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"  New  York,"   United   States    Armored  Cruiser, 

21,  06. 
Norwalk  Compound  Air  Compressor,  1  he,  76. 
Nova  Scotia  Coal,  Prices  of,  134. 
Nozzles,  Exhaust,  296. 

Oils  and  Oil  Tests,  999. 

Pacific  with   the  Arctic  Ocean,  A  Connection  of 

the,  511. 
Packing,  Cole's  Metallic  Rod,  571. 
Page  Woven- Wire  Fence  Company,  475. 
Passenger  Truck  Drop  Pit,  335. 
Patent  Bill,  The  New,  196, 
Pencils,  Indelible,  393. 
Performance  of    Engine  870  on   the    New    York 

Central  ft  Hudson  River  Railroad,  197. 
Petroleum  in  Java  ami  Sumatra,  100. 
Petroleum  on  Locomotives,  The  Use  of^  33^. 
Pniladelphia  &  Reading  Railroad,  Special  Tools  of 

the,  31,  134. 
Philadelphia  ft  Reading  Railroad,  Tender  Frame, 

53- 

Phincas  Davis'  Steamboat,  ^9. 

Phosphorus  in  Phosphor  Bronze,  Method  of  De- 
termining, 198. 

Phot(»raphic  Process,  A  New,  183. 

Pipe  Chuck  for  Lathe,  361. 

Piston  Packing  Rings,  Dunbar's,  134. 

Pit  Jack  lor  V7heel  Pit,  335. 

Pittsburgh  Locomotive  Works,  Compound  Mogul 
Freight  Engine  Built  by  the,  71. 

Plummer^s  Smokeless  Boiler,  038. 

Pneumatic  Dynamite  Guns,  The,  395. 

Pneumatic  Hammer,  Bcch^'s,  572. 

Pneumatic  Hoist  in  the  Shops  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  ft  Hartford  Railroad,  ^x.^ 

Pneumatic  Hose  Machine  for  Applying  Hose 
Couplings,  338. 

Pneumatic  Jack,  ij-in.,  328. 

Pole  and  Rupe  Construction  Staging.  4x8. 

Poling  Car,  New  York,  Lake  Erie  ft  Western  Rail- 
road, 515. 

Power  Hammer,  Beaudry's,  573. 

Pressed  Steel  Under  Frames,  261. 

Pressure  Regulator,  Gold's,  239, 

Problem,  The  Last  of  the  Locomotive,  149 

Progress  in  Flyin]j[  Machines,  34. 

Projectile  Trimming  Machine,  78. 
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Prolectile  and  Gear  Presses,  87. 

PulI-DowQ  Jack  for  Removing  Car  Sills,  Needle 

Beams  and  Bolsters,  J29. 
Pulleys,  Dimensions  of  Uast-Iron,  X35. 
Pulleys  (Double  Arms),  Dimensions  of  Cast-iron, 

Pumps  of  the  United  States  Battleship  **  Texas," 

Boilers  and  Feed,  204. 
Pump  Valves,  195. 
Purdue  University,  Fire  at,  140. 

Quadruple-£xpansion|Engine  for  Third-Class  Tor- 
pedo Boat,  457. 
Quick-Speed  Steam  Engine,  383. 

Rack  Railways.  361. 

Railroading  under  the  Reign  of  George.IV.,  xa2. 

Railway  Construction  in  Japan,  365. 

Railway  Signal  Question,  The,  54. 

Ram  in  Action  and  in  Accident,  The,  a  13. 

Rapid-Fire  Guns,  The  Driggs-Schroeder,  37. 

Rapid  Loading  of  Coal  into  Ships,  Apparatus  for, 

67,  XI3. 

Reciprocating  Parts  of   a  Locomotive,  The,   198, 

SjX. 

Relief  Valve,  The  Knowles*  Automatic  Exhaust, 
436. 

Rdsum6  of  Accidents  to  Locomotive  Engineers  and 
Firemen  fer  One  Year,  163. 

Re-roUing  Street  Rails,  486. 

Richmond  Compound  Locomotive,  305. 

Riehle  Measuring  and  Per  Cent.  Gauge,  141. 

Riveting  Pressures  Required  for  Bridge  and  Boiler 
Work,  The,  85. 

Root  Boiler,  The  Improved,  593. 

Ross  Valve  Company,  The,  333. 

Royal  Commission  on  Labor,  Supplementary  Ob- 
servations of  the,  341. 

"  Royal  Oak,*'  The  First-Class  Battleship,  83. 

Rules  of  Interchange,  ^93. 

Russian  Commercial  neet.  The,  5x9. 

Russian  Engineering  Notes,  5xx. 

Rust,  Protecting  Metals  from,  27. 

Safety  Car-Heating  and  Lighting  Company,  333. 

Safety  Chains,  399. 

Safety  Vent,  Baker's,  303. 

Sailing  Flight  of  Aeroplanes,  A  Theory  of,  530. 

Salveter's  Metal  Draft-Sill  for  Cars,  149. 

Sandinjr  the  Track,  Methods  of,  396. 

Saving  Effected  by  Compound  Locomotives,  103. 

Scarritt  Furniture  Company,  333. 

Serve  Tubes  Made   on  the  Northern  Railway  of 

^  France,  Experiments  with,  985. 
Ship  Builders,  Academy  and  Home  for,  976. 
Siberian  Railroad,  Progress  in  the  Construction  of 

the  Great,  54X. 
Signal  Apparatus  in    Use  on    the  Grand  Central 

Railwajr  of  Belgium,  x6i,  309. 
Signaling  without  Wires,  Electric,  972. 
Signal  Question.  The  Railwsiy,  54. 
Silicon  in  Steel,  Method  of  Determining,  391. 


Simonds'  Rolling  Machine  Company,  333. 

Smoke-Box,  Cromweirs,  84. 

Special  Appliances   in  Use   on  the  Flint  A.  P^re 

Marquette  Railroad,  Some,  404. 
Special  Shop  Tools,  996. 

Standard  Sizes  for  Catalogues,  Specifications,  399. 
Standard  Specifications  for  Structural  Steel,  9*81 . 
Starting   'Appjiance     for     Compound      Engines, 

Wightman's,  43X. 
Stations  on   the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 

Suburban,  ta^^. 
Staybolt  Cutter  in  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 

Shops,  561. 
Steamboat,  rhineas  DavLV,  42. 
Steam  Engine,  Porter's,  389. 
Steam  Engines,  Spair's,  383. 
Steamers,  The  Vibrations  of,  957. 
Steam  Heating,  334. 
Steam  Hose,  473. 
Steam  Life-Boats,  asy. 
Steel,  International  Standards  for  the  Analysis  of 

Iron  and,  140. 
Steel,  Specifications  for  Boiler,  993. 
Steel,  Standard  Specifications  for  Structural,  981. 
Steel-Tired  Wheels,  399. 
SteeringGear,  Steam, 914.^ 
Stoker,  Butman's  Mechanical,  570. 
Stoker,  Hannan's  Coal,  571. 
Stone  Breaking  Machine  tor  Road  Making,  A  New, 

X90. 
Stone  for  Engineering  Structures,  Building,  x86. 
Suburban  Stations  on  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 

Jer»ey,  12^. 
Suspension  Railway  at  Knoxville,  283. 
Symonds'  Dredging  Bucket,  938. 

Tank  Engine,  928. 

Taylor  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  303. 

Telescope  Jack  for  Wheel  Pit,  395. 

Tender  Frame,  Philadelphia  a  Reading  Railroad, 

Teslmg  Machine,  Hydrostatic,  397. 

Testing  Machine,    Recent  Improvements  in  the 

Emery,  17^, 
Testing  Machmes,  9x7. 
'*  Texas,"  Boilers  and  Feed-Pumps  of  the  United 

States  Battleship,  904. 
"  Texas,"  The  Battleship,  103. 
'*  Texas,"  Triple-Expansion  Engines  of  the  United 

States  Battleship,  353. 
'*  Texas,"  Turret  and  Turret  Moving  Machinery 

of  the  United  States  Battleship,  X59. 
Three-Cylinder  Engine,  195. 
Thurman  Fuel  Oil  Burner,  The,  498. 
Ticket-Destroying  Machine,  194. 
Tin  in  Phosphor  Bronze,  Method  of  Determining, 

37?- 
Tire  Treatment,  998. 

Torpedo- Boat  from  Toulon  to  Cherbourg,  Trans- 
portation of  a,  308. 

Tower  Coupler,  The,  595. 

Train  Heating  with  Steam  and  Compressed  Air  on 
the  Eastern  Railway  of  France,  373. 


Transmission  of  Power  with  an  Analysis  of  Com- 
pound Air  Compressors,  368. 

Transcaspian  Railroad,  The  Proposed  Extension  of 
the.  sxx. 

Transportation  of  a  Torpedo-Boat  from  Toulon  to 
Cherbourg,  308. 

Transporting  Buildings,  xi8. 

Traveling  Crane,  The  Brown,  409. 

Trimming  Machine,  Projectile,  78. 

Trimming  Press  for  Drop  Forgings,  193. 

Triple-Expansion  Engine  for  Tug  ''  W.  G.  Wil- 
^  mot,"  315. 

Triple-Expansion  Engines  of  the  United  States 
Battleship  '*  Texas,"  35^ 

Truesdell's  Compound  Oscillating  Engine,  939. 

Tubes  Made  on  the  Northern  Railway  of  France, 
Experiments,  with  Serve,  985. 

Tube  Sheets,  Cracking  of  Back,  391. 

Truck  Jack,  Shop,  395. 
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Under  Frames,  Pressed  Steel,  26X. 
United  States  Armored  Cruiser  "  New  York,"  ax. 
United    States  Battleship  "  Texas,"  Boilers  and 

Feed-'Pumps  of  the,  904. 
United  States  Cruiser  "  Cincinnati,"  444.  ' 

Valve,  Fay's  Engine,  191. 
Valve  Gear,  Bagueley's,  553. 
Valve  Gear  with  Separate  Admission  and  Exhaust 
Valves,  Locomotive,  975.  ^_  ^ 

Valve,  Balanced,  496. 
Ventilation,  Car,  3914. 
Vibrations  of  Steamers,  The,  957. 
Von  Borries*  Compound  Locomotive,  236. ' 
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Warren's  Shifting  Link,  579. 

Water  Tank,  Automatic,  303. 

Water-Tube  Boiler,  Finlayson,  s68. 

Water-Tube  Boiler,  Mosher,  497. 

Water-Tube  Boilers,  X9X,  393. 

Water-Tube  Boilers  and  tneir  Application  to  War. 

Vessels,  5^7. 
Water-Tube  Boilers  in  the  Navy,  The  Use  of,  366. 
Water-Tube  Boilers,  The  Adams*  Upright,  228. 
Water-Tube  Boilers,  The  Influence  of  Circulation 

on  Evaporative  Efficiency  of,^xo. 
Water-Tube  Boiler^  Wood's,  300. 
Wave  Motor,  Merntt's,  574. 
Weldless  Chains,  Method  of  Manufacturing,  30. 
Westinghouse  Air-Brake  Company,  333. 
Wheels.   Steel-Tired,  33a. 
White  Sea,  h.  New  Connection,  5x1. 
Wightman's  Starting  Appliance    for    Compound 

Engines,  4^. 
"  Wilmot,"    Triple-Expansion  Engine    for    Tug 

W.  G.,  3x5. 
Wire,  Iron  and  Steel,  X71. 
Wood,  Unconsidered  Uses  of,  167. 
Worthington^s  Sectional  Steam  Boiler,  570. 
Wrench,  Humphreys',  340. 

Yarrow  Boiler,  The,  374. 
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Accles  Machine  Gun,  59. 

Aerial  Locomotion,  Discussing.  567. 

Aerial  Railway  at  Gibraltar,  197. 

Agricultural  Machinery  in  Southern  Russia,  The, 

Air  into  the  Earth,  Pumping,  441. 

Air  Power  for  Street  Cars,  135. 

Air-Pump,  First  Test  of  the,  56. 

Aluminum  Bullets,  56. 

Aluminium  Horse  Shoes,  157. 

Aluminium  for  Lithography,  247. 

Aluminium  in  Place  of  Tin,  56. 

Aluminum  for  Gasholders,  56. 

American    International  Association  of   Railway 

Superintendents  of  Bridges  and  Buildings,  471, 

567. 
American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association, 

281,  567. 
American   Society  of    Mechanical  Engineers,  231, 

379. 
American  Steamers,  The  New  Atlantic,  490. 
Arctic  Ocean,  Rail  to  the,  346. 


Armor  Plates  in  the  British  Navy,  197. 
Armor  Plate  TesU  at  Bethlehem,  537. 
Armor  Plate,  Test  of,  246. 
Armor  Plate,  Trial  ef,  X38. 
Armor  Plate,  Trial  of  Harveyized,  349. 
Armxtrong  Manufacturing  Co.,  The,  334. 
Artificial  Lights,  Comparison  of,  57. 
Association  of  Engineers,  436. 
Association  of  Engineers  of  the  South,  280. 
Association  Engineers  of  Virginia,  x88,  280,  379. 
Austrian  Mitrailleuse,  A  New,  947. 
Axl6s,  Crank,  x6o. 

Baker,  William  C,  934. 

Balloon  Ascension  in  the  United  States,  The  First, 

Baltimore  A  Ohio  R.  R.  Cos.,  The,  234. 
Baltimore  A  Ohio^s  Cut-off  at  Uarper'^s  Ferry,  The, 

156. 
Basic  Slag  as  Manure,  ^8. 
Battleship,  A  New  British,  488. 
Battleships  for  England,  New,  56.  Q 


Benzine  Wagon,  56. 

Bertrand  Rustless  Process,  X39. 

Bicycling,  French  Doctors  on,  539. 

Bloomsburg  Car  Company,  The,  335. 

Boilers  and  Machinery  in  the  British  Navy,  197. 

Boilers,  An  Improvement  in  Furnace,  58. 

Boilers,  Explosion  of,  97,  489. 

Boilers  for  the  "  Powerful"  and  **  Terrible,''  X87. 

Boilers,  Hand-hole  Cover  for,  57. 

Boiler,  Spray  in  the,  247. 
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Bridge,  A  New  Mississippi  River,  156. 
Bridge,  The  Hudson  River,  302. 
Bufiington-Crozier  xo-in.  Disappearing  Gun  Car- 
riage, 493. 
Buoy,  Illuminated  Life,  246. 

Canal,  A  Trans-Jersey  Ship,  539, 
Canal  Boat  Resbtance,  393, 
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Canal  Boats,  Electric,  188. 

CanTai  Cofferdams,  jjoa. 

Cartenk  Acid,  DistncrusUti«B  of  Boilers  with 

Liquid.  <7. 
Can.  Spanish,  156. 
Castle  in  the  Air,  A.  $6. 

Central  Railway  Club,  Meetings  of  the,  48,  533. 
**  Centurion,'*  Britbh  Battleship,  187. 
Chicaffo,  Milwaukee  ft  St.  Paul  Ry.  Co.,  934. 
Chignecto  Ship  Railway,  490. 
China  and  JafKin,  The  Warships  of,  440. 
Chinese  Navy  Worthless,  The,  mi. 
Chinese  Obstacles  to  Railroad  Building,  158. 
Chinese  Railroad  Employes,  430. 
Chinese  Railroads,  son. 
Cincinnati,  The,  147. 
Civil  Engineers*  Society  of  St.  PanU  z8q,  a8i. 


Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Company,  Th&  234. 

Coal  Dust  in  London,  England,  Utilisation  of,  58. 

Coal  in  Mexico,  3^1. 

Coaling  System,  Gewis  &  Hunter's,  158. 

Coal  Washing,  350. 

Cofferdams,  Canvas,  tos. 

Color  for  Torpedo  Boats,  The  Proper,  95. 

Commerce  Destroyer,  A,  103. 

Compound  Locomotive  of  the  Richmond  Locomo- 
tive Works,  X59. 

Compressed  Air  in  a  Coal  Mine,  393. 

Compressed  Air  on  the  West  Shore  Railroad,  The 
Use  of,  150. 

Condenser,  A  Type  of,  57. 

CoBgo  Roaid,  Travel  on  the,  57. 

Conundrum,  519. 

Copenhagen,  Tunnel  and  Bridge  to,  57. 

Copper  and  Zinc,  Hardness  of,  57. 

C  irreetion.  A,  430. 

Corrosion  of  Water  Pipes,  347. 

Cotton,  Method  of  Bafing,  158. 

Cotton  Mills  in  Egypt,  8^9. 

Counterweight  for  Electric  Cars,  58. 

Cramps*  and  British  Warships,  300. 

Crank  Axles,  x6o. 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Shop  Tools,  440. 
Detrick  &  Harvey  Machine  Co.,  The,  934. 
Detroit  Graphite  Manufacturing  Co.,  934. 
Dining  Cars,  English,  946. 
Disappearing  Gun  Carriage^  Trial,  43. 
Discussions  at  the  Conventions,  343. 
Didncrustation  of  Boilers  with  Liquid  Carbonic 

Acid,  57. 
Drainage  Canal  for  the  City  of  Mexico,  301. 
Dredge  ''  Ram,"  Test  of  the  United  Sutes,  188. 
Driving  Springs,  Device  for  Removing,  537. 
Dryness  of  Steam,  Testing  the,  349. 

East  River  Tunnel,  The,  430. 

Egyptj  Cotton  Mills  in,  949. 

Electrical  Experiments  by  the  U.  S.  Lighthouste 

Board,  Mysterious,  488. 
Electrical  Schools,  489. 
Electric  Canal  Boats,  188. 
Electric  Gondolas  in  Venice,  187. 
Electricity  as  a  Motive  Power,  159. 
Electricity  in  LightLonses,  301. 
Electricity,  Long-Distance,  539. 
Electricity  in  Workshops,  441. 
Electric  Lighting  with  Gas  Motors,  The  Expense 

off  349- 

Electric  Road,  Conversion  of  a  Steam  into  an,  138. 

Elementary  Body  Discovered  in  the  Atmosphere,  A 
New,  441. 

Engineering  Association  of  the  South,  231. 

Engineering  Education,  A  Defect  in,  440. 

Engineers*  Club  of  Cincmnaci,  189,981. 

Engineers*  Club  of  Philadelphia,  95,  189,  379. 

Engineers*  Club  of  St.  Louis,  48,  189,  981,  5*9,  567. 

Engineers*  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Pro- 
ceedings of  the,  48,  95,  980. 

Engine,  Raising  a  60-Ton,  157. 

•*  Ericsson,"  The,  248. 

Fastest  Ship  in  the  World,  The,  349. 

Felling  Trees  by  Electricity,  946. 

Fire-Proof  Insulation,  300. 

Firine  Two  Guns  at  Oncej  Effect  of,  S38. 

Four-wheeled  Coupled  Tank  Locomotive  on  the 

London  &  Sontnwestem  Railway,  349. 
French  Railways,  301. 

Gas  Lighting,  Incandescent,  158. 

Gas  Motors,  The  Expenso  of  Electric  Lighting  with, 

349. 
Gauge  for  Measuring  Dfitances  Between  the  In- 

ftides  of  Wheel  Flanges,  440. 
Gold  Mining  from  a  River- Bed,  58. 
Gun,  Accles  Machine,  59. 
Gun,  A  New,  56. 
Gunboats,  Contract  for,  43. 
Gunboats,  Unsafe,  95. 
Gun  Work  Rejected  399. 

Hand-hole  Cover  for  Boilers,  sj. 
Hardness  of  Copper  and  Zinc,  57. 
Hargraves*  Experiments,  ^8. 
Harvey ized  Armor  Plate,  Trial  of,  349. 
High  Temperatures,  Measuring,  43. 
Holder  for  Tap  in  a  Drill  Press,  440. 
Holland,  .Railway  Pension  Fund  of,  946. 


riolloway.  Engineering  Feat  at,  949. 
Heppes  Manufacturing  Co.,  The,  934. 
Hudson  River  Bridge,  The,  309. 
Hungarian  Railway  Tickets,  57. 
Hungarian  Zone  System,  The,  139. 

Illuminated  Life  Buoy,  946. 
Illumination,  Brooklyn  Bridge  Car,  488. 
Imperial   Train    for   Foreign   Travel,  The    New 
Russian,  363. 


Insulating  Material,  A  New,  56. 
International  Railway  Conipress,  980,  380. 
Iron  and  SteeK  The  Extensibility  of,  441. 
Iron  Bridge,  The  First,  947. 
Italian  Petroleum,  56. 

fapan.  Railroads  in,  159. 
Fapanese  Torpedo-Boats,  xor, 
foseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  The,  934. 
fungfrau,  Projected  Line  up  the,  948. 

'*'Kearsane,**  The  Loss  of  the,  103. 
Kites,  Life-Saving,  103. 
Krupp,  The  Large,  156. 

Lewis  ft  Hnnter*s  Coaling  System,  158. 

Life  on  an  Iron  Clad  at  Sea,  5^8. 

Lighthouse  Without  an  Attendant,  158. 

Liverpool  Engineerine  Society,  139,  188. 

Liverpool  Station  in  London,  197. 

Local  TraflSc,  The,  347. 

Locomotives  in  Germany  and  England,  Freight, 

Locomotive,  Model  ofj  T59. 

Locomotive  of  the  Richmond  Locomotive  Works, 

Compound,  159. 
Locomotive  on  the  London  and  South  Western 

Railway,  Four  Wheeled  Coupled'Tank,  349. 
Locomotives,  German,  10^, 
Locomotives  on    the    Northwestern  Railway    of 

Switzerland,  Conipound,  538. 
Locomotives,  Use  of  Petroleum  on^  350. 
London  Railway  Station,  A  Peculiar,  2^6. 
Longest  Railway  Tangent  in  the  World,  56. 

Machine  Guns,  Tests  of,  3«x. 

Machine  Work  of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Co.,  538. 

Mahogany  Pavements  in  Paris,  301. 

'"  Maine,'*  Official  Trial  of  the  United  States  Bat- 
tleship, ^88. 

Manganese  in  Manganese  Bronze,  Rapid  Method 
for  the  Determination  of,  z6o. 

Manure,  Basic  Slag  as,  58. 

Master  Car  &  Locomotive  Painters*  Association, 
426. 

Master  Car  Builders*  Association,  981, 379,  471,  567. 

Mechanical  Traction  of  Paris  Street  Cars,  439. 

Meteoric  Photography,  488. 

Microscope,  A  Colossal,  57,  300,  371,  430. 

"  Minneapolis,'*  The,  300. 

Mississippi  River  Bndge,  A  New,  156. 

Mitrailleuse,  A  New  Austrian,  947. 

Moiave  Desert,  Irrigation  of  the,  56. 

"  Monteroy's**  Plate  to  be  Drilled,  The,  300. 

"  Montgomery,**  The  Cruiser,  103. 

*'  Navarin,'*  Russian  Armored  Ship,  247. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Thb  electric  headlight  for  locomotires  Kerns  lo  poesess  ad' 
rantagea  above  that  of  merely  givioK  tlie  eogineer  a  longer 
range  of  eight,  lo  that  the  bright  beam  of  light  is  plaint; 
vlstblo  lo  those  far  In  adraace  of  the  englae.  It  thua  serrea 
as  a  wamlag  of  Its  approach  and  majr  serre  to  avert  colllaions, 
UDleaa  tr^nmen  become  c&reless  and,  especllag  it,  delaj  send- 
lag  back  a  Qagman  because  the  electric  headlight  was  not 


ToBBE  hoe  been  considerable  criticism  In  marine  circles, 
since  the  loss  of  the  Vieioria,  aa  the  practice  of  using  loa- 
gltudtnal  bulkheads.  The  objection  la  baaed  on  the  ground 
that,  la  case  of  tajurj  to  the  plating,  a  side  compartment  maj 
fill  and  careen  the  vessel  until  ho"  stability  is  lost  and  an  over- 
turn be  the  result,  whereas  wtih  transverse  bulkheads  only,  the 
veesel  would  merely  settle  by  the  head  or  stem.  In  our  own 
construction,  as  exemplifled  by  the  Aiw  Tark,  longitudinal 
bulkheads  are  used  only  along  the  machinery  space. . 


It  must  be  exceedingly  gratifying  to  those  who  have  been 
actively  engaged  In  the  development  of  our  naval  and  coaat 
defense  umameot  [o  meet  with  the  success  that  is  attending 
the  trials  of  the  new  mechanisms.  We  were  told  that  we  were 
unable  to  build  ships,  make  armor  or  construct  guns,  yet  now 
we  have  the  fastest  cruiser  In  the  world,  our  armor  plate  lias 
realating  qualities  that  are  unequalled,  and  our  guns  are  the 
peers  of  the  best  in  accuracy  and  carrying  capacity  ;  we  must 
now  bring  ow  torpedo  boats  up  to  the  standard  and  speeds 
reached  by  Yarrow,  and  then  we  will  be  up  In  every  point. 
The  .submarine  boat  that  will  probably  soon  be  constructed 
has  raised  great  expectations,  which  bear  all  the  signs  of  speedy 
fulQlment. 

Thbrk  has  been  a  long  and  loud  shout  of  mingled  applause 
and  astonishment  over  the  success  attained  tty  the  electrically 


driven  boat  on  the  Erie  Canal.  Why  there  shvnld  have  been 
any  surprise  surprises  us,  for  of  aU  sen^ble  methods  that 
bear  practicability  upon  their  very  face,  tho  electrically  pro- 
pelled canal-boat  takes  the  lead.  These  boats  are  built  solely 
for  carrying  freight ;  speed  is  of  a  minor  consideration,  and 
the  usual  dangers  of  navigation  are  hulking.  With  mule  or 
steam  engine  propulsion  four  men,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cook, 
are  required  for  the  crew  o^  a. boat  that  Is  driven  day  and 
night.  With  electricity  twdaoien  suffice.  Thus  wagea  are 
halved,  and  surely  the  power  should  be  supplied  more  cheaply 
than  small  individual  engines  could  do  It.  So  with  cheaper 
power  and  wages  divided  by'^two,  it  would  show  a  pretty 
Sisle  of  things  if  the  method  were  Mt  a  success. 


COMPOUND  ENGINES. 

Wb  have  before  us  a  circular  and  a  letter  from  Ur.  P.  H. 
Wenliam,  of  London,  In  which  he  describes  a  form  of  com- 
pound engine  patented  by  him  SO  yeais  ago.  In  explaining 
his  engine  In  tlie  drcular,  be  states  the  general  theory  on  which 
it  was  constructed,  and,  In  his  letter,  he  theorizes  on  some  of 
the  more  recent  practice  in  the  construction  of  compound 
locomotives.  It  will  not  be  uninteresting  or  unprofltable,  per- 
haps, to  go  back  and  see  what  was  done  then,  and  compare 
the  practice  of  that  lime  with  what  we  an  doing  now. 

In  describing  his  engine,  Hr.  Wenham  says  that  good  econo- 
my has  resulted  from  the  use  of  high  pressure — steam  worked 
cipanslvely  before  condensation  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  in 
a  simple  engine  expansion  can  only  be  carried  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent with  advantage,  as  the  practical  effect  is  far  below  the 
theoretical  value  ;  this  arises  from  diminished  volume  by  loss 
of  heat  Id  eipsndlng.  The  cooling  by  radiation  may  tw  pre- 
vented by  steam-jackets  or  heating  the  cylinders  above  the 
steam  temperature.  But  steam,  in  common  with  all  gases,  by 
the  mere  act  of  expansion  falls  in  temperature  with  a  loss  of 
volume,  and  Its  whole  bulk  Is  instantly  filled  with  aqueous 
panicles  which  are  thrown  down  aa  water. 

The  object  of  Hr.  Wenbam's  improvements  was,  he  said, 
"  to  maintain  the  full  volume  by  conveying  heat  into  the  body 
of  steam  during  expansion  by  the  adaptation  of  heating-cham- 
bers through  which  theexhausted  steam  passed  in  its  way  from 
the  small  to  the  large  cylinders.  These  chambers  may  either 
be  healed  by  waste  beat  from  the  chimney,  by  a  separate  Are, 
or  by  means  of  superheated  steam." 

The  following  Is  an  illustration  of  one  of  hla  inverted  three- 
cylinder  engines  suitable  for  screw  propulsion,  which  be  de- 
scribed as  follows : 


Steam  Is  led  direct  from  the  boiler  Into  the  Orsl  cylinder  A 
through  the  pipe  n.  The  exhaust  steam  rsturns  by  the  pipe  b 
into  a  heating-chamber  (not  shown  In  the  engraving)  pUced 
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below  the  chimDey,  or  heated  by  a  separate  fire ;  the  steam  was 
thereon  raised  to  a  ver^  high  temperature,  but  before  enter- 
ing iJie  second  cylinder  it  gave  up  a  portion  of  its  surplus  heat 
to  the  steam  on  its  way  from  the  second  cylinder  B  to  the  third 
one  0,  as  follows  :  the  highly  superheated  steam  from  the  first 
cylinder  A  is  returned  by  the  pipe  0  O  through  a  set  of  tubes 
in  the  heating-phamber  d.  The  exhaust  steam  from  the  sec- 
ond cylinder  ^passes  into  this  chamber  by  the  pipe  «  and  is 
then  exposed  to  the  exterior  of  the  tubes,  and  is  thereby  heat- 
ed in  its  pafisa^e  to  the  -thlrdyvyHndrr  0,  to  which  it  is  con- 
veyed by  the  pipe  g,  and  fromj^ich  it  is  finally  condensed  by 
a  surface  condenser.  The  inter-heater  for  the  third  cylinder  is 
thus  brought  dose  to  its  work,  is  not  liable  to  injury  from  ex- 
cess of  heat,  and  avoids  the  B^^cessity  of  having  two  heaters. 

In  the  same  circular  Mr.  Wenham  illustrates  a  two-cylinder 
non-condensing  portable  engine,  the  inter-heater  of  which  is 
placed  inside  of  the  smoke-box.  and  consists  of  a  cylindrical- 
shaped  vessel  with  tubes  extending  through  it  parallel  with  its 
axis.  The  exhaust  steam  is  conducted  to  this  heating-cham- 
ber in  the  smoke-box,  where  it  is  reheated,  and  is  thus  increased 
in  volume,  and  is  then  conveyed  to  the  large  cylinder,  where  it 
is  expanded  the  second  time. 

In  view  of  the  great  amount  of  ingenuity  which  has  been 
exercised  in  the  design  of  compound  locomotives  of  late  years, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  compare  what  has  been  done  since  Mr. 
Wenham  patented  his  engine  and  exhibited  it  and  received  a 
medal  from  the  great  Exhibition  of  1862,  when,  he  says, 
"  every  one  was  scared  at  the  boiler  pressure— from  150  to  200 
lbs.  per  square  inch — ^that  he  deemed  necessary.*' 

When  steam  expands  in  a  cylinder  and  does  work  by  act- 
ing against  a  moving  piston  it  loses  heat ;  the  loss  of  heal, 
too,  is  in  proportion  to  the  work  done.  If  we  had  a  vertical 
cylinder — say  100  in.  in  diameter— and  a  quantity  of  steam 
of,  say,  200  Ibe.  pressure  and  of  888"*  temperature,  sufficient 
to  fill  the  cylinder  one-quarter  full,  was  permitted  to  flow  free- 
ly into  and  expand  into  the  whole  volume  of  this  cylinder  so 
as  to  fill  it  full,  and  there  was  no  loss  of  heat  by  conduction  or 
radiation,  the  final  pressure  would  be,  roughly  stated,  60  lbs.,  and 
its  temperature  would  be  298*'.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  there  is 
a  piston  in  the  cylinder  and  that  it  is  loaded  with  a  weight  of 
200  tons,  and  that  when  the  steam  flows  into  the  cylinder  it 
must  raise  the  piston  and  its  load,  and  that  when  the  cylinder 
is  one-quarter  full  the  supply  of  steam  is  cut  off  and  it  is  t&en 
allowed  to  expand,  and  will  tlius  continue  to  raise  the  loaded 
piston  to  the  end  of  its  stroke,  or  as  far  as  the  reduced  pressure 
of  the  Rteam  will  permit ;  it  would  then  be  found  that  there 
was  a  greater  loss  of  heat  when  the  steam  was  doing  this  work 
than  there  was  when  it  expanded  in  the  cylinder  without  rais- 
ing a  weight.  We  will  not  now  go  into  the  question  of  how 
much  heat  would  be  lost  as  a  consequence  of  raising  the  load  ; 
all  that  it  is  intended  to  make  plain  here  is  that  in  doing  this 
some  of  the  heat  of  the  steam  disappears  and  h  lost,  and  is  in 
reality  converted  into  work.  Now,  what  occurs  in  a  com- 
pound engine  ?  The  steam  is  admitted  into  the  high- pressure 
cylinder,  and  by  its  expansive  action  pushes  the  piston  before 
it  against  the  resistance  of  the  engine.  In  doing  this  the  steam 
loses  heat,  which  is  transformed  into  work,  and,  consequently, 
partial  condensation  occurs  in  the  cylinder  unless  the  steam 
admitted  cootains  a  surplus  of  heat,  or  is  superheated,  as  it  is 
termed.  As  we^  engaged  in  an  elementary  elucidation,  this 
may  be  explained^  To  do  this,  let  it  be  supposed  that  steam 
of  200  lbs.  pressure  (above  the  atmosphere)  is  admitted  to  the 
high-pressure  cylAHJer.  The  temperature  of  this  steam,  if  it 
were  saturated-^-thal  is,  if  it  were  generated  in  contact  with 
water — would  be  abo^t  388*".  Now,  as  soon  as  the  steam  loses 
any  of  this  U«at  ItV^rcssure  will  fall— that  is,  as  soon  as  it 
exerts  a  pressure  on  the  piston  some  of  its  heat  is  converted 
into  work  ;  Dr,  if  heat  is  lost  by  conduction  or  radiation,  the 
pressure  of  tlie  steam  will  also  fall.  To  provide  for  this  loss, 
l)efore  steam  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder  it  is  sometimes  super- 
heated—that is.  It^is  heated  without  being  in  contact  with 
water— to  a  tempeiature  higher  than  388*.    The  steam  may. 


therefore,  lose  this  surplus  heat  without  being  very  materially 
lowered  in  pressure.  But  there  are  some  serious  practical  ob- 
jections in  working  ^team  of  such  high  temperature,  growing 
out  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  inside  surfaces  of  the  cylin- 
ders, the  piston-rod  and  valves  lubricated.  For  this  reason 
superheating  has  never  been  very  generally  adopted. 

It  would,  however,  seem  as  though  the  method  adopted  by 
Mr.  Wenham,  of  reheating  the  steam  after  it  had  done  its 
work  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  and  after  its  temperature 
and  pressure  are  reduced,  was  not  open  to  the  objections  to 
superheating  very  high-pressure  steam. 

Mr.  Wenham  in  his  letter,  to  which  we  have  referred,  says  : 

Mr.  Lancaster,  of  the  Eirkler*s  Hall  Coal  &  Iron  Works, 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  this  system  thoroughly  ran  his 
steam  from  the  high-pressure  cylinders  into  an  inter -heater 
consisting  of  another  boiler,  with  a  separate  fire  ;  he  informed 
me  that  the  increase  in  power  and  corresponding  economy  of 
fuel  was  most  remarkable  when  this  second  fire  was  alight. 
Unfortunately  Mr.  Lancaster  died  without  recording  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  experiments. 

In  discussing  the  advantage  of  inter-heaters,  Mr.  Wenham 
says  further : 

If  the  steam  from  the  first  cylinder  is  expanded  through  a 
cold  chamber  in  its  passage  to  the  second  cylinder,  or  from 
that  to  the  third,  the  result  will  be  a  positive  loss,  as  the  inter- 
mediate receivers  will  partly  act  as  condensers,  and  if  set 
under  the  exhaust  will  speedily  become  choked  with  water. 
This  has  been  partly  prevented  by  enclosing  the  inter-chamber 
with  a  steam-jacket ;  but  this  again  afforas  no  economy  in 
the  ultimate  result,  as  we  must  still  have  external  condensa- 
tion. The  steam-jacket  of  a  working  cylinder  preyents  inter- 
nal condensation,  caused  by  the  fall  of  temperature  by  expan- 
sion from  a  high  pressure  to  that  below  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  consequent  loss  from  alternate  heating  and  cooling  of  the 
surface.  In  the  inter-heaters  of  compound  engines  the  pressure 
should  be  obtained  as  uniform  as  possible  by  givin?  as  large  a 
capacity  as  practicable.  As  to  the  capacity  of  tiie  heating 
chambers,  the  rou^h  rule  may  be  taken— make  them  as  large 
as  circumstances  will  allow  ;  and  much  the  same  principle  will 
apply  to  the  heating  surface.  If  this  is  small,  the  effect  is 
scarcely  appreciable,  and  water  constantly  settles  in  the  bot<- 
tom,  showing  that  there  is  no  increase  of  volume  such  as  is 
derived  from  steam  thoroughly  dried. 

Inter-heaters  constructed  with  straight  tubes,  with  the  ends 
expanded  into  the  tube- plates  in  the  usual  way,  have  been  found 
to  be  very  troublesome  from  leakage,  as  dry  steam  is  ineffec- 
tive in  preventing  differences  of  temperature  in  the  parts. 
Consequently  some  tubes  get  hotter  than  others,  causing  the 
joints  to  leak.  If  an  entire  tubular  arrangement  is  used,  the 
tubes  should  have  a  considerable  curvature,  as  a  horse  shoe 
shape,  or  coil,  or,  preferably,  the  tubes  should  be  attached  at 
one  end  only,  aa  in  a  Field  boiler,  the  steam  passing  down  to 
the  bottom  through  light  inner  conducting  tubes,  or  outside  of 
these  and  up  in  the  interior. 

The  designers  of  compound  locomotives  do  not  seem  to  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  inter-heating  the 
steam  to  the  extent  which  is  possible.  In  the  new  edition  of 
Wood's  book  on  Compound  Locomotives  it  is  said  that  "  the 
drop'  of  pressure  into  the  receiver  represents  an  actual  loss  of 
efficiency,  since  it  occurs  by  the  expansion  of  the  steam  with- 
out doing  useful  work.*' 

The  authors  of  this  excellent  book  seem  to  be  a  little  uncer- 
'tain  of  their  ground  in  discussing  this  subject.    In  one  place 
(page  54)  it  is  said  : 

Superheating  in  the  receiver  of  a  compound  locomotive  is 
practically  impossible  unless  the  smoke- box  temperature  is 
above  what  it  should  be  for  good  economy  in  the  boiler,  for 
the  reason  that  the  steam  passes  through  the  receiver  when 
the  engine  is  at  speed  at  a  rate  tliat  would  make  it  impossible 
to  collect  enough  heat  to  re-evaporate  all  of  the  moisture  in  the 

steam,  much  'less  to  cause  a  superheat It  is  true  that 

the  tempemtureof  the  smoke-box  is  about  600°,  quite  sufficient 
to  produce  a  substantial  superheat,  if  the  si  earn  remained  in 
the  receiver  long  enough  to  permit  it ;  but  at  200  revolutions 
per  minute,  which  is  an  ordinary  velocity  for  a  locomotive, 
there  are  400  exhausts  into  the  receiver  per  minute.  If  the  re- 
ceiver is  about  twice  the  volume  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
up  to  cut'Off,  then  each  cubic  foot  of  steam  remains  in  the  re- 
ceiver about  Tilji  part  of  a  minute,  or  about  i  of  a  second,  a 
much  too  short  a  time  to  permit  of  superheat. 
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The  latter  statement  seems  to  be  only  an  assumption.  We 
might  argue  in  the  same  way  about  the  action  of  the  hot  gases 
in  the  flues  of  the  boiler.  The  rapidity  of  the  movement  of 
the  gases  in  the  tubes  is  so  great  that  their  period  of  contact 
with  any  given  surface  it  might  be  said  is  infinitely  short,  and 
yet  in  that  period  they  do  transmit  their  heat  to  the  water  out- 
side. If  the  steam  remains  in  the  receiver  too  short  a  time  to 
absorb  heat,  the  obvfbus  remedy  is  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
receiver  or  its  heating  surface.  Doubtless  if  a  current  of 
steam  flows  so  as  to  impinge  against  a  hot  surface  of  metal,  it 
will  always  absorb  a  very  considerable  amount  of  heat,  no 
matter  how  short  the  period  of  contact  is.  Doubtless,  too,  the 
larger  the  heating  surface  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  steam, 
the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  heat  which  will  be  absorbed. 

On  page  82  of  the  book  from  which  we  have  quoted,  it  is 
said  : 

Smoke-box  temperatures  vary  from  400  to  1,200",  according 
to  the  forcing  of  the  engine  and  the  length  of  the  tubes.  Re- 
cently there  has  been  a  decrease  in  smoke-box  temperatures, 
with  new  designs  of  locomotives,  resulting  from  the  use  of 
larger  fire-boxes  and  longer  tubes,  and  it  is  probable  that 
smoke-boxes  will  be  run  at  a  lower  temperature  in  the  future 
than  they  now  are ;  but  in  no  case  will  they  reach  so  low  a  tem- 
perature as  to  remove  all  value  for  the  purpose  of  re-evaporat- 
ing moisture  in  the  steam  in  the  receiver  of  two-cylinder  re- 
ceiver compound  locomotives. 

Again  it  is  said  oh  page  276  : 

The  amount  of  re-heating  in  the  receiver  will  vary  with  the 
temperature  of  the  smoke-box  and  the  speed  of  the  engine. 
By  using  a  large  copper  receiver  with  a  volume  not  less  than 
three  times  that  of  the  high -pressure  cvlinder,  such  re  heating 
as  it  is  practicable  to  gain  may  be  had.  As  the  re-heating  in 
the  receiver  is  done  by  the  waste  heat  in  the  furnace  gases,  all 
the  re-heating  that  takes  place  is  clear  gain,  and  in  this  way 
it  differs  from  re-heating  by  boiler  stefim. 

Mr.  Dean,  in  designing  the  Old  Colony  compound  engine, 
seems  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  advantage  of  re-heating 
the  steam  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  designers  have 
thus  far  done.  It  seems  as  though  there  was  here  a  much- 
neglected  means  of  economy.  If  the  only  difficulty  is  in  get- 
ting a  re-heater  large  enough,  then  it  would  seem  as  though  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  alter  materially  the  shape  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  smoke-boxes  to  get  room  for  a  re-heater  of  suffi- 
cient-capacity. If  compound  locomotives  come  into  general 
service  in  some  places  and  for  some  kind  of  traffic— and  they 
probably  will-^re-heaters  would  seem  to  have  a  very  important 
function  to  perform  in  increasing  the  economy  of  the  engine 
and  in  reducing  the  fuel  consumption. 


THE  SECRETARYSHIP  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SO 
CIETY  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 


The  annual  election  for  officers  of  this  Society  will,  accord- 
ing to  custom  and  the  provisions  of  its  constitution,  be  held 
this  month.  Among  the  elective  officers  of  the  Society  is  the 
Secretary.  A  comfortable  salary  is  attached  to  this  office, 
and  the  position  gives  the  incumbent  more  or  less  distinction 
and  consideration.  The  result  is  that  periodically  the  Society 
is  thrown  into  a  sort  of  electioneering  paroxysm  by  different 
candidates  for  the  position  and  their  friends.  At  present  the 
exacerbation  is  very  severe,  judging  from  the  number  of  cir- 
culars issued  and  the  tense  state  of  mind  which  some  of  the 
members  appear  to  be  in  when  the  subject  of  the  coming  elec- 
tion is  mentioned.  There  are  two  rival  candidates  in  the  field, 
one  the  present  Secretary  and  his  assistant.  With  reference 
to  the  merits  of  the  contest,  or  rather  the  contestants,  we  do 
not  propose  to  have  anything  to  say,  excepting  that  a  change 
in  the  incumbent  of  the  office  seems  to  be  very  ill  advised, 
unless  there  is  some  adequate  reason  for  it. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this  sort  of  Kilkenny  fight,  coming 
on  periodically,  is,  to  say  the  least,  unseemly,  and  is  another 
iliu^slration  of  what  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  civil  engi- 


neers—that is,  an  inability  to  agree  or  co-operate  with  each 
other.  It  nearly  always  happens  when  any  line  of  action  is 
proposed  in  this  Society  that  there  is  at  once  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  the  membership  divides  not  only  into  two  parties, 
but  at  times  into  half  a  dozen,  and,  figuratively  speaking, 
they  dismember  the  tripods  of  their  levels  and  brandish  the 
separate  legs,  like  shillalahs,  over  the  heads  of  each  other. 

Speaking  dynamically,  tb^^ia  great  waste  of  energy,  which, 
instead  of  being  employed  i^lbeful  work,  develops  into  scan- 
dal. Now  what  is  the  cure  ?  Obviously,  the  evil  is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  Secretaryshij^eing  an  elective  office.  The 
oeriodic  feline  contests  prece^  or  accompany  the  election. 
Do  away  with  the  election,  and  fh^  occasion  of  the  general 
row  will  also  be  abolished. 

In  other  words,  the  evU  would  be  cured  by  making  the  Sec- 
retary an  appointee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  instead  of  an 
elective  officer.  This  is  now  the  case  in  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  also  in  the  Master  Car-Builders' 
Association.  It  sounds  like  a  bull  to  speak  of  the  belligerent 
members  of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  but  the  expression 
describes  an  existing  fact.  For  their  benefit  we  reprint  the 
following  extract  from  the  constitution  of  the  latter  Associa- 
tion.   That  instrument  provides  that : 

"  A  Secretary,  loTio  may  or  may  not  be  a  fnemher  of  the  Asso- 
dation,  shall  be  appointed  by  a  majority  of  the  Executive 
Committee  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  annual  election,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  can  be  secured  for  a  candidate. 
The  term  of  office  of  the  Secretary  thus  appointed,  unless  ter- 
minated sooner,  shall  cease  at  the  first  meeting,  after  the  next 
annual  election  succeeding  his  appointment,  of  \he  Executive 
Committee  organized  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall,  how- 
ever, have  power  to  remove  the  Secretary  at  any  time.  Kis 
compensation,  if  any,  shall  be  fixed  for  the  time  that  he  holds 
office  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
He  shall  also  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee." 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  provision  makes  the  Secretary  the 
servant  of  the  Executive  Committee,  as  he  should  be.  They 
are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Association,  and  should 
have  entire  control  over  the  Secretary  and  his  action,  and  have 
the  power  of  appointing  and  removing  him.  At  present  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  is  elected  in  the 
same  way  as  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  other 
officers  are,  and  he  has,  consequently,  co-ordinate  power  and, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  is  beyond  their  control.  His  position 
should  be  one  which  would  compel  him  to  do  the  biddijig  of 
the  Board.  The  members  of  it  generally  are  the  only  persons 
in  the  Society  who  really  know  whether  his  duties  are  satis- 
factorily and  efficiently  performed.  A  membership  scattered 
over  thousands  of  miles  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  know 
how  the  daily  routine  in  the  office  on  Twenty-third  Street, 
New  York,  is  performed,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  who  are  frequent  visitors,  and  who  are,  or  should 
be,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  business  of  the  Society. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that,  in  the  provision  quoted  above,, 
that  the  Secretary  "  may  or  may  not  be  a  memlier  of  the 
Association."  This  was  incorporated  in  it  ^"the  reason  that 
it  was  thought  that  at  times  it  might  be  pc^akhle  to  find  a  bet- 
ter Secretary  outside  of  the  Association  than  could  be  found 
in  it.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Forrest,  the  wdl-known  Secretary 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  ai£  perhaps  the  most 
efficient  i>erson  in  such  a  capacity  that  iould  be  named,  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Institution  when  liw^pB  appointed.  It 
seems  like  folly  to  select  a  man  in  the  Society  for  the  position 
who  would  be  less  efficient  than  some  other  pejnon  outside 
of  it. 

It  is  also  true  that  a  Board  of  Directors,  who  bnve  assumed 
the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  Sq^'cty,  will  be  more 
likely  to  select  a  competent  person  to  perform  the  executive 
duties  of  the  Secretaryship  tlian  a  caucus  will,  composed  of 
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members  with  less  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  office 
and  no  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  affairs. 

The  provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  Car-Builders*  Asso- 
ciation was  adopted  in  1872,  and  since  then  there  has  been  but 
one  change  in  the  Secretaryship,  due  to  the  resignation  of  the 
first  incumbent.  The  change  was  made  quietly  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  and  without  the_knowledge  of  the  rest  of  the 
Society,  no  electioneering,  lo^HKng,  nor  publication  of  in- 
flammatory circulars,  of  whi<ditne  members  of  the  Civil  Eogt- 
neers'  Society  now  receive  so  many.  A  new  incumbent  was 
appointed  at  the  same  meetiiSl|  at  which  the  resignation  of  his 
predecessor  was  received,  ajo^Ahe  now  appointee  has  held  the 
office  since  1889. 

Another  contin^^cy  is  provided  for  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Car-Builders'  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Association— 
that  is,  that  the  term  ol  office  ceases  "  at  the  first  meeting  after 
the  next  annual  election  succeeding  his  appointment. ' '  The 
object  of  this  provision  is  to  guard  against  a  continuance  of  an 
incumbent  of  the  office  when  there  are  reasons  for  a  change, 
merely  because  no  one  is  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  a  removal.  By  the  provisions  referred  to  the  Secretary's 
appointment  ends  when  a  quorum  qf  the  newly  elected  Board 
meets.  This  provision  also  minimizes  the  chances  of  scheming 
for  the  office,  because  it  is  not  known  until  after  the  general 
election  of  the  Association  who  will  compose  the  new  Board. 

By  adopting  a  provision  similar  to  that  under  which  the 
Mechanical  Engineers  and  Car-Builders  have  been  working  for 
ten  years  or  more,  without  a  single  stormy  election— to  which 
the  Civil  Engineers  are  from  time  to  time  subject— the  latter 
might  avoid  undignified  brawls  like  the  one  which  is  now  on. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  publishers  of  The  Railvoay  Master  Mechanic  announce 
that  beginning  with  January,  1894,  the  name  of  that  paper 
will  be  chang^  to  Railway  Engineering  and  Mechanics.  \Ve 
invoke  for  our  contemporary,  under  its  new  name,  the  favor 
of  the  goddess  of  good  luck,  and  that  its  career  may  be  more 
prosperous  than  that  of  most  technical  nevirspapers  promises 
to  be  in  the  immediate  future. 


Goldthwaitb's  Geooraphical  Magazine  for  July  to  Sep- 
tember, which  is  published  at  79  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 
reaches  us  with  an  announcement  that,  owing  to  annoyances 
unavoidable,  caused  by  labor  troubles  and  the  panicky  condition 
of  the  times,  there  have  been  delays  in  getting  out  this  publica- 
tion, but  that,  beginning  with  January,  1894,  it  will  appear 
regularly. 

Handbook  op   Inpormation   op   the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.    24  pp.,  9  X  6  in. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  beginning  with  a  brief  history  of  the 
school,  followed  by  a  description  of  its  location,  grounds, 
buildings,  and  courses  of  instruction.  It  is  illustrated  with 
engravings  of  exterior  and  interior  views  of  the  buildings, 
and,  we  were  about  to  write,  of  the  6tudent8,  but  unfortu- 
nately only  exterior  views  of-  these  have  thus  far  been  found 
to  be  practicaMa*    The  purpose  of  the  pamphlet  is  obvious. 


Imperial  University  op  Japan  (Teikoku  Daigaku).  The 
Calendar  for  the  Year  XXV-XXVI  Meiji  (1892-98). 
Tokyo  :  Publishfd  by  the  University.    203  pp.,  7f  X  5i  in. 

Like  most  other  sintlar  publications,  this  begins  with  a  histori- 
cal summary  ofJM^Universitv.  The  next  chapter  gives  the 
General  Regvlations  for  the  Colleges,  which  is  succeeded  with  a 
description  of  the  courses  of  study  which  may  be  pursued. 
An  appendtk  contains  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Uni- 
versity during  the  year  and  of  the  plans  for  the  next,  and  ends 
with  several  large  folded  map  showing  the  location  of  the 
grounds  and  buildings.  AH  in  all,  college  calendars  or  cata- 
logues in  Japan  «%  pot  very  unlike  those  here,  excepting  that 
the  former  contain  more  unpronounceable  names  and  words 
than  ours  do. 


A  Field  Book  por  Civil  Engineers.  By  Daniel  Carhart, 
C.E.    281  pp.,  7  X  4  in.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  book,  the  Author  says,  "  is  written  for  students  of  civil 
engineering,  and  to  satisfy  a  demand,  often  expressed  by  field 
engineers,  for  a  manual  convenient  in  size,  containing  the  de- 
sired information,  systematically  arranged,  fully  illustrated, 
and  easy  of  reference.'* 

The  various  chapters  treat  of  Rccounoissance,  Preliminary 
Survey,  Simple  Curves,  Compound  Curves,  Miscellaneous 
Problems,  Construction,  Frogs  and  Switches.  These  chapters 
are  succeeded  by  the  usual  tables  found  in  such  books. 

It  is  of  convenient  size,  bound  with  a  flap,  and  is  clearly 
and  simply  written. 

The  Transition  Curve,  by  Offsets  and  by  Deflection  Angles. 
By  C.  L.  Crandall,  C.E.  64  pp.,  6i  X  4 J  in.  New  York  : 
John  Wiley  &  Sons. 

This  little  book  is  didded  into  two  parts,  in  which  the  The- 
ory and  the  Practice  of  Laying  out  Transition  Curves  for  rail- 
roads is  discussed.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  tough-looking 
mathematics,  and  the  casual  reader  wonders  whether  it  is  all 
needed  for  the  elucidation  of  the  subject,  and  also  how  the 
late  Mr.  Trautwioe  would  have  treated  the  subject  had  he 
written  a  book  on  it  in  his  admirably  clear  style. 

The  Autlicr  says  his  book  is  "  primarily  intended  for  the  use 
of  civil  engineering  students.  It  is  believed  that  the  com- 
plete Ect  or  tables  given  will  render  the  .methods  at  least  as 
rapid  and  convenient  in  actual  use  in  the  field  as  the  more 
restricted  or  approximate  ones  now  in  use." 


The  Mechanics  op  Hoisting  Machinery,  including  Aecu- 
mulatoTSy  Excavators,  and  Pile-Drivers.  By  Dr.  Julius 
Weisbach  and  Professor  Gustav  Herrmann.  Translated 
by  Karl  P.  Dahlslrom,  M.E.  829  pp.,  51  X  9  in.  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York. 

This  is  a  translation  of  the  section  on  Hoisting  Machinery, 
made  from. Professor  Herrmann's  revised  edition  01  Weisbach 's 
great  work  on  Engineering  Mechanics.  The  engravings  are 
apparently  made  from  the  original  woodcuts,  and  are  of  the 
usual  excellent  style  characteristic  of  German  technical  litera- 
ture. The  different  chapters  treat  of  Levers  and  Jacks : 
Tackle  and  Differential  Blocks  ;  Windlasses,  Winches,  and 
Lifts ;  Hydraulic  Hoists.  Accumulators,  and  Pneumatic 
Hoists ;  Hoisting  Machinery  for  Mines ;  Cranes  and  Sheers ; 
Excavators  and  Dredges  and  Pile-Drivers.  All  the  problems 
in  the  book  are  treated  with  what  seems  to  be  an  excessive 
amount  of  mathematics,  with  Qreek  notation  often  printed  in 
the  smallest  and  most  confusing  tvpe.  The  book  is  admirably 
printed  on  good  paper,  but  will  be  useful  only  to  those  who 
are  well  up  in  mathematics. 


Addresses  Delivered  bepore  the  World's  Railway  Com- 
merce Congress,  held  in  Chicago,  III.,  June  19-28,  1893, 
under  t?ie  auspices  of  tlie  World's  Columbian  Auxiliary  of  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition.  Official  Report.  266  pp., 
8i  X  6  in.  Chicago  :  The  Railway  Age  and  Northwestern 
Railroader. 

The  title  of  this  volume  indicates  its  general  character. 
That  of  the  separate  addresses  and  their  subjects  is  not  so 
easy  to  describe.  The  subjects  are  grouped  under  five  gen- 
eral heads  :  1,  Opening  Addresses  ;  2,  Railway  Law  and  Leg- 
islation ;  3,  Railway  Management  and  Operation  ;  4,  Railway 
Employes  ;  and  5,  Railway  History  apd  Development.  As 
there  were  35  different  addresses  and  papers,  we  have  not  room 
for  their  titles  and  the  names  of  their  authors  even,  much  less 
can  we  convey  any  sort  of  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the 
addresses,  which  range  all  the  way  from  the  Constitutional 
Qua  rant  ces  of  Railway  PropNerties  and  Franchises  against  Leg- 
islative Spoliation  to  discussions  of  the  merits  of  Safety  Appli- 
ances and  Methods  of  Heating  and  Lighting  Cars.  Candor 
compels  us  to  say  that  the  book  is  somewhat  dreary.  Many 
of  the  papers  have  distinctly  the  character  of  "  compositions,  * 
written  to  order  or  by  request,  and  not  because  the  authors 
had  anything  of  special  value  to  say.  Not  a  few  of  the  ad- 
dresses are  on  subjects  on  which  the  authors  were  not  experts, 
and  there  are  unmistakable  indications  of  what  is  called  **  col- 
lating" in  some  of  them.  An  invitation  to  read  a  paper  at  a 
Worla's  Congress  is  hard  to  resist,  hence  the  size  01  this  vol- 
ume. It  is,  of  course,  true  and  reasonable  that  when  so  many 
distinguished  persons  are  asked  to  take  part  in  a  conference 
of  this  kind,  that  much  that  is  interesting  and  valuable  will 
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be  Q voiced  ;  but  a  few  of  the  addresses  before  us,  like  the 
stocks  of  some  railroad  companies,  are  07erinuch  diluted.  As 
the  book  contains  over  150,000  words,  it  is  filling,  but  not  al- 
ways satisfying. 


The  First  Steam  Screw  Propeller  Boats  to  Navigate 
THE  Waters  of  any  Country.  By  Francis  B.  Stevens. 
From  the  Hoboken  Ferry  Company,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  30 
pp.,  9i  X6i  in. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  reprint  from  the  Stevens  Indicator,  and 
describes  the  experiments  and  actual  performance  of  Colonel 
John  Stevens  in  applying  a  screw  propeller  and  steam  power 
to  navigation  on  the  Hudson  River  from  1802  to  1806.  Inci- 
dentally a  historical  sketch  is  also  given  describing  what  had 
been  done  in  this  direction  previous  to  that  date.  The  pam- 
phlet contains  a  number  of  very  excellent  engravings,  made 
from  photograplis  showing  the  engine,  boiler,  and  propellers 
which  Colonel  Stevens  constructed  at  Hoboken  in  1^  and 
applied  to  a  boat  at  that  time.  The  boat  has  been  twice  recon- 
structed ;  the  third  one  was  sent  to  the  Columbian  Exhibition. 
The  engravings  show  several  different  views  of  the  engine  sepa- 
rate from  and  several  in  its  position  in  the  t>oat.  Besides  de- 
scribing what  Colonel  Stevens  did,  the  historical  sketch  con- 
tains much  of  interest  relating  to  the  achievements  of  other 
inventors.  It  is  from  sketches  like  this  that  the  history  of  the 
future  must  be  made. 


Pqor's  Dirbgtort  op  Railway  Officials.  Eighth  Annual 
Number^  1893,  Containing  Lists  of  the  Officers  of  all  Railways 
in  North  America  and  of  the  Leading  Organizations  Auxil- 
iary to  the  Railway  System  ;  Lists  of  Officers  of  South  Ameri- 
can and  Hawaiian  Railways,  etc,  511  pp.,  8|  X  5f  in. 
Compiled  from  ofiicial  information.  Poor's  Railroad  Man- 
ual, 70  Wall  Street.  New  York. 

We  are  somewhat  late  in  noticing  this  volume,  and  owing 
to  the  large  number  of  books  sent  us  for  review,  cannot  atone 
for  the  lateness  of  our  notice  bv  fully  describing  the  merits  of 
this  number.  It  has  grown,  of  course,  in  somewhat  the  same 
or  greater  proportion  than  our  railroad  system  has.  It  is  re- 
plete with  information,  of  which  it  may,  however,  t>e  said,  as 
the  Caledonian  did  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  "  It  is  interesting 
reading,  but  a  little  hard  to  remember."  In  the  circular  ac- 
companying the  volume  it  is  said  that  "  a  new  feature  now  first 
introduced  into  this  book  is  a  classified  index  to  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  railway  appliances,  which  is  the  most  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  buyers'  guide  ever  compiled  for  the 
use  of  railway  officials.  In  this  guide  we  have  indexed  you 
under  numerous  headings  appropriate  to  your  business,  de- 
tails of  which  we  will  furnish  you  on  application."  True  to 
their  promise,  the  publishers  have  indexed  "  us"  under  the 
appropriate  title,  and  doubtless  many  of  our  readers  will  find 
that  they  are  similarly  favored.  * 


The  Corliss  Engine,  by  John  T.  Henthorn,  and  Its  Man- 
agement, by  Charles  D.  Thurber.  Edited  by  Egbert  P. 
Watson.    Third  Edition,  enlarged.    98  pp..  6  X  ^  in. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  transcript  from  its  title-page, 
this  book  has  a  sort  of  composite  authorship.  Some  of  Uie 
language  in  it  also  has  a  "  composite"  character,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  extract : 

The  gradnal  deTelopment  and  appreciation  of  the  Corliss  system  daring 
the  past  86  years  has  grown  to  sach  proportions  as  to  trace  this  Cor- 
liss principle  in  the  design  and  build  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  engines 
need  in  oar  manufactaring  indnstrles  in  this  and  foreign  conntries,  and  I 
mar  say  that  Its  nse  for  maritime  purposes  is  l>etter  appreciated  to-day, 
ana  will  be  still  better  in  years  to  come,  by  the  few  years  of  experience  that 
it  has  been  subjected  to  to  determine  its  value  over  other  systems  now  in 
nse  for  that  purpose. 

Daring  this  long  period  of  iDcreaslng  usefulness,  it  has  been  the  rlM  and 
fall  of  the  most  sangaine  expectations  of  miny  inventors  for  its  honors. 
Safflcient  evidence  has  been  gathered  by  steam  users  throachont,  I  may 
say,  the  civilized  world,  as  a  criterion  of  its  merits ;  and  this  has  been 
established  by  facts  covering  economical  performance  for  years  rather  than 
by  claims  based  opon  theory. 

This  is  a  little  mixed.  The  book,  however,  is  of  the  type 
called  **  practical."  and  for  some  reason  in  books  of  that  kind 
clear,  lucid  English  does  not  seem  to  be  regarded  as  essential. 
The  various  chapters  treat  of  Steam  Jacketing,  Indicator 
Car  .is,  the  GoFernor,  Valve-Gear  and  Valve  Setting,  Lubrica- 
tion, the  Air  Pump  and  its  Management,  Care  of  Driving- 
Gears,  Heating  by  Exhaust  Steam,  and  Engine  Foundations. 


Practical  IiiSTRucTioNS  Relatiko  to  the  Construction 
AND  Use  op  the  Stbav  Engine  Indicator.  Part  I. 
General  Design  and  Gomtruction  of  Steam  Engine  Indica- 
tors, Special  Design,  Construction,  cmd  Use  of  the  Crosby 
Ini>icator,  with  Directions  for  its  Attachment  and  the  Con- 
struction  of  Suitable  MecharUtm-foT  Operating  the  Drum,  to- 
gether withfuU  Instructions  for  taking  Diagrams,  Comput- 
ing Horse  f&wers,  etc.,  to  whie^  is  added  compete  Directions 
for  Using  Am^efs  Polar  Planimeter,  and  Professor  C,  H, 
Peabody's  Calorimeter,  j/ftt  II.  By  Albert  F.  Hall, 
S.B,  Britf  Article  on  tnS^j^neration  of  Steam,  and  Correct 
Methods  for  making  Engine  bmd  Boiler  lissts,  with  fuU  Nu- 
merical Applications,  Together  with- Numerical  Examples 
Illustrating  Various  Ways  df  Calculating  the  Steam  Con- 
sumption from  the  Diagramletc.  95  pp.,  7  X  4i  in.  Bos- 
ton :  The  Crosby  Steam  Gau[|a&  Valve  Company. 

The  above  transcript  from  the  title-page  of  the  excellent 
little  book  before  us  is  so  long  that  th^M  is  little  room  for 
other  notice.  As  it  is  fully  descriptive  of  the  character  of  the 
publication,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  much  more.  In 
the  preface  the  publishers  say  : 

The  purpose  of  this  book  if  to  enable  the  engineer  of  ordinary  ability  to 
nnderetand  :  First,  the  design,  construction,  and  nse  of  the  CroM»y  Steam- 
Bngine  Indicator.  Secondly,  to  make  sniiable  preparation  for  applying  it 
to  a  steam  engine,  Incladlng  the  meehanipm  for  operating  the  papeh  dram. 
Thirdly,  to  take  diagrams,  read  them  intelligently,  and,  after  some  expe- 
rience, dednce  from  them  such  information  as  to  the  working  of  an  engine 
aa  a  good  Instrument  skillfully  applied  and  handled  Is  capable  of  revealing 
to  the  Btmdioms  and  observing  mind. 

All  this  the  book  does  excellently  well,  and  we  regret  that 
we  cannot  devote  more  space  to  pointing  out  its  merits.  Part 
II  is  a  verv  clear  elucidation  of  the  phenomena  attending 
the  generation  of  steam,  the  calculations  involved  in  engine 
and  boiler  tests,  and  directions  for  making  them.  This  little 
volume  is  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  in  many  cases 
the  best  literature  on  Pome  engineering  subjects  is  found  in 
trade  catalogues. 


International  Maritime  Congress.  General  Report  and 
Minvles  of  Proceedings  of  Second  Meeting  held  at  the  Instil 
tution  of  Civil  Engineers,  London,  1893.  Printed  and  sold  by 
Unwin  Brothers,  27  Pilgrim  Street,  E.  C,  London.  Five 
volumes.     lOi  X  6f  in.,  46,  196,  144,  118,  and  211  pp. 

In  an  Introductory  Note  to  the  General  Report  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  origin  and  genesis  of  this  Copgress  is  given  : 

The  first  meeting  was  held  in  Paris  in  1889,  under  the  title 
of  "  Congi^s  international  des  tra^aux  maritimes,''  and  the 
proceedings  were  considered  so  satisfactoiy  that,  at  the  close 
of  the  sittings,  the  members  unanimously  determined  to  make 
the  Congress  permanent  by  the  appointment  of  a  ''  Permanent 
Commission,'*  witii  its  headquarters  in  Paris. 

This  Commission  comprises  representativea  of  18  Bnropean  conn- 
tries.  The  duty  of  the  Commission  is  to  arrange  for  meetings  of  the  Con- 
Sress  at  suitable  periods  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe.  It  was 
eclded  in  July,  189S,  that  the  second  meeting  should  be  held  this  year  In 
London,  and,  to  give  effect  to  that  decision,  an  Organizing  Committee  was 
formed  in  England,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Brassey.  .  .  .  The 
meetings  of  the  Congress  for  the  reading  and  dlscusaion  of  papers  were  held 
in  sections,  among  which  the  subjects  to  be  considered  were  divided  as 
follows :  I,  Harbors  and  Breakwaters ;  11,  Docks ;  III,  Shipbuilding  and 
Marine  Bngineeiing ;  IV.  Lighthouses,  Bnovs,  Fog-Signals,  etc  The  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  four  Sections  are  published  In  separate  yolumes. 

We  have  not  time  nor  space  to  give  even  the  titles  of  the 
interesting  papers  and  discussions  thereon  in  these  volumes, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  Section  III,  can  only  enumerate 
them.  On  Harbors  and  Breakwaters  there  are  18  papers,  and 
discussions  on  about  half  of  them.  On  Docks  there  are  U 
papers,  only  a  few  of  which  appear  to  have  been  discussed. 
On  Lighthouses  and  Buoys  there  were  10  papers,  and  on  Ship- 
building and  Marine  Engineering  there  were  the  following 
papers :  Steam  Communication  with  the  Coalfnent  Past  and 
Present,  by  A.  E.  Seaton ;  Ocean  Passenger  Steamships,  by 
J.  H.  Biles ;  a  Description  of  the  New  Sand-Pump  Dredger  , 
for  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbor  Board,  by  A.  Blechynden  ; 
Marine  Boiler  Construction,  by  C.  E.  Stromeyer ;  and  on 
Shipowners  and  Shipbuilders  in  their  Teehnical  Belatioflships, 
by  A.  Denny.  There  is  room  for  regret,  both  on  the  part  of 
oiir  readers  and  the  writer,  that  we  cannot  dwell  on  the  points 
of  interest  in  these  papers,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  area  of  the  pages  of  The  American  Engineer  is  limited, 
whereas  that  of  current  engineering  literature  is  boundless. 

We  will  only  linger  on  one  point  more.  The4ttyle  in  which 
these  reportd  are  printed  is  an  example  which  an  secretaries 
might  imitate  with  advantage.  The  print  is  lon^  primer 
leaded,  and  measures  4  X  7  in.  The  in8i4e  margin  is  li  and 
the  outside  1^  in.,  and  the  volumes  are  botOid  so  as  to  open 
easily.    Reading  them  is  thus  a  luxury. 
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The  Science  of  Mechanics.  A  Oritieal  and  Historical  Ex- 
pontion  of  its  Principles,  By  Dr.  Eraest  Mach,  Professor 
of  Physics  ia  the  University  of  Prague.  Translate  from 
the  second  German  edition  by  Thomas  J.  McCormack. 

:  584  pp.,  7i  X  51  in.  Chicago  :  The  Open  Court  Publish- 
.  ing  Company. 

The  general  character  of  this  book  is  indicated  in  the  au- 
thor's preface,  in  which  he  says  : 

"  The  gist  and  kernel  of  mechiitt^  ideas  has  in  almost  every 
case  grown  up  in  the  investigatitfTof  very  simple  and  special 
cases  of  mechanical  processes  ;  iind  the  analysis  of  the  history 
of  the  discussions  concerning  these  cases  must  ever  remain  the 
method,  at  once  the  most  eff^^vo  and  the  most  natural  for 
laying  this  gist  and  kernel  baip  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  it  is  the  only  "wjuf^  which  a  real  compreheDsion 
of  the  general  upshot  01  mechanics  is  to  be  attained. 

"I  have  framed  vi^  exposition  of  the  subject  agreeably  to 
these  views.'* 

The  book  may  be  said  to  be  a  history  and  analysis  of  the 
evolution  of  the  Science  of  Mechanics.  Whether  or  not  it  be 
true,  as  the  author  asserts,  that  it  is  only  by  an  analysis  of  the 
history  of  the  discussions  from  which  the  present  science  of 
mechanics  has  been  evolved  that  a  real  comprehension  of  the 
*'  upshot  of  mechanics  is  to  be  attained/'  his  book  is  never- 
the^s  a  very,  interesting  and  instructive  one. 

The  subjects  treated  of  in  the  different  chapters  are  :  I,  The 
Development  of  the  Principles  of  Statics,  in  their  application 
to  the  lever  inclined  plane,  composition  of  forces,  virtual 
velocities,  fluids,  gaseous  bodies,  and  a  retrospect  of  the  de- 
velopment of  statics. 

II,  The  Development  of  the  Principles  of  Dynamics,  with  an 
account  of  Galileo's,  Huvgens's,  and  Newton's  achievements, 
and  the  latter's  views  of  time,  space,  and  motion,  and  a  critique 
of  the  Newtonian  enunciations.  A  discussion  of  the  princi- 
ples of  reaction,  the  concept  of  mass,  and  of  the  development 
of  dynamics  is  included  in  this  chapter. 

III,  The  Extended  Application  of  the  Principles  of  Me- 
chanics and  the  Deductive  Development  of  the  Science.  The 
separate  subjects  treated  in  this  chapter  are  the  Newtonian 
principles,  formulae  and  units  of  mechanics,  conservation  of 
momentum,  center  of  gravity  and  of  areas,  laws  of  impact, 
D'Alembert's  principle,  vis  vifxi,  least  constraint,  least  action, 
Hamilton's  principle,  and  some  applications  of  the  principles 
of  mechanics  to  hydrostatic  and  hydrodynamic  questions. 

.IV,  The  Formal  Development  of  Mechanics,  including  iso- 
perimetrical  problems ;  theological,  animistic,  and  mystical 
points  of  view  in  mechanics ;  analytical  mechanics  alid  the 
economy  of  science. 

V,  The  Relations  of  3Iechanics  to  Physics  and  to  Physi- 
ology. 

The  book  is  well  printed,  and  is  illustrated  w^ith  235  engrav- 
ings, mostly  diagrams,  and  has  that  commendable  addition,  a 
good  index. 

BRiTisn  Railways.  Their  Passenger  Services,  Boiling  Stock, 
LocomoiiveSy  Gradients,  and  Express  Speeds,  By  J.  Pearson 
Pattisoo.    252  pp.,  8i  X  5f  in.     Cassell  &  Co.,  Limited. 

The  character  and  scope  of  this  book  is  perhaps  best  de- 
scribed in  its  own  preface,  in  which  the  Author  says  : 

The  subject  of  railway  traveling  is  alone  considered,  and  that  mainly 
from  a  statlntical  standpoint.  Particulars  of  the  commercial  speed  of  all 
the  leading  British  lines  are  given,  followed  by  a  description  of  the  loco- 
motives at  present  used  in  express  traffic,  the  giadienta  over  which  they 
ran,  and  the  actual  work  they  perform.  Prefaced  to  this  detailed  descrip. 
tion  of  the  various  svsteme  is  an  introductory  section  dealing  in  the  most 
genera]  manner  with  the  snbiect  ef  railway  traveling  in  this  and  other 
coaDlries,  and  commenting  briefly  on  the  train  services,  the  rolling  stock, 
and  the  nfety  appliances  used  in  passenger  trains  working  not  only  in  this 
country,  butou  the  Continent,  ana  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  book  is  dfl^ided  into  three  parts,  the  first  consisting  of 
four  sections  on  Speed  and  Punctuality,  Passenger  Rolling 
Stock  :  Safety  and  Safety  Appliances  ;  Locomotives,  Gradi- 
ents, Curves,  Train  Loads,  and  Train  Timing. 

In  Part  II  the  British  lines  arc  described  in  considerable  de- 
tail. To  quote  again,  this  time  from  "  Explanatory  Notes  to 
Part  II,"  the  author  says :  "  The  length  of  each  system  is 
given  approximatelv,  the  traveling  facilities  are  described, 
and  punctuality  and  local  train  services  are  discussed.  Fol- 
lowing this,  under  the  subtitle  of  Rolling  Stock  and  General 
Accommodation,  the  safet3>^  appliances,  stations,  etc.,  of  each 
company  are  briefly  descril)ed." 

Locomotive  work  is  discussed  under  the  sc])arate  subtitles 
of  Speed,  Gradients,  Locomotives,  Actual  Performances,  and 
under  these  are  considered  respectively  *'  the  demands  made 
on  the  locomotive  In  (he  way  of  speed,  the  contour  of  the  line 
over  which  these  speeds  are  to  be  maintained,  the  machines 


actually  doing  the  work  indicated  in  the  previous  sections, 
and  the  manner  in  which  these  machines  actually  perform 
this  work,  as  illustrated  by  a  verv  large  number  of  examples 
observed,  personally,  in  actual  daily  practice.'*  Profiles  of 
all  the  lines,  and  speed  recorder  diagrams  of  some  of  them, 
and  outline  engravings  showing  the  principal  features  of  the 
leading  type  of  locDmotive  of  each  line,  are  given.  There  is 
also  a  tabular  statement  giving  the  principal  dimensions  and 
weights  of  different  classes  of  engines  used  on  the  respective 
lines. 

In  the  last  section,  or  Concluding  Remarks,  the  following 
topics  are  discussed  :  The  Highest  Speed  ever  Recorded  ;  The 
Fastest  Train  in  the  Worid ;  The  Race  to  Edinburgh  ;  Com- 
petitive Traffic  and  Uphill  Running. 

The  book  is  admirably  printed,  and  is  bound  so  that  it  opens 
easily,  which  is  characteristic  of  most  English  binding,  whereas 
in  reading  some  American  books  one  often  feels  the  need  of  a 
**  jimmy    to  pry  them  open. 

Compound  LocoMorrvBs.  Bv  Arthur  Tannatt  Woods.  Sec- 
ond edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  David  Leonard  Barnes. 
330  pp.,  5f  X  8i  in.  Chicago :  The  Railway  Age  and 
Northwestern  Railroader* 

As  the  above  transcript  of  the  title-page  of  this  book  indi- 
cates, it  is  a  recast  of  Professor  Woods's  former  book.  The 
new  edition  is  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  original,  is  printed 
in  larger  type,  and  is  generally  much  improved.  In  the  pref- 
ace to  the  new  edition  it  is  said  that ''  the  aim  has  been  to  add 
all  important  developments  since  the  first  edition,  and  to  de> 
scribe  not  so  much  the  plans  of  various  inventors,  as  to  place 
before  the  reader  the  actual  construction  and  practical  value 
of  compound  locomotives  that  have  been  built  and  put  into 
service.  ...  There  has  been  added  further  considera- 
tion of  the  more  important  functions  of  compound  locomo- 
tives, based  on  analysis  of  data  and  indicator  cards,  which 
were  not  available  for  the  first  edition.  .  .  .  The  first  10 
chapters  have  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  students. 
Chapter  XI.  to  Xa.,  inclusive,  refer  more  particularly  to  the 
different  types  of  compound  locomotives,  and  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  designers  of  locomotives.  Chapters  XXI.  to  XXIII. 
are  intended  to  place  before  the  reader  an  unprejudiced  com- 
parison of  the  different  types,  and  to  indicate  wliv  double  ex- 
pansion is  expected  to  be  more  economical  than  single  expan- 
sion for  locomotives. '^ 

The  first  eight  chapters  of  the  book  treat  of  the  Distribution 
and  Action  of  the  Steam  in  the  Cylinders.  The  ninth  chapter 
is  on  the  Starting  Power  of  Compound  Locomotives ;  the 
tenth  on  Condensation  in  the  Cylinders  ;  the  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  thirteenth  on  Valve-Gear ;  the  fourteenth  on  the  Effect 
of  the  Reciprocating  Parts ;  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth 
contain  descriptions  of  different  t^'pes  of  Compound  Locomo- 
tives ;  the  twenty-first  is  on  Starting  G^ear  ;  the  twenty-second 
on  Reasons  for  Economy,  and  the  twenty-third  on  Different 
Types  of  Compound  Locomotives.  An  appendix  contains  a 
variety  of  data  for  which  no  appropriate  place  could  be  found 
in  the  l)ody  of  the  book.  A  good  index  completes  the  vcl- 
ume,  which  is  well  printed,  on  fairly  good  paper,  and  is  illus- 
trated with  engravings  made  by  a  photo-engraving  process, 
which  are  very  good  of  their  kind. 

Altogether  the  book  is  the  best  treatise  on  the  subject  in  ex- 
istence, but  in  view  of  the  tentative  character  of  Us  subject 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  treatise  of  this  kind  should 
have  the  form  of  an  annual,  which  each  year  would  summa- 
rize the  failures  and  report  the  successes  of  compound  locomo- 
tives. Such  a  series  of  books  would  become  a  sort  of  history 
of  the  mechanical  evolution  of  compound  locomotives,  which 
might  be  as  useful  to  future  investigators  as  Bulwer's  proposed 
history  of  human  error. 


Album  and  Catalogue  oftlveSociHe  Suisse  Pour  la  Construc- 
tion de  fA>c4)7notii>es  et  de  Machines,  Winterthur,  Suisse. 
34  plates  and  lext.     13^  X  9f  in. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  new  album  and  catalogue  just 
issued  by  this  Company,  which  is  intert'sting  if  compared  with 
the  catalogues  of  locomotive  builders  in  this  country,  first 
aR  an  example  of  this  class  of  publications,  and,  second,  as 
illustrating  the  types  of  locomotives  constructed  at  these 
works.  The  plates  consist  of  half-tone  engravings  printed 
on  heavy  plate  paper  with  a  somewrhat  rough  surface,  and 
of  a  different  texture  from  any  we  remember  seetng  used 
in  this  country.  The  effect  is  very  good,  and  is  improved  by 
a  light  buff  background,  on  which  the  plates  are  printecf. 
The  descriptions  and  dimensions  of  the  engines  illustrated  are 
given  on  tliin  sheets  opposite  the  engraving,  and  are  given  in 
French  and  German. 
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The  first  engine  illustrated  is  *a  small  four-wheeled  coupled 
tank  engine,  which  has  the  walking-beam  arrangement  de- 
signed hy  Mr.  Brown,  the  former  Superintendent  of  these 
works.  The  next  plate  illustrates  an  engine  of  the  ''  type 
Forney,"  which  resembles  closely  the  locomotiyes  used  on  the 
New  York  Eleyated  roads.  The  third  is  a  four- wheeled  tank 
engine  with  outside  cylinders  in  the  usual  position.  The 
yalye-gear  is  an  Allen  straight  link  worked  from  overhung 
cranks  on  the  outside  of  the  back  crank-pins.  The  fourth 
plate  shows  a  similar  machine  to  its  predecessor,  but  with  an 
outside  Walschaert  yalve-gear.  This  form  of  yalve-gear  is 
used  on  perhaps  one-half  of  the  engines  illustrated.  There 
arc  seyeral  examples  of  locomotiyes  of  the  mogul  type, 
some  with  tenders  and  others  without,  the  latter  haying  the 
tanks  between  the  frames  and  on  the  sides  of  the  boiler.  A 
peculiarity  of  some  of  this  class  of  engines  is  that  the  cylin- 
ders are  placed  behind  the  smoke-box.  In  the  side  yiew  of 
these  engines  the  center  of  the  chimney  is  about  coincident 
with  a]  yertical  center  line  drawn  through  the  center  of  the 
truck.  The  back  axles  appear  to  be  behmd  the  fire  boxes  or 
immediately  below  the  back  portion.  This  arrangement  makes 
a  yery  compactlooldng  engine  with  quite  long  tubes.  In 
some  of  them  the  steam -pipes  are  carried  outside  of  the  boilers, 
which  would  not  commend  itself  to  American  builders.  Fig. 
11  shows  a  yery  neat  design  and  follows  American  practice 
yery  closely.  The  driying-wheels  are  about  4  ft.  diameter. 
The  foot-board  is  placed  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  of 
these  wheels,  and  that  of  the  tender  and  the  running-board 
are  all  placed  on  the  same  line.  Consequently  the  top  sur- 
faces of  all  of  these  are  in  a  continuous  horizontal  line,  from 
the  back  part  of  the  tender  to  the  front  of  the  engine.  It 
giyes  the  engine  a  yery  simple  appearance,  and  the  method  of 
construction  does  not  seem  to  be  in  any  way  objectionable. 

A  number  of  small  tramway  locomotives,  with  four  and  six 
wheels  coupled,  are  also  illustrated  ;  most  of  them  have  Brown's 
walking  beam  with  the  cylinder  horizontal  and  elevated  above 
the  driving-wheels.  This  establishment  has  made  a  specialty 
of  locomotives  for  steep  mountain  roads,  which  are  operated 
with  toothed  racks  and  gears,  and  a  number  of  such  engines 
are  illustrated  in  the  catalogue  before  us.  Some  of  them  ap- 
pear to  be  very  complicated.  There  are  a  great  many  ingen- 
ious features  illustrated  in  the  designs  in  this  book,  which 
would  require  much  more  space  than  we  can  now  giye  to 
them  to  describe,  and  any  one  who  has  ever  designed  a  locomo- 
tive will  be  yery  much  interested  in  studying  the  ingenious 
devices  which  are  shown,  and  for  which  this  establishment  has 
always  been  noted. 


I.  The  Oriental  Republic  op  Uruguay  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exhibition,  Chicago,  1893.  Qeography, 
Rural  Industries,  Commerce,  GenercU  Statistics.    By  Carlos 

f  Maria  de  Pena  and  Hon  ore  Roustan,  Director  of  the  General 
Statistics  Ofllce.     Translated  into  English  by  J.  J.  Rethore. 
;    Monteyideo,  1898.    54  pp.,  6f  X  10  in.,  and  folded  map. 

II.  Treatise  on  the  Socth  American  Railways  and  the 
Great  International  Lines;  sent  to  the  World's  Exhi- 
'bition  of  Chicago  by  the  Ministry  of  Foment  (f)  of  the  Oriental 
Republic  of  Uruguay,  Montevideo :  La  Naci6n  Steam 
Printing  Office,  Calle  25  de  Mayo,  Nos.  146-54. 1893.    1,252 

\     pp.,  llXTfin. 

III.  Comparison  op  English  and  American  Locomotives 
in  the  Argentine  Republic.    16  pp.,  lOi  x  5  in. 

'  The  title-pages  of  these  books,  which  have  been  transcribed 
Ikboye,  will  giye  an  idea  of  their  character.  The  first  is  a 
pam|)hlet  prepared  for  distribution  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition, 
and  intended  to  give  an  idea  of  the  resources  and  general 
characteristics  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay. 

The  second,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  treatise  on  the  South 
American  Railways,  and  embraces  the  railways  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Uruguay,  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  United— or  must 
we  now  say  the  Disunited  ?— States  of  Brazil,  the  Republics  of 
Chile,  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  and  Peru,  the  Intercontinental  and 
Inteioceanic  lines,  the  Population  of  the  South  American 
States,  and  a  description  of  the  Ports  and  Railways  of  the 
Oriental  Republic.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  an  English 
translatioif  of  the  Spanish  text,  which  is  given  in  the  latter 
half.  A  map  of  the  South  American  liaiTway  was  intended 
to  accompany  the  yolume«  but  this  unfortunately  has  not 
reached  us. 

The  third  publication  Is  a  pamphlet,  from  which  we  give 
some  extracts  on  another  page. 


Journal  op  the  American  Society  op  NAyAL  Engineers. 
Volume  F,  No.  4,  November,  1898.  Published  quarterly  by 
the  Society,  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  publication  comes  to  us  with  a  long  list  of  interesting 
papers,  articles,  and  notes  which  swell  its  dimensions  to  814  pp. 
Only  a  small  number  of  these  papers  were,  howeyer,  prepared 
especially  for  this  publication  or  for  the  Society  which  it  rep- 
resents. The  question  might  be  raised  as  to  how  far  it  is  judi- 
cious for  a  Society  like  this  to  distend  ks  published  proceedings 
with  rei)rints  which  are  easiljiyiccessible  in  other  publications. 
If  a  Society  can  make  originafcoatributions  to  the  knowledge 
for  the  promotion  of  which  it  is  organized,  whatever  it  can 
give  will  bo  receiyed  with  open  hands  and,  it  may  be  said, 
open  minds.  If  it  becomes  a  dealer  in  second-hand  articles 
it  may  serve  some  useful  purpoie,  but  can  hardly  assume 
a  first  place  among  the  institutions. of  feaming. 


Per  I  Mbrcati  Copbrti  (On  Coyered  Markets).  By  Marc 
Aarelio  Boldi.  Published  by  the  Fratelli  Centenari,  Rome. 
7i  X  9  in.,  140  pp.,  paper  coyers. 

In  this  book  Signer  Boldi  treats  the  subject  of  covered 
markets  in  all  its  branches,  not  only  their  materials,  construc- 
tion, and  architecture  are  fully  considered,  but  all  the  laws 
and  regulations  in  every  detail  which  should  goyern  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  traffic  <^rried  on  in  them.  The  work  is 
diyided  into  five  parts.  The  first  opens  with  a  brief  historical 
account  of  the  rise  and  development  of  markets  in  yarious 
countries  ;  next  are  presented  the  conditions  which  should  be 
fulfilled  by  coyered  markets  to-day,  in  order  to  produce  the 
highest  degree  of  usefulness.  In  the  second  part,  to  show 
what  has  been  done  to  provide  the  centers  of  habitation  with 
covered  markets  satisfying:  such  conditions,  a  description  is 
given  of  many  markets  erected  in  Europe  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  followed  by  a  table  containing  the  principal  data  re- 
lating to  such  markets.  In  the  third  part  is  described,  with 
still  greater  minuteness,  what  has  been  done  in  Italy.  No 
mention  is  made  of  any  American  markets.  France,  it  is 
stated,  has  always  taken  the  lead  in  these  matters,  and  with 
regard  to  the  excellence  of  its  covered  markets  holds  indis- 
putably the  first  place  among  civilized  nations.  The  Author 
states  that  in  these  descriptions  his  aim  is  not  so  much  to  make 
an  abstract  study  of  covered  markets  as  to  collect  all  the  in- 
formation possible,  especially  of  a  technical  nature,  which  can 
l)e  of  use  to  those  particularly  interested  in  the  subject.  In 
parts  fourth  and  fifth  are  ffiven  the  results  of  Signer  Boldi's 
studies.  He  here  presents  ms  yiews  as  to  the  means  he  con* 
siders  most  conducive  to  the  end  of  perfection  of  building 
and  arrangement  in  eyery  respect.  He  closes  with  some  re- 
marks on  markets  as  financial  investments  he  had  hoped,  he 
says,  at  the  time  of  beginning  the  book,  to  be  able  to  giye 
figures  upon  which  arguments  in  their  fayoL  must  be  based, 
but  that  statistics  do  not  yet  famish  sucH'information  in  a 
way  to  serve  this  end.  He  has,  however,  in  the  course  of  his 
own  studies  and  inyestigations,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
coyered  markets  should  beMsttjfd  among  those  building  en- 
terprises which  yield  a  high  rivtfb  of  interest,  his  opinion  being 
that  such  interest  fluctuates  in  the  neighborhood  of  7  per  cent. 
The  book  is  clearly  and  concisely  written..  Eight  folding 
plates  giye  views  and  plans  of  ancient  and  n]||d^n  markets. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Proceedings  of  tJie  Tieenty^fourth  Annual  Convention  of  tlie 
Master  Gar  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  held  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  September  18-15, 
1898.     54  pp.,  10  X  6f  in. 

Annual  Report  oftlie  State  Geologist  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
with  two  large  maps,  one  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
other  of  parts  of  Monmouth  and  Middlesex  counties.  867  pp., 
9  X  5f  in.  Trenton,  N.  J.:  The  John  L.  Murphy  Publishing 
Company,  Printers. 


TRADE    CATALOGUES. 


The  number  of  Trade  Catalogues  which  are  sent  to  us  dur- 
ing the  past  month  is  so  great  that  we  find  it  Impossible  to 
do  more  than  to  make  a  very  brief  mention  of  them  : 


Standard  Water-Tube  Safety  Boilers,  manufactured 
by  The  Link  Belt  Machinery  Company,   Chicago.     8  pp.. 
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5|  X  7i  in.  Describes  the  constcnction  of  the  boilers  briefly, 
and  illustrates  them  with  a  perspective  sectional  view  and 
engravings  of  boiler  fronts.  Also  gives  illustration  and  de- 
scription of  the  Ewart  clutch  and  view  of  works  on  last  page. 


The  Caswell  Hot-Water  Cibculator,  for  Heating  Dwell- 
ings, Stores,  Greenhouses,  Depots,  Schoolhouses,  etc.,  with 
Hot  Water  by  Force<i  Circulation,  manufactured  bv  P.K. 

In. 


X  8i 


The 


Caswell  &  Co.,  Hartford,  €onn^  8  pp.,  5f 

circulator  is  illustrated  and  desorfbed,  and  its  application  to  a 

heater  shown. 


The  Robins  Life  Guard  or  Safety  Fender  for  Elec- 
tric AND  Cable  Cars.  Bv  t)ie  Robins  Life  Guard  and  Manu- 
facturing Company,  PhiMetphia.  14  pp.,  6  X  9i  in.  Illus- 
trated by  engravings  of  the  aoparatus,  some  of  which  show 
more  or  less  oilapldated  individuals  in  precarious  positions  on 
the  fender.  An  improvement  in  the  moral  appearance  of  the 
persons  who  arc  saved  would  add  to  the  apparent  merits  of 
the  device.  Those  shown  in  the  engravings  look  like  tramps, 
and  it  is  a  little  questionable  whethei  it  might  not  be  as  well 
to  run  over  some  of  them.  A  device,  however,  which  will 
catch  tramns  will  also  save  honest  folks,  and  that  is  what  this 
"  life  guara  "  is  intended  for. 


New  (jNiVBRfiAL  Cutter  and  Tool  Grinder.  By  the 
Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Company,  Cincinnati,  O.  24  pp., 
6  X  9i  in.  This  publication  gives  first  a  good  engraving  of 
the  machine,  the  construction  of  which  is  afterward  described. 
On  the  fourth  page  an  engraving,  made  from  a  photograph,  is 
given  which  shows  various  kinds  of  cutters,  reamers,  and 
other  tools  which  may  be  ground  on  the  machine.  On  pp. 
6  to  15  inclusive  a  number  of  outline  engravings  are  shown, 
indicating  the  method  of  using  this  machine,  with  clear  descrip- 
tions explaining  how  it  is  done.  Some  suggestions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  care  and  use  of  the  machine  and  a  list  of  parts, 
which  may  be  furnished,  completes  the  pamphlet. 


The  2  X  24  Flat  Turret  Lathe,  manufactured  by  the 
Jones  &  Lamson  Machine  Company,  Springfield,  Vt.  71  pp., 
6X9  in.  This  volume  contains  two  very  good  engravings 
showing  front  and  back  views  of  the  machine  described,  and 
descriptions  thereof.  These  are  followed  by  six  pages  of  en- 
gravings showing  the  chucks,  slides,  tools,  and  various  appli- 
ances which  are  used.  Twelve  pages  of  illustrations  showing 
and  describing  the  kind  of  work  which  can  be  done  on  this 
machine.  A  chapter  with  six  engravings  showing  and  de- 
scribing its  evolution  and  a  full  description  of  it  follow.  Fac- 
similes of  testimonial  letters,  a  list  of  users,  directions  for  set- 
tiqg  up  and  operating  the  machine,  and  a  folded  plate  showing 
some  large  speeiaitfis  of  work  done  on  it,  with  a  table  of  speeds 
on  the  back,  complete  the  publication. 


The  Vbnturi  Meter,  ^MMIH  by  Clemens  Herschel, 
Hydraulic  Engineer,  made  by  DtiJwers'  Iron  Foundry,  Found- 
ers and  Machinists,  Providence,  R.  I.,  5f  X  9  in.  This  pain- 
Shlet  is  unpaged,.but  contains  about  70  pp.  It  contains  first  a 
escription  of  th^Venturi  meter,  of  which  it  is  said  in  the 
opening  paragraph  that  "it  is  named  for  the  Italian  philoso- 
pher, Yeniuri,  who  first  called  attention,  in  1796,  to  the  relation 
between  the  velocities  and  pressures  of  fluids  when  flowing 
through  converging  and  diverging  tubes."  The  description  of 
the  instrument  is  followed  by  a  reprint  of  a  paper  describing 
it,  which  was  read  before  the  Society  of  CiWl  Engineers  in 
1887.  Following  this  is  an  extract  from  Mansfield' Merri man's 
Hydraulics  on  the  same  subject.  The  conclusion  consists  of 
tables  giving  the  performance  of  the  meter  and  tests  of  its 
accuracy.  The  book  has  numerous  illustrations,  is  well  printed, 
aad  in  excellent  taste  all  through. 


The  Widening  Use  of  Compressed  Air.  By  Whitfield 
Price  Pressinger.  7  pp.,  5f  X  9  in.  This  is  a  reprint  of  an 
article  which  uppeareu  originally  in  the  Engineering  Maga- 
tine.  The  uses  to  which  compressed  air  is  put  are  briefiy  de- 
scribed, such  as  for  pneumatic  dynamite  guns,  block  signal- 
ing, raising  water,  in  the  use  of  crude  petroleum  for  fuel,  in 
emptying  tanks  ;  in  india-rubber  factories  the  hose  is  removed 
from  the  iron  mandrels  by  forcing  a  current  of  air  under  50  or 
60  lbs.  pressure  between  the  hose  and  mandrels,  thereby  in- 
flating the  hose  and  permittl  ug  it  to  be  easily  slipped  off ;  for 
pneumatic  riveting  machines,  cranes,  and  hoisting  machinery, 
for  pneumatic  tubes  for  transmitting  mail  matter  and  other 
parcels,  refrigeration  and  ventilation,  the  propulsion  of  cars. 
for  conveying  coal  culm,  the  disposal  of  sewage,  for  painting 


buildings,  for  sheep  shearing  machines,  raising  vessels,  puri- 
fying water,  and  for  steering-gear  for  vessels. 


The  Westinqhousb  Single-Acting  Engines,  Compound, 
Standard,  and  Junior.  Designed  and  built  by  the  Westing- 
house  Machine  Companv,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  109  pp.,  7  X  9  in. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  luxurious  catalogues  that  has  come  to 
us  for  a  long  time.  The  cover,  printed  in  a  raised  and  very 
artistic  design,  with  a  buff  and  brown  ground,  is  a  work  of 
art.  The  engraving,  the  paper,  the  printing,  the  ink,  of  a 
bronze  color,  is  all  of  the  most  luxurious  kind.  There  is  first 
a  general  view  of  the  works,  followed  with  a  chapter  which 
tells  why  the  Company  builds  the  kind  of  engines  they  do, 
and  gives  a  perBpective  view  of  the  engine  exhibited  at 
Chicago.  Very  elaborate  perspective  and  sectional  engravings 
folio  VT,  with  full  descriptions  of  the  different  classes  and  their 
details,  advantages,  principles,  and  theory  of  their  construc- 
tion, their  operation,  and  economy,  and  a  general  description 
of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  business.  Our  brief  notice 
does  scant  justice  to  the  merits  of  this  volume— which  is 
from  the  press  of  Bartlett  &  Co.,  of  New  York— but  it  occupies 
all  the  space  that  is  available. 


THE  LOCOMOTIVE  PROBLEM. 


BT  REN£  DE  8AU88URE.  C.E.,  ROANOKE,  VA. 


In  reading  over  the  last  April  number  of  The  American 
Engineer,  I  noticed  an  article  entitled  The  Locomotive  Prob- 
lem, by  C.  H.  Lindenberger,  C.£..  Detroit,  Mich.,  which  con- 
tains evidently  a  wrong  solution  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Lindenberger  announces  this  problem  as  follows  : 

"  Let  it  be  supposed  that'  the  strose  of  the  pistons  of  a  loco- 
motive is  2  ft.,  the  diameter  of  the  driving-wheels  8  ft.  and  the 
velocity  60  miles  per  hour  :  what  is  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum velocity  of  the  piston  relatively  to  the  earth  and  not  with 
regard  to  the  locomotive,  and  when  does  each  occur  ?'* 

The  author  has  chosen  the  usual  analytical  method  for  find- 
ing maxima  and  minima— i.6.,  by  writing  that  the  differential 
of  the  velocity  =  0  for  a  maximum  or  minimum  ;  this  he  has 
the  right  to  do,  although  this  method  is  much  more  compli- 
cated in  this  case  than  the  geometrical  solution  ;  but  the  mis- 
take be^ns  in  solving  the  equation  of  third  degree  resulting 
from  this  analytical  method.  The  detail  of  this  last  calcuU: 
tion  is  not  published  in  the  article  above  mentioned  ;  and  my 
opinion  is  that  the  formula  adopted  to  solve  the  equation  of 
third  degree  must  have  been  only  a  formula  of  approximation, 
for  Mr.  Lindenberger  concludes  by  saying  : 


''  80  that  the  maximum  and  minimum  velocity  is  not  for 
these  parts  [the  crank-pin  radius  and  the  connecting-rod]  at 
right  angles,  as  some  solutions  ctssume,  but  is  very  near  that 
place." 

Now,  I  would  ask  the  author  whether  he  has  examined  those 
solutions  that  "  assume,"  or,  rather,  whether  he  thinks  that  a 
mathematical  demonstration  "  proves  beyond  any  doubt"  or- 
just  "  assumes."  To  decide  this  question,  I  will  take  the  lib- 
erty of  recalling  here  in  a  few  words  the  usual  geometrical 
solution  of  this  problem  : 

Let  A  Bhe  the  connecting-rod.  ^ 

Let  0  Bhe  the  crankpin  radius. 

Let  u  =  the  velocity  of  the  piston. 

Let  uf  =  the  angular  velocity  of  the  crank-pin  radius,  or  the 
angle  described  by  this  radius  in  the  unit  of  time.  This 
angular  velocity  is  constant,  since  the  velocity  of  the  engine  is 
supposed  to  be  constant. 
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First,  it  is  evident  that  the  inaximuin  and  minimum  veloci- 
ties of  the  piston  relatively  to  the  earth  occur  at  the  same  time 
as  the  maximum  velocities  of  the  piston  relatively  to  the  loco- 
motive ;  the  constant  velocity  of  the  engine  having  only  for 
effect  to  change  one  of  these  maxima  into  a  minimum,  when 
the  piston  moves  backward  ;  so  that  it  is  onlv  necessary  to  find 
the  positions  for  which  the  velocity  of  the  piston  is  maximum 
relatively  to  the  locomotive. 

Second,  the  point  A  having  the  same  motion  as  the  piston, 
will  have  a  maximum  velocity  at  the  same  time  as  the  piston  ; 
we  can  therefore  apply  the  reasonments  to  point  A  instead  of 
the  piston.  We  have  now  done  away  with  two  constants— 
».«.,  the  velocity  Fof  the  engine  and  the  distance  e  from  point 
A  to  the  piston.  The  uselessness  of  these  two  constants  ap- 
pears distinctly  in  the  analytical  method  of  Mr.  Lindenberser, 
as  they  have  both  disappeared  from  his  equations  by  the  time 
he  has  taken  the  second  differential,  thus  showing  that  the 
result  is  independent  of  Fand  c. 

Now,  supposing  that  at  the  start  the  piston  and  connecting- 
rod  have  the  position  shown  in  the  figure,  let  us  examine  what 
occurs  when  the  piston  moves  during  a  time  infinitely  short, 
d  t,  Tiie  point  A  moves  in  the  direction  O  A  and  describes  a 
length  =1  udt ;  if  we  draw  A  8  perpendicular  to  O  A,  this 
length,  udt,  being  infinitely  small  and  being  at  right  anffle 
with  A  8^  can  be  considered  as  a  very  short  arc  of  circle  de- 
scribed with  any  radius  provided  the^center  is  chosen  some- 
where on  the  line  A  8. 

In  the  meantime,  point  Bhaa  moved  on  the  crank-pin  circle. 
But  the  length  of  the  motion  of  B  being  also  infinitely  small, 
and  the  straight  line  0  B  being  perpendicular  to  the  crank-pin 
circle,  the  element  described  oy  point  B  can  be  considered  as 
a  very  short  arc  of  circle  of  any  radius  provided  the  center  is 
chosen  somewhere  on  the  line  0  B, 

Now  pohit  A  and  point  B  are  connected  together  by  a  solid 
rod  ;  we  know,  further,  that  point  A  rotates  during  the  time 
d  t  around  any  point  of  A  8,  and  that  point  B  during  the  same 
time  rotates  around  any  point  of  0  B,60  that  the  straight  line 
A  B  rotates  around  the  point  common  to  A  8  and  0  B,  or 
around  point  8,  In  other  words :  During  the  time  d  t,  the 
motion  of  the  connecting  rod  A  B  can  be  considered  as  a  rota- 
tion infinitely  small  of  said  rod  around  point  8, 

The  element  described  by  point  B  on  the  crank-pin  circle 
during  the  time  d  t  has  a  length  equal  ioordt;  dividing  the- 

urdt 

length  of  this  element  by  the  radius  B  8we  obtain for 

B8 
the  expression  of  the  size  of  the  angle  described  bv  point  B 
arouna  point  8,  But  the  point  A  also  turns  arouna  a  of  the 
same  angle,  as  we  have  proved  that  during  the  time  d  t  the 
whole  connecting-rod  rotates  around  point  8,  Therefore  the 
point  A  describe  an  element  equal  to  this  angle  multiplied  by 

urdt      

the  distance  of  ^  to  5,  or, X  A  8, 

B8 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  that  point  A  describes  in 
the  direction  0  ^  an  element  ^  udt ;  as  point  A  can  have 
but  one  motion,  these  two  elements  are  equal ;  therefore, 

or  dt    

udt  =^ A  8, 

B8 


or, 


A8 

u  =  wr-j— - 

B8 


If  we  draw  0  (7,  or  a  vertical  line,  through  center,  0,  until 
it  meets  the  direction  A  B,  we  have  in  the  two  similar  triangles 
0B09MAB8{he  proportion 

A8       00 


B8         r    , 
replacing  in  the  above  equation,  we  have  finally,* 


u  =  ux  OC, 

and  u  being  constant,  this  shows  that  the  velocity  u  of  the 
piston  is  proportional  to  the  theoretical  line  0  0,  therefore  the 

maximum  of  u  will  correspond  to  the  maximum  of  0  O, 
After  each  element  of  time,  d  t,  the  position  of  points  8  and 

0  changes^;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  0  0  will  be  maximum 
when  A  B  becomes  tangent  to  the  crank-pin  circle,  or  when 
the  crank-pin  radius  is  at  right  angle  with  the  connecting-rod. 
This  is  not  an  approximate  solution ;  it  means  either  that 
the  maximum  speed  of  the  piston  is  attained  when  the  connect- 
ing-rod is  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  crank-pin  radius,  or 


that  the  whole  dnemalical  geometry  Is  based  upon  wrong 
principles. 

Without  following  all  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Lindenberger, 
we  can  show  the  same  result  on  his  own  equation.  Keeping 
the  same  figures  as  those  used  in  his  demonstration,  he  obtains 
the  following  expression  for  the  velocity  of  the  piston  : 

sin.(e  +  ^) 

V+n f 

cot.  ^ 

and  he  admits  himself  that  Fand  v  being  constant,  the  maxi- 
mum of  this  velocity  will  be  reached  when  the  ooeflScient 
sin.  {6  -+-  f) 
is  itself  maximuDL    Now,  when  the  oonnecting-rod 

eoi.  ^ 
is  perpendicular  to  the  crank-pin  radius  or  tangent  to  the 
crank-pin  circle,  6  -|-  ^  =  90°  or  M'n.  (0  -(-  ^)  =  1,  which  is  the 
maximum  value  for  any  sinus.  Besides  the  angle  ^  in  this 
position  has  attained  its  maximum  value,  therefore  eoi,  ^  has 
reached  its  minimum  value.  The  numerator  sin,  {d  -{-  ^)  being 
maximum,  and  the  denominator  cos,  ^  being  mixiimum,  t^dr 
quotient  is  surely  a  maximum. 

In  the  numerical  example  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lindenberger, 
he  finds  that  this  quotient  equals  1.05409^,  when  the  connect- 
ing-rod is  at  right  angle  with  the  crank-pin  radius,  and  that  for 
a  certain  position  very  near  it  this  same  ooeflScient  has  a  larger 
value— 1.05464  ;  these  two  values  are  so  near  each  other  that 
the  error  must  be  attributed  to  the  small  errors  committed  in 
extracting  square  roots  or  in  using  the  trigonometrical  tables. 
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Spboificatton  of  English  Express  Pabsbnobr  Locovotivb. 


LONDON  &  SOUTHWESTERN  RAILWAY. 

Tbndbb  for  Four- Wheels  Coupled   Booib   Pabskngbr 

Engines  and  Tenders. 

To  the  London  dk  Souihioestem  Railway  Company : 

Gentlemen  :  We  undertake  to  build bogie  passenger 

engines  and  tenders  and  to  deliver  the  same,  carriage  free,  at 
your  Nine  Elms  Works,  London,  in  strict  accordance  with 
your  specifications  and  drawings,  and  subject  to  the  general 
conditions  hereto  annexed,  for  the  sum  of  £— — —  for  each 
engine  and  tender,  and  to  execute  a  formal  contract  for  the 
whole  of  the  above  or  any  less  number  whftli  you  may  assign 
to  us,  if  and  when  called  upon  by  you  to  do  so. 

The  deliveries  to  be  not  less  than. fe  eight  months  from 

the  date  of  order  and  at  thdTfWe'ox per  month  afterward. 

Contractor's  Signature,  r'. 

*'  Address 

Date -* 

^. 
LONDON  &  SOUTHWESTERN  RAILWAY  COJfPANY. 

Specification    of    Four- Wheels    Coupled    Bogie  Pas- 
senger Engine. 

drawing  no.  6,816. 

Principal  Dimensions, 

Ft.  Id. 

Inside  diameter  of  cylinders 1    7 

Stroke  of  piston 2    2 

Length  of  boiler  barrel  between  plates 11    0 

Diameter      **         "     outside 4    4 

Length  of  flre-box  shell  outside 6    4 

Width           ••          "    atboltom 8  lOi 

Number  of  tubes 240 

Diameter       **     outside 0    If 

Height  of  center  of  boiler  from  rails 7    9 

Length  of  engine  frame 80    4 

Thickness     ^*         "     0  .1 

Distance  between     "    8  Hi 

Diameter  of  bogie  wheels  on  tread •  8    9f 

::    Si ."     "  }«>«pi«' ' ' 

Center  of  bogie  to  center  of  driving-wheels 10    9 

driving         "        trailing      "     8    6 

"       bogie*wheels 7    6 
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Wheel  base  from  center  of  leading  bogie  to  center  of 

traillng-wheels 23    0 

Height  of  center  of  buffers  from  rails 3    6 

Working  steam  pressure 175  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

Where  the  dimensions  are  omitted  in  this  specification  thev 
will  bo  found  fully  detailed  in  the  drawings,  and  these,  as  well 
as  the  terms  of  this  specification,  must  be  strictly  adhered  to, 
except  in  cases  where  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  Railway 
Company's  Locomotive  Superintendent  has  l^en  first  obtained. 

IRON. 

In  all  cases  where  the  words  '*  Best  Yorkshire  Iron"  are 
specified,  the  same  must  be  wrought  iron  of  the  manufacture 
of  Lowmoor,  Bowling,  Coopers,  Taylor's,  Mon&bridge,  or 
Famley  best  iron.  In  all  cases  the  brand  of  the  manufacturer 
is  to  be  kept  where  it  can  be  seen. 

BRASS. 

The  brass,  where  specified,  must  be  of  good  tough  metal. 

GUN-METAL. 

The  gun-metal  used  must  be  composed  of  copper  8  parts,  tin 
1  part. 

WHITE  METAL. 

The  white  metal  must  be  composed  of  Dewrance's  antifric* 
lion  metal. 

BOILER  PLATES. 

The  barrel,  smoke-box  tube  plate,  fire-box  casing  and  throat 
and  back  plates  of  fire-box,  also  all  dome  plates  and  butt  strips 
to  be  made  of  the  best  mild  steel  of  the  exact  dimensions,  both 
as  regards  form  and  thickness,  as  ^iven  on  the  drawings.  To 
be  supplied  by  makers  approved  l>y  the  Railway  Company's 
Locomotive  Superintendent. 

Quality  —The  quality  of  the  material  to  be  that  generally 
known  as  mild  steel  plate,  and  to  be  free  from  silicon,  sulphur,  or 
phosphorus.  The  ultimate  tensile  strain  that  the  plates  will 
stand  to  be  not  less  than  25  nor  more  than  30  toDs  per  square 
inch,  and  to  have  an  extension  of  not  less  than  23  per  cent,  in 
10  in. 

Manufacture,^ All  plates  to  be  made  in  the  most  approved 
manner  from  ingots  hammered  on  all  sides,  and,  when  re-heat- 
ed, to  be  rolled  truly  to  a  uniform  thickness.  Both  sides  to  be 
perfectly  clean  and  free  from  pitting,  roll  marks,  scale,  dirt, 
overlapping,  or  other  defects.  £ach  plate  to  be  taken  from 
the  rofis  at  a  full  red  heat,  and  allowed  to  cool  gradually  on  a 
flat  surface.  Each  plate  is  to  be  sheared  to  the  dimensions 
given,  and  in  no  case  to  be  sent  out  before  being  leveled  sufil- 
ciently  t)'ue  for  machining.  All  plates  that  are  wavy  or 
buckled,  or  in  any  way  detective,  will  be  rejected,  and  must 
be  replaced  by  tk0  makers,  free  of  cost.  The  maker's  name 
and  date  of  manufacture  must  be  legibly  stamped  on  every 
plate,  and  not  nearer  the  edges  than  9  in. 

A  sample  or  test  plate  »l-4«aiU2  ft.  square  must  be  sent  in 
by  the  maker  as  a  sample  of  what  jf  ill  be  supplied  in  the  plates 
to  be  made  under  this  contract,  together  with  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  same.  This  test  plate  is  to  be  i  in.  in  thickness, 
and  from  it  pieces  will  be  taken  for  proving  in  the  following 
manner: 

TsH.'^A  piece  6  in.  lon^  will  lie  bent  over  cold  until  the 
ends  meet  each  other  closely,  and  no  fracture  or  sign  of  failure 
is  to  be  observable  in  the  heel  of  the  bend.  Pieces  3  in.  wide 
will  also  be  taken  and  a  |-in.  hole  punched  through  same, 
which  shall  stand  being  drifted  cold  by  taper  drifts  until  it 
reaches  li  in.  in  diameter  without  the  edges  fraying  or  show- 
ing signs  of  fracture. 

Samples  or  shearings  from  the  plates  must  be  tested  in  the 
presence  of  the  Railway  Company's  Locomotive  Superinten- 
dent or  his  Inspector,  on  the  premises  of  the  maker,  whenever 
desired. 

The  barrel  and  fire-box  casing  plates  to  be  thoroughly  an- 
nealed after  the  rivet  holes  are  punched. 

The  smoke-box  tube-plate,  tibroat  and  back  plates  of  the 
fire-box  to  be  thoroughly  annealed  after  they  have  been  both 
flanged  and  punched. 

BOILER  BARREL. 

The  boiler  barrel  is  to  be  cylindrical  and  butt-jointed,  and 
is  to  be  made  in  all  respects  as  shown  on  drawings ;  it  is  to 
be  11  ft.  long  between  the  smoke-box  tube-plate  and  the  throat*' 
plate  of  the  fire-box  shell.  4  ft.  4  in.  outside  diameter,  and 
composed  of  i  in«  plates.  The  longitudinal  joints  are  to  have 
inner  and  outer  covering  strips  double  riveted,  the  rivets  bein^ 
placed  zigzag.  The  transverse  joint  to  have  an  exterior  ste^ 
weldlcss  ring  double  riveted.     Ring  to  be  turned  inside  to 


gauge  and  to  the  exact  diameter  necessary,  and  then  shrunk 
on.  All  studs  and  fittings  are  to  be  fixed  before  the  boiler  is 
tested. 

SMOKE-BOX  TUBE-PLATE. 

The  smoke-box  tube  plate  is  to  be  f  in.  thick,  the  tops  and 
sides  of  the  plate  being  turned  forward  2f  in.,  forming  a  fiange 
for  the  smoke- box,  and  is  to  be  secured  to  the  boiler  barrel  by 
a  continuous  weldless  ring  of  angle  steel  well  annealed,  and 
supplied  by  makers  to  be  approved  by  the  Railway  Company's 
Locomotive  Superintendent.  The  ring  must  be  fac«d,  bored 
and  turned  on  the  edges,  and  then  shrunk  on  the  boiler  barrel, 
and  is  to  be  double  riveted  to  the  same,  the  rivets  being  placed 
zigzag.  The  tube-plate  is  to  be  faced  where  it  is  joined  to  the 
boiler  steel  angle.  Eight  wash-out  plugs  are  to  be  inserted  in 
the  plate,  as  shown  on  drawing. 

FIRE-BOX  CASING. 

The  fire-box  casing  is  to  be  6  ft.  4  in.  long  and  3  ft.  10^  in. 
wide  outside  at  the  bottom,  and  to  be  5  ft.  below  the  center 
line  of  the  boiler.  The  top  and  sides  are  to  be  in  one  plate 
i  in.  thick.  The  back  plate  to  be  ^^  in.  thick,  and  fianged 
over  to  join  the  covering  plate.  The  front  or  throat  plate  is 
to  be  ]V  in.  thick,  and  fianged  over  to  join  the  barrel. 

All  riveted  joints  in  fire  box  casing  to  be  double  riveted.  * 
The  expansion  brackets  are  to  be  riveted  to  the  sides  of  the 
fire-box  shell.    The  holes  in  fire-box  casing  plates  for  copper 
stays  are  to  be  drilled  and  then  tapped  to  form  a  good  thread. 

RIVETING, 

All  rivet  holes  to  be  punched  or  diilled  i  in.  in  diameter,  all 
rivets  to  be  of  the  best  Yorkshire  iron  with  a  breaking  strength 
of  not  less  than  22  tons  per  square  inch,  and  an  extension  of 
not  less  than  80  per  cent,  in  2  in.  Rivets  to  be  |f  in  in  diame- 
ter before  being  closed,  and  to  be  closed  wherever  possible  by 
a  hydraulic  pressure  of  at  least  30  tons,  so  that  they  properly 
fill  the  rivet  holes.  The  holes  in  the  plates  are  to  be  slightly 
countersunk  under  the  rivet  heads,  and  so  punched  that  when 
the  plates  are  in  the  proper  position  for  riveting  the  smaller 
dimensions  of  the  holes  shall  be  together  at  the  center  of  the 
joint  All  holes  in  the  various  plates  and  anele-irons  must  be 
perfectly  fair  with  one  another,  and  must  not  be  drifted  in  any 
case  ;  should  any  of  the  holes  not  be  perfectly  fair  they  must 
be  rimered  out  until  they  become  so,  and  every  hole  must  be 
completely  filled  by  the  rivet.  The  holes  in  the  angle-irons  must 
be  marked  from  the  plates  and  drilled  (not  punched),  the  pitch 
of  rivets  and  lap  of  joints  being  in  all  cases  as  shown  on  drawing. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  plates  are  brought  well  to* 
gether  before  any  rivets  are  put  in.    The  edges  of  all  the 

f)lates  are  to  be  planed  liefore  being  put  together.  Any  caulk- 
ng  which  may  be  required  must  be  done  with  a  broad-faced 
tool,  care  being  taken  that  the  plates  are  not  injured  by  so 
doing. 

COPPER  FIRE-BOX   PLATES. 

The  copper  plates  to  be  of  the  very  best  qualitv  manufac- 
tured, and  to  be  supplied  by  makers  approved  by  the  l^ilway 
Company's  Locomotive  Superintendent,  of  the  exact  dimen- 
sions, both  as  regards  form  and  thickness,  as  given  on  the 
drawings. 

The  copper  plates  are  to  be  properly  annealed,  and  a  piece 
taken  from  each  plate  must  stand  the  following  tests^viz.  : 

The  ultimate  tensile  strain  to  be  not  less  than  18.5  tons  per 
square  inch,  with  an  elongation  of  not  less  than  40  per  cent, 
in  2  in. 

A  piece  6  in.  long  is  also  to  be  bent  double  when  cold,  with- 
out showing  signs  of  fracture  at  the  heel  of  the  bend. 

Tests  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  Locomotive  Super- 
intendent of  the  Company  or  his  Inspector. 

INSIDE  FIRE-BOX. 

The  inside  fire-box  is  to  be  of  capper,  5  ft.  5^'^  in.  long  inside 
at  the  top,  and  5  ft.  7i  in.  long  inside  at  the  bottom  ;  the 
height  inside  at  the  middle  of  the  box  is  to  be  5  ft.  9i  in.,  the 
width  inside  at  the  top,  8  ft.  6  in.,  and  at  the  bottom,  3  ft.  2^  in. 
The  tube-plate  is  to  be  1  in.  thick  where  the  tubes  and  barrel- 
stays  pass  through  it ;  the  remaining  portion  is  to  be  reduced 
by  hammering  to  ^  in.  thick,  and  is  to  be  flanged  back  to  join 
the  covering  plate.  The  liack-plate,  which  must  be  i  in. 
thick,  is  to  be  flanged  forward.  The  sides  and  top  are  to  be 
in  one  plate  and  i  in.  thick  ;  the  joints  are  to  have  2^  in.  lap 
when  finished,  and  to  be  single  riveted  with  |-in.  iron  rivets, 
same  quality  a^  used  for  boiler.  All  the  joints  in  the  copper 
fire-box  are  to  be  hand  riveted.  Two  fusible  plugs  are  to  be 
fixed  in  the  crown  of  the  fire-box.t 
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PIKE-BOI.B  DOOK. 

The  ring  lor  tbe  fire-iii>or  is  to  be  of  llic  bcxl  Yorksliire  iron, 
nod  13  to  be  circular  and  of  the  dimeDsions  sIiowq  dd  drBiviag. 
The  riDg  la  to  be  riveted  to  Ihe  flre-box  by  i  in.  rirela,  andia 
to  project  i  iu.  bevond  the  edges  of  the  plateii,  which  must  be 
well  caulked.  The  fire-door  is  lo  lje  of  cast  Iron,  formed  in 
two  halves,  and  made  lo  slide  as  shown  on  drawing.  A 
wrought-iron  deflecting  plate  is  lo  be  fixed  io  ihe  fire-door  hule 
as  shown.    Also  a  bricK  arch  In  the  fire-box  as  shown. 


The  outaide  and  Inside  fire  boxes  are  to  be  stayed  ti^ether 
on  all  sides  with  copper  stays  1  la.  io'dlameter  and  12  threads 
per  Inch,  made  from  best  soft  rolled  bars,  having  a  breaking 
strength  of  not  leas  than  14  tons  per  square  inch,  wilh  an  ex- 
tension of  not  lesR  than  40  per  cent,  in  3  In.  properly  annealed. 
screwed  steam  tight  into  both  copper  ana  steel  platea,  and 
afterward  riveted  over.  Great  care  must  be  taken  Id  cutting 
off  tbe  ends  of  tbe  stays  so  as  not  to  iDiure  the  threads.  The 
pitch  of  the  copper  stays  to  be  about  Si  in.,  center  to  cent«r, 
as  shown.  Great  care  most  be  taken  that  the  holes  In  the  out. 
side  and  Inside  boxes  are  exactly  opposite  one  another.  The 
barrel  stays  are  to  be  riveted  to  the  boiler  with  J-in.  rivets  and 


spoll«r.    The  lubes  are  to  be  inspected  by  the  Ballway  Com- 
paDv's  Locomotive  Superintendent  or  his  Inspeclor,  and  sup- 

Elled  clean,  and  are  not  to  be  covered  with  paint  or  any  idml- 
,r  coaUng.  The  maker's  name  to  be  clearly  stamped  on  ihe 
outside  of  each  tube.  The  tubes  are  to  be  expanded  by  a 
Dudgeon's  tube  expander,  and  ferruled  at  the  fire-box  end 
only.  At  the  smoke  box  end  Ibe  tubes  are  lo  stand  through 
the  plate  i  in. 

DOME. 
The  sleam  dome  is  to  be  made  as  shown  on  drawing,  and  to 
be  providedwith  steel  cover.  The  dome  Is  to  be  2  ft.  0  in.  In- 
side diameter,  and  2  ft.  2  in.  high  inside,  and  i  In.  thick.  Tbe 
dome  is  to  be  made  lo  one  plate  and  butt  jointed  as  shown. 
A  strengthening  plate  i  in.  Ihfck  is  to  be  riveted  to  the  In- 
side of  the  boiler  under  the  dome  as  shown  on  drawing.  The 
hole  for  the  dome  is  to  be  19}  in.  in  diameter.  A  soft  steel 
manhole  seating  is  lo  be  single  riveted  to  the  center  of  the  fire- 
box top,  and  fitted  with  a  cast-iron  cover  plate  formed  in  one 
with  the  safety-valve  columns.  The  cover-plate  and  manhole 
seating  are  to  be  accurately  faced,  so  that  a  perfect  steam-light 
joint  can  be  made. 

BEGULATOB. 


In  the  inalde  of  tbe  dome  is  to  be  placed  a  castlion  regu- 
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secured  to  the  tube-plate  as  sbown  on  drawing.  The  Inner 
copper  fire-box  is  to  have  eight  roof  stay-bars  ot  cast  steel  of 
approved  make  of  the  section  shown,  and  secured  to  it  by 
bolts  which  are  tapped  into  tbe  stays  only  as  shown  on  draw- 
ing. The  stays  are  to  bear  on  the  top,  baek  and  front  plates. 
aM  are  to  be  nhing  where  shown  to  the  outer  shell.  The  back 
plate  of  the  fire-box  casing  and  the  smoke-box  tube-plate  are 
to  be  stayed  together  with  11  wrougbt-iron  longitudinal  stays 
li  in.  fn  diameter  where  they  pass  through  the  back  plate, 
and  11  in.  In  diameter  for  the  remainder  of  their  length  ;  these 
stays  are  to  have  the  head  bedding  on  a  copper  washer  and 
screwed  Into  tbe  fire-box  plate  ;  at  the  other  end  they  are  to  be 
secured  by  a  nut  bedding  on  a  copper  washer  on  each  side  of 
the  plate. 


The  I>oiler  is  to  c 


)  240  brass  tubes,  of  a  brand  and 


motive  Superintendent.  Each  tube  Is  to  be  1)  In.  outAide 
diameter  expanded  at  smoke-box  end  to  IJ  in.  outside  diameter 
for  a  length  of  3  In.  and  contracted  to  1%  in.  outside  diameter 
at  fire-box  end.  Each  tube  is  to  be  No.  11  Standard  W.  G. 
thick  at  the  fire-box  end  for  a  length  of  1  ft.  and  then  to  be 
drawn  tapered  to  No.  18  Standard  W.  U.  thick  at  the  smoke- 
box  end,  the  taper  being  on  the  inalde  only,  tbe  outside  remain- 
ing parallel.  The  proportion  for  the  metal  lo  tbe  tubes  to  be 
TO  per  cent,  best  selected  copper,  and  80  per  cent,  best  Silesian 


worked  from  the  back  of  Ihe  fire-box.  The  steam-pipe  lead 
ing  from  the  regulator  to  the  smoke-lmx  Is  to  be  of  hard- 
drawn  copper.  No.  6  Standard  W.  G.,  5i  In.  Inside  diameter, 
and  Is  to  have  a  brass  fiange  brazed  on  where  It  fits  into  the 
tube-plate ;  the  other  end  of  the  pipe  to  have  a  brass  collai 
brazed  on,  and  Is  to  be  secured  to  the  stand  regulator  pipe  as 

WATER  SPACE. 

The  water  space  between  the  flre-box  and  shell  Is  to  be  8  in. 
wide  at  the  foundation  ring,  and  is  to  be  enlarged  npward  to 
tbe  dlmensioos  shown  on  drawing. 

FOUNDATION    BINO, 

The  foundation  ring  is  lo  be  of  best  Torkabire  iron,  8  in. 
wide  X  ^  Id.  deep,  and  riveted  to  the  inside  and  ouUide  fire- 
boxes with  Jin.  rivets,  snap  headed,  2-In.  pilch,  to  the  section 
as  shown  on  drawing. 


The  asb-pan  Is  to  be  placed  below  the  fire-box  caslns,  with 
movable  doors  and  perforated  dampers  at  tlie  back  and  front, 
so  arranged  as  to  be  worked  from  the  back  of  the  fire-box. 
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The  handles  for  workinjB;  the  doors  are  to  be  placed  at  a  con- 
venient height  on  the  foot-plate  as  shown.  The  sides  are  to 
be  of  ^-in.  plates,  and  the  bottom  of  ^in.  plate,  of  Best  Best 
Btaifordshire  iron ;  angle-irons  2  in.  X  2  in.  X  i^^  in.  thick, 
are  to  be  riveted  to  tiie  sides  and  bottom  with  i-in.  rivets. 
The  ash-pan  is  to  be  of  the  form,  and  fixed  in  the  manner 
shown,  by  angle-irons  4  in.  X  8  in.  X  i  in.>  and  cottared  pins 
screwed  into  foundation  ring. 

FIRE-BARS  AND  CARRIERS. 

The  fire-bars  are  to  be  of  cast-iron,  of  the  form  and  dimen- 
sions shown,  and  the  carriers  of  wrought  iron  secured  to  the 
foundation  ring  in  the  manner  shown  on  drawing. 

SMOKE-BOX. 

The  smoke-box  is  to  be  of  the  form  and  dimensions  shown 
on  drawing.  The  sides  and  crown  are  to  be  ^  in.  thick,  rivet- 
ed to  the  flange  of  the  smoke-box  tube-plate.  The  front-plate 
is  to  be  in  one,  and  |  in.  thick.  An  angle-iron  2^  in.  X  2^ 
in.  X  i  in.  thick  is  to  be  riveted  to  the  front  and  side-plates. 
A  hole  for  the  door  is  to  be  cut  in  the  front-plate  8  ft.  10  in. 
in  diameter.  The  door  is  to  be  of  Best  Best  Staffordshire  iron 
I  in.  thick,  protected  on  the  inside  with  a  shield,  placed  If  in. 
from  door.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  door  when 
closed  is  made  a  perfectly  air-tight  joint  The  cross-bar  is  to 
be  made  to  lift  out  of  forged  brackets,  which  are  to  be  riveted 
to  the  inside  of  the  front  of  the  smoke-box.  Two  handles  and 
a  gripping  screw  are  to  be  provided.  All  the  plates  are  to  be 
clean  and  smooth  and  well  ground  over.  All  rivets  are  to  be 
i  in.  in  diameter,  pitched  as  shown  on  drawing,  and  are  to  be 
countersunk  and  filed  off  flush.  The  outside  handles  are  to  be 
finished  bright.  All  lamp-iron  brackets  are  to  be  fixed  as 
shown. 

CHIMNET. 

The  barrel  of  the  chimney  is  to  be  of  good  smooth  Best  Best 
Staffordshire  iron  i  in.  thick,  to  have  a  butt  joint,  and  is  to 
be  riveted  together  with  countersunk  rivets  down  the  back, 
having  a  hoop  of  half-round  iron  at  the  top  ;  the  bottom  is  to 
be  of  best  Yorkshire  iron  or  mild-steel  plates  |  in.  thick,  per- 
fectly free  from  hammer  marks,  and  accurately  fitted  to  the 
smoke-box.  The  height  of  the  top  of  the  chinmey  from  rails 
is  to  be  18  ft.  2f  in. 

FRAMES  Ain>  AXLB-BOX  GUIDES. 

The  frames  and  frame  stay-plates  to  be  made  of  the  best  mild 
Bessemer  or  Siemens-Martin  steel,  supplied  by  makers  approved 
bv  the  Railway  Company's  Locomotive  Superintendent,  and 
of  the  exact  dimensions,  both  as  regards  form  and  thickness, 
as  given  on  the  drawings. 

Quality.  —The  quality  of  the  material  to  be  that  generally 
known  as  mild-steel  plate,  and  to  be  free  from  silicon,  sulphur, 
or  phosphorus.  The  ultimate  tensile  strain  that  the  plates 
will  stand  to  be  not  less  than  24  nor  more  than  80  tons  ^er 
square  inch,  with  an  extension  of  not  less  than  23  per  cent,  in 
10  in. 

Manufacture,— A\\  plates,  whether  made  by  the  Bessemer  or 
Siemens-Martin  process,  to  be  made  in  the  most  approved  man- 
ner from  ingots  hammered  on  all  sides,  and  when  reheated,  to 
be  rolled  truly  to  a  uniform  thickness.  Both  sides  to  be  per- 
fectly clean  and  free  from  pitting,  roll  marks,  scale,  dirt,  over- 
lapping, or  other  defects.  Each  plate  to  be  taken  from  the 
rolls  at  a  full  red  heat,  and  allowed  to  cool  gradually  on  a  fiat 
surface.  Each  plate  is  to  be  sheared  to  the  dimensions  ^iven, 
and  in  no  case  to  be  sent  out  before  being  leveled  sufficiently 
true  for  machining.  All  plates  that  are  wavy  or  buckled  or  in 
any  way  defective  will  be  rejected,  and  must  be  replaced  by 
the  makers,  free  of  cost.  The  maker's  name  and  date  of  manu- 
facture must  be  legibly  stamped  on  every  plate,  and  not  nearer 
the  edges  than  0  in. 

A  sample  or  test  plate  at  least  2  ft.  square  must  be  sent  in 
bv  the  maker  as  a  sample  of  what  will  be  supplied  in  the 
plates  to  be  made  under  this  contract,  together  with  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  same.  This  test  plate  is  to  be  i  in.  in 
thickness,  and  from  it  pieces  will  be  taken  for  proving  in  the 
following  manner : 

r«s<.  —  A  piece  6  in.  long  will  be  bent  over  cold  until  the 
ends  meet  each  other  closely,  and  no  fracture  or  sign  of  failure 
is  to  be  observable  in  the  heel  of  the  bend.  Pieces  8  in.  wide 
will  also  be  taken  and  a  |-in.  hole  punched  through  same, 
which  shall  stand  being  drifted  cold  by  taper  drifts  until  it 
reaches  li  in.  in  diameter  without  the  edges  fraying  or  show- 
ing signs  of  fracture. 

Samples  or  shearings  from  the  plates  must  be  tested  in  the 
presence  of  the  Rail wav  Company's  Locomotive  Superintendent 
or  his  Inspector,  on  the  premises  of  the  maker  whenever  de- 
sired. 

All  the  plates  are  to  be  perfectly  level  and  straight  through- 


out, and  marked  from  one  template.  All  holes  are  to  be 
drilled  and  rimered  out  to  the  exact  sizes  given,  and  each  bolt 
and  rivet  must  be  turned  to  gauge,  and  fitted  into  its  place,  a 
good  driving  fit.  When  the  frames  and  cylinders  are  bolted 
together,  and  before  the  boiler,  wheels  and  axles  are  put  in 
their  places,  the  accuracy  of  the  work  must  be  tested  by  diago- 
nal, transverse  and  longitudinal  measurement. 

The  frames  are  to  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  8  ft.  Hi  in. 
apart,  and  to  be  stayed  at  the  leading  end,  in  front  of  the  driv- 
ing-wheels, and  in  front  of  the  fire-box  by  steel  folates  and 
angle-irons,  and  by  a  cast-iron  foot-plate  at  the  trailing  end. 
The  steel  plate  stays  to  be  planed  to  the  exact  width  required, 
and  securely  riveted  to  the  frames  by  cold  rivets.  At  the  lead- 
ing end,  a  steel  casting  "with  suitable  fianges  is  to  be  riveted  to 
the  frames  at  bottom,  with  f-in.  rivets  pitched  zigzag,  and  this 
casting  is  to  be  provided  with  a  boss  for  carrying  the  bogie 
center  pin.  This  boss  to  be  accurately  turned,  and  to  be  planed 
on  the  bottom  side,  to  suit  the  bogie  cross-slide.  This  casting 
must  be  perfectly  square  with  the  frames.  The  driving-wheels 
are  to  be  placed  1  ft.  5  in.  in  front  of  the  fire-box.  The  driv- 
ing and  trailing  axle-box  guides  to  be  provided  with  adjustable 
w^ges  having  a  taper  of  1  in  10.  as  sho^n,  guide  and  wedge  to 
be  of  the  very  best  cast-steel  supplied  by  makers  to  be  ap- 

§  roved  by  the  Railway  Company's  Locomotive  Superinten- 
ent.  The  top  and  sides  are  to  be  in  one  piece,  free  from 
honeycomb  and  all  other  defects,  and  the  fianges  are  to  be 
planed  all  over  and  fitted  to  template  ;  they  are  to  be  fastened 
to  the  frame  with  bolts  1  in.  in  diameter,  accurately  turned 
and  driven  tight  in  the  holes.  The  horn  stays  are  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  guides  as  shown  on  drawing.  The  frames  must 
be  finished  with  a  good  smooth  surface  1  in.  thick,  and  the 
axle-box  guides  must  be  free  from  cross- winding  and  square 
with  the  engine  in  all  directions.  The  rubbing  plate  on  back 
end  of  frame  for  the  intermediate  buffer  is  to  be  of  wrought 
iron  case  hardened. 

BOGIE. 

The  bogie  is  to  be  made  of  the  form  and  to  the  dbnensious 
shown  on  drawing.  The  wheels  are  to  be  placed  7  ft.  6  in. 
apart,  center  to  center.  The  frame  plates  are  to  be  of  the  same 
quality  as  those  specified  for  the  main  frames,  1  in.  thick  and 
placed  2  ft.  7f  in.  apart.  The  axle-box  guides  are  to  be  of  the 
very  best  cast  steel,  of  approved  make,  free  from  honeycomb 
and  all  other  defects.  'The  flanges  are  to  be  planed  all  over, 
and  fitted  to  template.  They  are  to  be  fixed  to  the  frame  by 
bolts  I  in.  in  diameter,  accurately  turned,  and  driven  tight 
into  the  holes.  The  frames  are  to  be  firmly  secured  to  cast- 
steel  stay  with  f-in.  rivets,  zigzag  pitch.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  frames  when  put  together  are  perfectly  parallel 
and  at  right  angles  with  the  steel  stay.  The  cast-steel  cross- 
slide  is  to  be  planed  on  its  rubbing  surfaces,  and  bored  out  to 
receive  the  bogie  pin.  Each  side  controlling  spring  is  to  be 
laminated,  and  is  to  consist  of  16  plates,  2i  ita.  wide  and  -f^  in. 
thick.  They  are  to  be  made  of  the  very  best  quality  of  spring 
steel,  manuractured  from  Swedish  bar  iron.  Each  spring  must 
be  thoroughly  tested  before  being  put  into  its  place  by  being 
weighted  with  2  tons,  and  on  the  removal  of  this  weight  it 
must  resume  its  original  form.  The  top  plate  of  each  spring 
must  be  stamped  with  the  maker's  nameTind  date  of  manufac- 
ture, and  be  to  the  same  specification  as  the  driving  and  trail- 
ing springs.  The  plates  are  to  be  properly  fitted  and  tem- 
pered, and  are  to  be  prevented  from  shifting  side  or  end  ways 
by  nibs  stamped  upon  them.  The  buckles  are  to  be  sound 
forgings,  and  are  to  fit  the  springs  accurately,  and  are  to  be 
weu  secured  by  a  short  wrought-iron  pin  driven  while  hot 
through  a  hole  m  the  top  of  the  buckle,  and  with  a  hole  in  the 
top  plate.  Through  the  center  of  the  casting  forming  the 
bogie  pin  a  wrougbt-iron  pin  8  in.  in  diameter  is  to  pass,  fitted 
at  the  bottom  end  with  a  nut  and  washer  ;  the  hole  m  the  stay 
is  to  be  elongated  to  allow  for  the  lateral  motion  of  the  cross- 
slide.  Each  spring  cradle  is  to  be  made  of  two  Yorkshire  iron 
plates  6  in.  deep,  li  in.  thick,  with  cast-iron  distance  pieces 
riveted  between  them  at  each  end  ;  these  cast-iron  pieces  are 
to  be  provided  with  means  of  lubrication,  and  are  to  be  shaped 
to  rest  on  the  saddles  formed  on  the  top  of  the  axle-boxes. 
The  springs  are  to  be  coupled  to  the  beams  by  hooks  as  shown, 
the  pins  through  the  hoolu  are  to  be  of  steel,  and  the  eyes  of 
the  hooks  are  to  be  case  hardened.  The  brackets  holding  the 
springs  are  to  be  of  Yorkshire  iron,  and  are  to  be  bolted  to  tlie 
frames  with  1-in.  turned  bolts  driven  in  a  ti^ht  fit.  The  whole 
of  the  work  is  to  be  of  the  best  description,  and  the  bogie, 
when  finished,  must  be  perfectly  square  and  free  from  cross 
windings  and  according  to  drawings. 

MOTION  PLATE. 

The  motion  plate  to  be  of  the  very  best  cast  steel,  of  ap- 
proved make,  thoroughly  annealed,  to  be  f  in.  thick,  planed 
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and  secured  to  the  frames  by  |-ia.  turned  rivets,  countersunk 
and  riveted  cold.  The  motion  plate  to  be  properly  faced  for 
the  attachment  of  the  slide-bars,  and  to  be  as  shown  on  draw- 
ing. 

FOOT-STEPS  AND  HAND-BAILS. 

Foot-Steps  and  handrails  are  to  be  fixed  on  each  side  of  the 
engine  in  the  manner  shown.  The  hand-rails  to  be  carried 
round  front  of  smoke-box,  and  to  be  1^  in.  outside  diameter. 
•The  hand-rail  pillars  are  to  be  fixed  to  forged  brackets,  which 
are  to  be  studded  to  the  boiler  as  shown.  The  foot-steps  are 
to  be  roughed,  and  the  hand-rails  to  be  finished  bright. 

PLATFORM  AND  SPTiASHEBS. 

The  platforms  are  to  be  of  Best  Best  Staffordshire  iron  i  in. 
thick,  secured  to  frame  as  shown  on  drawing.  The  splashers 
are  to  be  of  plate  iron  ^  in.  thick,  of  the  form  and  to  the  di- 
mensions shown  on  drawing,  the  rivets  to  be  |  in.  in  diameter 
flush  outside.    Angle-irons  to  be  li  in.  X  U  in*  X  i  in. 

CAST-IRON  FOOT-PLATB. 

A  cast-iron  foot-pla^  is  to  be  fitted  between  the  frames  at 
the  trailing  end,  to  be  of  good  hard  metal,  free  from  all  de- 
fects. The  casting  to  be  fixed  to  the  frames  by  bolts  1  in.  in 
diameter,  to  have  suitable  holes  drilled  to  receive  the  draw  and 
safety  link  pins,  as  shown  on  drawing. 

BAND-BOXES. 

Two  cast-iron  drv  sand-boxes  to  be  provided,  one  on  each 
side,  in  front  of  the  driving-wheels.  They  are  to  be  so  arranged 
that  tfaie  valves  can  be  worked  together  by  suitable  geanng 
from  the  foot-plate  ;  the  values  are  to  be  circular.  Sand  pipes 
are  also  to  be  fixed  as  shown  ;  the  sand  to  be  led  within  8  in. 
of  the  rails  by  wrought- iron  pipes  1^  in.  inside  diameter.  The 
general  arrangement  of  sand-boxes  and  gear,  and  the  details  of 
Uie  valves  and  gear  to  be  as  shown  on  the  drawings. 

BUFFER  PLATES. 

The  buffer  plates  are  to  be  of  steel,  same  Quality  as  speci- 
fied for  frames,  7  ft.  11  in.  long,  1  ft.  7f  in.  deep,  and  li  In. 
thick,  and  are  to  be  riveted  to  the  stays  and  angle-irons  on  the 
inside  and  outside  of  frames,  as  shown  on  drawing. 

BUFFERS. 

The  buffers  are  to  be  of  cast  iron  to  this  company's  pattern. 
The  buffer  springs  are  to  consist  of  three  Spencer's  J^o.  119 
india-rubber  cylinders,  to  this  company's  pattern. 

The  buffers  are  to  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  5  ft.  9  in.  apart, 
center  to  center,  and  at  a  height  of  3  ft.  6  in.  from  the  rail 
level. 

DRAG  HOOKS,  SCREW  COUPLINGS  AND  BIDE  CHAINS. 

The  drag-hook  is  to  bo  furnished  with  8pencer*s  india-rub- 
ber cylinder  No.  6,  to  this  company's  pattern.  The  hooks, 
screw  couplings,  and  side  chains  are  to  be  of  best  iron,  chain- 
cable  quality,  and  acdordiog  to  drawing. 

(to  BE  CONTINUED.) 
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FUEL  handling  WITH  ELEVATORS. 

ArranQements  of  the  Paris,  Lyons  A  MiBditerratuan  Com- 
pany,—The  conditions  surrounding  the  coal  handling  of  the 
raris,  Lyons  &  Mediterranean  Company  are  almost  identically 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Northern  Company,  as  far  as  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  the  quality  of  the  coal  is  concerned.  The  manage- 
ment has,  thereiore,  recognized  thai  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  the  mixture  should  be  well  made,  and  have  adopted 
an  arrangement  which  will  be  described  later  on,  by  which 
this  mixing  is  done  mechanically.  They  have  at  present  only 
one  of  these  mixing  shops  in  operation— that  at  Pont-de-l'Ane, 
near  St.  Etienne  ;  another  .one  will  soon  be  built  at  Courbesac. 
The  cars  are  run  into  the  station  loaded  with  lumps  or  mixtures 
of  various  kinds  of  coal,  and  even  with  fine  pieces,  and  the^ 
a,re  delivered  just  as  they  come,  though  lump  and  fine  coal  is 
gtven  to  the  engineers  in  proportions  fixed  by  the  engineer  in 
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charge  of  the  motive  power.  It  can  thus  be  taken  directly 
from  the  cars  where  haste  is  necessary,  or  from  the  coal  heaps 
where  such  heaps  are  built  up.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Paris, 
Lyons  &  Mediterranean  coaling  stations  are.  platforms,  where 
loading  is  done  with  a  basket.  There  are  only  two  plants  at 
which  the  tenders  are  loaded  mechanically. 

Dijon  Depot.—Flgs,  17  to  21  show  the  coaling  arrangements 
at  the  Dijon  depot.  It  is  located  in  two  angular  spaces  next 
to  each  other,  but  separated  by  a  track  reserved  for  coal  cars, 
and  bounded  on  one  side  of  the  angle  by  the  track  for  incom- 
ing engines,  and  the  second  by  a  track  which  is  used  for  the 
movement  of  cars.  The  space  between  the  two  car  tracks  is 
used  exclusively  for  coal  heaps,  and  will  hold  about  14,000  tons 
of  different  classes  of  fuel.  In  the  triangular  space  bounded 
by  the  engine  track  a  plant  for  mechanically  handling  the  ooal 
has  been  located.  The  fuel  platform  is  built  of  masonry  ;  it 
has  a  height  of  14  ft.  9  in.  above  the  rails,  a  length  of  166.8 
ft.,  and  a  oread th  of  37  ft.  6.6  in.  It  is  cut  up  by  a  system  of 
narrow-gauge  tracks  with  a  gauge  of  1  ft.  7.7  in.  arranged  in 
the  following  manner  :  A  rectangular  belt  line  runs  along  the 
four  sides  of  the  platform,  with  a  turn-table  at  each  comer  ; 
then  10  tracks  of  the  same  gauge  and  parallel  to  the  short  side 
of  tbe  rectangle  unite  the  two  lone  sides  by  means  of  turn- 
tables. This  platform  is  bounded  by  a  balustrade  in  which 
there  are  four  openings  on  the  side  under  which  the  engines 
run.  These  four  openings  are  intended  for  gangways  through 
which  the  fuel  can  be  dumped  into  the  tender.  The  gang- 
ways are  arranged  as  follows  :  The  opening  in  the  balustrade 
is  n)rmed  along  the  sides  and  at  the  heap  by  a  kind  of  inclined 
bridge  standing  at  an  angle  of  60*  with  the  floor  of  the  plat- 
form, and  maoe  of  angle  and  star  iron  ;  a  small  fixed  gangway 
having  a  length  of  1  ft.  9.6  in.,  and  of  an  angular  form,  rests 
upon  the  floor  of  the  platform,  is  riveted  to  the  bottom  of 
the  lifting  bridge,  and  stands  at  an  angle  of  45*^101  a  horizon- 
tal. FinaHy,  next  to  this  fixed  gangway  there  is  another  which 
is  movable  about  an  axis  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form ;  the  second  gangway  can  be  lowered  or  raised  at  will  by 
means  of  a  chain  operated  by  a  small  winch  located  on  one  of 
the  standards  of  the  bridge  and  connected  by  [pulley  attach- 
ments to  the  center  of  the  opening  of  the  gangways.  The  con- 
nection of  the  movable  gangway  to  the  fixed  gangway  is  made 
by  means  of  rings,  so  as  to  permit  a  lateral  motion  which  can 
be  obtained  by  pulling  upon  the  chains  fastened  to  the  back 
end  of  the  movable  gangway  and  the  balustrade  of  the  plat- 
form. 

The  coal  is  carried  in  lorries  holding  1,000  Ibe.  each,  and 
like  those  built  by  Decauville.  A  steam  or  lift  elevator  is  lo- 
cated in  the  narrow  space  at  the  left  end  of  the  platform  for 
raising  and  lowering  a  cage  between  the  level  of  the  depot 
tracks  and  the  platform  tracks.  This  elevator  is  operated  by 
a  4-H.P.  machine,  that  gives  it  a  speed  of  7.9  in.  per  second 
with  a  filled  lorry  when  going  up,  and  of  9.8  in.  in  coming 
down.  Finally,  at  the  level  of  the  depot  tracks  and  parallel 
with  the  tracks  upon  which  the  cars  are  placed  for  distribu- 
tion, two  narrow-gauge  tracks  are  located  which  are  connect- 
ed together  and  to  the  track  which  runs  across  the  elevator 
by  means  of  turn-tables. 

The  work  of  loading  the  tenders  is  done  in  the  following 
way  : 

I'he  empty  lorries  are  run  over  a  narrow-gauge  track  near- 
est the  cars,  and  are  filled  by  the  shovelers  with  shovels  ;  they 
are  then  run  on  the  track  nearest  the  platform  and  on  to  the 
elevator,  which  raises  them,  one  after  the  other,  to  the  level 
of  this  platform.  They  first  run  over  the  belt  line  parallel  to 
the  cars,  which  are  being  unloaded,  to  a  scale,  where  the  head 
shoveler  adjusts  their  loads  until  they  contain  1,000  lbs.,  and 
then  they  are  shunted  on  to  one  of  the  cross  tracks. 

When  an  engine  is  run  in  to  be  loaded,  the  shoveler  lowers 
the  movable  gangway  to  the  tender,  takes  the  lorries  and  runs 
them,  one  after  the  other,  by  the  belt  line  up  to  a  point  in 
front  of  the  gangway,  empties  them,  and  pushes  them'  down 
along  the  belt  line,  whence  they  are  run  out  on  to  the  elevator 
and  taken  down. 

Time  Conmimed  in  the  TTorJfc.— The  maximum  number  of  lor- 
ries which  can  be  raised  per  hour  is  82— that  is  to  say,  the 
work  is  so  organized  that  they  can  lower  82  lorries,  fill  them, 
and  replace  them  on  the  platform  tracks  in  an  hour.  As  to  the 
length  of  time  of  unloading  the  lorries  into  the  tender,  it  varies 
from  20  seconds  (when  the  lorry  is  standing  near  the  gang- 
way) to  one  minute,  when  it  is  some  distance  off,  and  It  is 
necessary  to  run  it  over  double  turn-tables. 

At  Dijon  the  work  on  the  mechanically  operated  platform 
employs  65  lorries  and  is  done  by  12  men— six  by  day  and  six 
by  night.  The  average  amount  of  coal  distributed  for  each 
24  hours  ranges  from  150  to  160  tons.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  night  service,  a  brilliant  electric  light  system  has  been  in- 
stalled upon  the  platform,  where  there  is  an  arc  light  of  250 
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candle  power.  As  we  have  JuBt  explaioed  Ihe  mAnner  Id 
whicb  tlie  fuel  ia  lakeD  from  the  c&r  and  loaded  upon  the 
tender,  and  the  time  which  this  work  occupies,  it  now  reraaioa 
to  apeak  of  Ihose  other  operations,  which  consist  in  dumping 
the  coal  into  the  heaps  and  taking  it  from  the  same.  The  coal 
is  put  upon  the  heaps  with  tlie  shovel  by  means  of  a  wbeelbsr' 
row  or  casket.  The  cars  to  be  unloaded  are  ran  upon  Ihe 
track  alongside  the  coal  pile,  and  furUier  removed  from  Ihe 
platforms.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  shunt  them  upon  the 
track  which  ruos  direct];  alongside  tbe  pile  ;  this  is  the  ca^e 
wlien  the  pile  that  is  to  be  built  up  Is  not  located  opposite  the 
platform. 

In  order  to  take  the  coal  from  the  piles  and  load  it  on  the 
enginee,  two  methods  ai«  used.  When  that  portion  which  is 
tolie  used  Isopposltea  lorry  track  Ihe  sborelers  throw  the  coal 
npoD  the  floor  with  a  shovd  and  load  It  from  the  Qoor  into  the 
lorries.  When  the  coal  Is  some  distance  from  the  lorrv  tracks, 
however,  their  first  carry  it  either  in  baskets  or  wheelbarrows 
to  a  car  which  is  run  as  near  as  possible  to  the  point  where  the 
work  (a  done,  and  it  ia  then  hauled  on  to  ihe  track  near  that  of 
the  lorries. 


tracks.     As  there  was  no  place  for  building  up  a  storage  pile. 

it  was  necessary  to  supplement  It  by  a  special  arraDgemeot, 
which  coDstilules  the  original  portion  of  the  plant. 

The  engine  track,  as  well  as  that  of  the  cars,  was  run  along 
the  edge  on  tbe  long  sides  of  the  trapezoid,  and  the  plalforni 
occupies  a  space  left  between  these  two  tracks  without  any 
space  between  for  the  locntiou  of  the  narrow-gauge  tracks 
which  are  used  for  (lie  movement  of  the  lorries.  These  IrscV  s 
are  placed  parallel  to  that  of  the  cars,  but  in  ihe  very  limited 
space  left  belweeu  the  wall  oF  the  elevator  building  and  the 
wall  of  the  platform  bultt  along  the  small  end  of  Ihe  trapezoid. 
The  platform  Itself,  like  that  of  Dijon,  stands  14  ft.  9.3  in. 
above  the  ground  ;  it  is  built  on  masonry  dropping  down  iolo 
the  ground  to  a  depth  of  31  ft.  6  in. ,  and  offermg  the  following 
peculiaritfes  : 

Four  chambers  of  equal  dimensions  are  built  along  the 
length  of  the  foundation,  and  serve  for  storing  coal  ;  above 
the  ground  these  chambera  lake  the  form  of  a  parallelopipedon, 
with  a  breadth  of  from  22  ft.  1.7  in.  to  37  ft.  1  in.,  and  a  depth 
of  15  ft  9  fn.  ;  below  the  surface  of  Iho  ground  they  are  pris- 
matic in  form,  and  the  bottom  is  arranged  in4he  form  of  a 
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The  cost  of  loading  from  the  car  directly"  in  to' I  he  tender,  in- 
cludine  the  liandling  of  the  cars,  mns  from  $.0668  to  $.073  per 
ton.  To  this  expense  of  $.0668  or  (.078  a  general  annual  ex- 
pense for  the  mechanical  work  of  the  platform  must  be  added, 

Ffremao  and  elevator  man,  about (.170 

Maintenance  of  engines 76 

Fuel  and  oil S80 

In  all  about #1,026 

A  platform  has  also  been  built  at  Dijon  for  loading  engines 
with  baskets  fn  case  the  mechanical  methods  should  fat!  for 
any  reason,  and  for  loading  switching  engines,  which  cannot 
always  take  the  different  fuels  in  quantities  of  1.000  lbs. 

The  3t.  Cliarla  Depot  at  MarmlU*.-Vie».  23  to  37  show 
that  tbe  space  available  for  this  coaling  station  whs  very  limit- 
eil,  and  consists  merely  of  a  trapezoid  whose  parallel  aides 
have  a  length  of  40  ft.  2.5  In.  and  36  ft.  1.1  in.,  and  a  height 
of  1.57  ft.  n  in.  A  plant  for  the  mechanical  Ii4n<l1ing  of  conl 
WHS  built  upnn  this  tnipozoid,  and  is  arranged  in  almost  ideu- 
ticslly  the  Siime  manner  as  that  of  the  DiJon  depot.  Every- 
tbing_  which  hns  been  said  relative  to  tlic  DijoD  depot  applies 
to  this  one.  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  added  unless  it  is  that 
'■ere  are  two  gangways  for  distributing  to  the  locomotive 


hopper.  Above  the  ground  they  arc  open  on  the  side  toward 
the  car  track  and  enclosed  by  a  plank  psrlitiou  on  the  engine 
side.  Below  these  chamlters  and  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  foundation  there  is  a  vaulted  gangway,  on  Ihe  Qoor  of 
which  two  narrow  gauge  tracks  are  laid.  Each  of  these  four 
cliambers  open  on  to  this  gangway  by  mesns  of  small  win- 
dows closed  by  registers.  Finally,  a  cross  track,  located  at 
one  end  of  tbe  gangway  on  the  elevator  end,  makes  a  connrc- 
tioD  betweet)  tlie  two  tracks  by  means  of  turn  tables  and  the 
elevator,  so  that  cara  can  be  run  out  Into  the  elevator  cage. 
The  various  operations  are  conducted  in  the  following  man- 

l^iiUiig  Dirertfrom  Cur  into  Tender .  — A.i  al  Dijnn,  the  lor- 
ries are  run  upon  a  narrow-gauge  track  nearest  Ihe  cars  to  be 
unloaded,  filled,  raised  by  the  elevator  until  they  are  level  with 
the  platform,  shunted,  etc. 

FiUinn  the  Underground  C/<«»i6fr«.— Each  chamber  will  hold 
about  300  Ions  of  fuel,  so  thai  there  is  storage  capacity  in  them 
for  1,300  tons  of  coat.  The  cars  to  be  unloaded  aic  run  up 
opposite  the  openings  and  unloaded  with  the  hhovcl. 

Loadii.9  Ki-jiiicfrom  CmI  Tiikenfrom  tlie  VaulU.—Thn  lor- 
ries  are  lowered  into  the  viiulleil  gangway  and  run  oppusit« 
the  register  ol  the  vaults  :  the  shovelurs  till  them  by  opeoiog 
the  register  to  Ihe  platform  and  then  run  them  upon  the  other 
rack  and  have  them  hoisted,  by  means  of  the  elevator.     From 
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this  time  they  are  handled  exactly  as  if  the  fuel  had  been  taken 
from  a  car. 

The  work  at  this  station  Is  done  with  75  lorries  of  1,000  lbs. 
capacity  each,  and  ftrom  10  to  14  men  are  employed,  six  of 
them  working  at  night.  The  cost  of  loading  from  the  car  on 
to  a  tender,  including  the  handling  of  the  cars,  is  about  $.072 
per  ton.  The  expense  of  operating  the  motor,  its  maintenance, 
together  with  that  of  the  lorries,  is  practically  the  same  as  at 
Dijon  ;  but  the  interest  and  depreciation  of  capital  invested  in 
the  plant  will  be  greater,  for  the  construction  of  the  subter- 
ranean vaults  was  very  expensive  in  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  were  met  with  in  doing  the  masonry  work. 

The  system  which  has  lust  been  described,  and  which  has 
been  applied  at  Dijon  and  Marseilles,  insures  a  very  rapid  load- 
ing of  the  tender ;  they  show  the  same  saving  whenever  the 
fuel  is  loaded  directly  from  the  cars  upon  the  tender,  but  when 
it  is  necessary  to  take  it  from  piles,  the  saving  is  less.  With 
the  system  adopted  at  Marseilles  there  is  still  a  considerable 
saving  when  coal  is  taken  from  the  set  of  large  vaults  ;  but  in 
this  case  the  first  cost  of  the  plant  is  greater.  The  general  dis- 
advantage which  is  presented  by  this  system  is  its  first  cost,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  readily  adapted  to  the  formation  of  stor- 
age piles.  The  plant  coula  be  very  much  simplified  by  doing 
away  with  the  tracks  upon  the  platform,  and  this  simplifica- 
tion would  render  the  system  similar  to  that  adopted  in  Eng- 
land, and  would  have  the  advantage  of  more  rapid  unloading 
of  the  lorries  into  the  tenders. 

Mixing  Works  at  P&nt  de-VAne,— It  is  proposed  at  this  shop 
to  accomplish  mechanically  and  automaticallv  the  mixing  of 
the  several  qualities  of  coal,  and  the  loading  of  this  mixture  on 
to  cars.  The  plant  is  composed  of  two  parts,  one  where  the 
mixing  is  done,  and  the  other  where  the  mixture  is  loaded  on 
to  the  cars. 

The  Mixer. — The  arrangements  where  the  mixing  is  done  is 
very  similar  to  the  subterranean  vaults  at  the  Marseilles  coal- 
ing station.  There  is  a  construction  along  one  side  that  is 
divided  into  seven  spaces,  open  above,  and  with  hopper  bot- 
toms opening  at  the  bottom  into  a  vaulted  gangway.  The 
cars  to  be  unloaded  are  stationed  upon  a  track  located  alon^ 
the  upper  platform  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  opening  of 
the  hopper.  The  bottom  of  each  hopper  commimicates 
throughout  its  whole  length  with  a  vaulted  gangway  by  an 
opening  4  ft  7  in.  wide  extending  along  the  wnole  breadth  of 
*the  chamber.  In  this  opening  and  running  its  whole  length  is 
a  drum  which  is  driven  by  a  powerf  nl  steam  engine.  Above 
this  drum,  and  extending  the  whole  length  of  Uie  gangway, 
there  is  a  large  endless  belt,  which  is  driven  by  the  same  motor. 
The  upper  half  of  this  belt  rests  upon  a  series  of  small  rollers 
which  hold  it  up,  and  it  moves  between  two  small  plank  par- 
titions with  a  very  slight  play. 

The  mixing  operation  is.  therefore,  accomplished  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  The  hoppers  are  filled  with  a  shovel  with  the 
different  qualities  of  coal  to  be  mixed,  and  the  motor  is  start- 
ed ;  the  wheels  at  the  bottom  of  the  hoppers  break  up  the  coal 
and  cause  it  to  drop  down  upon  the  endless  belt  at  tlie  same 
time  ;  and  the  latter,  in  passing  under  the  first  vault,  receives  a 
layer  of  coal  from  it,  and  then,  passing  under  the  secx>nd,  it  is 
covered  with  a  new  layer  with  another  kind  of  fuel,  and  thus 
under  each  vault  in  such  a  way  that  when  it  arrives  at 
the  end  of  its  run  it  is  covered  with  seven  layers  of  different 
qualities. 

Automatic  Loading,— The  endless  belt,  when  it  reacnes  the 
end  of  its  run,  dumps  these  layers  of  c^al  with  which  it  is 
charged  into  a  new  hopper,  the  opening  of  which  is  opposite  a 
conveyer.  In  this  way  the  fUel  earned  by  the  enoless  belt 
can  be  dumped  into  the  buckets  of  the  conveyer.  The  latter 
raises  the  fuel  to  a  height  of  72  ft.  and  42  ft.  8  in.  above  the 
tracks  of  the  upper  platform.  When  the  buckets  reach  the  top 
thev  dump  themselves  into  another  hopper,  which  carries  the 
fuel  into  tne  cars  standing  at  the  upper  platform  upon  a  track 
parallel  to  that  of  the  cars  which  are  unloading.  The  Pont- 
de-rAne  coaling  station  mixes  from  800  to  900  tons  of  coal 
a  day,  and  uses  16  coal  disciiargers,  three  different  operations, 
and  a  horse,  with  its  driver,  for  the  handling  of  the  cars. 

The  cost  per  ton  of  coal,  unloaded  into  the  vaults,  mixed 
and  reloaded  into  a  car,  may  be  divided  as  follows  : 

Expense  of  hand-work,  including  the  foreman,  per  ton.  $.084 

Motor,  oiling,  loading 004 

Maintenance  of  plant , 01 

Total -$.048 

This  cost  is  less  than  that  of  mixing  with  a  crane,  as  done 
by  the  Northern  Railway  Company. 

The  Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediterranean  Company  have  built  at 
Courbesac,  in  the  basin  of  the  Gard,  a  similar  mixer,  with  a 
slight  modification  in  detail    The  unloading  cars  are  run  upon 


a  track  over  the  vaults  themselves,  so  as  to  be  able  to  unload 
from  two  sides  at  the  same  time.  The  expense  will,  therefore, 
be  a  little  less.  The  other  parts  of  the  plant  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Pont-de  I'Ane.  These  plants  are  evidently  very 
carefully  designed  and  well  built,  and  they  will  insure  a  thor- 
ough mixingat  a  slight  expense  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  remark 
that  they  can  only  be  applied  to  particular  cases,  where  they' 
can  be  built  near  several  lines  which  furnish  the  coal  to  be 
mixed,  and  where  they  are,  therefore,  not  obliged  to  carry  on 
a  supplementary  transportation.  Furthermore,  they  are  very 
expensive  in  first  cost  and  must  be  guaranteed  constant  work, 
for  each  day  that  they  stand  idle  will  result  in  a  very  sensible 
loss. 

Conclusions, — In  looking  over  the  various  plants  which  have 
just  been  described,  we  can  see  that  none  of  them  shows  a  full, 
general,  and  complete  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  rapid 
and  economical  handling  of  coal.  Each  system  has  been  built 
with  a  view  of  accomplisbine  certain  set  conditions,  others 
being  laid  to  one  side.  If  we  look  at  it  simply  from  the  stand- 
point of  ease  and  rapidity  in  loading  on  the  tender,  the  sim- 
plest and  most  economical  is  that  which  has  been  adopted  in 
England,  consisting  in  running  the  cars  either  upon  the  fuel 
platform  or  alongside  of  it,  and  accomplishing  the  loading  of 
the  tender  by  means  of  lorries  of  1,000  lbs.  capacity,  which 
are  run  in  any  direction  on  account  of  the  absence  of  tracks  on 
the  platforms.  From  the  different  reports  which  have  been 
gathered  together  it  seems,  that  with  this  process  the  loading 
of  a  tender  with  a  ton  of  coal  can  be  done  in  less  than  one  min- 
ute, and  that  the  cost  will  be  from  $  05  to  $.066,  according  to 
circumstances,  and  that  the  plant  required  is  not  very  expen- 
sive ;  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  therefore,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  give  the  preference  to  the  arrangements  of  the  North 
British  and  the  Caledonian  Railway,  boUi  of  which  arrange- 
ments permit  the  cars  to  be  run  upon  the  platform.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  this  system  has  an  advantage  in  the  rapid  loading  of 
tenders,  even  when  taking  the  fuel  from  coal  piles — ^in  fact,  it 
is  sufficient  to  make  arrangements  so  as  to  always  have  on  the 
platform  either  fuel  lorries  oi*  cars  which  are  easily  unloaded  ; 
but,  then,  the  supplementary  handling  necessitated  by  this 
metho<l  of  operation  results  in  an  increase  of  cost  of  fuel  as  de- 
livered to  the  tender. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediterranean 
Company  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding  one,  though  it 
is  not  so  simple,  and  is  far  more  expensive  ;  the  movement  of 
the  lorries,  their  rising  to  the  platform  by  means  of  elevators 
very  sensibly  increases  the  expense  of  operation,  and  further- 
more the  system  of  tracks  located  upon  the  platform  is  the 
cause  of  delay  in  handling  the  lorries,  and  consequently  in 
creases  the  time  required  for  filling  the  tenders.  This  system 
has,  nevertheless,  an  advantage  over  the  preceding  one  in  that 
it  can  be  built  anywhere,  and  does  not  require  a  great  extent 
of  ground  for  the  construction  of  the  incline  ;  it  even  permits, 
as  at  Marseilles,  the  construction  of  a  coaling  station  upon  a 
piece  of  ground  which  is  too  small  for  an  ordinarv  station. 
Yet  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  amount  of  coal  that 
can  be  stored— that  is,  1,200  tons — is  insufficient  to  cover  the 
amount  delivered  at  so  important  a  depot  as  that  of  Marseilles. 

Finally,  the  Paris,  Lvons  &  Mediterranean  system  has  an 
advantage  over  all  of  the  systems  which  have  been  examined 
into,  in  that  the  weight  of  coal  delivered  to  the  engines  can  be 
controlled,  and  consequently  the  weight  received  from  the 
mines  on  the  cars  verified. 

We  come  at  last  to  the  Northern  system,  which  differs  en-  * 
tirely  from  the  two  preceding  ones.  In  adopting  this  system 
it  seems  that  thev  have  sacrificed  rapidity  of  loading  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  and  that  they  have  attempted  to  secure  an  economi- 
cal method  of  mixing  at  the  same  station.  The  Northern  Rail- 
way Company  is  not  situated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the 
Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediterranean  ;  the  coal  which  they  use  comes 
from  all  points  of  the  system,  and  they  could  not  think  of 
establishing  a  central  mixing  plant,  for  the  transportation  to 
this  plant  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  fuel  far  beyond  the 
benefits  to  be  derived.  They  have,  therefore,  been  obliged  to 
adopt  a  svstem  of  mixing  on  the  spot,  and  think  that  they 
have  obtained  a  good  solution  of  it  by  the  use  of  the  cranes. 
The  object  does  not  appear  to  have  been  completely  attained, 
since  in  almost  all  the  depots  the  unloading  is  done  with  the 
shovel ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  in  thope  places  where 
the  unloading  of  the  coal  into  storage  piles  is  adopted  abso- 
lutely, the  use  of  the  crane  for  loading  the  tenders  constitutes 
the  cheapest  method,  if  not  the  most  expeditious  that  can  be 
employea.  Finally,  it  mav  not  be  useless  to  recall  the  disad- 
vantages which  exist,  in  that  it  does  not  permit  of  a  careful 
control  over  the  fuel  which  is  delivered  to  the  engineers,  and 
requires,  especially  at  night,  more  time  for  loading  the  tenders. 

TUB  END. 
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'  I  HATE  been  asked  by  the  Committee  on  Publication  of  tbe 
Society  to  contribute  a  paper  to  this  first  meeting  dealing  wit)i 
the  matters  covered  by  the  title  1  have  chosen.  I  presume  I 
have  been  asked  to  do  this,  both  because  I  have  been  identified 
with  the  building  of  our  new  vessels  almost  from  the  start  and 
also  on  account  of  my  official  position,  which  naturally  gives 
me  opportunities  for  procuring  information  not  open  to  all. 
Although  much  of  what  I  shall  ffive  is  not  new  and  has 
already  appeared  hi  print,  in  reporu  of  the  Department  and 
elsewhere,  still  a  rhumB  of  the  whole  subject  wnl  perhaps  be 
convenient  and  save  the  trouble  of  hunting  up  the  data  in  so 
many  places. 

The  building  of  our  new  Navy  began,  of  course,  with  what 
are  known  as  the  Roach  cruisers,  the  Uhicoffo,  Botton,  Atlanta, 
and  DolpJUn,  in  1888,  but  I  shall  not  pay  very  much  attention 
to  these,  as,  while  they  were  the  first  of  our  new  ships,  there 
is  nothing  particularly  novel  about  their  machinery,  except 
where  it  would  call  for  rather  unfavorable  criticism,  and  I 
shall  therefore  begin  mv  account  of  the  machinery  of  our  new 
vessels  with  those  which  were  built  under  Secretary  Whitney's 
administration. 

Tlie  earliest  of  our  ships  were  gunboats  and  protected 
cruisers,  and  in  order  to  get  the  machinery  below  the  protec- 
tive deck  the  engines  were  of  the  horizontal  type.  Later, 
when  the  idea  of  fitting  the  vertical  armor  around  the  cylin- 
ders had  been  advanced,  thus  enabling  vertical  engines  to  be 
used,  we  adopted  them,  and  have  faithfully  adhered  to  them, 
except  in  the  single  case  of  the  ram  Katahdin,  where  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  were  such  as  to  compel  the  use  of  hori- 
zontal engines.  I  ought  to  say,  however,  that  our  engines  all 
come  below  the  protective  deck,  so  that  no  vertical  armor  is 
used,  as  is  the  case  in  England. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  in  such  a  meeting 
as  this  the  advantages  of  the  vertical  engine  over  the  horizon- 
tal, although  I  would  by  no  means  give  tiie  impression  that 
our  horizontal  engines  are  otherwise  than  very  satisfactory.' 
Indeed,  the  long  cruises  made  by  such  vessels  as  the  PhUadel- 
phia,  Torktown,  BoUimore,  ana  San  FraneUco,  leaving  the 
machinery  in  admirable  condition,  show  that  these  horizontal 
engines  were  very  satisfactory. 

There  are  so  many  able  minds  working  at  the  problem  of 
the  best  design  for  machinery  that  the  matter  has  been  pretty 
thoroughly  developed,  leaving  very  little  for  an  ingenious  de- 
signer except  some  change  in  matters  of  detail. 

Passing  for  a  moment  the  questions  of  weight  and  space 
for  machinery,  one  of  the  most  hoaportant  conmderations  for 
high- power  ships  is  the  matter  of  economy  at  ordinary  cruis- 
ing speeds.  In  the  old  days,  where  the  maximum  speed  was 
perhaps  12  knots,  it  was  a  very  easy  matter  to  run  at  8  knots 
with  at  least  the  same  and  probably  greater  economy  than  at 
full  power,  but  in  our  modern  ships,  built  to  make  18  and  20 
knots,  it  is  a  ver^  different  thing  to  reduce  the  speed  to  10 
knots.  The  friction  alone  of  moving  the  immense  pistons  and 
other  movinff  parts  of  the  16,00OIi.P.  engine  when  it  is  de- 
veloping perhaps  only  1,500,  deducts  a  very  large  amount  from 
the  gross  H.P.  and  leaves  the  net  a  very  small  fraction.  Be- 
sides the  matter  of  friction,  there  is  to  be  taken  account  of  the 
immense  cylinder  condensation  in  these  large  engines  running 
at  ereatly  reduced  power  and  with  high  grades  of  expansion. 
This  would  reduce  the  economy  very  decidedly. 

Various  methods  have  been  attempted  to  soli^e  this  problem, 
perhaps  the  earliest  of  which  was  the  idea  o!  having  two  sets 
of  engines  on  the  same  shaft,  one  of  which  could  be  thrown 
out  at  reduced  powers.  This  was  first  done,  as  far  as  I  now 
remember,  in  the  Italian  battle-ships  Italia  and  Lepanto,  but 
has  been  since  repeated  in  numerous  others  and  Is  used  in  our 
own  vessels,  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  Another  method, 
which  natui«lly  suggested  itself  when  the  number  of  cylinders 
was  multiplied  in  tne  adoption  of  the  triple -expansion  engine, 
was  the  cutting  out  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  at  reduced 
powers  and  running  as  a  compound  engine  with  the  two 
smaller  cylinders  of  the  original  triple-expansion  engines. 
This  would  then  work  up  to  somewhere  near  the  full  power 
of  the  cylinders  of  that  size  with  a  reduced  pressure,  so  that. 
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while  not  nearly  as  economical  as  well-designed  triple-expan- 
sion engines  for  the  power  which  was  actually  being  used,  it 
would,  nevertheless,  be  more  economical  thao  the  large  triple- 
expansion  engines  working  at  very  much  reduced  power. 
This  method  we  have  adopted  on  our  armored  cruiser,  the 
Maine,  and  I  believe  it  is  in  use  on  a  Russian  cruiser  and  some 
other  vessels. 

The  next  method  which  suggested  itself  is  the  subdividing 
of  the  very  large  power  amon^  three  engines  instead  of  two, 
giving  US'  the  triple-screw  ship,  sq  that  at  very  low  speeds 
only  the  central  engine  need  be  used,  the  propellers  of  the 
side  engines  beiog  disconnected  and  allowed  to  revolve  freely. 
Of  course,  in  this  case  there  is  the  loss  due  to  the  work  neces- 
sary to  drag  these  propellers  through  the  water,  and  to  offset 
this  is  the  gain  from  saving  the  friction  of  running  two  large 
engines  in  a  twin-screw  ship.  The  experiments  by  Chief  En- 
gineer Isherwood  at  the  Maie  Island  Navy  Yard  in  1874.  on 
the  power  necessary  to  turn  screw  propellers  when  discon- 
nected and  allowed  to  revolve  freely,  &ow  that  the  loss  in  this 
way  is  very  slight,  and  there  can  lie  littie  doubt  that  this  will 
by  no  means  be  equal  to  the  power  which  would  be  absorbed 
in  the  friction  of  the  large  moving  parts  of  two  large  engines. 
Then,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  we  shall  have  a  sinxle 
engine  working  up  to  pretty  nearly  its  full  power,  when  uie 
steam  economy  would  be  good,  while  in  the  case  of  the  two 
large  engines  working  at  very  reduced  powers  tiie  steam 
economy  reduced  by  condensation  would  be  very  low.  The 
first  of  our  triple-screw  cruisers,  the  Columbia,  has  just  had 
her  official  trials,  which  have  been  a  great  success  as  far  as 
working  at  maximum  power  is  concerned.  Of  course,  there 
has  been  no  opportunity  yet  to  determine  the  economy  of 
working  at  reduced  powers  by  the  use  of  a  single  screw,  but 
by  a  study  of  the  logs  of  the  New  York  and  the  Columbia  for 
a  couple  of  years  we  shall  be  able  to  form  a  very  clear  idea  as 
to  which  of  these  methods  is  the  better  one  for  economy. 

Still  another  very  ingenious  method  of  combining  an  engine 
which  shall  be  fairly  economical  at  full  power  with  one  which 
shall  have  good  economy  at  moderate  powers,  is  the  engine 
which  we  have  just  designed  to  go  io  gunboat  No.  7  of  our 
Navy,  intended  for  service  in  a  Tight-draft  gimboat.  The 
primary  conception  of  this  idea  is  due  to  Promsor  Hollis,  of 
Harvard  University,  until  recently  one  of  my  assistants  in  the 
Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  and  the  subsequent  working 
out  has  been  under  my  direction  and  modified  to  suit  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

lu  this  case  it  was  desired  to  combine  as  many  desirable 
features  as  possible,  so  that  the  machinery  was  not  only  to  be 
economical,  but  to  be  very  light.  With  this  latter  end  in  view, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  boiler  power  is  in  the  shape  of 
tubulous  boilers,  whose  weight,  as  is  well  known,  is,  rouehly 
speaking,  only  half  that  of  the  ordinary  cylindrical  bcnler. 
The  special  novelty  in  the  design  consists  in  having  the  engine 
designed  as  a  quadruple-expansion  engine  for  full  power, 
taking  steam  to  the  high-pressure  cylinders  from  the  coil 
boilers,  while  the  remainder  of  the  boiler  power,  which  con- 
sists of  two  cylindrical  boilers,  will  furnish  steam  to  the  first 
receiver,  a  reducing  valve  being  fitted  so  that  the  pressure  in 
the  receiver  will  ^  just  equal  to  tho  pressure  of  the  steam 
discharged  from  the  high-pressure  cylinder.  Of  course,  while 
this  is  entirely  novel,  it  is  really  an  extension  of  the  idea  which 
has  obtained  for  some  time  of  exhausting  from  the  auxiliaries 
into  the  receivers.  This  provides  for  full  power.  At  reduced 
powers  the  engines  will  be  made  triple-expansion  by  discon- 
necting the  large  low-pressure  cylinders,  leaving  the  triple- 
expansion  engines  composed  of  the  three  smaller  ones,  and  the 
cylinders  have  been  designed  so  that  they  have  good  propor- 
tions for  economical  working  as  a  triple-expansion  engine  with 
steam  at  160  lbs.  The  cylindrical  boilers  are  designed  to  fur- 
nish steam  at  this  pressure,  while  the  coil  boilers  will  furnish 
to  the  highrpressure  cylinders  of  the  quadruple-expansion  en- 
gine steam  at  250  lbs.  pressure.  Naturally  they  can  work  at 
reduced  pressures,  so  tnat  either  of  the  cylindrical  boilers  or 
any  of  the  coil  boilers  may  be  used  to  furnish  steam  for  the 
triple-expansion  engine  at  moderate  speeds. 

This  question  of  economy,  at  moderate  powers,  is  a  more 
complicated  one  than  would  seem  to  be  the  case  at  first  siglit. 
Doubtless,  we  have  all  thought  of  the  fact  that  the  multiplica- 
tion of  auxiliaries,  independently  of  the  main  engine  on  board 
ship,  has  involved  considerable  steam  consumption  which  was 
not  applied  directly  to  propulsion,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
the  matter  had  never  been  considered  in  great  detail  until  Pro- 
fessor Hollis,  then  a  Passed  Assistant  Eogineer  in  the  Navy, 
discussed  it  about  a  year  ago  in  some  lectures  he  delivered  at 
the  Naval  War  College.  In  a  table  which  he  fives,  based 
on  the  performance  of  machinery  with  which  ne  had  had 
personal  experience,  showing  the  percentage  of  steam  de- 
veloped by  the  boilers  applied  to  propulsion  and  to  auxil- 
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iaries  at  various  speeds,  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that, 
at  low  powers,  the  proportion  expended  in  auxiliaries  is  very 
large.  *  This,  of  course,  has  a  very  material  effect  on  the  eco- 
nomical speed  and  the  steaming  radius.  In  fact,  it  vitiates 
entirely  the  theoretical  calculations  which  are  made  for  radius 
of  action  by  simplv  taking  the  H.P.  of  the  main  engine  at 
various  speeds,  and  allotting  a  certain  coal  consumption  for 
each  H.P  ,  and  then  working  out  from  the  bunker  capacity. 
For  one  of  our  ships,  where  the  radius  of  action  has  been  com- 
puted at  about  25,000  knots  at  a  speed  of  10  knots,  I  had  the 
calculation  more  carefully  done,  allowance  being  made  for 
steam  for  the  auxiliaries,  and  found  that  in  reality  the  steam- 
ing radius  would  probably  not  exceed  11,000  knots. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  note  a  matter  which  has 
alreadv  been  discussed  a  good  deal  recently  in  regard  to  the 
desirability  of  detaching  all  the  auxiliaries  from  the  main  en- 
gine. As  we  all  remember  very  well,  20  years  ago  all  the 
pumps  were  driven  from  the  main  engine.  Then,  as  speeds 
increased,  one  pump  after  another  was  disconnected  from  the 
main  engine,  until  finally  it  was  left  with  nothing  to  do  ex- 
cept to  turn  th.e  propeller,  and  as  far  as  smooth  working  is 
concerned,  nothing  more  could  be  desired.  Now  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  economy  that  confronts  us,  and  we  are  driven  to  con- 
sider whether  we  have  done  wisely  in  driving  pumps  bv  simple 
engines,  which  are  very  wasteful  in  steam  instead  of  from  the 
main  engine,  which,  when  well  designed  and  properlv  man- 
aged, is  vastly  more  economical.  The  relative  expenditure  of 
steam  in  the  two  types  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  feed- 

eumps  which  were  carefully  tested  took  120  lbs.  of  steam  per 
[.P.,  while  even  in  our  naval  engines,  which  are  not  as  eco- 
nomical as  the  best  merchant  engines,  we  probably  got  a  H.P. 
for  about  20  lbs. 

f^  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  International  Engineering  Con- 
gress at  Chicago,  Mr.  Dickie,  of  the  Union  Iron  Works,  made 
a  very  strong  presentation  of  the  case  for  making  the  air-pump 
an  integral  part  of  the  design  of  the  main  engine,  and  I  would 
refer  those  of  you  who  care  to  go  into  this  matter  at  length  to 
his  excellent  paper.  He  has  given  the  matter  careful  consider- 
ation, and  believes  that  by  a  judicious  design  the  air-pump 
can  be  made  to  work  at  any  speeds  likely  to  occur  with  large 
engines  with  as  great  efficiency  as  when  worked  indepen- 
dentlv  and,  of  course,  with  a  vast  increase  of  economy. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  a  design  recently  prepared  by  one 
of  my  assistants,  Passed  Assistant  Engineer  fVank  H.  Bailey, 
U.  B.  N.,  of  an  air-pump  specially  designed  to  be  run  from 
the  main  engine  of  torpedo-boats  and  other  fast-running  en- 
gines. This  pump  has  already  been  tested,  and  under  adverse 
circumstances  gave  a  vacuum  of  21  in.,  at  a  speed  of  1,000 
revolutions  per  minute.  This  speed  is  higher  than  anything 
that  has  yet  been  attempted,  although  we  are  now  building 
some  torpedo-launches  which  are  to  run  at  a  speed  of  nearly 
700  revolutions  per  minute.  These  boats  will  have  Mr.  Bailey's 
air-pump. 

Thus  far  I  have  dwelt  principally  on  the  matter  of  steam 
economv  in  our  engines  as  modifying  the  types  and  arrange- 
ment of  cylinders,  but  I  want  now  to  speak  with  regard  to 
another  point  which  has  in  recent  years  become  of  primary 
importance — namely,  weight  and  space.  Modern  machinery 
which  does  not  give  at  least  10  H.P.  per  ton  is  considered 
behind  the  age,  and,  as  we  all  know,  in  torpedo-boat  machinery 
the  figures  run  very  much  higher  than  this,  to  as  much  as 
40  H.P.  per  ton.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  as  long  as  the 
demand  for  reduction  of  weight  is  made  in  a  reasonable  way 
every  one  should  accede  to  it,  because  manifestly,  if  we  could 
cut  our  weights  in  half  for  the  same  power,  there  would  be 
that  much  more  weight  available  to  be  put  into  guns,  or  armor 
or  coal  for  a  man-of-war,  or  into  pacing  freight  for  the  mer- 
chantman. It  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  the  demand 
in  the  past  has  not  sometimes  been  slightly  unreasonable  and 
led  to  rather  unfortunate  results,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in 
our  own  service  we  have  been  entirely  free  from  any  such 
misfortunes. 

The  boilers  have  always  been  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
machinery,  and  here  naturally  the  greatest  elBforts  have  been 
made  to  reduce  weight.  The  one  with  which  we  have  all 
become  so  familiar  in  the  last  10  or  15  years  has  been  forced 
draft.  It  seems  somewhat  odd  that  we  should  in  effect  have 
followed  the  lead  of  our  English  neighbors  in  this  last  intro- 
duction of  forced  draft,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  famous 
Colonel  Stevens  introduced  it  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
and  it  has  been  in  use  for  years  on  the  steamboats  on  the  Hud- 
son. Then,  too,  during  our  late  war,  Engineer-in  Chief  Isher- 
wood  built  19  gunboats  of  the  Chippewa  class,  which  were 
also  fitted  with  ash-pit  forced  draft.  In  any  case,  the  practice 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  until  it  was  finally  reintroduced  by  the 
torpedo-boat  builders  and  then  taken  up  by  the  English  naval 
authorities.    Since  then  every  navy  in  the  world  bias  gone  in 


for  forced  draft,  and  to  some  extent  it  has  been  applied  in  the 
merchant  service  also,  and,  in  fact,  bids  fair  to  become  pretty 
generally  used. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  benefits  of  forced  draft  when  in 
telligently  applied,  and  have  no  patience  with  the  people  who 
blow  hot  and  blow  cold  on  the  subject  (as  I  have  unfortunately 
been  compelled  to  experience  during  the  last  10  years),  who, 
because  an  accident  occasionally  happens  with  forced  draft, 
immediately  say  that  it  is  an  invention  of  the  evil  one  and 
that  it  ouglit  to  be  abolished  altogether.  The  same  line  of 
argument  would  probably  prevent  our  using  any  modem 
methods  in  any  line  of  work. 

As  between  the  twp  methods  of  forced  draft  in  most  com- 
mon use — that  by  closed  fire  rooms  and  by  closed  ash-pits— I  am 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  latter  when  it  can  be  applied.  I 
make  this  proviso  for  the  reason  that  some  may  at  once  ask 
why,  if  I  am  a  believer  in  ash-pit  forced  draft,  nearly  all  of 
our  large  vessels  recently  designed  have  forced  draft  on  the 
closed  fire-room  system.  It  is  simply  because  in  a  war  vessel 
with  a  protective  deck  and  minute  water-tight  subdivision  it 
is  extremely  difficult,  where  there  is  a  number  of  large  boilers, 
to  so  arrange  the  blowers  for  closed  ash-pit  forced  draft  as  to 
ventilate  the  fire-room  thoroughly.  This  is  a  point  which  is 
sometimes  forgotten,  but  if  it  is,  the  fire-room  would  simplv 
become  intolerably  hot,  and  while  the  boilers  themselves  will 
work  admirably,  the  men  will  simply  be  killed  by  the  heat. 
The  San  Franeiseo  of  our  Navy  has  ash-pit  forced  draft,  and 
all  who  have  had  experience  on  her  and  on  other  vessels  speak 
in  the  highest  terms  of  praise  of  the  greater  facility,  conven- 
ience, and  comfort  which  attends  this  method. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  with  this  method  of  forced  draft,  that 
when  there  is  any  care  at  all  taken  in  the  fire-room  to  keep  the 
grate-bars  covered,  leaky  tubes  in  the  combustion  chamber 
are  unknown,  ivhile  witli  the  closed  fire-room  forced  draft 
they  are  not  at  all  uncommon. 

I  shall  forego  the  temptation  to  dwell  on  this  matter  of 
leaky  tubes,  merely  saying  that  we  have  been  very  fortunate 
in  escaping  almost  entirely  every  trouble  of  this  kind,  which 
I  attribute,  in  a  large  degree,  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  at- 
tempted to  get  too  much  work  out  of  our  boilers,  and  will 
pass  on  to  speak  of  another  method  of  forced  draft  which  is 
very  old,  but  which  has  only  been  used  on  board  ship  within 
the  last  year  or  two.  I  refer  to  the  matter  of  high  smoke 
pipes.  Tall  chimneys  are  the  most  common  methoof  on  shore 
for  getting  a  strong  draft,  but  prejudice  or  conservatism  has 
until  recently  prevented  the  application  of  this  practice  to  use 
on  board  ship.  The  Messrs.  Denny,  of  Scotland,  well  known 
for  their  enterprise  in  all  matters  relating  to  shipbuilding,  were 
the  first  to  call  prominent  attention  to  this  matter  by  a  vessel 
built  by  them  called  the  Scot,  which  had  smoke  pipes  120  ft. 
hi^h  above  the  grate  and  no  other  attempt  to  force  the  draft. 
I  do  not  know  that  any  accurate  experiments  have  been  made 
with  smoke  pipes  of  steamers  to  determine  just  what  the  in- 
crease in  draft  is  for  each  increase  in  height,  but  it  has  been 
repeatedly  stated  that,  roughlv  speaking,  we  may  assume 
10  ft.  of  additional  height  to  be  equivalent  to  an  additional 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  air  pressure.  It  can  readily  be  seen, 
therefore,  what  a  benefit  an  additional  40  ft.  of  height  would 
be. 

Taking  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Scot,  when  we  were  de- 
signing the  Brooklyn  and  the  Iowa,  I  asked  to  have  the  smoke 
pipes  made  100  ft.  high,  in  which  I  was  heartily  seconded  by 
the  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy  ;  but  it  will  perhaps  sur- 
prise you  to  learn  that  our  professional  opinions  recommend- 
ing this  matter  came  very  near  being  overturned  by  the  artistic 
sense  of  a  gentleman  in  the  Navy  Department,  who  was  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  technical  matters,  but  who  thought  that  the 
vessel's  appearance  would  be  spoiled  by  these  high  smoke 
pipes.  He  so  represented  the  matter  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
latter  required  me  to  submit  the  reasons  why  I  desired  to  use 
these  high  smoke  pipes.  This  I  did.  As  showing  the  general 
feeling  on  this  subject,  I  need  only  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Campania  and  Lucania  have  smoke  pipes  130  ft.  high, 
and  no  other  method  of  forced  draft,  and  I  may  say  that  all 
our  new  vessels  are  now  being  built  with  pipes  of  much 
greater  height  than  formerly  obtained. 

Another  method  of  forced  draft  which  is  now  coming  into 
vogue  is  that  known  as  induced  draft,  where,  instead  of  clos- 
ing in  the  fire-room  or  the  ash-pit  and  forcing  air  in,  the  prod- 
ucts of  combustion  are  exhausted  from  the  chimney  by  large 
fans.  Of  course  this  is  only  another  way  of  getting  the  same 
efiFect  that  we  get  by  the  use  of  the  steam  jet,  and  with  which 
we  have  all  b^n  familiar  for  many  years,  the  advantages  in 
this  case  being  that  there  is  no  loss  of  fresh  water,  whicn  is  a 
precious  commodity  on  board  ship.  At  a  hasty  glance  one 
would  not  be  prepared  to  expect  very  much  from  this  method, 
but  the  experiments  which  have  been  making  for  some  years 
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past  in  England  by  Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Co.  seem  to  show 
that  this  method  is  very  promising,  and  I  understand  it  is  to 
be  fitted  to  some  or  all  of  the  large  vessels  which  are  now 
building  for  the  International  Navigation  Company. 

The  discassion  thus  far  of  reduction  of  weight  assumes  that 
the  boilers  themselves  are  not  changed  materially  otherwise 
than  for  the  fitting  of  the  forced  draft  appliances,  but  the 
question  has  been  a  very  vital  one  for  some  time  past,  and  is 
now  of  extreme  importance  whether  we  shall  not  entirely 
abandon  the  present  types  of  boilers  and  adopt  a  very  much 
lighter  one  by  using  what  are  called  coil  or  tubulous  boilers. 
This  matter  has  been  discussed  so  much  by  so  many  able 
minds,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into  the  matter  at 
length  here.  We  all  know  the  great  advantages  of  these 
boilers  in  the  way  of  immense  reduction  of  weight,  safety 
against  disastrous  explosions,  rapidity  with  which  steam  can 
be  raised,  absolute  safety  against  injury  from  any  amount  of 
forcing,  and  the  ease  with  which,  if  necessary,  a  boiler  can  be 
removed  and  replaced.  Almost  the  only  objection  appears  to 
be  the  fear  that  they  will  not  be  durable,  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  very  thin  tubes,  and 
our  experience  with  these  tubes  in  ordinary  boilers  has  not  been 
such  as  to  lead  us  to  expect  a  very  long  life  from  the  coil 
boilers.  However,  some  coil  boilers  have  been  in  use  for  five 
or  six  years  without  showing  appreciable  deterioration,  and  a 
few  have  been  used  with  fresh  water  entirely  for  more  than 
10  years, 

\Ye  are  treating  this  matter  on  a  large  scale  on  the  Monterey, 
where  we  have  four  coil  boilers  of  the  Ward  type  in  connec- 
tion with  two  cylindrical  boilers.  These  boilers  have  given 
great  satisfaction  in  their  trials,  and  the  cruise  of  the  Monterey 
will  demonstrate  the  matter  of  their  durability.  I  may  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  if  the  experience  with  the  coil  boilers  on 
the  Monterey  and  on  other  sea-going  vessels  should  prove  to 
be  entirely  satisfactory,  it  will  only  be  a  short  time  until  the 
cylindrical  boilers  will  be  almost  entirely  displaced. 

While  on  this  question  of  weight,  we  must  not  forget  the 
engines  themselves,  where  the  weights  have  also  been  very 
materially  reduced.  As  we  are  all  well  aware,  this  has  been 
due  to  three  causes  :  an  increase  of  steam  pressure,  an  increase 
of  piston  speed,  and  the  use  of  stronger  materials.  Piston 
speeds  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  15  years,  and  our 
larger  vessels  are  now  running  with  piston  speeds  of  about 
960  ft.  per  minute,  while  some  of  the  smaller  ones,  like  the 
torpedo-boats,  are  designed  for  a  piston  speed  of  over  1,000  ft. 
If  materials  should  go  on  improving  so  that  we  can  reduce  the 
weight  of  our  reciprocating  parts,  I  see  no  reason  why  piston 
spo^s  should  not  be  increased  still  more,  which,  of  course, 
would  result  in  still  further  reducing  weights.  If  we  adopt 
the  coil  boiler  generally  we  shall  also  carry  very  much  higher 
steam  pressures,  because  we  already  are  carrying  pressures  of 
250  lbs.  in  some  of  our  torpedo-boats  with  great  success.  We 
have  greatly  reduced  the  weight  of  most  of  the  engines  by  the 
use  01  forged  steel  for  piston  and  connecting-rods,  valve-stems 
and  shafting,  and  cast  steel  for  pistons,  valves,  bed -plates,  and 
frames,  but  there  does  not  at  present  seem  to  be  much  pros- 
pect of  displacing  cast  iron  as  the  metal  for  cylinders.  If  this 
should  come  about,  we  could  still  further  reduce  our  weights, 
and,  if  nickel  steel  should  within  the  next  10  years  become  as 
commonly  used  as  mild  steel  is  now,  we  would  have  a  big  re- 
duction in  weight  all  around.  In  fact,  these  questions  of  high 
piston  speeds  and  better  material  hang  together  for  the  reason 
that  the  limit  to  piston  speeds  is  now  placed  by  the  weight  of 
the  reciprocating  parts,  whose  inertia  will  be  so  great  after 
passing  a  certain  speed  that  for  the  early  part  of  the  stroke 
the  piston  would  be  giving  out  no  work,  but  simply  be  dragged 
around.  If  the  reciprocating  parts  can  be  reduced  in  weight, 
of  course  the  speed  can  be  increased  until  the  limit  is  again 
reached. 

One  matter  which  has  been  of  great  interest  to  all  en^neers 
has  been  the  coal  consumption  on  full  power  trials.  We  are 
all  very  familiar,  doubtless,  with  the  claim  we  constantly  hear 
that  a  good  triple-expansion  engine  with  high-pressure  boilers 
gives  a  H.P.  for  \\  lb.  of  coal.  Our  own  results  have  never 
a()proached  this,  and  estimates  of  the  coal  burned  on  trial 
tripe  also  tend  to  disprove  it.  Finally,  we  were  able  on  some 
of  our  trials  to  get  thoroughly  accurate  results  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  contractors,  by  having  the  coal  weighed  in  bags 
of  100  lbs.  each,  which  could  be  counted  as  they  were  emptied 
and  then  again  counted  after  the  trial  was  over.  In  another 
case  a  supplementary  coal  consumption  trial  was  made  with 
half  the  boilers,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  condi- 
tions exactly  the  same  as  on  the  full  power  trials,  in  that  the 
air  pressure  was  the  same  and  the  engines  were  run  so  as  to 
work  off  all  the  steam  formed.  As  a  result  of  these  trials  we 
found  that  the  consumption  for  full  power  was  more  than 
2  lbs.,  and  in  some  cases  as  high  as  2.6  lbs. 


In  one  of  ro^  Annual  Reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
I  called  attention  to  the  cause  of  this  difference  between  the 
economy  of  war  vessel  machinery  and  that  of  merchant  ves- 
sels, ana  we  happened  to  have  very  reliable  data  which  bad 
been  published  of  the  performance  of  a  particularly  economi- 
cal merchant  vessel,  which  was  tested  by  a  committee  of  the 
English  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Professor  A.  B.  W.  Kennedy,  P.R.S.  I  may 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  this  ship,  the  lona,  the  boiler 
has  a  ratio  of  heating  to  grate  surface  of  75  to  1,  which  I  think 
tells  the  whole  story.  In  our  war  vessels  we  can  never  exceed 
a  ratio  of  about  35  to  1,  and  then  at  full  power  we  burn  a 
very  much  larger  amount  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate, 
thus  making  our  up-take  temperatures  very  much  higher  than 
they  were  on  the  lona,  so  that  a  large  amount  of  heat  must 
have  gone  up  the  chimney  without  doing  any  useful  work. 
I  may  say  that  these  coal  consumption  tests  at  full  power 
were  the  first  that  had  ever  been  maae,  and  I  have  not  learned 
of  any  others  having  been  made  since.  It  of  course  involves 
considerable  trouble  and  some  exi)ense,  and  it  is  only  right 
that  the  Government  should  be  the  one  to  meet  the  expense, 
for  the  information  was  certainly  of  great  value. 

Another  matter  which  has  attracted  considerable  attention 
in  connection  with  the  trials  of  our  new  vessels  has  been  the 
correction  of  the  H.P.  calculated  from  the  indicator  cards 
based  on  the  standardization  of  the  indicators. 

The  early  vessels  for  our  Navy  were  contracted  for  with 
the  understanding  that  they  were  to  develop  a  certain  H.P. 
The  contractors  f  3t  that  with  an  agreed  steam  pressure  to  btai  t 
with  and  known  sizes  of  cylinders  they  could  confidently  guar- 
antee that  they  would  develop  a  certain  H.P.,  but  we  had  at 
that  time  no  reliable  data  on  which  to  base  our  speeds,  all  our 
information  being  of  foreign  ships,  and,  while  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  pretend  to  say  that  their  trials  are  not  conducted  with 
every  effort  to  secure  fairness,  we,  of  course,  did  not  Icnow  all 
the  circumstances,  as  we  have  since  about  our  own  ships,  and 
so  might  be  pardoned  for  feeling  a  little  uncertain.  In  con- 
nection with  the  contract  it  was  provided  that  for  each  H.P. 
in  excess  of  the  guarantee  there  should  be  a  certain  premium, 
usually  $100,  and  for  every  H.P.  below  the  contract  require- 
ment there  should  be  a  fine  of  the  same  amount.  This  made 
it  very  important  that  the  H.P.  should  be  determined  accu- 
rately. 

Experiments  which  had  been  made  to  compare  different  in- 
dicators had  shown  that  no  indicator  is  absolutely  accurate  at 
an5  pressure,  and,  while  those  well  made  did  not  vary  a  great 
deal,  there  nevertheless  is  a  difference  which  is  worth  connder- 
ing,  because  in  the  case  of  a  large  engine  it  will  make  a  very 
decided  difference.  In  one  of  tne  earliest  of  our  large  ships 
the  H.P.  without  correction  was  over  10,000,  while  when  the 
corrections  were  applied  it  was  reduced  to  slightly  less  than 
9,000.  This  naturally  created  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  the  contractors,  but  it  was  due  entirely  to  the 
defects  of  the  indicators  which  were  used,  some  of  which  were 
as  much  as  20  lbs.  different  from  the  assumed  scale  at  the 
higher  end  of  the  range. 

This  case  and  one  or  two  others  called  the  attention  of  con- 
tractors to  the  matter,  so  that  when  purchasing  indicators  to 
be  used  they  sent  them  to  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  where 
we  have  the  most  elaborate  and  accurate  testing  apparatus  in 
the  world,  and  they  declined  to  receive  any  indicators  where 
the  errors  were  more  than  a  certain  amount.  The  makers  of 
indicators,  stimulated  by  these  requirements,  have  faced  the 
problem  manfully,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  there  has 
resulted  a  very  decided  improvement  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
springs.  In  fact,  not  long  since  72  springs  were  purchased 
from  one  maker  under  a  guarantee  that  the  error  should  no- 
where exceed  3  per  cent.,  and  out  of  the  72  only  seven  bad  to 
be  rejected,  and  in  these  the  error  was  really  very  small  and 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale,  where  the  value  in  percentage 
ot^A  ffiven  error  in  pounds  is  of  course  greatest.  For  use  on 
a  trial  trip  these  indicators  would  have  l)een  extremely  satis- 
factory, and  the  error  was  remarkably  uniform. 

It  has  sometimes  been  sarcastically  remarked  by  persons 
interested  in  this  subject  that  the  indicator  corrections  are 
always  disadvantageous  to  the  contractor.  This  is  not  strictly 
true,  although  it  is  almost  always  so,  but  the  reason  is  per- 
fectly simple  I  think,  and  I  think  we  can  all  understand  just 
why  it  should  be  so.  Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  believe  the 
indicator  makers  have  always  worked  with  an  honest  desire  to 
have  their  instruments  as  reliable  as  they  possibly  could  be. 
The  errors  which  exist  are  not  due  to  carelessness  of  manu- 
facture, but  simply  to  the  conditions  of  the  case,  which  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  absolute  accuracy.  Recognizing  that 
this  was  the  case,  we  can  readily  understand  why  the  indicator 
makers  should  have  made  the  instruments  so  that  the  error 
should  be  on  the  side  of  giving  a  larger  H.P.  than  the  true 
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one,  because  that  is  what  evervbody  wants.  These  Govern- 
ment  tests  are^  almost  the  only  ones  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted where  there  has  been  any  effort  made  to  apply  the 
indicator  corrections.  In  other  cases  the  indicators  have  been 
standaidized,  fuod  as  long  as  the  error  did  not  exceed  a  certain 
amount,  they  were  taken  as  correct  and  the  H.P.  worked  out 
accordingly.  As  both  manufacturers  and  owners  desire  to 
have  engines  make  as  large  a  H.P.  as  possible  and  show  as 
low  coal  consumption  per  U.P.  as  possible,  it  was  only  reason- 
able that,  as  a  variation  from  strict  accuracy  was  impossible 
to  avoid,  it  should  have  been  on  the  side  of  showing  the  iarger 
H.P.  At  the  risk  of  wandering  a  little  from  my  subject, 
I  may  just  say  in  this  connection  that  we  have  been  criticised 
for  our  method  of  testing  indicators,  on  the  ground  that  the 
conditions  were  not  absolutely  identical  with  those  under 
which  the  indicator  was  used.  This,  of  course,  is  true,  as 
nobody  has  yet  been  able  to  suggest  a  method  of  testing  the 
indicator  which  will  enable  any  record  to  be  made  for  com- 
parison when  it  is  working  as  rapidly  as  it  is  when  attached 
to  an  engine  making  300  or  more  revolutions  per  minute. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  natural  answer  to  this  objection  is 
that  the  modifications  of  the  old  Richards  indicator  by  the 
various  modem  types  came  about,  because  at  hi^h  speeds  the 
indicator  did  not  give  reliable  records,  and  the  claim  has  always 
been,  and  still  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  while  the  modem  in- 
dicators are  thoroughly  reliable  at  hieh  speeds,  they  are 
equally  so  at  low  ones.  If  our  method  of  test  is  not  thor- 
oughly satisfactorv,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  indicator  makers 
to  show  at  how  low  a  speed  their  indicators  cease  to  give 
accurate  results. 

;;  I  may  sav  in  this  connection  that  one  of  the  young  officers 
of  the  Engineer  Corps,  who  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
this  work  of  testing,  began  a  series  of  crucial  tests  at  the  New 
York  Naev  Yard  to  determine  whether  there  was  any  error  in 
the  methods  we  had  been  using,  although  neither  he  nor  any 
of  the  rest  of  us  who  had  studied  the  matter  deeply  believed 
that  there  was  any  error.  Orders  to  other  duties  took  him 
away  before  he  was  able  to  complete  his  experiments,  but  he 
had  carried  them  far  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  the  method 
eniployed  is  entirely  correct. 

"  It  may  possibly  not  seem  strictly  germane  to  the  title  of  this 
article  to  bring  in  the  matter  of  speed  trials,  but  I  do  so  merely 
to  call  attention  to  a  method  which  I  had  the  honor  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  which  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Board  on  Construction  of  that 
department,  and  was  used  with  great  success  in  the  trial  of 
the  Bancroft  early  in  this  year.    It  consisted  in  a  series  of  pro- 

Sressive  tnals  for  the  purpose  of  standardizing  the  screw  and 
etermining  accurately  the  number  of  revolutions  correspond- 
ing to  a  particular  speed.  Then  having  laid  a  curve  to  show 
the  relation  of  speea  to  revolutions,  the  vessel  could  be  taken 
to  sea  anywhere  and  the  continuous  endurance  trial  run  off 
and  the  speed  at  once  determined  as  soon  as  the  average  revo- 
lutions for  the  entire  period  were  known.  Doubtless  manv  of 
you  are  aware  that  the  fast  Argentine  cruiser,  the  Ninth  of 
Jttly*  was  tested  in  this  way,  and  I  believe  several  other  for- 
eign vessels  also  have  been.  This  method  enabled  the  speed 
to  be  accuKately  determined  with  less  difficulty  than  any  other 
which  had  be^  suggested.  Patent  logs  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  run  over  a  long  course,  which  the  department  is 
now  using,  involves  the  attendance  of  a  very  large  staff  of 
observers  and  several  ships  besides  the  ship  which  is  making 
the  trial.  In  the  case  of  trials  by  the  standardized  screw 
method,  no  other  observers  are  needed  than  Uiose  on  the  ship 
itself. 

The  objections  to  the  trial  over  a  long  course  occur  at  once 
to  any  one  who  gives  much  attention  to  the  matter  in  the 
difficulty  of  laving  out  the  course  accurately  in  the  first  place, 
and  then  the  fact  that  everything  which  may  go  at  all  amiss 
operates  against  the  contractor.  One  of  the  great  advantages 
of  the  standardized  screw  metliod,  is  that  in  case  the  perform- 
ance of  the  vessel  improves  from  the  very  beginning  the  trial 
may  be  prolonged  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  any  consecutive 
four  hours  taken  as  the  one  on  which  the  record  will  be  based. 
Of  course,  it  goes  without  saving  that,  if  the  last  four  hours 
of  the  trial  are  better  than  the  first  four,  the  Government  is 
getting  a  ship  whose  excellence  has  been  demonstrated  more 
conclusively  than  by  the  performance  of  the  first  four  hours. 
An  additional  advantage  of  this  standardized  screw  method, 
is  that  the  progressive  trials  over  the  measured  mile  enable 
data  of  great  value  to  the  designers  of  both  hull  and  machinery 
to  be  obtained  in  getting  the  relation  of  H.P.  to  speed  at  the 
various  speeds  run. 


an  economical  peace  cruiser.  I  think  all  who  have  studied 
the  matter  carefully  cannot  fail  to  be  strack  with  the  idea  that 
it  Is  a  mistake  to  build  small  vessels  of  very  high  speed  for 
duty  as  cruisers.  I  mean  vessels  of,  say,  1,500  to  1,800  tons 
displacement,  designed  to  nmke  17  or  18  knots.  The  ma- 
chinery necessary  to  produce  this  power  occupies  so  much 
available  weight  that  the  amount  left  for  coal  is  relatively 
small  and  the  radius  of  action  is  very  limited.  These  vessels 
very  rarely  in  peace  time  are  called  on  to  run  at  a  speed  any- 
where near  their  maximum,  so  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  during 
their  entire  lives,  barring  a  war,  they  are  simply  carrying 
around  a  large  weight  of  engines  and  boilers  which  would  be 
useful  in  an  emergency,  but  which  as  things  actually  go  are 
entirely  useless. 

Now,  in  case  of  war,  these  vessels  are  not  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  fight  any  real  war  vessel,  and  they  are  not  fast  enough 
to  capture  any  veir  valuable  merchantman,  even  leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  fact  that  no  vessel  would  remain  under 
the  flag  of  one  of  the  belligerents  in  time  of  war. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  an  economical 
thing  for  the  Government  to  build  a  number  of  vessels  which 
should  be  intended  entirely  as  peace  cruisers,  and  which  in 
time  of  war  would  be  laid  up.  The  office  of  these  cruisers 
would  be  to  go  around  and  show  the  fliu^,  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  American  citizens  abroad,  and  in  case  of  necessity, 
as  happened  recently  at  Honolulu  and  elsewhere,  to  land 
troops.  Consequently,  they  should  be  able  to  carry  a  rela- 
i\Ye\j  large  crew,  and  should  have  as  large  coal  capacity  as 
possible. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  a  vessel  of  about  2,500  tons  dis- 
placement, with  engines  of,  say,  about  1,500  H.P.  for  full 
power  under  forced  draft,  would  fulfill  these  conditiona  ad- 
mirably. This  would  give  us  a  speed  of  about  12  or  13  knots 
at  full  power  under  forced  draft,  so  that  with  natural  draft  at 
full  power  she  could  steam  with  great  economy  at  8  or  9  knots. 
The  coal  capacity  would  be  about  675  tons,  and,  as  the  ar- 
rangement 01  auxiliaries  could  be  designed  with  special  refer- 
ence to  economy,  she  could  be  safely  put  down  for  a  radius  of 
action  of  about  13,000  knots  at  a  speed  of  9  knots.  I  would 
by  all  means  have  such  a  vessel  sheathed,  echoing  most 
heartily  the  efforts  which  my  good  friend,  Chief  Constructor 
Hichbom,  of  the  Navy,  has  been  making  for  so  manv  vears. 
The  boilers  and  engines  of  this  vessel  would  be  specialiv  de- 
signed with  regard  to  the  maximum  economy  at  cnusing 
speed,  and  I  believe  that  a  dozen  such  vessels  would  save 
enough  during  their  career  to  more  than  pay  for  themselves. 
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which  is  based  on  the  matter  of  economy  of  machinery 

powers  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.    This  is  a  design  for 


There  is  hardly  any  industry  where  the  use  of  chains  is  as 
common,  as  indispensable,  and  as  important  as  in  the  opera- 
tion of  mines,  and  if  iron  chains  were  stronger  and  more  even 
in  their  strength  their  use  would  be  still  lurther  extended. 
In  fact,  the  use  of  the  ordinary  iron  chain  is  not  without  its 
danger.  A  bad  link  or  a  bad  weld  may  be  the  cause  of  a 
bresikage  which  may  have  very  serious  consequences.  The 
weld  is,  in  fact,  a  pennanent  danger,  for  it  is  impossible  to  be 
sure  that  a  weld  is  perfectly  well  made  even  though  the  out- 
side appearance  may  not  show  any  defect  whatever.  The 
pieces  may  be  perfectly  welded  together  without  the  center 
of  the  link  being  equally  well  done,  and  very  frequently  a 
mere  sticking  is  obUdned  and  not  a  complete  weld.  So  the 
result  is  that  we  are  continually  hearing  of  accidents  which 
are  caused  by  the  breakage  of  imperfectly  welded  chains. 
For  a  long  time  experiments  have  been  conducted  in  various 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with  the  weld,  and 
this  problem  has  been  solved  by  M.  Oury,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  Marine  Arsenal  at  Cherbourg. 

The  Oruy  chain  is  of  exactly  the  same  form  as  the  ordinary 
iron  chain,  and  is  shown  by  ng.  1.  It  is  manufactured  by  a 
series  of  hammerings  on  soft  steel  bars,  whose  tensile  strength 
is  from  57,000  to  64,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  section,  with 
an  elongation  of  from  ^  to  25  per  cent.  These  bars  are  first 
rolled  so  as  to  have  a  regular  cross-section  of  star-shape,  as 
shown  in  fig.  2. 

The  star-shaped  bars  are  first  heated  to  a  red  heat  in  special 
furnaces,  and  are  then  run  through  a  nicking  machine  which 
stamps  out  the  metal  with  the  alternating  nicks  on  each  side, 
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as  shown  in  flg.  3.  When  this  Is  done  the  small  holes,  of 
which  we  will  speak  later,  are  drilled  out  cold.  iAterward 
the  bars  are  again  returned  to  the  famaces  and  run  un- 
der a  series  of  stamping  hammers  provided  with  matrices. 
Figs.  4,  6,  6  show  the  appearance  of  the  chain  after  the  suc- 
cessive stampings.  The  hot  metal  is  thus  gradually  driven  into 
the  matrices,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  roUiDg  back  to  the  center 
of  the  link  ;  t^e  metal  flows  around  the  link  and  leaves  onlv  a 
thin  fin  of  metal  in  the  center.  Thev  then  remove  this  thin 
fin  with  a  punching  machine,  and  afterward  proceed  to  the 
trimming  down  of  the  inside  and  outside  of  each  link.  At 
this  stage  of  the  operation  the  star-shaped  bar  has  been  formed 
into  a  length  of  rigid  links,  as  shown  in  fig.  7,  which  must  be 
detached  from  each  other  in  order  to  form  a  true  chain.  This 
operation  is  accomplished  by  drilling  the  small  holes,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  and  the  drilling  is  done  in  the  fol- 
lowing way  :  Between  each  notch,  at  equal  and  predetermined 
distances,  small  holes  are  drilled  which  cross  each  other  in 
patiis  in  the  oenter  of  the  bar  itself,  as  shown  in  fig.  8,  and 
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fins  produced  by  the  stampinx  are  removed,  and' a  weldless 
chain  of  round  and  very  regular  links  is  formed. "  The  chain 
is  again  heated  and  passed  into  an  ovalizing  machine  which 
crushes  each  link  between  jaws  and  brines  it  down  to  the 
ordinary  form,  as  shown  in  flg.  10.  If  Uie  chain  Is  to  be 
stayed  the  stemples  are  put  in  at  this  time.  The  chain  Is  thus 
completed  and  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly  in  a  pit,  from  which 
it  is  taken  to  be  subjected  to  the  tensile  tests. 

These  chains  have  given  some  very  remarkable  results. 
Among  other  tests  we  may  cite  one  made  with  a  .7-in.  diain. 
where  the  breaking  strain  was  58,736  lbs.,  or  68106.40  lbs.  per 
square  inch. — Revtu  Tndtutrielle, 
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which  must  meet  each  other  in  the  exact  point  of  contact  of 
the  inside  of  the  links,  so  that  the  links  which  are  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  are  then  only  held  together  1)y  four 
bridges  of  metal  which  can  be  easily  cut  away.  This  separa- 
tion of  the  links  is  made  by  a  small  drop  and  thus  the  chain 
is  formed,  although  the  linlcs  are  still  very  imperfect,  and 
though  not  quite  round,  are  still  quite  independent  of  each 
other. 

The  trimming  off  is  then  renewed,  and  the  chain  is  again 
sent  into  the  furnace.  In  coming  from  the  furnace  the  chain 
passes  under  a  new  series  of  drops  provided  with  round 
matrices,  as  shown  in  flg.  9,  giving  the  links  a  circular  form. 
When  a  link  is  in  the  matrix  the  two  connecting  links  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  first,  and  drop  into  the  two  openings  pro- 
vided in  the  matrix.  These  lateral  links  protect  the  two  parts 
of  the  link  which  are  just  above  them  from  the  blows  of  the 
hammer,  wlience  it  becomes  necessary  to  turn  the  link  in  its 
form  in  order  that  its  wliolc  surface  may  be  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  blows.  Tliis  is  the  reason  why  these  matrices 
are  round.    The  liammering  is  repeated  several  limes,  until  the 


The 'armored  cruiser  New  York,  a  summary  deacriptiou  of 

which  we  published  in  our  issue  of 
April,  1891,  is  now  completed  and 
ready  for  active  service,  and  has  been 
in  commission  for  several  monUut. 
We  ^ve  on  pages  24  and  25  a  full- 
page  illustration  of  the  broadside  and 
l)Ow  views  of  the  vessel  as  she  ap- 
peared when  anchored  in4he  Dela- 
ware River.  The  other  illustrations 
which  accompany  the  article  give  a 
very  complete  idea  of  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  machinery  which  they 
delineate.  We  give  in  a  detailed 
drawing  a  front  elevation  of  one  bat- 
tery of  the  boilers  and  a  side  elevation 
of  the  same,  neglecting  the  drawings 
of  the  general  constraction  of  this  part 
of  the  steam  plant,  as  well  as  the  en- 
gines, because  thev  are  almosWldenti- 
cal  in  design  with  those  of  the  Min- 
neapdis,  which  were  published  in  our 
issue  of  September.  1898. 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of 
this  vessel  was  awarded  on  August  28, 
1890,  on  the  plans  and  specifications 
drawn  up  by  the  Navy  Department, 
with  the  addition  of  certain  modifica- 
tions proposed  bv  Messrs.  Cramp  & 
Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  are 
the  builders.  These  modifications  in- 
cluded merely  a  rearrangement  of  Uie 
boilers,  so  that  additional  longitudi- 
nal and  transverse  bulkheads  could  be 
fitted  in  the  engine  and  boiler  space, 
thereby  affording  greater  protection 
to  the  machinery  and  making  the  boil- 
ers less  vulnerable  to  attacks  from 
rams  and  torpedoes.  The  keel  was 
laid  on  September  30,  1890,  and  the 
vessel  launched  on  December  2,  1891. 
In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  the  vessel  is  an  American- 
built  ship  in  every  sense.  The  metal 
is  the  product  of  American  mills,  and 
all  of  the  work  has  been  done  in 
American  shops.  The  principal  di- 
mensions of  the  hull  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Length  of  water  line 380  ft.  6^  in. 

Molded  breadth 64  ft. 

Mean  draft 2a  ft.  31  in. 

Displacement  at  mean  draft 8,160  tons. 

Maximum  speed 20  knots. 

Sustained  sea  speed 18.5  knots. 

Endurance  of  estimated  coal  capacity. . .  18,000  miles. 

The  vessel  carries  a  complement  of  475  officers  and  men. 
It  is  built  with  four  complete  decks,  including  the  protective 
deck,  and  there  is  a  large  flying  deck  or  bridge  upon  which 
the  boats  are  carried.  These  lx>ats  include  a  steam  as  well 
as  a  very  handsome  electric  launch,  the  latter  having  been  but 
recently  put  in  position.  She  carries  two  military  masts  and 
has  no  sail  capacity.  Each  of  the  military  masts  has  double 
fighting  tops  and  a  lookout.  From  her  freeboard  to  her  upper 
deck  is  about  20  ft.,  and  this,  together  with  her  size,  will  en- 
able her  to  fight  her  guns  and  maintain  her  speed  in  a  sea 
which  would  render  a  smaller  ship  practically  helpless. 

Regarding  the  general  construction  of  the  vessel,  the  vertical 
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keel  ts  composed  of  platea  weighing  SO  Iba.  to  the  sq.  ft.,  held 
hj  lower  angles  ol  4i  X  3  In.  weighioE  13  Itw.  to  the  foot, 
while  the  upper  BDgles  ue  4  X  S  of  10  Itw.  e&ch.  The  stem 
and  Btem-posta  and  shaft  atiutfi  are  made  of  cast  steel,  while 
the  rudder  frame  is  a  combination  of  forged  and  cast  steel. 
The  hull  has  a  double  bottom,  with  a  space  of  about  4  ft. 
between  the  two.  Forward  and  aft  of  the  double  bottom, 
which  Is  Immediate);  beneath  the  machiuerj  space  and  below 
the  protective  deck,  the  frames  consist  of  Z  bars  measuring 
8  X  3i  X  3i  In.  and  weighing  16  Iba.  to  the  foot,  with  theft 
lower  ends  split  for  the  admission  of  a  10  lb.  Soor-plate. 
Z  bars  are  ..also  generally  used  above  the  protective  dect 
frames,  and  are  continuous  from  the  protective  deck  to  the 
upper  deck.  The  Intermediate  framing  is  of  the  same  scant- 
ling, and  is  worked  in  between  the  protective  deck  and  berth 
deck  behind  the  side  armor.  There  arc  three  longitudinals  on 
each  side  with  the  double  bottom  composed  of  IT|  lb.  continu- 
ous plates,  i  The  beams  which  are  used  for  the  upper  deck 
are  T  deck  beams  10  X  6^  in.,  weighing  814  lt».  to  the  foot. 
Tar  the  gun  deck  there  isan  an^te  bulb  beam  10  X  81  in.. 


Then  there  is  a  partial  belt  of  armor.  In  the  wake  of  the 
machinery  space  tbe  belt  of  thin  armor  is  worked  between  the 
protective  and  berth  decks,  and  the  total  thicknesses  of  metal 


throughout  this  spac_ 
deep,  and  Is  worked  i 
decks,  extendins;  comol 
filled  with  an  improve 


The  cofferdam  Is  8 

between  the  protective  and  berth 
^j  around  the  Teasel,  and  this  Is 
a ter.cs eluding  material. 
the  coal  Buppij  is  stowed  ( 

I  additional  a' """    -— '- 

effects  of  damage  near  the  water-line. 

The  battery  of  the  vessel  coosisls  of  six  8-in,  breech -loading 
rifiea,  twelve  4rin.  rapid-flring  guns,  eight  6-pdr.  rapId-Qrlng 
guns,  and  four  1-pdr.  rapid-finng  guns,  four  Gatling  guns, 
and  six  torpedo  tubes.  Two  of  .the  8-ln.  guns  are  mounted  in 
a  barbette  forward  on  tbe  upper  deck,  and  two  more  are  in  a 
similar  barbetie  aft,  while  the  remaining  two  are  carried  Id 
broadsides  amidships  on  the  upper  deck.  The  barbettes  in 
which  these  guns  are  placed  are  10  in.  thick,  while  the  re- 
volving conical  shields  on  the  guns  themselves  are  T  In.  The 
sloping  armor  between  the  upper  and  gun  decks  beneath  the 
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weighing  26  lbs.  For  the  protective  deck  there  is  an  angle 
bulb  of  10  X  3}  in.,  weighing  304  lbs.,  and  the  platforms  for 
angle  or  Z  bars  10  in.  or  11  in.  respectively. 

The  outer  plating  amidships  weighs  23  lbs.  to  the  sq.  ft. 
from  the  keel  plate  to  the  sliear  strut.  Toward  the  extremi- 
ties the  outer  plating  is  lightened  lo  20  lbs.  The  plating  is 
double  between  the  protective  deck  and  the  berth  decks  in 
the  wake  of  the  thin  armor,  and  the  double  plates  are  worked 
tn  the  wake  of  the  gun  ports,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the 
chafe  of  the  anchors,  etc.  Ttie  protected  portion  of  the  ship 
consists  of  a  complete  protective  deck,  which  at  the  sides  is 
4  ft  6  in.  below  the  water-line,  1  ft.  below  the  water  amid- 
ships, and  1  ft.  above  the  water  when  the  vessel  Is  at  the 
mean  draft  of  23  ft.  34  In.  i  it  is  completely  covered  with  two 
courses  of  plate  having  a  thickness  of  8  In.  amidships  and  24 
in.  fore  anil  afl.  The  slopes  amidsblp  are  covereo  with  an 
additional  thickness  of  3  In.,  making  their  total  thickness  6  In. 


barbette  Is  5  in.  thick,  while  the  ammunition  tubes  below  are 

alao  5  in.  Tlie  8-ln.  broadside  guns  are  protected  by  partial 
barbette  2  in.  thick  and  shields  on  tbe  guns.  The  4-in.  rapid- 
Bring  guns  are  mounted  on  the  gun  deck  in  armored  sponaons 
which  are  4  tn.  thick  and  which  iiave  shields  ou  the  guns 
closely  covering  the  porta.  Their  protection  Is  further  insured 
by  1  in.  splinter  bulkheads.  The  6-pdr.  guns  are  protected 
by  3-in.  armor  or  its  equivalent.  There  is  one  torpedo  tube 
in  (lie  bow,  one  in  the  stern,  and  two  training  on  each  broad- 
side, each  being  above  Ihe  water-line  by  about  4  ft.  The  8  in, 
guns  are  S5  ft.  and  the  4  In.  guns  164  ft.  above  water. 

The  vessel  has  a  complete  electric  lighting  oulflt,  which  is 
arranged  in  acconiancc  with  the  most  recent  practices  of  the 
service.    Tliere  are  three  search  H gilts  on  the  vessel,  one  for- 

nrd  and  one  on  either  end  of  the  flylog  bridge  smidBhlpe. 
■e  of  steel  with  internal  arrangements  for 
and  the  wiilpping  up  of  ammunition  for 


The  military  n 
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the  rapid-fire  p^uns  which  are  mounted  in  them.  Davidson 
steam  steering  gear  is  used,  but  it  is  also  possible  to  disconnect 
this  and  steer  by  hand  from  a  bridge  just  abaft  the  mainmast 
should  any  accident  happen  to  the  steam  apparatus.  Forward 
there  are  three  wheels  for  handling  the  vessel,  one  on  the 
bridge,  which  is  unprotected,  and  is  used  for  entering  the  har- 
bars  and  handling  the  vessel  in  fair  weather.  Beneath  this 
there  is  a  wheel  and  chart-house,  which  ii  protected  from  the 
weather,  and  has  the  general  appearance  of  the  wheel-house 
of  an  ordinary  rieer  steamer.  This  is  intended  for  use  in  bad 
weather  at  sea.  Beneath  the  chart-house  is  the  conning  tower, 
where  a  wheel  is  located,  which  is,  of  course,  only  intended 
for  use  in  time  of  batUe.  All  of  this  apparatus  is  placed  just 
forward  of  the  mainmast. 

Tlie  most  recent  improvements  in  engine  and  rudder  indi- 
cators are  duplicated  in  each  of  these  three  positions.  There  is 
an  indicator  which  shows  the  speed  and  direction  of  each  en- 
gine. Opposite  this  there  is  another  engine-room  indicator 
which  shows  the  rate  and  speed  of  the  last  order  which  had 
been  issued  from  the  bridge,  and  the  two  should,  of  course, 
correspond,  except  at  the  very  instant  of  the  issuance  of  the 
fresh  order.  There  is  a  telephone  communication  with  all  of 
the  vital  parts  of  the  ship,  and  also  telephone  communication 
with  the  switch-board,  which  is  practically  the  central  office 
of  the  telephone  system,  at  which  connection  can  be  made  to 
other  portions  of  the  vessel. 

Tlie  chart  room  is  a  large,  airy  apartment,  where  all  the 
charts  of  the  vessel  are  kept,  and  it  is  handsomely  finished 
in  mahogany.  The  crew's  quarters  are  remarkablv  clean  and 
airy.  The  hammocks  are  stowed  on  th^  upper  deck  during 
the  dav  and  slung  from  the  overhead  beams  01  the  berth  deck 
at  night.  There  are  ample  arrangements  for  artificial  venti- 
lation throughout  the  whole  vessel,  and  in  the  living  quarters 
there  is  a  natural  ventilation  in  addition.    Great  care  has  also 


engine  is  worked  at  a  low  power  and  under  reduced  pressure. 
There  is,  of  course,  some  disadvantage  in  using  engines  de- 
signed in  this  way,  as  it  results  in  an  increase  of  weight  and 
a  space  occupied  by  the  machinery  as  well  as  in  a  greater 
number  of  parts  that  are  liable  to  become  deranged  ;  but,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  chiefs  of  the  department,  it  is  considered 
that  these  are  outweighed  by  the  advantages  of  economical 
workings,  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  The  engines  are 
direc^acting  and  have  cylinders  of  82,  46,  and  70  in.  in  diam- 
eter, with  a  common  stroke  of  42  in.,  giving  a  collective  indi- 
cated H.P.  of  16,000  when  the  engines  are  making  125  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  with  a  resultant  piston  speed  of  903  ft. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  engines  is  almost  identically 
that  of  the  engines  used  on  the  Minneapolis,  which  we  illus- 
trated in  our  issue  of  September,  1893.  The  principal  differ- 
ences between  the  two  lie  in  the  fact  that  whereas  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder  on  the  Minneapolis*  engine  was  furnished 
with  four  valves,  the  engines  of  the  Hew  York  have  but  two  ; 
and,  also,  that  while  the  front  of  the  Minneapolis*  engines  was 
held  by  round  vertical  columns,  there  is  an.inverted  Y  frame 
on  each  side  of  the  New  York's,  The  diameters  of  the  cvlin- 
ders  are  also  different,  but,  with  the  exceptions  which  we  have 
already  noted,  the  general  appearance  of  the  engines  is  practi- 
cally the  same. 

Regarding  the  details  of  the  dimensions,  piston-valves  are 
exclusively  used  ;  they  have  a  diameter  of  16  in.  for  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder,  with  a  mean  diameter  for  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  of  29i  in.  All  the  valves  are  driven  by  double-bar 
Stephenson  links.  The  intermediate  and  low-pressure  cylin- 
ders are  jacketed  on  the  sides  and  bottoms,  while  the  hi&h- 
pressure  cylinders  are  fitted  with  a  lining  or  wearing  cylinder 
of  hard  cast  iron.  All  of  the  pistons  are  of  cast  steel.  As  we 
have  already  said,  the  cylinders  are  carried  by  inverted 
T  frames  made  of  cast  steel,  to  which  the  cast-iron  guides  are 
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been  tiiken  that  the  pumping  and  drainage  arrangements 
should  be  thorougli  and  effective.  The  vessel  is  fitted  as  a 
flagship,  and  in  addition  to  the  quarters  of  the  admiral  and 
captain  there  are  state-rooms  for  20  wardroom  oflicers,  12 
junior  and  two  warrant-otflcers.  The  interior  fittings  of  these 
apartments  are  in  oak,  with  furniture  upholstered  in  handsome  • 
leather.  Scattered  about  the  ship  in  various  points  are  the 
flags  and  other  things  which  have  been  presented  to  the  officers 
and  the  ship  by  the  citizens  and  various  societies  of  the  city 
of  New  York. 

In  the  construction  of  the  vessel  there  is  a  longitudinal  bulk- 
head running  between  the  engines  and  the  starboard  and  port 
boilers,  but  forward  and  aft  of  this  there  are  no  longitudinal 
bulkheads,  but  simply  transverse,  which  are  closed  by  the 
usual  type  of  water-tight  doors. 

The  miichinery  of  the  vessel  consists  of  four  vertical  triple- 
expansion  engines.  It  was  thought  advisable  to  divide  up  the 
power  of  the  vessel  in  this  way  in  order  that  for  ordinary 
cruising  one-half  of  the  available  power  may  be  used  for  eco- 
nomiciil  workings.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
which  has  been  laid  down  by  the  Navy  Department,  and 
which  is  brought  out  very  prominently  by  Mr.  Melville  in  his 
paper  on  The  Machinery  of  the  New  Vessels  of  the  United 
Slates  Navv,  published  on  another  page  of  this  issue.  Each 
of  these  engines  is  of  about  4,000  indicated  H.P.,  and  they 
drive  twin  screws,  two  being  placed  upon  each  shaft.  By 
means  of  an  easily  worked  coupling  the  forward  engines  are 
readily  disconnected,  so  that  the  after  set  can  be  used  alone  ; 
and  as  these  can  be  worked  at  nearly  the  power  for  which 
they  were  designed  and  at  full  boiler  pressure,  the  economy 
will  not  be  reduced  as  in  the  case  where  a  triple-expansion 


bolted.  The  bed-plates  are  of  cast  steel  of  an  I  section,  and 
are  securely  bolted  to  the  engines*  keelsons,  which  are  built 
in  the  ship.  The  piston  connection  and  other  working  parts 
of  the  engines  are  of  mild  steel,  as  well  as  the  crank-shaft, 
which  is  forged  in  three  sections  for  each  engine.  The  for- 
ward shafts  are  13^  in.  in  diameter,  with  6  in.  axial  holes, 
while  the  after  shafts  are  17  in.  in  diameter  with  7i-in.  axial 
holes,  so  that  the  shafts  are  not  interchangeable  There  is  a 
cast-steel  coupling  between  each  forward  and  after  engine 
crank  shaft,  which  occupies  but  little  room  and  by  means  of 
which  the  engines  can  be  quicklv  coupled  or  uncoupled.  Each 
engine  with  its  auxiliaries,  sucK  as  pumps  and  condensers,  is 
located  in  a  separate  water-tight  compartment,  and  is  entirely 
independent  of  the  other.  The  main  condensers  are  made  of 
a  cast  composition  and  rolled  brass,  and  are  bolted  and  riveted 
together.  They  are  made  of  three  sections  5  ft.  9  in.  in  diam- 
eter, with  a  total  length  of  9  ft.  inside  tube  sheets.  Each  con- 
denser contains  3,775  seamless  drawn  lubes  No.  20  B.  W.  G. 
thick,  tinned  on  both  sides,  which  gives  5,559  sq.  ft.  of  cooling 
surface.  Each  tube  is  separately  packed  at  each  end.  and  is 
free  to  expand  independently  of  the  others.  The  condensing 
water  is  supplied  by  a  separate  centrifugal  circulating  pump 
for  each  engine  which  has  a  capacity  of  8,000  galls,  per  min- 
ute, which  may  be  discharged  either  through  the  condenser  or 
directly  overboard  by  way  of  the  outboard  deli  very,  and  may 
be  taken  from  the  sea  or  bilge  at  will.  The  pumps  are  driven 
by  engines  attached  directly  to  the  main  shafts.  The  air- 
pumps  are  vertical  single-acting  lifting  pumps,  each  with  two 
pistons  of  19  in.  in  diameter  and  18  in.  stroke.  They  are 
driven  by  vertical  engines  with  cylinders  7^  in.  in  diameter 
and  a  stroke  the  same  as  that  of  the  pump  placed  directly  over 
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iL  The  air-pump  endues  are  almple,  but  the  steam  from 
them  may  be  exhausted  into  either  the  iDtermcdlaio  or  low- 
pressure  receiver  as  well  aa  into  the  condeaser,  and  so  be 
worked  wit li  a  full  measure  of  ecooomy.     Steam  is  supplied 


boilers  are  15  ft.  B  In.  outside  diamel«r  aud  18  ft.  loug.  They 
are  double-ended,  with  four  ilre-boxes  at  each  end,  placed  in 
corrugated  furnaces  of  U  ft.  T  iu.  outside  diameter,  and  com- 
posed ot  melal  U  i".  thick,  each  being  7  ft.  !{  io.  long.  The 
tube  sheets  are  0  ft.  6  la.  aparL  These  boilers  are  almost  ideu- 
tical  in  design  with  those  which  were  fully  illusirated  in  Sep- 
lember,  ISflS,  in  connection  with  the  cruiser  Minnrapolii,  ex- 
cept at  the  top  and  ends ;  the  end  aticet  of  these  boilers  ia 
brought  up  square  and  danged  over  with  a  very  short  radius 
Instead  of  being  given  the  broad,  long  sweep  and  curve  thai 
appears  in  the  boilers  of  the  Minneapoiu.  These  boilers  are 
located  on  either  side  of  ihe  longitudinal  bulkhead,  and  are 
placed  in  separate  water-tight  compartmeuts  in  batteries  of 
two,  so  that  each  battery  la  entirelv  independent  of  the  others. 
Our  itluslrations  show  Uie  general  appearance  ot  the  arrange- 
menta  of  the  front  of  this  battery.  There  is  a  pnssage-wuy 
from   one  flre-room    to    the  oilier  between   the   boilers  and 


at  the  bottom  and  6  ft.  high  above  the  fioor-line.  The  aide 
elevaliOQ  of  the  arrangement  of  the  boilers  shows  the  connec- 
tions which  are  made  with  the  bridge  and  the  run  to  Ibe 
atack.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  bulkhead  comes  very  close  to 
the  front  of  the  boiler,  and  there  is  but  little  space  in  the  Src- 
room  for  coal  heaps,  so  that  the  supply  must  come  in  con- 
tinually. The  figuring  and  lettering  ou  the  engravings  give 
such  complete  details  of  the  construction  and  Ihe  arraDgements 
of  Lbe  boiler  that  further  detail  regarding  it  la  unnecessary. 
For  the  lype  and  arrangement  we  would  refer  our  readers  to 
the  engravings  published  of  the  boilers  of  Ihe  Minneapolit  in 
September,  18BS. 


INJECTOR,  GRAND  TBDNK  BAILWAY. 

The  beating  surface  of  Ihe  main  bolters  Is  31,190  sq.  ft.,  and 
the  grate  area  BS8  sq.  ft.      The  auxiliary  boilers  above  the 

Srolectivc  deck.  Iiavu  each  two  steel  corrugated  furnaces  2  ft. 
in.  internal  diameter,  wllb  a  total  heating  surface  of  1,937 
sq.  ft,  and  a  grate  area  ol  84  sq.  ft.  The  main  boilers  have 
672  2i  Id.  steel  tubes,  but  in  the  auxiliary  boilers  the  lubes 
are  2i  in,  in  diameter.  The  main  boiler  shells  are  butt  rivetod, 
with  inside  and  outside  welta  triple  riveted.  The  thickness 
of  the  shell  is  IjJ  in.,  and  Ibe  working  pressure  is  160  lbs. 
A  mild  forced  draft  ia  used  on  the  closed  fire-room  system. 
The  screws  are  three-bladed  propellers  with  adjustable  blades, 
and  are  made  of  manganese  bronze.  There  is  also  a  compteic 
hydraulic  plant  for  supplying  and  working  the  battery  and 
operating  Uic  turrets. 

The  final  trial  of  the  Nea  Ym-k  was  ended  on  December  14. 
This  was  an  endurance  trial  to  ascertain  the  aclion  of  the  ship 
in  service  conditions.  The  coupling  on  Ihe  two  forward  en- 
gines was  accomplished  in  a  little  k'ss  than  30  minutes  after 


the  order  was  given.  The  result  of  the  turning  trials  was  also 
highly  satisfactory  in  all  reapects.  The  cruiser  showed  lier 
ability  to  Hirn  in  a  circle  three  times  her  own  length,  and  witli 
one  propeller  backing  and  the  other  going  ahead  the  vessel 
was  swung  around  a  circle  which  was  only  275  yds,  in  diam- 
eter. The  following  table  shows  lbe  approximate  reaull  of 
the  turning  trials  ; 
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Prom  full  speed  ahead  the  time  from  signal  "  Slop  t"  to 
entire  loss  of  headway,  was  9.07-  The  eslimaled  disUnce 
traversed  was  760  yds.  From  fall  speed  ahead  it  waa  ftund 
that  Ibe  vessel  could  be  brought  to  a  standstill  by  reveraing 
her  engines  In  1.46,  and  before  she  had  run  her  own  length. 
With  both  propellere  making  102  revolutions  per  minute  the 
speed  of  the  vessel  was  15,03  knots  per  hour.  Owing  to  Ibe 
great  foulness  of  her  bottom,  no  higher  speed  could  be  gotten 
out  of  her.     Forced  draft  was  not  used. 

Z  After  the  luming  trials  the  Bring  tests  were  had.  Two 
charges  were  fired  from  each  of  the  main-battery  guns,  and 
Ave  from  each  piece  of  the  secondary  battery.  Common  shell 
was  used  with  service  charges. 

The  vessel  liai  thus  paased  all  the  requirements  of  the  Navy 
Department,  and  been  shown  to  be  one  of  Ibe  finest  vessels  of 
the  new  Navy. 


GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY  INJECTOR. 


Wr  illustrate  an  injeclor  which  is  made  by  the  Grand  Tnink 
Railway  for  use  on  their  locomotives.  It  is  perhapa.  not 
widely  known  tiiat  the  Grand  Tnink  Railway  manufactuic 
nearly  all  of  the  apparatus  and  fittings  which  they  use  on 
their  engines  and  cars.  Inasmuch  as  there  Is  a  high  protective 
duty  in  Canada,  and  as  Ihe  maDUtacturea  of  Canada  are  not 
extensive  enough  to  supply  all  of  ibe  requirements  of  a  rail- 
way, it  has  lieen  found  by  tbe  Grand  Trunk  Railway  tliat  it  is 
cheaper  to  manufacture  Iheir  own  goods  than  to  import  from 
the  Cntted  States  and  pay  Ihe  custom  house  duty.  The  In- 
jector which  we  illustrate  will  be  seen  to  be  very  simple  in 
construction  and  readily  accessible  for  repairs.  The  general 
dimensions  are  given  on  tbe  engravine,  and  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  parts  it  will  be  aeen  that  tbey  are  very  subelanlial 
and  require  the  minimum  amount  of  machine  work  In  their 
conatruclion.  The  steam  and  delivery  pipes,  as  well  as  Ihe 
suction  pipe  for  wat*'.r,  are  large,  and  tbe  combining  tube  has 
au  ample  delivery  into  the  delivery  pipe,  where  there  la  a 
check-volve  through  which  the  water  passes  before  reaching 
the  long  run  to  the  boiler  check. 


Protecting  Metals  from  Rust.— According  to  the  FdyKeh- 
nitchet  NotUUaU,  articles  ot  steel  and  iron  can  be  protected 
against  ruat  by  coating  them  electrolyilcslly  with  peroxide  of 
lend.  A  salUfactory  coating  can,  it  is  (.aid,  l>e  obtained  in  20 
miniilcs,  and  is  perfectly  proof  against  almospherie  infiuences. 
As  the  whole  operation  is  conducted  at  ordinary  temperature, 
the  temper  of  steel  articles  is  unaffected  by  it. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  NEW  LOCATION  FOR  THE 
,  RAILROAD   ACROSS    THE    MAIN    CAUCASUS 
ftANGE.  

Bt  a.  Zdziaiiski,  C.E. 

(Continued  frontpage  587,  Volume  LXVIl.) 

To  describe  the  main  features  of  the  located  line  we  must 
divide  it  in  two  parts,  southern  and  northern,  each  of  which 
consists  of  two  sections,  the  level  section  and  the  mountain 
section. 

The  Muthem  level  section,  .44  miles  long,  with  ruling  grade 
1.5  per  cent.,  starts  from  the  station  New  Avchaly,  of  the 
Transcaucasian  Railroad,  and  follows  the  valleys  of  Koura 
(8  miles),  YHilte  Aragva  (28  miles),  and  Pshava  Aragva  (18 
miles).  The  valleys  are  so  large  and  their  slope  so  small  that 
the  line  is  located  on  their  bottom,  except  when  small  headlands 


spiral  tunnels  with  a  radius  of  700  ft.  This  lengthening  of  the 
line  reached  17,848  ft.  The  mountains  consist  of  argillous 
slate  and  pertly  of  crystalline  slates. 

T?ie  main  Arkhot  tunnel  has  the  length  of  7.58  miles.  It 
consists  of  a  middle  level  1,400  ft.  long  and  5,476.05  ft.  high, 
and  two  grades  to  both  portals—the  southern  grade  0.8  per 
cent,  and  northern  1.4  percent.  The  absolute  neight of  the 
summit  on  sea  level  is  9,699.7  ft.  The  range  consists  here  of 
paleozoic  argillous  slate  (schist).  The  northern  slope  contains 
a  layer  of  crystalline  diabase.  The  southern  slope  is  covered 
by  alluvium,  which  allows  agriculture  to  the  height  of  6,000 
ft. ,  and  from  6,000-8,000  ft.  produces  Alpine  prairies.  On  the 
northern  slope  prairies  are  found  from  6,000-7,000  fU,  and 
under  6,000  ft.  the  mountains  are  completely  covered  bv 
coniferic  forest.  On  the  summit  the  time  free  from  snow  is 
from  June  20  to  September  1  ;  near  the  portals  from  Maj  1  to 
October  1.  In  deep  and  narrow  cafions  on  the  height  ol:  6,000 
ft.  the  snow  remains  all  the  year  round. 


BLACK  S£A  L£VEL 
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PROFILE  MAIN  LINB  OF  TRANSCAUCASIAN  RAILROAD. 


or  ridges  were  to  be  crossed,  or  when  narrows  were  met. 
The  neighboring  mountains  consist  of  argillous  slate  (schist). 
Other  stones,  as  limestone  and  sandstone,  are  found  only  in 
narrows,  the  former  in  Zinvan  narrow,  and  the  latter  in  Magar 
narrow. 

The  southern  mountain  section,  18  miles  long,  with  ruling 
^rade  2.8  per  cent.,  follows  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  of 
Pshava  Aragva,  and  then  the  narrow  or  canon  of  Khevsour 
Aragva  (14  miles),  and  ends  at  the  southern  portal  of  the  main 
tunnel.  The  valleys  of  these  rivers  become  still  narrower,  and 
the  slope  of  their  bottom  still  greater,  but  up  to  the  station 
Borisac  the  line  can  yet  be  often  located  on  the  bottom  of  these 
valleys.  Near  that  point  a  tunnel  3,120  ft.  long  must  be  de- 
signed, for  the  slope  of  the  bottom  of  the  caHon  is  greater  than 
the  maximum  grade  of  line,  and  the  location  must  apply 
to  an  artificial  lengthening  of  the  line,  which,  thanks  to  the 
narrowness  of  the  canon,  could  be  made  only  by  means  of 


The  main  tunnel  is  designed  for  double  track ;  it  will  re- 
quire 1.272,000  cub.  yards  of  cutting  and  852,600  cub.  yards 
of  masonry.  The  motive  power  for  the  air  compressors,  ven- 
tilators, etc.— about  1,000  H.P.— can  be  got  from  mountain 
rivers,  which  on  the  southern  side  give  a  minimum  discharge  of 
100  cub.  ft.  per  second,  and  on  the  northern  side  170  cub.  ft. 
per  second.  This  discharge,  combined  with  the  slope  of  these 
rivers,  5  to  7  per  cent.,  can  furnish  the  required  motive  power 
on  each  side. 

The  TUfTthern  mountain  section,  from  the  northern  portal  to 
the  Kambilavka  station,  is  35  miles  long,  and  its  maximum 
grade  is  2.8  per  cent.  From  the  northern  portal  of  the  main 
tunnel  the  line  descends  the  canon  of  the  river  Assa,  the  slope 
of  which,  on  its  first  7  miles,  considerably  surpasses  the  maxi- 
mum grade  of  the  line.  Therefore  the  same  must  be  length- 
ened by  22,603  ft.  ;  and  as  the  canon  is  very  narrow  and  tortu- 
ous there,  many  deep  cuttmgs,  tunnels  and  retaining  walls 
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Imve  been  designed.  The  neighboring  mountains  consist  of 
more  strong  paleozoic  argillous  slate  (schist),  crossed  by 
many  crystalline  layers.  From  the  estuary  of  Nelka  River  (in 
Assa)  the  valley  of  Assa  becomes  larger,  and  its  slope  is  less 
than  the  maximum  grade  of  the  line,  so  that  the  location  is 
laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Near  Targtm  station  the 
region  of  Touraic  limestones  begins,  and  is  crossed  by  Assa 
River,  which  has  cut  a  narrow  for  itself.  From  the  following 
station  (Falki)  the  line  was  studied  in  many  directions,  from 
which  that  going  through  Tarska  was  selected. 

This  line  begins  with  Tarska  tunnel,  4.05  miles  long,  with  a 
middle  level  and  two  grades— 1.1  per  cent,  to  the  eastern  portal 
(3,192  ft.  high)  and  0.5  per  cent,  to  the  western  portal  (8,255 
ft.  high).  The  height  of  the  middle  level  is  8,306  ft,  and  that 
of  the  summit  4,925  ft.  From  this  tunnel  the  line  enters  the 
narrow  valley  of  Kambilavka  River,  and  then  the  wide  valley 
of  Tara  River  ;  but  the  general  slope  of  this  valley  is  so  great 
that  till  Tarska  station,  the  grade  of  mountain  location  must 
be  allowed.  Starting  from  Tarska  station,  the  line  follows 
the  Kambilavka  canon  (narrow),  where  the  grades  are  2  per 
cent.,  and  reaches  the  Kambilavka  station. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  line,  from  Kambilavka  to 
Vladikavkar,  6  miles  long,  is  located  as  a  level  section. 

Resuming  the  above  data,  we  get  the  following  figures  : 

The  total  length  of  the  line— 

The  southern  level  section 45.17  miles. 

"    northern    "  "     6.15    " 

*'    southern  mountain  section 18.88    " 

"    northern         "  "      35.00    " 

**    maintunnel 7.58    " 


112.23    '* 

According  to  the  curvature,  this  length  is  so  divided  : 

Straights 70.10  miles. 

Curves  with  radius  of  1.400  ft.  or  more 15.90    ** 

Sharp  curves,  with  radius  of  700-1,400  ft 26.28    '' 

112.28    " 
According  to  grades : 

Levels 14.98  miles. 

Grades  1.5  per  cent,  or  less 59.90    ** 

Grades  from  1.5  to  2.8  per  cent 87  40    " 


112.28 


(< 


The  Design  and  Cost  —The  roadbed  for  single  track  (5  ft. 
wide)  is  designed  18.2  ft.  wide.  The  total  quantity  of  earth- 
work is  12,883,000  cub.  yards,  or  about  115,000  cub.  yards  per 
mile.  The  greater  part  of  earth- work. — 63  per  cent— is  em- 
bankments. From  the  balance— 37  per  cent.— the  25  per  cent, 
are  cuttings  in  ordinary  ground,  and  only  12  per  cent,  in  stone 
of  various  hardness. 

The  retaining  walls  are  designed  of  the  type  adopted  for  the 
St.  Gothard  Railroad  and  the  Oufa  Zlatooust  Railroad,  and 
with  the  provision  that  the  second  track  could  be  laid.  The 
total  length  of  them  is  32,277  ft. 

The  culverts  are  designed  of  stone  3i  and  lOi  ft.  wide,  and 
are  small,  2^  ft.  wide,  of  cast  iron.  Their  number  is  148.  The 
abutments  of  small  bridges  up  to  28  ft.  in  height  are  designed 
with  buttress  walls.  The  higher  abutments  are  designed  with 
inside  wells,  the  application  of  arches  being  insecure  in 
mountain  country,  with  foundations  on  inclined  strata.  The 
number  of  small  bridges  and  aqueducts  up  to  105  ft.  span  is 
205 ;  the  number  of  great  bridges  and  viaducts  (with  span 
more  than  105  ft.)  is  82.  The  most  notable  constructions  of 
that  kind  are  four  viaducts  on  the  northern  section,  with  total 
length  of  1,666  ft. ;  one  viaduct  on  the  mountain  section  210  ft. 
long,  and  a  bridge  105  ft.  span,  also  there,  and  four  viaducts 
on  the  southern  section,  with  total  length  of  1,218  ft. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  design  is  the  abundance  of  tunnels  ; 
there  are  42  small  tunnels  for  single  track,  of  total  length 
55,247  ft.,  and  two  great  tunnels,  for  double  track,  of  total 
length  61,086  ft.  All  the  tunnels  have  been  divided  in  three 
classes  :  1.  The  main  tunnels,  very  long,  where  the  line  crosses 
the  dividing  ranges  *,  they  are  straight  and  for  double  track. 
2.  The  spiral  tunnels,  intended  for  artificial  lengthening  of 
the  line  in  the  case  when  the  slope  of  valley  is  greater,  as  the 
maximum  grade  of  the  railroad  and  the  small  width  of  the 
valley  does  not  allow  an  open  lengthening  of  the  line.*  8.  The 
ordinary  small  tunnels  in  such  places  where  the  line  meets  any 
lateral  mountain  head,  or  must  be  protected  by  the  tunnel 
against  the  snow  avalanches,  f 


*  The  radluR  of  cnrve  it  700  ft.;  they  are  designed  for  single  track. 
t  Designed  for  single  track. 


The  types  of  tunnels  for  double  track  were  adopted  the 
same  as  applied  in  construction  of  the  Souram  tunnel.  There 
are  desired  six  different  types  of  tunnel  profile,  according  to 
the  quality  of  ground.*  For  the  small  (single-track)  tunnels, 
eight  different  types  have  been  designed. 

Special  snow-sheds  are  designed  for  protecting  the  railroad 
against  snow  storms  in  mountain  portions  of  the  line.  In  level 
section  the  snow  shield  will  suffice.  These  snow-sheds  are  de- 
signed for  single  track  and  of  light  type,  from  timber  frame- 
work, covered  with  planks  in  manner  of  shutter  blinds  (per- 
sienne).  which  can  be  shut  from  the  wind  side  and  opened  from 
the  opposite  side  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  The  cost  of 
such  sheds  with  iron  roofs  is  estimated  at  about  $20  a  foot. 

The  solid  snow -sheds  as  protection  against  avalanches  were 
not  found  sufficiently  secure,  and  are  not  allowed  in  the  de- 
sign. As  more  secure  means  against  avalanches,  three  devices 
have  been  designed  :  one  to  go  under  the  path  of  an  avalanche 
in  a  tunnel,  one  to  lay  the  line  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley, 
where  the  avalanches  do  not  occur,  or  to  pass  over  the  ava^ 
lanche  by  means  of  a  bridge. 

The  width  of  ballast-bed  will  be  10^  ft.,  and  its  thickness  17 
in.  ;  the  ties  of  pine  or  oak  8  ft.  long,  2,860  for  a  mile.    In 

great  tunnels  the  ties  to  be  metallic,  each  weighing  108  Eng- 
sh  pounds. 

The  rails  to  be  of  steel,  72  Russian  pounds  (66  English 
pounds)  to  the  yard.  The  joints  will  be  angle  splices,  with 
two  underplates  fixed  by  means  of  four  bolts  and  spikes,  and 
will  be  placed  between  the  ties. 

The  line  buildings  are  designed  of  three  types :  large  and 
small  watchmen's  nouses  and  section-houses.  Eighty -seven 
small  and  14  large  watchmen's  houses  are  so  distributed  that 
there  is  a  watchman  at  each  mileK>f  the  line  and  at  each  level 
crossing  of  the  railroad.  For  each  roadmaster,  with  his  gang 
of  tracKmen,  a  section-house  (18  in  number)  will  be  built. 
All  the  buildings  to  be  of  stone,  with  sheet-iron  roofs.  There 
will  be  64  road  crossings,  protected  (as  above  said)  by  gates 
and  watchmen. 

The  station  buildings,  in  consequence  of  the  sparse  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  need  not  be  large  ;  they  are  designed  of 
stone,  with  iron  roof,  10  in  number,  two  of  them  being  of  the 
third  class  and  eight  of  fourth  class. 

The  engine-houses  are  designed  of  the  size  necessary  for 
three  trains  daily  in  each  direction.  They  are  five,  and  have 
altogether  21  stalls.  They  are  designed  of  stone,  with  iron 
roofs  covered  with  galvanized  sheet  iron.  Each  engine-house 
contains  a  small  repair  shop. 

The  buildings  for  the  officers  and  employes  of  the  operating 
staff  are  designed  to  be  of  stone  or  wood,  with  iron  or  timber 
roofs. 

The  stations  and  water  supply  are  designed  with  the  sup- 

? position  that  the  trains  will  be  driven  on  the  first  53.16  miles, 
rom  New  Avchaly  to  Pshava  (level  section),  by  one  engine  ; 
on  the  remaining  portion,  from  Pshava  to  Vladikavkaz,  the 
same  trains  will  be  driven  by  two  engines.  According  to 
them,  two  large  engine-houses  (in  Vladikavkaz  and  Pshava) 
and  two  small  ones  must  be  built. 

The  water  supply  is  designed  for  the  requirements  of  14 
trains  daily  in  each  direction,  it  bein^  assumed  that  each  train 
wants  from  11  to  13  cub.  ft.  per  mile,  and  on  the  mountain 
section  double  that  quantity.  According  to  these  data,  the 
quantity  of  daily  water  supply  was  computed,  varying  from 
8,000  to  18,000  cub.  ft.  The  providing  of  stations  with  water 
is  in  a  very  favorable  condition  on  that  line.  As  the  railroad 
follows  the  valleys  of  considerable  mountain  rivers,  the  dis- 
charges of  which  are  above  the  necessary  water  supply  of  sta- 
tions, therefore  this  water  supply  is  quite  guaranteed.  Be- 
sides, for  the  greater  part,  the  topography  of  the  country 
allows  water  to  be  supplied  by  means  of  gravity  and  without 
pumping.  Steam  engines  will  very  seldom  be  required.  The 
standard  water-tanks  are  of  boiler  plates,  having  a  capacity  of 
1,370  and  2,740  cub.  ft.  Two  hydraulic  cranes  will  be  placed 
at  each  station. 

For  the  equipment  of  stations,  84  switches,  three  large  turn- 
tables, 21  switch-houses,  and  other  accessories  are  to  be  used. 

The  rolling  stock  is  designed  for  one  passenger  train  and 
two  freight  trains  daily  in  each  direction.  The  train  will  con- 
sist of  34  military  cars  or  24  loaded  freight  cars.  The  average 
speed  in  mountain  section,  10  miles  ;  in  level  section,  13i  miles 
an  hour.  According  to  this  data,  344  freight  cars  are  required. 
The  passenger  rolling  stock,  designed  of  the  American  type 
(on  eieht  wheels),  will  consist  of  four  cars  of  first-class,  eight 
second  class  cars,  15  third-class  cars,  four  baggage  cars,  and 
three  prison  cars.  The  engines.  56  in  number,  eight- wheeled, 
will  weigh  48  tons.  The  mean  annual  mileage  of  such  engines 
is  placed  at  12,000  miles. 

^  A  special  description  of  types  can  1)6  a  subject  of  a  special  article. 
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The  estimates  of  the  route  give  tbe  following  cost  of  tbe 
line  (112.23  miles) : 

Coat  in  ronblM. 

1.  Eipropritttioo,  lands,  etc 4S1.290 

3.  BarlhwOTk 7,316,135 

B.  Bridges 6,1M,065 

4.  Tunnels 31,810,320 

5.  Track 8,183.180 

6.  Road  accesaories 149,572 

7.  Telegraph  lino 11B,744 

8.  Road  building  and  gafcB 336,030 

9.  Stiition  buildings 691.400 

10.  Wateranpply 175,000 

11.  Station  accessories 164,5.50 

12.  RolllngBlock 8.418.106 

13.  Roads  and  temporary  roads 1.579,440 

14.  General  expenses 3,878,332 

Total 59,866,145 

Tbe  principal  part  of  coat  belongs  to  theconstruclionof  tun- 
nels—viz., 64  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost.  The  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  main  Arkhot  tunnel  was  estimated  at  414 
roubles  ($307)  per  foot ;  the  Goat  of  Becond  great  tunnel 
(Tarska)  nas  estimated  at  2B1  roubles  (|I40)  per  foot. 
In  order  to  compare  this  estimate  with  those  of  Bt.  Oothard' 


and  Arlberg  Railroad,  we  give 

the  following  table  : 

M 

road. 

^&. 

The  whole  leogtb  of  the  line,  miles... 
Tbe  lenith  ot  main  tnnufl.  miles. . . . 
TbslBDglhorrenlUninRiDnneli.mllet 

The  length  of  a[>ea  line,  mllei 

The  mailniiiDi  height  of  the  open  lino 

above  eea  level,  (tel 

Com  or  main  tannel  In  dollars  : 

IK.M 

w'.m 

5,308.5 

1,087.86* 

»J1,44J.S30 

soi,mi 

H 

a.m 

(10,380,000 

i;ois:i!« 

tl5,6M.OOO 
884,556 

'-as 

Ann 

Com  or  (he  rsniilnlnK  part  of  rail  toad 
with  other  tannelsTn  dollars  : 

Com  of  the  WbiJeraiiroid'ln  don™' 

ParmJIa 

■s;w(. 

From  this  table  it  is  obrloua  that  the  estimate  of  the  proposed 

railroad  does  not  excee^l  (he  costs  of  the  great  European  Alpine 
railroads  :  however,  in  virtue  of  the  protectionist  syglem  In 
Rasaia,  a  great  man^  articles— viz.,  rails,  iron  bridges,  rolling 
stock,  working  machines,  cement,  etc.— ere  considerably  dearer 
than  in  Western  Europe. 


HOniZOKTAL  DRILLmO  ATTACHMENT. 

Ths  days  when  the  drilling  of  bolt  holes  in  pedestals  and 
other  similar  parts  of  a  locomotive,  which  were  difficult  of 
access  in  llic  ordinary  drilling  press  with  a  hand-ratchet,  are 
undoubtedly  of  the  past.  We  Illusintted  in  our  issue  ot  Jane, 
1893,  a  drilling  device  attached  to  a  Qexlble  shaft  and  driven 
by  an  electric  motor  which  would  do  this  work  very  satisfac- 
torily. The  little  tool  that  ia  uaed  in  Reading  ahopa.  here- 
with illustrated.  Is  arranged  to  work  from  the  arili  socket  of 
any  ordinary  portable  drill  that  may  be  too  large  to  crowd 
into  the  space  froiQ,  which  the  hole  Is  to  l>e  drlired.  It  con- 
sists of  a  frame  casting  shown  at  the  left  of  our  engraving. 
In  this  two  beveled  grooves  with  tliclr  shafts  are  run.  At  the 
outer  end  of  one  of  these  shafts  there  is  a  shank  which  goes 
Into  a  No.  5  socket  from  which  the  power  Is  to  be  derived. 
The  beveled  gear  wtiich  moslies  in  with  this  la  keyed  to  a 
steel  sleeve  having  a  slot  cut  in  it,  into  which  a  feather  ia  laid 
and  through  which  tlie  spindle  carrying  a  drill  socket  works. 


of  an  ordinary  ratchet. 

ONE-TON   TRAVKLISO   CEATi 

A  very  convenient  power  traveling  crat 
frame  ahope  just  under  the  roof.  The  crai 
two  8-ln.  channel  beams,  which  are  held 
building  by  brackets,  as  ahown  In  the 
Itracket  is  bolted  to  a 
wall.     The  channels 


is  located  in  the 
itself  consists  of 
I  the  wall  of  the 
ngraving.  This 
tiron  beam  which  ia  built  Into  the 
also  trussed  by  the  truss  rods,  as 


shown,  which  have  a  turn-buckle  for  adjuatment.  The  car- 
riage Is  racked  In  and  out  by  means  of  a  chain-wheel  located 
insfde  of  the  buildiuE.  Immediately  below  this  Is  the  hoist- 
ing shaft,  which  is  driven  by  bells  shifting  on  to  tight  and 
loose  pulleys  admitting  of  reversal  in  the  ordinary  way. 
This  diaft  has  a  key-seat  throughout  !ta  whole  length,  and 
carries  an  endless  screw  meshing  in  with  a  worm  gear  an  the 
carriage.  The  endless  screw  Is  also  carried  In  bearing  on  the 
carriage,  so  that  its  relationship  with  its  worm  wheel  la  always 
constant.  The  belting  ia  so  arranged  that  the  lift  is  at  the  rate 
of  30  ft.  per  minute,  while  the  lowering  Is  done  at  tbe  rate  of 
30  ft.  per  minute.  The  details  at  tbe  upper  left-hand  comer 
of  the  engraving  show  the  general  consiniciron  of  the  car- 
riage. The  cham-wheel  is  made  to  revolve  eight  revolutions, 
and  designed  to  carry  1,464  Iba.  per  tooth.  Tile  hoisting  cltaln 
is  a  j-ln.  chain.  The  driving  shaft,  which  runs  from  end  to 
end  of  the  crane,  is  designed  to  make  170  revolutions  per 
minute,  is  Si  in.  in  diameter,  and  22  ft.  long.  Jt  is  a  very 
convenient  and  rapid  running  hoist,  which  can  be  readily  built 
by  any  shop  which  has  occasion  for  Its  use. 

PNErifATlG   HOIST, 

In  the  article  which  we  have  published  descriptive  of  the 
Special  Tools  of  the  Delaware  St  Hudson  Canal  Company,  we 
have  given  a  very  complete  and  comprehensive  list  of  hy- 
draulic pressure  appliaoces  ss  used  fur  hoisting.  In  the 
Reading  cQiops  there  is  a  small  pneumatic  hoist  which  la  giv- 


HOEIZOKTAL  DRILLINO  ATTACHMENT. 

ing  very  good  results.  Between  the  advocates  of  hydraulic 
power  and  compressed  air  there  Is,  as  our  readers  are  probably 
well  aware,  considerable  earnestness  of  debate,  each  arguing 
that  their  own  specia!  sysltm  Is  the  more  economical  of  the 
two.  Bach  one,  however,  aeama  to  be  perfectly  practicable, 
and  the  desirability  of  Installing  one  or  the  other  in  a  railroad 
shop  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  pressure  which 
Is  most  convenient.  Where  there  is  an  air  presaure  available 
in  the  shop,  the  hoist  which  we  ahow  will  certainly  be  a  very 
propv  one  to  Inatall.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder  bored  out  10 
5H  in.  In  diameter,  with  an  outside  diameter  of  Oj  in.  It  is 
8  ft.  long  over  all,  and  la  made  of  a  piece  ot  6-in.  extra  lieavv 
wrougbt-fron  pipe  screwed  Into  a  head  at  the  top,  which  is 
provided  with  an  eye-bolt  for  suspending  the  hoist.  At  the 
lower  end  a  ring  Is  screwed  upon  the  pipe,  to  which  tbe  lower 
head,  with  the  stuffing-boxes,  is  bolted.  The  piston  is  the  ordi- 
narr  cast-iron  head,  with  a  follower  holding  a  cup  packing  In 
position.     The  piston  rod  is  1  in.  in  diameter,  and  la  attaclied 


pipe  making  connections  between  the  top  and  bottom  pressures 
of  the  cylinder  is  -J-In.  gas  pipe.  Our  other  engraving,  show, 
ing  the  valve  used  for  operatine  the  hoist,  gives  a  very  clear 
idea  of  its  design.  It  ia  shown  in  cross  and  vertical  aections, 
and  Ihe  valve  ia  attached  at  the  lower  end  of  the  vertical  pipe, 
as  shown  b;  the  engraving.     The  valve  is  a  aelf-packlng 
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^   ^  .        B  admitted  at  the  left-liaDd  side 

of  Uie  vertical  eectioD,  as  Blionn,  and  cornea  itnmedlatelj 
agaiDBt  the  bottom  of  the  valve,  holdiog  it  up  against  Its 
tapered  side  witti  the  assislnnce  of  the  small  spring  that  is 
shonn.  The  valve  may  be  turned  so  as  to  admit  air  either  to 
the  bottom  or  the  top  of  the  cylioder,  as  may  be-deHJred.  Of 
course  whun  a  load  is  on  tbc  book  no  air  need  be  Emitted  to 
the  top  of  the  cylitider  for  the  purpose  of  lowering,  but  some- 
limes  when  It  Is  up  aod  no  weight  is  attached  the  frictions] 
resistance  of  the  parking  a^alost  the  cylinder  will  be  sufficient 
to  bold  It  in  that  posiLion  uuless  some  effort  were  exerted  to 
force  it  down.  Tlie  exliaiist  is  led  out  through  the  center  of 
the  handle  and  blows  into  the  atmosphere.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  that  wUcn  air  has  been  admitted  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  cvlinder  it  can  be  shut  off  fmd  exhausted,  and  then  air 
admitted  to  the  upper  end,  of  the  cylinder  or  to  esliaust  with 


STAND  A  BD 


In  our  description  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Heading  shop*, 
published  Id  our  issue  for  Knrcmber,  1893,  we  gave  a  short 
memoranda  of  a  small  room  wbicU  la  set  apart  for  the  testing 
and  tlie  setting  of  the  pop-'Valves  use4  upon  the  locomotives. 
These  valves  arc  tested  under  steatn  pressure,  and  so  adjusted 
that  they  will  blow  down  about  i  lbs.  The  company  own 
such  a  large  number  of  locomotives  that  they  have  foaad  it  to 
be  to  tbeir  advantage  to  make  tbeir  own  valves  rather  tlian 
purchase  them  from  m'inufacturers.  The  valve  which  they 
Uite  la  a  combination  pop  and  muffler,  a  vertical  section  of 
which  we  give  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  It  will  be 
seen  that  It  does  not  differ  in  essential  particulars  from  the 
construction  of  the  other  pop- valves  alreadv  upon  the  market. 
The  main  valve  is  of  4  in.  diameter,  with  the  wings  extending 
well  down  into  the  body  of  the  main  casting,  so  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  its  be- 
ing thrown  out  of 
alignment,  while 
there  is  a  play  of  ^ 
in.  between  the 
wings  and  the  cas< 
inx.  Theseatofthe 
Ttuve  is  rounded  in- 
stead  of  being 
straight,  as  It  is  fre- 
quently made.  The 
Kroove  outside  of  the 
valve-seat  is  turned 
to  a  gauge  and  is 
about  f  in.deep  from  ilic 
mailc  of  t  in.  trfuare  tin 
upon  a  collar  tUat  in  tun 
which  comea  down  throti^' 
upon  it  Ij;  in.  below  tlii 
there  is  a  U-sbsped  liii): 
the  muffler,  and  tlirougli  ■. 
lo  pass.     The  valve  Is  ni-\ 


accrue  from  Its  use,  and  the  terrible  dust  which  la  usually 
raised  by  the  ordinary  apprentice  truing  down  a  grindstone 
after  it  lias  been  worn  out  of  shape  by  repeated  grindings.  It 
is  a  piece  of  work  which  must  necessarily  be  done,  and  the 
dust  which  it  creates  is  such  as  to  be  not  only  stifling  to  the 
workmen  in  the  Immediate  vicinity,  but  deciaedly  injurious 
to  all  bearings  and  working  parts  of  machinery  with  which  It 
comes  in  contact  The  device  which  we  illustrate  Is  a  very 
simple  affair,  and  can  be  readily  made  in  any  shape.  It  cod- 
sista  o[  a  bed-piece  of  cast  iron,  which  may  be  fastened  to  the 
frame  of  the  grindstone  bv  set  screws,  and  on  this  bed-piece 
there    Is   a  transverse  sliding  carriage   operated   by  s  screw 


ordinary  lathe.    This  carries  a  second  carriage  oper> 
the  same  way,  the  latter  carrying  a  chillod  wheel  re- 
volving on  an  arbor  at  its  front  side.    The  operation  and  the 


method  of  doing  the  work  will  be  very  readily  understood. 
The  bed-piece  is  clamped  in  position  and  the  lower  carriage 
run  so  that  the  chilled  piece  is  opposit«  that  portion  of  the 
wheel  which  is  running  the  highesL  The  screw  of  the  upper 
carriage  forces  this  chilled  wheel  down  against  the  grindstone 


ry  short  piece  of  work  to  remove  all  of  the  e 
which  nave  been  raised  by  the  tool  grlndiog,  and  bring  it 
back  to  a  condition  of  roundness  that  is  so  desirable  for  this 
class  of  tool.  The  apparatus  may  be  left  clamped  in  position 
and  the  stone  trued  up  every  day,  or  as  often  as  It  may  be 
desired  to  keep  it  In  perfect  condition  ;  and  where  such  a  de- 
vice as  this  is  avaiUbfe  and  can  be  used  at  a  moment's  notice, 
it  is  probable  that  the  wheel  will  be  kept  in  perfect  shape  ; 
but  wnere  we  depend  upon  the  iron  bar  and  Ihe  apprentice 
altachment.  the  probabilities  are  that  the  stone  will  be  allowed 
tobecomesobadlyoutof  true  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  use  it 
before  any  steps  will  be  taken  to  bring  it  back  iulo  ahape. 


1>  iif  the  casing.  The  spring  is 
'i  in,  oulplde  dismcter.  and  rcBiA 
aiids  on  a  slioulder  of  the  stem 
(' (.'enter  of  1  ho  main  valve,  resting 
Ivc-seul.  Outside  of  the  spring 
lorulixl  with  ^-io.  holes  formli 
li  the  escHping  steam  la  ullowi 
rd  down  by  means  of  a  handle 
.1  ot  the  engraving.  The  valve 
does  not  differ  partlcuUiilt  rroiii  those  wbicb  are  upon  the 
market,  but  is  simply  ^'ii. n  in  orrlcr  to  show  llie  practices  of 
one  great  road  thai  mMimticiures  its  own  voices,  and  from 
wbicn  it  Is  obtaining  verv  i^nli^ifuctory  results. 


Every  sheet -iron  worker 
of  jackets  on  locomotivi' 
be  experient^cs  and  the  li 


the 


t  Uolc^ 


is  one  designed 
number  of  these  holes  iit 
engraving  at  the  lower  ri 
the  punch  and  dies.  Tlii' 
tersasteeldie  which  Is  hi 
consists  of  two  bars,  wiih 
arranged  at  intervals  of  i  ] 
which  are  brought  togttli< 
operating  the  nuts  at  eii 
machiue  Is  screwed  dim 
punched  exactly  in  lim 
Turning  back  the  liatiill' 
buck  of  the  upper  port|i<i 
thus  disengaging  the  pun 
are  placed  about  the  sti/i.i 


who  has  had  to  do  with  the  placing 
liuilers  knows  the  difficulty  which 
LiH'  which  it  occupies  In  punching 
Tilt'  tillle  tool  which  we  illustrate 
-.uUn-j;  shops  for  piinchine  a  large 
<jiji'  and  the  same  lime.  The  large 
IjI  )i»iid  corner  shows  the  shape  of 
imurh  is  /^  In.  in  diameter,  and  en- 
iiiiD  the  frame  tielow.  Themacblne 
L  number  of  these  punches  and  dies 
in.  iipart  from  center  to  cenler,  and 
r  by  screwing  down  on  Ihe  handles 
'■r  end  of  Ihe  machine-     When  the 

ill  iliig  way  all  of  ihe  holes  are 
Linl  at  the  proper  spaGlng  apart, 
i  t|;i(!keH3  ofl  the  pressure  on  the 

of  lh&  frame  and  it  Is  thrown  up, 
li('^  |jy  means  of  the  springs,  which 


GRINDSTOSB  TRUING  DEVItB. 

THE  KINGSLAND  SHOPS  OF  THE  DELAWARE, 
LACKAWANNA  &  WESTERN  RAILROAD  COM- 
PANY. 


We  believe  it  Is  about  a  year  ago  that  the  Eingslnnd  shops 
of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Company 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  They  were  immediately  rebuilt,  but. 
of  course,  many  of  ilic  older  tools  and  special  appliances, 
which  bad  been  designed  in  the  shop  for  particular  nieces  of 
work,  were  destroyeu,  and  as  Ihere  k  no  record  left  of  Itioin 
they  luive  not  been  replaced.  Therefore  tliero  is  little  about 
the  shops  to  attract  especial  attention  on  liio  ground  of  its 
novelty.  There  are,  wo  believe,  103  engines  to  be  Iiikcn  care 
of,  and  the  floor  space  and  pits  available  for  the  work  render 
it  necesBary  that  every  Inch  should  be  ulilixed  to  tliD  utmost 
of  its  capacity,  and  even  then  it  is  difficult  to  get  out  tlie  work 
as  it  is  required.  It  is  probable  that  before  long  the  shops 
will  lie  enlarged  and  more  pits  added.  Ilowefcr.  there  are  a 
few  little  wrinkles  about  tbe  shop  which  are  of  interest  and 
may  be  worth  imitating  by  others.  • 
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'  The  squaring  roacbine  for  driving-wheels  is  utilised  for 
taming  oS  crank-pins  while  in  position  in  the  wheels.  This 
is  done  by  clamping  the  wheels  on  the  centers  and  in  position 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  then  instead  of  the  boring  bar, 
which  is  used  tor  boring  them  out.  an  attachment  is  put  on 
with  an  overhanging  tool  that  is  driven  bv  an  independent 
belt  and  which  turns  off  the  crank- pins,  so  that  the  centers  are 
accurately  located  the  proper  distance  from  the  driving  center. 
It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  treat  both  wheels  in  this  same 
way.  but  It  has  been  found  that  the  work  is  very  satisfactory, 
and  the  pins  can  be  turned  off  smooth  enough  for  immediate 
use,  and  far  more  rapidly  than  it  would  be  possible  to  remove 
them  and  true  them  up  in  a  lathe  for  reinsertion.  The  tires 
are  all  shrunk  upon  and  taken  off  from  the  driver  centers  by 
the  use  of  the  Wells  light.  In  our  issue  for  March,  1898,  we 
published  a  description  of  the  apparatus  with  which  the  Wells 
light  is  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  time  which  was  re- 
quired in  the  test  reported  at  that  time  was  14^  minutes  for 
each  tire,  but  when  this  was  done  the  workmen  were  not 
skilled  in  the  handling  of  the  apparatus,  and  it  was  evident  to 
the  spectators  that  a  more  rapid  handling  would  be  accom- 
plished when  a  better  drilled  corps  had  charge  of  the  work; 
This  is  the  case,  and  it  now  only  requires  from  10  to  12  min- 
utes to  heat  a  tire  and  remove  it. 

The  old  method  of  using  an  injector  for  testing  the  boiler 
is  in  use  here.  An  injector  is  attached  to  the  boiler  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  forces  the  water  in  until  the  requisite  press- 
ure has  been  obtained. 

Z  There  is  a  peculiar  wrinkle,  at  least  it  is  peculiar  to  us,  in 
regard  to  the  manufacture  of  piston-rods,  that  is  giving  very 
good  satisfaction.  Instead  of  having  the  rod  hammered  out 
and  then  turned  off  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  rod  is  ham- 
mered, and  while  it  is  still  hot  is  given  a  three  quarter  twist 
from  end  to  end.  This  seems  to  so  interlace  the  fibers  of  the 
metal,  that  after  it  is  turned  off  it  possesses  a  greater  strength 
than  when  it  is  left  in  the  condition  that  usually  obtains  when 
it  comes  from  the  hammer  direct.  We  do  not  know  that  this 
method  is  used  in  other  shops,  but  it  is  considered  in  Kings- 
land  to  be  a  very  great  and  desirable  improvement  in  the  manu- 
factlMbf  piston-rods. 

The'^tandard  piston-head  in  use  is  solid  with  the  rings 
sprung^ver  and  a  couple  of  small  holes  drilled  underneath 
for  adimlting  the  steam  pressure  beneath  the  rings  that  is  re- 
quired! Two  cast-iron  rings  are  used,  and  these  are  turned 
off  slightly  larger  than  the  cylinder,  sprung  over  the  head 
and  then  sprung  down  so  as  to  enter  the  cylinder. 

The  exhaust  nozzles  that  are  used  are  4  in.  in  diameter, 
which  gives  a  very  even  exhaust.  They  are  simple  and  the 
partiUpn  extends  well  up,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  the 
exhaust  passing  over  from  one  cylinder  to  the  other  and  caus- 
ing an  \indue  back  pressure. 

Every  master  mechanic  has  experienced  more  or  less  diffi- 
culty with  breaking  of  rod-straps  that  have  been  designed  too 
small  for  the  service  which  they  are  called  upon  to  render. 
This  difficulty  has  been  obviated  on  a  number  of  engines  in 
the  Ktnfsland  shops,  by  widening  out  the  rod-straps  on  the 
front  end  of  the  connecting-rod.  There  is  really  no  necessity 
for  any  flanges  here,  as  the  box  is  held  securely  m  position  b^ 
the  sides  of  the  cross  head  when  the  strap  is  widened  out,  until 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  cross-head  and  is  held  in  position 
laterally.  By  widening  it  out  a  very  large  percentage  of  in- 
creased strength  is  added,  and  where  this  has  been  done  all 
trouble  from  broken  straps  has  entirely  disappeared.  It  is 
nothing  mot-e  than  would  suggest  itself  to  any  one,  and  yet 
there  are  some  who  are  so  firmly  convinced  that  a  flange  on  the 
brass  i<)  necessary,  that  they  will  hesitate  to  widen  the  strap. 
It  is  a  parallel  case  with  the  collarless  crank-pins,  which  came 
into  use  some  time  ago  on  the  main  driving-wheels.  The  box 
of  the  side  rods  and  the  main  rods  coming  together  hold  each 
other  firmly  in  position,  and  there  ia  no  use  for  a  collar  on  the 
crank-pin,  except  to  weaken  the  same  and  make  work  in  the 
shop. 

Some  months  ago  there  was  a  discussion  at  the  New  York 
Railroad  Club  regarding  the  broken  mogul  frames,  and  very 
little  information  was  elicited  as  to  their  causes.  The  nearest 
approach  to  actual  statement  of  the  case  being  that  the  frames 
were  not  strong  enough  for  the  work.  Some  time  after  the 
meeting  we  saw  sQine  mogul  frames  in  which  the  fillets  on 
the  inside  of  the  pedestals  were  not  more  than  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  radius,  and  these  engines  were  giving  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  by  breaking  through  at  this  point,  clearly  prov- 
ing the  efficiency  and  necessity  or  a  good  large  fillet.  While 
these  engines  did  not  lielong  to  the  Delaware,  Ijackawanna  & 
Western  Koad,  and  although  all  the  engines  there  had  large 
and  substantial  fillets,  it  has  been  found  that  it  is  very  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  engine  to  have  the  end  boxes  of  the 
^mogul  engines  keyed  up  rather  loosely  and  the  main  boxes 


tightly.  This  allows  for  a  little  longitudinal  motion  as  well 
as  a  free,  lateral  play  on  rounding  curves,  and  takes  the  strain 
off  from  the  frames  by  allowing  the  wheels  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  track  in  a  proper  and  natural  way.  llie  Com- 
pany casts  their  own  brasses,  and  uses  a  composition  of  five 
and  one- half  of  copper  to  one  of  tin.  The  cast-steel  driver- 
boxes  have  brass  liners  of  this  metal.  Of  course  in  a  shop 
which  has  been  so  recently  rebuilt  there  are  a  number  of  very 
fine  machine  tools  which  are  doing  admirable  work.  Among 
others  there  is  a  quick  return  Sellers  planer  of  the  latest  design 
that  reminds  one  more  of  the  quick  gig  of  a  saw-mill  carriage 
than  anything  else  we  have  ever  seen  in  the  way  of  a  machine 
tool.  The  forward  motion  on  this  planer  is  about  25  ft.  per 
minute,  but  the  return  motion  is,  we  believe,  about  125  ft. 


PROGRESS  IN  FLYING  MACHINES. 


By  O.  Chanute,  C.E. 


( Ckmcludtd  fhnn  paff€  683,  ^TolutM  LZVIL) 


The  general  problem  having  been  thus  decomposed  into  its 
several  elements,  and  each  element  considered  as  a  separate 
problem,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mechanical  difficulties  are 
very  great ;  but  it  will  be  discerned  also  that  none  of  them 
can  now  be  said  to  be  insuperable,  and  that  material  progress 
has  recently  been  achieved  toward  their  solution. 

The  resistance  and  supporting  power  of  air  are  approxi- 
mately known,  the  motor  and  the  propelling  instrument  are 
probably  sufficiently  worked  out  to  make  a  beginning ;  we 
know  in  a  general  way  the  kind  of  apparatus  to  adopt,  its 
approximate  extent  and  required  texture  of  sustaining  sur- 
faces, and  there  remain  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  equilibrium,  the  guidance,  the  starting  up,  and 
the  alighting,  as  well  as  the  final  combination  of  these  several 
solutions  into  one  homogeneous  design. 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  continued  failures  herein  re- 
corded, it  is  my  own  judgment,  as  the  result  of  this  investi- 
gation into  the  *'  progress  In  flying  machines,"  more  particu- 
larly the  progress  of  late  years,  and  into  the  recent  studies  of 
the  principles  and  problems  which  are  involved,  that,  once 
the  problem  of  equilibrium  is  solved,  man  may  hope  to  navi- 
gate the  air,  and  that  this  will  probably  be  accomplmed  (per- 
haps at  no  very  distant  day),  with  some  form  of  aeroplane 
provided  with  flxed  concavo-convex  surfaces,  whfch  will  at 
first  utilize  the  wind  as  a  motive  power,  and  eventually  be 
provided  with  an  artificial  motor. 

The  conclusion  that  important  progress  may  be  achieved 
without  an  artificial  motor  was  little  expected  when  this  in- 
vestigation was  begun  ;  but  the  study  of  the  various  experi- 
ments which  have  been  passed  in  review,  the  perception  of  the 
partial  successes  which  have  been  accomplished  with  soaring 
devices,  and  the  general  consideration  of  the  subject,  have 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  problem  which  it  is  needful 
to  solve  is  that  of  the  equilibrium,  and  that  in  working  this 
out  the  wind  may  furnish  an  adequate  motive  power. 

Preliminary  experiments  will,  of  cx)urse,  be  tried  upon  a 
small  scale,  but  no  experiment  with  a  model  can  be  deemed 
quite  conclusive  until  the  same  principles  have  been  extended 
to  a  full-sized  apparatus  capable  of  sustaining  a  man,  and 
until  this  has  been  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  actual 
fiight.  It  will  readily  be  discerned  that  a  less  achievement 
than  this  would  not  prove  an  adequate  performance,  and  that 
no  matter  how  well  a  model  might  behave  in  still  air,  there 
would  still  remain  the  questions  as  to  how  it  would  behave  in 
a  wind,  and  how  it  was  to  solve  the  problems  of  starting  up 
and  of  alighting. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  first  problem  to  solve  is 
that  of  the  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium  at  all  the  angles  of 
incidence  required  ;  in  rising,  in  sailing,  in  encountering  wind 
eddies,  and  in  alighting. 

For  this  purpose,  it  is  now  my  opinion,  based  upon  the  per- 
formance 01  the  soaring  birds  and  upon  the  partial  success  of 
some  soaring  devices,  that  the  problem  of  equilibrium  can 
best  be  solved  with  an  apparatus  which  shall  utilize  the  wind 
as  a  motive  power— i.6.,  with  some  form  of  aeroplane  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  sustain  a  man,  with  which  the  operator  shall  en- 
deavor to  perform  the  various  manoeuvres  required  to  meet 
the  varying  conditions  of  actual  flight,  nrul  to  preserve  at  all 
times  his  balance  in  the  air.  In  otlicr  words,  a  filing  machine 
to  be  successful  must  be  at  all  times  under  intelligent  control, 
and  the  skill  to  obtain  that  control  may  be  acquired  by  utiliz- 
ing the  impulse  of  the  wind,  thus  eliminating,  for  a  time  at 
least,  the  further  complications  incident  to  a  motor. 
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But  wlietber  a  lofiriag  device  be  flrat  experimented  nltb, 
or-  whether  the  initial  apparatus  be  provided  with  a  motor, 
the  next  queatioD  pertains  to  tbe  conditions  under  which  a 
machine  carrying  a  man  can  be  experimented  with  most 
safely. 

Various  methods  have  been  suggested,  and  a  few  have  been 
tried.  The  mwt  obvious  is  to  suspeud  the  apparatus  from  a 
cable  stretched  between  Iwo  tall  masts  or  between  two  steep 
hills.  This  has  been  proposed  many  times,  but  we  have  seen 
b^  the  eiperleoce  of  M.  Sandenal  that  it  does  not  afford  sulS- 
cientleneth  of  suspending  rope  to  permit  ot  unimpeded  manmu- 
vres,  snu  that  experience  gamed  In  that  war  would  scarcely 
be  available  in  free  Qigbt.    A  preferal)le  plan  has  been  prO' 

eoeed  by  H.  Duryea  (and  probably  by  oUiers),  which  consists 
I  suspending  the  apparatus  to  be  experimented  witli  from  a 
captive  balloon,  anchored  by  several  divergent  ropes  so  as  to 
remain  a  half  mile  or  thereabouts  from  the  ground,  as  shown  in 
flg.  83.  By  means  of  a  rope  passing  through  a  pulley  block 
aCtacbedte  the  balloon,  and  thence  toa  windlass  on  the  ground, 
the  machine  to  be  experimented  with  may  be  drawn  into  Ihe  air 
to  a  siifflcient  height  to  dear  the  gusty  air  conditions  found  at 
or  near  the  gronna,  and  tlier^  in  comparative  safety,  the  sky- 
cycler  might  manipulate  his  devices,  asceriain  the  eOect  of 
various  maoixuvrcs.  and  gradually  gain  control,  skill,  and  con- 
fidence preparatory  to  trusting  himself  to  actual  flight. 


BS -DXJRTEA'S  PROPOSAL-ISW. 


This  method  is  understood  to  have  been  employed  by  M. 
0.  E.  MyeTg.  the  aeronautical  engineer,  in  experimenting  with 
parachutes,  and  to  have  given  promise  of  satisfactory  results 
within  ceriain  limits.  It  te  well  worth  testing  as  a  preliminary 
trial  of  a  dying  apparatus,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
a  machine  suspended  from  a  rope,  however  long,  will  not  be 
under  quite  tlie  same  circumstances  as  In  free  Bight.  Even  if 
it  rises  upon  the  wind  and  is  wholly  supported  thereon  it  will 
still  be  hampered  b^  the  rope,  and  perhaps  restrained  from 
some  action  whinh  it  is  important  to  understand  in  order  to 
maintain  the  equilibrium,  so  that  the  operator  will  never  be 
quite  certain  that  he  has  gained  complete  control  over  his 
apparatus. 

Other  methods  liave  Ijeen  proposed  by  various  writers.  M. 
Oh.  Weylier,  tor  instance,  in  tlie  Airaitaule  for  July,  1864, 
suggested  the  construction  of  a  circular  railway  of  600  to 
1,OnO  ft.  diameter,  upon  which  a  large  platform  car,  covered 
wiib  a  soft  mattress,  sbould  carry  Ihe  apparatus  to  be  tested, 
altached  with  restraining  ropes  about  breast  hlgli.  This  car 
to  be  towed  at  varying  speeds  by  a  locomotive,  so  as  to  afford 
a  sustaining  eBecl  and  to  encounter  the  wind  at  various  angles, 
until  the  operator  shall  master  the  necessary  manceuvres. 

M.  A.  Ooapil.  on  the  other  hand,  proposes  a  clroular  ele- 
vated railway  consisting  of  a  single  central  girder  suspended 
by  wire  ro|ies  l>otween  two  rows  of  posts,  and  serving  to  carry 
a  truck  to  which  the  apparatus  1 1  l>e  experimenteil  with  may 
be  suspended.  In  this  case  Ihe  machine  might  lie  provided 
with  its  own  motive  power,  or  lowed  by  a  wire  rope,  or  driven 
by  an  electric  motor,  but  in  either  case  there  would  still  re- 
main the  restraint  of  the  Mfety  suspending  rope,  which,  as 


previously  suggested,* might  vitiate  tbe  various  'air~: 

which  it  Is  Important  foe  the  operator  to  experience  practi- 

Tliese,  and  other  devices  which  may  be  auggeeted,  may 
doubtless  prove  useful  in  making  the  preliminary  trials  with 
various  forms  of  apparatus,  thus  testing  their  behavior  when 
rostrained,  but  there  will  always  come  a  time  when  such  ap- 
paratus, if  apparently  adequate,  must  be  tried  at  full  liberty 
and  encounier  all  tbe  contingencies  of  free  flight.  It  seems 
clear  that  4 fter  the  preliminary  trials  with  models  have  been 
made,  lime  may  be  saved  in  asceriainlng  the  full  merits  of  a 
device  and  in  Improving  it,  if  experiments  with  the  full-size 
apparatus  be  maoe  at  entire  liberty  Instead  of  under  restraint, 
provided  adequate  precautions  be  taken  to  avoid  serious  injury 
in  alighting. 

Referring  to  ihe  various  experiments  which  have  been  made 
with  full-sized  apparatus,  more  particularly  those  of  DanU, 
Le  Brit,  Moaillai-d,  Lilienlluil,  and  MontgoTTwry,  It  Is  seen  that 
Bnnie  adopted  the  more  rational  plan  of  all  by  experimenting 
over  a  sheet  of  wat«r,  although  the  exact  method  he  pursued 
is  not  known. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  best  mode  of  procedure  Is  probably 
that  proposed  by  Le  Brit,  whicb  want  of  means  prevents 
him  from  adopting— that  is  to  say,  to  start  from  the  deck  of  a 
steam  vessel  nnder  way,  so  as  to  obtfUn  initial  velocity,  as 
well  as  to  face  the  wind  from  whatever  direction  It  may  blow, 
and  to  be  quickly  picked  up  after  alighting.  If  the  machine 
be  provided  with  a  light  buoy  and  line,  and  the  operator  be 
encased  In  a  cork  Jacket  or  life-preserver,  he  may  thus  qtiickly 
put  to  the  test  tbe  merits  and  the  deficiencies  of  his  appar- 
atus with  hut  little  danger  to  himself,  and  ascertain  wbetber 
It  can  be  brought  under  control.  The  mschine  may  experi- 
ence breakages,  the  operator  will  doubtless  suffer  many  duck- 
ings, he  may  even, be  stunned  at  times,  but  he  Is  not  likely  to 
lose  hts  life  or  to  break  a  limb,  as  be  might  do  were  he  to  ex- 
periment over  land. 

It  is  believed  that  salt  water  Is  preferable  to  fresh  water, 
over  which  to  carry  on  such  experiments,  not  only  because  of 
the  greater  buoyant  power  of  tbe  water,  hut  especially  becanse 
sea  breezes  are  more  regular  and  less  gusty,  than  land  brAMa.  - 
It  is  evident  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  operate  d^r  a 
genial  or  a  tepid  sea,  in  trade-wind  regions  if  possible,  uid  in 
keatlons  where  steady  sea  breeses  of  do  great  Intensity  may 
be  relied  upon  to  blow  almost  daily.  It  would  be  desimble 
to  select  the  vicinity  of  some  prolecthig  tongue  of  land  or  of 
some  isthmus,  where  captive  prelunlnary  teeta  may  be  made, 
and  also  that  there  should  be  a  cliff  in  Ihe  neighborhood 
whence  models  and  perhaps  the  apparatus  itself  might  be 
floated  off.  There  are  many  such  epots  to  be  found  within 
proximity  of  machine  shops,  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Qtilf 
of  Mexico,  and  on  the  coast  of  Southern  California,  and  the 
attention  of  designers  of  flying  machines,  who  may  want  to 
test  the  merits  of  their  devices  upon  a  really  adequate  scale, 
is  partlculariy  directed  to  the  vicinity  of  San  Diego,  C&)., 
where  all  the  circumstances  which  have  been  alluded  to  are  to 
be  found  combined,  even  to  a  local  railroad  along  tbe  beach, 
on  which  the  tests  proposed  by  M.  Weylier  might  be  carried  on. 

All  this  presupposes  thai  the  preliminary  experiments  with 
small  models  have  resulted  satisfactorily,  and  that  the  designer 
wishes  further  to  test  the  merits  of  his  apparatus  upon  a  prac- 
tical working  scale,  with  a  machine  capable  of  carrying  a 
man  and  provided  with  the  requisite  devices  to  bring  It  under 
control  while  In  ibe  air,  and  thus  to  work  out  Ihe  problem  of 
equilibrium.  The  expense  will  doubtless  be  lonsiderable,  and 
the  mishaps  not  Infrequent,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  surer 
way  of  ascertaining  whether  a  full-sized  apparatus  will  pre- 
serve Its  balance  In  the  air,  while  the  risk  of  serious  injury 
will  be  small.  It  such  experiments  finally  succeed  in  solving 
tbe  equilibrium  problem,  in  securing  safety  in  rising,  in  sail- 
ing, and  in  coming  down,  with  a  machine  carrying  its  oper- 
ator, an  immense  step  forward  will  have  been  taken  toward 
solving  the  other  problems  mentioned,  and  toward  finally  de- 
veloping a  safe  flying  machine,  provided  with  a  motor  of  its 
own  and  capable  of  being  operated  anywhere  ;  for  once  safety 
has  been  secured  under  the  various  actual  conditions  of  out- 
door performance,  it  ought  to  be  a  comparatively  easy  and 
short  task  to  work  out  the  other  questions,  save  perhaps  those 
pertaining  to  the  starling  up  from  and  alighting  upon  tbe 
ground. 

Assuming  all  this  to  be  possible— and  while  the  mechani- 
cal diHiculiies  are  doubtless  great,  they  do  not  seem  to 
be  insuperable— the  final  working  out  of  the  general  prob- 
lem is  likely  W  take  place  through  a  process  of  evolution. 
The  first  apparatus  to  achieve  a  notable  success  will  neces- 
sarily be  somewhat  crude  and  imperfect.  It  will  probably 
need  to  be  modified,  reconstructed,  and  rcadventured  many 
times  before  It  is  developed  into  practical  shape.    Tbe  Invent-    ' 
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or  will  doublless  ha^e  to  construct  the.  first  models  and  per- 
haps the  first  full-sized  machine  at  his  own  expense,  in  order 
to  demonstrate  the  soundness  of  his  conception  and  the  com- 
parative safety  of  its  operation  ;  but  after  this  much  is  accom- 
plished further  remodelling  and  experiment  will  still  probably 
be  required  to  develop  the  apparatus  into  commercial  vaJue. 

This  phase  of  the  evolution  is  likely  to  require  the  aid  of 
capital,  because  the  expense  may  be  quito  considerable :  and 
inasmuch  as  a  financial  venture  to  develop  such  a  difficult  and 
novel  contrivance  must  be  gone  into  as  a  hazard^  with  the 
acceptance  of  the  possibility  of  total  loss  as  an  offset  for  the 
hope  of  drawing  a  prize,  the  parties  advancing  the  capital  will 
probably  require  that  the  invention  (if  invention  there  be) 
shall  be  fullv  protected  bv  patents. 

In  view  of  this  probable  requirement,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  M.  Hargraw  is  quite  prudent  in  taking  out  no  pat- 
ents for  his  various  devices,  for  he  hints  in  his  last  paper  that 
he  is  hampered  in  his  experiments  by  having  to  perform  them 
in  public.  The  difflcultv  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  experi- 
ments, to  be  of  practical  value,  have  to  be  performed  out  of 
doors,  and  the  writer  knows  of  some  designers  who,  unable,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  secure  a  patent— in  the  United  States  at  least 
^until  they  can  demonstrate  the  practical  performance  which 
they  hope  for,  and  apprehensive,  on  the  other  hand,  of  being 
annoyed  by  spectators,  have  retired  into  a  wilderness  to  make 
their  experiments,  thus  placing  themselves  at  serious  disadvan- 
tage in  case  a  mishap  of  any  kind  occurs. 

Most  of  the  patents  heretofore  granted  for  flying  machines 
are  quite  impracticable,  yet  the  claims  cover,  here  and  there, 
some  feature  which  may  eventually  contribute  to  success.  It 
will  be  judicious,  therefore,  for  designers  of  projected  flving 
machines  to  study  prior  patents,  and  an  attempt  has  been 
made  in  these  pages  to  indicate  some  of  those  which  contain 
valuable  suggestions.  The  novelty  (if  any)  in  future  patents 
will  probably  largely  consist  in  new  combinations  of  features 
already  patented. 

There  are  probably  a  good  many  arrangements  of  sustaining 
surfaces  which  will  prove  available  for  aeroplanes  ;  some  will 

grove  more  effective  and  steadier  than  others,  and  this  must 
eiMbrtained  by  experiment ;  but  in  any  event  success  would 
be  liflRened  by  a  workio^  association  of  experimenters  in  this 
inchoji^  research,  for  tne  problems,  as  has  been  seen,  are 
many^nd  no  inventor  is  likely  to  be  in  possession  of  all  the 
miscellaneous  knowledge  and  variety  of  talent  required  to 
perfect  so  novel  an  undertaking. 

To  the  possible  inquiry  as  to  the  probable  character  of  a 
successful  flying  machine,  the  writer  would  answer  that  in 
his  judgment  two  types  of  such  machines  may  eventually  be 
evolved  :  one,  which  may  be  termed  the  soaring  type,  and 
which  will  carry  but  a  single  operator,  and  another,  hkely  to 
be  developed  somewhat  later,  which  may  be  termed  the  jour- 
neying fype,  to  carry  several  passengers,  and  to  be  provided 
wit  h  a  motor. 

Tlie  soaring  type  may  or  may  not  be  provided  with  a  motor 
of  its  own.  If  it  has  one  this  must  be  a  verv  simple  machine, 
probably  capable  of  exerting  power  for  a  short  time  only,  in 
order  to  meet  emergencies,  particularly  in  starting  up  and  in 
alighting.  For  most  of  the  time  this  type  will  have  to  rely 
upon  the  power  of  the  wind,  just  as  the  soaring  birds  do,  and 
whoever  has  observed  such  birds  will  appreciate  how  continu- 
ously they  can  remain  in  the  air  with  no  visible  exertion. 
The  utility  of  artificial  machines  availing  of  the  same  mechan- 
ical principles  as  the  soaring  birds  will  principally  be  confined  to 
those  regions  in  which  the  wind  blows  with  such  regularity,  such 
force,  and  such  frequency  as  to  allow  of  almost  daily  use. 
These  are  the  sub  tropical  and  the  trade-wind  regions,  and  the 
best  conditions  are  generally  found  in  the  vicinity  of  moun- 
tains or  of  the  sea 

This  is  the  type  of  machine  which  experimenters  with  soar- 
ing devices,  heretofore  mentioned  have  been  endeavoring  to 
work  out.  If  unprovided  with  a  motor,  an  apparatus  for  one 
man  need  not  weigh  more  than  40  or  50  lbs.,  nor  cost  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  a  first-class  bicycle  Such  machines 
therefore  are  likely  to  serve  for  sport  and  for  reaching  other- 
wise inaccessible  places,  rather  than  as  a  means  of  regular 
travel,  although  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  trade-wipd  lati- 
tudes extendea  journeys  and  explorations  may  be  accomplished 
with  them  ;  but  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  performance  of  the 

'  soaring  birds,  the  average  speeds  are  not  likely  to  be  more  than 
20  to  80  miles  per  hour. 

The  other,  or  journeying  type  of  flying  machines,  must  in- 
variably be  provided  with  a  powerful  and  light  motor,  but 
they  will  also  utilize  the  wind  at  times.  They  will  probably 
be  as  small  as  the  character  of  the  intended  journey  will  admit 
of,  for  inasmuch  as  the  weights  will  increase  as  the  cube  of  the 
dimensions,  while  the  sustaining  power  only  erows  as  the 

^square  of  those  dimensions, ^the^larger  the  machine  the  great- 


er-the  difficulties  of  light  construction  and  of  safe  opera- 
tion. It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  such  machines  will 
seldom  be  built  to  carry  more  than  from  three  to  10  passen- 
gers, and  will  never  compete  for  heavy  freights,  for  the  useful 
weights,  those  carried  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  the  machine 
itself,  will  be  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  power  required. 
Thus  M.  Maxim  provides  his  colossal  aeroplane  (5,500  sq.  ft. 
of  surface)  with  800  H.P.,  and  he  hopes  that  it  will  sustain  an 
aggregate  of  7  tons,  about  one-half  of  which  consists  in  its 
own  dead  weight,  while  the  same  H.P.,  applied  to  existing 
modes  of  transportation,  would  easily  impel— at  lesser  speed, 
it  is  true— from  850  to  700  tons  of  weight  either  by  rail  or  by 
water. 

Although  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  aggregate  cost  of 
transportation  through  the  air  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
power  required,  the  latter  being  but  a  portion  of  the  expense, 
it  does  not  now  seem  probable  that  flying  machines  will  ever 
compete  economically  with  existing  modes  of  transportation. 
It  is  premature,  in  advance  of  any  positive  success,  to  specu- 
late upon  the  possible  commercial  uses  and  value  of  such  a 
novel  mode  oe  transit,  but  we  can  already  discern  that  its 
utility  will  spring  from  its  possible  high  speeds,  and  from  its 
giving  access  to  otherwise  unreachable  points. 

It  seems  to  Uie  writer  quite  certdn  that  flying  machines  can 
never  carry  even^light  and  valuable  freights  at  anything  like 
the  present  rates  of  water  or  land  transportation,  so  that  those 
who  may  apprehend  that  such  machines  will,  when  success- 
ful, abolish  frontiers  and  tariffs  are  probably  mistaken. 
Neither  are  passengers  likely  to  be  carried  with  the  cheapness 
and  regularity  of  railways,  for  although  the  wind  may  be 
utilized  at  times  and  thq^  reduce  the  cost,  it  will  introduce 
uncertainty  in  the  time  required  for  a  journey.  If  the  wind 
be  favorable,  a  trip  may  be  made  very  quickly ;  but  if  it  be 
adverse,  the  journey  may  be  slow  or  even  impracticable. 

The  actual  speeds  through  the  air  will  probably  be  great. 
It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they  will  be  40  to  60 
miles  per  hour  soon  after  success  is  accomplished  with  ma- 
chines provided  with  motors,  and  eventually  perhaps  from  100 
to  150  miles  per  hour.  Almost  every  element  of  the  problem 
seems  to  favor  high  speeds,  and,  as  repeatedly  pointed  out, 
high  speeds  will  be  (within  certoin  limits)  more  economical 
than  moderate  speeds;  This  will  eventually  afford  an  ex- 
tended range  of  journey — not  at  first  probably,  because  of 
the  limited  amount  of  specially  prepared  fuel  which  can  be 
carried,  but  later  on  if  the  weight  of  motors  is  still  further  re- 
duced. Of  course  in  civilized  regions  the  supply  of  fuel  can 
easily  be  replenished,  but  in  grossing  seas  or  in  explorations 
there  will  be  no  such  resource. 

It  seems  difficult,  therefore,  to  forecast  in  advance  the  com- 
mercial results  of  a  successful  evolution  of  a  flying  machine. 
Nor  is  this  necessary  ;  for  wc  may  be  sure  that  such  an  un- 
trammelled mode  of  transit  will  develop  a  usefulness  of  its 
own,  differing  from  and  supplementing  the  existing  modes  of 
transportation.  It  certainly  must  advance  civilization  in 
many  ways,  through  the  resulting  access  to  all  portions  of  the 
earth,  and  through  the  rapid  communications  which  it  will 
afford. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  first  practical  application  of 
a  successful  flying  machine  would  be  to  the  art  of  war,  and 
this  is  possibly  true ;  but  the  results  may  be  far  different  from 
those  which  are  generally  conjectured.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  such  machines  are  not  likely  to  prove  efficient  in  at- 
tacks upon  hostile  ships  and  fortifications.  They  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  drop  explosives  with  any  accuracy,  because 
the  speed  will  be  too  great  for  effective  aim  when  the  exact 
distance  and  height  from  the  object  to  be  hit  cannot  be  accu- 
rately known.  Any  one  who  may  have  attempted  to  shoot  at 
a  mark  from  a  rapidly  moving  railway  train  will  probably  ap- 
preciate how  uncertain  the  shot  must  be. 

For  reconnoitring  the  enemy's  positions  and  for  quickly 
conveying  information  such  machines  will  undoubtedly  be  of 
great  use,  but  they  will  be  very  vulnerable  when  attacked 
with  similar  machines,  and  when  injured  they  may  quickly 
crash  down  to  disaster.  There  is  little  question,  however, 
that  they  may  add  greatly  to  the  horrors  of  battle  by  the  pro- 
miscuous dropping  of  explosives  from  overhead,  although 
their  limited  capacity  to  carry  weight  will  not  enable  them  to 
take  up  a  large  quantity,  nor  to  employ  any  heavy  guns  with 
which  to  secure  better  aim. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  writer  is  glad  to  believe  that  when  man 
succeeds  in  flying  through  the  air  Uie  ultimate  effect  will  be 
to  diminish  greatly  the  frequency  of  wars  and  to  substitute 
some  more  rational  methods  of  settling  international  misunder- 
staddings.  This  may  come  to  pass  not  only  because  of  the 
additional  horrors  which  will  .result  in  battle,  but  because  no 
part  of  the  field  will  be  safe,  no  matter  how  distant  from  the 
actual  scene  of  conflict.    The  effect  must  be  to  produce  great 
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uncertainty  as  to  the  results  of  tnanmuTrefi  or  of  superior 
forces,  iij  the  removal  of  that  compsralive  ImmuaiCy  from 
danger  which  ti  □eceasary  to  enable  the  commanding  offlceis 
to  carry  out  tbeir  plans,  for  a  chance  explosfve  dropped  from 
a  flying  machine  muy  destroy  the  chiefs,  aisorganize  Ine  plans, 
and  brln^  confusion  to  Ihe  stronger  or  more  sliillfuliy  led 
side.  Tins  uncertainty  as  to  results  must  render  nations  and 
authorities  still  more  unwilling  to  enter  into  contests  than 
they  are  now,  and  perhaps  In  (Inie  make  wars  of  extremely 


So  may  It  be  ;  let  us  hope  that  the  advent  of  a  successful 
flying  machine,  now  only  dimly  foreseen  and  nevertheless 
tbouKhtto  be  possible,  will  bring  nothing  but  good  Into  the 
world  ;  that  It  ahall  abridge  distance,  make  all  parts  of  Ihe 
globe  acceaalble,  bring  men  Into  closer  relalion  with  each 
otber,  advance  clTitiKation,  and  hasten  the  promised  era  In 
which  there  shall  be  nothing  but  peace  and  good'Wlll  among 


THE   DRIGGS-SCHROEDER    RAPID-FIRE   GUNS. 

Thb  Driggs-Schroeder  rapid-fire  gun,  of  which  we  give 
Illustrations,  is  one  of  tbe  number  that  Is  to  be  tested  by  tbe 
Ordnance  Department  of  the  United  States  Army,  at  Sandy 
Hook,  as  soon  as  the  prepBratlnns  for  tbe  trial  can  be  com- 
pleted. It  has  undergone  the  tests  of  the  Navy  Department, 
and  has  been  accepted  by  it  and  placed  upon  several  of  the 
Teasels  In  the  Navy.     Among  others  there  are  eight  of  these 

Kis  on  the  cruiser  Nem  York.  The  rapid-Ore  guns  bave 
n  developed  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  fleets  of  fast  tor- 
pedo boats,  which  cause  the  naval  officials  of  the  world  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  best  defense  against  their  attack  lay 
in  a  great  volume  of  Are.  which  could  best  be  obtained  by 
locreasiDg  the  number  of  small  guns  on  board  ship,  and  giving 
each  one  great  rapidity  of  flre  and  accuracy  of  aim.  The  in- 
troduction o(  the  metallic  casing  for  Ihe  ammunition  with  the 
breech -operating  mechanism,  which  reduces  liie  time  required  to 
eject,  load,  and  cock  to  the  minimum,  affords  the  best  solution 
of  the  problem.  In  connection  with  this  it  was  also  necessary 
that  the  gun  should  be  freely  movable  about  a  center  pivot, 
and  that  the  Kunner  should  be  protected  against  the  effects  of 
the  recoil.  Tbeee  are  tbe  particular  features  of  the  rapld-flre 
gun  as  they  have  been  developed  at  tbe  present  time.  Al- 
though some  of  these  guns  are  mounted  without  a  recoil,  it 
has  been  found  expedient  and  feasible  to  use  mounts  which 
allow  of  a  slight  recoil  in  the  line  of  flre  In  connection  with 
automatic  return  to  battery.  When  this  Is  done  the  stock  is 
attached  to  tbe  rigid  portion  of  the  mount.  Advantage  is 
taken  of  the  power  of  the  recoil  and  counter-recoil  to  utilize 
It  In  assisting  in  some  of  tbe  operations  of  tbe  service  of  the 
gun,  such  as  opening,  ejecting,  and  cocking  by  the  counter- 
recoil.  Thus  the  diflerence  In  time  between  an  aimed  and  an 
unaimed  shot  Is  reduced  simply  to  the  time  occupied  In  point- 
ing, and  the  only  operations  In  which  the  rates  uf  flre  are 
usually  compared  are  those  of  extracting  and  loading. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  rapid-flre  principle  was  only 


applied  to  guns  Uirowlug  projectiles  weighing  6  lbs.  or  less, 
but  as  their  powers  were  increRsed  and  the  quality  of  tbe  am- 
munition Improved,  they  have  been  expanded  so  as  to  em- 
brace calibers  up  to  6  in. 

The  breech  mechanism  of  the  Drlggs-Scbroedcr  system  is 
shown  In  the  engraving  giving  tlie  longitudinal  vertical  sec- 
tion. The  top  of  the  breech  is  protected  and  there  Is  no  open- 
ing through  which  rain  or  dirt  can  enter,  and  even  when  tbe 
breech  la  open  Ihe  block  and  entire  mechanism  remain  within 
tiiG  curtain  and  are  completely  protected.  The  block  is  very 
light,  ami  thus  promotes  rapidity  of  flre.  Tbe  gain  In  power 
Is  due  to  tbe  incrcaaed  travel  of  the  shot,  and  Is  not  accom- 

?mled  by  any  sensible  increase  in  Ibe  violence  of  Ihe  recoil, 
here  are  also  double  Independent  extractors.  Tbe  gun  can 
be  readily  placed  at  balf-cock.  and  the  device  for  automalically 
ejecting  the  empty  cartridge  case  Is  readily  worked. 

Our  Tlluslratlons  of  the  profile  and  longitudinal  sections  of 
the  gun  show  ils  general  construction  very  clearly.  Tbe  hoop, 
which  is  iJie  first  piece  to  be  shrunk  on  the  lube,  is  expanded 
by  beat  and  slipped  on  from  the  muzzle  end  until  tbe  shouldtr 
on  its  interior  Is  close  against  a  corresponding  shoulder  on  Ihe 
tube,  and  it  is  firmly  held  In  this  position  until  it  is  cold.    The 

Iacket  Is  then  put  on  in  like  manner  from  the  breech  end. 
'his  method  insures  perfect  contact  at  the  shoulders  between 
the  tube  and  hoop.  On  Ibe  eiterlor  of  the  gun  a  screw-thread 
is  cut,  part  of  wbicb  is  on  the  hoop  and  part  on  the  jacket, 
and  the  Irunnlon  band  is  screwed  over  It  for  non-recoil  raount- 
li^  and  the  saddle  for  recoil  mountings.  Thus  tbe  entire 
system  Is  locked  together,  and  all  longitudinal  motion  between 
tue  tube  and  Jacket  or  hoop  is  prevented.  The  metal  used  is 
the  best  quality  of  opcn-heartb  steel  furnished  by  Ibe  Hidvale 
Steel  Company  and  Ihe  Bethlehem  Iron  Company.  Test 
pieces  31  in.  long  X  1  in.  diameter  are  cut  from  each  forging, 
and  when  broken  they  must  show  the  steel  to  possess  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics  :  Ultimate  tensile  strength,  90,000  to 
135,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  i  elastic  strength,  60,000  to  80,000 
lbs.  per  square  inch  ;  elongation  after  rupture,  IS  to  30  per 
cent,  in  Its  length  In  2  in.;  contraction,  20  to  SO  per  cent,  of 
'the  original  area.  For  ihe  breech-bloclu  tbe  specifications 
are  ijiade  still  higher,  a  tensile  strength  being  required  of  not 
less  (ban  180,000  lbs.,  and  an  elastic  strength  of  not  less  tnan 
70,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  It  the  figures  of  any  piece  fall 
below  these  the  forging  is  rejected.  The  forgings  are  all 
tempered  and  annealed,  the  last  process  being  always  an  an. 
nealing  one  lo  relieve  Ihe  internal  strains  of  the  mecuanism. 

In  determining  tbe  gun  profiles  careful  study  has  been  given 
to  the  BUbieclorslowT)urnIng  powders,  the  adoption  of  which 
modifies  Uie  pressure  curves,  and  while  tbe  maximum  press- 
ure Is  lost.  It  Is  sustained  tor  a  much  greater  distance  along 
the  bore.  To  provide  for  this,  the  strength  at  tbe  bottom  of 
the  chamber  Is  made  equal  to  what  was  necessary  with  quicker 

Kwders,  but  from  the  front  end  of  the  hoop  to  the  Auzzle  il 
s  been  much  increased. 

The  action  of  the  breedt  mechanism  Is  very  simple,  as  il 
contains  no  delicate  parts  and  is  not  easily  put  out  of  order. 
The  fact  gf  the  block  and  all  of  its  working  parts  being  sym- 
metrical makes  it  easily  understoo<^from  the  drawings.  Pass- 
ing through  the  breech  from  one  curtain  to  another  and  below 
the  bore  of  the  gun  Is  tbe  main  bolt  B,  about  which  the  block 
turns  back.  The  transverse  hole  through  the  block  for  this 
main  bolt  B  is  lengthened  in  a  nearly  vertical  direction,  as 
>Jiown  by  the  dotted  lines,  to  permit  the  block  to  descend  and 
disengage  the  points  from  the  corresponding  grooves  In  the 
breech.  The  main  cam  G,  which  Is  shown  in  solid  line  about 
the  hub  encircling  the  Iwlt  B,  has  its  bearing  on  this  twit, 
and,  as  will  tie  seen  from  the  engraving,  ils  Front  upper  face 
comes  to  a  baring  under  the  Interior  surface  ot  the  block  and 
holds  It  In  the  upper  or  closed  position.  The  back  surface 
inclines  upward  to  Ibe  rear,  and  when  the  cam  is  turned  to 
the  rear  for  opening,  this  permits  the  block  to  descend,  tbe 
lower  rear  comer  uf  the  cam  coming  to  a  bearing  on  the  In- 
terior bottjm  surface,  shown  by  the  hatched  lines,  and  forcing 
it  down.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  closing 
motions  the  upper  front  surface  comes  in  contact  with  Uie 
under  part  of  the  incline.  Just  back  of  the  point  where  it  bean 
in  Its  final  position  and  pushes  the  block  up  Into  place,  and 
then  after  slightly  passing  Ihe  center  of  rotation  It  comes 
under  the  curved  surface,  so  that  in  this  position  the  down- 
ward thrust  ot  the  block  has  no  tendency  to  turn  backward, 
and  it  is  therefore  held  securely  in  place. 

Wlien  tbe  main  cam  has  been  turned  and  the  block  pushed 
down  sufficiently  far  to  clear  Ihe  bands  from  the  grooves,  the 
semi  circular  score  In  the  upper  rear  comer  engages  the  pin  L 
In  the  block,  and  from  (hat  time  on  the  movement  of  the  two 
are  In  unison,  and  the  block  is  rotated  backward  about  tlie 
main  bolt  until  its  rear  face  finally  rests  upon  the  tray  T, 
leaving  tbe  clumber  wide  open. 
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Tbe  flriog-plQ  id  marked  F.  and  its  spring  lies  to  Ibc  reur  of 
its  upturned  head,  as  sliowD.  Tbe  full  cock  and  halFi^ocb 
sluds  arc,  it  will  be  seen,  uader  Ibe  rear  part ;  tlie  sear  8. 
which  is  actuated  by  a  spring  at  tlie  bnltoin  oF  the  block, 
presses  it  up  against  and  cD)^ges  tiic  studs  in  successIoD  as 
(he  flring-piQ  Is  forced  to  tbe  rear.  The  point  of  a  lug,  pro- 
jecting from  tbe  under  side  of  a  flring-pin,  alwavs  rrsta  in  a 
circular  grooTe  bollowed  out  in  a  verucal  plaue  in  the  uppar 
Rurface  of  the  main  cam.  When  the  cam  is  turned  to  tbe  rear 
tt  Brat  puslies  back  that  lug  and  tlie  firing-pin,  bo  that  the 
point  of  the  lalter  la  brought  safely  witbia  tbe  face  of  tbe  block 
before  il  begins  to  descend.  This  motion  cnntinues,  and  tbe 
Hring-pin  la  drawn  back  until  the  full-cock  stud  passes  be.vond 
the  sear  and  is  engaged  by  it.  This  compresses  the  fl'rinft- 
spring.  When  the  sear  is  pressed  down  the  tirlng-spriDg  Is 
released  and  tbe  spring  Impels  It  forward.  Tbe  finger  catch. 
screwed  on  to  tbe  rear  end,  may  also  be  used  to  retract  or  full 
cock  tbe  Bring-pin  without  opening  the  breech. 


motion  is  alow  at  tbe  first,  wilh  a  powerful  leverage  toward 
the  latter  part  of  the  rotation  of  the  block  the  motion  Imparted 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  block  Las  a  certain  amount 
of  vertical  motion  with  regard  to  the  main  bolt,  and  roust  be 
kept  In  the  lower  position  relalirely  to  it  during  the  rotation. 
For  this  purpose  a  guide-bolt,  0,  is  screwed  in  through  each 
side  of  the  curtain,  proiecling  Into  the  guide-groove  and  on 
each  side  of  tbe  block.'  This  groove  is  so  shaped  tliat  the 
bait  permits  onlj  the  vertical  and  rotary  motions  of  the  block 
in  succession.  It  also  has  another  function  to  perform  in 
closing  the  breech  after  tbe  rotary  motion  of  the  block  changes 
to  the  vertical  motion  that  is  produced  by  the  upper  comer  of 
the  cam  pressing  on  the  Interior  inclined  surface  of  the  block. 
For  Ibe  purpose  of  easing  the  change  of  motion  from  rotary 
to  vertical,  Uie  part  of  the  groove  where  tbe  guide-bolt  is  at 
that  Instant  is  cammed,  so  as  to  make  the  bolt  start  the  block 
upward  before  the  corner  of  the  tut^n  cam  touches  the  incline. 


PROPILB  AND  LO.IOirUDINAL 


RAPID-PIHE  QUN. 


AND  LONQITUUINAL  SECTION  OF  BRBBCH  BLOCK  OF  THK  DRtOQS- 


RAPID-FIRB  GUN, 


The  extractors  E  are  located  one  on  each  side,  and  lie  fiat 
against  tbe  rear  face  of  the  lutve  of  Uie  gun  and  in  rests  in  the 
front  face  of  the  block.  The;  revolve  on  pivots  P,  which 
work  In  rests  in  the  curtain.  The  rear  sides  of  these  extrac- 
tors form  cam  surfaces.  The  lower  front  comers  of  the  block 
are  similarly  surfaced,  and  ilie  grooves  are  slightly  eccentric 
to  the  main  bolt,  so  Cliat  after  the  block  has  been  lowered  and 
during  its  rotation  its  cam  surfaces  preso  againbt  the  extractor 
tools,  pressing  them  forward  and  consequently  bringing  the 
extractor  and  beads  to  tbe  rear  and  throwing  the  cartridge 
case  out.     These  bearing  surfaces  are  so  adjusted  that  the 


Tbe  motion  of  rotation  thus  merges  gradually  and  easily  into 
that  of  vertical  translation. 

Till-  bands  on  the  top  and  side  of  the  block  and  Ibe  corre- 
sponding grooves  in  the  breech  are  Inclined  about  2°  80'  to  tbe 
front  and  upward,  so  that  as  the  lilock  is  putibcd  up  into  posi- 
tion in  closing  It  Is  also  pressed  forward  and  presses  tbe  car- 
tridge case  home,  and  iu  o]iening  it  readily  detaches  itself  from 
the  head  of  the  case. 

Ttierc  is  a  spring-lock  on  tlie  handle  which,  when  tbe  breech 
is  closed,  prevents  tbe  main  boll  and  block  from  moving 
under  siresa  of  any  kind,  except  that  applied  directly  to  the 
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handle.    The  snap  connected  with  this  indlcftlea  by  the  souod 
when  the  Mock  is  ia  place  and  locked. 

The  sear,  which  ahrios  vertically  in  the  middle  of  the  rear 
face  or  the  block,  has  an  arm  extending  to  Uie  side  with  a 
end,  which  is  pressed  downward  b v  a  toe  on  a 


is  placed  under  Ibe  stock  ;  ns  the  latter  attaches  to 
the  staiiooarj  part  of  the  moiml  there  is  no  shock  pvea  to  the 
baud  of  the  tlrer  hr  the  recuil  ;  tbe  finger  of  the  sear  is  in 
rear  of  tbe  toe  of  the  trigger,  and  leaves  it  during  the  recoil, 
being  brought  back  Id  contact  aa  tbe  piece  returns  to  battery. 
Ia  tbe  design  adopted  for  Ihc  United  Stales  Navy,  nilb  a 
pistol-handle  on  the  sboulder-bar,  ibe  trigger  in  the  handle  is 
coonecled  directly  wltlt  the  sear  by  a  chain -lanyard. 

To  facilitate  assembling  the  front  face  of  the  block  contains 
A  heavv  face  plate,  K,  easily  removed  and  secured  ;  the  cam 
and  flriDg-pin  and  spring  are  removed  and  replaced  there. 

It  must  not  be  understood  from  this  desfriptlon  that  when 
tbe  bl>ck  is  In  position  any  strain  whatever  comes  upon  ibe 


ioe  and  water,  from  one  side  of  Ibe  pUlon  to  tbe  other.  This 
is  sccorapllshed  by  forming  depres^os  or  ports  la  the  interior 
surface  of  tbe  cylinder.  The  area  of  tbe  cross  section  of  theae 
ports  varies  in  such  a  manner  that,  although  tbe  piston  has  a 
changing  velocity,  a  constant  pressure  Is  maintained  on  the 
pistonhead.  The  reluro  to  the  flringpUton  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  recoil- spring. 

Tbe  guns  are  manuiactured  as  l-pdrs.  high  power  light, 
3-pdrs.,  Opdrs.,  13-pdr8..  9pdrs.,  Vo  '°-.  14  pdrs.,  and 
38  pdrs.;  TO  and  100-pdre.  have  also  been  designed. 

Tlie  gun's  crew  consists  of  three  men  :  one  has  his  shoulder 
against  the  stock,  and  does  the  aiming  and  firing  :  the  second 
does  tbe  loading,  and  the  iblrd  bandies  the  atnmunltlun  and 
serves  the  second  man. 


B-POUNDER  RAPID-FIRB  UKIOOS-SCHROEDER  GUN  ON  NAVAL  MOUNT. 


mala  bolL  The  bands  extend  well  around  on  the  side  and 
sustain  the  whole  force  of  tbe  discharge  without  putting  any 
strain  whatever  upon  the  bolt. 

The  refllling  is  an  increasing  twist  on  a  curve  connecting 
tbe  Initial  and  final  angles  of  a  semi-cubical  parabola.  The 
sights  are  capable  of  rapid  changing  of  setting  with  but  one 
hand.  The  rear  sight  has  double  cross  wires  and  the  front 
sight  single  wires.  Tbe  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is 
that  the  gun  can  be  pointed  almost  as  accurately  as  with 
a  telescopic  sigbt  and  that  tliere  is  a  clear  field  about  the 
trigger.  The  croaa-bar  of  Ibe  sights  is  graduated  in  spacing 
representing  10  minutes  of  a  horizontal  arc.  This  has  been 
done  mainly  to  assist  the  ofUcers  commanding  the  gUDS,  who 
are  able  thereby  to  designate  tbe  amount  tbe  eye-plcce  is  to  be 
moved.  The  space  on  Ibe  sight-bar  represeals  100  yds.  in 
range  when  using  the  service  charge. 

The  gun  is  mounted  on  two  general  types — Ibe  recoil  and 
non-recolL  Tbe  engraving  which  we  present  shows  it  on  tbe 
recoil  mounts,  which  is  known  as  Fletcher  hydraulic  recoil 
mount.  For  this  mount  the  Irunnlon  band  is  alspensed  with, 
and  the  gun  Is  screwed  into  a  gun-metal  casting  termed  the 
saddle,  having  a  single  recoil  cylinder  in  its  mam  part.  The 
cylinder  contains  tbe  means  for  checking  ibe  recoil  and  re- 
turning Ibe  gun  to  tbe  firing  position.  The  recoil  Is  checked 
b>  regulating  the  flow  of  the  liquid,  which  is  usually  glycer- 


Tbe  following  is  the  general  data  concerning  tbe  6  pd.  naval 
gun  which  we  illustrate  : 

Weight  of  gun  complete. 783  Ibg. 

"      "  projectile 8   " 

Muzzle  velocity  of  proJecUle 1,870  f.  s. 

Range  about ii  miles. 

Rapidity  of  fire 3S  rounds  per  minute. 

Thlckneaa  of  ateet  plale  perforated  at 

200yd8 i  In. 

The  design  of  the  gun  Is  entirely  American  in  every  particu- 
lar, and  in  this  is  dllTerent  from  any  other  rapid-fire  gua  In 
tbe  Navy. 


The  object  of  publishing  this  monthly  list  of  accidents  to 
locomotive  engtoeers  and  firemen  is  to  make  known  tbe  terri- 
ble sacrifice  of  life  and  limb  that  Is  constan(1v  going  on  among 
this  class  of  people,  with  the  hope  that  such  publication  will 
In  time  indicate  some  of  tbe  causes  of  accidents  of  this  kind, 
and  help  to  lessen  the  awful  amount  of  suffering  due  directly 
and  indirecily  to  them.     It  any  one  will  old  us  with  informa- 
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tioa  which  will  help  to  make  our  list  more  complete  or  cor- 
rect, or  who  will  indicate  the  causes  or  the  cures  for  any  kind 
of  accidents  which  occur,  they  will  not  only  be  doing  us  a 
faTor,  but  will  be  aiding  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  pub- 
lishing this  report,  which  is  to  lessen  the  risk  and  danger  to 
which  the  men  to  whom  we  all  intrust  our  lives  are  exposed. 

The  only,  or  the  chief  source  of  information  we  have,  from 
which  our  report  is  made  up,  is  the  newspapers^  From  these 
the  following  list  of  accidents,  which  occurred  in  November, 
has  been  made  up.  Of  course  we  cannot  report  those  of  which 
we  have  no  knowledge,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  such. 

ACCIDENTS  IN    NOVEMBER. 

York  Station,  Miss.,  November  1.— -A  passenger  train  on 
the  East  Tennessee,  V^irgiuia  &  Georgia  Railroad  was  wrecked 
here  while  running  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  this  morning.  A 
mule  on  the  track  was  struck  b^  the  engine,  which  was  turned 
over  with  the  baggage  car.    Fireman  Jim  Avery  was  killed. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November  1. — A  rear-end  collision  oc- 
curred on  the  Fifth  Avenue  Line  of  the  Brooklyn  £levated 
Railroad  this  morning,  in  which  the  engine  of  the  second  train 
was  somewhat  damaged.  It  was  sent  back  to  the  shops  run- 
ning wild,  and  owing  to  a  sudden  change  in  the  signals  at 
Myrtle  and  Hudson  avenues,  the  engine  was  thrown  from  the 
track  and  turned  over  between  the  two  tracks.  The  engi- 
neer, McKenna,  in  attempting  to  close  his  throttle,  was  severely 
scalded,  and  his  right  arm  was  badly  torn  in  an  effort  to  re- 
verse the  engine  at  the  time.  Fireman  Walter  Culley  had  his 
right  le^  and  hip  severely  bruised. 

Batavia.  N.  Y.,  November  1. — A  collision  occurred  here 
this  morning  between  an  east-bound  freight  and  local  switch 
engine.  Engineer  Frank  Walbridge  of  the  switching  engine 
was  badly  hurt. 

Silver  Creek.  N.  Y.,  November  3.— A  passenger  train  on 
the  New  York.  Chicago  &  St  Louis  Road  ran  into  a  rear-end 
second  section  of  a  freight  train  at  this  point  tonieht.  The 
engineer  and  fireman  jumped  after  the  engine  hadf  been  re- 
versed. The  engineer  broke  the  bones  in  his  wrist  and  was 
hurt  about  the  chest.  The  fireman  was  bruised  about  the 
head  and  shoulders.  The  rear  flagman  had  not  gone  back  far 
enough  to  stop  the  train. 

Keokuk,  la.,  November  2.— A  south-bound  passenger  en- 
gine on  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  &  Northwestern  Railroad  was 
wrecked  at  Weaver,  la.,  to-night.  The  engine  was  ditched 
and  Engineer  Trap  killed. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  2.-- The  boiler  of  a  freight  engine 
on  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  exploded  to-night,  killing  the 
fireman,  George  Schader.  The  engineer  was  instantly  kuled, 
and  Ed.  KoopKe,  the  fireman,  was  thrown  out  into  the  muddy 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  where  his  body  was  not  recovered. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  3.-^  car  drifting  down  a 
grade  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  near  Fifty-second  Street 
to-day  jumped  the  irack  and  crashed  into  the  engine  of  a 
westbound  market  train.  The  engineer.  James  Hamlin,  was 
found  dead  with  two  pieces  of  wood  from  the  splintered  car 
forced  through  his  bDdy.  Reagan,  the  fireman,  jumped, 
broke  his  ankle,  and  received  other  injuries  to  his  le^s. 

Montpelier,  Vt.,  November  8.— A  passenger  tram  on  the 
Narrow  Gauge  Line  branch  of  the  Vermont  Central  ran  into 
an  open  switch  at  Willard's  Mill  near  Thompson  to-dav. 
The  engine  was  thrown  down  a  bank  and  Engineer  Baldwm 
was  seriously  injured  about  the  head.  The  fireman  was 
slightly  injured. 

Goshen,  N.  Y.,  November  4.— A  lurch  of  an  engine  hauling 
an  express  on  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railroad 
as  it  left  the  Bergen  Tunnel  to-day  threw  the  engineer, 
Robert  H.  Compton,  out  of  the  cab.  He  received  very  pain- 
ful injuries,  but  no  bones  were  broken. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.,  November  4. —A  head-end  collision  occurred 
between  a  west-bound  express  and  an  east-bound  freight  on 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  near  Morgan vi lie  this  morning'. 
Two  firemen  and  one  engineer  are  reported  as  having  been 
killed. 

Cairo,  111.,  November  5.— A  fast  Chicago  &  New  Orleans 
express  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  was  wrecked  by  a 
misplaced  switch  near  Allen  this  morning.  Fireman  Ham- 
mond was  killed.  It  is  supposed  that  the  switch  had  been 
turned  by  would-be  train  robbers. 

Reno,  Nev.,  November  5. — A  head  end  collision  occurred 
on  tie  Western  Division  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  be- 
tween two  freight  trains  this  morning.  Charles  Givens,  a 
fireman,  was  killed.  Charles  Bird,  an  engineer,  had  his  left 
leg  broken  at  the  ankle.  Thomas  Moorhead,  his  fireman,  was 
hurt  about  the  head.  The  two  trains  came  together  in  a  cut 
at  a  sharp  curve  while  going  at  a  full  speed. 

MeadviUe,  Pa.,  November  5.— A  collision  occurred  between 
two  switch  engines  on  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  &  Ohio 


Railroad  at  this  point  to-day.    Engineer  Brown  was  severely 
cut  about  the  head. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  November  6.— Taylor  Welsh,  an  engineer 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  was  hurt  while  attempttng  to 
disconnect  the  air-hose  between  two  cars.  As  the  coupling 
stuck,  an  iron  bar  was  used  to  force  them  apart.  One  of  tlie 
sections  of  the  hose  flew  down,  striking  the  engineer  in  the 
face,  cuttine  him  badly  about  the  mouth. 

East  Des  Moines,  la.,  November  7.-- A  freight  train  on  the 
Chicago  &  Great  Western  Railroad  was  derailed  8  miles  south 
of  Des  Moines  by  running  into  a  horse  to-day.  William  Fer- 
rell,  the  engineer,  was  badly  injured. 

Moberly,  Mo.,  November  7.— A  fast  train  on  the  Wabash 
Road  ran  into  an  open  switch  in  the  yards  here  this  morning. 
The  engine  turned  over  on  its  left  side,  catching  the  fiieman, 
William  Malone,  beneath  it.  He  was  fatally  scalded,  and 
died  soon  after.  Frank  Robertson,  the  engineer,  was  badly 
but  not  fatally  hurt. 

Lawrenceburg,  Ky.,  November  8.— A  freight  train  on  the 
Louisville  Southern  Railroad  ran  into  a  rock  car  in  a  cut  at 
this  point  to-day.    The  fireman  was  seriously  injured. 

Concord,  N.  FI.,  November  9.— Daniel  Coughlin,  a  fireman 
on  the  Concord,  Montreal  Railroad,  while  attempting  to  pass 
between  two  cars  of  a  moving  freight  train,  was  thrown  upon 
the  rails,  run  over,  and  killed. 

Toledo,  O.,  November  9.— A  south-bound  passenger  train 
ran  into  a  north-bound  freight  train  on  the  Hocking  Valley 
Railroad  just  north  of  Rising  Sun  this  evening.  The  collision 
was  due  to  the  disobedience  of  orders  on  the  part  of  the  engi- 
neer of  the  freight.  Engineer  L.  H.* Jones  and  Engineer  James 
E.  Kirlen  were  killed,  also  Fireman  Jones  of  the  passenger 
train. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  November  10. — A  west-bound  limited 
express  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ran  into  an  open  switch 
in  the  yards  at  this  point  this  morning.  The  engine  plowed 
through  a  box  car  on  the  side  track,  severely  injuring  Engi- 
neer David  Raidy  and  Fireman  Robert  Griffen. 

Lebanon,  Ky.,  November  10. —A  passenger  train  was  de- 
railed at  Altamaton,  on  the  Knoxville  Division  of  the  Louis- 
ville  &  Nashville  Road,  this  morning.  The  engineer  and  fire- 
man were  badly  bruised. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  November  11.— Engineer  Tunis  and  Fire- 
man O'Brien,  of  the  Rockaway  Valley  Railroad,  were  severely 
injured  by  the  derailing  of  their  locomotive  about  2  miles 
from  Morristown  today.  The  fireman  was  injure^ by  jump- 
ing, and  the  engineer  by  being  struck  by  one  edtKilA  broken 
connecting-rod. 

Windsor,  Vt.,  November  11.— Joseph  Pecoy,  Jr.,  a  fireman 
on  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  slipped  and  fell  while  step- 
ping from  the  tender  of  his  engine.  He  broke  one  of  his 
arms  above  the  elbow. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  November  12  —A  freight  train  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  stopped  with  the  caboose  on  the  bridge  over 
the  turnpike  to-night.  Engineer  Simon  Brown,  not  knowing 
the  caboose  was  on  the  bridge,  stepped  from  it,  and  fell  to  the 
ground,  85  ft.  below.    He  was  seriously  injured. 

Greensburg,  Pa.,  November  18.— Zachariah  Gordon,  a  fire- 
man on  a  freight  engine,  while  stepping  off  his  engine  to-day 
had  the  small  bones  of  his  left  leg  broken  in  two  places.  The 
large  tendon  was  also  torn  from  the  bone. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  12.— A  rear-end  collision  oc- 
curred on  the  Iron  Bridge,  by  which  the  Bound  Brook  Line 
crosses  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad,  to  day.  The 
engineer  and  fireman  were  slightly  injured. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  November  18.— Two  freight  trains  collided 
at  the  Broad  Street  coal  dumps  at  this  point  to-night.  Engi- 
neer David  Green  was  pinned  down  upon  the  right  side  of  his 
cab  and  killed  by  escaping  steam.  His  fireman,  Charles 
Barkalow,  was  thrown  over  the  boiler  out  of  the  cab,  and  es- 
caped with  only  a  few  bruises. 

Tipton,  Mo.,  November  21.— A  fast  mail  train  on  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  collided  with  a  switch  engine  at  this  city  this 
evening.  Fireman  Frank  Thompson,  of  the  switching  engine, 
and  Fireman  Harry  Wheat,  of  the  mail  train,  were  consider- 
ably injured— Thompson  probably  fatally.  William  Clark, 
engineer,  was  also  hurt  in  the  back. 

Norristown.  Pa.,  November  21.— John  H.  Frohn,  a  fireman 
on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad,  was  fatally  injured 
by  being  run  over  by  a  train  to-day. 

Spokane,  Wash..  November  22. — An  east-bound  passenger 
train  on  the  Great  Northern  Road  was  wrecked  near  Bonner's 
Ferry  to-day.  The  engineer  and  fireman  received  serious  cuts 
and  bruises. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  November  22.— A  fast  freight  train  ran  into 
an  open  switch  just  outside  of  the  yards  at  Brand  Island,  on 
the  Burlington  route,  to-night.  The  engine  was  entirely  de- 
molished.   The  engineer  and  fireman  jumped  while  the  train 
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was  inoviDg  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  and  both  received  injuries 
from  which  they  may  die. 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  November  2d.~EngiDeer  David  Oren- 
ford,  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  was  stoned  by  a  number 
of  men  while  leaving  Phlllipsburg  to-day.  He  was  slightly 
injured. 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  November  23.— An  engine  standing  in 
the  yards  of  the  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdensburg  Railroad 
started  out  to-night  with  no  one  in  the  cab.  It  ran  into  an- 
other engine,  jarring  open  the  throttle,  which  also  started, 
and  they  both  collided  head-on  with  a  passenger  train  from 
Cape  Vincent.  The  engineer  and  fireman  of  the  train  jumped, 
ana  were  only  slightly  injured. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  24.— A  disastrous  wreck  oc- 
curred near  Carbon  Hill,  on  the  Kansas  Citv,  Memphis  & 
Burlington  Railroad,  to-dav.  An  east-bouna  freight  from 
Memphis  ran  into  a  drove  of  cows.  The  engine  and  all  of  the 
freight  cars  left  the  track.  Fireman  Nut  wilder  was  caught 
between  the  engine  and  tender  and  scalded  to  death.  Engi- 
neer H.  Barnard  was  also  caught  in  the  wreck  and  badly 
scalded.* 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  November  24.— N.  T.  Travis,  an  old  non- 
union engineer,  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  was  assaulted 
whil^  on  his  way  home  to-night  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  road. 
He  was  struck  on  the  arm  by  a  large  stone,  which  disabled 
him  for  some  time. 

Olean,  N.  Y..  November  24.— A  collision  occurred  between 
a  push  engine  and  a  work  train  on  the  Western  New  York  & 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  near  Keating  Summit,  to  day.  Theo- 
dore Crane,  fireman,  was  killed. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  November  24.— A  boiler  on  a  Lehiffh  Valley 
Railroad  engine  exploded  at  North  Hector  to-night.  The 
fireman  was  killed  outright  and  the  engineer  fatally  injured. 
Richmond,  Ind..  November  25.— Curtis  W.  Boggs,  fireman 
on  the  Pan  Handle  Line,  fell  from  a  water  tank  west  of  this 
city  this  morning  and  was  seriously  injured. 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  November  26.— A  collision  occurred 
between  a  Pennsylvania  freight  and  a  Lehiffh  Valley  coal 
train  in  this  city  this  morning.  The  engineer,  Mallory,  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  train,  was  killed.  The  engineer  of  Uie  Pennsyl- 
vania engine  and  the  two  firemen  escaped  with  slight  injuries. 
Batavia,  N.  Y.,  November  27.— A  crown  sheet  on  a  Lehigh 
Valley  engine  was  burned  out  and  came  down  near  this  point 
to-night.  The  fireman  was  scalded  from  head  to  feet  by  escap- 
ing steam,  b^  his  injuries  are  probably  not  fatal. 

New  Ocknte,  La.,  November  27.— A  tie  placed  across  the 
track  of  a  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad,  2  miles  below  Lutcher, 
caused  the  wreck  of  a  gravel  train  to-day.  Fireman  Joseph 
Fogarty  was  killed,  and  Engineer  Matthew  Casey  fatally  in- 
jured. 

Duluth,  Wis.,  November  27.— Engineer  William  Ross  was 
injured  by  the  explosion  of  a  boiler  of  a  freight  train  near 
Arthur,  on  the  Duluth  and  Iron  Range  Road,  to>day.  His 
lower  limbs  were  paralyzed,  and  it  is  feared  that  his  spine  is 
injured.  The  cause  of  the  explosion  was  an  overheated  crown- 
sheet. 

Leavenworth,  Kan.,  November  28. — A  train  on  the  Kansas 
Central  Road  ran  into  a  small  herd  of  stock  west  of  here  to- 
night. Engineer  William  Paterson  received  contusions  of 
the'  knee,  thigh,  and  ankle.  Fireman  Joseph  Wertz  had  his 
ankle  sprained. 

Owego,  N.  Y.,  November  28.— An  engine  was  derailed  near 
the  depot  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  to-day,  and  was  run 
into  by  a  freight  train.  The  engineer  and  fireman  of  the 
freight  jumped  and  received  some  severe  cuts  and  bruises. 

St  Joseph,  Mo.,  November  28.— A  train  on  the  Hannibal  & 
St.  Joseph  Railroad  ran  into  a  train  on  the  Kansas  City,  St. 
Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs  Railroad  at  their  crossing  in  South 
St.  Joseph  yards  to-night.  Engineer  Kimball,  of  the  Han- 
nibal, St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs  train,  was  thrown  against 
his  boiler  and  painfully  hurt. 

Erie,  Pa.,  November  28.— A  collision  occurred  between  a 
freight  train  and  a  fast  live-stock  train  near  here,  on  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  to-night.  The  freight 
was  crossing  over  the  east-bound  track  from  a  siding.  Engi- 
neer Joel  Gaines  and  Fireman  W.  Kirk  were  buriea  beneath 
their  engine  and  killed.  Engineer  John  Sohlinger  and  Fire- 
man William  Melpan  had  not  time  to  jump,  and  the  former 
was  intemallv  injured,  while  Melpan  had  both  arms  broken 
and  was  also  internally  injured. 

London,  Ont.,  November  28.— Thomas  Brock,  a  fireman  on 
the  Canada  Southern,  fell  from  his  train  and  was  instantly 
killed. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  November  29.— Michael  Haley,  fire- 
man on  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railroad,  was 
thrown  from  his  engine  while  rounding  a  curve  to-night  and 
quite  seriously  injured. 


TEast  Akron,  O.,  November  29.— A  rod  on  an  engine  hauling 
a  passenger  train  broke  at  this  place  this  morning.  Escaping 
steam  and  flying  particles  severely  injured  the  fireman. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  November  30.— A  flue  on  a  Lehigh  Valley 
freight  engine  collapsed  at  Van  Etten  this  morning.  Charles 
Swartout,  the  engineer,  who  was  acting  as  pilot,  was  fatally 
scalded. 

Our  report  fpr  November,  it  will  be  seen,  includes  50  acci- 
dents, in  which  12  engineers  and  16  firemen  were  killed,  and 
28  engineers  and  22  firemen  were  injured.  The  causes  of  the 
accidents  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

Attacked  by  strikers 2 

Boiler  explosions 5 

Broken  siderod i 

Collisions 18 

Derailments 8 

Falling  from  engine 7 

Misplaced  switch 5 

Obstruction  placed  on  track 1 

Run  over 2 

Struck  cattle 4 

Uncoupling  hose 1 

Unknown '. 1 

Total 50 

♦  

PHINEAS  DAVIS'  STEAMBOAT. 


In  the  last  number  of  The  Amsbicau  Enginsbr  we  cave 
an  account  of  the  life  of  Phineas  Davis,  and  of  his  builainf 
the  first  locomotive.  The  York,  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road. Since  then  we  have  received  from  Mr.  John  C.  Jordan, 
who  prepared  the  account  from  which  our  former  article  was 
chiefly  made  up,  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  first  steamboat 
used  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  which  was  built  by 
Davis  &  Gardner,  the  firm  of  which  Mr.  Davis  was  a  partner. 
Mr.  Jordan  has  been  very  assiduous  in  collecting  all  the  avail- 
able information  about  this  boat,  and  from  his  account,  pub- 
lished in  the  York,  Pa.,  Gazette  of  December  0,  1803,  we  have 
made  up  the  following  account: 

The  first  public  mention  of  the  steamboat,  Codarus,  was  in 
the  York  Gazette  of  November  8,  1825,  which  says  : 

*'  The  steamboat  constructing  of  sheet  iron  at  this  place 
will  be  ready  to  launch  this  week.  She  will  be  taken  off  the 
stocks  the  end  of  this  or  the  beginning  of  next  week,  and 
launched  into  the  river  Susquehanna  at  Mr.  Eeesy's,  opposite 
Marietta.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  boat  taken  by 
a  gentleman  of  Philadelphia. 

"  The  boat  has  00  ft.  keel,  9  ft.  beam,  and  is  3  ft.  high.  It 
is  composed  entirely  of  "sheet  iron,  riveted  with  iron  rivets, 
and  the  ribs,  which  are  1  ft.  apart,  are  strips  of  sheet  iron, 
which  by  their  peculiar  form  are  supposed  to  possess  thrice 
the  strength  of  the  same  weight  of  iron  in  the  square  plat- 
form. The  whole  weight  of  iron  in  the  boat  when  she  shall 
be  finished  will  be  1,400  lbs.  That  of  the  woodwork,  deck, 
cabin,  etc.,  will  be  2,600  lbs.,  bein^  together  2  tons.  The 
steam-engine,  tlic  boiler  included,  will  weigh  2  tons,  making 
the  whole  weight  of  the  boat  and  engine  but  4  tons.  She  win 
draw,  when  launched,  but  5  in.,  and  every  additional  ton 
which  may  be  put  on  board  of  her  will  sink  her  1  in.  in  the 
water. 

''  The  engine  is  upon  the  high-pressure  principle,  calcu- 
lated to  bear  600  lbs.  to  the  inch,  and  the  engine  will  be 
worked  with  not  more  than  100  lbs.  to  the  inch.  It  will  have 
an  8  H.P.,  and  the  boiler  is  formed  so  that  the  anthracite  coal 
will  be  exclusivelv  used  to  produce  steam.  The  ingenuity 
with  which  the  boiler  is  constructed  and  its  entire  competency 
f6r  burning  the  Susquehanna  coal  are  entitled  to  particular 
notice,  and  the  inventors,  if  they  succeed  in  this  experiment, 
will  be  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  every  Pennsylvanian. 

"  The  boiler  is  so  constructed,  as  that  every  part  of  the 
receptacle  for  the  fire  is  surrounded  by  the  water  intended  to 
be  converted  into  steam  ;  and  thus  the  iron  is  preserved  from 
injury  by  the  excessive  heat  produced  by  the  combustions  of 
the  coal.  Its  form  is  cylindrical,  its  length  about  6  ft.,  and 
it  will  be  placed  upright  in  the  boat,  occupying  with  the 
whole  engine  not  more  than  10  ft.  X  6  ft. 

*'  The  engine  is  nearly  completed,  Messrs.  Webb,  Davis  & 
Qardner  being  its  constructors.  The  boat,  which  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  Elgar,  is  in  great  forwardness.  The  whole  cost  of  the 
boat  and  engine  will  be  $3,000." 

[The  Mr.  Elgar  referred  to  was  probably  John  Elgar,  who 
afterward  was  connected  with  the  Baltimore  «fc  Ohio  liailroad 
and  resided  i  1  Baltimore.  The  writer  of  .this  note  was  well 
acquainted  with  him  about  the  ^ear  1855.  lie  was  a  man  of 
great  ingenuity  and  a  good  practical  mechanic] 
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On  November  15,  1825,  the  boat  was  finished,  and  was  the 
occasion  of  not  a  little  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  citizens 
of  York.    The  Oazette  of  this  date  says  : 

"  The  steamboat,  which  was  built  at  this  place,  was  drawn 
through  our  streets  yesterday  morning,  on  her  way  to  the 
iSus^uehanna.  She  is  placed  on  eight  wheels,  and  such  was 
the  mterest  felt  on  the  occasion,  tSsX  notwithstanding  being 
in  weight  more  than  6,000  lbs.,  the  weather  rainy  and  dis- 
s^reeable,  the  citizens  attached  a  long  rope  to  her,  and  about 
60  or  70  taking  hold,  drew  her  from  the  west  side  of  the  bridge 
to  the  upper  end  of  Main  Street,  amid  the  shouts  and  huzzas 
of  a  multitude. 

"  She  has  been  named  after  the  beautiful  stream  on  whose 
banks  she  was  brought  into  existence— (7(M2(>?'t/« — a  name,  that 
should  her  destiny  be  prosperous,  that  will  not  In  future  be 
pronounced  without  associating  the  most  pleasing  recollec- 
tions in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  this  place." 

On  November  22  she  was  launched  in  the  Susquehanna, 
when  she  was  tried,  and  it  was  said  : 

"It  is  ascertained  that  by  giving  her  only  half  the  steam 
power,  the  boat  is  propelled  against  the  current  and  a  strong 
wind  about  5  miles  an  hour.  In  the  draft  of  water  the  cal- 
culatton  of  the  builders  were  correct,  with  40  persons  on  board 
her  draft  Is  not  more  than  8  in." 

The  local  papers  of  the  period  give  accounts  of  the  boat 
ascending  the  river  the  following  spring  to  Harrisburg,  and 
as  far  as  Wilkesbarre  and  Bloomsburg.  The  Wilkesbarre 
Democrat  of  April  14,  1826,  says  of  it : 

"  This  experiment  entitles  Mr.  Elgar  to  much  credit  and 
esteem,  and  we  heartily  wish  him  a  pleasant  journev  to  the 
head- waters  of  the  Susquehanna— the  place,  we  believe,  of 
destination." 

The  York  Oaaetie  of  July  25, 1826,  indulges  in  rather  gloomy 
reflections  about  it,  and  intimates  that  the  anticipations  of  the 
promoters  of  this  enterprise  were  not  only  unrealized,  but  so 
disappointed  were  the  stockholding  investors  that  it  became  a 
question  among  them  to  what  use  the  steamboat  could  possi- 
bly be  put  in  order  to  bring  them  any  revenues  at  all. 

To  show  that  dissatisfied  stockholders  existed  then  as  now 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jordan  reports  that  on  April  5, 
1827,  two  years  after  her  first  launching,  one  of  the  stock- 
holders writes  to  the  Oazette  as  follows  : 

"  Between  $2,000  and  $3,000  have  been  expended  upon  the 
construction  of  this  boat,  and  from  the  use,  or  rather  no  use 
being  made  of  it,  after  it  was  built,  th^  question  may  ration- 
ally be  asked  for  what  purpose  has  this  large  sum  been  ex- 
pended, or  what  was  the  object  of  building  the  boat  ?  Was 
.thd  money  levied  merely  to  show  that  steamboats  could  be 
built  at  this  place  ?  If  this  was  the  sole  object  the  whistle 
has  been  well  paid.  But  I  am  in  hopes  some  better  use  mi^ht 
be  made  of  it,  than  suffering  it  to  be  dismantled,  and  becoming 
a  prey  to  the  corrosions  of  time.  Suppose  some  of  the  stock- 
holders were  to  employ  some  of  the  arkmen  to  tow  It  down  to 
the  tide,  where  perhaps  it  might  be  applied  to  some  useful 
purpose.  It  is  better  to  wear  than  rust  out,  half  a  loaf  is 
better  than  no  bread.  Something  could  perhaps  be  obtained 
for  it  to  be  used  as  craft  in  the  bay.  At  all  events,  a  trial  to 
do  something  ought  to  be  made,  and  who  knows  what  luck 
the  stockholders  might  have." 

What  ultimately  became  of  the  Oodarus  the  author  of  this 
interesting  account  has  been  unable  to  learn. 

NOTES  AND   NEWS. 


Contract  for  Gunboats.— The  contract  for  the  construction 
of  two  new  gunboats,  for  which  the  Newport  News  Ship  & 
Dry  Dock  Company,  of  Newport  News,  Va.,  was  the  lowest 
bidders,  has  been  awarded  to  them.  The  price  for  each  vessel 
is  $280,000.  The  contpact  for  the  third  boat  has  not  yet  been 
awarded. 

Trial  of  the  Cruiser  "  Olympia."— At  the  trial  of  the 
cruiser  Olympia,  on  the  contractor's  trial  trip,  she  made  a 
record  faster  than  that  made  by  the  New  York,  which  was 
21  knots,  having  run  21^  knots.  The  maximum  speed  with 
the  maximum  power  was  21.26  knots ;  the  average  for  68 
hours,  with  heavy  sea  and  strong  winds,  slightly  under  21 
knots. 

Preserration  of  Wire  Rope.— An  expert  gives  the  follow- 
ing reclp6  for  preserving  wire  ropes  that  are  to  be  carried  under 
water  or  under  the  earth's  surface.  It  consisls  of  a  mixtiirp 
of  35  parts  of  slacked  lime,  and  from  50  to  60  parts  of  tar  is  fuund, 
thus  far  to  be  a  verv  satisfactory  method  as  compared  with  other 
processes  which  have  been  resorted  to.  The  compound  is 
boiled  and  applied  hot.  For  dry-laying  cables  a  thick  mix- 
ture of  graphite  boiled  in  tallow  and  one  of  crude  linseed-oil 
and  vegetable  tar  have  both  proved  a  success. 


Diaappemriiig  Gun  Carriage  Trial.— A  test  of  the  Buffing- 
ton-Crozier  disappearing  gun  carriage  was  held  at  Sandy  Hook 
on  the  afternoon  of  December  14.  The  test  was  for  rapid 
firing,  and  10  projectiles  were  fired  from  an  8-ln.  gun  with  full 
charges  of  125  lbs.  of  powder  each.  All  shots  were  fired  out 
to  sea,  and  the  10  rounds  were  fired  in  12  minutes  and  8  sec- 
onds. The  carriage  worked  perfectly,  and  has  proven  itself  to 
be  a  success.  In  our  next  issue  we  will  have  an  illustration 
descriptive  of  the  carriage. 

Sea  Coast  Defenses.— At  the  end  of  the  current  calendar 
year  the  War  Department  will  be  in  possession  of  nine  12-in. 
guns,  twenty  lOin.  ^ns,  and  thirty-four  8-in.  guns  ready  to 
be  mounted  on  carriages.  Also  seventy-five  12-in.  mortars. 
In  addition  to  the  product  of  the  Army  gun  factory,  which  is 
now  in  operation  at  Watervliet,  the  Government  has  contracted 
with  private  parties  for  100  guns  of  these  calibers,  the  first  of 
which  should  be  delivered  to  the  Department  for  test  before 
June  1,  1894.  The  manufacture  of  heavy  ordnance  is  thus 
keeping  pace  with  current  needs,  but  in  ofiier  to  render  these 
guns  available  fortifications  must  be  prepared,  and  for  this 
purpose  appropriations  from  Congress  are  required. 

Novel  Ticket  on  the  Belgian  State  Railways.— An  inno- 
vation In  passenger  rates  has  been  introduced  on  the  Belgian 
State  railroads,  in  the  sale,  at  a  low  rate,  of  subscription 
tickets,  good  for  various  periods,  which  entitle  the  holder  to 
travel  as  often  and  as  far  as  he  may  like  in  any  part  of  the 
country  during  the  stated  period,  on  any  of  the  lines  belong- 
ing to  the  system..  The  prices  of  these  tickets  for  15  days  are 
50  francs  for  first  ^lass,  38  francs  for  second  class,  and  25 
francs  for  third-class  passengers.  This  is  about  like  payiiiK 
$10  for  a  first-class  ticket  good  on  all  the  lines  of  the  New  York 
Central  for  as  many  journeys  as  one  chooses  to  take,  for  15 
days.  Only  no  single  journev  nearly  as  long  as  from  New* 
York  to  Buffalo  is  possible  in  Belgium. 

Railway  in  the  Holy  Land.— There  is  now  a  great  railway 
system  in  tlie  course  of  construction  which  will  girdle  the 
Holy  Land  from  one  end  to  the  other.  A  French  company 
has  secured  a  concession  for  a  line  from  Beirut  to  Damascus, 
and  has  already  commenced  work  on  a  narrow-gauffe  road. 
An  English  syndicate  is  now  building  a  railway  from  Haifa  to. 
Damascus,  which  will  be  about  140  miles  long,  starting  from 
Haifa,  finding  its  way  along  the  northern  base  of  the  range  of 
Carmel  to  the  plain  of  Esharon,  through  the  valley  east  of 
Nazareth.  Leaving  Mount  Tabor  it  will  cross  the  river  Jordan 
on  a  trestle,  and  then  to  the  point  known  as  Majemeh,  wh^it!' 
the  Little  Jordan  joins  the  greater  rivers  At  this  point  the ' 
road  will  border  on  the  southern  shore  of  Galilee,  and  almost 
without  a  curve  along  the  famous  wheat  region,  biblically 
known  as  the  plains  of  Bashan,  thence  to  the  southern  gate  of 
Damascus. 

Standard  Time  in  Italy.— On  November  1  ''standard 
time"  was  introduced  on  the  Italian  railroads,  being  that  of 
I  the  fifteenth  degree  east  of  Greenwich,  the  same  as  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  called  in  Europe  "  Central  European 
Time."  This  meridian  passes  some  50  miles  east  of  Naples, 
having  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  kingdom  east  of  It,  and 
; comparatively  thinly  peopled.  Heretofore  all  Italian  rall- 
;roads,  except  those  in  Ciclly,  have  used  the  time  of  Rome, 
!  which  Is  quite  central.  At  the  same  time  the  hours  of  the 
iday  will  be  numbered  from  1  to  24,  beginning  witli  midnight. ' 
'Twentv-four  o'clock  will  seem  quite  natural  to  the  Italians, 
'as  until  recently  the  hours  were  so  counted  universally,  be- 
i ginning,  however,  with  sunset  instead  of  midnight.  In  the 
•greatest  of  Italian  novels,  an  old  priest,  lamenting  that  bet- 
Iter  times  have  come  too  late  for  him  to  enjoy  them  lon^;,  sajs 
:that  it  is  truly  a  great  thing  for  the  young,  but  it  is  "  half- 
Ipast  twenty-three  o'clock"  with  him. 
( 

;  Measuring:  High  Temperatures.— Professor  RobcrtsAus- 
ten,  in  England,  has  recently  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
measurement  of  very  high  temperatures,  and  has  obtained 
[results  of  great  interest  in  connection  with  the  molecular  struc- 
,ture  of  alloys.  He  has  now  turned  his  attention  to  providing 
la  recording  pvrometer  for  use  in  works,  and  this  new  instru-. 
iment  he  exhibited  together  with  some  remarkable  photo- 
!  graphic  curves  obtained  by  its  aid.  The  pyrometer  itself  is  a  ' 
I  thermo- junction  of  platinum  and  platinum  alloyed  with  rho- 
idium  ;  this  is  attached  to  a  galvanometer  and  tlie  spot  of  H^ht 
.from  its  mirror  is  received  on  a  revolving  drum  covered  with, 
sensitised  paper.  The  curves  exhibited  give  a  24  hours'  record 
of  the  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  blast  supplied  to 
furnaces  smelting  Iron.  It  is  thus  possible  to  account  for 
variations  in  the  working  of  these  large  structures,  and  by: 
Insuring  regularity  of  work  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  these 
variations,  also  to  effect  economies  of  fuel,  which,  it  is  antiei-  - 
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pated,  will  attain  veiyiarge  proportions  and  will  prove  to  be 
of  gretA  indqstrial  Importance  in  conducting  this  important 
|)randi  of  metallurgy. 

Smnmary  of  Railway'  Wrecks.— The  WaU  StJ'eet  New$ 
makes  tlie  following  summary  of  the  more  serious  railroad 
accidents  and  tlieir  causes  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  : 


Date. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Kb. 

AprU 

April 

Sj 

Ifay 

Jane 
7alj 
July 

Jal7 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 


SI 


81 

S2 

2S 

8 

S5 

6 

6 

80 


18 

17 
85 

4 
16 

7 
18 


87 
18 
16 
19 
80 


Place  of  Accident. 


"  Big  Four  '/^  open  switch,  Alton,  111 , 

Chicago  Great  western  ;  demilment.  Kent,  111 

West  Shore ;  derailment,  Palmym.  N.  Y  , 

Pennsylvania :  collision,  Wei^t  Philadelphia,  Pa. . .  . 
Schuylkill  Valley  ;  colliaion,  near  PhoeiiliLvlllo,  Pa. 

Jacksonville;  collision , 

Bare  Rock;  collision,  Somerset,  Pa , 

"  Big  Four  ;**  derailment,  Lafayette,  Ind , 

Dayton  and  Michigan  ;  collision , 

Tyrone  and  Clearfleld ;  collision,  Tyrone,  Pa 

8OI  Long  Island  Railroad ;  derailment,  ParkviUe,  L.  I.. 

Wen  Shore  ;  derailment,  Newburg,  N.  Y . . 

Grade  crossing  accident,  Chicago 

Baltimore  and  Ohio ;  derailment,  Akron,  O « . . 

Lake  Shore ;  derailment.  Lindsay,  O 

Boston  and  Albany  *  broicen  bridge       , 

Port  Wayne ;  coini*ion,  Colehonr,  III 

*'  Big  Foot  ;"  collision,  Mantono,  111 

WaMSh  ;  collision.  Kingsbury,  Ind 

Grand  Tmnk  ;  Bellevne,  Mich 

Michigan  Central;  collision,  Jackson,  Mich 

Wabash;  collision,  Ba-t St  LouIk 

Illinois  Central ;  collision.  Otto,  111 

Grand  Tmnk  ;  collision,  Battle  Creek,  Mich 


Totals. 


Kill- 
ed. 


.88 
3 
8 
4 

4 
4 

11 

10 
5 
5 

1(1 
fi 
5 
8 
8 

17 

18 
8 

14 
8 

IS 
0 
0 

27 


801 


In- 
Jured. 


86 

to 

16 

80 

2 

7 

8 

14 

0 

11 

86 

21 

12 

86 

26 

88 

17 

18 

45 

6 

40 
78 
10 
86 


648 


DETENTIONS  ON  RAILROADS  FROM  DEFECTS 

IN  LOCOMOTIVES. 


In  resi>onse  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  with  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, which  appeared  in  The  American  Enoinbkr  of  last 
month,  we  are  able  to  give  the  following  statement  of  total 
engine  mileage  made  on  each  division  of  tne  road,  covered  by 
the  tabular  report  published  on  p.  548  of  our  November  num- 
ber. The  following  figures  give  besides  the  mileage  the  num- 
ber of  detentions  for  the  same  and  the  number  of  miles  run  to 
one  detention.  This,  of  course,  varies  somewhat  on  some 
divisionff  where  there  are  only  a  few  old  engines,  as  on  the 
B  Division,  where  th»i miles  run  to  one  detention  is  much 
lower  than  on  others.  The  same  mav  be  said  of  Divisions  A 
and  F  where  some  of  the  power  is  old.  The  average,  how- 
ever, is  one  detention  to  24.618  miles. 
^The  table  published  in  November  covered  only  machinery 
failures  and  not  boiler  failures.  We  hope  to  give  some  reports 
of  these  in  the  future. 

SUMIfART    or     RBFOBTS    or    DVTBNTIONS     TO    TraINB  prom    DirECTIVB 

Machinbrt.  Yb\r  bnded  Junb  80,  1893,  on  Mileaob  Babib. 


Division. 


Division  A 

Division  B 

Division  C 

Division  D  

Division  E 

DivisionB  P  and  O 

Division  H 

Division  I « 

Division  J 

Dtviiion  C 

Grand  Total  . 


TuUl 
Mileage. 


S,965,858 
5,984  874 
3,858  TOT 

837,788 
2,878,977 
8,289,481 
4,444,849 
3,986,268 
8,968.884 

446,910 


31,092,786 


Total  No. 
of  Deten- 
tions. 


91 
152 
187 

42 

81 
284 
21ft 
182 
188 

51' 


1,268 


Miles  Ran 
to  One  De- 
tention. 


82,488 
89.042 
28,129 

8,041 
28,074 
14(167 
20,678 
82,674 
25,869 

8,768 


24  618 


The  article  which  was  published  on  pp.  505-507  of  our 
November  number,  and  the  table  on  p.  548  relating  to  this 
subject,  and  also  the  blanks  used  for  reporting  detentions  on 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  which  were  given  on  p.  595 
of  our  December  issue,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  a  num- 
ber of  railroad  managers,  and  our  readers  will,  we  think,  be 
interested  in  the  following  comments  made  thereon  by  several 
of  them.  Mr.  P.  Leeds,  Sup<irintendent  of  Machinery  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  says  : 

To  TBB  Editor  or  the  American  Bnoineer  and  Railroad  Journal  : 

Tonr  circular  lettor  to  oar  General  Manager  has  been  referred  to  me.  We 
bave  never  made  a  mammary  of  detentions  and  other  canoes  ont lined  In  that 
report,  bnt  every  day  I  get  a  report  of  every  detention  on  the  road,  ft-om 
any  caase  whatever,  and  the  number  of  mlnniett'  delay  on  account  of  it. 
This  rep>rt  I  criticise  carefully,  and  Uke  np  every  ewe  individually  at 
once,  at  the  same  time  making  memorandum  of  all  breakages  that  would 
indicate  weakness  of  construction,  separate  and  distinct  from  those  that 


are  ftt>m  cansoi  of  any  n^lect  of  inspection  in  the  case  of  the  engines. 
This  I  call  mv  laboratory  report,  as,  no  matter  what  the  figures  msy  show, 
any  f allare  of  any  one  part  is  looked  upon  by  me  as  prima  fade  evidence 
that  there  is  a  weakness  in  that  point,  and  attention  is  given  at  once  to 
strenBthening  it  in  our  old  engines  by  additional  bracing,  and  in  our  new 
ones  Dv  change  in  design  to  meet  the  defect. 

As  these  reports  give  every  minnte  delayed,  they  are  of  a  great  deal  of 
valne  in  saving  discussion  and  ai|piment  mth  parties  who  insist  that  they 
can  make  great  improvements  in  our  lubrication,  etc 

For  instance,  where  any  one  comes  in  and  claims  they  can  ndnce  our  de- 
lays on  account  of  hot  boxes,  1  hand  them  a  few  weeks  of  these  reports,  and 
ask  them  to  rarefhUy  go  over  them  and  note  all  delays  on  account  of  hot 
boxes,  assuring  them  that  they  will  find  absolutely  correct  data  in  iuch  rec- 
ords. This  not  only  gives  me  the  time  that  ihey  spend  in  investigating 
Buch  reports  to  attend  to  other  business,  but  to  a  great  extent  reduces  the 
number  of  incrednloas  smiles  that  meet  a  man  when  he  makes  an  offhand 
assertion  that  on  such  a  system  as  this  the  delays  on  account  of  such  trouble 
do  not  exceed  so  many  minutes  per^nonth. 

The  worst  feature  in  a  system  in  regard  to  anything  of  ihis  kind  Is  that, 
with  the  exception  of  tho  equipment  tliat  l>elongs  to  a  certain  division, 
every  one  tries  to  shift  the  responsibilitv  on  some  one  else  on  some  other 
division.  In  other  words,  all  the  detention  is  not  attributable  to  neglect  on 
the  division  on  which  tliey  occur,  and  it  keeps  any  one  hustling  to  trace 
down  where  the  responsibility  rests.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  I  shall 
have  a  form  of  this  kind  made  up  on  each  division  and  reported,  as  it  will 
surely  place  before  each  Master  Mechanic  the  detentions  on  account  of 
equipment  that  is  directly  under  his  charge,  and  by  making  a  general  re- 
port similar  to  the  one  you  have,  and  sending  to  each  Master  Meclianic 
monthly,  it  will  |rtve  a  oomparatlve  idea  of  the  result  of  his  own  practice 
against  that  of  others.  P.  Lebds. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Baldwin.  Jr..  General  Manager  of  the  Flint  & 
P^re  Marquette  Road,  says  : 

This  table  is  very  interesting,  and  I  shall  at  once  take  steps  to  keep  a 
record  of  all  detentions  on  account  of  defective  machinery  under  the  heSid- 
ings  as  prewribed  in  this  report.  T  tliink  it  would  be  very  profitable  in- 
formation if  all  roads  would  keep  this  data  under  the  same  nead  ings,  as  we 
may  thereby  learn  the  weakest  parts  from  the  experience  of  all.  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  bringing  this  matter  to  my  attention,  and  remain, 

W.  H.  BAJ<DWQf,  Jr.,  General  Manager. 

Mr.  G.  Clinton  Gardner,  General  Manager  of  the  Ohio  River 
Railroad,  writes : 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  causes  of  detentions,  permit  me  to  sug- 
Best  I  hat  yon  associste  with  It  statistics  of  broken  rails,  as  the  most  pro- 
lific cause  of  detention  is  due  to  failure  of  springs  and  their  attachments.  It 
may  be  found  to  be  caused  by  bad  track  and  road  bed,  resulting  in  broken 
rails,  and  as  the  winter  approachea  yon  perhaps  will  find  the  failure  of 
springs  to  Incresse. 

It  Is  evident  that  in  most  cases  Maintenance  of  Way  does  not  receive 
at  much  attention  as  It  should,  and  is  always  Uie  first  deparUnent  to  be  at- 
tacked in  a  reduction  of  expenses.  G.  Olimton  Gardner. 

An  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of  Pittsburgh 
says : 

I  think  the  report  is  a  very  nseftil  one,  and  on  the  lines  west  of  Pittsburgh 
It  has  been  in  use  for  10  or  12  years,  and  is  of  course  being  continued. 

Another  prominent  railroad  officer  writes  : 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  yon  are  working  up  an  Interest  in  this  matter ;  notb- 
inff  pays  a  railroad  company  more  than  this  does. 

In  the  last  issue  of  your  paper  you  published  a  form  for  reporting  defects 
of  equipment  in  use  on  the  New  Tork  Central.  I  have  several  criticisms  to 
make  on  this  form  : 

1.  If  every  part  of  a  locomotive  and  tender  was  put  on  the  form,  and 
the  same  system  was  followed  out,  it  would  be  of  a  most  voluminous  de- 
scription. 

2.  That  it  would  induce  enginemen  to  report  work  on  account  of  its 
convenience,  that  they  would  not  do  otherwise. 

8.  And  the  one  I  consider  the  most  serious  objection  is  the  fsct  Uiat  the 
Saiierintendent  of  Machinery  has  no  check  on  the  form  ;  in  other  words, 
if  a  master  mechanic  or  general  foreman  should  fail  to  send  this  report  in, 
or  to  suppress  it,  the  Snperlntendent  of  Machinery  would  probably  be  none 
the  wiser,  and  hence  the  probability  is  that  a  great  many  of  them  are  not 
sent  to  him  which  should  be.  He  may  have  a  check  on  it,  but  it  is  not 
shown  In  your  article. 

I  think  my  method  of  procedure  is  better  than  this,  and  I  enclose  our  Form 
1.001  (»ee  copy  below),  wh'ch  Is  known  as  the  Bnglneman's  Form,  and  on 
which,  as  soon  as  he  comes  in,  and  there  has  been  any  detention  at  all  to  his 
train  either  of  cars  or  engines,  he  makes  a  report  ef  it,  stating  what  caused  It 
as  near  as  he  can  Judge.  This  goes  to  the  round -house  foreman  or  to  the 
general  foreman  of  the  station,  who  verifies  his  statf  ment  and  tries  to  lo- 
cate the  trouble  ;  it  is  then  sent  to  the  Master  Mechanic,  who  confirms  the 
report  or  takes  any  sctlon  necessary.  Msny  times  a  man  has  to  go  before 
a  Board  of  Inquiry  and  be  tried  ;  it  then  goes  to  the  Superintendent  of  Mo- 
tive Power,  who  often  returns  It  for  further  investigation,  and  finally  it 
comes  to  me,  and  sometimes  even  I  take  up  tbcw  question  and  go  into  it ; 
but  whatever  is  done  Is  shown  on  the  form  In  fhll,  and  the  reason  for  doing 
it.  In  addition  we  have  hundreds  of  small  blue  prints  of  each  part  of  the 
miichinery,  with  which  each  station  is  supplied,  and  they  pin  one  of  these 
small  blue  prints  to  the  form,  and  mark  in  red  ink  on  It  the  defect  or  bresk- 
age.  I  found  when  I  first  took  hold  of  tbe  road  that  these  reports  did  not 
come  to  me  with  regularity,  were  often  suppressed  If  it  provea  convenient 
to  do  so,  and,  in  fact.  It  was  utterly  worthless  without  seme  check,  and  this 
I  deviled,  as  follows  : 

The  conductors  have  to  report  any  detentions  to  their  trains  to  the  Train 
Masters,  and  a  record  of  the-e  Is  kept,  with  the  ranse,  and  each  Division  8u. 
perintendent  reports  to  me  on  a  second  form.  No.  8,456  (see  copy  below),  the 
detentions  to  all  trains  on  his  division  each  month.  This  gives  me  a  cni*ck 
as^inst  the  division  master  mechanic,  and  the  division  master  mechanic 
giv  9  me  a  check  against  the  superintendent,  the  information  coming 
thn>ngh  two  different  sources.  In  tnls  way  we  get  everything,  and  the  re- 
port Incomes  valuable. 

Our  men  are  now  thoroughly  broken  into  It  and  there  is  ro  objection  to 
Its  use.  and  we  have  a  full  record  at  all  times  of  everyihing  that  takes  place. 
Each  month  I  compile  a  statement  of  divisions  of  detentions,  etc.,  a  sample 
copy  of  which  I  send  you  for  the  month  of  September.  Ton  will  see  It 
covers  the  four  following  reports  : 

Table  1.  Reports  of  detentions  to  trains  fiom  defective  machinery. 

Table  2,  Reports  of  detentions  to  trains  fh>m  steam  failures. 
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Table  8.  Reports  of  detentions  to  tralna  from  earelesenesB. 

Table  4.  Report  showing  the  miles  run  to  one  detention.  I  do  not  think 
anything  more  simple  or  complete  can  be  devised  than  this  form,  and  it  has 
given  na  the  most  excellent  results.  We  are  eliminating  the  weak  points 
wherever  It  is  practicable  to  do  so,  and  we  find  now  that  oar  detentions  to 
trains  from  defective  machinery,  with  everything  reported,  are  far  loss  than 
they  were  in  1&89,  when  we  were  getting  only  alMnt  naif  the  reports,  and  in 
anocner  two  or  three  years  I  hope  with  proper  syetem  to  reduce  them  S5  or 
80  per  cent.  more. 

Form  1,004. 


RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


KH0INS]I41I*8  BSPORT  OF  AOOIDBIIT, 
XACHINIBT  OB  VTMAM  FAILUBB. 


Date  Of  Accident 

Time  of  Accident,  Hour Min 

On  Time  or  Late.  ...Hours. . . .Min. . . 
Delayed  by  Accident. . 
Location , 


(I 


it 


Engine  Numbfr. .  .Train  Number. 

Engineman 

Fireman  

Conductor 


CAU8X  OF  AOOIDXMT  OB  ITBAM  FAILUBS. 


OABS  OFF  TBAOK  AHD  DAXAOBD. 


Initials. 

Class. 

Number. 

Damage. 

DAXAOB  TO  BNOIMB  ASD  TXHDBB. 


Date. 


Respectfully  Submitted, 

Station, 

189 


Engineman. 


Enginemen  must  fill  this  neatly  and  carefully,  with  full  explanation  of 
the  cause  of  Accident  or  Failure  of  Machinerv,  and  deliver  as  promptly  as 
possible  to  the  Divielon  Master  Mechanic  or  General  Foreman. 

Master  Mechanics  or  General  Foremen  will  either  confirm  Enginemen^s 
Statements  or  make  satisfactory  explanation  of  same,  with  estimated 
amount  of  damage  to  Engine,  Tender  or  Cars,  and  forward  promptly  to 
the  SupH  of  Motive  Power,  who  will  Investigate  further  if  necessary,  and 
then  send  to  QenM  Sup't  Motive  Power  for  file  In  ills  office. 


Form  2,468. 


RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


BUPBBINTBIfDEIIT^S.  BBPOBT  OF  ACCIDBNT 
TO  M  ACHINBBT  OB  8TCAM  FAILUBB  ON  LOOOMOTIVB8. 


For IHv*  Month  qf. 


.189 


Enoink 

NUBBEB. 

Tiain 
Number. 

Date  of 
Acci- 
dent. 

Time 
Delayed 
by  Acci- 
dent. 

Cause  of  Detention. 

* 

This  Form  to  be  made  out  at  the  end  of  majk  month  in  the  Division 
Superintendent's  Office  and  forwarded  to  thcBuperintendent  of  MotlTe 
Power. 


DiviHon  SuperhUendent, 
TABLE  L 
RsFOBT  OF  Dbtbntionb  TO  Tbains  fbom  Dxfbctivb  Machinbbt,  Sip* 

TBXBBB,  1898. 
DIVTBION  A,  FABSBNGIB. 

Air  hose  damp  breaking,  861 1 

Air  pump  valves  breaking,  080,  868 8 

Cross-head  gib  breaking.  867 1 

Grate  arrangement  breaking,  858 1 

Springriggiog  breaking,  854. 1 

valve  stem  packing— ball  Joints  breaking 1       7 

FBBIQHT. 

Throttle  packing  blowing  out,  889 1       l 

DIVISION  B,  PABS BNOBB. 

Main  rod  Strap  breaking,  887 1       1 

FBBIGHT. 

Eccentric  breaking,  681 1 

Main  pin  breaking,  885 1 

Pisto^  head  nut  breaking.  1,811 i       8 

DIVISION  O,  PASSBKOBB. 

Air  pump  failing,  880 1 

Eccentric  bolt  breaking,  707 1 

Fumnace  door  breaking,  818 1 

Spring  hanger  breaking,  814 1 

Tvndertruck  truss  rod'^breaking,  816 1^     5 

FBBIOHT. 

CiOBBhead  gib  bolts  breaking,  487, 448,  608 8 

Frames  breaking.  888,  408, 418,  449, 496, 496, 890 7 

Grate  arrangement  breaking.  488 1 

Muffled  pop  breaking,  688 l 

Safety  balance  stud  breaking,  878 1 

Side  rod  bolt  breaking.  694 1 

Throttle  pipe  lug  breaking,  188 1 

Throttle  riningoreaking,  878 1 

Valve  St einbreaking,  490. l      17 

DIVISION  D,  PASSBNOBB. 

Relief  valve  breaking,  745 1       1 

FBBIOHT. 

Safety  valve  rod  breaking,  7 1       1 

DIVISION  B,  FBBIOBT. 

Driving  axle  breaking,  660 1 

Eccentric  breaking,  564 1 

Guide  breaking,  5i9 1 

Spring  hanger  oreaklBg,  571 1       4 

DIVIBION  F,  FBBIOHT. 

Cylinder  loose  and  working,  404 1 

Crossheadgib  breaking,  855 1 

Eccentric  rod  breaking,  1,806 1 

Eccentric  rod  bolt  breaking,  1,200 1 

Crank  pin  bolt  breaking,  666 1 

Spring  nanger  breaking,  458 1 

Spring  rigging  breaking,  546, 1,208 8       8 

DITIBION  Q,  FBBIGHT. 

CroBshead  gib  breaking,  478 1       1 

DIVISION  H,  PABSBNGBB. 

Air  pump  piston  rod  nut  thread  stripped,  846 1 

Air  pump  packing  nut  thread  stripped,  1,400 1 

Eccentric  rod  clevis  bolt  bieaking,  702 % 1 

Grate  arrangement  breaking,  846 .jp..  1 

Spring  riggmg  breaking,  788 .^ 1       5 

FBBIGHT. 

Crossheadgib  breaking,  1,808 r. 1 

Eccentric  breaking,  585 1 

Frame  breaking,  615 1 

Side  rod  strap  breaking,  510 1       4 

DIVISION  I,  PABSBNGBB. 

Air  hoee  bursting  on  engine,  719, 1,404 8 

Eccentric  breaking,  660, 876 ^ 2 

Piston  key  breaking,  708 1 

Piston  rod  bBStking,  719 1 

Safety  valve  lever  stem  breaking,  726 1 

Tender  truck,  gum  seat  in  triple  valve  defective,  888 1       8 

FBBIGHT. 

Driving  spring  breaking,  892 1 

Piston  rod  breaking,  999 1 

Safety  valve  lever  fulcrum  breaking,  987 1 

Steam  chest  breaking,  1,119 1 

Throttle  packing  blowing  out,  958, 968 2       6 


^ 
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jpimiON  J,  PASSBNGBR. 

Air  pipe  under  tank  breakfng,  769 1 

CyllDder  head  breaklBK.  795,  877  2 

Bngtne  track  Bprlngfl  breaking,  706 1 

Mam  rod  breaking,  877 J 

PlBton  rod  breaking,  779 J 

Spring  ban ser  breaking,  708 1 

Spring  rigging  breaking,  705,  TW 8 

FRBIOHT. 

Air  Bignal  pipe  breaking  on  engine,  790 1 

Crank  pin  nat  thread  stripped,  996 1 


S 


DIVISION  K,  PA8BSNOBB. 

Lifting  Bhaft  arm  breaking,  1,886 


1       1 


FBBIOHT. 

Eccentric  strap  bolts  breaking,  109 


RBC  A  PITULATION. 


Division. 


Division  A 

DivisionB 

Division  C 

DivislonD 

DivisionB 

DividonF 

Division  O 

DivisionH 

Division  I 

DIsiBionJ . 

DlfsionK 

Total  

Last  month 

Same  month  bkst  year 


Passenger. 


7 
1 
6 
1 
0 
0 
0 
6 
8 
9 
1 


Freight. 


Total. 


37 


1 
3 
17 
1 
4 
8 
1 
4 
6 
9 
1 


8 

4 

99 

9 

4 
8 
1 
9 
14 
11 
2 


48 


89 


48 


46 


90 


85 


66 


106 


TABLE  II. 

RBPOirr  or  Dbtintions  to  Trains  from  Stbam  Pailubbs,  Sbptbxbbr, 

1898. 


division  a,  PABSBNOIB. 


5  Mins.  & 
ander. 


Air  pomp  exhaust  coming  loose,  869 

Bad  coal,  875,  875 ■• 

Injector  intermediate  check  valve  breaking,  869. 


rBBlGHT. 


Incompetent  engineman,  1,859. 
Injector  falling  to  work,  1,858. 


Over 
6  Mins. 


2 


division  B,  PASflBNOBR. 


Bad  coal,  756, 1,411, 1,415, 1,416. 

Bad  Are,  1,402 

Flues  stopping  up,  885 

Rivet  head  blown  off,  ;5A 


1 

i 


8 
1 


FRBIOHT. 


IiOector  check  valve  breaking,  365 
Steam  pipes  leaking,  497 


division  c,  pabsbkobr. 

Bad  coal,  811,  811,  811,  816,  818, 821 

Bad  coal  and  no  arch  in  engine,  811,  811,  812,  811 

Bad  coal  aad  lines  leaking.  814,  814 

Bad  coal  and  Incompetent  fireman,  816,  818,  819 

Fines  bursting.  718 

Flues  stopping  up  and  no  arch  in  engine,  814 


FRBIOHT. 

Bad  cnal  and  flues  leaking,  890.  432 
Exhansfc  base  liner  breaking,  584 
Exhaust  pipe  working  loose,  584 

Furnace  leaking,  492 

Flues  bursting.  364 

Flues  leaking,  361,  890,  437  474,  520 
Injector  check  valve  breaking,  511 
Steam  pipes  leaking,  300,  594 


DIVISION  D,  PASBBNQBR. 


Bad  coal,  749 

Flues  leaking.  746. 


FRBIOHT. 


Bad  coal,  7, 7.  89A 

Bad  coal  and  flnes  leaking,  406 

Fines  leaking,  4i9 

Flues  stopped  up  and  steam  pipes  leaking,  410. 


DIVISION  B,  PASBBNGBR. 


Bad  coal,  1,306 

Fines  leaking,  1,806. 


FRBIOHT. 


Bad  coal,  419, 412,  412,  660,  674 

Blow  in  valves,  566 

Fines  leaking,  668 

Flues  stopped  up,  641 

Incompetent  fireman,  666,  689,  689,  589,  689. 


DIVISION  F,  FRBIOHT. 


Engine  foaming,  874,  448 

Flues  leaklne,  572, 1206 

Injector  check  valve  breaking,  1,209. 
Steam  pipes  leaking,  1,201 


•  «  •     «  ■  ■  •  I 


DIVISION  G,  FRBIOHT. 


Flues  borsting,  872 

Furnace  patch  bolt  blowing  out,  621 


DIVISION  H,  PASSBNQBR. 


Bad  coal,  846,  845 

Engine  foaming,  762 

Flues  leaking,  889,  846. 740 

Steam  pipes  leaking,  842,  M3 v-.-l*- ViiA 

Injectors  failing  to  work,  account  sawdust  m  tank,  846 


FRBIOHT. 


Bad  fire,  602...  

Engine  foaming,  80 

Flues  leaking,  602, 1,860, 1.600. 
Injectors  failing  to  work,  446. . 

Pad  bolt  blowing  out.  636 

Steam  pipes  leaking,  490 

,619,1,112 


DIVISION  I,  PASSBNOBR. 

Flues  leaking,  606,  662 


FRBIOHT. 


Diaphragm  loose.  1,886 

Fines  bursting,  958 

Flues  leaking.  966 

Flues  and  mud  ring  leaking,  389. 
Incompetent  fireman,  1,377 


DIVISION  J,  PASSBBOBR. 


Exhaust  nozzle  too  larye.  882  . 
Flues  leaking,  741,  769,  760  .... 
Injectors  failing  lo  work,  796. . 
Steam  pipes  leaking,  882 


FRBIOHT. 


Boiler  check  stuck  and  Injectors  fslling  to  work,  789. 

Flues  bursting,  786,  786 

Flues  leaking,  993,  1,846,  l.SJl    •  —  •  — 

Injector  check  valves  breaking,  789,  TiW.  .•••••• 

Injector  cone  loose  and  filled  with  cinders, »» 


DIVISION  K,  PASSENOBR. 


Bad  coal.  967 —  ■•■•/ 

Pines  leaking,  771,  771,  771. 


1 
1 


3 
1 


6 


1 

1 


5 
1 
1 
1 
6 


18 


2 
2 
1 
1 


6 


1 
1 


2 
1 
8 
2 
1 
1 


10 


1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
9 


10 


2 


2 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
8 
1 
1 


6 


1 
9 
8 
2 
1 


9 


1 

8 
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Rkoapitulation. 


Passbnobr. 

Fbbight. 

Total. 

Division. 

5Mins. 

and 

under. 

Over 
5  Mins. 

5  Mins. 

and 

under. 

Over 
6  Mine. 

5  Mins. 

and 

under. 

Over 
5  Mins. 

Division  A 

8 

8 

8 
6 

0 
0 

2 
8 

8 
8 

4 

Divisions 

7 

Division  C 

8 

15 

0 

14 

8 

89 

Division  D 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

8 

Divisions 

0 

8 

0 

18 

0 

15 

Division  F 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

Division  O 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 

Division  H 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

80 

Division  I  

0 
0 
0 

8 

6 
4 

0 
0 
0 

5 
9 
0 

0 
0 
0 

7 

Division  J  

16 

Division  K 

4 

Total 

6 

48 

0 

69 

6 

117 

Last  month 

8 

40 

8 

68 

10 

106 

Same  month  last  year. 

1 

80 

2 

100 

8 

180 

TABLK  HI. 

Carblessnsss. 

Repobt  of  Dbtebtions  to  Tbainb  fbom  Othbr  Causes  than  Stbam 
Failurbs  and  Dbfbctivb  Machinbbt,  Sbftbxbbr,  1808. 

division  a,  passbnqbb. 

Hot  crank  pin,  875 

Hot  driving  box,  876 

Hot  engine  truck  box,  864,  876,  875 


Headlight  exploded,  1,896. 


fbbioht. 


Hot  engine  tmck  box,  688. 
Wet  sand  in  box,  1,409. 


division  b,  passbnobr. 


frbight. 


Staybolts  pulled  out  account  low  water,  1,840 
Soft  plugs  melting  out,  &91 


DIVISION  C,  FASSBNGBB. 

Hot  engine  truck  boxes,  816,  881 , 

Hot  main  brass,  816. 

FRBIGHT. 

Bccentric  bolts  coming  loose,  588 

Hot  main  bras#,  606 

Soft  plug  melting  out,  584 , 

Waste  and  sparks  in  injector,  860 , 


DIVISION  D,  PA88BNGBR. 

Hot  engine  truck  box,  746 

Hot  midn  brass,  746 

Wheel  guard  bolt  working  loose,  745 


Hot  driving  box,  488. 
Hot  main  pin,  480..., 


FBBIGHT. 


DIVISION  B,  PASaXNOHB. 

Hot  engine  tmck  box,  1.805 , 

Soft  plug  melting  out,  707 


FREIGHT. 

Hot  driving  box  and  crank  pin,  560 

Hot  main  brass,  \^% 

Soft  plug  melting  oat,  658 


DIVISION  F,  FREIGHT. 

Eccentric  rod  bolt  nut  wot  king  off,  1,201 

Eccentric  set  screws  working  loose,  1,806 


DIVISION  a,  PA88BHGBR. 

Eccentric  bolt  nut  working  off ,  801 


FBBIGHT. 

Eccentric  bolt  nuts  working  off,  4t8 

DIVISION  H,  PASSBNOBR. 

Driving  wheels  off  track,  account  too  much  end  play,  846, 846,  816.. 

Bccentric  rod  clevis  bolt  nut  lost,  841 

Hot  engine  truck  boxes,  %18,  846 

Hoi  main  pin,  841 

Hot  tender  track  box.  848 , 

Wheels  slipping,  bending  side  rods  and  bursting  main  wheel,  1,407. 

FREIGHT. 


Crosshead  gib  breaklnc,  account  insufficient  lubrication,  1,868. 

~  Hned  too  tight  in 
Hot  main  pin,  1,879. 


Crosshead  lined  too  tight  in  Connellsville  shop,  1,86S. 


Hot  tender  truck  box,  1,878 

Rocker  arm  band  coming  off,  1,576 , 

DIVISION  I,  PASSENGER. 

Air  drum  studs  working  loose,  1,851 

Bccentric  set  screws  working  loose,  1,888 

Hot  engine  truck  boxes,  888, 1,888,  1,404 

Hot  miun  brass,  608 

FREIGHT. 


Hot  main  pins,  1,866, 1,886. 

Soft  plug  leaking,  969 

Tire  working  loose,  909. .. . 


5 
1 

8 

3 
8 


8 


8 


8 


8 
1 
1 


8 


9 


6 


8 


DIVISION  J,  PASSENOKR. 

Hot  engine  truck  box,  706    C. 1 

Hot  main  pin.  888 1 

Soft  plug  melting  out,  741 1 

FREIGHT. 

Engine  slipping,  1,866  1 

Soft  plug  melting  out,  787 1 

DIVISION  K,  PASSENGER. 

Hot  engine  truck  boxes,  1,884, 1,891 8 


8 


Hot  ma 


£ne  true] 
I  pin,  1, 


,884. 


FREIGHT. 

Eccentric  loose,  1,558 1 

Recapitulation  . 


8 

1 


Division. 

Passenger. 

Freight. 

Total. 

Division  A 

Division  B 

5 
8 
8 

8 
8 
0 

1 

\ 

8 
8 

1 
1 
4 
8 
8 
8 
1 
6 
4 
8 
1 

6 
8 

DivisionC 

DlvisionD 

Division  B 

7 

6 

.5 

DivisionF 

Division  G 

8 

8 

Division  H 

14 

DivisionI 

Division  J 

10 
5 

Division  K 

4 

Total 

87 

86 

68 

Last  month 

88 

88 

56 

Same  month  last  year 

86 

86 

68 

TABLB  IV. 

Statement  of  Detentions  to  Trains,  September,  1888,  Compared 
WITH  September,  1898,  on  Mileage  Basis^ 


Division. 

1 

1 

Number  of 
Detentions. 

Dbfkc- 

TIVB 

Ma- 
chin- 
bbt. 

Stbam 
Fail- 
ures. 

Other 

Causbs. 

All 
Causes 

^\ 

II 

7 
5 

1 
8 

1 

10 
8 
8 

5 
8 

17 
7 

1 
8 
1 
4 

0 
8 
4 
6 

0 

4 

9 

17 

7 
80 
84 
85 

5 
8 
4 

11 

8 

8 
6 

1 

9 
8 
8 
6 

4 
8 
8 
0 

7 
4 

8 

1 

17 

1 

14 
18 

8 

1 

6 

11 

8 
10 
18 
88 

0 

8 

8 

16 

8B 
18 
48 
68 

10 

4 

10 

26 

8 

4 

5 

1 

6 
8 
9 
7 

b  8 
«  • 

as 

5 

7 
1 
0 

8 
8 

1 
4 

8 
8 

4 
7. 

8 
0 

8 
4 

8 

1 
8 
6 

1 
8 
3 

1 

11 

8 

18 

88 

9 
6 
5 
5 

6 
1 
4 
2 

8 
4 
8 
8 

Miles  Run 
to  one  De- 
tention. 

Miles  Run 
to  one  De- 
tention. 

Miles  Run 
to  one  De- 
tention. 

Miles  Run 
to  one  De- 
tention. 

1898-Pass 

Div  A-  1898-Pas8 
uiv.  A,  i898_prt. 

1898-Frt. 

109.886 
188,944 
187,590 
188,848 

16,618 

84,589 

187,590 

44,449 

27,888 
40,961 
68,795 

81,867 

17,568 

187,590 

6,830 

8,196 

81,898 

44,449 

1898— Pass 
^,_  »  1898-Pass 
^^^-  **•  1898-Frt. 

1898— Frt. 

180,068 
818,989 
860,847 
818,178 

189,f68 
81,894 
86,949 

159,087 

87,009 

68,285 

180,484 

818,178 

8,880 
78,908 
16,618 
18,985 

94,582 
106,469 
860,847 

79,518 

18,906 
13,309 
48,475 
45,453 

1898-Pass 
^,_  p  1898-Pas8 

18e8-Frt. 

66.113 

78,908 

888,570 

850,837 

18,088 
86,451 
18,681 
86,884 

21,704 
84,801 
56,148 
85,884 

8,606 

18,150 

6.645 

7,889 

1808-Pass 
jv.„  ^  18a*-Pa8B 
Dlv.  D.  i898_Prt. 

1898-Frt. 

18,106 
11,475 
20,781 
80,591 

•  18,106 

5,788 

20,781 

5,148 

6,068 

11,475 

8,464 

1,878 

4,085 

10,891 
5,148 

8,018 
8,885 
8,309 
1.064 

1898-Pass 
T^ir  n  18W— Pass 
^^-  *•  1898-Frt. 

1898-Frt. 

88,882 

48,089 

153,783 

147.908 

«  >  •  •  ■  ■ 

81,646 
88,438 
89,580 

19,141 
4,809 

11,886 
6,783 

19.141 
43,089 
51,844 
24,650 

9,571 

8,315 

7,687 

.4,482 

1898-Pass 
Divs.  F.1898-Pa8S 
and  G.1898-Frt. 
1898-Frt. 

69,841 

88,570 

199,118 

199,970 

•  ••••• 

80,643 
88,184 
11,763 

53,486 
81,149 
85,601 
86,786 

28,589 
60,068 
48,488 
88,906 

•  •  ■  •  ■  ■ 

41,885 
24,889 
18,498 

69,^ 

66)8^ 
199,970 

69,841 

10,881 

9,956 

5,881 

Total,    1898 -Pass 
Main  1888— Pass 
Stem  1888-Frt. 
Div.   1898— Frt. 

874,404 
488,975 
807,048 
987,473 

18.878 
23,499 
80,164 
18,786 

84,oair 

52,872 
66,696 
42,618 

8,189 
9,196 
9,634 
7,499 

1803-Paso 
T^iv  H  189«-Pa*s 
*^*^"- 1898-Frt. 

1898-Frt. 

117,607 
180,185 
193.929 
851,968 

11,770 

80,084 

19,893 

9,691 

18,077 
80,028 
88,786 
60,898 

4,904 
10,011 
10,207 

5,999 

1808-Pass 
niv  r    1892— Pass 
"»^-*-  1893    Frt. 

1898-Frt. 

118,600 
115,478 
817.087 
888,898 

14,075 

14,485 

86,171 

882,292 

56,800 

88,870 

48,405 

882,208 

18,767 
111,478 

54,867 
111,146 

7,036 

8,888 

14,468 

65,578 

1898-Pass 
T^,_  T    1898- Pass 
^*^-  •'•  1898-Frt. 

1898-Frt. 

175,894 
118,430 
188,196 
149,818 

19,544 
14,804 
66,598 
84,869 

89,816 
69.815 
14,800 
81,316 

58,631 
89,608 
66,596 
74,607 

9,772 

8,459 

10,846 

9,947 
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391,981 

1 

1 

4 
108 

0 

IT.OJ! 

e,an'     8,485 

1      4,086 

"  «■  IWB-Frt. 

!e,iiio.    M.1S0 

4l,ni      49.M9 
'^Wll     4SJHa 
IS.MS'     M.TSS 

Mi  S-S 

K,Sn\     41.6SI 

13.DW 

LInea.    ISW-Frt, 

lJ5n,T"l 

»: 

:;;:'i.ii 

,ffl 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Heetincs  of  the  Central  Railway  Clnb.— The  Secrelar; 
of  ihte  Club  announces  that  the  mpetiTigs  of  this  orgaoiKsttoD 
will  be  held  ID  Buffalo,  on  the /ourfA  Wedoesdaj  of  January, 
March,  April,  September,  and  October,  1894. 


Procecdinga  of  the  Ei^^neers'  SocictT  of  Western  Pcnn- 
nWania.— At  the  ref^lar  meeliag,  held  on  Seplember  18, 
there  was  a  dlBCUBalon  of  papers  on  Gas  and  Gas  Producers, 
and  the  Effect  of  Suddenly  Applied  Loads  of  Iron  and  Htecl, 
which  were  read  at  the  June  meeting.  There  waa  also  a  paper 
by  Mr.  E  Hyde  describing  a  wat«r-tul)e  safety  boiler.  Tlie 
general  design  of  the  boiler  will  place  It  in  the  upright  clasp, 
with  a  central  water  Hue  extending  from  the  base  below  graies 
to  the  wown-sheet  and  entering  the  sides  of  this  due  aonie- 
itbat  above  the  grates.  In  thedrawjngs Illustrated  the  crown 
iheet  was  Incated  at  about  one-third  the  distance  from  the  top 
of  the  boiler  toward  the  base.  The  boiler,  as  shown,  was  ar- 
ranged for  the  useof  waste  heat  from  a  heating  furnace,  tho\igh 
■hould  H  be  desired  lo  Are  direct,  it  would  be  merely  necessary 
to  remo*o  the  tile  from  the  grate-bars  and  place  a  few  bricks 
in  the  furnace  Bue  to  render  it  at  once  a  direct  flred  boiler. 


Eacineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis.— At  the  meeting  ot  the 
Club  on  November  l-t  Professor  W.  D.  Potter  read  a  paper  on 
Progress  of  Smoke  Abatement  in  Ht.  Louis.  The  paper  de- 
tailed the  work  which  had  been  done  hy  the  Citizens'  Execu- 
tive Committee  on  Smoke  Prevention,  and  gave  a  r/aumiol 
the  devices  which  had  l)een  presented  for  accomplisliing  that 

Surpose.  .Only  three,  however,  bad  been  tested— ihe  Hawley 
own  draft,  the  Boileau,  and  the  zigzag  grate  iiar.  About  50 
different  devices  for  preventing  smoke  arc  in  u.'x  in  St.  Luiiis, 
and  same  have  received  quite  an  extensive  application.  The 
steam,  let  principle  is  used  In  many,  down  draft  in  others,  and 
the  coking  arches  in  some.  There  are  some  so-called  comlius 
tion  powders  or  ccmpounds  advocated,  which  are  to  be  added 
to  the  coal  before  or  during  use.  These  usually  consist  of 
about  SS  per  cent,  of  niter  with  salt,  sulphate,  or  carbonated 
soda,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  etc.,  which  are  supposed  to  im- 
prove the  combustion,  prevent  smoke,  and  slag  the  ashes. 
Thev  are  valueless,  however,  as  the  amount  of  niter  is  too 


o  fusible,  hence  clinker  on  the  grate  bars.  The  work  of  the 
committee  has  resulted  In  creating  a  demand  for  a  belter  de- 
sign of  boiler  and  greater  care  In  their  nperalion.  More  care  is 
also  being  exercised  in  selecting  fuels.  The  steam  jet  princi- 
ple is  usually  eftectire  in  preventing  smoke,  but  It  Is  generally 
at  a  slightly  increased  consumption  of  fuel.  One  case  was 
cited  where  an  economy  of  18  per  cent,  had  been  obtained, 
wlttttt^team  jet  where  a  bed  of  15  tn.  was  carried  on  a  hard 
worked  ..boiler,  though  when  the  thickness  was  increased  to 
20  or  lessoned  to  8  in.  there  was  a  loss  in  economy  and  capac 
ity  ;  that  the  down-draft  type  was  not  only  effective  in  pre- 
venting smoke,  but  Increased  the  efflclency  and  econumy  of 
the  plant,  and  that  40  to  45  lbs.  of  coal  per  square  foot  of 
grate  surface,  with  a  good  draft,  or  50  Ibe.  with  strong  draft, 
could  be  burned  on  down-draft  grate  bars.  The  WatiasU  Itail 
road  is  successfully  preventing  smoke  on  its  locomotives  liv  n 
combination  of  the  ^team  jet  and  baffle  arch,  the  latter  d.iiiig 
away  with  the  excessive  noise  of  Uie  jot.  A  new  down-druft 
device  has  also  been  brought  out  in  London,  England,  for 
domestic  stoves  and  ranges.  It  is  quite  successful,  and  pnim 
[sea  to  solve  tlie  smoke  queatlon  for  dwellings,  but  wiiere 
smokeless  fuels  like  coke,  anthracite,  oil,  and  gas  are  avsii 
able,  they  not  only  prevent  smoke,  but  are  much  cleaner. 
Crushed  coke  was  stated  to  be  but  little  more  expensive  than 
coal.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  It  was  stated  that  the 
extra  expense  of  adding  a  down-draft  device  to  a  100  H.P. 
pUot  is  about  |800,  while  the  economy  obtoiDed  is  about  S3 


per  cent,  in  fuel.  Il  was  also  claimed  that  no  ordinary  grate 
bars  would  satisfactorily  prevent  smoke  after  long  periods 
where  the  cere  of  the  Hremen  bad  to  be  depended  upon,  no 
matter  how  slow  the  rate  of  combustion. 


Messrs.  Pabcbkb  &  Kbllev,  Civil  Engineers,  announce 
that  they  have  opened  an  office  in  Room  9,  World  Building, 
New  York,  to  do  general  engineeriae  work.  Extensive  ex- 
perience in  Spanish -American  countries  and  a  knowledge  ot 
their  languages  and  customs  will,  they  think,  enable  them  to 
cover  an  entirely  new  field  in  their  occupation.  They  hope 
to  be  of  especial  service  to  corporations,  capitalists,  and  engi- 
neers who  desire  examinations  for  or  super inteodeiice  of 
structures  In  foreign  countries. 


OBITUARY. 


Edward  Martin. 

Bdwabd  Martdj  died  at  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  on  December  8, 
at  the  age  of  83  years.  He  was  a  civil  engineer  by  profession 
and  baiTlaid  out  many  railroads  in  this  country.  He  located 
the  Hudson  River  Railroad  from  Albany  as  far  south  as  Hyde 
Park.  At  one  time  he  was  Superintendent  of  the  old  Galena  A 
Chicago  Railroad,  and  was  tlie  lirst  President  of  the  Rhine- 
beck  &  Connecticut  Railroad.  The  first  engine  that  ever  drew 
a  train  ot  cars  In  America  was  put  in  order  by  him.  He  was 
noted  for  his  philanthropic  deeds,  and  had  largely  contributed 
to  church  worK  In  his  native  town. 


Manufactures. 


The  cup  herewith  illustrated  is  provided  with  an  "  index" 
device  for  regulating  the  flow  of  oil,  and  an  Indicator-arm 
lumlDg  on  the  lid  to  mark  the  notch  giving  the  desired  feed. 
When  desired  the  feed  can  be  instantly  turned  off,  and  on 
again,  by  reptacing  the  index  lever  In  the  notch  of  the  indica- 
tor-arm. WhcQ  the  index-arm  is  closed  the  lever  can  be  left 
to  stand  up  out  of  the  notch,  thus  acting  as  an  indicator  to 
show  from  a  distance  that  the  feed  is  shut  off. 

As  Is  often  the  case,  where  a  num- 
ber of  cups  require  different  feeds, 
especially  before  starlmg  engine, 
when  an  extra  amount  of  oil  is 
wanted,   this  can  ea)>ily   be  accom- 

filished  with  the  "  Crown,"  without 
osing  the  original  feed,  by  simply 
moving  the  indicator- arm  a  few 
notches  to  the  rif^ht,  and  when  the 
established  feed  is  again  required  it 
is  only  necessary  to  replace  same  in 
the  index  slide,  which  marks  the  es- 
tablished feed. 

These  cups  are  all  made  of  cast 
brass,  handsomely  linUlied,  and. are 
heavy  and  durable.  The  oil  will  not 
leak  out  between  the  brass  and  tbo 
glass  parts,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
ordinary  spun  brass  cups. 

Where  a  strictly  flrst^class  cup  is 

wanted— one  that  can  ha  relied  upon 

— the    "Crown"    is    recommended. 

Wherever  Ihev  have  Iwen  put  In  use 

they  are  giving  Ihe  very  best  of  satisfaction.     They  are  made 

in  eight  sizes,  holding  all  the  way  from  i  to  18  oz.  of  oil. 

Besides  the  "  Crown,"  this  Company  makes  even  other  styles 
for  various  purposes,  all  of  which  are  fully  described  and 
illustrated  in  a  catalogue,  which  will  be  mailed  to  any  address 
upon  request. 

These  goods  are  manufactureii  by  the  Lunkenheimer  Com- 
pany, of  Cincinnati,  O. 
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The  instability  of  warships  has  probably  been  a  matter  of 
growth  and  evolution,  like  many  other  things.  The  desire  to 
raise  the  firing-point  of  heavy  guns  as  far  above  the  water- 
level  as  possible,  the  use  of  heavily  armored  turrets,  and  the 
Increasing  weight  of  the  military  masts  with  their  protected 
tops  have  so  raised  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  vessel  that  the 
stability  has  been  sacrificed.  It  seems  hardly  proper  to  put  a 
gun  on  a  platform  which  has  such  a  tendency  to  roll  that 
accurate  aiming  is  impossible,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
feet  of  elevation  above  the  water-line. 


The  iron  car  has  had  a  long  pull  and  a  hard  pull  in  getting 
itself  admitted  into  the  favor  of  railroad  men,  but  the  time 
seems  to  be  near  at  hand  when  it  will  be  regarded  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  rolling  stock.  Heretofore  the  great  expense 
attending  its  construct  ion  and  the  more  than  doubtful  saving 
in  maintenance  has  kept  it  out  of  the  race.  But  such  reports 
as  those  furnished  by  Mr.  Joughins,  on  the  cost  and  repair 
account  of  the  iron  cars  which  he  has  had  in  service,  will  go 
far  toward  removing  prejudice  from  the  minds  of  the  men  in 
charge  of  the  car  departments,  and  opening  the  way  for  the 
general  introduction  of  these  cars  for  some  kinds  of  freight. 


The  newspapers  have  been  commenting  very  widely  of  late 
on  this  practice  of  paying  speed  premiums  on  war  vessels. 
While  the  practice  was  certainly  one  to  have  been  commended 
when  it  was  first  introduced  by  Secretary  Whitney,  as  Ameri- 
can builders  did  not  know  what  they  could  do,  it  does  seem 
that  now  if  the  Government  wants  a  20-knot  vessel  it  should 
contract  for  it  direct,  and  not  invite  bids  for  an  18-knotter  with 
a  privilege  granted  to  the  builder  of  making  the  speed  20  knots 
and  get  a  premium  of  $200,000.  It  certainly  favors  the  builder 
and  allows  for  laxity,  for  we  take  it  for  granted  that  a  20-knot 
speed  is  wanted  when  18  is  asked  for.  American  builders  do 
not  need  |his  coddling  any  longer ;  they  know  what  they  can 
do,  so  the  reason  for  the  premium  system  appears  to  exist  no 
longer. 


The  instability  of  some  of  the  warships  of  the  English  and 
United  States  navies  has  been  brought  prominently  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  during  the  month  that  has  passed.  The 
Naval  Board  have  reported  against  two  of  our  own  vessels, 
and  recommended  heroic  measures  for  the  remedying  of  the 
difficulty.  The  English  vessel  Resolution  has,  according  to  all 
reports,  had  a  narrow  escape  from  capsizing  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  The  question  naturally  arising  from  these  two  events 
is,  "  Who  is  responsible  ?"  To  this  there  seems  to  be  no  an- 
swer forthcoming.  Professional  courtesy  reigns  supreme, 
and  the  designer,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  sheltered  behind  this 
cloak.  Perhaps  no  good  would  be  accomplished  by  making 
this  name  public,  but  the  Navy  Department  should  take  very 
good  care  that  he  designs  no  more  ships. 


\  The  probability  is  that  the  conventions  of  the  Master  Car- 
Builders'  and  Master  Mechanics'  Associations,  which  are  to  be 
held  at  Saratoga  in  June,  will  be  a  notable  success  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  exhibits  which  are  to  be  presented.  Already 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  local  matters  is  making  prep- 
arations for  the  installation  of  exhibits,  and  it  is  announced 
that  there  will  be  a  line  of  shafting  in  motion  from  which 
power  can  be  taken  for  driving  machine  or  other  tools.  This 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  one  that  will  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  made  individual  attempts  in  time  past  to 
provide  a  means  for  operating  machinery.  The  results  ob- 
tained have  been  so  unsatisfactory  that  it  is  very  rarely  that  a 
second  attempt  has  been  made,  but  with  a  line  of  shafting 
driven  by  a  suitable  engine  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  fine 
exhibition  of  machinery  in  motion. 


MEETING  OF  MEMBERS   OF  THE   AMERICAN 
SOCIETY  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS. 


On  another  page  we  give  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
first  meeting  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers for  the  discussion  of  subjects  pertaining  to  their  occupa- 
tion. This  meeting  to  a  certain  extent  was  an  experimental 
one,  and  was  held  as  a  sort  of  sequence  to  a  discussion  which 
was  first  commenced  in  these  pages.  The  meeting  was  gen- 
erally considered  a  success,  and  the  encouragement  offered  to 
its  projectors  and  those  in  attendance  will  lead  to  a  continu- 
ance of  the  meetings,  and  it  is  hoped  will  ultimately  make 
them  a  permanent  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  this  Society, 
or  rather  of  its  members.  That  such  meetings  may  be  made 
sufficiently  interesting  and  profitable  to  induce  members  to 
attend  them  was  shown  in  this  first  assemblage,  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  which  was  presented.  The  attendance 
was  very  good,  the  hall  of  the  Society  being  nearly  filled. 
The  regular  date  for  holding  the  meetings  is  the  evening  of 
the  second  Wednesday  of  each  month.  This  date  will  fall 
on  February  14,  when  the  same  subject  that  was  considered 
at  the  last  meeting— the  Development  of  Stationary  Engines 
as  illustrated  by  those  exhibited  at  the  Columbian  Exhibition 
in  Chicago— will  again  be  discussed.  Mr.  Charles  T.  Porter 
will  introduce  the  subject,  which  will  afterward  be  open  for 
general  discussion. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  introductory  remarks  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  meetings,  they  will  be 
conducted  in  a  very  simple  way.  As  far  as  practicable  it  is 
the  purpose  to  ignore  ''cranks"  and  mathematics.  At  least 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that 
engineers  should  use  mathematics  as  they  say  their  prayers— 
that  is,  it  should  be  done  in  private.  The  Committee  will  aim 
to  make  these  meetings  occasions  for  presenting  the  ripest 
fruits  of  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  and  their  associates. 
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A  CRITICISM  FROM  HEADQUARTERS. 


In  the  announcement  of  our  purposes  and  intentions  for  the 
year  1894,  which  was  published  in  the  December  number  of 
The  Ambricak  Engineer,  in  speaking  of  our  monthly  record 
of  accidents  to  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  it  was  said 
that  '*  its  object  is  to  call  the  attention  of  railroad  managers 
especially,  and  the  public  generally,  to  the  terrible  amount  of 
pain  and  agony,  the  suffering  and  bereayement,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  life  and  limb  which  goes  on  daily  on  our  railroads, 
almost  unnoticed  and  certainly  unheeded.  We  hope  to  awaken 
public  indignation  and  to  arouse  railroad  managers  to  the  ex- 
ertion of  some  intelligent  effort  to  diminish  this  sacrifice  of 
life,  and  the  inexpressible  torture  to  which  men  are  often  sub- 
jected for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  have  faithfully  per- 
formed their  duties." 

This  paragraph  has  been  the  subject  of  some  criticism,  and 
a  railroad  officer  writes,  asking  whether  we  "  have  any  idea 
that  the  attention  of  railroad  managers  will  be  any  more  effec- 
tually called  to  these  matters  than  it  now  is  in  their  daily 
routine  of  business  ?"  He  also  inquires  whether  we  '*  know  of 
any  railroad  manager  who  is  so  hardened  that  he  is  not  willing 
to  consider  and  adopt  any  practical  device  for  the  purpose 
shown  ?" 

The  criticism  is  a  fair  one,  and  we  have  therefore  read  over 
our  quoted  paragraph  several  times  to  see  wherein,  if  at  all, 
it  should  be  altered.  Reflection  has  suggested  the  change  of 
one  word.  If  the  paragraph  were  unwritten  or  unprinted,  the 
word  "  more"  would  be  substituted  for  "  some."  An  it  now 
reads,  the  Implication  is  that  railroad  managers  do  not  exert 
any  intelligent  effort  to  diminish  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of 
engineers  and  firemen.  That  is  unjust.  If  we  were  shaping 
that  sentence  into  language  anew,  it  would  be  said  that  "  we 
hope  to  awaken  public  indignation  and  to  arouse  railroad 
managers  to  the  exertion  of  more  intelligent  effort  to  diminish 
this  sacrifice  of  life." 

To  the  question  of  our  correspondent  about  .railroad  man- 
agers, we  feel  compelled  to  answer  that  we  do  know  of  rail- 
road managers  who  are  unwilling  to  adopt  practical  devices 
for  saving  life.  The  recent  accident  on  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  Railroad  is  a  melancholy  example.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  to  go  far  to  find  others,  and  it  has  hap- 
pened over  and  over  again  that  only  the  sad  teaching  of  ca- 
lamity, the  force  of  public  opinion,  or  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law  has  made  managers  willing  to  adopt  practical  devices. 
It  \b  not  so  many  years  ago  that  it  required  repeated  accidents 
on  a  very  prominent  railroad,  which  carries  passengers  to  and 
from  New  York,  to  adopt  air-brakes  on  its  trains,  and  on  the 
same  road  it  required  an  awful  calamity,  which  came  in  the 
form  of  a  personal  bereavement  to  those  in  authority,  to  induce 
them  to  realize  the  need  of  block  signals  on  that  same  line. 

Now  this  reluctance  to  adopt  practical  devices  is  not  because 
railroad  managers  are  ''  hardened,"  as  our  correspondent  ex- 
presses it.  They  are  not.  Some  of  the  most  tender-hearted 
and  sympathetic  persons  we  bave  ever  known— and  among 
them  is  our  correspondent— bave  been  railroad  managers,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  all  realize  their  responsibility  to  an 
extent  that  is  impossible  to  those  who  often  criticise  them 
hastily.  But  the  motives  of  action  of  a  railroad  manager,  like 
those  of  most  other  human  beings,  are  very  complex,  and  have 
added  to  them  all  the  intricacies  of  the  organization  over 
which  he  exercises  control.  Life  and  all  its  duties  and  per- 
plexities would  be  very  much  easier  if  we  could  all  know  ex- 
actly what  we  ought  to  do.  That  word  "  practical,"  which 
our  correspondent  uses,  may  embrace  a  great  many  of  our 
difficulties.  We  encounter  it  constantly  in  our  personal,  our 
social,  our  business,  and  our  political  relations.  To  know 
what  is  practical  and  what  is  not  is  often  our  great  difficulty. 
Even  in  shaping  these  few  sentences,  the  question  is  constantly 


arising  whether  a  given  form  of  sentence  or  selection  of  words 
is  practical— that  is,  will  it  express  clearly  what  is  in  the 
writer's  mind  ?  On  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Railroad  the  President  and  General  Manager  apparently  don't 
think  that  block  signals  are  practical.  In  the  early  days  of 
railroading  in  which  they  were  trained  such  signals  were  not 
essential,  but  gradually  yoar  by  year  traffic  increased,  until 
almost  unconsciously  a  condition  of  things  has  been  reached 
under  which  the  trains  cannot  be  moved  safely  without  such 
signals.  In  the  mean  while,  these  gentlemen  have  been  grow- 
ing old,  and  with  advancing  years  an  aversion— which  comes  to 
all  of  us— to  adopting  new  ideas  has  gradually  taken  possession 
of  them,  and  the  avenues  to  their  minds  through  which  new 
ideas  and  conviction  should  find  an  entrance  have  been  con- 
tracted. 

The  fact  is  that ''  practical"  devices  for  preventing  accidents 
are  not  always  obvious,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  class  of  accidents  which  happen  to  engineers  and  firemen. 
They  have  not  been  studied  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  care 
to  indicate  how  they  may  be  prevented.  When  passengers 
are  killed  or  injured  it  attracts  public  attention,  and  there  is 
an  investigation  of  some  kind,  with  suggestions  for  prevention 
in  future ;  but  when  an  engineer  or  fireman  is  killed,  it  is  ac- 
cepted as  a  necessary  concomitant  of  the  operation  of  a  rail- 
road. 

One  of  the  objects  for  which  our  monthly  record  of  accidents 
to  engineers  and  firemen  is  published  is  to  bring  them  together 
so  that  they  can  be  analyzed  and  classified,  and  we  have  enter- 
tained the  hope  that  from  these  records  it  might  be  possible  to 
discern  the  causes  of  different  kinds  of  casualties,  and  thus 
see  in  what  direction  a  remedy  should  be  sought.  That  there 
is  a  constant  sacrifice  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  engineers  and 
firemen  on  our  railroads  no  one  doubts.  Why  is  it  not  pre- 
vented ?  Because  no  practical  way  is  apparent  to  our  man- 
agers of  doing  it.  Who  is  prepared  to  say  that  prevention,  or 
at  least  mitigation,  is  impossible  ?  Our  purpose  is  to  indicate 
the  means,  if  that  can  be  done,  and  to  stimulate  other  people  to 
do  so,  if  that  be  possible. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  suggest  certain  directions  in  which 
railroad  managers  might  look  for  means  of  preventing  such 
accidents.  Attention  has  been  called  in  these  pages  many 
times  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  steps  on  locomotives  and  ten- 
ders, and  it  is  a  gratification  to  be  able  to  say  that  several  of 
the  builders  of  locomotives  have  acted  on  these  suggestions, 
and  that  now  the  Schenectady  and  the  Brooks  and  other  loco- 
motives have  large,  liberally  proportioned  steps,  conveniently 
located,  and  easily  accessible.  There  are,  however,  thousands 
of  locomotives  running  with  steps  which  invite  accident,  and 
we  have  never  heard  of  a  railroad,  manager  ordering  one  of 
them  removed  and  a  better  put  in  its  place. 

Our  accident  reports  bear  frequent  testimony  of  the  occur- 
rence of  tliat  class  of  accidents  in  which  engineers  and  firemen 
are  scalded.  Now,  an  ordinary  locomotive  boiler  has  more 
holes  in  it  than  the  top  of  a  pepper-box.  These  are  intended 
for  and  receive  the  various  cocks,  gauges,  valves,  and  other 
attachments  which  are  essential  to  the  operation  of  the  boiler 
and  the  locomotive.  In  accidents  these  are  likely  to  be 
knocked  off,  which  releases  the  steam  or  hot  water,  and  thus 
men  pinioned  in  a  wreck  are  often  slowly  or  rapidly  scalded 
to  death,  or  tortured  so  that  death  would  be  preferred.  Now, 
is  there  anywhere  on  any  road  or  in  any  locomotive  shop  any 
effort  being  made  to  reduce  the  risk  to  this  class  of  accidents  ? 
There  are,  we  know,  several  kinds  of  check-valves  manufac- 
tured, and  are  being  introduced  to  a  limited  extent,  which  are 
located  inside  of  the  boiler,  so  that  if  in  a  collision  the  check- valve 
or  its  case  is  broken  off  the  hot  water  and  steam  cannot  escape. 
The  terrible  accident  which  occurred  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road about  12  or  15  years  ago  at  Pi  tsburgh  will  be  remembered. 
In  this  a  train  from  Pittsburgh  ran  into  the  rear  end  of  a  stand- 
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ing  local  train.  The  locomotive  telescoped  into  the  rear  car, 
which  was  fiUed  with  passengers.  In  doing  so  the  check-valve 
and  its  case  was  broken,  and  the  contents  of  the  boiler  were 
discharged  into  the  car.  scalding  a  large  number  of  passengers 
to  death.  The  inside  check-val^e  has  been  designed  to  guard 
against  such  accidents,  and  has  been  pronounced  a  **  practical 
device"  for  the  purpose,  yet  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  it  has 
been  adopted  on  comparatively  few  roads.  That  it  would  bd 
possible  to  protect  some  or  all  of  the  other  openings  in  a  boiler 
by  similar  means,  or  by  skillful  designing  largely  diminish  the 
number  of  openings  required^  we  think  is  a  safe  assertion  ;  and 
yet  who  is  doing  it  ? 

.r  In  many  of  the  recent  locomotives,  too,  the  space  in  which 
the  engineer  and  fireman  must  work  is  so  contracted  and  in- 
convenient that  no  human  being  should  be  asked  to  occupy 
them.  The  men  are  often  so  hedged  in  that  escape  is  impossi- 
ble in  the  face  of  impending  danger. 

*  Not  an  unusual  cause  of  injury  to  the  men  on  the  engines 
ia  accidents  Is  that  in  collision  or  derailments  the  tender  is 
forced  or  Jumps  up  on  the  foot-board  of  the  engine,  or  the 
tank  breaks  loose  from  its  fastenings,  or  if  it  does  not,  the  coal 
is  discharged  as  from  a  catapult  on  to  the  unfortunate  men  on 
the  engine.  Now  it  is  submitted  that  it  would  not  be  a  diffi- 
cult mechanical  problem  to  devise  some  means  which  would 
hold  the  tender-frame  in  its  place,  and  prevent  it  from  mount- 
ing on  the  foot-board  of  the  engine.  Mr.  Blackstone,  on  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad,  has  for  years  used  a  dcTice  of  that 
kind  on  his  passenger  cars.  It  is  effectual  and  not  expensive 
and  therefore  practical,  and  yet  it  has  never  been  applied  to 
engines  and  tenders. 

■^  To  get  a  realizing  sense  of  the  danger  to  which  the  men  are 
exposed  on  locomotives,  let  any  one  Imagine  that  the  tank  and 
its  contents  and  the  coal  on  the  tender,  of  an  aggregate  weight 
of,  say,  CK),000  lbs.,  was  suspended  by  a  frail  attachment  at  a 
height  of,  say,  50  ft.  overhead.  The  imminence  of  the  danger 
is  apparent,  if  the  attachments  which  hold  this  weight  should 
break.  The  velocity  which  this  weight  would  acquire  in  fall- 
ing 00  ft  would  be  Just  about  40  miles  per  hour.  Now  when 
running  at  that  speed  on  a  locomotive,  the  momentum  of  the 
tank  and  coal  would  be  Just  as  deadly,  if  the  engine  should  be 
suddenly  stopped  by  a  collision  or  derailment,  and  the  attach- 
ments of  the  tank  to  the  tender-frame  should  break,  as  it  would 
be  if  they  fell  on  the  engineer  and  fireman  from  a  distance  of 
50  ft.  above  them.  All  that  is  interposed  to  the  occurrence  of 
such  a  disaster,  in  cases  of  collision,  is  the  fastenings  of  the 
tank  to  the  frame  of  the  tender.  It  will  require  a  good  deal 
of  temerity  for  any  one  to  say  that  these  are  as  strong  as  they 
easfly  might  and  should  be  made. 

It  is  not  believed  that  railroad  managers  are  "  hardened,'* 
nor  that  they  are  indifferent  to  the  safety  of  their  men  but, 
like  the  rest  of  mankind,  they  often  are  not  able  to  see  or  to 
know  what  measures  are  "  practical,"  and  the  mental  inertia 
which  weighs  down  the  whole  human  race  exerts  its  force  on 
them  as  it  does  on  all  the  rest  of  us.  To  bring  about  a  reform 
of  any  kind  a  great  deal  of  intelligent  "hustling"  is  always 
demanded,  and  before  we  can  set  things  right  it  is  important 
to  know  to  what  extent  they  have  gone  wrong.  This  service, 
it  is  thought,  our  reports  of  accidents  to  engineers  and  firemen 
may  perform. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Electric  World  has  also  assumed  a  new  suit  of  clothes 
with  the  new  year.  Its  size  is  now  Of  X  13  in.,  which  is  much 
more  convenient  than  the  old  form.  It  may  be  noticed  that 
when  the  fickle  goddess  smiles  on  our  cotemporaries,  they 
immediately  try  to  emulate  the  good  example  which  Thb 
American  Engineer  has  continually  aimed  to  establish. 
Fellow-cotemporaries,  we  are  now  all  three  of  a  kind.  May 
the  mantle  of  peace  and  prosperity  be  upon  all  of  us. 


The  Tradbbman,  published  semi-monthly  in  Chattanooga, 
comes  to  us  In  a  new  form  which  is  now  almost  exactly  the 
size  of  The  American  Engineer.  It,  The  Tradesman,  has 
all  the  appearances  of  prosperity.  Whether  its  proprietors 
are  correspondingly  happy  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but 
it  seems  as  though  they  ought  to  be. 


A  Thousand-Mile  Ride  on  the  Engine  of  the  Swiftest 
Train  in  the  World.  From  New  York  to  Chicago  in  the 
Gab  of  the  ExpciUion  Flyer,  By  Gy  Warman,  formerly  en- 
gineer on  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad. 

The  above  is  the  imposing  title  of  an  article  in  IfeOlure*s 
Magazine  for  January.  It  is  written  in  the  current  news- 
paper style,  which  is  a  little  hysterical.  It  is  illustrated  with 
engravings  of  various  kinds  one  very  excellent  one  of  the  re- 
produced DeWitt  Clinton  and  train,  which  has  been  published 
so  much  and  so  often.  The  celebrated  999  and  her  train  is 
also  very  well  en|2:rayed.  Not  so  much  can  be  said  of  some  of 
the  portraits.  The  writer  of  this  notice  is  well  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Buchanan,  Superintendent  of  MachiDeiv  of  tne  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  and  he,  the  writer,  can  bear  personal 
testimony  that  his  hands  are  not  as  big  and  his  head  is  not  as 
small  as  thev  are  represented  in  his  portrait  in  this  article. 
The  kind  of  pictures  which  newspapers  publish  of  people 
make  one  long  for  an  extension  of  t^e  copyright  law,  so  that 
we  may  have  our  faces  copyrighted  and  thus  prevent  such 
misrepresentations  being  published. 

The  article  is  popular  and  readable,  which  is  about  all  that 
can  be  said  in  its  fa^or. 

On  Formttlas  for  Pile-Driving.  By  Charles  Havnes 
Haswell,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  For  nearly  40  years  a  copy  of  '^  Has- 
weU's  Engineers'  and  Mechanics'  Pocket-Book"  has  been  a 
companion  of  the  writer.  This  copy  was  published  in  1855, 
and  is  well  worn  and  soiled.  It  opens  of  itself  at  the  places 
which  have  been  oftenest  referred  to,  among  these  being 
the  tables  of  areas  and  diameters,  which  are  nearly  worn 
out.  The  author  of  this  book  is  now  84  years  of  age, 
and  may  be  met  any  morning  walking  to  his  office  with 
a  vigor  and  elasticity  which  some  of  us  who  are  a  gener- 
ation younger  may  envy.  It  will,  perhaps,  come  as  a  surprise 
to  some  of  our  readers  to  have  a  new  paper  by  this  same 
author.  The  little  pamphlet  before  us  is  a  paper  of  six  pages 
submitted  Xn  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  In  It  he  has 
attached  the  formuls  of  other  writers,  and  has  evolved  one  of 
his  own.  Many  of  us  wiU  hope  that  Mr.  Haswcll  may  write 
still  another  paper  and  give  in  it  the  formula  for  perpetual 
youth,  which  he  apparently  has  discovered. 


Notes  on  the  Testing  and  Use  of  Hydraulic  Cement. 
By  Frederick  P.  Spalding,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Andrus  & 
Church,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.    6f  X  4|  in.,  108  pp. 

The  notes  embodied  in  this  little  book,  the  author  says, 
"  were  designed  for  use  as  a  text  in  a  short  course  of  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  handbook  in  the 
laboratory."  It  consists  of  three  chapters  on  the  Nature  and 
Properties  of  Cement ;  Cement  Testing  ;  The  Use  of  Cement 
and  the  Literature  Relating  to  Cement. 

A  new  book  is  somewhat  like,  and  in  fact  is  a  new  acquaint^ 
ance,  and  the  reader  is  influenced  by  it  somewhat  as  he  is 
when  he  meets  a  stranger.  Some  people  and  some  books  keep 
us  at  a  distance,  while  others  at  once  seem  to  take  us  into  their 
confidence.  The  book  before  us  is  one  of  the  latter  kind. 
The  author  begins  bv  telling  the  reader  in  the  simplest  and 
clearest  way  w£it  hydraulic  cement  is,  describes  its  properties, 
how  it  hardens  or  sets,  and  the  peculiarities  of  this  process 
under  different  conditions.  The  second  chapter  describes  the 
object  of  testing  it,  the  qualities,  such  as  weight  and  specific 
gravity,  fineness,  rate  of  setting,  tensile  strength,  soundness, 
chemical  ingredients,  etc.  The  methods  of  making  such  tests 
are  also  described  in  an  admirably  clear  style,  which  the  reader 
follows  without  an  effort,  and  is  as  much  entertained,  and  a 
great  deal  more  instructed,  than  he  is  in  reading  a  newspaper 
article.  The  third  chapter  tells  us  of  the  use  of  sand  and 
water  in  mortar,  mixing  mortar,  concrete,  and  lime  and  cement, 
the  effects  of  freezing  on  mortar,  its  porosity,  permeability, 
exDansion,  and  contraction. 

The  last  chapter  gives  a  \ht  of  literature  relating  to  hydraulic 
cement  in  Englii^,  French,  and  German.  The  author  says 
that  pnlv  such  papers  have  been  included  as  seem  to  possess 
some  definite  value  for  purposes  of  research.  This  feature  of 
the  book  is  a  very  valuable  one. 

Altogether  these  ''  notes,"  which  Professor  Spalding  has 
given  to  the  public,  may  be  highly  commended,  and  it  may 
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be  said  of  them  that  he  has  "  so  presented  his  ideas  that  they 
may  be  apprehended  with  the  least  mental  effort,"  instead  of 
cloudhig  them  in  circuitous  phrases  and  intricate  mathematics, 
as  seems  to  be  the  fashion  of  late  in  the  writing  of  technical 
books. 


Elembntaby  Lbssoks  in  Steam  Machinery  and  the  Marine 

.  Steam 'Engine,  with  a  Sfiori  DeteripUan  of  the  Oomtntetion 

of  a  BaiUeship,    Compiled  for  the  use  of  jiinior  students  of 

marine  engineering,  bv  Staff  Engineer  J.  jLangmaid,  R.N.. 

'and  Engineer  H.  Qaisford,  R.N.    New  edition,  revised  and 

[enlarged.     London  and  New  York :    Macmillan  &  Co. 

81  X  5i  in.,  261  pp. 

These  "Elementary  Lessons,'*  the  authors  tell  us,  "were 
prepared  for  the  naval  cadets  in  H.  M.  S.  Britannia,  and 
represent  a  systematic  course  of  simple  instruction  preparatory 
tc»  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  whole  subject." 

Under  the  guise  of  this  rather  formidable  title  and  preten- 
tious announcement,  the  authors  and  publishers  have  given 
the  public  a  lot  of  what  may  be  called  engineering  twf^dle, 
and  if  this  is  the  ba^is,  as  the  authors  say  it  is  intended  to  be, 
of  the  instruction  of  the  naval  cadets  in  H.  M.  S.  Britannia, 
they  are  deserving  of  sympathy. 

As  an  example  of  the  sort  of  intellectual  food  prepared  for 
them,  the  following  is  an  example  :  **  In  constructing  steam  or 
other  machinery,  measurements  are  usually  made  in  feat, 
inches,  and  fractions  of  an  inch,  and  these  measurements  must 
be  very  accurate  and  exactly  adhered  to.*'  Are  the  cadets  in 
the  British  Navy  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  steam  machinery 
is  measured  by  the  yard,  furlong,  mile,  or  French  meter  ? 

Again  it  is  said :   "  Cylindrical  surfaces  are  measured  by 

fauges,  'ring,'  and  'plug/  similar  to  those  represented  in 
g.  1. "  This  is  not  true  ;  such  gauges  are  not  usea  for  measur- 
ing cylindrical  surfaces,  but  only  as  standards  of  reference, 
from  which  the  correctness  of  the  measuring  tools  or  instru- 
ments may  bo  verified. 

"  Truly  flat  surfaces,"  it  is  said,  "  are  insured  by  the  use  of 
'  straight  edges '  and  'surface  platea.'  '*  If  the  authors  had 
here  explained  how  to  use  straight  edees  in  order  to  make  a 
flat  surface,  and  how  the  inaccuracies  In  one  flat  surface  can 
only  be  corrected  by  comparing  or  testing  it  with  two  others, 
they  would,  have  been  giving  the  cadets  valuable  information. 
M  The  book  hardly  merits  serious  review.  To  tell  a  student 
that  "  a  screw  may  be  defined  as  a  cylindrical  bar  on  which 
has  been  formed  a  helical  projection  or  thread,"  is  giving  an 
explanation  which  is  harder  to  understand  than  the  thbig  ex- 
plained. 

The  book  might,  perhaps,  somewhat  coarsely,  be  described 
as  mechanical  hash— that  is,  it  is  a  lot  of  fragments  which 
have  been  thrown  together  without  system  and  often,  appar- 
ently, without  purpose.  The  only  features  which  can  be 
commended  are  the  printing  and  engraving.  Both  of  these 
are  excellent.  Apparently  the  authors  procured  the  services 
of  a  good  mechanical  draftsman,  who  supplied  the  illustrations. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  write  the  book.j 


topography  of  different  maps  was  by  Frank  Sutton,  J.  H. 
Jennings,  G.  L.  Johnson,  E.  B.  Clark,  J.  W.  Thom,  Hobert 
Muldrow,  R.  D.  Cummin,  and  W.  M.  Beaman.  The  triangu- 
lation  was  from  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
New  York  State,  and  New  York  Aqueduct  Commissioners' 
Surveys. 


New  Atlas  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  connection 
with  the  previous  notice  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention 
that  Messrs.  Julius  Bien  &  Co.  have  in  contemplation  the  pub- 
lication of  an  atlas  of  New  York,  which  will  fairly  represent 
the  greatest  State,  in  the  Union,  which,  it  may  be  adaed,  no 
atlas  yet  published  has  ever  done.  We  had  the  privilege  of 
inspecting  some  of  the  advance  sheets  of  this  map,  and  think 
we  are  authorized  in  confirming  the  publishers'  statement  that 
it  will  be  the  most  complete  atlas  of  this  State  ever  published. 

It  will  contain  a  general  map  of  the  United  States,  showing 
State  boundaries,  principal  cities  and  towns,  river  systems, 
railroads,  etc.  A  general  map  of  the  Stat«,  showing  county 
boundaries,  railroads,  canals,  and  all  important  cities  and 
towns  ;  also  the  new  proposed  State  Park  in  the  Adirondacks. 
A  temperature  map,  showing  mean  annual  temperature.  A 
rainfall  map,  diowing  average  annual  rainfall.  A  population 
map,  showing  density  of  population.  A  hypsometric  map, 
showing  elevations.  Also  a  large  map  showing  original  land 
grants,  patents,  and  purchases  throughout  the  State.  These 
will  be  followeid  by  detailed  maps  of  each  county  on  large 
scale,  showing  city  and  township  boundaries,  post-ofiOices  and 
villages,  public  roiads,  lakes,  rivers,  railroad  lines  and  stations, 
with  altitude  where  obtainable.  'The  lot  lines  of  the  original 
land  patents  in  the  State  will  also  be  given  (where  obtainable), 
from  the  latest  authentic  data,  most  of  which  have  never 
before  b^n  published.  An  alphabetical  list  of  counties,  town- 
ships, cities  and  villages,  with  population  from  last  census, 
will  be  given,  and  all  railroad  stations,  telegraph,  express  and 
post-offices  will  be  appropriately  designated. , 


Maps  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  We 
have  received  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Powell,  Director  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  12  sheets  of  maps  representing  that 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  a  part  of  Connecticut  ad- 
jacent to  the  Hudson  River.  These  maps  are  drawn  to  a  scale 
of  1-62.500.  or  a  little  more  than  an  inch  to  a  mile.  They  are 
approximated  17^  X  18  in.  in  size,  so  that  each  map  represents 
an  area  of  about  2271  square  miles.  The  maps  are  drawn 
with  the  care  and  have  the  beauty  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  work  which  comes  from  this  department.  The  streams 
and  other  bodies  of  water  are  represented  by  blue  lines,  the 
topography  by  contour  lines  printed  in  brown  or  bronze-colored 
ink,  and  the  roads,  boundary  lines,  and  lettering  in  black. 
Thev  are  exquisite  examples  of  this  kind  of  work,  and  what 
is  01  more  importance,  their  correctness  is  authenticated  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and  the  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  of  New  York.  These  maps  are  made  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  Department  at  Washington  and  the  State 
of  New  York,  Congress  and  the  State  Legislature  having  each 
made  an  appropriation  to  meet  the  expense,  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  same 'thing  has  been  done  in  the  States  of 
Connecticut  and  New  Jersey. 

Most  of  the  sheets  before  us  were  engraved  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  one  by  Evans  &  Bartle,  and  the 
others  by  Julius  Bien  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  All  the  maps 
were  made  under  the  authoritv  of  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  J.  W.'Powell.' Martin  Schenck,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Henry  Gannett.  Chief 
Topographer,  H.  M.   Wilson,  Geographer,  in  charge.     The 


**  The  Iron  Founder"  Supplement.  A  Complete  Illustrated 
Exposition  of  the  Art  of  Casting  in  Iron,  Comprising  the 
Erection  and  Management  of  Cupolas,  Reverberatory  Fur- 
l^naces,  Blowers,  Dams,  Ladles,  etc.;  Mixing  Cast  Iron  ; 
Founding  of  Chilled  Car- Wheels  ;  Malleable  Iron  Castings  ; 
Foundry  Equipments  and  Appliances  ;  Gkar  Molding  Ma- 
chines ;  Molding  Machines ;  Burning,  Chilling,  Softening, 
Annealing,  Pouring  and  Feeding  ;  Foundrjr  Materials  ;  Ad- 
vanced Molding ;  Measurement  of  Castings ;  Wrought 
Iron,  Steel,  etc.  Also  the  Founding  of  Stations  ;  the  Art 
of  taking  Casts ;  Pattern  Molding  ;  Useful  Formulas  and 
Tables.  By  Simpson  Bolland,  Practical  Molder  and  Man- 
ager of  Foundries.  1\  X  5  in.,  392  pp.  New  York  :  John 
Wiley  &  Sons. 

As  indicated  by  its  title,  this  book  is  a  supplement  to  the 
author's  earlier  book,  "The  Iron  Founder."  The  supple- 
ment begins  with  a  chapter  on  the  Evolution  of  the  Iron 
Founder's  Art,  which  is  followed  by  one  on  Blast  Blowers, 
which  gives  a  description  of  the  several  kinds  of  blowing  en- 
gines used  in  the  past,  as  well  as  some  of  those  in  use  at  the 
present  day.  Among  the  latter  the  Sturtevant,  the  Mackenzie, 
and  the  Koot  blowers  are  illustrated  and  described.  The 
chapter  on  Mixine  Cast  Iron,  with  the  description  of  its  chemi- 
cal composition,  it  is  feared,  will  not  be  of  very  material  help 
to  practical  founders.  Underlying  the  descriptions  the  author 
seems  to  entertain  the  idea  that  mixing  iron  is  a  great  mystery, 
and  the  reader  is  left  in  doubt  whether  it  has  all  been  revealed 
to  him.  The  chapter  on  Foundry  Cupolas  is  very  clear,  but 
might  have  been  fuller.  A  defect  in  the  bcok  is  that  no  titles 
are  printed  with  the  engravings.  In  looking  through  a  book 
of  this  kind,  the  *'  looker"  often  wants  to  know  what  a  given 
illustration  represents  without  reading  the  whole  description 
of  it. '  Titles  to  engravings  are  a  great  help  in  doing  this.  In 
these  days  of  overmuch  literature,  the  number  of  people  who 
look  through  books  and  dan*t  read  them  is  much  larger  than 
those  who  do  read  them.  The  demands  of  the  fonner  class 
ought  to  be  regarded.  In  the  chapter  on  Reverberatory  or 
Air  Furnaces  their  characteristic  features  are  not  sufficiently 
explained.  A  little  elucidation  of  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  each  would  be  a  great  help  to  students  who  are  not 
practical  founders. 

The  subjects  treated  are :  Casting  One^  Hundred  Tons  of 
Iron,  showing  the  construction  and  use  of  the  necessary  equip- 
ment for  pouring  heavy  castings,  dams,  receivers,  air  furnaces, 
ladles,  with  table  of  capacity,  runners,  etc. ;  Castings,  how  to 
obtain  their  measurement  and  secure  their  weights.  In  this 
latter  chapter  there  is  a  long  dissertation  on  arithmetic,  men- 
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suration,  tables  of  weights,  and  strength  of  different  materials 
which  ought  not  to  ha7e  a  place  in  the  body  of  the  book.  If 
given  at  all,  it  ought  to  have  been  placed  in  an  appendix. 

A  chapter  on  Foundry  Appliances  includes  testing  machines, 
block  and  plate  methods  oi  molding,  gear  molding  by  ma- 
chinery, and  a  description  of  some  modem  molding  machines. 
A  reviewer  cannot  help  but  see  what  an  excellent  chance  the 
author  missed  of  giving  a  sort  of  primer  on  the  strength  of 
cast  iron,  how  to  test  it,  its  behavior  under  test,  and  the  influ- 
ences which  effect  its  strength.  The  engravings  in  this  chap- 
ter, especially  those  of  molding  machines,  are  very  bad,  and 
the  descriptions  of  them  inadequate.  Chains,  Beams,  Slings, 
Hooks,  Ropes,  etc..  Pouring,  Flo  wing-off.  and  Feeding  Cast- 
ings are  described  in  much  ofetail,  and  the  reader  will  be  richly 
repaid  for  the  time  given  to  this  part  of  the  book.  In  the  re- 
maining portion  of  it  the  following  subjects  are  discussed : 
Studs,  Chaplets  and  Anchors,  High  Class  Molding,  Sectional 
Molding  for  Heavy  Qreen  Sand  Work,  the  Founding  of  Statues 
in  Iron  and  Bronze.  *  This  last  chapter  contains  an  engraving 
of  a  statue  of  Venus  which  makes  one  doubt  whether  she  was 
the  goddess  of  beauty.  If  she  resembled  the  engraving,  she 
was  certainly  not  a  beautiful  goddess. 

The  author  gives  us  dissertations  on  the  art  of  Taking  Casts, 
Pattern  Modeling  in  Clay,  the  Making  of  Malleable  Iron  Cast- 
ings and  Chilled  Car- Wheels,  directions  how  to  Repair  Broken 
and  Cracked  Castings,  and  ends  with  descriptions  of  the  quali- 
ties of  various  materials  used  in  foundry  work  and  various 
useful  receipts. 

The  book  has  the  merits  and  the  defects  of  literature  which 
is  produced  by  **  practical''  men.  It  is  full  of  information 
relating  to  the  difficulties  encountered  in  doing  foundry  work, 
but  in  other  directions,  as  has  been  indicated,  the  treatment  of 
the  subjects  is  inadequate.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  highly 
recommended  to  those  who  want  information  concerning  the 
details  of  foundry  practice.  The  printing  and  paper  are  only 
''fair  to  middling;"  some  of  the  engravings  are  excellent, 
others  poor,  and  still  others  positively  bad. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 


Yalbittike  &  Co.  have  sent  us  a  pocket  memoranda  tablet 
with  calendar. .  It  is  bound  in  leather  with  celluloid  covers, 
and  is  designed  in  the  admirable  style  which  characterizes  all 
the  advert&ing  devices  of  this  house. 


tj^  The  Link- Belt  Machinery  Company  have  issued  a  little 
pocket  edition  of  a  pamphlet  describing  the  £wart  Friction 
Clutches  which  they  manufacture.  It  is  well  illustrated  with 
good  engravings  and  descriptions  of  the  clutch. 


United  States  Metallic  Packing  Company,  of  Philadel- 
phia. 51  pp.,  4i  X  7  in.  Illustrated.  Describes  different 
kinds  of  packing  made  by  the  Company,  with  good  illustra- 
tions showing  sectional  views  of  it,  and  a  long  list— which 
occupies  40  pp.— of  users  of  it. 


The  Buckeye  Automatic  Car  Coupler  Company,  Colum- 
bus, O.  25  pp.,  6  X  8|in.  Illustrated.  Describes  coupler, 
shows  dimensions  and  gauses,  form  and  method  of  construc- 
tion, gives  specifications  or  tests,  describes  material  used  in 
manufacture,  and  gives  reports  and  illustrations  of  results 
under  Master  Car>Builders'  tests. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Bureau  of  the  American  Rejniblics.  BuUetin  No,  61,  Uru- 
guay,   Washington,  D.  C. 

EUHrMty  up  to  Date,  for  Light,  Power,  and  TVaction,  By 
John  B.  Verity,  M.  Inst.  E.E.  New  York  :  Frederick  Wame 
&Co. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  BaUroad  Commie- 
eioners  of  the  State  of  New  York  foi*  the  Tear  1898.  •  Volume  I. 
Albany. 

Seventh  AnntuU  Report  of  t?ie  Interstate  Oommeree  Commis- 
sion :  December  1,  1898.  Washington  :  Government  Printing 
Office. 

T?ie  Electric  Transmission  of  Intelligence  and  other  Advanced 
Primers  of  Electricity,  By  Edwin  J.  Houston,  A.M.  New 
York  :  The  W.  J.  Johnston  Company,  Limited.  * 


The  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway,  A  Study  in  Municipal 
Activity.  By  J.  H.  Hollander,  Fellow  in  Economics,  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  A  memorial  of  Lucius  S.  Merriam, 
Ph.D.  (J.  H.  U.).  (Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  His- 
torical and  Political  Science.)  Baltimore :  The  Johns  Hop- 
kins Press. 

The  Gorrespondenee  School  of  Mechanics,  A  System  of  Home 
Study  in  Mechanics,  Geometrical  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 
This  is  a  pamphlet  of  56  pages  describing  the  methods  and 
course  of  instruction  in  this  school,  which  is  located  in  Scran- 
ton.  Pa.  Doubtless  there  are  many  students  who  are  unable 
to  go  to  a  technical  school  and  who  will  be  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  a  course  of  study  which  they  can  pursue  at  home. 
The  volume  before  us  will  give  them  information  about  the 
system  adopted  in  the  school  which  has  issued  this  publication. 

Piher- Graphite  Bushings  for  Bangers,  PiUow- Blocks,  Loose 
Pulleys,  etc.  Requiring  no  oiL  The  Link  Belt  Machinery 
Company,  Chicago,  111. 

This  little  publication  describes  the  merits  of  fiber-graphite, 
of  which  it  is  said  '*  that  by  its  use  line  shafting  and  Journals 
of  like  kind  may  be  run  absolutely  without  the  use  of  oil  or 
other  applied  lubricant,  at  any  desired  speed  and  at  pressures 
up  to  50  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  '*  Of  such  bearings  the  pub- 
lishers say  that  "about  4,000  have  been  installed."  Fiber- 
graphite  is  described  as  "  simply  the  highest  grade  of  lubri- 
cating plumbago,  compounded  with  otlier  materials  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  virtually  solid  graphite  linings." 

Many  readers  will  probably  read  what  is  said  In  this  publi- 
cation with  incredulity,  but  the  Company  issuing  it  are  not 
given  to  making  representations  which  they  cannot  substan- 
tiate. 


AN  EDITORIAL  PERPLEXITY. 


Thb  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  editor  of  this  paper, 
was  received  through  the  mail  a  short  time  ago  : 

Deab  Sirs 

I  am  very  interesting  over  this  Problem  in  yours  Book  from 
the  January.  This  Problem  it  is  right  when  you  all  this  Ques- 
tions in  a  answer  and  in  a  Drawing  you  got  Part  I.  What  is 
the  circle  ?  Part  II  Whe  you  make  a  straight  line  in  a  round 
line  and  a  round  bak  in  a  straight  line  Part  III  How  many 
Diameter  you  got  in  the  Elipse  or  oval  ?  Part  IV  Whe  you 
finishet  the  Diameter  out  from  the  Elipse  or  oval.  Please 
Mr  you  will  send  my  bak  on  answer  I  give  you  over  all  an 
answer  and  a  drawing. 

Yours  very  trully 

The  meaning  of  this  is  as  hard  to  make  out  as  the  explana- 
tions in  some  of  the  recent  technical  books. 


TENDER  FRAME,  PHILADELPHIA  ft  READING 

RAILROAD. 


Ttf  the  Editor  of  the  Ambrican  Ekoinebb  Aim  Railboad 
Journal : 

I  notice  in  the  December  number  of  your  Journal  an 
article  on  Philadelphia  &  Reading  iron  tender  frame,  which 
contains  some  errors  which  I  would  beg  leave  to  correct. 
First,  the  channels  are  not  butted  together  on  the  center  line, 
as  stated,  but  on  the  sides,  88^  in.  from  end.  This  is  done  for 
two  reasons.  The  frame  being  but  90  in.  wide  makes  the  end 
sill  or  bent  portion  comparatively  small,  and  therefore  much 
easier  and  cheaper  handled  in  smithshop  than  if  side  sills  were 
bent  at  ends,  as  per  your  statement.  All  our  old  iron  tenders 
had  channels  butted  in  center,  but  without  proper  bracing 
this  became  an  element  of  wealcness,  and  in  repairing,  instead 
of  just  putting  in  patches,  we  put  in  whole  new  ends  and 
spliced  same  to  sides  with  splice  plates  from  2  to  8  ft.  from 
ends,  as  shown  on  engraving,  and  have  had  no  trouble  with 
this  construction.  We  therefore  adopted  this  in  preference  to 
the  old  construction  on  the  new  frame.  This  splice  is  also 
at  a  part  of  the  frame  which  is  not  subjected  to  heavy  trans- 
verse loads,  as  it  is  at  or  near  the  extremity  of  tank.  In  ten- 
sion this  splice  possesses  strength  equal  to  other  parts  of  frame. 

The  body  bolster  is  composed  of  three  pieces,  the  tension 
members  being  f  in.  X  6  in.,  and  the  compression  1  in.  X  16 
in.  The  tension  members  being  flanged  at  end  are  made  in 
two  pieces  for  convenience  in  smithshop.    The  compression 
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member,  not  requiring  such  difficult  bending,  ia  left  in  one 

Tou  take  ub  to  task  for  the  scanty  diagonal  bradng.  I 
would  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  have  frHines  In  serTice  with 
bracing  which  ia  loferior  to  this,  and  we  have  no  trouble. 
FunhermoTe,  there  is  space  allowed  for  a  water  scoop  and 
necessary  mecbaoism.  If  you  examine  into  detiJl,  you  will 
also  find  that  If  braclog  were  extended  it  would  be  Impossible 
to  get  it  cither  in  or  out  without  tesriog  frame  apart. 

The  old  design  of  frames  called  for  a  number  of  boles 
through  Sanges  of  chanaels,  aod  particularly  was  this  the 
case  where  the  bolsters  crossed  the  BJlla.  The  consequence 
was  that  thealllfl  would  bend  through  these  holes,  for  the  veiy 
life  of  the  metal  was  cut  away.  In  Ihe  now  dealEo  you  will 
not  Sod  one  hole  io  the  flanges,  except  at  such  places  where 
the  channel  is  not  aubjectt^  to  an  upward  or  downward 
thrust,  or  near  the  ends  of  the  chaonela,  where  the  strength  is 
Gzceasife. 

When  the  channels  are  subjected  to  a  load,  you  will  invari- 
ably find  tlie  boles  at  or  near  the  neutral  axis  of  the  beam. 
To  accomplish  this  it  became  necessary  to  make  some  parts 
somewhat  expensive.  Notice  the  construction  where  the 
bolsters  are  fastened  to  center  sills.  The  channels  rest  on 
projections  from  a  cast-iron  box  or  Slling  piece,  to  which  they 
are  bolted  through  the  neutral  axis.  The  bolsters  are  also 
bolted  to  this  bos,  wliich  extends  i  In.  above  channels,  thereby 
taking  away  all  possibility  of  bolsters  and  channels  chafing 
on  each  other  and  cutting  away  the  best  metal  If  they  should 
become  loose. 

At  the  front  end  it  was  possible  to  get  in  only  one  stiffening 
plat«  i  in.  tbich.  At  the  back  end  there  are  two,  one  top  ana 
one  bottom.  The  brackets  for  bumper-blocks  are  bolted 
direct  to  the  under  plate.  The  bracket  tor  back  puUing  cast- 
ing is  also  bolted  to  same  plate.  In  addition  to  the  stiffening 
plates  at  back  end  there  is  also  a  filling  casting  between  plates 
and  between  center  sills,  to  which  casting  the  plates  and  Bills 
are  bolted,  thereby  making  a  solid  construction  at  back  end. 

These  plates,  both  back  and  front,  take  the  anchor-bolts 
which  hold  tank  in  position.  The  floor  (not  shown  on  draw- 
ing) is  bolted  to  atrlpe  which  are  on  inside  of  center  sills  and 
on  outside  of  side  sills,  but  which  are  not  bolted  to  sills.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  possible  after  raising  tank  to  take  Boor 
oS  in  one  piece.  We  deem  the  weight  of  tank  Snd  strips  suIB- 
cient  to  keep  floor  from  shifting  in  all  ordinary  service,  and  in 
case  of  a  wreck  Its  conatruciion  does  not  matter  much. 

Reu)ino,  Pa.  B.  L.  Mobkb,  M.  B. 


MODERN  LOCOMOTIVES. 


S.  W.  Johnson,  beiuK  the  first  of  an  order  of  10  having  _. 
eral  new  features.  Like  the  former  engines  of  the  class,  it 
has  a  leading  bogie  and  single  driving-wheels  of  7  ft.  6  in. 
diameter.  The  cjlhidets  of  the  17S  class  are  19  hi.  X  36  in., 
and  inclined  downward  to  the  driving-axle.  The  valves  are 
ot  the  piston  pattern  worked  by  link-motion,  and  placed  below 
the  cylinders  and  Inclined  upward  to  the  driving-axle.  The 
boiler  pressure  Is  160  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

No.  179  has  been  tried  a  Few  trips  before  being  painted,  and 
has  given  some  wonderfully  good  results. 

There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  plalon-valves  placed 
under  the  cylinders  will  be  a  striking  improvement,  the  very 
fact  that  they  drain  the  cylinders  of  water  Is  of  the  highest 
Importance  In  practice.  Cleubnt  B.  Btbetton,  C.B. 

Lbicbstbb,  December  30, 1893. 


THE  INDUSTRIES  OP  CHEMNITZ. 


B  good  enough  to  give  me  a  marked  copy  of 
your  very  interesting  magazine.  The  Ahericau  Enoinker 
Ajm  ItA.ii.ROAj)  JoL'KNAi,.  I  read  itscontents,  and  cannot  help 
complimenting  you  on  style,  stuff,  and  make-up.  The  articles. 
besides  being  well  written,  are  nicely,  neatly,  and  Intelligently 
illustrated,  the  matter  Is  of  current  interest,  treated  broadly 
enough  for  the  layman,  and  detalledly  enough  tor  the  tech- 
nician ;  the  magazine  Is  a  very  convenient  size,  well  printed 
and  bound.  I  cannot  comment  on  these  things  without  com- 
plimenting their  author.  Merited  praise  ia  the  hard  worker's 
and  Just  man's  due.     Intelligent  men  cannot  be  flattered. 


What  1  want  to  say  here  Is  that  Chemnitz,  tbis  far  inland 
Saxtu  city,  the  Manchester  and  Nottingham  of  Germany, 
illustrates  as  much  as  any  dty  in  the  empire  the  striving,  get- 
there  spirit  of  the  modem  Oerman. 

In  1884—60  years  ago— Chemnitz  counted  within  her  gates 
ai,187  people;  to-day  ahe  has  160,000:  18S4.  21,000;  1840, 
28,100  ;  1846,  29.000  :  ISflS.  84,000  ;  1858, 40,500  ;  1864,  SS.OOO  ; 
1871,  98,000  ;  1875.  78,000  ;  1880,  95,000  ;  1886, 110.000  ;  1890, 
138,960 ;  1894,  150,000. 

Chemnitz  counts  In  the  world's  markets  as  Qennany 's  textile 
center.  Here  is  the  home  of  hosiery  and  underwear.  Last 
year  (1892)  there  came  hito  Chemnitz  18,668,961  lbs.  of  raw 
cotton,  S. 291, 439  lbs.  ot  cotton  yam.  There  waa  sent  out 
1.612,778  lbs.  raw  cotton,  5,281,644  cotton  yarn,  and  16,056,- 
962  cotton  and  woolen  goods. 

Back  in  the  forties  Chemnitz  began  the  manufacture  of 
machines.  During  the  decade  that  went  out  with  1860  sbe 
conid  count  only  883  persons  In  her  machine  shops.  One 
concern  alone  until  quite  recently  employed  6,000,  and  to-day, 
in  spito  of  dull  limes,  has  on  Its  active  pay  rolls  8,500.  One 
C!ompany,  the  Saxon  Loom  Company,  has  sent  out  Its  60,000th 
loom,  and  employs  (a.d.  1893)  1,000  peraons.  lAst  year  there 
was  brought  into  the  city  86,022,847  lbs.  of  raw  Iron  ;  there 
was  sent  out  machines  and  parts  of  machines,  48,601,000  lbs. 


year  of  |7,600,000.  In  1851,  |760,000  meas'ired  the  amount 
in  textiles ;  last  year  and  tor  several  years  past  It  has  been 
above  »I7,000,000. 

To-day  (a.d.  December  20,  I8fl8)  started  the  narrow.gange 
trolley  electric  cars.  Last  year  the  company  carried  In  horse- 
can  1,600,000  persons,  pocketing  (40,000.  The  local  banks 
turned  over  $281,069,685,  one  bank  alone  doing  a  bualness  of 
more  than  |28,0B4,000.  How  was  It  possible  to  do  all  this 
and  the  "  much  more"  that  goes  with  it,  but  not  Interesting 
enough  to  lake  up  your  valuable  space  ?  First  of  all,  because 
of  energy,  activity,  enterprise,  and  intelligently  directed  ad- 
vertising. One  firm  jumped  from  330  hands  hi  1885  to  7S6  In 
1888,  from  thousands  to  millions.  How !  By  going  to  a  place 
orcounlrycallodtheCniiedatatcaof  America,  lying  In  latitudes 
between  Mexico's  Gulf  and  our  great  lakes,  and  between 
longitudes  west  and  east  running  through  Cape  Cod  and  the 
Golden  Gale,  and  not  only  telling  the  people  about  his  wares. 
but  by  getting  American  papers— for  pay,  of  course — to"  push 
them."  By  combining  chemistry  with  practical  workman- 
ship, by  putting  the  theoriat,  the  scientist  aide  bv  side  with 
his  trained  workmen  to  watch  every  change.  .He  got  the 
secrets  wanted,  worked  them  up,  and  conqu^ed.  It  Is  a  com- 
bination that  gives  Germany  her  succeBsee.  Her  scboola, 
especially  her  real  gymnasiums,  the  technical.  Industrial,  and 
industrial  art  schools  are  doing  It. 

In  business  schools  tM  beat  the  world,  but  in  building  up 
captains  of  industry,  the  man  to  make  sdenoe  the|bandmtud  of 
inventive  geniua,  to  rob  Nature,  where  no  necessity  demands, 
of  her  richest  secrets,  Europe  leads.  France,  Soltzerland,  Ger- 
many, Scandinavia,  Russia  are  ahead. 

Gel  Iheae  schools  for  us,  give  them  to  Yankee  genius,  and 
the  end  will  more  than  justify  effort  and  expenditure.  Out 
of  these  cities  are  sent  trained  men  year  after  year.  They  go 
by  rail,  boat,  or  caravan  Into  remote  and  near  countries,  they 
carry  thdr  country  wIUi  them,  they  come  hack  bringing  orders 
or  send  them.  'These  orders,  no  matter  how  amaJl  or  large, 
are  filled.  Colore  that  cannot  be  obtained  elaewberc  the  Ger- 
man plods  till  they  are  obtained.  He  may  not  be  brilliant  as  his 
French  rival,  or  inventive  as  our  EngllAman,  but,  better  than 
both,  he  knows  how  to  take  up,  persevere,  carry  oui  and  com- 
bine. To  [Ireless  energv  he  unites  a  plodding  perseverance, 
sure  In  time  to  bring  thdr  rewards. 

J.  0.  UONAOHAJI, 

CHBicnrz,  December  21.  1898- 


THE  RAILWAY  SIGNAL  QUESTION. 

Bditor  of  the  Amkricah  Enoinskr  akd  Railkoas  Jourhal  : 
The  Increasing  number  of  serious  collisions  between  rail- 
way trains  has  for  some  time  elicited  unfavorable  comment 
respecting  the  management  ot  our  railways.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  In  nearly  every  case  the  signaling  apparatus 
was  wretchedly  primitive,  or  else  that  no  signalhig  was  used. 
Now,  In  point  ot  fact,  the  science  and  art  of  railway  signal- 
ing have  been  developed  to  a  remarkable  extent  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  English  railways,  being  those  which 
earliest  saw  large  and  congested  tralBc  conditions,  with  ever- 
Increasing  demand  for  greater  speed,  have  naturally  home  tlie 
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brant  of  practical  experience  in  the  signal  field,  and  conse- 
quently American  railway  managers  have  not  so  soon  become 
aware  of  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  the  service. 

The  recent  disasters  have  to  a  certain  extent  awakened  a  few 
managers  to  the  increasing  ratio  of  danger  in  proportion  to 
the  ever-increasing  number  and  speed  of  trains,  but  in  aU  prob- 
ability no  very  general  introduction  of  proper  signal  appli- 
ances will  take  place  until  the  Government  is  compell^  to 
exercise  some  kind  of  supervision  of  railroads  to  guara  against 
the  recurrence  of  such  cycles  of  disasters,  whi(£  will  surely 
come  in  future  if  some  such  precautions  are  not  taken. 

Collisions  between  railway  trains  mav  be  divided  into  three 
classes — viz.  :  1.  Rear  end,  or  those  which  are  caused  by  one 
train  overtaking  another  occupying  the  same  pair  of  rails. 
2.  Butting,  or  those  caused  by  mistaken  understanding  as 
regards  nght  of  way  in  single  track  working.  8.  Those 
caused  by  the  wrong  placement  of  switches,  or  the  confiiction 
of  signals  at  juncUons  or  grade  crossings.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  best  way  to  guard  against  rear-end  colli- 
sions is  by  the  adoption  of  the  block  system.  The  managers 
of  some  roads  have  apparently  understood  this  to  mean  simply 
the  division  of  track  into  block  sections  of  suitable  length, 
and  the  employment  of  men  at  the  block  stations  in  telegraph- 
ic communication  with  each  other. 

Discipline  and  the  use  of  properly  constructed  block-signal- 
ing instruments,  operated  under  carefull/ formulated  rules  and 
regulations,  have  played  quite  a  third-rate  part.  The  compara- 
tive efficiency  of  the  block  system  installed  In  this  way,  instead 
of  as  experience  would  dictate,  may  be  illustrated  by  troops 
armed  with  gas-pipes,  instead  of  rifle  barrels.  It  is  necessary 
to  provide  two  safeguards  for  the  aid  of  the  signalman  in  the 
performanceof  his  duty— viz. :  1.  A  carefully  constructed  block 
signaling  mechanism ;  2.  A  carefully  prepared  set  of  rules  and 
regulations  dealing  with  the  numerous  contingencies  of  traffic, 
for  the  governance  of  all  concerned  with  the  safety  of  the  line. 

The  New  York  Central  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  railroads  have  recently  equiped  the  most  important 
parts  of  their  lines  with  signalmg,  which  in  general,  but  not 
in  detail,  may  be  said  to  represent  the  crystalized  result  of  all 
technical  experience  since  railways  were  commenced. 

The  mere  equipment  of  a  railway  with  good  signaling  ap- 
pliances is,  asaioresaid,  only  half  the  battle,  and  it  vet  remains 
lor  our  best  railwavs  to  formulate  proper  and  sufficient  rules 
and  regulations  suitable  to  the  divers  contingencies  arising 
from  time  to  time  in  the  movement  of  trains. 

It  was  with  a  glimpse  of  this  need  in  view  that  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association  recently  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  block  signaling  at  present  in  use  in  this  country, 
and  to  draw  up  a  set  of  standard  rules.  Their  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  a  very  good  basis  for  their  work  may 
be  found  in  the  rules  drawn  up  by  the  Railway  Clearing  House 
of  Great  Britain. 

Where  but  one  track  exists,  necessitating  the  use  of  the  rails 
in  both  directions,  a  most  serious  condition  faces  us — viz.,  the 
danger  of  a  butting  collision,  through  mistake  as  to  right 
of  track.  The  safeguard  at  present  in  use  in  this  country 
depends  entirely  upon  the  proper  transmission  and  understand- 
ing of  telegraphic  messages,  sent  to  the  crews  of  those  trains 
which  are  to  pass  each  other  at  passing  sidings  other  than  those 
indicated  by  the  time  schedule. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  mistakes  often  occur  in  this 
message  system,  resulting  seriously  in  almost  e  very  case.  This 
grave  danger  appears  to  have  been  at  last  overcome  by  the 
aid  of  mechanism,  molded  to  form  by  railway  men  of  experience. 

The  new  safeguard  is  known  as  the  Interlocking  Train 
Staff  System.  Each  section  of  single  track  between  two 
passing  sidings  is  provided  with  two  staff  machines,  one  at 
each  end.  These  machines  contain  a  number  of  metallic  staffs, 
and  are  electrically  interlocked  through  Uie  medium  of  line 
wires.  No  train  or  engine  is  allowed  to  proceed  on  any  piece 
of  single  track  until  the  engineman  has  received  a  staff.  The 
issue  of  a  staff  from  the  machine  is  under  the  electrical  control 
of  the  signalman  at  the  remote  passing  siding,  and  the  issue  of 
more  than  one  staff  from  any  pair  of  machines  at  one  and  the 
same  time  is  mechanically  prevented. 

The  issue  of  a  second  staff  for  another  train  proceeding  in 
either  direction  is  dependent  upon  the  rehousing  of  the  me 
staff  in  one  of  the  machines  appertaining  to  that  section  of 
single  track.  It  wiU  be  clear  that  as  only  one  train  staff  can 
be  out,  therefore  only  one  train  can  occupy  any  section  of  sin- 
gle track  at  one  ana  the  same  time.  It  may  be  pointed  out 
that  this  is  simply  a  form  of  block  working.  Staffs  are  em- 
ployed instead  of  or  in  addition  to  the  line  si^uds,  because 
the  authority  t*  proceed  does  not  depend  on  sight,  but  is  tangi- 
ble, in  the  form  of  a  staff.  Experienced  men  consider  this 
extra  precaution  very  advisable,  on  account  of  the  dangers 
peculiar  to  single-track  operation. 


2.This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  means  employed  to 
guard  against  collisions  at  junctions  or  other  points  where 
switches  occur  and  trabs  are  required  to  cross  the  path  of 
others  at  various  speeds. 

n&e  interlocking  system  is  invariably  employed  in  such  cases. 
This  system  consists  of  the  concentration  at  a  central  point  of 
all  the  signal  and  switch-operating  levers  of  any  system  of 
switches.  These  levers  are  so  interlocked  with  each  other,  by 
means  of  mechanical  appliances,  as  to  make  the  setting  of  con- 
flicting switches  and  ragnals  mechanically  impossible.  In 
addition  to  thvs  all  the  facing  switches  are  provided  with  a 
device  luown  as  a  detector  bar,  which  prevents  the  signalman 
from  throwing  the  switch  under  a  train  and  thus  causing  what 
is  known  as  a  "  split.'* 

When  the  block  system  is  in  use  these  interlockina;  plants 
are  necessarily  combined  with  the  block  working,  ana  in  fact 
become  the  most  important  block  stations.  All  switching 
operations  on  the  main  tracks  are  thus  carried  on  strictly  under 
the  block  rules.  A.  H.  Johmson. 


THE  LOCOMOTIVE  PROBLEM. 


(Ctomctlon  relating  to  the  lait  eolotioD.) 


BT  KBN£  DB  BAUSBTJBB,  O.K.,  BOANOKB,  VA. 


[Thb  following  paper  is  proffered  by  Mr.  de  Saussure  as  a 
correction  to  the  solution  given  in  our  January  issue.  As  the 
subject  has  now  been  most  fully  treated,  we  deem  it  advisable 
to  close  the  discussion  with  this  publication. — Ed.] 

So  many  different  solutions  of  this  problem  have  been  al- 
ready published  in  the  Ambbican  Enginbeb  (and  the  problem 
having  of  course  only  one  correct  solution),  it  is  high  time 
to  settle  this  question  and  to  proclaim  whidi  one  of  &e  solu- 
tions is  correct. 

I  attempted  in  the  last  issue  (January,  18M)  to  give  a  purely 
geometrical  solution,  employing  the  usual  memods  of  the 
cinematical  g^metry ;  this  demonstration  is  correct,  but  I 
must  confess  that  the  conclusion  I  made  then  was  wrong  ;  In 

other  words,  it  is  true  enough  that  if  the  connecting-rod  A  B 
is  produced  imtil  it  meets  at  C  the  vertical  line  drawn  through 
the  center  0,  the  speed  of  the  piston  is  at  any  time  proportional 
to  the  length  0  C7,  so  that  the  maximum  speed  of  the  piston  is 
attained  when  0  0  \&  maximum.  But  I  was  not  right  in  say- 
ing that  0  0  \%  evidently  maximum  when  the  connecting-rod 
is  at  right  angle  with  the  crank-pin  radius,  and  I  want  to 
correct  this  part  of  the  solution. 
As  the  correct  part  of  my  last  dononstration  was  purely 

geometrical,  I  propose  to  use  only  geometrical  reasonments  all 
le  way  through— that  is,  to  And  geometiically  when  the 
maximum  of  0  0  occurs. 


I  have  shown  already  that  during  an  element  of  time,  d  t, 
the  connecting-rod  rotates  around  the  virtual  center  8.  It  O' 
is  the  position  of  0  after  the  time  d  t,  and  if  we  trace  a  circle 
passing  through  G\  taking  /8  as  a  center,  this  circle  cuts  the 
connecting-rod  .^  C7  at  a  certain  point  D,  and  D  is  the  place 
where  G'  was  before  the  element  of  time  d  t  had  elapsed. 

Reciprocally,  if  we  knew  the  position  of  D  we  could  obtain 
the  next  position  of  0  by  tracing  a  circle  through  D  (3  being 
the  center)  and  taldng  its  intersection  with  the  vertical  line 
0  0.    Now,  when  the  angle  8  OAia  less  than  90**  (as  shown 
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in  the  figure),  the  point  G\  thus  obtained,  will  be  above  C; 
and  when  the  angle  8CA]&  more  than  90'',  the  point  G'  thus 
obtained  will  be  below  C 

But  the  maximum  ot  0  0  will  be  attained  when  the  next 
position  of  0  will  be  neither  above  nor  below  G  (the  maximum 
corresponding  to  a  stationary  position  of  C  during  the  time 
d  t).  In  order  to  fulfill  this  condition,  the  line  S  C  must  be 
exactly  at  right  angle  with  the  connecting-rod  A  G, 

The  problem  is  now  completely  solved  by  a  purely  geometri- 
cal method,  and  I  will  announce  it  as  follows  : 

**  T/ie  maaimum  and  miiwnum  speed  of  the  piston  Tiappenfor 
Hie  ttoo  positions  of  tfie  connecting-rod,  in  which  tliis  connecting- 
rod  is  at  right  angle  with  the  virtual  line  8  G.'*  This  is,  I 
think,  the  first  complete  and  correct  geometrical  solution  of 
the  problem. 

This  solution  contradicts  of  course  the  one  I  published  in  the 
last  issue,  on  account  of  the  mistake  made  in  the  latter  as 
above  mentioned.  I  thought  then  that  the  maximum  speed  of 
the  piston  was  attained  when  the  connecting-rod  was  at  right 
angle  with  the  crank-pin  radius  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  connect- 
ing-rod must  be  at  right  angle  with  the  line  8  C\  and  this  con- 
dition prevents  it  to  be  also  at  right  angle  with  the  crank-pin 
radius  0  B,  because  0  B  and  8  G  meet  at  point  8,  and  therefore 
are  not  parallel. 

I  retract,  then,  all  I  have  said  concerning  the  prior  analytical 
solution  given  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Lindenberger  (in  April,  1898), 
and  apologize  to  him  for  having  said  that  his  solution  was  not 
right.  On  the  contrary,  the  geometrical  solution  as  given 
here  confirms  tiie  result  obtained  bv  Mr.  Lindenberger  analyti- 
cally, that  the  maximum  speed  of  the  piston  does  not  corre- 
spond to  the  position  where  the  connecting-rod  is  at  right 
angle  with  the  crank-pin  radius,  but  is  very  near  it  (this  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  when  the  connectin|2:-rod  is  at  right 
angle  with  8  G,  8  B  ib  very  near  8  C,  the  point  8  being  very 
far). 

I  will  sav  further  that  the  solutions  given  prior  to  the  one 
of  Mr.  Lindenberger  are  not  correct ;  such  is  the  case  of  the 
solutions  given  by  W.  H.  Trethewey,  Stratford,  Ont.  (July, 
1892) ;  Edward  Walker,  New  York  (August,  1892) ;  Professor 
F.  A.  Weihe,  Delaware  College  (January,  1898),  and  myself 
(January.  1894),  who  assumed  that  the  piston  has  a  maximum 
speed  when  the  connecting-rod  is  at  right  angle  with  the  crank- 
pin  radius.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  solutions  assuming  that  this 
maximum  occurs  at  the  highest  and  lowest  point  of  the  crank- 
pin  circle,  as  no  scientific  methods  could  lead  to  such  a  result. 

Only  two  solutions  published  so  far  were  correct,  the  one  of 
Mr.  Lindenberger  and  the  one  of  T.  B.  Leeper,  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, Easton,  Pa.  (July,  1892).  I  must  say  I  did  not  have  time 
to  go  over  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Leeper,  but  anyway  his 
method  is  able  to  lead  to  a  correct  solution.  But  these  two 
solutions  are  analytical,  and  require  a  pretty  long  demonstra- 
tion ;  besides,  they  do  not  gire  any  geometrical  or  analytical 
condition  defining  the  position  of  the  maximum  in  a  general 
manner.  They  have  to  assume  that  the  length  of  the  connect- 
ing-rod and  the  radius  of  the  crank-pin  are  given  numerically, 
and  so  give  only  the  solution  for  the  case  corresponding  to 
these  numerical  data. 

As  I  said  above,  the  geometrical  condition  defining  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum speeed  of  the  piston  is  that  the  anj^le  8G  A 
be  a  right  angle,  and  this  condition  applies  to  any  size  of  the 
connecting-r^  and  of  the  crank-pin  radius. 


NOTES  AND   NEWS. 


^  New  Battleships  for  Eng^land.— In  a  recent  Admiralty  re- 
port it  is  announced  that  10  battleships,  already  provided  for 
under  the  Naval  Defense  Act,  will  be  completed  early  in  1894. 

Fast  Torpedo  Boat. —At  a  trial  of  Yarrow's  new  torpedo 
boat  Havock,  made  near  Gravesend  early  in  December,  the 
marvelous  average  speed  of  80  miles  an  hour  was  obtained  on 
a  run  of  100  miles. 

The  First  Balloon  Ascension  in  the  United  States.— The 
Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  Democrat  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  first  balloon  ascension  in  the  United  States  was  made  by 
Messrs.  Rittenhouse  and  Hopkins,  of  Philadelphia,  some  time 
in  the  year  1*288,  about  110  years  ago. 

A  zoo-lb.  Rail  on  the  Consolidated  Road.— It  is  reported 
from  New  Haven  that  the  work  of  relayiniz:  the  tracks  of  the 
New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Road  with  100  lb.  steel 
rails  has  been  completed  between  that  city  and  Springfield. 

An  Omission.- The  photographs  of  the  United  States  cruiser 
New  York,  which  were  illustrated  by  half-tone  engravings  in 
our  last  issue,  were  taken  by  William  H.  Rau,  of  1,824  Chest- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Owing  to  an  oversight  credit 
for  the  same  was  neglected  at  the  time  of  publication. 


Aluminum  for  Gas-holders. — Experiments  have  been  made 
by  MM.  Goutes  and  Sibillot  with  the  view  of  adopting  alumi- 
num as  the  material  for  the  gas-holders  of  dirigible  balloons, 
instead  of  silk  or  other  stuffs,  and  the  results  or  their  experi- 
ments have  been  satisfactory. 

Aluminium  in  Place  of  Tin.— In  an  article  in  the  Beimu 
8cientiflque,  M.  L.  de  Djeri  claims  that  aluminium  will  soon 
replace  tin  for  many  purposes.  For  equal  volumes  the  price 
of  the  two  metals  is  not  very  different,  and  the  alloys  of  alu- 
minium with  copper,  etc.,  are  superior  to  those  of  tin. 

Ships  for  the  Manchester  Canal.— The  ships  which  will 
hereafter  be  built  for  use  on  the  Manchester  Canal  are  to  have 
telescopic  masts.  The  lower  masts  are  of  hollow  steel,  and 
the  topmasts  will  be  of  wood  and  lowered  into  the  former 
when  the  ship  passes  bridges. 

New  Process  of  Rain- Making^. — A  new  process  of  rain- 
making  was  recently  brou^tit  before  the  A^emie  des  Sci- 
ences, Paris,  by  M.  Baudom.  His  theory  is  that  electricity 
maintains  the  water  in  the  douds  in  a  state  of  small  drops, 
and  if  the  electricity  be  discharged  the  water  will  come  down. 

Irrigation  of  the  Mojave  Desert.— The  great  project  of  irri- 
gating the  Mojave  Desert  by  means  of  a  mammoth  dam  to  bo 
built  at  Victor  Narrows,. on  the  line  of  the  Southern  California 
Railroad,  appears  to  be  an  assured  fact.  Documents  for  the 
formation  of  a  company  have  been  completed  and  signed. 

Italian  Petroleum. — Attention  has  recently  been  called  to 
the  finding  of  sources  of  petroleum  in  Italy  at  Emilia,  in  the 
province  of  Chieti.  The  light  given  by  it  is  of  a  clear  opal 
color  ;  50  to  60  per.  cent,  of  the  burning  oil  and  40  per  cent, 
of  benzine  are  obtained  from  it. 

Pocket  Telephone.— The  policemen  at  Newcastle,  Eng., 
are  said  to  have  been  equipped  with  pocket  telephones  with  a 
foot  or  two  of  wire  attached.  By  means  of  these  instruments 
they  can  communicate  with  the  fire  brigade  through  the  fire 
signal  boxes  without  breaking  the  glass  doors  of  the  same. 

Aluminum  Bullets.— Some  experiments  have  recentlv  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  developing  an  aluminum  bullet,  to 
be  used  in  place  of  lead  in  rifle  cartridges.  It  is  calculated 
that  a  soldier  can  carry  about  200  rounds.  In  testing  the 
penetrating  properties,  it  is  said  that  they  have  been  found  to 
be  superior  to  lead. 

Benzine  Wason.— A  four-wheeled  wagon  whose  motive 
power  is  supplied  by  a  benzine  engine  has  been  satisfactorily 
tested  in  Germany.  It  is  intended  to  carry  passengers  through 
city  streets  or  country  roads,  and  can  be  run  at  the  rate  of  half 
a  cent  a  mile.  The  wagon  and  engine  can  be  made  for  $500. 
The  speed  is  as  high  as  15  miles  an  hour. 

A  New  Gun.— M.  Tui^in.  who  is  well  known  as  a  discov- 
erer of  the  explosive  melinite,  has  invented  a  new  gun  whicJi 
is  said  to  be  very  effective.  Four  charges  can  be  fired  from  it 
in  15  minutes.  These  charges  contain  25,000  projectiles,  whidi 
are  scattered  over  an  area  of  236,808  sq.  ft.  at  a  distance  of 
11,488  ft. 

Long^est  Railway  Tangent  in  the  World.- The  longest 
reach  of  railway  without  a  curve  is  claimed  by  travelers  to  be 
that  of  the  new  Argentine  Pacific  Railway,  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  For  211  miles  it  is  without 
a  curve,  and  has  no  cutting  or  embankment  deeper  than  2  or 
8  ft 

A  Castle  in  the  Air.— A  Belgian  engineer,  Tobyanski,  has 
evolved  a  project  for  an  aerial  castle  for  the  Antwerp  Exhibi- 
tion. It  is  to  be,  judging  from  the  illustrations  published,  an 
immense  composite  balloon  consisting  of  six  parts,  which  are 
to  be  held  captive  at  a  height  of  1,600  ft.  It  is  to  be  reached 
by  elevators,  and  to  have  a  cafe,  observatories,  etc. 

India's  Telegraph  Service.— The  report  has  been  published 
that  a  great  advance  has  been  made  in  duplex  telegraphy  by 
an  invention  of  one  of  the  membere  of  the  Indian  telegraph 
staff.  It  is  said  that  duplex  messages  were  recently  trans- 
mitted without  repeaters  for  a  distance  of  2,100  miles  from 
Calcutta  to  Madras.    The  wire  used  was  of  copper. 

Photographing  Projectiles  in  Transit.— Professor  Fritch, 
of  Berlin,  has  succeeded  in  photographing  projectiles  in  tran- 
sit. He  exhibited  at  a  recent  lecture  photographs  showing 
the  air  waves  caused  by  the  missiles,  which  formed  a  legible 
record  of  the  velocity  with  which  they  traveled.  The  appa- 
ratus is  said  to  be  the  invention  of  a  boy  named  Vernon,  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

A  New  Insulatiujg  Material- The  great  electrical  manu- 
facturing concern  of  Berlin  has  introduced  a  new  insulating 
material  which  is  intended  to  replace  rubber  and  vulcanizea 
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fiber.  It  can,  tt  is  claimed,  be  turned.  Bled,  and  drilled  more 
easily  than  hard  rubber  ;  Qae  scren-lhreads  can  be  cut  on  it. 
and  It  can  be  pollslied.  It  does  cot  attack  metats,  and  can  be 
used  in  place  of  marble  and  slate  for  switchboards.  It  resists 
a  temperature  o(  450°  F.,  and  is' ud attacked  by  bydrocliloric 
or  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

First  Test  of  the  Air-pump.— The  Qrst  public  (est  of  the 
air-pump  was  made  in  1664  br  Its  inventor.  Otto  von  Guerlcke, 
In  the  presence  of  Emperor  Ferdinand  of  Germany.  Guericko 
appliea  the  carefully  ground  edges  of  two  metallic  hemi- 
Gpheres,  2  ft.  in  diameter,  to  each  otiier.  Afler  exhausting  the 
air  by  his  apparatus  he  attached  15  horses  to  each  hemisphere. 
Id  vain  did  they  attempt  to  separate  them  because  oi  the  enor- 
mous pressure  of  the  atmosphere.     The  experiment  was  a 

Hungarian  Railway  Tickets.— The  railwav  marks  invented 
bv  Uie  Hungarian  Mcnleter  Lukais  will  shorily  be  adopted  on 
all  Hungariim  railways.  For  the  future  no  traveler  on  Hun- 
garian railways  will  be  troubled  to  stand  waiting  at  the  ticket 
offlce  for  his  ticket,  lie  will  be  in  a  position  to  make  out  his 
ticket  for  himself.  On  a  blank  card  he  will  write  the  name  of 
the  station  from  which  he  takes  hia  departure,  and  that  of  the 
Station  he  means  to  go  to,  and  he  will  slick  on  to  the  remaining 
empty  space  on  the  card  as  many  "railway  marks"  as  his 
journey  will  cost.  The  blnnk  cards  will  be  oblainable  at  all 
tobacco  shops. — Ijond/m  Dailf/  Neat. 

Hand-hole  Cover  for  Boilers.— We  illustrate  a  man- and 
hand-hole  corer  that  has  been  designed'  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Wllllts, 
of  tlie  United  States  Navy,  for  ma- 
rine boilers.  The  plate  is  Qanged 
inward,  the  edee  faced  and  a  steel 
plate  cover  used  inside,  pulled  up  U> 
Ibe  face  by  a  bridge  and  bolt  In  the 
ordinary  way.  Itis'alijiplerand  bet- 
ter than  the  old  flat  hole  sliSeaed 
by  a  ring  rivaled  oa,  —  T/ie  Enffiaeer. 

Diaincmstation  of  Boilers  with 
Liquid  Carbonic  Acid.— The  Kevue 
de  Vhimie  JndutlrielU  says  that  at  a 
recent  meeting  oi  Ihe  Scientific  As- 
sociation of  Saxony  one  of  the  mem- 
bers de8cribe<l  the  use  of  liquid  car- 
bonic acid  SB  a  boiler  dislncruetaat. 
The  boiler  having  been  filled  with 
cold  water,  carbonic  acid  was  Intro- 
duced from  a  receptacle  near  at 
baud.  When  the  water  was  satu- 
rated with  Uie  gas,  the  acid  dissolved 
the  carlwnaie  of  lime,  which  was  the 
principal  element  contained  in  the 
scale,  and  precipitated  the  gypsum 
which  was  combined  with  it,  leaving 
the  sheets  of  the    boiler   perfectly 

Experiments  with  Shingles.— An  Interesting  experiment 

whh  shingles  was  tried  a  short  time  ago,  says  a  writer  in  an 
Englisli  journal.  A  green  6  in.  cedar  shingle,  fresh  from  the 
saw,  was  measured  and  weighed,  care  being  taken  to  get  both 
exact.  It  was  found  that  It  weighed  7  oz.  It  was  then  dried 
and  again  weighed  and  measured.  It  had  shrunk  nearly^  in., 
while  the  weight  had  decreased  from  T  oz.  to  3  ox.  It  was 
then  submerged  in  water  24  hours,  and  the  sia;  had  not 
changed  a  particle,  while  the  weight  had  increased  1  oz.,  dem- 
OQStrating  the  superiority  of  cedar  shingles  over  olhirs,  as 
when  once  dry  they  will  neither  shrink  with  excessive  heal  nor 
pry  one  another  off  the  roof  in  wet  weather. 

Hardness  of  Copper  and  Zinc- An  interesting  fact  con- 
cerning the  relative  hardness  of  copper  and  zinc  has  been 
brought  to  light  by  means  of  M.  Paul  Jannetaz's  new  scle- 
rometer.  Most  authors  regard  rinc  as  harder  than  copper. 
If,  however,  the  metals  are  examined  In  a  sufficiently  pure 
stale,  it  appears  that  copper  Is  the  harder  of  the  two.  This 
removes  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  harder  the  body 
the  1^  Its  atomic  volume. 

Tnoaal  aod  Bridge  to  Copenhagen.— Owing  to  the  accu- 
mulatioDB  of  Ice  which  cuts  off  Copenhagen  from  tjie  main- 
laud  during  part  of  the  winter.  It  is  now  proposed  to  build  a 
tunnel  between  the  island  of  Secland  and  Funcn  and  a  bridge 
between  Funen  and  the  mainland.  The  construction  will  be 
easy  owing  to  the  soft  nature  of  the  bottom,  and  the  island  of 
Spragal  will  be  used  for  ventilation  and  other  purposes. 
VFhen  the  work  is  completed  it  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
£1,800,000.  Copenhagen  wtU  be  two  hours  nearer  Ihe  cod- 
tioent. 
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Comparison  of  Artificial  Lights.— It  is  stated  that  a  care- 
ful examination  under  the  spectroscope  of  various  lights 
shows  that  Ihe  arc  lamp  and  Ihe  improved  Incandescent  gas- 
lights arc  the  artificial  sources  of  li^ht  that  approach  sunlight 
most  nearly  in  nature  ;  but  all  artibcial  light  has  a  wanner  or 
more  golden  light  than  daylight.  Ordinary  gas  flames  and 
ordinary  incandescent  lamps  emit  the  red  and  yellow  rays, 
and  are  consequently  less  satisfactory.  It  is  believed  that  a 
light  closely  approaching  daylight  in  character  oould  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  colored  reflectors  with  arc  lamps. 

A  Coloasal  Microscope. ^According  to  the  Annaitt  Teck- 
nigau,  a  gigantic  microscope  is  being  constructed  in  Munich. 
It  has  a  magnifying  power  of  11,000  diameters,  but  this  can  be 
increased  to  16,000  by  means  of  an  electric  light,  the  image  in 
this  case  being  thrown  on  a  screen.  In  order  that  the  heat  of 
the  lamp  may  occasion  no  expansion  of  the  metallic  parts  of 
the  armature  and  consequently  displace  tlie  focus  of  the  lenses, 
a  bronze  cylinder  containing  liquid  catbonicacidisso  arranged 
that  a  little  liquid  escapes  when  the  temperature  reaches  a  cer- 
tain point,  and  by  its  evaporation  reduces  the  armature  to  a 
normal  temperature. 

Preservation  of  Wood.— M.  Verrier  has  made  an  applica- 
tion of  the  following  method  of  preserving  wood.  The  wood 
which  ia  to  be  injected  is  cut  in  the  months  of  August  and 
October,  and  immediately  stripped  of  all  the  lateral  branches, 
merely  lieeping  a  bouquet  of  leaves  at  the  end  of  each  limb. 
The  wood  is  carefully  cut  or  sawed  so  that  all  tlie  pores  of  the 
wood  which  are  exposed  are  immediately  placed  in  vats  filled 
three-quarters  full  of  water,  into  which  from  175  to  230  lbs. 
of  pulverized  sulphate  of  copper  Is  added  per  100  galls.  The 
bouquet  of  leaves,  left  at  the  upper  end  of  eftcli  limb,  is  sufll- 
cicnt  to  cause  an  ascension  of  the  liquid  by  virtue  of  the  capil- 
lary attraction,  and  the  ascensional  energy  of  the  leaves.- 
Monitvar  Jnduxlriel. 

Cement  for  Steam- pipes. —A  cement  of  specially  valuable 
properties  for  steam-pipes,  in  filling  up  small  leaks,  such  as  a 
blow-hole  in  a  easting,  without  the  necessity  of  removing  the 
injured  piece,  has  been  compounded.  The  cement  in  question 
is  composed  of  G  lbs.  of  Pans  while,  5  lbs.  yellow  nclu«,  10  lbs. 
litharge,  5  lbs.  red  lead,  and  4  lbs.  black  oxide  manganese, 
these  various  materials  being  mixed  with  great  ttiorougbncss, 
a  small  quantity  of  asbestos  and  boiled  oil  being  afierwar<1 
added.     The  composition,  aa  thus  prepared,  will  set  hard  in 


leakage  afterward,  and  Its  efficiency  in  places  diffi- 
cult of  access  is  of  special  importance.- .flni«n«an  Ondiglit 
Journal. 

Smokeless  Powder.— The  adoption  of  smokeless  powder 
iu  the  Italian  Army  is  likely  to  cost  Italy  dear.  According  to 
the  Fraaee  Mililaire,  the  smokeless  powder  used  by  the  IlaTian 
artillery  has  irreparably  damaged  a  very  large  number  of 
guns.  The  powder  has  produced  such  an  ellcct  upon  the 
bores  of  the  guns,  that  some  500  have  alreaily  been  uoodemned, 
and  orders  have  been  Issued  to  considerably  pciluce  the  amount 
of  gun  practice.  Enormous  expense  will,  in  consequence,  be 
necessary  to  restore  the  Italian  fleld  artillery  to  its  former 
state  of  efficiency,  no  less  a  sum  tlian  £8,000,000  being  men- 
tioned as  the  amount  required.  If  the  report  as  to  guus  being 
rendered  practically  useless  through  smokeless  powder  being 
used  be  correct.  It  will  probably  liave  an  important  effect  on 
the  development  of  these  powders,  wliicli  have  received  such 
a  stimulus  of  late  years. 

Ventilation  of  Sewers,- The  municipal  aulhoritics  of  an 
English  town  have  accepted  the  offer  of  n  local  lighting  com- 
pany to  provide  electromotors  for  ventilating  the  up-tskc  col- 
umns of  sewers.  The  motors  are  to  be  contmuousl}[  supplied 
with  current  for  three  months  for  |25  each,  tests  being  taken 
in  the  mean  time  on  the  amount  of  foul  air  extracted  from  this 
sewer.  The  introduction  of  electromotors  for  this  purpose  is 
by  no  means  the  first  occasion  on  which  mecluinical  power  has 
been  employed  for  removing  dangerous  gases.  Large  blowers 
and  fans  have  been  successfully  used  for  carrying  a  supply  of 
fresh  air  through  the  working  at  mines  and  collieries.  For- 
merly the  ventilation  was  effected  by  hot-air  currents,  n  fur- 
nace being  kept  up  In  the  up-take  for  the  purpose  of  heating 
the  outgomg  air,  and  thus  creating  a  draft. 

A  Type  of  Condenser. — An  unusurd  type  of  condenser  for 
use  with  steam  engines  is  described  in  an  English  technical 

Journal.  It  Is  built  like  an  ordinary  steam  radhitor  except  that 
t  is  much  larger,  the  vertical  pipes  being  slightly  over  4  In. 
outside  diameter.  The  exhaust  steam  from  tlie  engine  enters 
one  end  of  tiie  coil  of  pipe.  Is  coodenseil  in  lis  passage  and  is 
then  pumped  out  of  the  other  end  by  the  air  pump.    A  shal- 
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low^  trough  extends  alon^  the  top  of  the  radiator,  and  is  kept 
filled  with  water  by  a  circulating  pump ;  this  water  trickles 
down  through  fine  holes  in  the  tottom  of  the  trough  over  tiie 
surface  of  the  pipe,  and  keeps  it  cooled  so  that  the  steam  within 
is  condensed.  The  apparatus  is  placed  on  the  roof  of  a  shop, 
and  has  been  working  successfully  for  two  years.  Its  advan- 
tage lies  in  the  very  small  amount  of  condensing  water  re- 
quired, which  is  only  one  pound  per  pound  of  steam. 

Non-shrinking^  Timber.— The  Indian  Textile  Journal  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  statement  that  a  timber  known  as  ''  Billian,'' 
which  grows  plentifully  in  Borneo,  is  unaffected  by  water  as 
far  as  dimensions  are  concerned,  either  when  absorbing  it  or 
losing  it  by  evaporation.  It  weighs  60  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  and 
it  has  a  breaking  strain  1.52  times  that  of  English  oak,  while 
its  weight  is  only  6  per  cent  greater.  Compared  with  Burmese 
teak  it  is  62  per  cent,  strouger  transversely,  and  11  per  cent, 
heavier.  Billian  or  Borneo  iron^wood.is  a  hard,  durable  wood 
of  a  dark  brown  color.  When  seasoned  it  turns  a  deep  red, 
and  with  long  exposure  becomes  black  as  ebony.  It  resists  the 
teredo  naval  is  (so  destructive  among  timber  in  salt  water),  and 
the  white  ant,  and  is  almost  indestructible.  Its  breaking  strain 
is  the  highest  of  any  known  wood,  and  it  is  extensively  used 
as  sleepers,  beams,  piles  and  for  any  construction  requiring 
strength  and  durability. 

\'^  Petroleum  and  Coal  Tar. — Petroleum  and  coal  tar  are  fre- 
quently recommended  and  used  to  render  posts  durable,  but 
their  value  varies  with  conditions.  Coal  tar  applied  hot  may 
be  made  to  form  an  impervious  casing,  shutting  out  air  and 
moisture,  but,  of  course,  not  preventing  it  from  entering 
above.  Bottled  up  in  this  manner  it  may  promote  decay. 
With  different  conditions  it  may  prove  a  useful  application, 
says  Country  Gentleman,  With  shingles  it  acts  oifferently, 
being  wholly  exposed  to  the  rain  and  air.  Applv  the  petro- 
leum by  dipping  the  shingles  in  it  in  a  tub  of  the  oil,  and  allow 
a  few  hours  for  it  to  soak  thoroughly  into  the  pores  of  the 
wood,  and  then  lay  them  in  the  usual  way.  It  may  be  applied 
l^s  perfectly  to  the  shingles  after  they  are  laid,  using  a  coarse 
brush  for  the  purpose,  and  it  should  be  renewed  once  in  seven 
or  eight  years.  It  affects  the  rain-water  only  for  a  few  weeks. 
In  applying  it  to  the  roof  crowd  the  points  of  the  brush  into 
the  crevices  between  the  shingles. 

2;Utilization  of  Coal  Dust  in  London,  Eng^land.— The  Lon- 
don Times  gives  an  account  of  a  process  by  which  anthracite 
coal  bricks  are  now  being  manufactured  by  the  London  Coal 
Brick  Syndicate.  The  bricks  are  made  of  grains  of  anthracite 
dust,  which  are  forced  to  cohere  by  means  of  a  special  cement- 
ing compound  and  by  great  pressure.  The  coal  dust  is  mixed 
with  the  binding  material  in  the  proportion  of  95  per  cent,  of 
the  former  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  The  compound  is  fed 
into  a  mixer,  where  it  meets  a  jet  of  steam,  a  stiff  paste  being 
formed,  which  is  delivered  successively  into  a  series  of  moulds 
under  a  pressure  of  25  cwt.  As  the  mould  plate  revolves  the 
charge  in  each  mould  is  brought  between  two  rams,  which 
exert  a  pressure  of  2  tons  per  square  inch  on  each  side  of  the 
charge,  forming  a  very  dense  and  homogeneous  coal  brick. 
The  brick,  still  in  the  mould,  passes  on  to  the  deliverv  ram, 
by  it  is  pushed  out  on  to  a  table,  and  is  removed  for  the 
market.  These  coal  bricks  are  said  to  make  an  excellent  fuel, 
and  to  possess  a  very  high  efficiency  for  steam-raising  pur- 
poses. The  Times  thinks  that  with  such  a  fuel  at  the  disposal 
of  tJie  public  there  is  room  to  hope  for  a  reduction  in  the  pol- 
lution of  the  atmosphere  of  towns. 

p'^iCounterweight  for  Electric'  Cars.— Quite  an  ingenious 
method  has  been  resorted  to  for  assisting  electric  cars  up  a 
steep  grade  in  Seattle.  Two  counterweights,  aggregating 
6  tons,  run  on  a  track  in  a  conduit  3  ft.  wide  and  15  In.  below 
the  street  surface,  and  at  the  bottom  these  weights  abut  against 
an  air  cushion  made  of  two  8-in.  wrought-iron  pipes  of  8  ft. 
length,  inclosing  7 -in.  pistons  of  about  the  same  length.  At 
the  other  end  o?  a  steel  cable  attached  to  the  counterweights 
is  a  small  dummy  running  in  a  conduit  4  in.  wide  by  8  in. 
deep,  placed  above  the  larger  conduit ;  this  dummv  has  a  bar 
hinged  to  it  and  projecting  8  in.  above  the  grouna,  to  whidi 
the  draw-bar  of  the  car  is  coupled.  In  operation,  the  loaded 
car  descending  the  grade  draws  up  the  counterweight,  which 
very  nearly  equals  the  weight  of  the  emptv  car,  the  electric 
power  and  brakes  being  operated  as  on  the  level.  In  ascend- 
ing, the  counterweight  comes  down  and  pulls  up  the  car,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  electric  motor  to  handle  the  load  ;  when 
the  car  is  uncoupled  at  the  foot  of  the  grade,  an  automatic 
catch  holds  the  dummy  in  position  for  the  next  ascending  car. 
Another  simple  but  essential  mechanism  in  carrying  out  this 
arrangement  is  the  employment  of  a  safety  catch  with  the 
weights  in  case  of  breakage  of  the  rope,  and  the  coupling  is 
automatic. 


Basic  Slag  as  Manure.— The  slag  resulting  from  the  Besse- 
mer basic  process  has  been  proved  to  possess  valuable  quali- 
ties as  a  manure,  owing  to  the  large  percentage  of  phosphorus 
which  it  contains.  As  a  tetra-basic  phosphate  of  lime,  in  which 
form  the  element  is  present,  it  can  be  readily  assimilated  by 
plants,  provided  the  slag  is  ground  sufficiently  fine.  At  the 
North-£astern  Steel  Works  a  large  milling  plant  has  been 
erected,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  slag,  amounting  to  25  per 
cent,  of  the  total  weight  of  steel  produced,  is  ground  bv  edge- 
runners  or  other  means  until  about  88  per  cent,  wul  pass 
through  a  sieve  of  120  wires  per  linear  inch.  It  has  been 
found  by  experiment  that  the  efficiency  of  the  manure  is  not 
increased  b^  grinding  it  finer  than  this.  Any  sipall  fragments 
of  steel  which  may  have  become  mixed  with  the  slag  are  re- 
moved by  magnets.  The  manure  contains  from  17  to  20  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  50  per  cent,  of  lime,  and  14  per  cent, 
of  iron  oxides,  together  with  smaller  quantities  of  other  ingre- 
dients. Exhaustive  experiments  have  been  made  with  the 
manure  in  this  and  other  countries.  It  has  been  found  most 
effective  when  mixed  with  other  nitrogenous  manures  in  the 
proportion  of  4  to  1,  and  when  5  cwt.  of  the  mixture  is  used 
per  acre.  It  is  then  about  equal  to  superphosphate  in  bene- 
ficial effect.  At  the  price  of  27«.  per  ton  it  commands  a  ready 
sale. 

Gold  Mining  from  a  River-bed. — Gold  is  sprinkled  through* 
out  the  Snake  River  country  through  Idaho,  and  there  are 
numerous  bars  along  the  river  that  would  prove  profitable 
could  water  be  commanded  for  sluicing  or  hydraulic  work. 
To  overcome  this  lack  of  water,  as  well  as  to  insure  sufficient 
dumping  grounds,  a  big  floating  gold-saving  barge  has  been 
constructed  and  is  now  at  work  on  the  Idaho  bank  of  the 
Snake  River  about  10  miles  above  Pavette.  It  is  a  stem-wheel 
flatboat  propelled  by  steam.  Substantially  constructed,  65  ft. 
long  and  22  ft.  wide,  it  is  equipped  with  a  85-H.P.  engine 
and  boiler.  With  a  slight  alteration  it  could  be  transformed 
into  a  steam  dredge  and  used  to  Bcoop  sand  and  gravel  from 
the  bottom  of  the  stream.  That  has  never  been  attempted. 
Ajs  in  the  past,  operations  are  now  confined  to  working  bars 
out  of  the  bed  or  channel  of  the  river.  The  method  pursued 
is  to  anchor  alongside  one  of  these  gravel  deposits  ana  by  the 
use  of  scrapers  bring  the  material  to  be  handled  within  the 
reach  of  the  gold-washing  machinery  with  which  the  craft  is 
rigged.  The  gravel  is  scooped  up  by  buckets  attached  to  an 
endless  chain.  There  are  48  of  these  receptacles  on  a  belt 
60  ft.  in  length,  and  each  has  a  capacity  of  about  20  lbs.  of 
dirt,  which  is  delivered  into  a  hopper.  This  is  also  an  agita- 
tor, and  the  process  employed  mav  be  described  as  a  steam 
rocker,  with  the  exception  that  it  has  an  end  motion  instead 
of  one  sidewise.  The  gold  is  caught  on  copper  plates  with 
quicksilver.  The  tailings  are  carried  off  in  sluice  boxes  by 
the  force  of  a  stream  of  water  of  150  mineral  inches,  supplied 
by  a  China  pump,  run  by  the  engine  that  drives  all  the  other 
machinery.  The  gravel  is  worked  so  thoroughly  that  no  gold 
escapes  in  the  river.  An  average  of  100  tons  of  gravel  are 
daily  handled,  and  for  this  work  three  men  are  employed — an 
engineer,  one  to  work  the  scraper,  and  another  one  who  shovels 
the  dirt  into  a  pile  so  that  the  buckets  can  scoop  up  a  full  load. 

"  An  Improvement  in  Furnace  Boilers.— At  the  fall  meeting 
of  the  Alabama  Industrial  and  Scientific  Society  held  in  Bir- 
mingham. November  24,  Mr.  Murray,  Superintendent  of  the 
Linn  Iron  Works,  described  an  improvement  which  he  had 
been  able  to  make  in  furnace  boilers,  whereby  the  use  of  a 
double-decked  boiler  with  cylindrical  mud-drum  suspended 
beneath  and  a  modification  of  the  Spearman-Kennedy  gas 
burner  had  resulted  in  notable  economy. 

Mr.  Murray  was  obliged  to  dismantle  a  battery  of  boilers  at 
the  Alice  furnaces  consisting  uf  two  46-in.  in  diameter  return- 
flue  boilers  84  ft.  long.  As  these  boilers  did  not  give  enough 
steam  and  the  new  boilers  had  to  be  put  in  the  same  space  as 
occupied  by  the  old  ones,  the  problem  had  to  be  solved  to 
secure  greatest  heating  surface  in  a  limited  space.  The  new 
boilers  were  built  larger  in  diameter  and  plain  cylindrical 
heaters  were  added  under  each  boiler.  This  new  battery  con- 
sists of  two  54-in.  return-flue  boilers  84  ft.  long,  each  having 
two  10-in.  flues.  Under  and  connected  with  each  boiler  is  a 
plain  cylindrical  heater  36-in.  in  diameter,  81  ft.  2  in.  long. 
These  heaters  start  8  ft.  from  the  front,  giving  room  for  the 
grate  and  t)ie  bridge- wall.  The  heaters  pass  through  the  back 
wall  2i  ft.  and  a  20-in.  mud-drum  is  suspended  under  the 
same  on  the  outside  of  the  brickwork.  The  same  setting, 
hangings,  and  about  the  same  brickwork  were  used  as  in  the 
old  battery.  The  new  double-deck  boilers  give  1,660  sq.  ft. 
of  heating  surface  as  against  1,040  sq.  ft.  in  the  old  style,  a 
gain  of  61  per  cent.  The  supplementary  heaters  afford  69  pes 
cent  real  gain.  The  increase  of  cost  over  the  old  system  is 
only  about  12  per  cent. 
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r£, Still  better  results  were  attained  by  introducing  a  separate 
let  of  gas  under  the  heaters  in  addition  to  the  one  under  the 
boilers.    For  this  purpose  Mr.  Murray  designed  a  new  duplex 

fas  burner.  The  upper  burner  is  the  orainary  Spearman- 
Kennedy  burner,  the  lower  burner  is  connected  with  the  base 
of  the  upper  one  through  a  9  X  9-in.  cast-iron  pipe  leading  to 
a  nozzle  24  in.  X  8  in.  Air  for  combustion  is  admitted  on 
either  side  of  the  battery  through  the  hot  walls  and  envelops 
the  gas-jet  at  its  orifice  from  all  sides.  The  results  with  this 
burner  were  very  flattering,  and  the  same  is  now  used  by  sev- 
eral of  the  furnace  plants  in  that  district. 

Acdes  Machine  Gun.— The  Driggs  Ordnance  Company,  of 
Washington,  have  brought  out  a  new  machine  gun  mvented 
by  J.  G.  Accles.  In  a  general  way  this  gun  resembles  the 
Gatling  gun,  but  has  a  number  of  important  features.  By  a 
simple  Clutch  at  the  side  the  firing  mechanism  can  be  thrown 
in  or  out  of  gear  instantaneously,  and,  secondly,  the  gunner 
can  easily  throw  a  continuous  stream  of  bullets,  or  fire  shots 
singly— at  the  rate  of  about  400  shots  per  minute— -the  crank 
being  turned  at  a  steady  rate  all  the  time.  The  gun  may  be 
mounted  on  field -carriages,  parapets,  embrasures,  and  on  all 
types  of  naval  mountings.  On  board  ships  the  guns  are  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  be  actuated  both  by  hand  and  bjr  electricity. 
In  using  electricity  the  main  current  from  the  ship's  dynamo 
is  led  to  a  smaller  motor  connected  with  the  shaft  which  works 
the  gun.  Great  rapidity  of  fire  is  obtained  with  this  latter 
arrangement,  1,000  shots  per  minute  having  been  fired  accu- 
rately in  recent  experiments. 

The  gun  fires  only  one  shot  at  a  time,  and  a  cartridge  cannot 
be  discharged  without  the  trigger  being  pulled.  Turning  the 
crank  cannot,  therefore,  bv  any  possibility,  discharge  car-, 
tridges  unless  the  trigger  is  fJso  pulled.  The  force  of  discharge 
is  absorbed  by  the  weight  of  the  gun,  so  that  there  is  no  recoil 
or  disarrang^ement  of  the  aim  caused  by  firing.  While  the 
habitual  position  of  the  crank  is  on  the  trunnion,  a  preferable 
location  in  the  10-barreled  gun  for  accurate  firing,  it  can  be 
placed  at  the  rear  of  the  gun,  making  it  possible  to  discharge 
all  of  the  shots  at  each  turn  of  the  crank,  or  80  shots  a  second, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  1,800  shots  per  minute.  For  the  pur- 
pose of-  extreme  rapid  firing  an  arrangement  is  perfected  by 
which  the  trigger  can  be  locked  in  a  position  of  permanent 
**  pull,"  and  rapidly  turning  the  crank  a  constant  stream  of 
cartridges  can  be  discharged.  Placing  the  crank  on  the  trun- 
nion is  thought  by  ordnance  experts  to  be  of  great  advantage, 
it  being  possible  by  having  it  in  that  position  for  one  man  to 
aim  and  fire  the  gun,  as  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  man  to  sit 
close  to  the  breech  of  the  gun  to  enable  him  to  manipulate  the 
crank  attached  to  the  right-hand  trunnion.  By  this  arrange- 
ment one  man  could  load,  aim,  and  fire  the  gun  at  the  rate  of 
•about  600  shots  a  minute.  It  is  thought  that  in  action  oat- 
teries  may  often  be  reduced  to  one  man,  and  the  possibilities 
in  this  respect  are  therefore  of  much  practical  value. 

NoTcI  Method  of  Track  Shifting.— In  the  course  of  the 
four-tracking  and  other  improvements  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  mirtford  Railroad  between  Woodlawn  and  New 
Haven,  it  has  been  sought  to  reduce  the  grades  and  to  improve 
the  alignment  by  reducing  the  curvature  to  2"*.  At  two  places 
on  the  line  there  has  recently  been  accomplished  the  shifting 
of  long  sections  of  track  to  embankments  on  the  new  grade 
without  interruption  of  the  regular  traffic  and  at  a  low  cost. 
Near  Milford,  Conn.,  there  was  a  change  of  track  extending 
8,000  ft.,  with  an  average  raise  of  6  ft.  and  a  maximum  of  9  ft. 
The  filling  for  third  and  fourth  tracks  had  been  brought  to 
the  new  grade.  Under  .former  plans  the  two  existing  tracks 
would  have  been  raised  by  a  succession  of  such  lifts  as  could 
have  been  properly  tamped  to  permit  of  the  «afe  passage  of 
trains.  The  old  tracks  were,  however,  moved  bodily  on  skids 
from  the  old  to  the  new  grade,  making  the  new  third  and 
fourth  tracks,  and  the  old  part  of  the  railroad  is  then  raised 
without  interference  from  trains.  The  proposal  to  raise  and 
slide  the  tracks  on  skids,  with  block  and  tackle,  was  so  gener- 
ally condemned  by  experienced  trackmen  that  the  roadmasters 
of  the  New  York  Division  did  not  decide  upon  this  step  until 
an  experimental  strip  had  been  removed  by  this  means.  The 
track  was  disconnected  in  five-rail  lengths  (150- ft.  sections), 
and  the  skids,  on  which  the  sections  were  moved,  consisted  of 
rails  spiked  to  6  X  8-in.  spruce  timber,  with  dowels  at  each 
end,  to  which  were  attached  the  blocks  and  tackles.  The  work 
of  shifting  8,900  ft.  of  track  a  distance  ranging  from  20  to 
30  ft  and  lifting  it  an  average  of  6  ft.,  was  accomplished  with  . 
261  days'  work,  including  the  time  of  going  to  the  work  and 
returning,  or,  reckoning  only  the  time  actually  spent  in  labor, 
a  little  more  than  100  full  days'  work  sufficed  to  place  the 
track  In  position  for  surfacing.  This  stated  to  be  about  equiva- 
lent to  that  which  under  the  usual  methods  would  be  neces- 
sary to  draw  the  spikes,  disconnect  the  rails,  and  to  carry  the 


ties  and  rails  25  ft.,  including  the  lift  of  6  ft.,  after  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  space  and  line  the  ties  and  to  connect, 
gauge,  and  spike  the  rails.  Four  miles  of  track  have  been 
raised  in  this  manner,  including  a  stretch  near  Pelhamville, 
where  the  lift  was  8  ft.  and  the  lateral  movement  85  ft.  Ex- 
perienced workmen  brought  the  cost  of  this  shifting  down  to 
16  cents  a  lineal  foot.  The  work  was  planned  by  G.  C.  Elwell, 
M.,  AM.,  Soc.  C.  £.  Roadmaster  of  the  division. 

Travel  on  the  Congo  Road.— The  Congo  Railroad  has  ar 
rived  at  the  dignity  of  a  time-table  and  schedules  of  passenger 
and  freight  traffic.  What  the  road  lacks  in  length  it  makes 
up  in  charges.  It  costs  anybody  who  has  a  social  position  to 
maintain  $10  to  travel  25  miles.  This  is  the  first-class  rate, 
and  the  drop  from  first  to  second  class  is  precipitous  and 
abysmal.  The  only  accommodations  for  second-class  passen- 
gers are  such  as  they  can  find  in  the  freight  cars,  but  thev  can 
afford  to  stand  up  if  need  be,  for  they  are  required  to  disburse 
only  $1  for  transportation  that  costs  the  unfortunate  few  10 
times  as  much.  Modern  improvements  in  train  management 
are  a  feature  of  the  new  African  railroad.  The  fact  that  onlv 
one  train  a  day  starts  from  each  terminus  reduces  to  a  mini- 
mum the  danger  of  a  rear-end  collision  ;  but  as  the  Congo 
Railroad  differs  from  our  trunk  lines  in  having  only  a  single 
track,  it  is  not  expedient  for  trains  to  attempt  to  pass  one  an- 
other between  stations.  The  four  stopping- places  along  tiie 
line  have  therefore  been  connected  by  telephone,  and  conduc- 
tors are  under  orders  not  to  leave  one  station  until  assured  by 
telephone  that  they  will  have  a  full  monopoly  of  the  track  to 
the  station  ahead. 

When  the  line  is  completed  to  Stanley  Pool  there  will  be  a 
fine  opportunity  for  tourists  of  the  adventuresome  sort  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  Che  lower  Congo  Valley  and  return  to  the  sea 
breezes  in  a  few  days.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  progresa 
of  civilization  will  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  price  of  nrst- 
class  tickets.  The  company,  however,  has  a  monopoly  of  rail- 
road building  for  manv  years  to  come,  and  will  be  likely  to 
charge  all  the  traffic  will  bear,  without  any  fear  that  competi- 
tive routes  or  ticket  scalpers  will  demoralize  rates.  Of  course, 
the  needs  of  commerce  and  the  pressure  that  the  Congo  Free 
State  may  exert  will  soon  have  a  tendency  to  place  all  charges 
on  a  reasonable  basis.  The  road  is  completed  to  Nkenge,  25 
miles  from  its  starting-point  at  Matadi.  It  is  now  fairly  on  the 
plateau  behind  the  hills  that  overlook  the  foaming  cataracts 
of  the  river.  The  road  thus  far  has  been  hewn  out  of  the 
toughest  of  rock,  skirting  first  the  Congo  and  then  zigzaj^ging 
up  the  Mposi  River  Valley,  where  a  number  of  costly  bridges 
were  thrown  over  the  troublesome  stream.  Nearly  aU  the 
difficulties  of  the  entire  route  have  now  been  conquered  and 
rapid  progress  may  be  made  to  Stanley  Pool,  where  steamers 
from  far  and  near  will  bring  freight  to  the  cars.  Facts  are 
stubborn  things,  and  this  railroad  must  astonii^  the  small 
army  of  writers  who  affirmed  a  few  years  ago  that  white  men 
could  accomplish  nothing  in  the  trying  climate  of  the  Congo 
Valley.— iVtfio  York  Sun. 

THE     BUFFINGTON-CROZIER     DISAPPEARING 

GUN  CARRIAGE. 


Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  a  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  increase  the  naval  and  coast 
armament  of  the  country,  the  Ordnance  officers  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  for  an  efficient  coast  defense  a  disappearing 
gun  carriage  was  an  absolute  necessity.  This  stimulated  a 
number  of  inventors,  and  seveVal  types  of  disappearing  gun 
carriages  have  been  evolved  which  are  more  or  less  successful, 
some  of  which  have  been  constructed  under  orders  from  the 
Government  and  have  been  tried  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Ordnance  Department. 

Among  the  earliest  attempts  at  the  designing  of  such  a  car- 
riage was  that  of  Colonel  Buffington,  a  modifica  form  of  whose 
carriage  was  tested  at  the  Sandy  Hook  Proving  Grounds  on 
December  14,  a  memorandum  of  which  was  given  in  our 
January  issue.  The  carriage  is  known  as  the  Buffington-Cro- 
zier  carriage.  Captain  William  Crozier,  whose  name  appears  in 
connection  with  the  carriage,  was  detailed  by  the  Government  a 
number  of  years  ago  tn  visit  £urope  and  gather  such  informa- 
tion as  would  be  placed  at  his  disposal,  in  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  art  in  the  several  military  countries,  and  report 
the  same  to  this  Government.  He  found  no  disappearing  car- 
riage which,  in  his  judgment,  would  warrant  the  appropriation 
of  large  sums  of  money  by  this  country  for  construction.  He 
brought  home  one  or  two  gun  carriages,  of  Russian  and  French 
design,  of  the  non-disappearing  type,  but  on  further  investiga* 
tion  in  this  country  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  principle 
underlying  the  construction  of  the  Buffington  carriage  was  one 
which  could  be  developed  into  great  efficiency,  and  he  there- 
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fore  set  about  remodeling  the  carrias^e  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  suitable  for  the  heavy  gUns  intended  for  the  coast  defense  of 
the  United  States.  The  result  of  his  labors  is  the  carriage 
which  was  used  in  mounting  the  8-in.  gun  at  Sandy  Hook,  illus- 
trations of  which  are  given  in  this  issue.  We  show  three  en- 
gravings of  the  carriai^e  :  two  taken  from  photographs  show- 
ing the  gun  in  the  finng  and  in  the  loading  position  respec- 
tively, and  also  a  reproduction  of  a  working  drawing  of  the 
carriage,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Captam  Orozier. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  carriage  works  is  that  there 
is  a  heavy  counterweight  so  adjusted  that  when  it  is  released 
it  will,  by  falling,  raise  the  gun  to  the  firing  position.  Upon 
firing,  the  recoil  of  the  gun  throws  it  back  to  the  loading  posi- 
tion, at  the  same  time  raising  the  weight  so  that  it  is  all  ready, 
upon  a  second  release,  to  fall  to  the  firing  position.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  photographs  and  the  line  engravings  shows 
that  the  gun  is  supported  at  two  points— the  trunnions  and 
breech— by  levers  which  stand  nearly  upright  when  the  gun  is 
in  the  firing  position.  On  either  side  of  the  gun  there  is  a  hy- 
draulic cylinder  which  moves  back  and  forth  over  a  rigidly  fast- 
ened piston.  On  this  cylinder  the  levers,  which  carry  the  trun- 
nions of  the  gun,  are  pivoted  near  their  center  point.  At  the 
other  end  of  these  levers  from  the  trunnions  the  counterweight 
is  attached.  The  counterweights  are  so  held  that  in  rising  and 
falling  their  motion  must  be  truly  vertical ;  cross-heads  at- 
tached to  them,  running  in  guides  in  the  main  castings  of  the 
carriage.  The  cylinders,  on  the  other  hand,  in  their  motion 
to  and  fro  run  over  the  guides  which  are  at  right  angles  to 
the  guides  carrying  the  counterweights.  It  is,  ttierefore,  evi- 
dent, from  the  well-known  law  which  has  been  so  often  ap- 
plied in  the  construction  of  ellipsographs,  that  when  one  end 
and  the  center  of  a  lever  are  moving  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  the  further  extremity  of  the  lever,  which  in  this  case 
carries  the  trunnions  of  the  gun,  must  move  through  an  arc 
of  an  ellipse.  Therefore,  in  the  recoil  of  the  gun,  the  trun 
nions  move  back  from  the  firing  to  the  loading  position  through 
the  arc  of  a  perfect  ellipse.  On  the  other  hand,  the  levers 
which  are  used  for  supporting  the  breech  of  the  gun  are  pivoted 
to  blocks  held  in  the  body  of  the  carriage,  so  that  as  the  breech 
rises  and  falls  it  passes  through  the  arc  of  a  circle.  When 
the  combination  of  these  two  motions  is  carried  forward  to 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun  it  produces  a  very  unique  motion,  and 
one  which  could  not  be  excelled  in  the  retiring  of  the  muzzle 
to  the  loading  position  at  a  point  back  of  the  parapet.  It  is 
as  though  one  should  take  the  muzzle  in  the  hand,  push  it 
back  to  the  edge  of  the  parapet,  and  then  suddenly  lower  it 
behind  it.  The  principle  on  which  the  gun  is  worked  is  there- 
fore very  simple,  and  one  which  will  readily  be  comprehended 
from  the  description  and  the  mechanism  when  coupled  with 
an  examination  of  the  drawing. 

^  The  gun  is  aimed  while  it  is  in  the  loading  position.  It  is 
aimed  by  means  of  a  range  finder  whereby  the  angle  of  firing 
elevation  is  obtained,  so  that  the  gun  is  not  exposed  to  the 
enemy's  fire  except  for  the  time  required  to  rise  over  the  para- 
pet and  retire  ;  the  time  of  pulling  the  lanyard  being  almost 
inconceivably  short.  The  method  of  aiming  is  exceedingly 
simple.  The  horizontal  aiming  is  of  course  obtained  by  swing- 
ing the  carriajpre  to  the  proper  point.  The  vertical  elevation 
of  the  gun  is  very  easily  and  quickly  obtained,  inasmuch  as 
the  gun  is  not  moved  while  aiming.  The  levers  which  carry 
the  breech  are  pivoted  at  their  lower  extremities  in  a  block 
which  is  similar  to  the  link  block  of  a  steam-engine  using  the 
Stephenson  link  for  its  valve  motion.  This  block  slides  be- 
tween a  pair  of  guides  which  are  curved  to  a  radius  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  lever,  and  with  their  center  at  the  center  of 
the  breech  trunnion  when  the  gun  is  in  the  loading  position. 
The  gun  is,  therefore,  down  on  its  bed  and  there  is  no  strain 
whatever  on  these  levers,  and  the  lower  end  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  by  a  suitable  mechanism  of  gears  and  worms  without 
any  very  great  effort,  by  one  man.  But  the  mechanism  is 
self -locking,  so  that  the  moment  the  block  reaches  a  point  in- 
dicated on  the  guides  as  giving  the  suitable  elevation,  which 
has  been  obtained  by  means  of  a  range  finder,  the  gun  is  ready 
for  being  raised  to  the  firing  position,  and  the  elevation  is  ob- 
tained by  raising  or  lowering  the  height  of  this  movable  block 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  breech  levers.  The  raising  of  the 
block  decreases  the  elevation  of  the  gun  ,and  lowering  the 
block  increases  the  same.  The  extreme  elevation  possible 
with  the  carriage  given  is  15**  of  elevation  and  5"  of  depression. 
When  the  gun  is  back  of  the  parapet  an  angle  of  7"  depression 
from  the  edge  of  the  parapet  just  clears  the  top  of  the  §un. 
The  counterweight  of  the  gun,  as  we  have  saici,  moves  in  a 
vertical  line.  It  falls  freely.  When  it  rises  and  the  gun 
settles  to  the  loading  position,  a  rack  on  the  face  of  the  cross- 
heads  is  caught  by  pawls  attached  to  the  carriage,  and  when 
the  gun  is  finally  down  the  counterweight  is  held  in  its  high- 
est position.    A  crane  attached  to  the  r^ar  of  the  carriage  serves 


to  raise  the  shell  to  the  breech  of  the  gun  and  facilitates  load- 
ing, but  as  this  need  not  be  an  integral  part  of  the  carriage,  it  can 
be  arranged  to  suit  the  convenience  and  taste  of  the  officers 
having  charge  of  the  work. 

After  the  gun  is  loaded  and  the  lower  end  of  the  breech- 
lever  fixed  so  as  to  give  it  the  proper  elevation  when  it  has 
reached  the  firing  position,  two  men  are  stationed  at  the  for- 
ward end  of  the  carriage  with  levers  projecting  through  loops 
and  bearing  against  the  pawls  holding  the  counterweights. 
At  the  command  "  Heave,"  they  throw  their  weights  against 
these  levers  and  disengage  the  pawls,  afterward  drawing  the 
levers  out  of  their  sockets  and  laying  them  on  the  around  benind 
the  parapet.  The  counterweight  thus  released  immediately 
raises  the  gun  to  the  firing  position.  In  doing  this  the  cylin. 
ders  on  the  side  of  the  carriage  are  drawn  forward,  so  that  the 
pistons  are  down  to  the  bottoms  of  the  same.  These  cylinders 
are,  as  we  have  said,  intended  for  taking  up  a  portion  of  the 
recoil.  The  resistance  of  the  recoil  is  taken  up  one-third  by 
lifting  the  counterweight  and  one-third  by  each  of  the  two 
cylinders.  These  cylinders  are  arranged  on  the  same  plan  as 
the  ordinary  type  of  hydraulic  resistance  cylinders,  such  as 
the  Fletcher  recoil  used  on  the  Driggs-Schroeder  gun  described 
in  our  January  issue.  It  consists  of  an  hydraulic  cylinder 
filled  with  liquid  having  an  internally  projecting  lug,  which  is 
approximately  wedge-shaped  on  the  inner  side.  The  piston  is 
cut  out  to  allow  for  passage  over  this  wedge.  At  the  back 
end  of  the  cylinder  where  the  piston  is  located  at  the  moment 
of  firing,  the  opening  between  the  wedge  and  the  piston  is  the 
greatest,  because  the  motion  there  is  the  fastest.  This  clear- 
ance decreases  toward  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  cal- 
culations are  made  in  this  particular  instance  so  that  the  actual 
resistance  to  the  recoil  01  the  gun  runs  constant  throughout 
the  whole  recoil.  The  liquid  completely  filling  the  cylinder 
simply  flows  from  one  face  of  the  piston  over  the  other,  and  it 
is  this  resistance  to  the  flow  of  the  liquid  which  takes  up  the 
force  of  the  recoil.  We  have  now  seen  that  at  the  moment  the 
command  **  Heave"  is  given,  the  counterweights  fall,  raising 
the  gun  CO  the  firing  position  and  drawing  the  cylinders  to  the 
front  side  of  the  carriage. 

When  the  gun  is  fired  the  reverse  simply  takes  place.  The 
gun  is  thrown  back  to  the  loading  position,  the  cylinder  forced 
to  the  back  side  of  the  carriage,  and  the  counterweight  raised 
until  it  is  caught  by  the  pawls  and  held. 

The  rapidity  of  the  action  of  this  carriage  is  shown  by  the 
tests  which  were  held  at  Sandy  Hook,  and  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  in  which  10  shots  were  fired  in  12  minutes 
and  3  seconds.  The  party  who  visited  Sandy  Hook  to  wit- 
ness these  tests  being  unaccustomed  to  the  noise  of  the  firing 
of  large  guns,  was  cautioned  to  take  refuge  behind  something 
in  order  that  the  sounds  might  be  broken  and  no  injury  done 
to  their  ears.  The  writer  of  this  was,  during  the  first  three 
shots,  behind  a  building  and  about  5  ft.  from  the  comer.  Im- 
mediately upon  hearing  the  report  he  jumped  forward,  but  be- 
fore the  corner  could  be  reached,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was 
only  5  ft.  distant,  the  gun  was  back  in  the  loading  position, 
showing  the  rapidity  with  which  the  work  was  accomplished. 
Afterward  from  another  position  the  whole  firing  was  wit- 
nessed, and  the  ease  and  grace  with  which  the  gun  settled 
back  was  certainly  very  remarkable.  While  no  actual  time 
was  taken  as  to  that  occupied  by  the  recoil  and  the  raising  to 
the  firing  position,  it  was  variously  estimated  that  from  three 
to  five  seconds  from  the  time  the  word  '*  Heave"  was  given 
until  the  gun  was  back  in  the  loading  position,  the  remainder 
of  the  lime  was  occupied  in  loading.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that, 
making  the  most  liberal  allowance  of  time  given  by  any  one 
present,  the  actual  time  in  which  the  gun  was  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  for  each  shot  probably  did  not  exceed  two 
and  one-half  seconds,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  was 
somewhat  less  than  this.  In  firing  there  is  no  apparent  jar  or 
shock  thrown  upon  any  portion  of  the  carriage.  Everything 
works  smoothly  and  easily,  and  it  is  difiicult  to  realize  that 
such  tremendous  energies  are  at  work.  The  shots  which  were 
fired  at  the  time  of  the  trial  in  December  weighed  about  800 
lbs.,  and  were  fired  with  charges  of  125  lbs.  of  powder  each. 
Aside  from  its  interest  to  Ordnance  officers  as  an  important 
element  in  our  system  of  coast  defense,  this  carriage  offers  us 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  close  calculations  m  machine 
construction  and  the  capabilities  of  American  workmanship  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge. 

The  body  of  the  carriage  is  constructed  entirely  of  steel  cast- 
ings, some  of  which  were  at  the  time  of  their  casting  the 
heaviest  that  had  up  to  then  been  made  in  this  country,  and 
which  were  made  by  the  Mid  vale  Steel  Company,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  The  working  parts  are  of  forged  steel.  The 
machine  work  was  done,  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Captain  Crozier,  at  the  Southwark  Foundry  &  Machine  Works 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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LONDON  &  SOUTHWESTERN  RAILWAY. 

Tender  for   Four- Wheels   Coupled  Bogie  Passenger 

Engines  and  Tenders. 


DRIVING  AND  TRAILING-WHEEL  CENTERS. 

The  wheel  centers  to  be  of  good  sound  cast  steel,  of  a^v 
proved  make,  free  from  honeycomb  and  other  defects.  One 
wheel  center  out  of  40  is  to  be  tested  to  destruction  under  the 
following  conditions : 

The  wheel  center  is  to  be  raised  in  a  running  position  and 
allowed  to  fall  upon  a  solid  foundation  from  the  following 
heights  :  10  ft.,  16  ft..  20  ft.,  25  ft..  80  ft. 

Should  any  wheel  center  break  at  the  two  lower  heights— - 
viz..  10  ft.  or  15  ft.,  and  show  defects  on  hard  material,  the 
Railway  Company's  Locomotive  Superintendent  or  his  In- 
spector shall  have  the  power  to  reject  the  whole.  The  wheels 
to  be  inspected  on  the  premises  of  the  maker. 

Tensile  test  pieces  are  to  be  taken  from  tbe  wheel  center  to 
give  a  breaking  strain  of  not  less  than  28  tons  per  square  inch, 
with  an  elongation  of  not  less  than  20  per  cent,  in  2  in. 

Each  wheel  center  is  also  to  be  tested  by  being  allowed  to 
fall  in  a  running  position  a  distance  of  4  ft.  6  in.  on  to  a 
wooden  block  without  showing  any  signs  of  defect. 

All  the  wheel  centers  must  be  bored  and  turned,  and  have 
keyways  cut  strictly  to  template,  so  that  they  shall  be  exactly 
alike,  and  each  wheel  must  be  forced  on  the  axle  before  the 
tire  is  shrunk  on  by  a  hydraulic  pressure  of  not  less  than  80 
tons.  The  rims  must  be  correctly  turned  to  gauge  to  receive 
the  tires,  and  the  whole  wheel  trimmed  up  so  that  the  surfaces 
and  lines  are  all  fair  and  true.  The  wheel  centers  are  to  be 
turned  to  a  diameter  of  6  ft.  7  in.,  the  rims  are  to  be  4}  in. 
broad,  2f  in.  thick  at  center,  to  have  22  spokes  2|  in.  thick 
at  the  boss,  and  4  in.  deep,  and  at  the  rims  If  in.  Uiick  X  d| 
in.  deep.  The  bosses  are  to  be  bored  out  parallel  to  a  diame- 
ter of  9i  in.,  and  are  to  be  1  ft.  5  in.  diameter.  The  cranks 
for  the  coupling-rods  are  to  be  cast  solid  with  the  bosses,  18-in. 
centers,  ana  bored  out  i)arallel  to  a  diameter  of  5^  iu.  to  fit 
the  coupling-rod  crank-pins.  The  crank-pin  holes  are  to  be 
bored  in  a  suitable  quartering  machine.  The  balance  weights 
to  be  cast  solid,  and  to  be  different  for  the  driving  and  trailing 
wheels.  Care  to  be  taken  that  each  wheel  is  cast  with  its 
proper  balance  weight.  Qenerally  the  wheel  centers  must  be 
as  shown  on  the  drawing. 

BOGIE- WHEEL  CENTERS. 

The  bogie-wheel  centers  are  to  be  of  good  sound  cast  steel 
of  approved  make ;  quality,  manufacture  and  tests  same  as 
specified  for  driving  and  trailing-wheel  centers.  Each  wheel 
center  to  be  turned  to  a  diameter  of  8  ft.  8^  in.,  the  rims  are  to 
be  ^  in.  broad,  2^  in.  thick  at  center,  to  have  10  spokes  li  in. 
thick  at  the  boss  and  4  in.  deep,  and  at  the  rims  If  in.  thick 
and  8i  in.  deep.  The  bosses  are  to  bored  out  parallel  to  a 
diameter  of  7  in.,  and  are  to  be  1  ft.  in  diameter.  The  wheel 
centers  must  be  bored  and  turned  strictly  to  template,  so  that 
they  shall  be  exactly  alike.  Each  wheel  center  must  be  forced 
on  the  axle  by  a  hydraulic  pressure  of  not  less  than  70  tons. 
The  wheel  centers  are  to  be  fixed  to  the  axles  without  keys. 

•  TIRES. 

The  tires  are  to  be  of  the  best  cast  steel,  manufactured  by 
Yickers  &  Co.,  and  are  to  be  tested  at  the  works  of  the  maker 
in  the  following  way  : 

Eacli  tire  is  to  be  guaranteed  to  stand  without  fracture  the 
repeated  falling  of  a  1-ton  monkey  from  a  clear  height,  first 
blow  10  ft.  ;  second.  15  ft.  ;  third.  20  ft.  ;  fourth,  26  ft.  ;  fifth, 
30  ft.,  and  so  on.  Any  tire  which  cracks  or  breaks  before  it 
has  deflected  one-sixth  of  its  external  diameter  is  to  be  rejected. 

Test  pieces  are  to  be  machined  cold  out  of  the  tire  without 
reheating  the  steel  or  treating  in  any  way  beyond  cold  machin- 
ing for  tensile  test.  The  minimum  tensile  strength  to  be  44 
tons  per  square  inch,  and  to  have  an  extension  of  not  less 
than  15  per  cent,  in  2  in.  A  suitable  and  sufl^ciently  large 
piece  is  to  be  sent  to  nine  Elms  for  testing  In  a  similar  manner. 

The  contractor  shall  require  the  maker  to  provide  at  his 
own  expense  one  additional  tire  for  each  50  ordered,  to  be  se- 
lected from  the  bulk  by  this  Company's  Locomotive  Superin- 


tendent or  his  Inspector,  and  to  be  tested  in  his  presence  by 
the  maker  in  the  manner  before  described. 

In  ^e  event  of  one  tire  cracking  or  breaking,  or  failing  to 
stand  the  test,  the  company  to  have  the  power  to  reject  the 
whole. 

The  number  of  the  charge  is  to  be  stamped  on  each  tire,  and 
in  the  event  of  there  being  more  than  one  charge  in  every  50 
tires,  a  tire  shall  be  selected  from  each  charge  and  tested. 

The  maker's  name  and  date  of  manufacture  is  to  be  stamped 
on  each  tire. 

All  the  tires  are  to  be  8  in.  thick,  of  the  form  shown  on 
drawing,  and  to  be  secured  to  the  wheels  with  a  lip  and  steel 
set  screws  li  in.  in  diameter,  11  threads  per  inch.  Each  tire 
to  be  bored  to  gauge  before  being  shrunk  on  the  wheel  center. 
Each  tire  to  be  accurately  turned,  so  that  the  diameters  and 
thickness  shall  be  exactly  similar. 

AXLES. 

All  the  axles  must  be  of  the  very  best  cast  steel,  manufac- 
tured by  Vickers&  Co.,  and  must  be  stamped  with  the  maker's 
name  and  date  of  manufacture.  Test  pieces  are  to  be  made, 
givine  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than  28  tons  and  not  more 
than  82  tons  per  square  inch,  with  an  elongation  of  not  less 
than  25  per  cent,  in  2  in.  ;  a  piece  of  a  suitable  length,  1^  in. 
square,  is  to  be  bent  double  when  cold  without  showing  any 
signs  of  failure.  The  bogie  axles  to  have  centers  of  bearings 
8  ft.  7  in.,  5f  in.  diameter,  10  in.  long.  The  driving  and  trau- 
ing-axles  to  have  centers  of  bearings  8  ft.  9f  in..  8  in.  diame- 
ter, 9  in.  long.    All  axles  are  to  be  as  shown  on  drawings. 

DRIVING  AND  TRAILING  AXLE-BOXES. 

The  driving  and  trailing  axle-boxes  to  be  as  shown  on  draw- 
ing, of  the  ^t  gun-meSd,  and  to  have  bearing  surfaces  of 
Dewrance's  anti-friction  metal :  keeps  to  be  of  cast  iron.  The 
axle-boxes  to  have  lubricating  pads  as  shown.  There  Is  to  be 
onlv  one  groove  in  the  crown  of  the  axle-boxes,  with  the  lubri- 
cating holes  leading  into  it.  The  axle-box  bearings  to  be  ^  in. 
shorter  than  the  axle  journal,  to  give  clearance.  The  axle- 
boxes  Inust  have  ^  in.  side  play  on  each  of  the  guides.  Each 
axle-box  must  be  made  to  gauges  and  must  be  duplicates  of 
each  other. 

BOGIE  AXLE-BOX. 

The  bogie  axle-box  to  be  of  the  best  gun  metal :  keeps  to  be 
of  cast  iron,  to  have  bearing  surfaces  and  provision  for  lubri- 
cation, as  shown  on  drawing.  The  axle-box  bearings  to  be 
-^  in.  shorter  than  the  axle  journal  to  give  clearance. 

DRIVING  AND  TRAILING  SPRINGS. 

The  springs  are  to  be  made  of  the  ver^  best  quality  of  spring 
steel,  manufactured  from  Swedish  bar  iron.  Five  per  cent,  of 
the  bars  to  be  tested  at  the  works  of  the  makers  by  the  Rail- 
way Company's  Locomotive  Superintendent  or  his  Inspector 
in  the  following  manner  :  A  piece  to  be  cut  from  each  bar  2  ft. 
6  in.  long,  heated  and  bent  round  to  a  radius  equal  to  80  times 
the  thickness  of  the  bar,  then  hardened  and  tempered.  The 
camber  to  be  taken  after  it  has  been  pushed  straight  once  in 
the  testing  machine,  after  which  the  bar  must  be  pushed 
straight  six  times  without  showing  any  further  permanent  set. 
The  tenftile  strength  of  the  bars  to  be  not  less  than  45  tons  per 
square  inch,  with  an  elongation  of  not  less  than  15  per  cent,  in 
2  in.  Manufacture  and  brand  to  be  approved  by  the  Railway 
Company's  Locomotive  Superintendent.  The  plates  are  to  ue 
truly  fitted,  tempered  and  stamped  with  the  maker's  name 
and  date  of  manufacture.  The  plates  to  be  prevented  from 
shifting  side  or  end  ways  by  nibs  stamped  upon  them.  Care 
must  l^  taken  that  the  nibs  formed  on  the  plates  fit  the  slots 
properly.  The  buckles  are  to  be  sound  forgings  and  are  to  fit 
the  springs  accurately,  and  are  to  be  well  secured  to  them,  the 
buckles  to  be  prevented  from  shifting  on  the  springs  by  short 
wrought-iron  pins,  driven  while  hot  through  holes  in  the  top 
and  Iwttom  of  the  buckle,  and  into  a  hole  in  the  top  plate  and 
a  recess  in  the  bottom  plate,  as  shown  on  drawing.  Tbe 
springs  are  to  consist  of  12  plates  \  in.  thick  and  5  in.  broad, 
to  a  span  of  4  ft.,  and  to  have  adjustable  hangers  at  the  end 
and  solid  hangers  in  the  center.  Each  spring  must  be  thor- 
oughly tested  before  being  put  in  its  place,  by  being  weighted 
with  11  tons,  and  on  the  removal  of  this  weight  the  spring 
must  resume  its  original  form. 

BOGIE  SPRINOa 

The  material,  workmanship,  method  of  construction  and 
testing  of  the  bogie  springs  must  be  the  same  as  for  the  driv- 
ing and  trailing  springs.  The  bogie  springs  are  to  consist  of 
14  plates  i  in.  thick,  5  in.  broad,  to  a  span  of  8  ft.  11}  in. 
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8PKINO  GEAR. 

A  compensaling  beam  to  be  attached  to  the  driving  and 
trailing  springs,  of  wrought  iron,  forged  as  shown  on  Uie 
drawing,  and  fitted  with  a  phosphor-bronze  bush,  pressed 
into  its  place  by  hydraulic  power.  It  is  to  be  carried  by  a 
forged  cross-sliaft.  which  is  to  be  carried  by  two  forged 
brackets,  as  shown.  The  ends  of  the  springs  which  do  not 
engage  with  the  compensating  beam  must  l£  provided  with 
suitable  forged  hangers,  as  shown.  The  whole  of  the  spring 
gear  to  be  forged  ia  a  sound  manner,  free  from  all  defects 
whatsoever.  The  spring  and  compensating  beam  brackets  to 
be  attached  to  the  frame  by  ^  in.  turned  cold  rivets  of  best 
Yorkshire  iron,  having  a  tensile  breaking  strength  of  not  less 
than  22  tons  per  square  inch,  with  an  extension  of  not  less 
than  30  per  cent,  in  2  in. 

CTLIMDBRS. 

The  cylinders  are  to  be  19  in.  in  diameter  when  finished, 
with  a  stroke  of  26  in.  The  steam  ports  are  to  be  16  in.  long 
and  1|  in.  wide.  The  exhaust  port  is  to  be  16  in.  long  and  8 
in.  wide.  The  'bars  are  to  be  li  in.  wide.  The  cylinders  are 
to  be  made  of  best  close  grained,  hard,  strong  cast  iron  ;  they 
must  be  as  hard  as  they  can  be  made,  to  allow  of  their  being 
properly  fitted  atid  finished,  and  must  be  perfectly  free  from 
honeycomb  or  any  other  defect  of  material  or  workmanship  : 
they  must  be  truly  bored  out,  the  front  end  being  bell-mouth^. 
All  the  joints,  covers  and  surfaces  are  to  be  planed  or  turned, 
and  scraped  to  a  true  surface,  so  that  a  perfect  joint  can  be  ob- 
tained. All  studs  are  to  be  tightly  screwed.  The  cylinders 
are  to  be  made  with  loose  covers  at  both  ends,  provision  being 
made  on  the  back  cover  for  carrying  the  slide  bar.  They  are 
to  be  set  in  a  horizontal  line,  placed  at  a  distance  apart  of  6 
ft.  2i  in.  from  center  to  center,  with  steam-chest  on  side  as 
shown  on  drawing.  The  holes  in  the  frames  and  flanges  of 
the  cylinders  are  to  be  carefully  rimered.  When  the  cylinders 
are  correctly  set  to  their  places  they  are  to  be  firmly  secured 
to  the  frames  by  turned  bolts  1^  in.  diameter,  driven  home  a 
tight  fit.  The  cylinders  are  to  be  covered  with  lagging  and 
clothing  plates  14  Standard  W.  G.  thick.  The  front  and  back 
cylinder  covert  arc  to  be  protected  by  clothing  plates  secured 
as  shown.  The  cylinders  before  being  fixed  in  position  to  be 
tested  in  the  presence  of  the  Railway  Company's  Locomotive 
Superintendent  or  his  Inspector,  by  hydraulic  pressiire  to  200 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  All  joints  must  be  perfectly  tight  under 
this  pressure  ;  the  front  and  back  cylinder  covers  and  cylin- 
ders generally  to  be  exactly  to  the  drawing. 

PISTON  AND  riSTON-RODS. 

The  pistons  are  to  be  made  of  cast  steel,  freC  from  honey- 
comb or  any  other  defects,  to  the  form  and  dimensions  shown 
on  drawing,  and  are  to  be  fitted  accurately  to  the  cone  of  the 
rods,  and  secured  thereon  by  gun-metal  nuts  formed  with  col- 
lars, and  taper  steel  pins  through  the  nut.  The  piston-head  is 
to  be  an  easy  fit  in  the  cylinder  ;  the  packing  rings  are  to  be 
three  in  number,  of  cast  iron  g  in.  wide,  i  in.  thick,  and  tunied 
all  over.  The  rings  are  to  be  turned  larger  than  the  diameter 
of  tiic  cylinders,  then  to  be  cut  and  sprung  in  to  fit  the  bore  in 
the  cylinders,  and  are  to  be  prevented  from  turning  round  in 
the  piston  by  dowel  pins  fixed  in  the  position  shown.  When 
finished,  the  whole  must  be  an  easy  and  accurate  fit,  so  that 
the  finished  rod  and  piston  can  be  moved  readily  backward 
and  forward  in  the  cylinder.  The  piston-rods  are  arranged  to 
work  through  both  front  and  hind  cylinder  covers,  and  to  be 
3f  in.  in  diameter  at  back  end  and  2^  in.  at  front  end,  and  are 
to  bo  forged  from  the  very  best  cast  steel  of  approved  make, 
with  a  breaking  strength  of  30  tons  per  square  inch  ;  they  are 
to  be  truly  fitted  to  the  heads,  and  are  to  be  tapered  where 
they  enter  the  cross-head,  and  to  which  they  are  to  he  secured 
by  cottars  of  mild  Swedish  steel.  Full  particulars  of  the  various 
dimensions  and  tapers  are  to  be  obtained  by  reference  to  the 
full-size  drawings. 

METAIiLIC  PACKING. 

Both  piston-rods  to  be  fitted  with  the  United  States  Metallic 
Packing  Company's  packing,  which  is  to^  be  obtained  from 
that  company.  The  hind  cylinder  cover  is  to  be  arranged,  as 
shown  on  the  detail  drawing,  to  suit  tbis  packing,  and  the  front 
cylinder  cover  to  have  a  stufilng-box,  which  is  also  fully  shown 
on  the  drawing. 

SLIDE-VALVE. 

The  slide-valve  is  to  be  of  the  best  Stone's  bronze,  to  be 
made  exactly  as  shown  on  the  drawing,  and  with  recesses  in 
its  working  face. 


VALVK-SPINDLES. 

The  valve-spindles  and  buckles  are  to  be  of  best  Yorkshire 
iron,  and  of  the  dimensions  shown  on  drawing.  The  spindles 
are  to  be  guided  by  gun-metal  glands  and  bushes  through  the 
steam -chest ;  the  valve-spindle  is  to  be  tapered  where  it  enters 
the  valve  rod,  and  is^o  be  secured  by  a  cottar  of  mild  Swed- 
ish steel. 

SLIDE-BARS. 

The  slide-bars  (one  to  each  cylinder)  are  to  be  of  the  very 
best  Yorkshire  iron  thoroughly  case  hardened,  6  in.  X  3  in., 
of  a  manufacture  and  brand  to  be  approved  by  the  Railway 
Company's  Locomotive  Superintendent :  they  are  to  be  at- 
;  tached  with  l^in.  bolts  to  the  back  cylinder  covers,  which 
must  be  accurately  fitted  to  receive  them,  and  at  the  back  ends 
they  are  to  be  attached  with  bolts  H  ^^  in  diameter  to  the  mo- 
tion-plate ;  a  brass  liner  i  in.  thick  is  to  be  placed  at  each  end 
between  the  bar  and  carriers.  Each  bar  is  to  have  15  lubricat- 
ing recesses  placed  zigzag,  2  in.  in  diameter,  on  the  top,  with 
a  f-in.  hole  in  the  recess  leading  to  the  bottom  of  the  bar. 
Each  bar  to  have  a  perfectly  smooth  true  polished  face  all  over 
the  bearing  surfaces. 

CROSS-HEADS. 

The  slide-block  rubbing  pieces  are  to  be  of  cast  iron  of  the 
same  metal  as  tlie  cylinders,  and  are  to  be  well  provided  with 
means  of  lubrication.  The  Cross-heads  are  to  be  of  the  very 
best  cast  steel,  free  from  honeycomb  or  any  other  defects. 

The  gudgeon-pins  are  to  be  of  best  Yorkshire  iron  case  hard- 
ened, and  are  to  be  prevented  from  turning  round  in  the  cross- 
head  by  means  of  a  Key  fitted  in  the  outer  jaw.  The  rubbing 
pieces  are  to  be  securely  fixed  to  the  cross  head  with  f  in. 
diameter  turned  bolts  well  fitted  into  the  holes.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  sleeve  works  freely  on  the  bar. 

VALVE  MOTION. 

The  valve  motion  is  to  be  of  the  curved  link  type,  and  the 
expansion  links  are  to  be  hung  from  the  center.  The  eccen- 
tric pulleys  are  to  be  in  two  parts,  the  smaller  being  of  best 
Yorkshire  iron,  the  larger  of  cylinder  metal,  and  are  to  be 
fastened  on  the  axle  by  means  of  keys  and  set  screws  as 
shown.  The  eccentric  straps  are  to  be  of  good  tough  cast  iron, 
free  from  honeycomb  or  any  other  defijct.  The  throw  of 
eccentrics  to  be  6  in.  The  eccentric  oil-cups  are  to  be  fitted 
with  a  button  and  spring.  The  eccentric  rods  are  to  be  of  best 
Yorkshire  iron  secured  to  the  straps  as  shown.  All  the 
wrought-iron  work  is  to  be  of  best  Yorkshire  iron  ;  the  working 

.  parts  are  to  be  well  and  properly  case  hardened  and  re-cleaned 
up,  and  must  be  of  the  very  best  finish,  and  free  from  all  marks 
and  defects.  All  pins  are  to  be  of  best  Yorkshire  iron,  case 
hardened,  2  in.  in  diameter,  and  made  to  standard  gauges. 
The  motion  is  to  be  reversed  by  a  screw  gear  fixed  on  traifing 
splasher  on  right-hand  side  of  engine.    Tbe  valve  rods  are  to 

;  work  through  cast-iron  guides  bolted  to  the  motion-plate. 
The  guides  are  to  be  bored  out  to  fit  the  rods  and  to  be  made 
of  cylinder  metal,  and  to  be  provided  with  a  lubricating  box 
as  shown.    The  guides  are  to  be  heated  to  a  high  temperature 
and  then  dipped  in  oil. 

RBVERSINO-SHAFT. 

The  reversing-shaft  to  be  forged  from  best  Yorkshire  iron. 
The  levers  are  to  be  forged  solid  with  the  shaft,  which  is  to  be 
placed  above  the  motion  and  carried  by  a  cast-iron  bracket 
with  loose  cap  bolted  to  the  frames  with  1-in.  bolts  turned  to 
gauge  and  made  a  driving  fit ;  these  brackets  are  to  be  made 
of  cylinder  metal,  and  bored  out  to  8^  in.  diameter  to  take 
the  reversing-shaft.  Tbe  working  parts  of  the  shaft  are  to  be 
;  properly  case  hardened.  The  reversing-arm  is  to  be  on  the 
outside  of  the  bearing.  The  shaft  is  to  be  made  afi<shown  on 
drawing,  and  to  be  a  sound  forging  in  every  respect. 

CONNECTING-RODS. 

The  connecting-rods  are  to  be  of  best  Yorkshire  iron,  forged 
solid  in  one  length,  6  ft.  8  in.  from  center  to  center,  and  are  to  be 
fitted  with  adjustable  brasses  of  gun -metal  at  big  end.  and  the 
small  ends  are  to  be  fitted  with  gun-metal  bushes  accuratelv 
fitted  and  pressed  into  their  places  by  hydraulic  power.  All 
bolts  to  be  of  best  Yorkshire  iron,  and  all  cottars  of  mild 
steel ;  the  cottars  are  to  be  accurately  fitted,  and  provided 
with  set  screws  and  cross-cottars.  The  brasses  at  the  big  ends 
are  to  be  lined  with  white  metal.  Oil-cups  are  to  be  forged 
solid  with  the  big  end  straps  ;  at  the  small  ends  a  recess  is  to 
be  made  for  lubrication. 

COUPLING -RODS. 

The  coupling- rods  are  to  be  forged  from  best  Yorkshire  iron 
and^machined,out,'to  form  the  H  section  ;  the  ends  are  to  be 
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accurately  etted  witli  jC'^Q-'netal  boshes,  pressed  Into  their 
places  by  hydraulic  power,  so  as  to  insure  a  perfectly  tight  fit, 
and  1o  be  secured  as  shown  ;  the  bushes  to  Lave  Ave  grooves 
i  In.  wide  and  ^  in.  deep,  Btted  with  white  metal.    AH  oil- 


CRANK-rmS. 

to  be  of  best  1 

ctse-hardened  on  the  wearing  surface.  The 
Is  to  be  parailel  as  shown  ;  the  pins  are  to  be  accurately  Qtted 
and  pressed  into  the  wheels  before  the  tire  Is  shrunk  on  by 
hydraulic  power  of  not  less  than  80  tons,  and  riveted  over  on 
Ihe  Inside.  Coltared  washers  are  to  be  placed  oa  tJie  ends  as 
shown  on  detail  drawing. 


.The  steam  pipes  In  the  smoke-box  to  be  ot  copper.  No.  6 
Standard  W.  O.,  and  4  In.  Inside  diameter,  to  hare  gun-metal 
6anges  at  both  aids  properly  hraeed  to  the  pipes  antfaccurate- 
ly  faced  so  as  to  secure  slsam-li^^ht  joints.  Each  steam  pipe 
Is  to  be  led  to  the  cylinder  and  is  to  be  secured  to  the  same 
with  studs  and  brass  cover-ended  nuts. 

VORTKX   BLABT-PIFK, 

The  blast-[dpe  (o  be  Adams's  Patent  Vortex,  of  the  form 
and  dimendons  shown  in  the  drawing,  with  an  annnlor  ex- 
haust. The  blast-pipe  is  to  be  secured  to  the  cylinder  with 
studs  and  brass  cover-ended  nuts. 


The  engines  are  to  be  fitted  with  a  steam  and  an  automatic 
vacuum  brake.  The  brake  material,  which  must  be  obtained 
for  each  engine  from  the  Vacuum  Brake  Company,  S3  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  B.  C,  will  consiat  of  one  combination  ejector, 
one  steam  cock  for  ejector,  one  automatic  steam-brake  valve 
on  left-hand  side  of  engine,  one  vacuum  gauge,  one  drip  re- 
cipient, one  dummy,  cue  of  Clayton's  hose  and  couplings  for 
front  ot  eofrioe,  one  of  Clayton  s  hose  and  couplings  for  con- 
Dccting  main  alr-pIpe  of  engine  to  lender,  one  wrought-iron 
pipe  from  ejector  to  smoke-box  passing  through  the  trailer  on 
right-hand  side  of  engine,  main  air-pipe,  with  the  necessary 
T  pieces,  elbows  and  clips,  one  end  pipe  with  castiroa  bend 
for  front  of  engine.  The  brake  material,  which  will  be  sup- 
plied by  the  contractor,  will  be  as  follows  :  One  steam  brake 
cylinder  with  piston  and  rod  complete  ;  one  copper  pipe,  3  in. 
Inside  diameter.  No.  10  Standard  W.  G..  leading  from  the  ejec- 
tor to  the  trailing  end  of  the  engine  ;  one  copper  pipe  li  in. 
Indde  diameter,  No.  10  Standard  W.  G.,  leading  from  the 
steam  cock  on  the  boiler  to  the  top  of  the  ejector  ;  two  copper 
pipes^  in.  inside  diameter,  No.  14  Standard  W.  Q.,  one  from  the 
automatii;  steam-brake  valve  tor  supplying  steam  to  the  cylin- 
den,  the  other  leading  to  the  ash  pan  ;  one  copper  pipe  )  in. 
bore,  10  Standard  W.  G.,  leading  from  the  union  on  the  main 
air-pipe  tielow  the  ejector  to  the  steam-braiie  valve  ;  one  cop- 
per pipe  1-in.  bore,  16  Standard  W,  Q.,  leading  from  sleam- 
brake  valve  to  vacuum-gauge  ;  one  wrought-iron  pipe  2  In. 
Inside  diameter,  No.  7  Standard  W.  O.,  leading  from  the 
smoke-lioi  tube-plate  to  the  bottom  of  the  chimney,  to  have  a 
hole  I  in.  in  diameter  at  bottom  of  bend. 

The  drivluK  and  trailing- wheels  are  each  to  have  one  cast- 
Iron  brake-block  applied  to  them.  The  brake  gear  is  to  he 
provided  wiib  adjustment,  and  made  of  the  best  tiammercd 
scrap  Iron,  all  the  pins  and  working  parts  being  case  hardened. 
The  pins  through  all  points  of  suspension  of  levere  are  to  be 
i  In.  in  diameter,  and  to  have  brass  bushes  where  shown  ;  the 
brake  gear  must  be  as  shown  on  drawing. 

INJECTOBB. 

Two  No.  8  gun -metal  Injectors,  Bewrance's  patent,  with 
removable  half  cones,  are  to  be  fixed  one  on  each  side  of  en- 
gine as  shown,  to  deliver  Into  clack-boxes  plocwd  at  Front  end 
of  boiler.  The  delivery  pipes  ore  to  be  of  copper,  1^  In.  Inside 
diameter.  No.  6  Standard  W.  Q.  thick.    The  steam  pipe  Is  ' 


e  to  be  solid  drown  and  perfectly  uniform  In  length,  and  set 
BO  that  any  pipe  will  flt  Into  its  respective  place  on  any  engine 
equally  welL  The  injectors  are  to  be  fitted  with  a  feed-pipe 
uraogemeDt  as  shown.  The  hose  pipes  are  to  t>e  connected  to 
the  injecton  by  a  brass  casting. 


The  bolts  and  niita  are  to  be  made  exactly  to  the  lengtlis  and 
sines  shown  on  drawing,  and  are  to  be  WUtworth's  standard. 
All  are  to  be  finished  bright  where  not  otherwise  specified. 
All  nuts  are  to  be  case  hamened.  All  nuta  indde  smoke-box 
are  to  be  of  hard  brass  with  blank  ends. 


The  boiler  and  fire-box  are  to  be  lined  with  felt  and  welt- 
seasoned  pine  In  strips  of  not  more  than 2} In.  wide  x  tin. 
thick,  tongued,  grooved  and  painted  with  asbestos  fireproof 
paint  on  both  sides,  the  whole  to  be  neatlv  covered  with  clean 
and  smooth  steel  sheets.  No.  14  Standard  W.  G.  thick,  to  be 
kept  li  In.  above  the  fire-box,  and  carried  parallel  the  whole 
length  of  the  boiler  and  fixed  at  top  by  angle-Iron  as  shown, 
the  steel  sheets  to  be  secured  at  the  joinie  with  hoop-Iron  bands 
H  in.  wide,  with  tightening  screws  at  the  ends  ;  (he  beading 
on  front  end  of  boLier  to  be  of  sheet  brass  to  the  shape  shown 
on  drawing,  and  finished  to  a  perfectly  clean  and  polished  sur- 
face. The  manhole  casing  Is  to  be  of  charcoal  Iron,  No.  14 
Standard  W.  G.  thick,  and  la  to  be  fitted  with  a  cast-iron 


solid  and  painted. 

The  Bides  and  front  are  to  be  of  Best  Best  BtaSordshire  iron 
■ff  In.  thick.  The  roof  is  to  be  of  wood,  tongued  and  grooved. 
and  covered  with  oil  cloth  to  this  company's  pattern  ;  tbe  roof 
Is  to  be  supported  by  angle  irons  and  an  iron  strip  as  shown  ; 
a.  ledge  is  to  t)e  formed  at  each  side,  to  prevent  water  falling 
on  the  men.  The  cab  Is  to  have  two  windows  of  best  polished 
plate  glass,  i  In.  thick.  In  brass  frame,  hinged  on  the  top  and 
provided  with  fastenings  as  shown.  The  front  edges  of  the 
cab  and  lop  of  hand  rail  plate  are  to  be  stiffened  with  angle- 
iron  and  beading  pollshea.  A  hand-rail  finished  bright  Ib  to 
be  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  engine  outside  the  cab.  A  cord 
communication  to  the  whistle  Is  to  be  provided  on  the  outside 
of  the  cab  on  right-hand  side  of  engine  as  shown  on  drawing. 

OEHEKAL   UOUNTIIiOS. 

Bach  engine  is  to  be  supplied  with  the  following :  One 
RaniBbottom's  duplex  safety  valve  with  cast-iron  columns  and 
brass  valvesand  seats,  thesprtngs  to  tmset  so  that  when  the  eye- 
bolt  1b  screwed  down  to  the  shoulder  the  steam  shall  blow  off 
with  a  pressure  of  175  Iba.  per  ujuare  Inch  in  the  boiler.  One 
of  Bourdon's  pressure  gauges,  7  in,  in  diameter,  to  indicate  up 
to  200  Ills. 'pressure,  to  this  company's  pattern.  Two  water- 
gauges  complete  with  flanges,  Dewiance's  patent,  with  glsfs 
guard,  and  with  plpee  leading  to  the  ash-pan.  One  large  and 
one  small  whistle.     Two  eteam  cocks,  Dewrance's,  for  tnestip- 

eof  the  Injectors,  to  be  fixed  with  the  whistles  to  one  seat- 
_  on  top  ot  fire-box.  One  blower-cock  placed  on  side  of 
smoke-box  worked  by  a  wheel  and  screw-valve  from  foot-plate 
on  right-hand  side  of  engine ;  and  a  copper  pipe  Is  also  to  be 
led  from  blower-cock  through  the  smoke-box  to  the  top  of 
exhaust-pipe,  and  one  from  the  blower  through  the  tube-plate 
to  tlie  dome.  Two  clack  boxes,  one  on  each  side  of  the  boil-, 
era.  Two  drain  cocks  to  each  cylinder,  to  be  worked  from 
the  foot-piat«  as  shown  ;  one  lutiricator  flxed  on  each  side  of 
smoke-box,  with  pipe  leading  to  steam-chest.  One  lubricator  . 
screwed  Into  each  front  cover  of  cylinder.  One  oil-box  and 
pipefl  led  down  to  top  of  each  piston-rod  and  valve  spindle 
glands,  and  fixed  as  shown.    One  lubricaling-box  is  lo  be 

filoced  over  the  leading  and  driving  axle-lmxes  witli  pipes  lead- 
Qg  to  the  axle-boxes  and  guides.  One  watering-cock  at- 
loclied  to  the  Injector  delivery  pipe  on  left-hand  side  of  eo- 
gfne.  One  regulator  quadrant  and  stuffing-box  complete 
finished  bright.  Four  tapered  plugs,  one  In  each  bottom  cor- 
ner of  fire-box  If  in.  in  diameter,  12  threads  per  Inch.  Three 
filling  tapered  plo^  on  back  of  fire-box  If  in.  diameter,  13 
threads  per  Inch.  Four  tapered  wash-out  {ilugs,  two  on  each 
aide  of  back  of  fire  box  above  foot-plate,  1{  in,  in  diameter,  13 
threads  per  Inch.  Eight  wash-out  taper  plugs  In  smoke-t>ox. 
IJ  in.  In  diameter,  13  threads  per  inch.  One  wash-out  hole 
with  covering  plate  on  each  aide  of  firebox  at  bottom.  One 
wash-out  hole  with  covering  plate  in  front  and  back  of  fire- 
box. Two  small  tool  boxes  with  padlocks  and  keys,  one  box 
to  be  hung  on  each  side  of  engine  inside  the  cab.  One  water- 
gauge  lamp  bracket  to  this  company's  pattern  fixed  on  the  tray 
over  fire-door.  Five  lamp  Irons  at  front  of  engine  to  this  ci — 
pany's  pattern,  four  to  be  fixed  on  front  of  smoke-box,  c~' 


,..  _  'spatter  . 

front  of  buffer  plate.     All  plugs  and  mounting  are  to  be  of 
gun-metal,  and  must  be  of  first-class  finish.    Pitch- of  threads 
for  mountings  Is  to  be  13  threads  per  indi,  unless  otherwise 
shown  on  drawing. 
The  injector  and  whistlo  seatings  and  valves,  blower  cock. 
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monkey-wrencJi  ;  one  small  monkey -wrench  ;  one  hand  ham- 
mer ;  one  quarter  hammer  ;  one  pinch  har  ;  two  cbi&cis  ;  one 
pair  of  tongs  ;  one  bunting  bar  ;  one  IrsTeraing  screw-jaclc 
and  ratchet,  which  must  be  eiactly  lo  ihit  ecmpany'i  pattern  ; 
one  oil  can,  10  lbs.  :  one  oil  can.  8  Iba.  ;  one  oil  can,  4  lbs.  ;  one 
tallow  can  :  one  tallow  feeder  ;  two  oil  feeders  lo  pattern  ;  one 
pricker  ;  one  rake  ;  one  fork  ;  one  coal-pick  ;  one  shovel. 

Three  head  lamps,  two  waler-Kauge  lamps,  and  one  hand- 
lamp  are  to  be  Hupplicd  to  this  company's  pattern.  A  sample 
set  of  fire  irons  will  be  supplied  by  this  company. 

FAINTINO. 
Before  any  paiul  is  applied,  the  iron-work  must  be  cleaned 
and  be  free  from  scales  and  rust.  The  boiler  is  to  receive  one 
coat  of  boiled  oil  while  warm,  and  two  coats  of  Torbay  red 
oxide  paint,  before  being  lagged.  The  inside  of  clothing 
to  receive  one  coat  of  red  oxide.  The  outside  of  clothing  plates, 
plates,  wheels,  the  sides  and  front  of  cab,  and  sides  of  splash- 
ers, to  have  one  coat  of  lead  color,  two  coats  of  QlKng-up, 
stopped  with  hard  stopping,  then  rubbed  down,  followed  by 
two  coalH  of  lead  color  faced  with  pumice  stone  between,  after 
which  two  coats  of  light  green  lo  paltern.  The  picklng-out 
and  fine  lining  are  to  be  to  pattern  panel,  which  will  be  sup- 
plied by  the  company.  The  oulside  of  frames,  guard-bars, 
tops  of  splashers,  smoke-box.  chimney,  back  of  fire-box.  ash- 
pan,  foot-plate,  broke  work,  and  side  spilngs  are  to  have  one 
coat  of  lead-color  paint  and  two  coats  of  japan  black.  The 
Inside  of  frames  and  cross-stays  to  have  one  coat  of  Torbay  red 
oxide  and  one  coat  of  tan  color  to  pattern.  Front  of  butter 
plates  and  buffer  casing  to  be  painted  vermilion  ;  inside  of  cab 
to  have  one  coat  of  lead  color,  two  coats  of  fllling-upj  and  tKO 
coats  of  tan  color  to  pattern.  The  axles  are  to  nave  one  coat 
of  lead  color,  and  one  coat  of  Japan  black.  All  the  pidnliog 
on  the  outside  of  the  engine  to  have  three  coals  of  the  best  en- 
glue  copal  varnish  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  flatted  between 
the  coats, 

TEBTINO. 

The  boiler  must  be  test«d  before  being  lagged  with  warm 
water  to  362  lbs.  per  square  inch,  or  to  one  and  one-half  times 
the  working  pressure  ;  to  be  tested  in  steam  to  175  lbs- per 
square  Inch,  and  lo  be  thoroughly  light  under  each  test.  The 
boiler  Is  to  be  tested  In  the  presence  of  the  Railway  Company's 
Locomotive  Superintendent  or  his  Inspector. 

qujllitt,  etc, 

AJl  the  materials  and  workmanshipare  to  be  of  the  very  best 
description,  and  all  the  various  parts  are  to  be  applied  in  tlie 
best  and  most  approved  manner. 

All  the  Iron-work  Is  to  be  stamped  with  this  company's 
Initials. 
^The  contractor  will  be  required  to  make  complete  general 
and  detail  drawings  of  the  engines  and  tenders,  and  to  supply 
this  company  witli  two  complete  seta  of  cloth  tracings  of  them, 
free  of  charge.  Qrcat  care  must  be  laken  that  all  parts  of  the 
engines  are  preclselv  of  the  dimensions  shown,  so  that  they 
may  be  duplicates  of  each  other. 

One  of  Ihe  engines  and  tenders  is  to  be  photographed  at  the 
contractor's  expense,  and  twelve  copies  are  to  be  supplied  to 
the  company.  All  the  working  parts  of  the  machinery  are  to 
be  well  case  hardened.  The  number  of  engine  is  to  be  Qgured 
in  gilt  numbers  on  front  buffer  plates,  and  oy  solid  brass  num- 
ber plates  on  the  hand-rail  plate  on  each  side  of  the  engine. 
Samples  of  Ihe  gilt  numbers  and  drawing  of  the  brass  numt>er 
plates  will  be  supplied  by  the  company. 

BPKcinciTios  o»_Six-Whbku  Tendbb. 

DRAWING  KG.  6,740. 

Principal  Dimenti<m». 

Ft  In. 

Diameter  of  wheels  on  tread 8  Of 

Center  to  center  of  journals 6  6 

liCngth  of  journal 0  fl 

Diameter        "       0  5J 

Diameter  of  axle  in  wheel 0  6| 

"  "      at  center 0  6J 

Wheelbaae 18  0 


Length  of  frame 19  BJ 

Total  length  of  wheel-base  from  center  of  leading  boglQ 

wheelsof  engine  to  centjvof  bind  wheels  of  tender...  44  8^ 
Length  over  tdl,  from  front  buffers  of  engine  to  hind 

buffers  of  tender. S8  6| 

Height  of  center  of  buffers  from  rails 8  5 

(Opacity  of  Unk 8,800  galls. 

TAKK. 

The  tank  to  be  of  the  form  shown.  The  tank-plates  are  to 
be  of  the  Best  Best  Staffordshire  iron.  Each  side-plate  of  the 
tank  Is  to  be  in  one,  i  in.  thick.  The  bottom-plate  of  the  tank 
to  be  f  In.  thick,  jointed  as  shown,  and  to  form  the  foot-plate 
of  tender.  The  height  of  top  of  foot-plale  from  rail  to  be  4 
ft,  11  in.  The  end  and  fronl-plates  to  be  1  In-  t^lck.  The 
top  to  bo  made  of  two  plates  -f.  In.  thick,  jointed  as  shown. 
A  stiffening  plate  {  In.  thick  to  be  riveted  to  the  top  of  the 
tank  at  the  front  end.  The  tank  to  be  thoroughly  stayed  by 
plates,  angle  and  lee-Irons  In  the  manner  ^own.  The  front- 
plate  Is  to  be  cut  out  to  form  a  doorway  for  coaling,  and  ia  to 
be  fitted  with  a  door  hinged  from  the  bottom,  andsecured  at 
ths  top  by  suitable  fastenings.  Two  wrought-iron  tool-boxes 
are  to  be  provided  at  the  front  of  the  tank,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  tender.  Another  tool-boz  Is  to  be  fixed  across  the  tank  on 
the  top  at  the  back.  All  tcol-boxes  to  be  fitted  with  false  bot- 
toms, perforated  with  small  holes,  and  to  be  perfectly  water- 
tight at  the  top  ;  the  tool-boxes  are  to  be  provided  with  pad- 
locks and  keys.  The  tank  to  be  provided  with  a  manhole  or 
tank-filler  and  lid  1  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  to  which  is  to  be  at- 
tached a  suitable  sieve  as  shown.  The  angle-Irons  throughout 
to  be  2i  in.  X  31  In.  XI  in.  The  tank  to  be  riveted  up  with 
■J-in.  rivets  IJ  in.  pitch,  countersunk  outside  in  the  sides  and 
end  of  the  tank.  The  coping  plates  which  are  attached  to  the 
sides  and  end  of  the  tank  to  be  finished  with  a  wrought-iron 
half-round  molding  piece  as  shown.  Tank  and  well  to  be 
made  entirely  Independent  of  the  framing,  and  fixed  as  shown. 
A  well  to  be  provided  13  ft.  8}  in.  long,  8  ft.  11  in.  broad,  and 
1  fL  Q  in.  deep,  of  plates  \  In.  thick,  staved  and  riveted  In  the 
same  way  as  the  lank.  One  filling-cock  for  bucket  is  to  be  fixed 
on  right-band  side  In  front  of  tank  as  shown.  A  wash-out 
plug  Is  to  be  fitted  to  the  bottom  of  the  well. 

One  hand-rail  Is  to  be  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  back  of  the 
tank,  and  Is  to  be  finished  bright ;  four  lamp  Irons  to  this  corn- 
pony's  pattern  are  to  be  fixed  on  the  back  of  the  tank,  and  one 
lamp  iron  on  each  side  of  the  tank,  as  shown. 


The  frame-plates,  cross-stays,  stretcher-plates,  hind  buSer- 
plates  to  be  of  steel,  same  quality  and  manufacture  In  every 
respect  as  specified  for  the  engine  main  frames. 

Each  frame  Is  to  be  made  of  one  plate,  J  in.  thick,  and  all 
holes  are  to  be  marked  and  drilled  from  one  template.  The 
axle-box  guides  are  to  be  made  of  cast  iron,  planed,  fitted, 
bolted  lo  frame,  and  must  be  free  from  croes-wlndtng  and 
square  with  the  frames  in  all  directions.  The  horn-stays  are 
each  to  consist  of  two  H-in.  bolts  with  cast-iron  distance 
pieces  accurately  fitted  between  the  horns.  All  the  cross-stays 
are  to  be  accurately  fitted  to  the  frames  and  riveted  to  them 
by  I  In.  diameter  rivets.  The  frames  are  to  be  accurately 
t^ted  by  longitudinal,  transverse  and  diagonal  measurement, 
and  must  be  perfectly  parallel  to  each  other.  The  front 
buCBng  and  draw-beam  Is  to  be  constructed  as  shown,  and  is 
to  be  provided  with  buffers,  fitted  with  volute  springs,  lo  this 
company's  pattern.  The  draw-bar  is  to  be  forged  in  one,  the 
hole  at  one  end  being  punched.  Wrought-iron  steps  are  to  be 
provided,  roughed  and  fixed  where  shown.  The  hind  buffing 
and  draw  plate  is  to  have  a  draw-hook  and  bar  furnished  witn 
one  of  Spencer's  No.  6  india-rubber  cylinder  to  this  company's 
pattern,  two  cast-iron  buffers  the  same  as  specified  for  the  en- 
gine, two  side  chains  and  screw  coupling  made  of  best  chain 
cable  Iron,  and  to  drawing.  Two  steel  life  guards  are  to  be 
bolted  to  the  frame  behind  the  hind  wheels. 


The  axle-boxes  are  lo  be  made  of  cast-iron  fitted  with  a 


keeps-provided  with  lubricating  pads.  The  axle-box  bearings 
to  be  ^  in.  shorter  than  the  axle-joumal  to  give  clearance  ; 
front  and  bind  axle-boxes  must  have  i  In.  side  play,  and  the 
center  axle-box  i  In.  side  play  on  each  side  of  the  guides,  as 
shown  on  drawing. 

SPKIHOB. 

Tender  springs  to  be  of  same  'quality,  workmanship  and 
manufacture  as  speclfied.for  the  engine  springs.  Each  spring  to 
consist  of  16  plates,  one  pUte  \  In.  thick  and  IS  plates  ^  tn. 
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thick  to  a  span  of  4  ft.,  each  spriag  to  be  provided  with  hang- 
ers at  the  ends,  and  backles  in  the  center,  as  shown.  Each 
spring  to  be  tested  with  a  weight  of  8  tons,  and  must  resume 
its  original  form  after  testing. 

WHEEL-CENTERS. 

The  wheel-centers  to  be  of  good  sound  cast  steel  of  approved 
make,  Quality  and  manufacture,  and  tests  same^  as  specified 
for  engine.  Each  wheel-center  to  be  turned  to  a  diameter  of 
8  ft.  ^  in.  ;  the  rims  are  to  be  ^  in.  broad.  2f  in.  thick  at  cen- 
ter, to  have  10  spokes  2^  in.  thick  at  the  boss  and  4  in.  deep  ; 
at  the  rims  If  in.  thick  and  Bi  in.  deep.  The  bosses  are  to  be 
bored  out  parallel  to  a  diameter  of  6i  in.,  and  are  to  be  1  If  in. 
diameter.  All  the  centers  must  be  bored  and  turned  strictly 
to  template,  so  that  they  shall  be  exactly  alike,  and  each  wheel- 
center  must  be  forced  on  the  axle  by  a  hydraulic  pressure  of 
not  less  than  70  tons.  The  wheel  centers  are  to  be  fixed  to  the 
axles  without  keys. 

TIRES. 

The  tires  to  be  3  ft.  9f  in.  diameter  on  tread,  and  in  every 
other  respect  to  be  same  as  the  engine  tires,  both  as  regards 
section,  quality  of  material,  and  workmanship,  and  to  be  manu- 
factured by  Vickers  &  Co.  The  same  tests  to  be  .applied  as 
for  the  engine  tires. 

AXLES. 

Each  axle  must  be  made  of  the  very  best  cast  steel,  quality 
and  tests  as  specified  for  the  engine  axles,  and  to  be  manufac- 
tured by  Vickers  &  Co.  Centers  of  journals  to  be  6  ft.  6  in.  ; 
diameter  5^  in.  and  length  9  in. ;  other  dimensions  as  shown  on 
drawing. 

BAHD-BOXES. 

Two  cast-iron  dry  sand-boxes  with  circular  valves  are  to  be 
fixed  in  front  of  the  tender.  Sand-pipes  are  also  to  be  fixed  as 
shown,  the  sand  to  be  led  within  8  m.  of  the  rails  by  wrought- 
iron  pipes  1^  in.  inside  diameter.  The  general  arrangement 
of  sand-boxes  and  gear  are  shown  on  drawing. 

FEED-FIPSS  AND  COCKS. 

Two  feed-cocks  to  this  company's  pattern,  to  be  fixed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  well  as  shown,  two  copper  pipes  2-in.  bore, 
8  Standard  W.  G.,  to  connect  the  feed-cocks  with  the  gun- 
metal  stuffing-boxes,  as  shown.  Strong  hose  pipes  to  be  pro- 
vided, clippea  at  the  tender  end  to  the  stuffing-boxes,  and  at 
the  engine  end  to  the  feed  castings.  The  copper  pipes  to  be 
fixed  by  suitable  clips,  the  whole  arrangement  to  be  as  shown. 

STBAlf-BRAKE. 

A  steam  and  hand-brake  combined  is  to  be  fixed  on  tender 
as  shown ;  the  cylinder,  10  in.  in  diameter,  is  to  be  provided 
with  means  of  lubrication ;  the  brake-screw,  which  is  to  be 
left  handed,  is  to  work  in  a  cast-iron  column  bolted  to  the  foot- 

Slate  at  the  front  end  of*  the  tender,  and  the  front  pulling-rod 
1  to  be  provided  with  adjustment  as  shown  ;  each  wheel  is  to 
have  one  cast-iron  brake  block  applied  to  it.  The  brake  gear 
is  to  be  made  of  the  very  best  hammered  scrap  iron,  allthe 
pins  and  working  parts  being  of  wrought  iron  case  hardened, 
all  pins  to  be  to  drawing  and  to  have  brass  bushes  where 
shown.  The  steam  is  to  be  led  from  the  engine  to  the  cylinder 
with  a  connection  as  shown. 

The  brake  matwial,  which  must  be  obtained  from  the 
Vacuum  Brake  Company,  82  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.  C, 
for  each  tender,  will  consist  of  one  main  air  pipe  with  the  nec- 
essary T-pieces,  elbows  and  clips,  one  of  Clayton's  hose  and 
couplings  for  front  of  tender,  one  of  Clayton's  hose  and 
couplings  for  back  of  tender,  one  end  pipe  with  cast-iron 
bend,  one  dummy,  one  drip  recipient.  'The  brake  cylinder, 
pteton  and  rod  complete  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  contractor. 
The  brake  gear  generally  to  be  as  shown  on  drawing. 

PAINTING. 

Before  any  paint  is  applied,  the  iron -work  must  be  clean 
and  free  from  scales  or  rust.  The  inside  of  the  tank  to  have 
two  good  coats  of  thick  red-lead  paint,  the  outside  being  pre- 
pared and  finished  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  engine.  The  top 
and  bottom  of  the  tank,  foot-plate  and  brake-work  are  to  have 
one  coat  of  lead  color  paint,  and  one  coat  of  japan  blacky 

The  gilt  numbers  are  to  be  put  on  the  tender  buffer-plate, 
and  letters  on  sides  and  small  numbers  on  ends  of  tenders,  ac- 
cording to  instructions  and  samples  which  will  be  supplied, 
and  all  the  iron- work  is  tb  be  stamped  with  this  company's 
initials. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONB. 

The  engines  and  tenders  must  be  made  to  the  dimensions 
given  in  the^  foregoing  specifications,  and  to  drawings  to  be 


supplied  by  the  Company's  Locomotive  Superintendent,  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  his  consent  to  an  alteration  has  been  ob- 
tained in  writing. 

The  quality  or  the  materials  to  be  of  the  make  specified,  and 
when  no  instructions  are  given,  both  materials  and  workman- 
ship are  to  be  of  the  best  of  their  respective  kinds,  and  all  the 
working  parts  interchangeable. 

Before  ordering  any  material,  the  contractors  must  first  sub- 
mit to  the  Locomotive  SuperiDtendent,  for  his  approval,  the 
names  of  the  firms  from  which  the'con tractors  p;*opo6e  to  order 
the  material;  and  obtain  in  writing  his  sanction  to  the  same. 

Complete  detail  drawings  will  be  supplied  on  application  to 
the  Locomotive  Superintendent  which  must  be  accurately 
worked  to,  and  no  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  any  omission 
of  details  in  the  specifications  or  drawings,  as  the  contractors 
mav  obtain  on  application  to  the  Locomotive  Superintendent 
a  full  explanation  of  any  part  of  the  work  not  sufficiently 
shown  or  understood. 

The  engines  and  tenders  must  be  finished  and  complete  in 
every  respect,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Locomotive 
Superintendent,  who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  inspect,  either  per- 
sonally or  by  deputy,  the  work  during  its  progress,  and  to 
reject  any  defective  or  unsuitable  materials  or  workmanship. 

The  Locomotive  Superintendent  also  to  have  the  right  of 
testing  from  time  to  time,  as  specified,  or  by  additional  tests, 
any  portion  of  the  material  used  in  this  contract.  The  tests 
may  be  made  either  at  the  works  of  the  contractors,  the  com- 
pany's own  works  at  Nine  Elms,  or  those  of  any  other  firm  he 
may  hereafter  decide  upon,  and  should  the  tests  not  appear 
sufficiency  satisfactory  to  the  Locomotive  Superintendent,  he 
mav  reject  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  material,  "rhe 
entire  cost  of  all  tests  of  materials,  whether  chemical  or  me- 
chanical, that  may  be  required  by  the  Locomotive  Superinten- 
dent, must  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  contractors,  includ- 
ing both  the  cost  of  the  material  and  the  preparation  of  the 
same  for  testing. 

The  engines  and  tenders  are  to  be  delivered  by  the  con- 
tractors, free  of  charge,  to  the  railway  company  at  Nine  Elms 
fit  and  ready  for  work  ;  and  prior  to'pavment  in  the  usual  way 
at  the  end  of  the  second  month  after  delivery,  each  engine  and 
tender  will  be  required  to  run  1,000  miles  consecutively  with- 
out showing  aov  defects  in  materials  or  workmanship,  and  the 
contractors  will  be  held  responsible  for  all  defects  that  may 
appear,  accidents  excepted,  until  thev  have  run  that  distance. 
In  the  event  of  the  engines  and  tenders  not  being  delivered  at 
the  time  and  in  the  numbers  specified,  the  company  reserve  to 
themselves  the  right  of  delaying  the  payment,  proportionate 
to  the  amount  of  delay  in  the  delivery  of  the  engines  and 
tenders. 

All  royalties  and  patent  rights  to  be  paid  by  the  contractors. 

In  case  of  any  dispute  arising,  either  during  the  progress  of 
the  contract  or  at  its  termination,  the  decision  of  the  Com- 

Eanv's  Locomotive  Superintendent  is  to  be  taken  as  final  and 
inding  in  every  respect 


APPARATUS   FOR    RAPID    LOADING   OF   COAU 

INTO  SHIPS. 


Bt  G.  Brabt. 


The  swinging  hvdraulic  hoist  for  coal.  Of  the  hydraulic 
kolentip  built  for  the  Rotterdam  docks,  bv  the  Armstrongs,  of 
England,  and  forming  a  portion  of  the  plant  of  Feyenoord,  is 
one  of  the  latest  applications  of  thia  mtem  of  loading  coal. 
The  accompanying  engravings  show,  fig.  1.  plan,  and,  fig.  2, 
a  photographic  reproduction  of  the  plant  and  its  method  of 
operation.  We  also  subjoin  to  the  end  of  this  article  an  ex- 
tract from  the  regulations  regarding  the  use  of  this  swinging 
crane. 

Another  apparatus  for  loading  coal  Is  the  Marillier  hydraulic 
elevator  of  the  Albert  dock,  at  Hall,  in  England,  built  by  the 
Hydraulic  Engineering  Company,  of  Chester,  and  it  is  ^own  by 
the  engravings,  fig.  8.  This  elevator  is  built  on  the  continuous 
system— that  is  to  say,  the  coal  cars  enter  from  one  side  bv  a  side 
track,  are  raised  to  the  requisite  height,  and  are  then  unloaded, 
and  afterward  descend  ana  go  out  on  the  side  track  on  the  other 
side  of  the  elevator.  The  use  of  turn- tables,  which  are  neces- 
sary in  other  systems,  are  therefore  not  required  in  this  case, 
so  that  there  Is  cMsicterable  saving  in  time  and  expense. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  wooden  framework  in  which 
three  platforms  are  located  :  two  are  movable  and  one  fixed 
where  the  hydraulic  machine  and  shute  is  located.  The  mov- 
able platforms  on  either  side  are  used  respectively  for  raising 
the  loaded  cars  and  lowering  the  empty  ones.  The  stationary 
platform  of  the  machine  contains  the  hopper  into  which  the 
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PL&N  OF  HIDBAULIC  EOLBHTIP  AT  BOTTBRDAM,  HOLLAND. 


fig.   3. 
HABILLA  aXSBADLIC  SLITATOR,  AI.BIBT  DOCK,  HULL,  ENOUnD. 
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coal  Ib  unloaded  from  the  car.  The  method  of  operating  the 
elevator  Is  as  followB  :  The  full  cars,  hsvlDK  been  oauled  on  to 
the  Qrat  platform,  are  raised  to  a  height  of  28  ft.  at  least  by  a 
hvdraulic  dlrect-acllDK  lift  fixed  in  one  of  the  pita  under  the 
platform.  If  Ihe  cars  arelbopper- bottom  cars,  thej  run  out  on  to 
the  center  of  the  platfonn  and  are  there  unloaded,  and  then, 
after  having  been  run  upon  the  descending  platform,  drop 
down  and  are  hauled  out  on  to  the  track  and  coupled  to  the 
other  empty  cars  which  have  preceded  them.  The  rails  of  the 
three  platforms  are  located  on  a  ellffht  Incline  ao  that  the  car  is 
easily  moved  from  one  to  the  other.  The  engraTings  show 
three  cars  being  handled  at  the  same  time.  One  fall  car  la 
going  up  ;  a  secnnd  Is  being  emptied,  and  a  third,  which  la 
already  emptied,  is  coming  down. 

In  the  mean  time  the  cars  are  being  hauled  up  to  the  elevator 
by  a  capstan  driven  by  a  three -cylinder  hydraulic  motor  built 
t^  Brotherhood.    Wlih  hop  per -bottom  freight  cars 
this  elevator  can  handle  about  BOO  tons  an  hour. 

For  some  years  past  coal  has  been  loaded  into 
vessels  at  the  James  Watt  Dock,  at  Qrenock,  by 
meansof  truveling  cranes  with  a  capacity  of  about 
25  tons,  which  were  built  by  Mr.  Appleby.  The 
boom  of  this  apparatus  has  a  swing  of  31  ft.  2  in. 
beyond  the  end  of  the  quay,  and  at  this  hei^t  it 
is  about  78  ft.  9  in,  above  the  level  of  the  wat«r. 
It  can  lift  and  turn  in  all  directions,  and  is  evi- 
dently built  In  such  a  way  that  It  handles  coal 
with  great  facility  and  so  that  either  of  the  tracks 
on  the  quay  can  be  used  for  the  reception  of  loaded 
or  empty  cars.  The  turning  portion  of  the  crane 
is  mounted  on  amovable  frameworli  traveling  over 
two  tracks  with  the  standard  gauee  of  4  ft.  11  In. 

The  rails  which  carry  the  crane  Itself  are  placed 
at  a  distance  of  6  ft.  11  In,  on  either  side  of  the  or- 
dtuary  track,  so  that  the  gauge  of  the  track  of  the 
crane  Is  38  ft.  3.8  in.  The  height  of  the  opening 
Is  such  that  locomotives  and  the  largest  loaded 
cancan  pass  beneath,  so  that  the  cranecan  lift  any- 
thingwhich  can  come  on  to  the  quay  without  op- 
posing any  obstacle  to  the  movement  of  the  rolling 
stock  and  without  cramping  the  space  which  could 
otherwise  be  utilized.  The  motive  power  used  Is 
steam  from  the  crane  engine  ;  and  the  capstans, 
which  are  also  driven  by  steam,  are  fitted  to  the 
frame  for  the  purpose  of  handling  loaded  or  emp- 
tied cars.  The  following  la  the  method  of  opera- 
tion ;  As  soou  as  the  car  Is  caught  in  the  cradle 
which  Is  suspended  to  the  lifting  chain,  they  at- 
tach the  chain  which  controls  the  tumbler.  The 
drums  are  then  started  and  the  car  is  raised  to  Ihe 
desired  height ;  the  brake  Is  applied  to  the  drum 
of  the  traveling  chain  and  the  other  chain  Is  slack- 
ened off.  The  car  is  thus  held  by  the  back  side 
and  the  contents  are  discharged  ;  then  the  car  is 
placed  upon  the  track  for  empty  cars.  The  oper- 
allonof  turnln^and  reialn^  takes  place  at  Ihe  same 
time,  and  requires  three  minutes  to  raise  a  car  per- 
feclly,  regardless  of  Its  capacity.  The  engraving, 
fig.  i,  which  is  herewith  given,  shows  the  traveling 
Appleby  Crane. 

At  present  there  are  some  arrauKements  used  in 
France  In  the  Department  of  the  North  of  Calais, 
Including  Ihe  Immense  coal  basin,  which  com- 
prises, as  we  know,  one-thirtieth  of  the  conces- 
sions, and  the  annual  production  of  which  Is  glv 
report  asmore|than  1,000,000  tons.  The  transportation  fay  canal 
bdug  cheaper  than  by  railroad,  some  companies,  and  these  the 
moat  Important,  have  made  a  connection  between  their  docks 
and  the  canals ;  the  tiens  Company,  as  well  as  Uie  Noenx- 
Brnay  companies,  have  built  loading  wharves  for  their  coal  ; 
and  this  latter,  after  having  been  loaded  on  cats  at  the  mines, 
is  hauled  to  a  point  near  the  docks  and  unloaded  into  boats  by 
means  of  tumblers  and  cranes. 

The  mechanism  used  must  satisfy  the  following  conditions  : 
To  unload  the  coal  without  a  shoes  being  given  to  any  part 
of  the  boat,  and  still  keep  It  in  the  uniform  merchantable  con- 
dition ;  second,  to  reduce  the  work  of  leveling  off  sa  much  as 
possible— that  is  to  say,  the  redistribution  of  the  coal  down  to 
a  suitable  deck  level  after  the  loading  ;  third,  to  woric  rapidly. 

Th«  Mtdianitms  of  tha  BocieU  diarionniire  de  Lent  iFig>.  5  to 
8). — The  different  points  of  this  coal  handling  atation  are  con- 
nected to  the  coal-loading  station  by  a  network  of  tracks  hav- 
ing a  total  length  of  more  than  13.4  miles,  and  which  Include 
more  thin  one-half  the  tracks  about  the  atation.  They  run 
along  the  dock  for  a  distance  of  008  ft.  There  are  50  hoppers 
distributed  along  the  railroad,  over  which  the  coal  cars  are  sta- 
tioned and  the  contents  of  which  are  dumped  Into  the  hop- 


pers ;  a  machine  with  a  circular  crane  on  a  parallel  track  suc- 
cessively lifts  each  car.  The  whole  of  the  syatem  Includes, 
first,  a  hopper  used  as  an  intermediate  between  the  car  and  the 
vessel ;  second,  a  special  nvichlne  equipped  with  a  crane  In- 
tended for  raising  the  body  of  the  cars.  A  word  of  explana. 
tlon  Is  necessary  regarding  each  of  these  two  installations. 
First  the  hopper  :  each  hopper  may !» considered  aa  composed 
of  a  fixed  and  movable  portion.  The  fixed  portion  ts  com- 
posed of  cast'Iron  plates  fastened  to  the  masonry  wall  of  the 
wharf  by  means  of  pieces  of  wood  built  Into  the  mason  work. 
This  fixed  portion  narrows  down  toward  the  edge  of  the  wharf 
and  has  two  inclinations.  At  the  top  It  la  42°,  and  toward  the 
bottom,  where  the  Inclination  Is  the  greatest,  it  is  C0°.  The 
movable  portion  includes  a  shuts  and  a  neck.  The  shule  Is 
formed  of  sheet  metal,  and  la  arranged  so  that  It  can  be  fixed 
at  different  Inclinations,  in  order  to  regulate  the  height  of  the 
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fall  of  the  coal  from  the  hopperinto  the  boat,  in  order  that  tbe 
coal  may  not  be  broken  or  injure  the  boats.  The  neck  Is 
pivoted  at  the  end  of  Ihe  shute  and  can  be  put  in  different 
positions,  permitting  the  distribution  of  the  coal  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  vessel.  A  sluice  gate'  closes  the  opening 
of  the  fixed  hopper  when  the  boat  is  not  ready  to  receive  its 
load  at  once.  Counterw  eighth  balance  the  weight  of  (he  mov- 
able shute,  and  thus  make  its  manipulation  easy. 

Mtthoda  of  Trantportation.—'nie  SociStfi  de  Charbonnijre  de 
Lens  uses  slnele  txix  cars,  which  have  been  found  to  be  par- 
ticularly satlaActory.  Tlie  box  of  these  cars  Is  made  of  iron. 
and  stands  directly  on  the  frames  ;  the  capacity  of  the  box  ie 
limited  transvereely  by  pieces  fastened  to  the  car's  sills,  which 
abut  directly  against  the  longitudinal  sills  of  the  car.  The 
sides  of  the  car  arc  movable  ;  the  center  la  formed  of  two 
panels  opening  vertically,  and  the  ends  can  awing  about  a 
oorizontal  hinge  fastened  to  tbe  upper  portion  of  Ihe  box. 
The  opening  cf  the  doors  at  tlie  level  of  the  frame  Is  provided 
for. 

Motor  Apparatut.—The  motor  apparatus,  as  we  have  already 
said.  Is  a  supplementary  steam  crane  placed  alongside  of  the 
machine  to  which  It  Is  attached.  The  boom  of  this  crane  Is 
surraounled  by  a  pulley  over  which  a  chain  passes  which  has 
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a  hook  at  one  end  inlended  to  catch  beneath  the  box  ot  the  car 
and  raise  it  when  steam  !a  adtnillcd  Into  the  cylinder  of  the 
crane.  The  maoipulatlon  of  tiiia  mechanism  Is  aa  follows : 
The  machine,  after  harlng  placed  the  loaded  care  on  the  track 
alongside  the  hoppers,  rune  out  on  a  parallel  track  and  stops 
consecntirelj  opposite  each  car.  The  hook  of  the  crane  Is 
placed  beneath  the  boi.  The  side  parts  are  set  free  from  the 
rides  of  the  hoppers,  and  then  the  crane  is  set  at  work  and  the 
box  la  Inclined,  and  the  side  doors  opened  so  that  the  coal  is 


of  the  crane  takes,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  axis  of  rotation 
contribute  to  give  sufBcIent  siabTlity  to  the  whole  of  the  car. 
Wilb  the  Lens  apparatus  800  tons  of  coal  can  be  loaded  per 
hour.  Figs.  5  to  8  also  show  au  arrangenient  which  baa  been 
adopted  by  the  Lens  Companj'  for  turning  cool  cars  Into  the 
tilting  barrels  which  are  to  transport  It.  This  method  of  un- 
loading coal  can  be  used  at  Important  points  where  the  level  of 
the  traclc  Is  located  above  Ibat^upon  which  the  tilting  can  are 
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dumped  into  the  fixed  hopper.  Afler  having  lowered  the  box 
Into  its  place,  the  machine  la  advanced  to  a  point  opposite  an- 
other car,  and  the  same  operation  rci>eated.  When  the  coal 
la  to  be  dumped  from  the  Bxed  hopper  into  the  boat  it  is  mere- 
ly necessary  to  open  the  gate  which  Is  flush  with  the  wall  of 
the  wharf,  and  the  coal  is  allowed  to  run  down  into  the  mov- 
able shule  and  from  thence  into  the  neck  :  by  working  the 
crabs  located  on  Hie  top  of  the  wall  of  the  wharf,  whence  the 
neck  is  so  handled  as  to  distribute  coal  conveniently  into  the 
boot.  The  raising  of  the  sinfrle  box  Is  accomplished  without 
any  dlfflcnlty  whatever ;  the  oblique  direction  which  the  chain 


The  length  of  the  cars,  measured  between  enda  of  the  buff- 
ers, must  not  be  more  than  28  fl.  10.5  in.,  and  the  outside  pro- 
jections on  either  side  must  not  be  more  than  4  ft.  10.8  In.  from 
the  center  of  the  track.  The  weight  of  the  loaded  care  must 
not  be  more  than  39,690  lbs.  The  cars  must  be  provided  wlUi 
an  opening  which  Is  easily  opened  and  runs  their  wftole  length. 
Cara  wlii(^  do  not  fulHl  the  above  conditions  cannot  be  run  on 
iJie  lip  without  special  permlsslon.from  the  SupeHntendent 
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*  The  fee  of  (.06  per  ton  will  be  exacted  for  the  use  of  the 
up.  This  fee  presiippogea  the  delivery  of  the  cub  at  a  point 
indicated  bv  the  Superintendent  or  his  anbordlnalos  and  situ- 
ated near  the  tip,  the  ruaatng  of  the  cars  on  to  the  platform, 
the  opening  of  the  Bide  doora,  the  tipping  and  replacing  the 
emptied  cars  on  a  near  by  track.  For  emptying  cara  whose 
dimenalons  exceed  those  laid  down  In  the  sbbve  conditions,  the 
Superintendent  is  empowered  to  increase  the  fee  up  to  60  per 
cent.,  according  to  circumstances.  The  charge  for  weighing 
a  car  00  the  scales  of  the  track  near  by  will  be  ^13  per  ton  ol 
net  weight  with  a  minimum  charge  of  |.78.  The  net  weight 
Is  to  be  obtained  bj  deducting  as  tare  the  weight  marked  on 
each  car.  A  memorandum  will  be  gi?en  on  demand  of  the 
total  weight  thus  handled.    Detailed  certiflcatcs  of  weight 


Auosa  the  locomotive  exhibits  at  the  Chicago  Bxposlllon 
were  five  built  by  the  Pittsburgh  Locomotive  Works,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  One  of  them  was  a  compound  mogul,  illustrations 
of  which  we  give  on  the  two  following  pages.  The  weight  of 
the  engine,  which  is  116,300  lbs.  in  working  order,  of  which 
100,600  lbs.  Is  on  the  driving-wheels,  is  an  exemplification  of 
the  tendency  of  modem  construction  toward  the  higher  weights, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  adhesion  necessary  for  hauling  the  heavy 
trains  which^are  demanded  by  the  department  of  tranaporta- 

tlOD. 
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will  be  delivered  to  interested  parties  on  the  payment  of  a  fee 
of  $.03  per  car  with  a  minimum  charge  of  |.S4. 
'The  commune  assumes  no  respouBihillty  for  accuracy  of 
weighing  or  cerilQcates.  The  above  fee  Includes  the  use  of 
the  crane  Iielon^lng  to  the  tip  for  evening  off  the  ballast  in  a 
boat  at  the  beginning  of  the  loading,  provided  the  ttallast  does 
not  exceed  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity.  The  Superinten- 
dent Is  allowed  at  the  requeatof  interested  parties  to  allow  this 
maximum  to  be  ezceedea.  but  if  this  la  done  a  supplementary 
charge  of  $.07  per  ton  will  be  charged  for  this  work.  If  the 
crane  is  used  in  the  handling  of  the  coal  it  la  at  the  risk  of  the 
Interested  parties.  The  minimum  charge  for  the  use  of  the  tip 
ia  placed  at  t3.B2.  The  fees  shall  bo  Increaaed  80  per  cent. 
for  tbe  use  of  the  tip  at  night,  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
the  minimum  charge  will  be  exacted  when  the  tip  has  been 
engaged  but  not  used. 


The  engravings  which  we  present  give  a  front  and  rear  ele- 
vation with  a  croBs-Bectlon  through  the  cylinders,  and  in  a 
future  Issue  we  hope  to  t>e  able  to  ^ve  a  detailed  illustration 
of  the  starting  mechanism  which  is  peculiar  to  tliese  com- 
pounds. The  diameter  oF  the  high-pressure  cylinder  la  the 
same  aa  that  of  the  English  and  American  locomotives  which 
we  have  becD  illustrating  In  detail  during  the  past  year,  and 
the  stroke  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  English  cn^ne.  In  mak- 
ing a  comparison  between  the  details  of  the  compound  and 
that  of  the  English  engine,  we  Ond  that  the  size  of  the  hlgh- 
preseure  Bteam-ports  is  IJ  In.  X  30  in.,  while  those  of  the  two 
engines  to  which  reference  has  been  made  are  18  In.  X  li  In. 
for  the  American  engine  and  16  in.X  1|  In,  for  tbe  English. 
But  It  must  he  remembered  that  we  are  here  comparing  a  freight 
compound  with  two  typical  express  engines,  so  that  while  tlie 
cylinder  capacities  are  practically  the  same,  tbe  amount  of 
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for  tbe  freight.  whJIe  the  weight  of  the  freight  engine  Is  almost 
eiBctlf  an  arithmetical  mean  between  tbe  two  express  eogioos. 
In  the  CMiBtructioD  of  Ihe  boilers  the  riveting  of  the  English 
engine  Is  quadruple  for  l>oth  longltudlaat  ana  circumferential 
seams ;  for  the  American  express  engine  it  Is  scxluple-rlTeted 


FBONT  SLBVAHOR  AHD  SSOTION  OF  BHOEB-BOX. 
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for  the  horizontal  seams  and  double-riveted  for  the  drcumfer- 


as  standard  tlilcknessea  of  the  water  legs,  although  the  English 
has  hut  3  In.  at  the  front  aud  back,  whiJe  the  American  ex- 
press engine  has  S  in.  at  the  aides  and  back. 
Begaraing  the  details  of^the  Talve-utotion,  it  Is,'of  coune. 


EEAB  ELEVATION  AND  SECTION  THROOQa  FIRE-BOX. 


useless  and  unprofitable  to  make  a  comparison,  because  Ihc 
services  for  which  the  engines  have  been  designed  arc  so  en- 
tirely different.  The  following  is  a  list  of  Ihe  ilimenslonsof 
the  various  details  of  the  engine  : 


WEIGHT  AND 


DIMENSIONa 


OitDge  Dl  road 

Aclaiil  total  w«lght  ot  kwomotiTa  In  working  order,  Inclnd- 

Total  H-alght  on  drlvlng-wheelB  10 

'■     wlieol-hsM 3 

DiaUDcebttwaen  rmnt  and  back  drlTlnKwIieeli 1 

"       from  cenlar  oF  main  driring-vrhaelB  lo  ceottr  of 

cjllndara 

Length  of  mH<D  oomwcllog-rod  from  canter  to  epnteror 

Jourrala 

TnimerM  dietanes  fmm  Iba  center  of  one  rrllndrr  to  ttic 

canter  of  tbe  othrr 

CTUMDERS,  VALVK3,  ETC. 
Diameter  of  L.  P.  cjllader  and  alroke  of  platon Sf 


L.  P.  eihioi 


Greatest  travel  ol  L,  P.  alide  lalva 

H.  P.    ■'        "    

Onlaidelapof  L,  P  alldc  tb1t» 

InridocIaai«Dco'ofL.  P.  elide  TalW.'.'.'. '.*.'.*.*.*.!'.*'.'.!  ";.*.!!! 

■■  H.P.    "        ■'     

Lead  of  L.  P.  allda  Talia  In  fall  stroke 

"     ■'   •'  H.P.       •■     ■■    ■'      '•      ...-.r:..   - 

Tbrow  of  opper  end  of  reverae  leiar  from  foil  gear  forward 

to  fnll  par  backward,  neienred  on  tbe  cbord  of  Ihe  arc 
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WHBELS,  ETC. 

Diameter  of  drirlne-wheels  oatslde  of  tires 4'  6' 

"        '*  tmck-weele 8'  6' 

Size  of  main  driving-axle  Joamal,  (Unmeter  and  length 8*  X     9' 

"    "other    "          "          '*           "          "       "       8'  X     9' 

"    *^  tmck-azle  joamals,  diameter  and  lensth 6'  X     9' 

**    "  main  crank-pin  Jonmalfl,  diameter  and  length 6'  X     5' 

^^      ^^  --  -   -  .... 


tt 


(• 


conpllng-rod  Joumala,  diameter  and  length 4H'  X     6' 

"other  "T*  »*  ♦*  »*       '*....    8V%*  X  4^* 

Length  of  driving  aprings  from  center  to  center  of  bangers .    8'    1' 

BOILBR. 

Description  of  boiler Reduced  shell. 

Inside  diameter  of  smallest  boiler  ring 4' 10;i(* 

Barrel  of  boiler Steel . 

Thickness  of  plates  in  barrel  of  boiler ^c'andK' 

Horizontal  seams Butt  Joint,  double  lap,  sextaple-rivcted. 

Curoamferential  seams Donble-riveied. 

Tnbee Iron . 

Number  of  tnbes 28< 

Diameter  of  tnbes  outside    2' 

Distance  between  center  of  tubes 2U' 

Length  of  tubes  over  tube-plates 10' and  10^ 

"        '<  flie-box 9* 

Width  of  flre-box r   SH' 

Depth  of  flre-box;  front 6' 

"       "       '*        back B' 

Water  space  side  of  flre-box 4' 

**     backof  flre-box 8^" 

"       •*     front  of  flre-box 4' 

Outside  shell  of  flre-box Steel. 

Thickness  of  plates  of  outside  shell  of  flre-box %' 

Material  of  inside  flre-box Steel. 

Thickness  of  plates  inside  of  flre  box. V^' 

4i       It       41    back  end  of  flre-box A' 

"       ''crownplate : ^' 

Tube  plates Steel . 

Thickness  of  front  tube  plates %' 

"back    "       "     H' 

Crown  plate Radial  stayed. 

Diameter  of  dome %'    6' 

Helghtofdome 2'    2' 

Maximum  working  pressure  per  sq.  in. 16' 

Qrate Rocking. 

Width  of  bars  over  flngers 1'    2' 

Width  of  opening  between  bars K' 

Grate  surface 24.2sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface  in  flre-box.  161  sq.  ft. 

••  »♦       of  the  Inside  of  tabes 1,811    " 

Total  heating  surface 1.472    " 

Nozzle Single  blast. 

Diameter  of  blast  nozzle 5' 

Smallest  inside  diameter  of  chimney.. V    S3i' 

Height  from  top  of  rails  to  top  of  chimney 14'    7' 

iV  ^    *»     a    center  of  boiler V    V 

TENDER  OR  TANK. 

Weight  of  tender,  empty 98,800  lbs. 

Number  of  wheels  under  tender 8 

Diameter  of  tender  wheels 2'    7' 

Size  of  lonrnals  of  tender  axles,  diameter  and  length 4J4'  X  8' 

Total  wheel  base  of  tender 15'    9' 

Distancefromcenter  to  center  of  tmck-wbeels  of  tender...    6'    1' 

Water  capacity  of  tank  (in  gallons  of  231  cu.  in.)  8,600. 

Coal  capacity  of  tender  or  fuel  bin 7  tons. 

ENGINE  AND  TENDER. 

Total  wheel  ba*e  of  engine  and  tender 48'    4' 

"     length  of  engine  and  tender  over  all 59'    4)^' 


COMPARISON    OF    ENGLISH    AND    AMERICAN 
LOCOMOTIVES  IN  THE  ARGENTINE 

REPUBLIC. 


The  following  extracts  are  from  a  report  made  to  the  Presi- 
deat  of  the  Department  of  En^neers  of  the  x^rgentine  Repub- 
lic by  Juan  J.  Elordi,  Mechanical  Inspector  : 

"  In  compliance  with  the  President's  mandate  we  take 
pleasure  in  making  our  report  respecting  the  reasons  which 
ha^e  caused  this  department  to  affirm  that  the  rolling  stock  of 
the  Southern  Railway  is  not  suitable  for  the  service  intended. 

"  To  enable  iis  to  expose  the  defects  more  clearly,  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  make  a  comparative  study  of  this  and 
the  rolling  stock  from  tlie  United  States,  owned  by  the  West- 
ern Railway,  which  was  acquired  when  this  enterprise  was 
the  property  of  the  State. 

**  All  the  rolling  stock  of  the  Southern  Railway  was  manu- 
factured in  England.  As  regards  quality  of  material  and  its 
strength,  it  is  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  but  the  builders  did 
not  take  into  account  the  character  of  road-bed  and  track 
on  which  it  was  to  run,  and,  therefore,  made  it  too  heavy  and 
the  wheel  base  too  rigid. 

"The  locomotives  might  run  well  enough  on  European 
roads,  which  are  substantially  built  and  well  ballasted  ;  but 
such  is  not  the  case  in  this  province,  where  most  of  tlie  rail- 
ways arc  built  on  loose  soil,  especially  those  of  this  company, 
and  subject  to  frequent  inundations. 

*'  The  result  is  a  lar^e  increase  in  the  cost  uf  maintenance 
of  way  and  repairs  to  rolling  stock,  and  consequently  a  heavier 


burden  on  the  income  of  the  road  and  a  proportionate  reduc- 
tion of  interest  on  capital. 

"  Glass  5.— These  locomotives  were  intended  for  the  ezoress 
trains  running  between  Buenos  Ayre^  and  Mar  del  Plata,  but 
the  results  of  their  trial  trips  were  so  unsatisfactory  that  the 
Company  was  compelled  to  use  them  for  ordinary  passenger 
service.  .  .  .  They  have  a  single  drivini^  axle  (Crampton 
system),  and  the  adhesive  weight  upon  it  is  29,893  lbs.,  or 
14,696  lbs.  upon  each  wheel.  This,  even  with  a  working 
pressure  of  loO  lbs.  per  square  inch,  is  insufficient  to  obtain 
the  adequate  tractive  power. 

''  Practical  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  locomotives 
built  for  this  service  should  have  two  coupled  axles,  and  an 
average  weight  of  not  less  than  8  tons  upon  each  wheel,  to 
afford  adequate  tractive  power.    .    .    . 

'*  Examining  the  weight  of  the  looomotlve,  the  unequal 
distribution  upon  each  axle  will  be  noticed,  and  the  effects  of 
this  will  be  noticeably  injurious  to  the  permanent  way.    .    .    . 

**  Class  6.— Of  all  the  locomotives  owned  by  the  Company 
these  are  the  most  suitable  for  the  road,  but  even  these  show 
the  weight  imperfectly  distributed,  there  being  an  excess  of 
more  than  10,878  lbs.  on  the  bogie.  The  system  of  supports 
is  inferior.  While  the  absence  of  equalization  permits  of  re- 
placing the  springs  more  readily,  it  has  the  disadvantage  of 
making  it  impossible  to  distribute  the  shock  due  to  the  in- 
equalities of  track.  They  have,  moreover,  a  swing-bar  which 
connects  the  two  fore-springs— a  system  that  has  been  aban- 
doned owing  to  its  inefficiency. 

*'  The  excessive  pressure  at  which  the  boilers  are  worked 
necessitates  frequent  and  important  repairs,  such  as  the  re- 
newal of  most  of  the  tubes  and  stacks.  The  tube-plates  and 
the  fire-boxes  are  destroyed  in  a  short  time,  notwithstanding 
the  good  quality  of  the  material,  owing  to  the  high  pressure 
of  160  lbs.  per  square  inch,  although  higher  pressure  should 
be  admissible  without  doing  inlury. 

"  All  this  is  well  proven  by  the  cost  of  repairs,  which 
amounts  in  two  years  to  the  sum  of  $1,800  gold. 

"  Compound  Class.— IX,  is  evident  that  this  system  of  loco- 
motives for  passenger  trains  was  adopted  without  proper  con- 
sideration of  the  conditions  of  service.  Their  greater  weight, 
as  compared  with  the  high-pressure  locomotives,  the  repairs 
required  by  them,  the  qualifications  of  the  men  who  were  to 
run  them,  should  have  been  taken  into  account.    .     .    . 

*'  How  small  the  economy  of  fuel  realized  in  these  over  the 
consumption  of  the  high-pressure  locomotives  mav  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  consumption  of  the  latter  with  that  of  the 
locomotives  of  the  Class  6. 

'*  The  distribution  of  weight  of  this  type  is  also  very  un- 
equal, making  a  difference  of  over  18.466  lbs.  in  excess  upon 
the  tK)gie— a  very  notable  excess,  since  the  average  weight  per 
square  centimeter  of  surface  of  the  road  is  688  lbs. 

"  The  pressure  required  in  the  boilers  of  these  locomotives 
is  175  lbs.  per  square  inch,  this  being  necessary  to  obtain  use- 
ful work  ;  but  this  has  the  inconvenience  of  necessitating  con- 
tinuous and  serious  repairs  to  the  boiler.  The  journal-boxes 
are  repaired  and  replaced  very  frequently  owing,  to  the  rigid- 
ity of  the  springs,  and,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  cvlin- 
ders  are  very  easily  striated,  according  to  the  engineers  of  the 
Company,  by  the  heavy  weight  of  the  piston,  but  due,  in  our 
opinion,  to  a  blunder  of  construction  which  prevents  the  stem 
or  rod  of  the  piston  from  keeping  its  center  in  relation  to  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder.  The  intercepting  valve  with  which 
these  locomotives  are  fitted,  and  which  helps  them  to  start 
with  the  low-pressure  cylinder  in  case  the  piston  of  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder  is  at  the  dead  point,  must  work  automati- 
cally— that  is  to  say,  it  must  put  the  boiler  in  communication 
with  the  low-pressure  cylinder  when  the  locomotive  stops  by 
means  of  a  small  auxiliary  pipe.  But  it  happens  that  it  never 
works  with  regularity,  and  we  have  noticed  in  many  cases 
that  it  requires  from  8  to  10  minutes  to  start  the  train,  having 
to  back  or  reverse  in  order  to  effect  this,  a  circumstance  which 
generally  causes  the  breaking  of  the  traction  hooks  and  bars, 
without  taking  into  account  the  annoyance  to  the  passengers 
from  the  heavy  jerks,  or  the  delays  occasioned  by  the  time 
required  to  take  out  the  damaged  vehicles  and  transfer  the 
passengers.    .     .     . 

'*  These  locomotives  can  only  be  examined  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  weight  and  the  bad  distribution  of  same.     .    .    . 

*'  CUlss  7,  Compound  -4.— These  locomotives  have  the  same 
defects  as  those  of  Class  6,  but  in  the  consumption  of  fuel  they 
are  worse.  The  distribution  of  the  load  over  the  axles  is  very 
unequal,  there  being  hi  this  case  a  difference  of  over  7,508  lbs. 
more  on  the  bogie,  the  load  being  the  heavier,  as  it  has  only 
one  axle.  In  these,  as  In  the  previous  ones,  the  repairs  are 
very  expensive,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  detailed  data  given 
above. 
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Most  of  the  can  of  the  Southern  Railway  have  three  axles 
and  are  very  heavy,  especially  the  sleeping-cars,  which  have 
a  dead  weight  of  8,118  lbs.  per  passenger.  The  last  cars  re- 
cently placed  in  service  consist  of  two  classes  of  parlor  cars, 
having  each  four  axles  on  two  bogies  ;  but  these  are  also  very 
heavy  compared  with  the  American  cars.    .    .    . 

*'  The  passenger  vehicles  acquired  might  form  a  museum, 
such  is  the  assortment  of  different  models,  only  the  difference 
in  tiieir  outlines  among  the  most  modern  beine  very  remark- 
able. The  first-class  parlor  cars  (Class  L  i)  latefy  arrived  have 
very  narrow  lateral  doors,  are  very  heavy,  and  in  the  interior 
decorations  there  is  a  censurable,  profusion  of  mirrors,  which 
will  be  easily  broken  or  scratched,  thus  requiring  frequent 
renewals.  It  would  have  been  more  dignified  and  economical 
to  have  used  veneered  wood  in  their  stead. 

**  The  sleeping  cars  (Class  F  4),  besides  beine  heavy,  have 
an  unpleasant  movement,  and  if  to  this  the  bad  condition  of 
the  road  is  added,  we  can  easily  imagine  the  annoyance  to  the 
passengers.  The  beds  or  berths  are  very  narrow,  and  with 
the  heavy  jerks  of  the  car  it  is  almost  impossible  to  remain  in 
them. 

H  '*  The  seats  in  the  second  class  cars  (Class  L  8)  are  not  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  58  of  the  *  Decreto 
Reglamentario '  of  the  Railway  Law,  which  provides  that 
each  passenger  should  be  furnished  with  a  seat  19i  in.  wide 
in  front  and  15^  in.  deep.  Instead  of  this  a  seat  is  placed  on 
one  side  for  three  passengers,  measuring  only  54^  in.  in  front, 
and  another  on  the  other  side  for  two  passengers  measuring 
85i  in.  in  front.    .    .    . 

SLBBPINO-CARS. 

"  The  President  has  been  able  to  appreciate  correctly  the  good 
conditions  of  these  cars  as  regards  their  running  and  the  com- 
forts they  offer ;  however,  it  would  be  advisable  to  indicate 
to  the  Company  how  advantageous  it  would  be  to  g^ve  to  the 
beds  of  the  large  compartment  the  whole  width  of  the  seat 
(1  meter),  as  those  of  the  American  cars ;  it  would  be  also 
desirable  to  suppress  the  lavatory  at  the  end  of  the  car,  and  to 
leave  only  the  water-closet,  addmg  to  it  a  urinal,  and  arrange 
the  doors  so  that  they  should  not  make,  as  they  do  now,  that 
noise  which  is  so  annoying  to  Uie  passengers.  For  the  rest 
we  find  the  reform  highly  practical,  and  it  shows  a  perfectly 
well-finished  work. 

"  The  idea  of  reforming  the  three-axle  sleeping  cars  so  as  to 
make  one  car  out  of  every  two  cars,  by  erecting;  or  support- 
ing it  on  bogies,  deserves  the  full  approbation  of  this  section, 
saving  the  little  defects  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

"^  AMERICAN   ROLLING    STOCK. 

'*  The  American  rolling  stock  is  much  more  suitable  for  our 
roads,  because  of  the  similarity  in  tiie  construction  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground  of  the  United  States  and  our  country, 
and  because  of  its  simplicity,  reduced  weight,  and  improved 
system  of  eaualization.  Moreover,  it  costs  less,  and  necessi- 
tates much  less  expense  for  keeping  it  in  repair  than  the 
European  stock. 

"  The  American  locomotives  owned  by  the  Western  Rail- 
way, which  were  acquired  when  this  road  was  the  property 
of  the  State,  by  the  engineers  Messrs.  Miguel  Tedin  and  Louis 
Rapelli,  are  10  for  rapid  trains,  eight  for  freight  trains,  and 
12  tor  switching,  and  were  built  at  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1889.  The  same  works  built  in 
1884,  80  locomotives  for  mixed  trains  for  the  railway  of  this 
province. 

"  The  construction  of  these  60  locomotives,  notwithstand- 
ing their  simplicity,  is  first  class,  except  in  a  few  small  details, 
which  by  no  means  affect  their  good  conditions  for  service. 
The  80  locomotives  for  mixed  trains  have  withstood  very 
severe  tests  during  the  period  when  the  railway  had  not  the 
number  necessary  for  its  service,  as,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
cessive amount  of  work  imposed  upon  them,  the  results  have 
been  very  satisfactory  and  economical. 

AMRRICAN  LOCOMOTIVES. 

"  Class  11.— (By  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  1884.)--It 
would  suffice  to  compare  the  above  data  [not  given  here]  with 
those  of  the  Southern  Railway  locomotives  to  realize  the  supe- 
riority of  these  .iQComotives  as  regards  the  good  distribution 
of  the  weight,  cost  of  engine,  and  cost  of  repairs. 

"  The  repairs  they  require  are  inconsiderable  ;  their  boilers 
continuain  perfectly  good  condition,  and  in  nine  years'  ser- 
vice it  has  been  only  necessary  to  renew  the  tubes  of  15  loco- 
motives, the  fire-boxes  and  the  tube  and  boiler-plates  being 
in  good  condition.  The  system  of  equalization  is  superior, 
ha^ng  equalized  levers  to  connect  the  springs  on  each  side, 


and  the  results  have  been  good,  even  at  a  time  when  the  road 
was  in  a  bad  condition. 


"  Class  14.— (By  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  1889.)— 
In  tractive  power  the  American  locomotives  are  first-class,  and 
with  trains  composed  of  25  parlor  cars  they  have  developed  a 
speed  of  60  to  8(j  kilometers  an  hour,  and  a  higher  speed  could 
have  been  attained,  had  it  been  desired  and  had  the  state  of 
the  road  permitted.  The  distribution  of  the  weight  over  the 
axles  is  even  in  all,  and  this  is  one  of  the  good  features  com- 
bined in  them.  So  far  their  boilers,  during  their  three  years' 
service,  continue  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  The  re- 
pairs they  have  to  undergo  are  inconsiderable  and  confined 
only  to  the  renewal  of  the  bearings  and  the  turning  of  the 

"  Class  15.— (By  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  1889.)— 
Jhese  locomotives,  like  the  preceding,  are  very  good ;  their 
work  and  preservation  are  unsurpassed  in  good  results.  The 
weight  on  the  axles  is  also  even  in  all  of  them,  this  being  one 
of  their  best  features  for  our  roads. 

"  It  may  be  concluded,  from  all  the  data  furnished  in  this 
report,  that  the  Southern  Railway  locomotives  are  but  iron 
masses,  entirely  injurious  to  the  roads  and  interests  of  the 
Company,  and  that  a  large  part  of  its  rolling  stock  is  unneces- 
sary for  the  service  of  its  lines,  as  neither  the  condition  of  its 
road  nor  the  necessities  of  its  traffic  require  it.    .    .    . 

"  So  unfavorable  has  been  the  result  of  the  compound  loco- 
motives (Class  6  A)  that  it  was  necessary  to  withdraw  them 
from  the  Mar  del  Plata  servics  last  summer,  and  to  use  in  their 
place  the  freight  locomotives,  owing  to  the  tractive  power  of 
the  former  being  less  than  was  required.  We  think  that  the 
foregoing  report  is  sufficiently  specific  to  enlighten  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  justify  us  in  asking  him  to  decree  that  no  com- 
pany be  allowed  in  future  to  import  in  this  country  their  loco- 
motives without  first  presenting  and  submit Ung  their  plans  to 
the  approbation  of  this  Department. 

CARS. 

"  It  will  suffice  to  cite  the  principal  features  of  the  Ameri- 
can cars  to  establish  their  superiority  over  those  built  in  Eng- 
land. As  the  outside  of  the  former  is  all  made  of  first-class 
white  pine,  their  cost  is  reduced  without  sacrificing  their 
strength,  and  they  are  made  lighter  thereby." 

[Here  follows  a  description  giving  the  weights,  capacity, 
number  of  axles,  and  cost  of  the  different  classes  of  American 
cars,  which  is  not  reprinted.] 

'*  The  preservation  of  this  roUine  stock  is  very  economical, 
and  they  are  now  in  perfect  condition  after  four  years*  ser- 
vice. The  dead  weight  per  passenger  is  one- half  less  than 
that  of  the  English  cars,  excepting  the  sleeping-cars,  in  which 
the  difference  is  only  of  918  lbs., liaving  four  axles  instead  of 
three,  as  the  others  have.  The  system  of  bogies  is  the  best  for 
our  roads,  because  having  no  lateral  movement  they  do  not 
injure  the  toad ;  whereas  those  having  three  axles  require 
said  movement  to  run  over  the  curves. 

*'  Trusting  that  we  have  fulfilled  the  task  imposed  upon  us 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President,  we  respectfully  salute  him. 
(Signed)  **  Juan  J.  Elordi, 

"  Mechanical  Inspector, 

**  FCO.  ESTEVES, 

*'  General  Sub-Inspector." 

Of  the  above  it  may  be  said  that  the  English  builders  of  the 
locomotives  and  cars  could  have  made  machines  and  vehicles 
better  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  roads  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  but  the  fact  that  they  did  not  do  so  seems  to 
be  abundantly  shown  by  the  above  report.  The  fact  is  that 
the  requirements  of  our  American  railroads  have  resulted,  quite 
naturally,  in  the  evolution  of  a  system  of  rolling  stock  adapted 
to  their  environment.  The  conditions  existing  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  and  other  parts  of  South  America  resemble  much 
more  nearly  those  which  prevail  here  than  those  which  exist 
in  England,  therefore  quite  naturally  our  locomotives  are  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  roads  in  that  continent  and  other  new  coun- 
tries than  the  English  machines  are  without  modifications.  It 
has  been  said  that  doubtless  the  Lord  could  have  made  a  bet- 
ter berry  than  the  strawberry  had  He  chosen  to  do  so,  but 
apparently  He  did  not  so  choose,  and  therefore  the  strawberry 
maintains  its  pre  eminence.  So  it  may  be  said  that  the  Eng- 
lish builders  of  tlie  Argentinian  locomotives  and  cars  might— 
perhaps  —have  made  better  machines  than  they  sent  to  that 
republic,  but  apparently  they  did  not  choose,  or  did  not  know 
how  to  do  so,  and  therefore  the  united  scream  of  the  Ameri- 
can locomotive  and  the  American  eagle  has  again  silenced  th« 
growl  of  the  British  lion  in  our  sister  republic  of  South 
America.    Hip,  Hip !— Editor  American  Ekgineek. 
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In  our  recent  Issues  we  have  been  pub- 
lUbing  llluBtratlona  of  tereral  tf  pee  of  hy- 
draulic and  pneumiittc  hoists'  for  machloe 
shop  use.  On  another  page  of  this  i^ue 
we  publish  an  illustrated  description  of 
the  poeumattc  boisting  arrangemeDts  that 
are  In  use  in  the  New  Haveo  shops  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Harlford  Rail- 
road. The  use  of  compressed  air  Is  meeting 
with  ft  wider  and  wioer  appllcatioD  every 
year,  and  Its  utilization  as  means  of  trans- 
loission  of  power  has  been  widely  applied 
In  Paris,  and  It  Is  probable  that  the  same 
means  will  be  used  at  some  of  the  plants 
at  Niagara  Falls.  &M  the  pump  is  a  ne- 
cessity for  hydraulic  work,  so  the  air  com- 
pressor is  the  basis  from.wiiicb  this  pneu- 
matic work  must  start.  The  compressor 
which  we  illustrate  is  one  of  the  standard 
type  which  la  built  by  the  South  Norwalk 
Iron  Works,  of  South  Norwalk,'  Conn., 
and  presents  some  novel  and  interesting 
features.  In  the  construction  of  this  com- 
pressor the  objects  aimed  at  were  to  make 
the  resistance  of  the  air  to  compression 
an  average  resistance  throughout  the 
stroke  instead  of  being  a  maximum  and 
excessive  resistance  at  the  end  ;  to  reduce 
the  losses  and  clearance  spaces  lo  the 
smallest  possible  amount  by  having  the 
pressure  In  the  intake  cylinder  a  light  one, 
and  daally  to  have  the  advanta^  of  two 
water  jackets  and  more  time  for  cooling 
the  air.  After  the  iutroduclion  of  the 
compound  compressor,  In  which  the  larger 
cylinder  compresses  atr  into  the  small  one, 
the  next  change  In  tbedevelopment  of  the 
construction  was  the  addition  of  an  inter- 
cooler  between  these  cylinders,  which  is 
shown  in  section  in  the  engraving  as  con- 
necting the  two  cylinders.  This  Inter- 
cooler  consists  of  a  large  pipe  reservoir 


divided  into  thin  streams  by  these 
pipes,  and  thus  every  portion  of  it  Is 
brought  into  close  and  immediate  contact 
with  the  cold  surfaces  of  the  pipes,  and 
the  temperature  is  very  rapidly  reduced. 
In  addition  to  the  advanlages  which  were 
obtained  from  the  mere  cooling  of  the  air 
and  the  consequent  avoidance  of  the  ei- 
cesslve  temperature  resulting  fmm  com- 
pression,  it  was  found  that  this  Inter- 


unexpected.    The  reason  for  the  economy 

obtained  le  that  when  compression  takes 
place  In  the  large  cylinder  the  air  is  heated, 
and  if  this  were  sJloned  to  pass  directly 
to  the  compression  cylinder  It  would  Qll  it 
with  atr  at  a  given  temperature  and  vol- 
ume. Therefore,  If  this  temperature  Is 
reduced  the  actual  volume  or  air  intro- 
duced Into  the  second  cylinder  would  be 
increased  and  the  capacity  of  the  machine 
correspondingly  augmented. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  development  of 
this  machine  we  believe  that  all  of  the  Inlet 
valves  were  of  the  poppet  type.  The 
change  was  made  by  first  introducing  a 
Corliss  valve  for  the  Inlet  vaWe.  These 
valves  were  opened  and  shutin  connection 
with  the  main  engine,  and  no  vacuum  was 
required  In  the  air  compressor  to  injure 
their  working.  The  next  step  was  in 
making  a  direct  valve  connection  between 
a  return  crank  on  the  engine  and  the 
valves,  and  also  making  a  direct  connection 
between  the  openings  of  these  valves  and 
a  conduit  which  came  in  beneath  (he  floor 
fn>m'[tbe  outside  atmosphere,  so  that  air 
which  was  naturally  as  cool  as  possible 
was  introduced  Into  the  Wrst   cylinder. 
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thereby  aToldiog  the  extra  temperature  which  would  oat- 
urally  ariae  when  air  iB  taken  from  the  engine  room.  This 
change  alone  ia  said  .to  have  seemed  a  aavioK  of  about 
1  per  cent,  .for  ererj  6°  lower  temperature  obt^ned.    Tlie 


cam  gives  a  rapid  movement,  st 

any  considerable  pressure  con 


SECTION  OF  8TBAM  CTLINDBSS-AHRANOKMENT  OF  STBiM  CTLINDBRS. 


Corliss  Inlet  vatves^aving  l>een  such  a  success  they  were  next 
introduced  as  delivery  valves  for  the  low-pressure  cylinder, 
as  sbonn  In  the  longltudlnat  eDgravIng  which  we  present. 
While  the  pressure  which  is  delivered  nom  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  (being  only  alwut  20  lbs.)  la  so  light  that  its  effect  on 


the  wearing  of  the  Corliss  valve  was  considered  of  little  conse- 
quence, no  change  was  made  In  its  construction ;  but  when 
there  came  a  demand  for  compressors  delivering  pressures  up 
to  thousands  of'pounds  to  the  square  inch,  it  became  cecessarj- 
to  use  a  higher  pressure  In  ihe  inlet  cylinder.  The  valves  are 
therefore  now  moved  by  cams,  the  anape  of  which  are  such 
that  the  valve  remans  at  rest  until  the  preasure  below  it  la 
nearly  equal  to  that  above  it.  Then  the  movement  commences, 
and  the  ralre  is  quicltl;. forced  wide  open.    In  cloelng,  the 


when  used  forinlet  valves,  bccaHse  in  order  to  Insure  a  prompt 
action  when  the  vaWes  become  Hiicky  with  gum.  oil,  or  other 
aubslances,  it  is  ccccssary  that  the  spriags  should  have  a  force 
of  not  less  Ihan  S  oz.  per  square  inch  :  and  while  this  haa  but 
lillle  effect  upon  a  pressure  workiug  a1  the  aea-shore,  at  high 
allltudes  it  ia  a  very  considerable  detriment ;  ami  also,  though 
Ihe  vacuum  may  be  luappreciable  when  meaaured  by  the  ordi- 
nary vacuum  spring.  It  is  considerable  when  4  lb.  springs  are 
used,  and  may  amount  to  as  much  as  nearly  S^  per  cent. 

To  quote  the  Ideas  from  the  Norwalk  Company's  catalogue, 
the  ideal  compresaor.  in  order  that  Ihe  work  may  be  constant, 
should  have  e,  conical  cylinder,  so  that  the  light  preasure  exert- 
ed upon  a  large  piston  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  atroke  would  be 
equal  to  the  heavy  pressure  exerted  upon  a  small  piaton  at  the 
end  of  a  atroke.  This  is  praclicalty  impossible  to  construct 
at  present,  and  the  compound  cylinder,  as  now  built,  affords 
as  near  an  approach  to  this  as  ia  possible  to  obtain.  In  order 
that  the  application  of  power  may  be  uniform  during  the  whole 
atroke,  the  pistons  and  cross-heads  of  all  four  cjlindere  are 
connecled  to  one  rod  ;  and  as  these  parts  have  conalilerable 
weight,  which  requires  most  of  the  power  of  the  steam  over 
and  above  the  air  resislaoce  at  tlie  l>eginn{ng  of  the  stroke  to 
start  them  forward,  so,  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  when  ttie 
ateam  pressure  is  weak  and  the  air  presauie  high,  the  power 
stored  m  the  momentum  in  these  reciprocating  parts  is  given 
out  in  useful  work,  aud  the  parts  are  brought  to  rest  by  ex- 
pending their  force  in  compressing  sir.  As  the  energy  thus 
stored  depends  on  the  weight  of  the  reciprocating  parts  and 
on  the  square  of  the  number  of  revolutlona,  it  is  evident 
that  rotating  apced  ia  a  very  important  factor  to  lake  Into  con- 
stderatfon.  Tiieretore  short  strokes  are  used.  The  use  uf  the 
fly-wheel  ia  merely  to  regulate  the  steam-valve  motions  and 
to  control  the  length  of  the  atroke  and  even  up  and  balance  any 
ineiiualiileB  which  may  result  from  the  relations  of  power  to 
resistance  and  secure  a  uniform  apeed  for  the  machine.  Sur- 
face condensing  Is  used  entirely,  and  no  water  ia  allowed  In 
the  cylinder.  The  advantages  of  surface  cooling  in  compari- 
son with  tliat  of  water  in  the  air  cylinder  are  several.  The 
Brat  consideration  la  that  the  compression  with  surface  cooling 
is  dry.  This  Is  an  Important  matter,  for  when  air  ia  healed  by 
compreaalon  and  brought  into  contact  with  the  water.  It  Is  apt 
to  become  saturated  with  moisture.  It  is  well-koown  that 
when  air  is  exhausted  after  doing  its  work,  it  Is  apt  to  have  a 
temperature  far  below  zero,  so  that  it  quickly  freezes  all  moist- 
ure m  the  air  and  deposila  it  as  ice  in  the  exhaust  pasaages  of 
the  air  engine,  which  will  therefore  become  quickly  closed. 
The  natural  remedy  Is,  of  course,  to  keep  the  air  cool.  It  is 
estimated  that  if  100  H.P.  were  required  to  deliver  a  certain 
amount  of  air  at  80  Iba.  preasure  without  having  any  cooling 
apparatus  connected  therewith  at  all,  a  saving  of  31.6  percent, 
would  be  made  if  a  perfect  cooling  apparatus  could  be  added 
to  the  compressor. 

There  are  one  or  two  details  in  regard  to  the  construction  of 
this  compresaor  which  are  exceeding^  interesting.  The  longi- 
tudinal skeleton  section  which  we  give  of  the  machine,  fig.  2, 
shows  the  general  arrangement  ofthe  steam  cylinders.  The 
great  difflculty  which  ia  ordinarily  experienced  with  a  tandem 
compound  steam  engine  Is  that,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
remove  Ihe  piston  bead  of  the  forward  cylinder.  It  is  necessary 
to  lake  out  everything  behind  it,  and  when  the  heads  are  so 
arranged  that  they  cannot  be  readily  removed,  it  is  frequently 
neceaaary  to  back' off  the  rear  cylinder  and  aeparale  It  from  the 
machine.  When  this  la  not  done  It  is  frequently  necessary  to 
uncouple  the  piston-rod  from  all  lis  connections  and  bock  that 
out  in  order  that  the  beada  may  be  removed.  The  compouD<9 
cylinders  whicli  we  illuatrale  here  are  made  tandem  with  the 
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high-pressure  cyllDder  toward  the  center  of  the  piston-rod. 
The  low-pieasure  cylinder  comes  up  close  against  it.  and  the 
flanges,  cast  on  the  cylinder  itself,  bolt  against  flanges  on  the 
high-pressure  cylinder.  The  heads  are  put  In  from  the  rear 
end  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  and  Ihey  are  shon'ii  In  sec- 
tion at  the  right  of  tlie  engraving;.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
high-pressure  piston  can  be  slipped  over  the  rod  and  Ibe  latter 
backed  down  until  the  key-way  comes  near  the  open  space 
between  the  two  cylinders.  The  key  can  then  be  driven  home 
and  the  piston  rod  adjusted  without  any  (rouble.  Neit  the 
bend  of  Uie  high-pressure  cylinder  is  slipped  Into  position  over 
the  rod  through  the  low-pressure. cylinder  and  bolted  upon  the 
studs,  the  wrench  being  easily  worked  In  between  the  cylin- 
ders. The  next  step  is  to  put  In  the  head  of  the  low-pressure 
cylinder.  It  will  be  seen  that  this,  instead  of  dancing  up  on 
the  outside,  is  bolted  lo  an  internally  projecting  Qange  and 
comes  up  on  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  being  cut  away  on  the 
top  for  the  steam  port,  so  that  it  does  not  Interfere  with  the 
admission  of  sleam  in  the  slightest.  The  low-pressure  piston 
is  then  put  on  and  held  with  a  nut,  as  shown,  and  Anally  the 
bock-head  Is  boiled  on  the  same  like  any  ordinary  cylinder- 
head. 

Another  novel  and  eiceedlnely  inleresling  detail  ot  these 
cylinders  is  the  construction  of  the  packing-box  between  the 
two  cylinders.  This  Is  also  shown  in  detail  in  our  engraving, 
fig.  8.  Every  engineer  who  has  had  to  do  with  tandem  com- 
pound  engines  knows  the  ditficulty  of  packing  and  keeping 
packing  tQ;ht  in  the  stufQng-boies  between  these  two  cyllndeis  ; 
and  designers  are  well  a  ware  of  the  dlOiculties  which  constantly 
confront  them  of  shortening  the  total  length  over  all  of  tan- 
dem compound  cylinders,  and  still  hare  sufficient  room  be- 
tween the  cvllnders  for  the  stuSlng-boics  and  the  proper 
handling  of  tlie  same.  Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  use 
a  head  with  a  corrugated  piston-rod  without  any  stuffing-box 
whatever  :  but  the  construction  of  the  Norwalk  engine  is  cer- 
tainly uniciue  and  worthy  of  careful  attention.  It  will  be 
seen,  from  an  examination  of  the  engraving,  that  there  is  but 
one  stulBng-box,  and  that  on  the  head  of  the  high-pressure 
cylinder.  This  stuffing-box  Is  ot  the  ordinary  type,  and  car- 
ries a  metallic  packing  which  can  be  easily  adjusted  with  a 
very  slight  motion  ot  the  gland.  The  eland  Is  bored  out  so  as 
to  nt  the  piston-rod  snugly,  and  exlends  tiack  to  a  point  close 
to  the  low-pressure  cylinder  head.  It  Is  there  connected  by  a 
copper  plate,  as  shown,  which  comes  up  sgainst  the  head  and 
is  held  by  a  clip  as  shown.  It  Is  Qrmly  altactied  to  the  gland. 
This  has  strength  enougit  to  resist  the  steam  pressure  ciisling  in 
the  low-pressure  cylinder,  and  yet  has  the  flexibility  enough  lo 
allow  the  gland  ot  the  high-pressure  stuffing-box  to  be  moved 
backward  and  forward  all  that  will  be  required  for  ordinary 
adjustments-  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  packing  on  the 
high-pressure  stuffing-box  is  subjected  to  two  pressures.  The 
low-pressure  cylinder  pressure  runs  beneath  the  gland  and 
works  on  the  outside,  while  the  high-pressure  steam  follows 
the  piston-rod  between  the  head  and  comes  against  the  pack- 
ing on  the  inside,  the  latter  separating  the  two  and  effecting  a 
perfectly  light  joint. 

The  other  details  of  the  engine  which  are  attached  to  these 
standard  compressors  are  so  designed  aa  to  attain  the  highest 
economy  possible.  The  stesm  cut-oS  valves  have  a  wide 
.range  and  are  quick  in  their  action,  giving  a  clear  point  of  cut 
ofl  and  a  very  perfect  expansion  line.  The  cut  off  is  changed 
by  turning  a  hand-wheel  placed  at  the  bock  end  of  the  high- 
pressure  sKamchesl,  and  it  Is  easily  accessible.  The  point  of 
cut  off  can  be  changed  while  the  machine  is  in  motion  to  meet 
any  reijuirements  of  speed.  Its  position  Is  shown  by  an  index, 
and  the  experience  which  has  been  gained  in  the  constTuciion 
of  these  compresEora  show  that  the  engine  Is  particularly  well 
suited  for  the  duty  which  It  is  called  upon  to  perform. 


IPROJECTILE   TRIMMING  MACHINE. 

Wb  illustrate  a  projectile  irlmm I ng  machine,  which  has 
been  built  by  the  Bridgeport  Machine  Tool  Works,  of  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  for  the  United  States  Projectile  Company,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  tool  Is  made  especially  heavy,  and  is 
intended  for  trimming  off  the  ends  of  shells  after  they  have 
been  taken  from  the  presses  in  ^Ich  they  have  been  formed. 
The  principal  and  prominent  feature  of  the  machine  is  the 
chuck,  which  stands  near  the  center  of  the  bed.  This  chuck 
Is  driven  by  a  gear-wheel  meshing  in  with  a  pinion  that  is 
keyed  to  the  main  shaft,  which  runs  along  the  length  of  the 
machine  in  the  center  of  the  bed.  The  teelh  run  close  to  the 
casing,  and  there  Is  a  short  bearing  on  the  outside  of  the 

«ine.    In  order  to  save  end  room  and  to  be  able  to  bring  the 
ge  of  the  cuttbg  tool  cloae  up  to  the  chuctr,  the  dogs  for 
holding  and  centering  the  shell  are  set  into  tiie  fac«  ot.the 


chuck.  These  are  of  the  independent  type,  and  are  set  for 
each  size  of  shell.  When  it  Is  necessary  to  remove  the  shell, 
one  is  slackened  off,  the  shell  removed  and  another  slipped 
.into  place,  when  It  is  again  tightened  down.  They  are,  as  we 
Iiflve  already  said,  flush  with  the  face  ot  the  chuck,  so  that 


step  cone  at  the  end  of  the  machine,  as  shown.  The  shaft  of 
the  cone  carries  a  pinion  meshing  In  with  a  large  spur-gear  on 
the  end  of  the  main  shaft.  The  tool  posts  arecarrkd  by  extra 
Strong  and  heavy  carriages  with  cross-feeds.  The  end  carriage 
hss  an  arrangement  for  holding  a  boring-bar  that  is  used  for 
turning  out  the  Inside  of  shell,  so  that  when  the  latter  is  once 
in  position  it  can  be  finished  without  being  removed  from  the 
machine.  The  feed-rod  runs  along  the  tack  of  Uie  machine 
and  carries  worm-gears  for  operating  each  carriage.  Tlie 
chuck  is  geared  IB  to  1  with  tlie  cone  shaft,  and  the  revoln- 
tlons  of  the  chuck  may  be  varied  from  13  to  50  per  minute 
with  four  intermediates —namely,  16,  21,  38,  and  87.  Tlie 
cro^-feed  Is  .01  In.  per  revolution,  and  the  boring-bar  feed  is 
the  same.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  engraving  that  the  bed  is 
exceedingly  strong,  and  that  all  parts  are  bo  proportioned  that 
they  are  capable  of  doing  the  heaviest  work.    This  Is  merely 
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one  of  the  many  special  types  ot  machines  which  have  been 
built  by  the  Bridgeport  Arm  for  doing  particular  kinds  of 


SovK  of  our  readers  will  remember  an  editorial  article 
which  was  published  in  Tre  AxnnicAfl  Enoinber  of  last 
September,  with  the  title  "  Monthly  Meetings  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  for  Technical  Discussion."  This  article  wss  after- 
ward reprinted  on  slips,  with  a  note  appended,  asking  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  "who  feel  an  interest  in  the  scheme  of 
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holding  such  montblj  meetiags  for  the  discuBsion  of  technical 
Nub}ecu  as  were  BuegMled  in  Ihe  article  to  signify  their  ap- 
proval OT  disappro^  of  it  tij  communicating  with  the  editor 
of  Thb  American  EKaiNBEH. "  A.  copy  waa  Chen  seat  to  each 
member  of  the  Socielj.  Abont  50  replies  were  recelTed.  all 
approving  of  the  scheme  proposed.  As  a  sequel  to  this  a 
meeting  of  a  few  of  the  members  of  the  Society  was  called,  and 
met  in  Its  ball  on  November  1.  and  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted  : 

"  Ruolvtd,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  it  would 
be  desirable  and  profitable  tbat.an*opportunily  be  given  for 
members  of  the  American. Society ^of  .Mechanical  Engineers  to 
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To  Members  of  the  Amertcaa  Society  of  Mecbauickl  En- 

"  Id  accordance  wiih  the  duty  delegated  to  them  the  Com- 
mittee have  selected  the  eveuiug  of  the  second  Wedcesday  of 
each  month  as  tlie  time  and  dale  for  holding  such  meetings. 
Tlie  first  one  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  January  10, 
at  8  P.M.  The  subject  which  will  be  considered  will  be  the  De- 
velopment of  Stationary  Eaglnes  as  illustrated  by  those  exhib- 
ited at  the  Columbian  Exhibition  in  Chicago.  Mr.  F.  F, 
Hemenway,  editor  of  The  American  MacJtinitt,  who  spent 
considerable  lime  at  the  Exhibition,  will  give  a  short  tuk— 
not  a  formal  paper— on  the  subject,  which  will  not  exceed 
80  minules  In  length,  after 
which  the  subject  will  be 
open  to  general  discus- 
sion, the  speakers  to  be 
limited  to  five  minutes' 
time,  and  none  to  speak 
more  than  twice,  until  all 
who  wish  to  do  so  have 
spoken.  Builders  of  sta- 
tionary engines  are  espe- 
cially invited  to  take  part 
In  the  discussion,  and  II 
the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee Is  advised  before 
the  meeting  of  their  Inten- 
tion to  do  so,  time  and 
places  after  the  opening 
t»lk  will  be  assigned  to 
them.  Such  persons  are 
also  invited  to  send  pho- 
tographs, drawings,  or 
models  illustraling  Inter- 
esting features  or  recent 
forms  of  construction  of 
stationary  engines,  for  cx- 
amlnatloD  by  those  in  at- 
tendance. 


meet  at  convenient  times  during  Ihe  coming  winter  and  sp  inr 
for  the  discussion  of  subjects  pertaining  to  Hecbanlcal  Engi- 
neering. 

"  It  is  further  resolved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
to  arrange  for  such  a  series  of  monthly  meetings  during  the 
coming  vrinter  and  following  spring,  that  it  be  authorized  to 
select  and  appoint  a  chairman  to  preside,  to  fix  dates  for  hold- 
ing, and  (o  issue  Calls  for  such  meetings,  select  subjects  for 
CDcEdderation  and  speakers  to  present  and  discuss  them,  ar- 
range the  order  of  proceedings  and  make  all  necessary  rules 


bers  of  the  Society  may  have  the  privilege  of  Introducing  or 
brinring  friends  to  the  meellngs,  who  may  with  the  consent  of 
the  Cbainnan  take  part  In  the  discussions.  It  Is  hoped  that  the 
proceedings  will  prove  to  be  of  sofflcient  Interest  to  strangers 
BO  tliat  mechanical  engineers  of  distinction  visillng  in  New 
York  will  always  be  brought  and  Introduced  at  these  meetings, 
"  Itlseipected  that  Mr.  C,  W.  Hunt  will  preside  on  the  even- 
ing of  January  10;  As  this  first  meeting  will,  to  a  very  great 
eitent.  be  an  experiment.  It  is  very  desirable  that  it  should  be 
successful.    Members  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  are 
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for  the  conduct  of  such  meetings,  solicit  subscriptions  and 
audit  and  pay  all  bills  Incurred  for  such  expenses  and  BU 
vacancies  which  may  occur  during  the  period  named." 

The  Chairman  of  the  meeting.  Mr,  M.  !4.  Forney,  was  made 
permanent  chairman  of  the  above  Committee,  and  he  was 
authorized  to  appoint  four  other  members  to  act  with  him. 
Commodore  C.  H.  Loring,  Mr,  C.  W.  Hunt,  and  Frank  Ball 
were  appointed  to  act  with  the  Cbalrmun,  leaving  still  one 
vacancy.  After  deliberating  on  the  subject  submitted  to  their 
consideration  the  Committee  ieaued  the  following  call  for  a 
meeting: 


therefore  earnestly  Invited  to  be' present,  and  to  do  or  sav 
something  which  will  add  to  ^e  Interest  of  the  proceedings. 

In  response  to  this  call  about  60  members  assembled  in  the 
hall.    The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  who  then  said  ; 
Afemiert  of  tiie  Bodely  of  Meefianieal  Engijuert  ; 

In  opening  this  meeting  perhaps  a  few  Introductory  words 
are  needed,  and  as  In  presenting  a  Htrouger  to  a  friend  we. 
usually  say  a  word  or  two  to  make  the  antecedents  and  origin 
ot  the  stranger  known,  so  It  may,  perhaps,  be  expected  that 
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those  to  whom  the  duty  has  been  delegated  of  inaugurating 
these  meetings  will  say  something  of  their  origin  and  purpose. 
To  some  of  us  it  has  seemed  verj  desirable  that  more  frequent 
opportunities  should  be  given  to  the  members  of  this  Society 
of  coming  together,  for  the  consideration  and  discussion  of 
subjects  in  wfcdch  we  are  all  interested,  than  the  regular  meet- 
ings of  the  Society  provide.  During  the  past  few  years  some 
effort  in  this  direction  has  been  made,  which  ^ve  those  of  us 
who  were  interested  in  the  movement  sufficient  encourage- 
ment to  make  another  effort  in  this  direction.  To  explain  why 
those  meetings  which  were  held  at  irregular  intervals  were 
not  continued,  it  may  be  said  that  what  may  be  called  the  in- 
stallation of  such  meetings  is  not  as  simple  and  easj  as  those 
persons  who  have  never  undertaken  it  are  apt  to  thmk.  The 
difflculties  and  labor  involved  in  preparing  for  such  confer- 
e  ices  are  very  considerable  In  holaing  a  meeting  at  which 
there  will  be  interesting  discussions  there  must,  in  the  first 
place,  be  some  subjects  to  discuss.  Without  such  subjects  the 
meetings  will  be  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.  Now  not  every 
topic  that  can  be  thought  of  will  be  productive  of  discussion. 
If  the  members  were  invited  to  come  here  and  ponder  over 
the  intensity  of  pressure  per  square  inch  exerted  by  locomo- 
tive driving-wheels  on  rails,  probably  it  would  not  stimulate 
much  talk,  because  very  little  is  known  of  that  particular  sub- 
ject. To  have  a  good  meeting  you  must  have  a  good  subject, 
and  this  implies  that  some  one  must  use  his  knowledge,  refer 
to  his  experience,  and  exercise  his  wits  to  select  one  which 
will  be  prolific  of  discussion.  Having  done  this,  there  must 
be  some  one  to  talk  about  it.  Now  those  of  us  who  have  had 
experience  in  what  may  be  called  the  dynamics  of  meetings 
have  found  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  inertia  in  men's  minds, 
and  that  generallv  some  stimulus  must  be  provided  which  will 
make  them  think  and  talk.  If  you  bring  a  body  of  men 
together  and  ask  them  to  make  remarks  on  an  abstruse  sub- 
ject, without  first  giving  them  some  stimulus— I  do  not  refer 
to  the  liquid  form^you  may  have  a  sort  of  Quaker  meeting 
as  the  result.  There  must  usually  first  be  something  to  excite 
the  minds  and  the  tongues  of  those  in  attendance.  Not  only 
a  subject  must  be  selected,  but  one  or  more  speakers  must  be 
provided,  a  chairman  must  preside  who  wiU  call  out  the  timid 
and  suppress  the  wind  ba^s,  rules  must  be  made,  notices  sent 
out,  and  many  other  details  attended  to.  At  previous  meet- 
ings which  were  held  no  adequate  provision  was  made  for  this 
kind  of  supervision.  The  members  of  this  Society  have 
learned  to  depend  upon  their  Secretary  to  such  an  extent  that 
thev  are  apt  to  think  that  any  duty  may  properly  be  imposed 
on  his  shoulders.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  that 
the  general  supervision  of  a  series  of  meetine^s,  such  as  are 
now  contemplated,  is  not  distinctly  the  duty  or  the  Secretary, 
and  ought  not  to  be  imposed  on  his  shoulders  and  added  to  his 
other  multifarious  tasks.  If  any  of  you  have  ever  acted  in 
the  capacity  of  a  Secretary  you  will  realize  this.  The  respon- 
sibility for  the  previous  meetings,  which  have  been  referred 
to,  was  to  a  great  extent  placed  almost  entirely  on  his  shoulders. 
Some  of  us  who  thought  that  a  continuation  of  those  meetings 
would  be  interesting  and  profitable  and  in  every  way  desirable, 
felt  that  this  additional  labor  ought  not  to  be  expected  of  our 
worthy  Secretary,  while  at  the  same  time  we  also  felt  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  continue  the  meetings  which  had 
heretofore  been  held  at  irregular  intervals.  A  few  of  us  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  first  issuing  a  circular  asking  the 
opinion  of  members  with  reference  to  holding  such  meetings. 

A  large  number  of  replies  were  received  from  which  some 
extracts  were  read. 

Encouraged  by  the  responses  to  the  circular,  a  meeting  of 
a  few  members  was  called  and  held  in  this  room  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  at  which  the  resolutions  printed  above  were  adopted, 
and  the  Committee  named  above  was  appointed. 

At  the  outset  the  Committee  encountered  a  feeling  which 
exists  among  some  of  our  members,  which  is  that  it  would  be 
injudicious  to  hold  anv  meetings  of  the  Society  itself,  except- 
ing those  at  the  annual  meeting  and  annual  convention.  It  is 
thought  by  some  members  that  if  a  series  of  meetings  are  held 
in  which  most  ot  the  non-resident  members  cannot  participate 
that  it  might  result  in  dissatisfaction.  The  Committee  there- 
fore thought  it  would  be  wise  to  make  a  distinct  disavowal  of 
any  intention  of  holding  regular  meetings  of  the  Society.  This 
was  done  in  the  following  paragraph  of  their  circular  : 

**  In  order  to  avoid  misapprehension  the  Committee  deem  it 
best  to  explain  that  the  meeting  which  it  is  proposed  to  hold 
will  not  be,  in  any  sense,  meetings  of  the  Society,  but  only  of 
such  members  as  may  choose  to  attend  them.  The  proceed- 
ings will  form  no  part  of  the  transactions  of  the  Society,  and 
wul  not  be  published  by  it.  The  members  who  come  to  the 
meetings  will  merely  b:  exercising  their  privilege  of  assembling 
^n  the  Society's  hall  and  discussing  subjects  of  mutual  inter- 
est." 


The  general  idea  which  the  Committee  have  had  in  mind 
was  first  to  select  some  subject  for  consideration  which  would 
be  likely  to  elicit  discussion.  Then  to  find  some  person  with 
special  knowledge  of  it  to  give  an  informal  talk  on  it,  and 
then  open  it  for  general  remark  and  debate.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  opening  address  will  serve  as  assort  of  a  concentrator  of 
thought  and  an  excitor  of  discussion  thereafter.  It  is  the 
experience  probably  of  many  of  you,  as  it  has  been  mine,  that 
the  interest  in  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  technical  subjects 
is  in  a  great  manv  cases  swamped  by  heavy,  ponderous  papers, 
the  facts  of  which  cannot  be  grasped,  the  theories  compre- 
hended, nor  the  intended  deductions  understood  by  those  who 
listen  to  the  reading  of  them.  The  Committee  are  agreed  that 
papers  of  this  character  are  not  suited  for  meetings  of  this 
kind,  and  it  will  be  their  endeavor  not  to  have  any  of  the 
opening  addresses  or  papers  of  such  a  character  or  length  as  to 
exceed  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  the  attention  of  the  audience. 

The  only  rules  which  have  thus  far  been  adopted  for  the 
government  of  these  meetings  are  : 

1.  The  principal  speaker  of  each  evening  to  be  requested 
not  to  occupy  more  time  than  80  minutes. 

2.  Those  who  afterward  take  part  in  the  discussion  to  be 
limited  to  five  minutes,  and  no  speaker  to  speak  more  than 
twice  until  all  who  wish  to  do  so  have  spoken. 

3.  All  members  of  the  Society  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
introducing  or  bringing  friends  to  the  meetings,  "who  may 
take  part  in  the  discussion  with  the  consent  of  the  chairman. 

I  think  I  may  also  speak  for  the  rest  of  the  Committee  in 
saying  that  it  is  not  their  intention  to  give  these  meetings  a 
free-and-easy  character.  It  is  their  purpose  and  hope  to  make 
these  assemblages  dignified  meetings  of  the  members  of  the 
leading  engineering  society  of  the  country,  to  which  we  may 
all  bring  Uie  most  eminent  and  distinguished  co-laborers  in 
our  own  occupation  from  this  and  foreign  countries,  and  when 
we  do  so,  we  want  to  be  able  to  feel  proud  of  our  associates. 
It  is  hoped  that  to  these  meetings  the  mechanical  engineers  of 
this  and  other  countries  will  bring  the  results  of  t&ir  ripest 
experience,  their  most  profound  knowledge,  and  share  with 
each  other  those  thoughts  which  they^  will  want  to  leave  be- 
hind them  as  part  of  the  record  of  their  lives  and  their  labors. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Hunt,  who  had  been  invited  by  the  Committee 
to  preside  at  this  meeting,  was  then  introduced,  and  presided 
over  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  then  opened,  as  was  announced,  by  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Hemenway  on  the  Development  of*  Stationary  Steam 
Engines  as  illustrated  by  those  at  the  Columbian  Exhibition 
at  Chicago,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken  : 

"  To  note  progress,  comparison  must  be  made,  and  it  is 
rather  convenient,  as  well  as  common  in  this  country  to  refer 
mechanical  progress  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  The  in- 
terval between  the  Centennial  and  the  Columbian  Exposition 
—nearly  20  years— seems  long  enough  for  the  purpose  of  fair 
companson.  Generally  speaking,  the  steam-engine  of  1898 
will  be  found  to  be  a  better  machine  than  that  of  1876,  made 
so  by  gradual  advances,  scarcely  noticeable  in  some,  and 
prominently  so  in  other  types. 

"  In  the  matter  of  compounding,  compared  with  the  Cen- 
tennial, there  was  evidence  of  notable  progress  at  Chicago. 
At  the  first-named  exhibition  there  were  no  compound  en- 
gines ;  at  the  last  named,  compound  engines — two  cylinder, 
triple  and  quadruple  expansion — were  the  rule.  Compound- 
ing is  old,  but  at  the  date  of  the  Centennial  was  not  in  repute 
for  the  more  ordinary  purposes  for  which  steam-engines  are 
employed.  For  such  engines,  at  least,  the  economy  of  com- 
pounding was  boldly  disputed  by  some  engineers,  and  more 
than  questioned  by  others.  Little  doubt  as  to  its  superior 
economy  exists  to-day.  Scarcely  more  than  10  years  ago  it 
was  very  easy  to  start  a  discussion  between  engineers  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  simple  and  (compound  engines,  as  regards 
the  economical  use  of  steam.  It  is  scarcely  possible  ta  do  so 
now.  That  this  is.  so  is  due  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
whole  matter.  The  exhibits  at  Chicago,  it  seems  to  me, 
showed  two  things  in  relation  to  compounding,  one  of  which 
was  that  progress  has  been  made,  and  another  that  tbtre  is  still 
room  left  for  progress.  There  were  some  very  fine  examples, 
and  some  in  which  the  effort  to  engraft  the  second  cylinder 
upon  the  first  was  hardly  felicitous.  As  one  well-known  en- 
gineer put  it,  the  cylinders  were  not  always  neighbors,  which 
may  have  covered  other  considerations  than  that  of  distance. 
But  some  undesirableness  must  be  expected  of  anything  in  the 
transition  state.  A  move  In  the  right  general  direction,  if  not 
in  the  most  direct  line,  represents  progress  compared  with 
standing  still. 

"  Comparison  between  the  two  largest  engines^the  Corliss 
at  the  Centennial  and  the  Allis  at  Chicago— is  unsatisfactory 
because  of  the  difference  in  principle  ana  in  constructive  de- 
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tail.  One  was  a  vertical  and  the  other  a  horizontal,  one  sim- 
ple, the  other  compound.  Considered  architecturally,  to  mis- 
use a  term  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  should  think  there 
was  nothing  at  Chicago  that  could  compare  very  favorably 
with  the  Corliss  at  the  Centennial.  Protiably  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  progress  there  ought  not  to  have  been.  In  war  there  is 
perhaps  nothing  that  will  compare  with  the  altogether  useless 
charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.  The  Allis  engine  was  of  greater 
capacity,  and,  aside  from  this,  it  would,  &vond  doubt,  fur- 
nish a  H.P.  for  less  expenditure  of  coal,  and  the  chief  end  of 
a  steam-engine  is  to  furnish,  all  things  considered,  H.P.  for 
little  money.  Both  these  engines  were  Corliss  engines,  as  the 
term  is  employed  at  the  present  day,  and  the  Centennial  en- 
gine was  certainly  not  behind  in  its  mechanical  performance. 
Nothing  could  behave  more  admirably  as  a  machine. 

"  The  most  noticeable  point  of  difference  in  the  valve  mech- 
anism of  these  eugices  was  the  employment  of  a  supplemen- 
tary eccentric  in  the  AUls  engine  for  controlling  the  point  of 
cut  off.  By  the  operation  of  this,  the  unlatching  could  occur 
at  any  point  up  to  practically  full-stroke.  Objection,  not  very 
weighty,  perhaps,  but  having  some  force,  has^  frec^uently  been 
made  to  the  ordinary  Corliss  gear  on  simple  engines  because 
the  steam- valves  must  be  tripped,  if  at  all,  somewhat  before 
the  half-stroke  of  the  piston.  This  objection,  for  obvious 
reasons,  would  have  greater  force  in  the  instance  of  multi- 
cylinder  compound  engines.  This  second  eccentric,  as  used, 
appears  to  be  a  desirable  improvement.  It  is  only  proper, 
however,  to  say  that  the  end  aimed  at  by  the  use  of  this  eccen- 
tric has  f  )r  some  time— and  notably  in  England— been  at  least 
partially  accomplished  by  the  use  of  two  eccentrics,  one  for 
the  steam  and  one  for  the  exhaust- valves.  By  this  means  it  is 
possible  to  extend  the  point  of  unlatching  until,  practically, 
half-stroke,  and  this  will  prolong  the  expansion  until  about 
three-quarter-stroke,  the  piston  at  half  stroke  being  at  its 
fastest  travel ;  this  —  three-quarter-stroke  —  is  perhaps  late 
enough  for  cut-off  in  any  engine  used  for  ordinary  purposes. 

'*  The  time  required  for  valve  closure  after  unlatching  in 
the  Corliss  type  of  engine  was  very  well  shown  by  an  experi- 
ment made  several  years  ago  by  some  of  the  bright  young 
students  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  This  ex- 
periment was  made  with  an  8-in.  X  24in.  Harris-Corliss  en- 
gine, by  blocking  the  governor  and  loading  the  engine  by 
means  of  a  brake,  then  while  the  engine  was  running  grad- 
ually, though  cdmparativel^  quickly,  releasing  the  brake  fric- 
tion, the  pencil  of  the  indicator  beio^  all  the  time  in  contact 
with  the  paper  oh  the  drum.  Bv  this  means  a  series  of  dia- 
grams were  taken  on  a  single  card,  the  point  of  unlatching  of 
tlie  valve  being,  as  explained,  constant,  while  the  speed  of 
the  engine  increased  as  the  load  was  decreased.  The  point  of 
valve  closure,  as  shown  by  these  diagrams,  was  all  the  way 
from  before  half-stroke  up  to  later  than  nine-tenths-stroke, 
the  speed  of  the  engine  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment 
bein^  estimated  at  over  150  revolutions. 

"  It  may  be  mentioned  that  gain  in  power,  as  shown  by 
theise  diagrams,  by  prolonging  expansion  beyond  three-quarter- 
stroke,  was  trifling,  the  increased  forward  pressure  on  the  pis- 
ton being  nearly  neutralized  by  an  increase  in  the  back  press- 
ure, although  the  steam  line  showed  but  little  drop  in  pressure. 

"It  seems  probable  that  there  is  some  gain — ^and  it  is  so 
stated  by  those  familiar  with  the  subject— m  the  use  of  sepa- 
rate eccentrics  for  steam  and  exhaust- valves  through  the  possi- 
bility of  a  more  advantageous  arrangement  of  the  exhaust- 
valves  and  their  operating  mechanism,  as  the  steam- valves  are 
not  influenced  by  the  change  made  in  this  respect.  The  use 
of  separate  eccentrics  for  steam  and  exhaust- valves,  as  referred 
to,  was  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  evidence  at  Chicago,  nor  do  I 
know  when  they  were  first  employed.  I  am  assuming  that 
their  use  does  not  antedate  the  Centennial,  in  which  I  may  be 
in  error.  They  were,  I  am  informed,  so  used  by  the  E.  P. 
Allis  Companv  as  early  as  1886,  but  are  not  recommended  by 
them  except  in  the  instance  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  ot 
triple-expansion  engines  when  it  is  desirable  to  carry  expan- 
sion beyond  half -stroke,  and  sometimes  in  the  instance  of  two- 
cylinder  compounds  for  the  same  reason.  The  chief  reason 
why  the  two  eccentrics  are  advised  against  by  this  Company 
is,  I  believe,  the  fact  that  the  engine  does  not  handle  so  con- 
veniently when  they  are  employed.  I  also  believe,  though 
I  am  not  quite  certain,  that  the  Atlas  Works,  of  Indianapolis, 
used  two  eccentrics  something  in  the  way  indicated  at  an 
earlier  date  than  that  mentioned. 

"  Of  the  engines  possessing  to  an  extent  greater  or  less  some 
of  the  features  of  the  Corliss,  and  designed  to  avoid  what  are 
claimed  to  be  undesirable  characteristics  of  this  engine,  not 
much  can  be  said  ;  the  value  of  new  arrangements  of  details 
should  not  be  judged  hastily,  but  time  should  be  ^ven  in 
which  to  demonstrate  their  utility,  or  the  contrary.  Progress 
sometimes  consists  in  going  backward,  which  may  or  may  not 


yet  be  Illustrated  in  the  instance  of  some  of  these  engines  at 
Chicago.  There  has,  broadly  speaking,  been  but  little  im- 
provement in  Corliss  engines  since  the  Centennial,  and  for 
some  time  previous  to  that.  Some  little  modification  of  de- 
tails has  been  made,  undoubtedly  in  some  instances  of  value, 
and  a  large  amount  of  good  material  and  workmanship,  and 
a  world  of  ingenuity  have  been  wasted. 

*'  One  engine,  the  Bates-Corliss,  was  provided  with  a  very 
neatly  worked-out  scheme  for  doine  away  with  unlatching,  at 
the  same  time  preserving  its  equivalent.  If  unlatching  is 
very  objectionable;  which  I  do  not  believe,  this  provides  a  way 
around  it.  As  perhaps  all  of  you  know,  th^re  is  in  this  plan 
a  sort  of  doubling  up,  or  back,  in  the  steam-valve  connection 
which  is  provided  for  by  the  operation  of  the  governor ;  a  sort 
of  collapsing  that  may  ^e  likened  to  a  toggle  joint  under  press- 
ure, forced  beyond  the  center  line  and  free  to  move  further. 

'*  This  detail  I  suppose  to  be  new,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  yet  to 
be  demonstrated  that  something  more  objectionable  than  tlie 
unlatching  of  the  Corliss  motion  is  not  developed  by  use.  It 
appeared  to  work  in  everv  way  satisfactorily. 

'*  High-speed  engineering  cannot  be  said  to  have  come  into 
existence  since  the  Centennial,  but  its  growth  has  been  mainly 
since  that  date.    Previous  to  that  the  Buckeye  Engine  Com- 

rny  had  built  some  quick-running  engines  for  saw-mill  work, 
believe,  and  Mr.  Charles  T.  Porter  had  built  a  few  high- 
speed engines,  and  was  engaged  in  missionary  work,  which  he 
continued,  and  which  has  left  his  mark,  if  not  as  plainlv  writ- 
ten on  rapid-revolution  engines  as  that  of  Corliss  on  those  of 
slow-revolution,  quite  as  effectively  perhaps,  so  far  as  results 
go.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  the  influence  of  the  correct 
workmanship  introduced  by  Mr.  Porter,  workmanship  that 
made  high  speed  practicable.  All  know  of  it,  and  thou- 
sands have  profited  by  the  example.  In  addition  Mr.  Porter* 
originated  a  form  of  bed  that  has  demonstrated  a  good 
many  times  that  it  is  easier  to  modify  and  change  some- 
thing than  it  is  to  improve  it.  The  outcome  of  his 
work— his  example— was  in  indirect  evidence  at  Chicago 
in  the  numerous  examples  of  fine  high-speed  engines  exhio- 
ited.  Nothing  like  this  exhibit  would  have  been  possible  15 
years  ago.  This  is  particularly  true  of  single-valve  automatic 
high-sp«ed  engines  with  shaft  governors,  which  have  almost 
worked  a  revolution  in  some  branches  of  steam-engine  con- 
struction since  the  Centennial.  There  were,  I  believe,  but 
two  examples  of  stationary  engines  with  shaft  governors  at  the 
Centennial,  the  Buckeye  and  the  small  high-speed  Straight 
Line  by  Professor  Sweet.  The  latter  has  been  so  modified 
since  then  as  hardly  to  be  called  the  same  engine.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  portable  engine  by  Hoadley,  making  in  all 
three  engines  with  shaft  governors.  The  portable  en^ne 
named  is  not  now  built  that  I  am  aware  of.  These  engines 
are  referred  to  as  showing  the  wonderful  growth  of  this  type 
of  engine— those  with  shftft  governors— as  shown  by  contrast 
with  the  exhibits  at  Chicago. 

'*  The  discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  high  and  low- 
speed  engines  has  been  warm  in  previous  years,  tne  outcome 
of  which  is  a  pretty  thoroughly  settled  conviction  that  each  is 
best  in  its  field,  although  the  boundary  lines  are  not  very 
clearly  defined.  The  high-speed  engine  has  come  to  stay  be- 
cause it  fills  the  proverbial  **  long-felt  want,"  and  the  low- 
speed  stays  because  its  retirement  would  leave  a  void. 

' '  Along  with  the  requirement  for  better  construction  brought 
with  the  high-speed  engine  was  that  of  improved  methods  of 
distributing  oil.  Getting  a  little  oil,  once  in  a  while,  where  it 
would  do  some  good,  would  not  do,  as  the  revolutions  iind 
reciprocations  got  way  along  up  into  the  hundreds ;  getting 
the  right  quantity— or  at  least  enough— at  the  right  time, 
where  it  would  do  the  most  good,  was  demanded,  and  hence 
the  ingenious  arrangements  to  that  end  shown  in  connection 
with  the  engine  exhibits- at  Chicago — all  of  modem  growth. 

"  Something  the  same  may  be  said  of  balancing.  Correct 
practice  in  this  respect  was  an  essential  of  high  speed,  and  a 
great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  it  and  a  good  deal 
learned  about  it  during  the  past  10  or  15  years.  With  the 
many  examples  of  fine  balancing  shown  at  Chicago,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  make  special  mention  were  it  not  for  one  instance 
of  an  engine — the  Ide,  I  believe — which  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  other  practice ;  this  engine  was  shown  running 
very  quietly,  mounted  on  small  wooden  blocks— stilts. 

**  Great  advances  have  also  been  made  in  controlling  the 
speed  of  high-speed  engines.  So  perfect  is  the  best  practice  in 
this  respect  that  almost  any  degree  of  refinement  will  be  guar- 
anty ed.  Progress  in  high-speed  engineering  was  exemplified 
at  Chicago,  in  part,  by  greatly  improved  design  and  work- 
manship, better  means  of  lubrication,  better  balancing,  and 
better  control  of  speed. 

'*  The  display  of  steam-engines  other  than  those  made  in  the 
United  States  was  so  limited  as  to  give  but  little  idea  of  recent 
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European  progress  or  practice  ;  although  we  may  in  a  general 
way  be  informed  as  to  this,  it  would  have  been  very  satisfac- 
tory to  have  seen  it  better  illustrated  by  exhibits. 

'The  Willans  engine  was  an  interesting  example  of  com- 
paratively recent  date.  Its  special  novelty  is  in  its  central 
valve  for  steam  distribution,  and  the  means  for  cushioning 
independently  of  the  steam  distribution  in  the  cylinders.  The 
central  valve  arrangement  affords  excellent  means  of  getting 
rid  of  water  in  the  cylinders,  and  the  cushioning  by  means  of 
the  direct  air  cylinder  results  in  smooth  running  without  any 
effort  at  steam  distribution  to  that  end  ;  something  that  I 
should  think  ver^  likely  to  receive  more  attention  in  the 
future.  This  engine  has  what  are  usually  believed  to  be  the 
disadvantages  of  rather  unusually  short  stroke,  is  single-act- 
ing, and  hf^  a  throttling  $rovernor,  and  yet  it  is  credited  with 
remarkable  economic  performance.  As  to  its  performance 
under  test,  it  may  be  remarked  that  with  a  properly  adjusted 
load  and  constant  st«am  pressure  the  objections  to  a  throttling 
governor  disappear.  This  engine  is,  I  believe,  used  largely  in 
England  for  electric  lighting,  the  installation  very  commonly 
being  such  that  of  several  engines  only  as  many  need  be  kept 
in  operation  as  will  be  what  is  considered  properly  loaded,  the 
governing  being  done  by  one  engine.  I  am  informed  that  they 
are  manufactured  strictly  interchangeable  in  every  detail ; 
something  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  cannot  be  said  of  any  other 
engine.  This  does  not  necessarily  make  the  engine  better,  but 
it  must  cheapen  the  cost  of  production. 

"  There  was  nothing,  I  should  think,  especially  noticeable 
in  the  vertical  German  engine,  except  evidence  of  good  design 
and  workmanship.  The  use  of  the  Rider  cut-off  valve  never 
found  especial  favor  in  this  country,  which  is  not,  however, 
said  as  in  any  way  against  it.  Balancing  the  weight  of  the 
yalyes  and  connections  by  means  of  steam  cylinders  over  them 
is  not  very  new,  at  least ;  connecting  the  top  of  the  balancing 
cylinders  with,  in  the  instance  of  the  intermediate  cylinder, 
the  low-pressure  steam-chest,  and  in  the  instance  of  Uie  low- 
pressure  cylinder,  the  condenser,  while  steam  underneath  the 
balancing  pistons  is  taken  from  the  respective  steam-chests, 
may  or  may  not  be  noyel. 

The  German  portable  and  semi-portable  engines  were  ex- 
amples of  elaborate  construction  beyond  what  we  see  in  this 
country,  but  further  than  this,  and  the  evidence  of  good  gen- 
eral design,  presented  no  very  novel  features. 

**  The  French  engine,  by  Schneider  &  Co.,  was  mainly  inter- 
esting as  showing  conclusive  evidence  of  progress  in  the 
molder's  art  as  applied  to  the  making  of  castings  for  steam- 
engines. 

*'  An  evidence  of  the  coming  use  of  air  cushioning  was 
shown  in  the  large  Westinghouse  engines  by  an  air  cylinder 
attachment  to  the  high-pressure  valve,  which  it  would  seem 
must  assist  the  governor  very  materially. 

"  The  most  interesting  example  of  progress  in  steam  tur- 
bines appears  to  have  been  shown  by  the  £>e  Laval  machine, 
in  which  a  speed  of  as  high  as  30.00b  revolutions  is  attained, 
the  benefits  of  expansion  being  obtained  bv  the  use  of  a  tapered 
nozzle,  the  smallest  diameter  being  at  the  inlet.  The  com- 
mercial value  of  this  machine  may  be  doubted,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly, in  its  operation,  a  wonderful  little  engine. 

*'  in  direct-acting  pumping  engines  notable  progress  since 
the  Centennial  was  shown  by  the  Worthington  high-duty  en- 
gine, with  which  you  are  all  familiar.  In  direct-acting  pumps 
of  smaller  size  a  good  many  have  come  into  existence  since 
that  time,  and  as  in  steam-engines,  compounding  is  fast  gain- 
ing ground. 

"  Another  noticeable  feature  is  the  growing  popularity  of 
independent  condensing  apparatus.  Such  apparatus  has  been 
in  limited  use  for  a  loug  time,  but  it  has  been  brought  to  its 
present  state  of  perfection  since  the  Centennial.  Very  fkie 
adaptations  were  shown  at  Chicago,  not  less  noticeable  for 
their  creditable  operation  than  for  compactness  of  arrangement 
and  good  general  design. 

"  A  great  impulse  was  undoubtedly  given  to  this  branch  of 
steam  engineering  by  the  advent  of  high  speed,  and  recent 
progress,  as  illustrated  at  Chicago,  has  been  very  decided. 

**  An  unfortunate  feature  of  the  engine  exhibit  was  the 
numerous  breakdowns  and  failures  of  some  of  the  engines 
which  were  apparently  in  the  experimental  stage,  something 
that  was  not  to  be  expected  at  an  exhibition  of  the  character 
of  tliis.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  poor  place  to  try  experiments. 
Some  failure  is  to  be  expected  in  the  instance  of  a  new  depar- 
ture in  construction,  and  it  is  generally  the  case  that  some  of 
the  details  must  be  changed  or  modified.  But  visitors  gener- 
ally conclude  that  this  has  already  been  attended  to,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  before  public  exhibition,  and  their  criticism  is, 
and  justly,  of  what  is  and  not  of  what  might  have  been.'* 

The  paper  was  followed  by  an  interesting  discussion  which 
lack  of  space  prevents  us  from  publishing. 


PNEUMATIC  HOIST  IN  THE  SHOPS  OF  THE 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN  &  HARTFORD 

RAILROAD. 


In  our  last  issue  we  illustrated  a  pneumatic  hoist  which  is 
in  use  in  the  shops  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Road,  at 
Reading,  Pa.  These  pneumatic  hoists  are' becoming  more  and 
more  common  throughout  the  railroad  shops  of  the  country, 
and  we  know  of  one  private  shop  in  Ohio  where  the  whole 
plant  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  pneumatic  arrangements 
for  hoisting  and  conveying. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  shops,  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  have  quite  a  complete  system  of  pneumatic 
arrangements  for  hoisting,  and  all  of  the  large  machine  tools 
are  provided  with  hoists.  The  plant  consists  of  two  Westing- 
house  pumps  located  in  the  e^ine-room,  which  supply  the 
compressed  air  to  a  reservoir.  The  air  is  run  under  a  pressure 
of  about  75  to  80  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  and  Is  led  by  pipes 
throughout  the  shops.  Three  sizes  of  hoists  are  used,  two  of 
which  we  illustrate  in  the  accompanying  engravings.  These 
two  are  the  largest  and  smallest  that  are  used.  The  third  one 
is  intermediate  between  the  two.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
larger  hoist  the  cylinder  is  made  of  cast-iron  heads  bolted  to 
flanges  in  the  ordinary  way.    The  hook  beneath  is  held  to  & 
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swivel  chain,  which  is  in  turn  screwed  rigidly  to  the  piston- 
rod.  The  general  details  of  the  piston  and  cylinder  heads  are 
clearly  shown  on  the  engraving.  The  piston  itself  is  a  hub 
of  cast  iron  with  a  leather  cup  packing  bent  down  toward  the 
piston-rod  and  held  in  position  by  a  follower  bolted  up  from 
the  under  side.  This  packing  runs  over  a  ring  made  of  No.  8 
spring  wire,  which  allows  an  elasticity  in  the  corner  and  serves 
to  protect  the  leather  from  wear,  as  well  as  to  give  it  a  flexi- 
bility which  is  very  desirable  for  this  pneumatic  work,  where 
the  pressure  is  apt  to  be  suddenly  applied,  and  unless  there  is 
a  tendency  to  hold  the  latter  out  tightly  there  might  be  a  detri- 
mental leakage.  The  smaller  of  the  two  hoists,  which  is  only 
7f  in.  outside  diameter,  is  made  of  a  brass  tube  No.  8  stubs 
wire  gauge.  This  tube  is  set  into  the  cylinder-head  at  either 
end,  which  is  in  turn  held  together  by  eight  |  in.  bolts,  as 
shown  on  the  engraving.  These  cylinders  are  hooked  into  a 
ring  fastened  rigidly  into  the  overhead  work  of  the  shop,  or 
else  hung  from  trolleys  which  have  a  considerable  movement 
and  are  supplied  with  air  through  a  hose. 

The  largest  size  cylinder  will  readily  pick  up  a  pair  of  loco- 
motive driving-wheels  at  the  rate  of,  we  should  judge,  80  ft. 
a  minute,  which  is  rapid  enough  for  any  ordinary  handling. 
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The  length  of  the  crllndera  we  made  to  Bult  the  boUt  which 
Isrequlred,  but  the  larger  size  in  the  drfviDg  wheel  shop  are 
made  88  Id.  long,  which  giveB  a  stroke  at  38  In.  In  a  future 
ittuc  we  trust  to  be  able  to  publish  a  full  and  complete  account 
of  a  pneumatic  plant  as  applied  to  a  large  shop,  showing  all 
of  llie  various  apparatus  that  has  been  designed  therefore. 

The  valves  which  are  used  on  the  New  Haven  Road  are 
globe  valves,  admitting  the  air  beneath  the  piston  and 
exhausting  into  the  atmuephere  o(  the  shops  bf  the  same 
means.  The  packing  is  tight  enough,  so  that  the  weight  can 
be  held  suspended  safelj  without  any  danger  of  settling  for 
an  almoet  IndeSnite  lime.  The  uses  of  compresaed  air,  as  we 
liave  already  said  la  describing  the  Norwalk  air  compressor 
in  another  column,  Is  meeting  with  wider  and  wider  applica- 
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tion  for  shop  uses  and  hoisting  purposes,  and  is  well  worthv 
the  Investigation  of  those  who  are  lulerested  In  the  economi- 
cal production  of  machine  work. 


THE  FIRST  CLASS  BATTLESHIP  "  ROYAL  OAK." 

Tbe  B<n/al  Oak.  built  b;  Messrs.  Latrd  Brothers,  of  Birken- 
head, is  one  of  the  largest  battleships  constructed  for  the  Brit- 
ish Navy,  and  was  built  under  the  Naval  Defense  Act.  Her 
dimensions  are  :  Length,  880  ft.;  breadth,  75  ft.:  mean  draft, 
27.6  ft.;  dlsphicement,  14,150  tons  ;  freeboard  forward,  19.6 
ft.;  aft,  18  ft.;  indicated  H.P.  natural  draft,  9,000:  forced 
draft,  11,000;  speed,  natural.  IS  knots;  forced,  17^  knou  ; 
coal  carried  at  the  designed  load  draft,  900  tons  ;  coal  endur- 
ance at  10  knots.  5,000  knots  :  total  weight  of  armament, 
1,910  tons  :  height  of  heavy  guns  above  waterllne,  33  ft.; 
length  of  tbe  belt  or  side  armor,  250  ft.;  greatest  thickness, 
18  m.;  proleclivedeck,  8ln.;  total  weight  of  armor,  backing, 
and  protective  deck,  about  4,600  tons.  As  beSts  her  enormous 
bulk  and  weight,  the  construction  of  the  ship  has  been  made 
exceptionally  strong.  The  hull  alone  absorbs  over  S.GOO  tons 
of  [he  total  displacement.  She  is  built  entirely  of  mild  st^I, 
the  stem  and  stern-posts  and  shaft  brackets  being  formed  of 
steel  castings.  The  hull  from  end  to  end  Is  largely  sub- 
divided, for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  to  tbe  fullest  possible 


from  rocks  or  torpedoes,  and  that  this  form  of  construction  is 
effectual  was  exemplified  when  H.H  S.  Some  went  ashore  al 
Ferrol.  Tbe  framework  has  been  specially  desinicd  with  ref- 
erence to  the  great  weight  to  be  carried,  and  sddiilonal  stiff- 
ness is  secured  by  double  longitudinal  bulkheads,  which  form 
a  passage  for  easy  communication  below  the  water  line  from 
end  to  end,  and  within  these  are  placed  the  auxiliary  maga- 
zines. A  protective  steel  deck.  2^  In.  in  thickness,  extends 
under  water  from  the  bow  for  about  70  ft.,  and  from  the  stern 
for  a  distance  of  about  72  ft  From  this  deck,  and  resting 
upon  an  armor  shelf,  is  built  a  belt  of  steel-faced  armor,  with 
a  backing  of  teak.  Tbe  lower  edge  of  the  belt  extends  5  ft. 
6  In,  below  the  load  draft-line,  while  the  upper  edge  Is  carried 
3  ft.  above  the  line.  The  greatest  thickness  Is  IB  In.,  tbe  belt 
Itself  extending  over  a  length  of  2G0  ft.,  out  of  a  total  length 
of  880  ft.,  and  terminating  In  armored  bulkheads.  At  tbe  fore 
and  after  ends  of  Ihe  belt,  and  rising  directly  from  the  protec- 
tive deck,  are  the  barbettes,  strongly  framed  In  mild  steel,  pro- 
tected by  teak  backing  and  armor  17  in.  thick.  Bupeiimposed 
upon  the  thick  bell  Is  placed  another  belt  of  light  armor,  4  In. 
thick  at  the  sides  and  8  in.  on  the  screens,  running  across  the 
ship,  and  behind  this  side  armor  coal  bunkers  are  arranged, 
whereby  additional  protection  Is  secured.  On  the  level  of 
upper  edge  of  the  armor  belt  there  Is  also  a  8  In.  steel  deck, 
worked  so  that  horizontal  deck  protection  extends  from  end  to 
end.  The  guns  are  protected  by  6  in.  screens,  and  the  gun 
crews  by  armored  emplacements,  and  In  order  to  procure  a 
safe  passage  for  the  ammunition  from  the  several  magartnea 
to  the  guns  of  the  secondary  armament,  armored  tubes  have 
been  specially  fitted.  It  Is  also  to  be  noted  that,  with  a  view 
of  preventing  water  from  finding  its  way  below  the  protective 
deck,  means  are  provided  for  closing  the  several  openings  by 
water  tight  covers,  while  in  Ihe  case  of  those  which  must 
necessarily  remain  open,  co^er  dams  have  been  fitted  with  the 
same  object.  She  is  lighted  throughout  with  an  installation 
of  over  620  electric  lights,  and  equipped  with  four  search 
lights  of  2B,000-candle  power,  each  of  which  will  be  worked 
by  dynamos  under  protection.  The  ship  In  action  will  be 
fought  from  either  of  two  conning  lowers,  of  which  tbe  for- 
ward one  Is  armored  to  tbe  extent  of  14  In.,  and  Ibe  after  one 
to  3  In.  The  port  and  starboard  engine  and  boiler  rooms  are 
separated  by  middle-line  longitudinal  bulkheads  extending  the 
whole  length,  and  there  are  also  longitudinal  bulkheads  at  the 
Mdes  extending  throughout  the  machinery  space,  forming  coal 
bunkers  and  wing  spaces.  On  the  platform,  dSrHt,  and  lower 
decks  is  placed  the  auxiliary  machinery  for  the  working  of 
the  ship.  Including  steering  engines,  electric  engines,  and 
hydraulic  pumping  engines,  as  well  as  a  fully  equipped  work- 
shop and  numerous  slore-rooms.  Tbe  officers  and  crew  are 
placed  on  the  main  and  bell  decks.  The  officers'  accommo- 
dation conslsla  of  very  completely  titted  cabins  situated  aft, 
the  superior  officers  being  located  on  the  main  deck.  The 
admiral's  suite  of  rooms,  which  are  especially  handsomely 
fitted,  are  at  the  extreme  aft  end  of  the  main  deck,  and  com- 
municate with  a  handsome  sicrn  walk.  The  upper  deck  ex- 
tends from  stem  to  stern  williout  a  break,  and  above  it  Is  a 
continuous  bridge-deck  extending  the  whole  length  between 
tbe  barbettes,  and  on  this  deck  are  the  conning  towers  sur- 
mounted by  the  navigating  bridge  and  chart  nouse.  Tbe 
boats,  of  which  there  are  21,  including  two  torpedo-boats,  are 
stowed  amidships.  A  strong  steel  derrick  is  fitted' t«  Ihe 
mainmast  for  lifting  them,  snd  the  foremast  is  also  fitted  with 
adeirick  for  working  those  of  a  lighter  description.  Tbe  masts, 
which  arc  built  of  steel,  are  fitted  with  military  and  signaling 
tops,  and  there  are  two  funnels  on  the  same  athwartship  lines. 
The  armament  of  tbe  Rof/nl  Oak  will  comprise  four  IS.S-ln, 
07-ton  guns,  mounted  ea  barbeite  In  pairs,  and  firing  a  projec- 
tile weighing  1,260  lbs.,  with  a  powder  charge  of  830  lbs,; 
ten  6-In.  100-pdr.  quick-firing  guns,  the  four  on  tbe  main  deck 
being  mounted  in  casemates  protected  by  6-in.  armor,  while 
the  six  on  the  upper  deck  are  mounted  on  sponsons  ;  sixteen 
6-pdr.,  and  nine  8pdr.  quick  flrers ;  eight  small  machine 
guns  ;  and  two  9-pdr.  field  guns.  The  auxiliary  armament  Is 
distributed  all  over  the  ship,  and  extends  from  bow  to  stern, 
tlie  top,  Bides,  and  bridges  having  a  considerable  number  dis- 
posed upon  them.  The  main  armament  is  worked  by  hvdraiillc 
machinery,  supplied  by  Sir  W.  Armstrong.  Mitchell  &  Co. 
The  other  guns  are  all  worked  by  hand,  the  6-in.  byone  man. 
the  others  being  employed  for  feeding  purposes.  The  ship  is 
also  fitted  with  seren  torpedo  lubes,  of  which  two  are  sub- 
merged. The  number  of  torpedoes  carried  Is  18.  The  main 
propelling  machinery  consists  of  two  sets  of  engines  of  the 
triple- expansion  Inverted  type.  Each  set  is  placed  in  a  sepa- 
rate engine-room.  The  cylinders  are  40  fa).,  60  in.,  and  88  in. 
in  diameter  respectively,  with  a  stroke  of  51  in.;  they  are 
entirely  Independent  castings,  and  are  boiled  together  by 
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brackets.  The  receivers  consist  of  copper  pipes  attached  to 
j^uQ-metal  branches,  and  expansion  joint  stuffing-boxes.  The 
whole  of  the  -cylinders  are  steam  jacketed,  the  working  barrels 
of  the  high-pressure  being  of  forged  steel,  and  those  of  the 
low  and  intermediate-pressure  cylinders  of  cast  iron  ;  the  slide- 
valves  for  the  high  and  intermediate  pressure  being  of  the 
piston  type,  whereas  the  low-pressure  cvlinders  have  flat 
double-ported  valves.  A  special  type  of  relief  ring  is  fitted  at 
the  back  of  these  flat  valves.  Balance  cylinders  are  fitted  to 
the  high-pressure  and  intermediate  valves,  and  assistant  cvl- 
inders to  the  low,  to  reduce  the  strain  on  the  valve-gear  as  far 
as  possible.  The  valve -gear  is  of  the  double-eccentric  link- 
motion  type,  and  is  mo  red  by  means  of  a  double-cylinder 
starting  engine.  The  columns  are  of  wrought  steel.  The 
main  condensers,  which  are  of  brass,  have  a  collective  cooling 
surface  of  14,500  sq.  ft.  The  steam  is  condensed  outside  the 
tubes,  the  circulating  water  passing  through  them.  The 
water  is  supplied  by  four  18-in.  Allen's  centrifugal  pumps, 
each  driven  by  an  independent  engine.  Suctions  are  also  led 
to  the  bilges  from  these  pumps,  which  give  a  total  bilge  pump 
power  of  4,400  per  hour.  The  crank-shaft  for  each  set  of 
engines  is  in  three  separate  pieces,  the  cranks  being  set  at  120*' 


and  worked  by  independent  engines.  The  combined  cooling 
surface  of  these  two  auxiliary  condensers  is  1,800  sq.  ft.  In 
the  main  engine-rooms  there  are  also  two  double-cvlinder  turn- 
ing engines,  two  evaporators  with  independent  lecd  pumps, 
two  distillers  with  circulating  and  distributing  pumps,  four 
Ko.  2  Admiralty  type  main  feed  pumps,  of  ample  size  to  sup- 
ply the  whole  of  the  boilers  in  full  power,  and  four  double- 
cylinder  double-acting  bilge  and  fire  pumps  of  No.  1  Ad- 
miralty type.  A  pump  for  pumping  out  the  drain  tank,  and 
two  ventilating  fans  6  ft.  in  diameter,  each  driven  by  a  sepa- 
rate steam  engme.'  In  the  boiler  compartment  there  are  eight 
fans  5  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  each  with  its  separate  engine,  for 
supplying  the  forced  draft  for  the  boilers,  and  also  four  double- 
cylinder  double-acting  auxiliarv  feed  pumps  of  No.  2  Ad- 
miralty type.  The  weight  of  the  anchors  and  chain  cables  is 
130  tons,  and  if  the  cables  were  laid  out  in  a  single  line  they 
would  extend  about  one  mile.  The  total  weight  of  metal 
work  treated  in  the  construction  is  upward  of  9,000  tons,  and 
the  wages  expenditure  in  Birkenhead  represents  considerably 
over  £230,000,  which  is,  of  course,  exclusive  of  labor  in  manu- 
facture of  armor  plates,  forgings,  and  a 'variety  of  fittings 
from  sub-contractors.— 2^A«  Engineer, 
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to  one*another.  The  crank,  thrust,  and  propeller-shafts  are 
all  hollow,  an  8-iu.  hole  being  bored  through  their  entire 
length,  and  they  are  each  forged  from  a  solid  steel  ingot. 
The  thrust-blocks  and  collars  are  of  cast  steel.  The  latter  are 
lined  with  white  metal,  and  are  of  the  ordinary  type.  The 
screw  propellers  are  four-bladed,  the  blades  and  bosses  being 
of  gun-metal.  Steam  is  supplied  by  eight  single-ended  cylin- 
drical return-tube  boilers,  working  at  155  lbs.  pressure  per 
square  inch,  and  being  15  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter  and  9  ft.  4  in. 
long,  each  boiler  having  four  cornigaled  furnaces  8  ft.  4  in. 
in  aiameter.  Tbe  total  grate  surface  is  710  sq.  ft.,  and  the 
total  heating  surface  20,174  sq.  ft.  For  the  purpose  of  shut- 
ting off  each  combustion  chamber  from  the  others,  and  also 
for  regulating  the  draft  in  same,  separate  dampers  arc  fitted 
in  the  passage  from  each  through  the  smoke-boxes,  and  gear 
arranged  to  work  the  same  conveniently  from  the  stokehold 
floor.  Fpllowing  out  the  principle  of  subdivision,  each  two 
boilers  are  in  a  separate  water-tight  compartment,  with  inde- 
pendent coal  supply,  separate  access  to  and  from  main  deck, 
etc.  The  exhaust  steam  from  the  whole  of  the  auxiliary 
machinery  in  the  ship  is  led  into  an  auxiliary  exhaust  pipe, 
which  is  connected  both  with  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  the 
auxiliary  waste  steam- pi  pes  carried  up  outside  the  funnels,  and 
with  the  two  auxiliary  condensers,  one  in  either  engine-room. 
£ach  of  the  latter  condensers  has  its  own  air  and  circulating 
pump  entirely  independent  of  those  for  the  main  condensers, 
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The  engravings  illustrate  a  form  of  smoke-box  designed  and 
patented  bv  Mr.  A.  I.  Cromwell,  Superintendent  of  Motive  Pow- 
er of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  which  is  in  use  on 
that  line. 

Immediately  over  the  exhaust-pipe  a  ^  basket, "  as  it  is  called, 
made  of  perforated  metal  plates,  is  placed.  This  is  of  the  form 
of  a  frustrum  of  a  cone,  as  shown.  The  open  top  of  this  is 
attached  to  horizontal  wire  netting,  as  shown,  and  encloses  the 
top  of  the  exhaust-pipe  or  exhaust-nozzle.  The  effect  of  the 
blast  is  to  draw  the  products  of  combustion  through  the  per* 
f orations  In  the  basket.  The  smoke  and  flames  are  thus  drawn 
through  the  tubes.  In  front  of  these  openings,  which  lead  into 
the  smoke-box,  an  inclined  deflecting  plate  is  placed,  which 
causes  tbe  currents  to  be  deflected  downward  and  toward  the 
front  of  the  smoke-box.  They  then  turn  upward  and  part  of 
them  pass  through  the  openings  in  the  basket  and  part  pass 
through  the  netting.  They  thus  momentarily,  as  it  were,  come 
to  a  state  of  rest,  when  the  cinders  fall  and  remain  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  forward  end  of  the  smoke-box,  from  which  they 
may  be  removed  by  the  spark  ejector,  shown  very  clearly  in 
the  front-end  view. 

This  arrangement  has  been  applied  to  a  number  of  engines 
on  the  road  referred  to,  and  is  working  very  satisfactorily. 
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A.T  a  g«DP.ral  discussioD  of  this  eubject  before  the  EogiDwre' 
Club  of  Phi  lade)  plila,  Mr.  Wilfred  Lewis  referred  to  a  number 
of  letters  received  expressing  interest  in  tbe  subject,  and  read 
a  letter  from  Mr.  David  Townsend  stating  that  he  was  pre- 

ered  for  the  manufacture  of  rivets  lo  be  driven  cold,  a  num- 
r  of  which  were  cxhibite<L 

In  regard  to  tbe  pressure  rei^ai red  for  driving  such  rivets, 
Hr.  Lewis  recalled  some  expenments  made  \>j  William  Sel- 
lers &  Co.,  Incorporated,  between  the  compression  platforms 
pf  their  testing-machine.  A  number  of  l-io-  rivets  were  sub- 
lected  to  pressures  between  10,000  and  60,000  lbs.  At  10,000 
lbs.  the  rivet  swelled  and  filled  the  hole  without  forming  a 
head.  At  30.000  lbs.  the  head  was  formed  and  the  plates  were 
slightly  pinched.  At  80.000  lbs.  the  rivet  was  well  set.  At 
40,000  ItM.  the  metal  in  the  plate  surrounding  the  rivet  began 
to  stretch,  and  tbe  stretching  became  more  and  more  apparent 
as  the  pressure  was  Increased  to  50,000  and  60,000  lbs.  From 
these  experiments  the  conclusion  might  bo  drawn  that  the 
pressure  required  for  cold  riveting  was  about  300,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch  of  rivet  section.  In  regard  to  the  pressure  for 
hot  riveting,  he  said  that  until  quite  recently,  within  the  last 
decade,  there  was  never  an;  call  for  a  pressure  exceeding 
eO.OOO  Iba.,  but  that  now  pressures  as  high  as  150,000  lbs.  vere 
not  uncommon,  and  even  300,000  Ibe.  hod  been  contemplated 
as  desirable^ 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Henry  G.  Morse,  President  of  Ihe  Edge 
Uoor  Brid^  Works,  was  also  read  apropos  of  tiie  discussion 
at  the  previous  meeting  on  the  strength  of  bolts  as  developed 
by  long  or  short  nuts. 

Mr.  F.  H-  Lewis :  1  have  never  seen  a  riveter  of  any  kind 
that  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  drive  llie  rivets  tight.  Even 
those  having  pressures  of  75  tons  sometimes  drive  rivets  that 
are  loose,  and  this  is  probably  due  to  the  buckling  of  the 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Morris  :  I  have  here  an  old  sample  which  is 
intended  to  show  tliat  even  ibe  old  toggle-joint  riveter,  if 
properly  worked,  will  drive  rivets  that  fill  ilie  holes  even  when 
they  are  badly  matched. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Hartley  :  This  is  a  question  which  is  occupy. 
ing  a  great  deal  of  attention  at  present  among  bridge  and 
boiler  men,  and  I  know  tliat  some  series  of  testa  to  get  at  the 
facts  are  now  being  carried  on.  The  necessary  pressure  must, 
of  course,  be  enough  to  upset  the  bolt  and  form  a  head  upon 
it :  but  this  wilt  vary  with  the  fitting  of  the  boles,  the  tem- 
perature, and  several  other  coaditiona.  Books  give  little  data 
on  tbe  subject,  but  I  think  the  matter  is  of  great  importance, 
and  would  like  to  sec  it  continued  at  another  meeting,  with 
the  hope  that  more  positive  facts  can  be  Kiven.  I,  tor  one. 
will  try  to  have  something  a  liltle  more  definite.  My  per- 
sonal opinion  now  is  that  machine-driven  riveters  do  belter 
work,  and  that  the  fault  lies  in  tbe  nav  that  they  are  used, 
the  riveter  being  generally  run  at  one  pressure,  no  matter 
what  the  diameter  of  tlie  tiolt  and  the  thickness  of  the  plates. 

Mr.  James  Christie  :  I  remember  many  years  ago  in  the 
West  they  used  to  drive  boiler  rivets  cold,  but  afterward 
abandoned  it  on  account  of  the  dcteriorstion  in  quality  of  the 
rivet  iron. 

Bbce  critical  systems  of  Inspection  and  testing  material  have 
become  common,  the  importance  of  having  rivets  solidly 
driven  has  been  more  thoroughly  appreciated  than  formerly. 
Hand  work  Is  avoided  where  possible,  and  higher  pressures 
are  used  than  before.  Machines  are  preferred  that  will  de- 
liver the  maximum  pressure  to  the  rivet  with  certainty.  The 
direct  hydraulic  ram  has  the  advantage  of  compactness,  anil 
when  Its  fluid  is  stored  in  an  accumulator  there  Is  a  sudden 
impact  or  elevation  of  static  pressure  on  the  rivet  at  the  ter- 
mination of  each  stroke— a  circumstance  highly  favorable  to 
the  riveting  operation. 

It  has  been  found  in  girder  work,  tliat  for  red-hot  rivets  of 
Iron  or  soft  Steel,  with  length  of  grip  not  exceeding  Itaree 
diameters,  a  pressure  of  50  tons  per  square  Inch  of  rivet  sec- 
tion has  been  sufficient  to  completely  fill  the  hole.  Longer 
rivets  require  higher  pressure,  and  in  extreme  cases  this 
pressure  must  be  doubled  to  secure  solidity.  The  shape  of 
the  head  can  be  modified  to  a  form  favorable  For  the  flow  of 
metal  into  the  body.  The  results  of  some  experiments  are 
submitted  on  the  board,  illustrating  the  advantage  of  high 
pressure  on  Ibe  riveted  joint. 

At  a  sul>sequent  meeting  Mr.  Henrik  V.  Loss  exhibited  a 
numlier  of  Indicator  cards  taken  by  him  from  a  bridge  riveter 
at  the  Pencoyd  Brid^  Works  a  couple  of  years  ago.  by  using 
a  common  steam  indicator  in  connection  with  a  pressure  pro- 
ducing cylinder.  These  showed  great  variation  in  pressures 
existing  with  rivets  of  one  dimension,  amounting  to  about 


ISO  per  cent,  for  {-In,  rivets,  and  25  per  cent,  for  larger  ones. 
Although  it  is  almost  useless  to  try  to  formulate  deflnlte  rules 
for  the  power  necessary  to  do  tlie  work,  it  will  be  seen  that  if 
^e  average  be  Introduced  in  comparing  the  two  sizes,  this 
average  pressure  amounts  to  about  1.8O0  lbs.  per  square  Inch 
on  a  10-m.  cylinder,  which,  when  subtracting  the  pulltiack,  - 
gives  65  tons  for  either  I  or  Jin.  riveis.  Does  this  mean  that 
a  large  rivet  takes  no  more  power  than  a  smaller  one  ? 

It  IB  a  fact  that  in  many  cases  of  upsvLtinir.  a  small  rivet 
requires  greater  power  than  a  large  one.  probably  due  to  the 
rapid  cooling  effect  of  the  surrounding  cold  dies  upon  the 
lusted  bar. 

A  great«r  pressure,  however,  is  necessary  for  boiler  work, 
and  t  or  l-in.  rivets  with  grips  like  those  used  in  bridge  work 
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would  require  at  least  75  to  80  tons,  although  for  the  smaller 
grips  that  usually  prevail  a  pressure  of  66  tons  for  llie  above 
dimensions  would  be  sufficient  Upsettins  a  short  rivet  is  a 
fair  test  of  the  strength  of  metal,  for  whltin  definite  rules  can 
doubtless  be  laid  down  for  the  power  required  with  reference 
to  the  diameter,  but  with  long  tlvets  this  becomes  almost  im- 
possible, as  it  can  readily  be  supposed  that  for  each  length 
there  is  a  corresponding  diameter,  which  will  give  the  Bmallest 
resistance  per  square  inch  of  metal,  a  fact  which  was  corrob- 
orated by  the  great  irregularities  In  power  lines  of  the  cards 
shown  that  were  taken  from  this  class  of  work. 

With  regard  to  the  energy  consumed,  a  I-in.  rivet  needs 
about  7,200  foot-pounds,  while  a  J-in.  rivet  requires  about 
S,600  foot-pounds  to  form  a  head  and  fill  the  hole,  if  the  work 
is  about  la  tlie  proportion  of  the  squares  of  the  diameters. 
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Whether  this  relation  holds  good  for  other  dimensions  will 
have  to  be  determined  by  further  experiment.  It  has  been 
observed  also  that  the  energy  in  foot-pounds  necessary  to 
upset  a  rivet  and  the  displacement  of  metal  in  the  rivet  due  to 
the  upsetting  are  iu  the  same  ratio. 

Mr.  James  Christie :  I  have  observed  that  the  pressure  re- 
quired to  upset  small  rivets  is  very  much  larger  per  unit  of 
area  and  sometimes  absolutelv  greater  than  for  large  rivets. 
It  is  very  important  to  consider  in  this  connection  the  char- 
acter of  the  holes  and  the  resulting  resistance  to  flow  of  the 
metal.  With  l^-in.  rivets,  we  have  always  found  a  pressure 
of  150  tons  amply  sufficient  to  make  a  tight  joint  and  have  the 


li  in.,  and  riveted  with  pressures  varying  from  25  to  100  tons. 
It  was  found  that  the  best  pressures  to  use  for  different  sizes 
of  rivets  were  as  follows :  For  fin.,  25  tons ;  for  f-in.,  33 
tons  ;  for  {-in.,  50  tons  ;  for  1-in.,  66  tons  ;  for  li-in.,  75  tons, 
and  for  li-in.,  100  tons. 

We  have  found  that  the  rivet  to  make  a  close  loint  should 
be  hotter  under  the  head  than  at  the  end,  and  if  it  is  equally 
heated  we  cool  the  end  by  dipping  it  in  water  immediately 
before  inserting  it  in  the  plates. 

Mr.  Jeffries  {vuitor) :  A  series  of  exhaustive  experiments 
were  made  at  the  Naval  Dock  Yards  in  England,  which  gave 
results  almost  identical  with  those  describeaby  Mr.  Vauclain. 
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rivets  fill  the  holes.  The  latter  is  the  main  consideration,  and 
to  accomplish  it  it  would  seem  that  the  higher  the  pressure 
the  better,  up  to  a  point  where  the  plates  would  be  put  und or 
dangerous  tension  by  the  expansion  of  the  rivet  bodv. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Vauclain  :  A  very  important  point  to  be  consid- 
ered is  the  condition  of  the  rivet  itself  before  being  driven.  It 
should  be  at  exactly  the  right  heat,  and  this  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine except  by  repeated  trials.  With  iron  rivets  and 
poorly  made  holes  we  have  found  in  boiler- work  that  it  does 
not  take  very  heavy  pressures  to  fill  the  holes,  provided  the 
rivets  liave  been  properly  heated.  In  one  test  that  I  made  at 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  I  had  six  plates  of  |-in.  iron 
drilled  with  holes  of  diameters  varying  by  i  in.  from  f  to 


Several  years  ago  it  was  found  that  with  thicknesses  of  |  and 
f-in.,  plate  closing  was  entirely  unnecessary,  but  with  1-in. 

Slates  and  thicker,  it  seems  at  least  to  be  very  desirable.  The 
ifference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  is  probably  due  to  the 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  method  of  operating  the  closing  and 
riveting  pressures  successivelv.  The  closing  pressure  should 
be  maintained  for  just  the  n^ht  length  of  time  and  then  the 
pressure  transferred  to  the  rivet.  A  press  to  do  this  accu- 
rately has  been  designed,  1  believe,  but  is  not  yet  used  exten- 
sively in  practice. 

Mr.  Wilfred  Lewis:  William  Sellers  &  Co.,  Incorporated, 
have  built  a  machine  in  which  the  pressure  can  be  accurately 
managed   by   the   operator,  so   as  to  be.  applied   first   to 
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clofltnK  and  then  trenHFerred  to  the  livet.  I  have  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Joba  T.  Boyd,  In  which  he  speskB  of  hydraulic  riret- 
ing  as  being  preferable  wbon  it  can  be  used,  and  recommeoda 
a  plate  closer  when  there  is  not  absolute  certaiuty  of  tlie  rivet- 
ing machlae  making  tight  worlc  without  it.  He  alao  favors 
an  accumulator  In  which  the  weights  can  be  dropped  to  vary 
Uie  pressure  applied  to  rivets  on  pistes  of  varying  thickness 
as  opposed  to  one  which  furnishes  uniform  prensure  for  all 
kinds  of  work.  He  quoted  excellent  resutls  obtained  In  rivet- 
ing with  pressures  not  eiceedlag  20,000  Itra.  per  square  incli 
of  area  covered  by  the  formed  head  of  the  rivet,  but  believed 
that  the  make  of  rivets  and  the  thickness  of  plates  should  be 
taken  into  account  to  secure  the  most  satisfactory  results.  A. 
great  degree  of  uniformity  in  heating  rivets  can  lie  obtained 
with  an  oil  or  gas  furnace. 

^  Mr.  James  Christie  :  I  may  say  that  we  have  found  in  bridge 
worli.  In  driving  rivets  of  -}  to  1  in.  diameter  through  thicK- 
Desses  of  6  or  8  in.,  that  it  was  best  to  use  a  plain  bar  and 
form  a  head  on  both  ends  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  John  Blrkinbine :  From  what  has  t)een  said  it  would 


Preacrving;  Toola  from  Rnat. — A  good  plan  for  preserving 
tools  from  ruling  is  the  simple  preparation  employed  by  Pro- 
fessor Olmslead,  of  Tale  College,  for  the  preservation  of  scien- 
tific apparatus,  and  which  he  long  ago  published  for  the  gen- 
eral good,  decliniag  to  have  It  patented.  It  is  made  by  the 
slow  melting  together  of  six  or  eight  parts  of  lard  to  one  of 
resin,  stirring  till  cool.  This  remains  semi-fluid,  ready  for 
use,  the  resin  preventing  rancidity  and  supplying  an  air-tight 
film.  Rubbed  on  a  bright  surface  ever  so  thinlj  It  prelects 
and  preserves  the  polish  effectually,  and  it  can  be  wiped  off 
nearlv  clean,  if  ever  desired,  as  from  a  knife  blade,  or  it  may 
be  thinned  with  coal  oil  or  benzine.— Jioyoi  Engmeart'  JournaX. 
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seem  that  the  most  Important  feature— namely,  the  quality  of 
the  iron  tu  the  rivets.  Is  often  neglected  In  its  considera- 
tion ;  but  Id  locomotive  boiler  and  In  bridge  work,  where 
many  lives  are  dependent  upon  it,  it  would  seem  that  noth- 
ing but  the  best  quality  obtainable  should  be  considered  as  fit 
for  use. 


PROJECTILE  AND  GEAR  PRESSES. 

The  United  States  Projectile  Company,  a  portion  of  whose 
machinery  is  illustrated  In  another  column.  Is  engaged  not 
only  in  the  manufacture  of  rapId-Gre,  solid  drawn  projectiles 
of  4,  6,  and  8  in.  diameter  for  the  United  States 
Government,  but  also  of  gears  and  pinions  for 
usage  in  certain  places  where  the  service  is  verf 
severe.  We  illustrate  herewith  two  presses 
which  were  made  for  them  by  Messrs.  Walaon 
&  Stillmann,  the  hydraulic  machinei7  manufac- 
turers of  New  York, 

The  larger  of  the  two  presses  shown  has  a  cyl- 
inder 34  in.  in  diameter  and  48  in.  double-acting 
stroke,  and  the  smaller  Iiave  10  in.  and  16  In. 
rams  of  48,  60.  and  73  in.  stroke.  The  larger  la 
intended  for  gear  work,  and  is  used  In  forcing 
the  blank  of  the  gear  through  the  dies  from 
wliich  it  emerges  compressed  and  finished. 

The  smaller  presses,  although  less  powerful, 
are  doing  the  more  interesting  work.   The  heated 

Sirojectlte  blank  Is  placed  Ijeneath  the  r&m  and 
orced  through  dies  which  it  leaves  true  In  shape, 
Straight,  and  ready  for  the  trimming  machine, 
whicn  is  Illustrated  In  another  column.  The  gen- 
eral construction  of  these  presses  is  very  clearly 
shown  intheaccompanyingengravings.  The  up- 
right cylinder  is  supported  by  two  eolumoa,  one 


head  with  adjustable  bearings  guid- 
ing upon  the  upright.  The  end  of  the  ram  has 
a  special  shaped  head  for  clamping  the  drawlnj^ 
tools  to  It.  The  accessibility  of  the  packings  is 
a  prominent  feature  of  tlie  press  daiign.  The 
valve  which  Is  located  upon  the  right  of  Ibe  press 
Is  in  one  of  them  bcneatli  the  level  of  the  floor 
and  Is  of  peculiar  construction,  the  valves  being 
so  balanced  that  they  are  readily  operated  and 
cause  no  trouble  whatever. 

The  larger  of  the  two  presses  is  provided  with 
a  safety-valve  on  the  top,  ao  as  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive pressure.  These  machines  are  very  power- 
ful and  occupy  very  much  less  floor  space  than 
those  which  were  previously  In  use  by  the  Pro- 
jectile Company.  The  pressure  of  2.500  lbs.  to 
the  square  inch,  whicli  (a  used,'  gives  upon  the 
ram  of  16  in.  in  diameter  a  pressure  of  503,6M 
lln.,(uid  on  the  24rln.  press  the  enormous  pressure 
of  1,180,075  lbs. 

In  addiliOD  to  the  large  accumulator  carrying  a 
heavy  pressure  there  is  one  carrying  a  lower 

f treasure  of.  say,  from  100  to  126  lbs.  to  tlie  square 
□ch,  and  this  is  so  arranged  in  connection  with 
the  valves  that  the  plunger  can  be  brought  down 
to  the  work  or  to  a  point  at  whicli  it  oegins  to 
force  the  shell  or  the  gear  through  the  die.  Thus 
this  movement  Is  accomplished  without  exhaust- 
ing water  which  has  t>cen  pumped  Into  the  ac- 
cumulator under  a  pressure  of  2,500  ibs.  to  the 
square  inch,  saving  a  considerable  amount  In 
toot-pounds  of  power.  When  .the  plant  is 
operated  in  full  force  It  is  considered  that  this 
duplication  and  use  of  low-pressure  system  will 
effect  a  saving  of  more  than  2  tona  of  coal  per 

The  makers  are  not  ready  aa  yet  to  publish  the  details 
of  this  valve,  but  we  hope  In  a  future  issue  to  be  able  to 
show  the  complete  construction.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
engravings  that  there  are  three  valves  held  down  by  springs 
and  operated  by  the  lever  moving  through  a  quadrant  on  the 
aide  of  the  machine. 
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ACCIDENTS  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  AND 

FIREMEN. 


THB'^object  of  publishing?  this  monthly  list  of  accidents  to 
locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  is  to  make  known  the  terri- 
ble sacrifice  of  life  and  limb  that  is  constantly  goin^  on  among 
this  class  of  people,  with  the  hope  that  ;such  pubhcation  wifl 
in  time  indicate  some  of  the  causes  of  accidents  of  this  kind, 
and  help  to  lessen  the  awful  amount  of  suffering  due  directly 
and  indirectly  to  them.  If  any  one  will  aid  us  with  infoima- 
tion  which  will  help  to  make  our  list  more  complete  or  cor- 
rect, or  who  will  indicate  the  causes  or  the  cures  for  any  kind 
of  accidents  which  occur,  they  will  not  only  be  doing  us  a 
favor,  but  will  be  aiding  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  pub- 
lishing this  report,  which  is  to  lessen  the  risk  and  danger  to 
which  the  men  to  whom  we  all  intrust  our  lives  are  exposed. 

The  only,  or  the  chief  source  of  information  we  have,  from 
which  our  report  is  made  up,  is  the  newspapers.  From  ttkcee 
the  following  list  of  accidents,  which  occurred  in  December, 
has  been  made  up.  Of  course  we  cannot  report  those  of  which 
we  have  no  knowledge,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  such. 

AGCIDBNTB  IN  DECEMBER. 

Columbia,  Pa.,  December  2.— Mart  M.  Hinkle,  an  engineer 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  received  a  painful  injury  to- 
day. He  had  raised  the  lid  of  the  tank-box  when  the  wind 
blew  it  down  on  his  right  hand,  bruising  it  badly.  No  bones 
were  broken. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  2.— A  misplaced  switch  caused 
a  wreck  at  the  Broad  Street  Station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road this  evening.  A  train  from  the  Schuylkill  Division 
crashed  into  a  number  of  empty  cars  which  were  about  to  be 
made  up  on  the  main  line.  Fireman  Charles  F.  Bright  jumped 
from  the  train  when  he  saw  the  collision  was  inevitable,  and 
was  slightly  cut  about  the  head.  The  engineer  stuck  to  his 
post  and  escaped  injury. 

Camden,  N,  J.,  December  2.— Engineer  William  Tucker 
was  carried  by  a  runaway  engine  on  the  Reading  Railroad  at 
the  foot  of  Linden  Street  into  the  Delaware  River.  Tucker 
managed  to  crawl  out  of  the  cab-door  before  he  became  uncon- 
scious, and  was  then  helped  ashore. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  December  4.— A  locomotive  on  the 
Texas  Pacific  exploded  its  boiler  shortly  after  noon  to-day 
about  a  mile  west  of  Eastland.  The  engine  was  running 
about  18  miles  an  hour  at  the  time.  Charles  F.  Elliott,  engi- 
neer, and  Jesse  Beaver,  fireman,  were  instantly  killed,  the 
bodies  being  thrown  100  ft.  from  the  point  of  the  explosion. 

Welch,  W.  Va.,  December  6.— A  freight  train  on  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western  Railroad  broke  in  two  when  coming  through 
the  Flat  Top  tunnel  this  morning.  The  engineer  started  ahead 
with  the  front  end  to  prevent  a  collision,  when  passing  Cold 
Dale  Station  they  were  running  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  an  hour. 
On  a  stiff  down  grade  500  yds.  east  of  Mayberry,  the  engine 
jumped  the  track  between  two  trestles,  upset,  and  killed  En- 
gineer Stocker  and  Fireman  Hain.  The  two  men  were  killed 
almost  instantly,  and  their  bodies  rendered  almost  unrecogniz- 
able by  the  escaping  steam,  which  scalded  them  and  drove  the 
dirt  under  their  skin. 

South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  December  6.— An  engine  and  five 
cars  of  the  Pittsfleld  freight,  bound  north  on  the  Danbury  & 
Berkshire  Division  of  the  Consolidated  Road,  ran  off  an  open 
switch  at  Bethel  late  this  evening  and  were  wrecked,  it  is 
claimed  that  the  switch  was  thrown  by  the  running  away  of 
a  horse.    The  engineer  was  slightlv  injured. 

Gkirdner,  Mass.,  December  7.— The  boiler  of  a  freight  engine 
on  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  exploded  at  Baldwinville  this  after- 
noon. Engineer  Otis  was  slightly  scalded,  and  Fireman  Wight 
was  blown  from  the  engine  across  two  tracks,  a  distance  of 
80  ft.    He  was  slightly  injured  on  the  back. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  December  9.— Barney  Burke,  an  engineer 
on  the  Fort  Wayne  Road,  was  seriously  injured  this  morning 
by  being  caught  between  cars. 

Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  December  9.— An  engine  was  derailed  In 
the  Fort  Wayne  &  Denver  yards  this  afternoon  by  a  misplaced 
switcli.  The  en^neer  and  fireman  succeeded  in  jumping,  the 
engineer  being  shghtly  injured  about  the  leg. 

Denison,  Tex.,  December  11.— E.  A.  Mather,  fireman  on  the 
Fort  Wayne  &  Denver  Road,  was  struck  by  bridge  timbers 
while  looking  out  of  the  cab  window  this  afternoon.  He  was 
unconscious  when  taken  from  his  seat,  and  remained  so  until 
he  died. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  December  11. — Engineer  Michael  Barry 
jumped  from  an  engine  on  the  Vandalia  mail  train  this  after- 
noon. A  switching  engine  had  backed  on  to  the  main  track 
Just  §head  of  him,  and  he  thought  a  collision  was  inevitable. 


After  reversing  the  engine  and  throwing  on  the  air-brakes  he 
jumped  and  was  knocked  insensible  by  the  fall. 

Littleton,  N.  H.,  December  12.— A  mail  train  on  the  Con-  , 
cord  &  Montreal  Railroad  was  thrown  from  the  track  between 
Fabyans  and  Wing  Road  this  morning.    Andrew  G.  Pike,  en- 
gineer, was  injur^  internally,  and  it  is  feared  fatally.    Fire- 
man Miller  was  scalded,  but  not  seriously. 

Allentown,  Pa..  December  13.— A  Lehigh  Valley  engine 
crashed  into  a  freight  at  Chain  Dam  this  morning.  The  col- 
lision was  due  to  the  negligence  of  a  brakeman  in  not  signalling 
the  locomotive,  the  engineer  of  which  was  a  new  man.  Fire- 
man Eeiper  was  slightly  injured. 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  December  18.— A  passenger  train  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Road  ran  into  a  switch  engine  near  Nanticoke 
this  morning.  Engineer  Newton  Frace  had  his  leg  badlv 
bruised.    M.  McDermott,  the  fireman,  had  his  wrist  sprained. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  December  18.— A  collision  occurred  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Road  through  the  breaking  in  two  of  a  freight 
train,  m  which  Engineer  Lilley  was  thrown  against  the  side  of 
the  car,  in  which  he  was  at  the  time,  and  his  left  side  and  face 
badly  bruised. 

Lucas,  0.,  December  14.— -A  passenger  train  on  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  Railroad  ran  into  the  rear  end 
of  a  freight  train  near  this  point  to-day.  Fireman  Martin  was 
badly  hurt. 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  December  15.— A  Western  New  York  & 
Pennsylvania  passenger  train  crashed  through  a  20-ft  trestle 
into  a  creek  near  Her  rick's  Roads  this  evening.  Benjamin 
McLane.  engineer  of  the  train,  had  his  ankle  sprained. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  December  15.-~Frank  B.  Weaver,  a  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  fireman,  was  seriously  injured  at  Parksburg 
to  night.  He  had  temporarily  changed  places  with  the  front 
brakeman,  and  while  applying  a  brake  the  chain  broke.  He 
was  thrown  from  the  car  by  the  whirling  of  the  brake.  He 
had  three  terrible  gashes  on  his  head  and  a  fourth  wound 
above  the  right  eye.    His  back  was  also  severely  hurt. 

Terre  Haute,  Lid.,  December  16.— Two  freight  trains  col- 
lided on  the  switch  tracks  of  the  Big  Four  Railroad  at  Grant 
Station  to-night.  The  engineers  and  firemen  jumped  and 
escaped  with  slight  injuries. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  December  17.— A  section  of  the  freight  train 
on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  on  the  Southwestern  Railroad  was 
wrecked  this  morning.  The  engine  and  four  loaded  fiat  cars 
were  thrown  down  a  steep  embankment.  Thomas  Keegan, 
engineer,  and  Jack  Downs,  the  fireman,  were  killed. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  18.— An  extra  freight  on  the 
Indiana  &  Yincennes  Road  ran  through  an  open  switch  near 
Centerton,  20  miles  west  of  this  city,  this  evening.  The  switch 
had  been  left  open.  The  engineer  and  fireman  jumped  and 
escaped  with  slight  bruises. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  December  18  —A  switch  engine  on  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Road  ran  into  two  sleeping- 
cars  this  evening.  Engineer  W.  W.  Cunningham  was  slightly 
injured. 

Augusta,  Gki.,  December  21.— A  fast  passenger  train  on  the 
Richmond  &  Danville  Railroad  ran  into  a  local  freight  train  - 
on  a  siding  at  Graniteville  to-day.  The  engineer,  Ficklin,  and 
Fireman  York  were  thrown  through  the  cab  window,  Ficklin  t 
being  horribly  scalded  by  escaping  steam.  Engineer  Hughes 
and  Fireman  Allen  of  the  freight  leaped  through  the  cab  be- 
fore the  collision. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  December  22.— Henry  Stanford,  a  fire- 
man on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  while  walking  along 
the  top  of  the  train  was  knocked  off  by  a  low  bridge  at  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty- fourth  Street.  He  was  picked  up  bruised 
and  unconscious,  his  skull  having  been  fractured. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  22.— A  collision  occurred  on 
the  Philadelphia  &  Baltimore  Central  Railroad  at  South  Street 
Station  this  evening.  An  east-bound  passenger  engine  ran 
into  a  large  coal  car.  Engineer  Ed.  H.  Brown  and  Fireman 
Larry  Doran  were  badly  bruised. 

Coatesnlle,  Pa.,  December  25.— A  collision  occurred  be- 
tween two  engines  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  this  morn- 
ing. John  Michael,  an  engineer  on  one  of  them,  was  seriously 
injured. 

Ashland,  Wis.,  December  26.— A  freight  train  on  the  Du- 
luth.  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  Railroad  was  derailed  near  Trout 
Creek  to-day,  and  the  engine  and  six  cars  went  down  an  em- 
bankment 80  ft.  high.  Engineer  Mulford  died  a  few  minutes 
after  being  taken  from  the  wreck. 

Roanoke,  Va.,  December  27. — A  vestibuled  train  on  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  ran  into  an  open  switdi  at  Trout- 
ville  yesterday  morning.  It  collided  with  a  freight  train. 
J.  L.  Olney,  engineer  of  the  passenger  train,  ancT  Fireman 
J.  C.  Childress  were  severely  hurt  by  jumping. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  December  28.— A  bolt  driven  into  the 
point  of  a  split  switch  at  McDonough  on  the  Southern  Padflc 
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Railroad  this  eveniug  caused  an  east-bound  freight  train  to 
leave  the  track.  The  engine  turned  over  on  Engineer  Taylor 
and  Fireman  Turner.  Turner's  legs  were  crushra  and  he  will 
die.    Taylor  was  badly  bruised. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  December  30.— A  train  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  ran  into  a  deep  snowbank  between  Boulder 
and  Elkhom  to-da}',  the  engine  and  tender  being  jack-knifed. 
Engineer  Dennis  G.  Delay  had  both  legs  amputated  below  the 
knees.  Fireman  John  Regan  was  crushed  about  the  left  leg 
and  spine. 

Springfield,  O.,  December  80.— A  collision  occurred  between 
a  local  passenger  train  at  Quincy,  O.,  on  the  Ohio  Southern 
Road,  to-night.  Ed.  Jackson,  engineer,  and  Thaddeus  Jon^, 
fireman,  were  killed 

Our  report  for  December,  it  will  be  seen,  includes  81  acci- 
dents, in  which  six  engineers  and  six  firemen  were  killed,  and 
20  engineers  and  15  firemen  were  injured.  The  causes  of  the 
accidents  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

Boiler  explosions 2 

Breaking  through  trestle 1 

Caught  between  cars 1 

Collisions 11 

Derailments 4 

Falling  of  tool-box  lid 1 

Jumping  from  engine 1 

Misplaced  switches 4 

Runaway  engines 2 

Running  into  snowbank 1 

Struck  by  obstruction 2 

Thrown  from  train 1 

31 


DETENTIONS  TO  TRAINS  FROM  FAI1.URESOF 
PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVES. 


We  are  able  to  give  herewith  a  tabular  statement  of  loco- 
motive failures  on  another  prominent  road  in  which  the  data 
is  given  in  a  somewhat  different  form  from  those  heretofore 
published  in  these  pages.  The  table  will  repay  study  and  dis- 
cussion, and  criticism  is  invited. 

STATEMENT  OP  PASSENGER  TRAINS  FOR  NOVEMBER.  1898,  AND 
FAILURES  OF  PASSENGER  ENGINES  IN  SAMS  SERVICE  ON 

DIVISIONS  G,  H,  AND  I. 


Cause. 


!«■••• 


Alr-hoee  bursting    .... 
Air-pamp  glYine  oat . . 

Air-arnm  whiBtle 

Aeb-pan 

Brake  discoanected 

Cylinder  bridge 

"       head. 

Crank-pin  hot 

Driving-box  hot 

Engine-truck  hot 
ExEaoBt  Doszle  . 

Follower  bolts 

Fines  leaking 

Fire-box  slayboiti 

Injectors 

Injector  hose  nnconpling. 

Lubricator  glass 

Main  rod  strap 

*•      »    key 

Packing  ring 

Piston-rod 

gland 

Rocker  arm 

Side  rod  broken 

Spider 

Spring  hanger 

Tender-box  hot 

Valve  seat 

Water  scoop 


G. 


No. 


Time  "No 


H. 


Min. 


18 

•  > 


10 


18 


18 


09 

B     •    « 

12 


1 
1 

1 
2 


1 
1 
2 
1 


I. 


Time..  No. 


Min. 
19 
46 
SO 

•      •  ■ 

8 
80 


43 

■  • 

20 


8 
25 
29 

6 


12 


45 
66 

16 


1 

2 

18 


Time. 


H.  M 
22 


89 

45 

2    20 


84 

»  •  • 

5 


Totol 
No. 


20 


40 


86 


3 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
8 
17 

■  • 

1 
1 
8 
1 
8 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
13 
1 
4 


Totol 
Time 
Lost. 


H.  M. 

41 

45 

80 

6 

8 

80 

67 

60 

3  28 

•  ■  •  « 

20 
10 
87 
25 
84 

6 
20 
18 
12 

7 
40 

6 
18 

•  •  •  ■ 

6J 

46 

2  42 

■  ■  ■  • 

15 


DiTISIOK. 

ToUl  No. 
Trains. 

Totol  No. 
Miles. 

ToUl  No. 
Fail  a  res. 

Totol  Time 
Lost. 

G 

H 

2,849 
3,272 
2,449 

96.288 
250,111 
182,199 

12 
24 
86 

n.   M. 

2      57 

6  40 

7  61 
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METAL  UNDERFRAMES  FOR  FREIGHT  CARS. 


Bt  G.  R.  Jouohins. 


The  paper  which  I  have  the  honor  of  reading  before  you 
to-niffht  is  one  giving  a  short  history  of  the  experience  which 
the  Norfolk  &  Southern  Railroad  Company  has  had  with  some 
iron  tubular  cars,  and  also  describing  an  experimental  steel  car 
designed  and  built  at  their  works.  It  was  with  a  great  deal 
of  hesitation  we  made  a  request  to  take  up  the  time  of  this 
club,  but  it  was  with  the  hope  that  we  could  make  a  contribu- 
tion of  some  value,  however  slight,  on  the  subject  of  steel 
freight  cars,  a  subject  which,  we  believe,  will  soon  assume  an 
important  place  in  the  railroad  economy  of  this  country. 

The  rdlroad  with  which  I  am  connected  was  opened  in 
1881.  It  runs  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  along  the  sea-coast  for  some 
distance  south,  through  a  country  which  is  intersected  by  wide 
rivers,  bays  and  sounds,  and  in  which  the  air  is  very  heavily 
charged  with  moisture.  A  very  few  years  after  the  road 
was  constructed  it  was  found  that  all  timber,  of  whatever 
kind  or  quality,  which  had  been  placed  in  exposed  positions, 
either  in  ue  track,  on  rolling-stock  or  steamboats,  was  decaying 
very  rapidly.  As  soon  as  the  fact  that  the  climate  was  so 
peculiarly  destructive  to  timber  was  observed  by  the  oflScials, 
they  became  anxious  to  avoid  the  use  of  material  which  so 
quickly  deteriorates ;  and,  in  connection  with  the  rolling-stock, 
the  Iron  Car  Company's  cars  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
General  Manager.  The  result  was  that  in,  August,  1888,  we 
leased  from  mat  company  60  of  their  flat  cars  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  hoping  by  actual  experience  to  determine  what 
benefits  might  oe  secured  from  the  use  of  iron  frames  instead 
of  wood.  Manv  members  of  this  dub  are  more  or  less  familiar 
with  tiie  cars  of  which  I  spe^k,  and  have  had  more  or  less  re- 
paurs  to  do  upon  them  ;  I  think,  however,  that  very  few  have 
had  the  time  or  oppwtunity  to  look  at  this  car  in  detail,  to 
have  it  every  day  within  their  sight,  or  to  see  it  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances ;  and  are  therefore  not  sufficiently 
familiar  with  it  to  be  aware  of  its  good  features  and  to  know 
exactly  what  its  deficiencies  really  are.  I  have  been  looking 
at  these  cars  nearly  every-  day  for  the  last  three  and  a  half 

fears,  and  feel  compelled  to  say  that  it  is  very  seldom  indeed 
have  come  across  a  structure  in  which  the  details  are  so  well 
designed  as  the  details  of  these  cars.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  draftman  was  an  artist  in  metal,  he  showed  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  designing  malleable  iron  castings ; 
every  detail  of  the  car  has  been  formed  on  the  most  correct 
theory  by  some  one  who  possesses  an  artistic  eye  competent  to 
combine  beauty  and  strength,  and  who  instinctively  cut  away 
every  ounce  of  superfiuous  metal.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  too 
much  admire  the  cunning  of  the  hand  which  molded  these 
different  details,  and  adapted  them  so  perfectly  to  the  strains 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  withstand.  (I  have  here  some 
examples  of  these  details  which  will,  I  believe,  bear  criticism 
and  prove  my  praise  to  be  deserving.)  Another  excellent  and 
very  important  feature  of  these  cars  is  the  method  adopted 
for  attaching  the  various  parts  together :  everything  is  held 
in  place  by  bolts  and  screws,  and  after  five  years'  service  I 
cannot  find  a  piece  loose,  nor  is  there  a  single  hole  which  is 
visibly  worn  out  of  shape  ;  a  gratifying  and  successful  result 
which  would  have  been  impossible  to  obtain  if  rivets  had  been 
used  to  join  any  parts  whatever.  When  I  speak  in  this  favor- 
able strain  of  the  tubular  iron  cars,  I  am  sure  that  some  of  the 
members  will  be  unable  to  understand  why  I  should  bestow  a 
word  of  praise  upon  them — that  is,  because  they  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  distinguish  between  their  design  in  detail 
and  tneir  design  as  a  whole.  I  understand  that  very  few  rail- 
roads can  find  a  good  word  to  say  in  their  behalf,  and  that 
they  must  prefer  seeing  them  on  their  neighbor's  track  instead 
of  on  their  own.  This  is  because  the  car  possesses  some  de- 
fects in  general  design  which  are  fatal  to  its  successful  use 
under  the  heavy  handling  which  cars  receive  on  railroads  at 
the  present  day.  I  believe  it  was  able  to  stand  the  shocks  re- 
ceived by  cars  a  few  years  ago,  before  the  era  of  heavy  motive 
power  and  improved  draft-rigging,  and  before  the  yardmen 
found  out  how  much  more  the  improved  appliances  would 
stand  without  visible  breakage.  These  weaknesses  mostly 
arise  frcm  a  very  radical  departure  from  previous  practice, 
which  the  original  designer  or  inventor  of  this  car  saw  fit  to 
make,  by  reducing  the  number  of  the  sills,  and  by  introduc- 
ing new  and  untried  attachments  for  the  draft- gear.  The  car 
was  also,  I  believe,  designed  to  catch  a  wave  of  popularity. 
It  was  something  which  could  be  talked  about  in  a  fascinating 
way,  as  the  tubes  of  which  it  is  constructed  represents  to  the 
mind  of  the  uneducated  engineer  the  greatest  possible  com- 

*  Paper  read  Janoaiy  16  before  the  New  York  Bailroad|Club, 
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popular  article  ol  belief  among  laymen.  You  are  probably 
aware  that  the  sltls  are  coaatructed  of  eisht  tubes  placed  to 
form  four  eills,  and  designed  to  carry  SO.DOO  Iba.,  but  tbej 
are  altogether  too  weak  to  support  such  a  load,  and  when  the 
car  is  loaded  uniformly  to  its  full  capacity,  the  allla  aasume  a 
atnuouB  or  curved  line  which  immediately  show  their  Inherent 
weakness  ;  and  when  the  car  la  loaded  heavily  at  a  point  about 
midway  between  the  supports  of  the  sills,  then  they  are  cer- 
t^n  to  bend  badlv,  and  show  far  more  deflection  than  wooden 
Bills  under  a  similar  load.  Another  great  mistake  (the  greatest 
mistake  of  all)  was  made  by  using  four  silts  instead  of  the  six, 
which  we  are  accustomed  t(>  uae  in  cars  made  of  timber.    It 


tended  lo  carry.    It  was,  however,  a  very  crave 
itsatrenflrth  so  much  as  to  imperil  Its  futurefoi    ' 
eight  ;  the  absence  of  centre  sills 


y  crave  error  to  lower 
IB  to  imperil  lia  future  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
pounds  in  weight  ;  the  absence  of  centre  sills  necessitated  some 
new  design  of  draft  ringing,  and  the  uuusual  step  was  taken 
of  constructing  it  so  that  all  the  pulling  strains  were  taken 
directly  on  the  end  sills,  anil  all  the  hiilflng  strains  on  the  body 
bolster,  parts  which  were  not  made  strong  enough  to  witb- 
Btand  the  heavy  service  on  large  roads  and  which  consequentlv 
are  nearly  always  in  a  slate  of  collapse.  There  is  also  a  pecul- 
iar arrangement  of  tall  bolt  and  colter  which  gives  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  This  draft-gear  and  the  means  of  fastening  it  to 
the  cars  form  the  most  fatal  objection  to  their  use.  they  are 
the  parts  which  firstgive  out  under  the  heavy  stralrts,  and  they 


way  which  haa  made  a  success  of  it,  and  we  have  made  It  a 
great  success.  We  are  very  much  gratlQed  with  its  perform- 
ance, and  are  well  assured  (hat  we  have  obtained  large  reduc- 
tions in  cost  of  maintenance  compared  with  the  cost  of  cars 
having  timber  frames. 

WltD  the  experience  obtained  In  the  use  of  these  cars,  and 
by  acting  upon  the  suggestions  of  others  in  relation  to  metal 
frames,  we  have  designed  and  built  a  sample  st«el  csr  which, 
we  think,  Is  very  much  superior  to  the  iron  car  of  which  I 
have  just  been  Bpeaklng.  We  believe  that  we  have  built  a 
car  in  which  all  the  weaknesBes  of  the  tubular  frame  are  oblit- 
erated, and  against  which  very  few  of, the  objections  ralaed 
against  the  Iron  car  can  be  urged  ;  Indeed,  we  feel  sure  that 
it  is  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  strains  to  which  It  may 
be  subjected  on  any  of  our  railroads,  and  that  It  can  be  main- 
taJned  in  good  repair  for  an  Indefinite  period  with  an  exceed- 
ingly small  annual  expenditure.  The  experimental  car  which 
we  constructeJ,  and  the  design  of  whlcJi  I  have  the  honor  of 
placing  before  you  to-night,  has  six  longitudinal  sills  made  of 
8-in,  steel  channel  beams,  the  aide  and  Intermediate  bIIIh  weigh 
11(  lbs.  and  the  center  sills  15}  lbs.  per  foot.  The  draft-gear 
la  placed  between  the  center  allla,  not  beiow  them,  the  end 
silts  are  13  In.  deep  so  that  a  sufflciently  large  hole  may  be 
made  for  the  drawbar.  The  longitudinal  sills  are  tied  or 
braced  together  transversely  by  bolts  having  distance  plecea 
of  gas-pipe  upon  them,  and  longitudinally  by  diagonal  tie-rod! 
Btted  with  turn-buckles,  and  with  their  ends  strung  on  the 
same  traDSverse  belts  with  the  gas-pipe  distance  pieces,  thus 
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tying  the  six  longitudinal  sills  together  in  each  direction.  The 
body  bolsters  are  of  the  well-known  plat£  pattern  which  have 
been  a  long  time  in  succ«^esful  use,  the  bottom  plates  of  tho 
bolsters  being  supported  by  diagonal  braces  to  the  center  sills. 
The  connections  between  each  Bill  and  body  bolster  to  sills  are 
all  made  by  the  use  of  steel  angle  Irons  31  Id.  x  81  In.  x  A  In. 
and  of  i-in.  turned  bolts  put  Tn  a  good  driving  fit.  The  sills 
are  trussed  by  four  rods  If  in.  diameter,  and  having  IJ  In. 
screwed  ends  with  heavy  wrought-iron  plate  washers.  The 
needle  beams  are  steel  tics  6  in.  X  SI  in.  boII«d  to  the  side 
sills  ;  the  struts  are  of  malleable  iron,  the  whole  truss  being 
made  very  deep.  The  draft  pockets  are  Intended  to  be  of 
pressed  steel,  but  In  this  sample  car  are  forgings.  Each 
pocket  Is  bolted  very  securely  to  the  center  sill  by  10  bolts 
1  In.  diameter  turned  and  driven  In,  forming  the  strongest 
attachment  ever  applied  to  an  ordinary  freight  car  in  this 
country,  the  bolts  being  able  to  withstand  a  shearing  strain  of 
nearly  4b0  tons  :  the  follower  plates  are  made  as  short  as  pos- 
sible, of  wrouglit  iron  2  In.  thick,  the  regular  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  standard  draft  spring  being  applied,  with  a  supple- 
mentary buffing  spring  behind  horn  of  coupler.  The  plat- 
form is  made  In  four  distinct  lengths,  each  length  being  held 
In  place  by  six  or  eight  bolts  J  In.  diameter,  so  that  when 
these  bolts  are  taken  out  a  whole  section  ot  platform  can  be 
lifted  off  for  examination,  painting,  or  repair  of  platform  or 
sills.  The  designs  for  this  car  were  made  after  laylne  down 
certain  prlnclplea  which,  I  am  persuaded,  ought  to  oe  em- 
bodied in  the  construclion  of  every  metal  car  frame.  I  felt 
that,  if  we  adhered  to  Ihem,  we  could  with  safety  count  upon 
the  service  which  the  car  would  give  us,  and  that  it  would  be 
entirely  satlsfactoi;.    These  prlndplw  were : 


areaconstsntsourceof  annoyance  on  our  large  railroads,  at  least 
where  heavy  cars  and  big  engines  are  used.  In  everyday  ser- 
vice it  was  therefore  soon  found  out  that  the  car  wa^  deficient 


tng  them.  It  was  also  found  that  the  parts  required  for 
pairs  were  special  to  this  car,  had  to  be  obt^ned  from  tho 
manufacturers,  and  were  difficult  and  tedious  to  procure,  so 
that  a  damaged  car  often  took  up  room  In  the  repair  yard  of  a 
foreign  road  for  several  weeks,  producing  irnlatlon  In  the 
minds  ot  the  olHcials.  and  giving  another  serious  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  the  iron  cars. 

In  the  Bailroad  Gazelle  of  Hay  36,  1898,  there  Is  an  editorial 
headed  "  A  Suggested  Eojnomy  In  Freight-Car  Repairs,"  iu 
which  the  writer  calls  attention  to  the  heavy  damages  sustained 
by  carfl  In  the  yards,  and  forcibly  expresses  his  opinion  that 
they  ore  unnecessary  and  could  be  saved  by  Judicious  control. 
How  far  the  Idea  upon  which  it  Is  written  could  be  carried  out 
on  our  larger  roads  I  do  not  know.  Ourrailway  Is  a  small  one, 
not  overcrowded  with  trains,  and  we  are  therefore  able  to 


o  take  a  personal  interest  in  its  protection,  quar- 
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I  .s  1.  That  the  car  should  be  made  ampler  strong 
enough  to  support  the  weight  it  was  designed 
to  carrj  ;  2.  That  only  the  common  rolled  sec- 
tions of  steel  or  plain  forcings  should  be  used, 
except  for  the  draft  pockets  and  such  details 
as  are  special  on  timber  cars  ;  8.  That  no  rivet 
should  be  used  in  its  construction  ;  4.  That  no 
holes  whatever  should  be  allowed  in  the  flanges 
of  the  beams  ;  5.  That  all  work  should  be  first 
class,  equal  in  quality  to  locomotive  work ; 
6.  That  the  ultimate  weight  and  cost  of  the 
car  should  be  entirely  secondarv  considera- 
tions. The  first  requirement,  "  That  the  car 
should  be  made  amply  strong  enough  to  sup- 
port the  weight  it  was  designed  to  carry," 
was  understood  to  mean  that  it  should  be  quite 
capable  of  carrying  a  load  equally  distributed 
over  the  platform  equivalent  to  the  rated  ca- 
pacity. This  was  carried  out  by  selecting 
channel  irons  of  such  a  section  that  the  six  silfi 
combined  are  able  to  carry  with  perfect  safety 
a  distributed  load  of  400,000  lbs.  on  supports 
placed  1  ft.  apart.  To  impress  upon  you  the 
great  difference  in  strength  between  this  steel 
car  and  the  tubular  car,  I  must  tell  you  that 
this  weight  is  16  times  as  much  as  could  be  sup- 
ported under  the  same  conditions  by  the  eight 
tubes  composing  the  sills  of  the  tubular  car  ; 
and  this  advantage  is  mostly  obtained  by  put- 
ting the  same  weight  of  metal  per  foot  of  sill 
into  a  better  form,  the  balance  of  the  increase 
ed  strength  being  gained  by  using  six  sills  in- 
stead of  four.  This  comparison  shows  up 
very  vividly  the  weakness  of  the  sills  in  the 
tubular  car  and  explains  why  the  tubes  so  soon 
become  distorted.  In  trussing  the  sills  of  our 
steel  car  advantage  is  taken  of  the  space  be- 
neath to  make  the  truss  very  deep.  It  is  21^ 
in.  below  the  sills,  and  its  total  depth  is  28  in., 
which  is,  I  think,  greater  than  any  hitherto 
used  in  car  work.^  The  truss-rods  are  calcu- 
lated as  the  tie-rods  of  a  queen  truss,  and  there- 
fore perform  their  proper  function  of  entirely 
supporting  the  load  between  the  bolsters,  and 
are  strong  enough  to  sustain  their  share  of  a 
distributed  load  of  80,000  lbs.  on  the  car,  there- 
fore making  this  a  frame  of  80,000  lbs.  ca- 
pacity. In  fact,  the  frame  can  easily  be  con- 
verted into  one  able  to  support  100,000  lbs.  by 
simply  strengthening  the  tie-rods  and  struts. 
As  it  can  be  proved  that  the  free  ends  of  the 
sills  which  overhang  beyond  the  body  bolster, 
and  which  are  the  weakest  part  of  the  car  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  trussed,  have  a  combined 
strength  sufficient  to  carry  their  proportion  of 
an  equally  distributed  load  of  more  than  100,- 

000  lbs.  over  the  whole  platform  ;  and  if  the 
truss  were  made  heavy  enough  a  safe  load  of 
190,000  lbs.  could  be  piled  upon  this  car,  an 
enormous  load  compared  to  the  net  weight  of 
the  car.  You  may  notice  that  the  struts  are 
inclined  to  the  vertical,  so  as  to  bisect  the  anele 
formed  on  the  tie-rods,  the  change  from  the 
usual  practice  being  made  because  it  is  more 
correct  in  theory  and  more  in  conformity  with 
the  strains  transmitted.  You  may,  perhaps, 
ask  me  why  I  have  made  a  frame  capable  of 
supporting  so  great  a  weight.  I  would  reply 
that  a  car  is  called  upon  to  resist  many  heavy 
strains  beyond  those  required  to  support  its 
load.  It  has  to  stand  buffing  and  pulling 
strains,  comer  strains,  side  strains,  torsional 
strains  on  side  sills,  strains  reaching  through 
the  truck,  and  many  others,  all  of  which  have 
their  effect  upon  the  various  members,  which 
must  be  made  strong  enough  to  absorb  them. 
Besides  that,  I  think  it  would  not  have  been 
wise  to  use  smaller  or  lighter  beams  ;  the  sav- 
ing effected  in  weight  by  using  6-in.  beams  in- 
stead of  8-in.  would  have  been  only  about  600 
lbs.,  and  the  reduced  cost  very  little  indeed. 

1  merely  mention  the  enormous  weight  which 
the  car  would  carry  to  show  what  can  be  ef- 
fected by  using  economical  sections  in  the 
beams  and  by  proper  and  efficient  trussing. 

I^The  second  principle,  '*  That  only  the  com- 
mon rolled  sectiofis  of  steel  or  plain  castings 
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orforgiDgsshouMbeuBed/'needaDoexpIaDatloii,  audi  tblnlc 
we  hare  sncceeded  in  fulflllln^  Ihe  requlremcDt. 

Before  laving  down  the  third  priaciple,  which  aajs  "  that 
no  rivets  wbatever  alioiild  be  used  In  Its  construction,"  much 
consideration  was  girea  to  the  quefiCIon.  "  What  fa  the  most 
desirable,  efficient,  and  durable  Tastenln^  for  attaching  to- 
gether the  various  members  of  a  steel  under  frame  I"  This, 
to  my  mind,  was  the  most  Important  question  Involved  in  the 
dctaus  of  the  car,  aa  upon  Its  successful  solution  depends  the 
very  life  of  any  metal  under  frame  which  we  may  attempt  to 
construct.  Tbe  question  Is  one  which  at  drat  sight  appears 
to  bave  only  one  answer,  and  that  is 
to  use  rivets.  From  tbe  remotest  times 
rivets  bave  been  used  in  all  countries 
for  fastening  together  nieces  which 
were  required  to  be  hela  together  la 
the  tightest  possible  manner.  We 
build  our  boilers,  our  bridges,  ourships 
with  tbem  ;  and  many  examples  could 
be  pointed  out  in  tbe  practice  of  Other 
countries— and,  indeed,  in  our  own- 
where  riT<-ts  hBTe  been  more  or  less 
successfully  used  for,  this  very  pur- 
p/MC  of  fastening  together  details  of 
mlling  slock.  But  I  felt  that  tbe  con- 
ditions obtaining  In  metal  under 
frames  in  tbls  country  were  different 
from  tbe  conditions  obCaintng  in  other 
previous  structures.  I  also  have  bad 
experience  with  tender  frames  and 
freight-car  trucks,  and  could  only 
come  to  tbe  conclusion  that  rivets  are 
not  reliable,  unless  certain  conditions, 
which  are  very  di 01  cult  tofulBl  in  a 
metal  under  frame,  are  complied  with. 

These  conditions  are,  that  tbe  Joints  or  connections  between 
the  several  pieces  should  be  made  large  so  that  many  rivets 
could  be  used,  and  that  all  rivets  should  be  put  in  by  ma- 
cbineiT,  ia  order  that  tbey  may  support  each  oilier  and  pre- 
vent that  first  small  movement  which  la  so  fatal.  I  know  that 
riveted  structures  can  be  pointed  outon  every  aide  in  which  riv- 
ets prove  themselves  perfectly  good  for  all  time,  but  I  submit 
that  the  conditions  which  rivets  are  required  to  meet  in  boilers, 
bridges,  etc.,  are  altogether  different  from  the  conditions  they 
would  be  asked  to  meet  In  car  work.  In  the  permanent  struc- 
tures mentioned  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  rivets  and  very 
Utile  vibration  ;  In  a  car  frame,  and  especially  tbe  long  car 
frames  of  this  country,  the  vibration  Is  very  great,  and  tbe  rivets 
connecting  each  joint  must  necessarily  be  few  ;  there  would  be 
a  great  number  of  Intermiltent  atreases  put  upon  each  rivet, 
gradually  lessening  them  one  by  one.  I  distinctly  admit  tbat 
this  would  not  occur  if  sufficient  rivets  could  be  used,  and  It  is 
one  of  the  good  points  of  design  in  the  Fox  truck  that  very 
large  Joints  are  made  and  plenty  of  rivets  used,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  small  numt>er  of  rivets  which  are  often  used  In 
tbe  diamond  style  of  truck,  and  which  are  so  difficult  to  keep 
tight,  there  are  not  enough  of  them,  they  do  not  support  eacn 
other,  and  In  consequence  become  loose  In  a  comparatively 
short  time.  As  black  bolls  are  evidently  out  of  the  question, 
the  onlv  conclusion  which  could  be  reached  is  tbat  the  most 
desirable,  efficient,  and  durable  fastening  from  every  point  of 
view  would  be  turned  bolts  having  a  good  driving  fit,  the 
workmanship  required  twlng  equal  in  all  respects  to  that  put 
upon  our  locomotives,  wbicb  would  mean  that  not  tbe  slight- 
eat  degree  of  looaeness  could  be  found  in  the  structure.  The 
use  of  such  bolts  would  also  include  a  number  of  other  advan- 
taccs  when  the  cars  are  in  serrice  and  when  they  require  re- 
pairs ;  and,  finally,  it  can  be  easily  shown  that  tbey  would  be 
cheaper  and  lighter  than  rivets.  Iiecause  tbe  Joints  would  not 
require  lo  be  so  large  nor  tbe  fastenings  so  numerous. 

To  prove  tbat  turned  bolts  are  perfectly  reliable  and  efficient 
for  continued  use  In  a  structure  subjected  to  large  and  con- 
stant ribration,  I  bave  only  to  point  to  our  locomotives  and 
other  prime  movers,  where  bolts  are  subjected  to  ever-varying 
strains  in  iotenslty  and  direction  in  the  main  rods  and  other 
parts,  and  to  tbe  built-up  car-wbeels  which  run  on  all  tbe 
principal  roads  of  the  country.  I  am  particularly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Roles,  of  the  Boies  Steel  Car-Wheel  Company,  for  describ- 
ing the  bolt  which  he  uses  for  attaching  together  the  two  Uiiu 
Ctttcs  forming  their  built-up  wheel,  and  which  I  have  adopted 
L  a  modified  ond  cheaper  form  on  this  car  bv  making  the 
bolts  parallel  inet«ad  of  taper.  The  principal  feature  of  this 
bolt  is  tbat  the  body  is  made  long  enough  to  be  a  driving  fit 
completely  through  all  tbe  phites  which  are  to  be  connected 
together,  so  tbat,  however  thin  the  pieces  are,  the  body  of  tbe 
bolt  Bts  perfectly  light  Itito  each  piece,  the  screwed  part  there- 
fore projects  beyond,  and  tbe  nut  is  countersunk  enough  to 


allow  It  to  be  tightened  up.  Ht.  Boles  takes  extraordinary 
precautious  In  tbe  fltting  of  the  bolts,  aud  says  that  he  does 
not  recollect  ever  having  beard  of  a  nut  unscrewing  or  coming 
off,  hut  the  usual  method  of  fitting  driving  bolls  would,  of 
course,  be  all  that  Is  requisite  for  car  work. 

Tbe  fourth  principle  laid  down  is,  "  Tbat  no  holes  whatever 
should  be  allowed  in  the  fianges-of  the  beams."  This  require- 
ment is.  I  believe,  of  the  utmost  Importance.  It  can  be  costly 
seen  that  If  a  bole  be  drilled  through  the  flange  of  a  channel 
Iron  its  strength  is  very  greatly  reduced,  but  I  believe  that 
much  more  mischtef  tban;jthe  weakening  of  the  beam  would 
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ensue.  I  feel  sure  that  wherever  a  hole  Is  in  the  flange  tbat 
ulliniate  breakage  la  certain  to  result,  starting  from  that  hole- 
This  is  especially  true  of  steel  beams.  It  would  be  exactly 
like  nicking  a  bar  of  steel,  the  serious  effect  of  which  is  so 
well  known,  and  the  beam  would  act  in  precisely  the  same 
way,  subjected  as  ft  would  be  in  car  work  to  great  vibration. 
Some  new  Ideas  in  car  construction  are  therefore  introduced,- 
for  fastening  Ihe  platform  and  under  rigging  to  the  main 

Tbe  fifth  requirement,  "  That  all  work  should  be  first  class,  - 
equal  In  quality  to  locomotive  work,"  speaks  for  Itself.  That 
tlie  expense  would  be  justified  by  results  I  am  well  convinced, 
but  the  extra  cost  need  not  be  great,  the  requirement  only 
means  tbat  extreme  care  be  taken  to  make  the  first  few  cars 
with  atrict  exactness,  that  the  parts  should  be  perfectly  inter- 
changeable, that  the  holes  should  be  made  an  exact  size,  and 
Ihe  bolts  properly  turned  and  fitted.  Such  work  can  be  done 
very  cheaply.  With  suitable  tools  and  proper  organization  | 
holes  can  he  drilled  for  one-quarter  cent  eacn.  and  bolls  can 
be  finished  from  the  forge  at  less  than  one  cent  each,  an  in- 
creased price  over  black  bolls  not  worth  a  moment's  conslder- 

The  sixth  principle,  "  That  the  ultimate  weight  and  cost  of 
tbe  car  would  be  entirely  secondary  consi derations,"  Is,  of 
course,  to  be  understood  as  within  reasonable  limits.  It  was 
laid  down  to  try  and  escape  as  much  as  possible  tbe  (empta- 
tlon  to  make  everything  so  light  and  cheap  tbat  there  m^ht 
be  some  doubt  about  iis  efllciencv  ;  in  other  words,  the  domi- 
nant idea  was  to  be  certain  to  make  everylliing  strong  enough, 
leaving  the  future  to  disclose  what  parts  might  be  made  lighter 
and  what  braces  and  details  might  be  dispensed  with.  Tbe 
result,  so  far  as  the  weight  is  concerned,  is  certainly  very  sat- 
isfactory, tbe  frame  with  platform  weighing  only  3,000  lbs. 
more  than  tbe  frame  of  the  tubular  Iron  car,  tbe  totsj  weight 
(without  brakes)  being  20,300  lbs. 

Respecting  the  cost,  I  would  say  that  we  intend  soon  to  get 
some  cars  made  exactly  the  same  as  this  experimental  one. 
We  therefore  sent  speciflcations  to  some  makers,  and  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  tbat,  although  tbe  car  la  an  entirely 
new  departure,  yet  ibe  figures  submitted  agreed,  as  near  as 
possible,  with  the  cost  which  we  had  estimated  they  could  be 
built  for.  We  think  these  figures  are  very  reasonable,  and  so 
long  as  we  can  get  metal  car  frames  made  at  such  prices,  we 
shall  never  desire  to  buy  wooden  ones. 

The  first  test  of  this  experimental  car  was  made  by  placing 
upon  It,  as  its  first  load,  147  car-wbeels  weighing  80,000  lbs., 
leaving  them  there  for  10  days,  and  in  the  mean  time  moving 
the  car  several  times  through  the  yard  and  to  the  scale  track 
1  mile  away.  At  the  end  of  this  Ume  the  aiila  were  found  to 
have  a  total  deflection  of  i  In.,  and  when  the  load  was  removed 
a  permanent  deflection  of  i  In. ,  amounts  which  are  very  small 
and  which  show  the  great  strength  and  rigidity  of  the  frame. 
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The  car  has  now  been  in  constant  use  for  14  months,  and  has 
given  very  satisfactory  service.  Not  one  cent  has  been  ex- 
pended for  repairs,  and  not  a  single  bolt  or  nut  has  yet  become 
loose.  As  our  idea  in  building  this  experimental  car  was  to 
discover  weak  places  before  ordering  a  number,  we  have  had 
it  in  the  shop  many  times  for  exammation,  and  can  only  dis- 
cover one  weak  place— that  is,  a  slight  deficiency  in  resistance 
to  torsion  of  the  side  sills  ;  they  are  twisted  a  little  by  heavy 
loads  of  pine  logs,  three  or  four  tiers  high,  which  wedge  them- 
selves down  against  the  stakes,  producing  a  large  twisting 
movement,  but  this  deficiency  can  be  very  easily  overcome. 
We  also  find  that  the  castings  protruding  through  the  end 
sills  for  supporting  the  drawbar  are  broken,  but  the  breakage 
is  not  significant,  and  was  caused  simply  by  using  iron  cast- 
ings instead  of  steel  ones,  as  intended.  These  are  absolutely 
the  only  defects  which  we  can  find,  and  they  do  not  affect  the 
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the  gratifying  results  in  the  use  of  tubular  iron  cars  which  wr 
obtained,  but,  as  a  result  of  pur  experience,  I  unhesitatingly 
express  my  profound  convictions  that  steel  frames  can  be  de- 
signed and  built  which  will  secure  these  advantages  on  any 
road,  that  designs  will  develop  for  cars  possessing  ^reatei 
strength  and  efficiency  as  expenence  dictates,  eliminatmg  th(^ 
weak  points,  and  proving  that  steel  is  the  only  material  which 
ought  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  in  this  age  of  steel.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  cost  of  repairs  could  then  be  reduced  to  an 
extremely  low  figure.  There  is  nothing  to  wear  out  except 
the  running  gear,  nor  is  there  anything  but  the  platform  and 
paint  which  will  deteriorate  b^r  age.  The  period  of  their  life 
would  depend  simply  on  questions  of  improvement,  of  heavier 
weights  to  be  CArriecl,  and  on  the  fashions  of  the  times,  other- 
wise the  metal  car  has  an  indefinite  life,  great  strength,  and 
unlimited  endurance. 

AUt/LfAfir  BUFF/NG  SPR/NG 
COMPf^£SS£D  /A/TO  TH/S  POSIT/ON 
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principle  or  ultimate  value  of  the  design  in  any  way  what- 
ever. 

I  believe  that  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
steel  car  frames  are  manifold,  and  of  importance  to  all  railroad 
companies.  It  is  certain  that  on  our  railroad,  and  in  such  a 
climate  as  ours,  we  feel  well  assured  that  steel  possesses  great 
superiority  over  wood  in  strength,  cost  of  maintenance,  and 
endurance,  and  that  it  la  the  only  material  which  we  could 
consistently  use  in  the  future  for  frames  of  all  flat  and  gondola 
cars,  and  probably  for  box  cars.  We  consider  thai  we  have 
proved  completely  that  it  has  the  advantages  claimed.  With 
such  a  frame  we  should  be  well  prepared  for  the  next  demand 
for  increased  capacity,  and  I  would  feel  inclined  to  strongly 
advocate  that  trucks  of  80,000  lbs.  capacity  should  be  placed 
under  these  frames,  even  though  it  might  not  be  desirable  to 
carry  such  loads  at  the  present  time.  I  am  also  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  belief  ihat  on  nearly  every  railroad  in  this  coun- 
try steel  frames  could  be  successfully  used,  and  that  increased 
economy,  efficiency,  and  durability  would  follow  their  adop- 
tion.   I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  other  railroads  could  secure 


Mr.  President,  I  am  not  alone  in  believing  that  there  is  a  great 
future  for  the  steel  car  frame.  I  can  reier  to  our  technical 
papers,  which  go  so  far  to  mold  the  opinions  of  every  railroad 
official.  They  seem  to  be  unanimous  in  advocating  its  pocisi- 
bilities.  The  Engineering  News  of  May  19,  1892,  has  a  very 
able  editorial  on  **  The  Pros  and  Cons  of  Iron  Car  Construc- 
tion," in  which  the  writer  shows  that  iron  cars  are  economical 
because  they  reduce  the  dead  weight  to  be  hauled,  independent 
of  all  questions  of  reduced  cost  of  maintenance,  and  says : 
''  Those  facts  lead  us  to  believe  that  steel  car  construction  has 
come  to  stay  and  to  rapidly  increase  .  .  .  and  with  a 
capacity  of  perhaps  100,000  lbs.  With  such  cars,  all  equipped 
with  train  brakes  and  close  couplers  .  .  .  freight  rates 
may  touch  depths  not  dreamed  of  yet,  and  still  leave  a  larger 
profit  on  each  ton  handled  than  is  realized  to-day."  Locomo- 
tive Engineering  for  August,  1893,  has  an  editorial  headed 
"  Steel  Under  Frames  for  Cars  and  Tenders."  The  argument 
in  favor  of  steel  frames  is  put  very  forcibly  and  concisely.  It 
says  :  "  When  the  strength  and  durability  of  steel  is  compared 
with  wood,  it  seems  strange  that  car  builders  on  this  continent 
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have  done  so  little  to  apply  the  stronger  material  to  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  a  freight  car.  .  .  .  We  believe  that  the 
subject  needs  to  be  agitated,  and  that  railroad  companies 
would  be  the  gainers  by  extended  investigation  and  discus- 
sions on  the  subject  of  metallic  under  framing."  The  Rail- 
toay  Age  and  Narthtoeatern  Bailroader  says :  "  The  tendency 
toward  the  use  of  metal  is  seen  in  car  framing,  and  while  not 
particularly  exemplified  in  practice,  is  still  strongly  revealed 
in  the  current  opinion  and  talk  of  some  of  our  best  mechanical 
officers  .  .  .  the  car  made  in  its  practical  entirety  of  steel 
is  to-day  considered  as  well  within  the  range  of  probabilities 
for  the  comparatively  near  future."  The  Uailroad  Gaeette,  in 
an  editorial  of  June  9, 1898,  says  :  **  What  is  most  needed  to 
gain  the  least  cost  of  carriage  per  ton  mile  is  a  set  of  standard 
metal  frame  freight  cars  with  uniform  trucks.  ...  If 
some  of  our  progressive  roads  would  take  up  this  matter,  and 
build  perhaps  1,000  cars  with  steel  under  frames,  or  at  least 
steel  center  sills,  and  do  the  work  in  the  same  thorough  way 
that  bridge  work  is  done,  there  would  be  within  five  years' 
time  some  practical  knowledge  of  real  value  that  would  bear 
upon  the  subject  and  be  a  safe  guide  for  the  future." 

At  the  last  convention  of  the  Master  Car-Builders'  Associa- 
tion, the  following  sentence  appeared  in  the  report  of  their 
committees :   "  When  metal  sills  come  into  use  it  might  be 

goesible,  on  account  of  the  changes  which  will  be  necessarv 
1  the  draft-gears  of  most  companies,  to  arrive  at  a  standard. 
.  .  .  We  believe  the  time  for  the  substitution  of  metal  sills 
is  approaching."  We  know  that  in  some  foreign  countries 
steel  under  frames  have  been  successfully  used  for  many  years, 
and  in  response  to  my  inquiries  the  President  of  the  German 
Railroad  Commission  writes  in  reference  to  steel  frames  for 
cars :  '*  Such  a  construction  is  unchangeable,  and  is  stiffer 
than  that  of  wood,  besides  being  perfectly  fireproof,  while 
the  expense  of  maintenance  is  less."  The  Superintendent  of 
Motive  Power  of  the  Western  Railroads  of  France  says  :  "  I 
have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  metal  frames  have  been 
substituted  in  an  almost  general  manner  for  wooden  ones  in 
cars  of  recent  construction."  Perhaps  the  strongest  argument 
which  I  can  present  for  metal  under  frames  is  a  copy  of  the 
statement  which  influenced  our  opinions  and  determined  our 
conclusions  in  favor  of  metal  cars.  The  statement  shows  the 
repairs  executed  from  April,  1890,  to  April,  1898,  on  the  50 
cars  which  we  had  leased  from  the  Iron  Car  Company,  and 
the  cost  of  these  repairs.  It  will  be  seen  that  two  cars  were 
wrecked.  With  that  exception  you  will  notice  the  light 
character  of  repairs  executed,  and  the  fact  that  absolutely 
none  were  required  upon  the  under  frames.  This  good  record 
was  made  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  cars  have  during  the 
whole  five  yeare  been  carrying  heavy  loads,  and  always 
run  in  trains  containing  50  or  60  cars.  Nor  innst  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  frames  required  repairs  which  they  did  not  ob- 
tain ;  on  the  contrary,  the  cars  have  been  always  in  good  con- 
dition, and  the  frames  for  all  practical  purposes  are  as  good 
as  new.  At  the  end  of  our  lease,  in  August  last,  these  cars 
were  inspected  by  Mr.  C.  W.  WallLer,  Master  Mechanic  of  the 
Seaboara  &  Roanoke  Railroad,  and  Mr  W.  A.  Brown,  Master 
Mechanic  of  the  Atlantic  So  Danville  Railroad.  Their  report 
shows  that  thd  only  defect  which  existed  in  the  under  frames 
was  one  damaged  tube  or  sill. 

The  total  cost  of  repairs  to  these  50  iron  flats  for  three  years, 
leaving  out  wrecks,  wheels,  and  brasses,  has  been  $168.32,  an 
average  of  fl.lO  per  car  per  annum.  I  must  say,  however, 
that  the  timber  platforms  will  soon  require  thorough  repaira, 
and  the  iron  work  needs  a  coat  of  paint. 

For  the  purpose  of  contrasting  our  experience  with  metal 
frames  with  the  experience  of  other  people  having  timber  flat 
cars,  I  made  numerous  inquiries  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  such  care,  their  average  life,  and 
the  percentage  of  repairs  and  rebuildings  due  to  wrecks,  but 
was  .unable  to  procure  any  information  from  which  general 
conclusions  of  value  could  be  drawn.  The  average  life  of 
such  care  was  given  as  from  seven  to  17  yeare  ;  and  in  refer- 
ence to  the  percentage  of  repaire  and  rebuildings  due  to  wreclu, 
I  can  only  quote  what  was  said  bv  Mr.  Barnes  at  the  last 
Master  Car-Buildere'  Convention,  that  it  amounts  to  6  per 
cent,  on  large  roads.  Therefore  the  only  statement  which 
I  can  submit  as  to  the  cost  of  repaire  of  wooden  care  is  one 
from  my  own  road  showing  cost  or  maintenance  for  50  wooden 
care  for  the  same  three  yeare.  I  must,  however,  say  that 
these  timber  care  were  three  yeare  older  than  the  iron  ones, 
and  the  peculiarly  destructive  effect  of  our  climate  must  not 
be  forgotten.  This  statement  shows  the  total  cost  of  repaire  to 
50  wooden  flats  for  three  vears,  leaving  out  wrecks,  wheels, 
and  brasses,  has  been  |2,6o4.49,  an  average  of  $17.76  per  car 
per  annum,  17  times  as  much  as  the  iron  care  which,  I  think, 
gives  a  sufficient  reason  for  our  preference  in  favor  of  these 
care,  and  proves  conclusively  that  metal  frames  are  superior 


to  wooden  ones,  if  only  they  are  built  to  suit  the  heavy  traffic 
of  to-day,  and  with  strength  commensurate  to  the  work  and 
abuse  to  which  they  will  be  subjected.  If  they  are  built  strong 
enough  it  is  difficult  to  predict  how  far-reaching  the  results 
from  their  use  may  be.  The  latent  possibilities  of  the  steel 
car  are  unlimited,  and  it  is  certain  to  triumph  in  the  end  ;  and 
if  I  have  induced  you  to  look  at  this  question  from  my  point 
of  view,  it  onlv  remains  for  you  to  consider  whether  the  time 
has  yet  arrived,  for  the  general  introduction  of  steel  care  on  the 
railroads  of  this  continent,  or  whether  the  work  is  to  be  left 
for  the  next  generation  to  accomplish. 


MARINE   NOTES. 


Unsafe  Gunboats.— The  report  of  the  Naval  Stability 
Board,  that  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  defects  on  a 
number  of  the  war  ships,  has  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  reference  to  the  Machiaa  and  Gcutine,  The 
Board  said  that  these  gunboats  are  top-heavy  and  unstable 
and  recommends  that  the  two  vessels  shall  be  lengthened  14  ft. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  alteration  is  $80,000. 

The  Proper  Color  for  Torpedo  Boats.— Grermany's  nav^T 
experts  have  decided  that  the  best  color  to  paint  tiieir  cruisera 
and  torpedo  boats,  in  order  to  make  them  as  difficult  of  obser- 
vation as  possible,  is  a  kind  of  dirty  buff.  They  recommend 
that  the  whole  of  the  vessels  should  be  uniformly  coated  with 
this  color,  and  that  nothing  on  their  decks  or  upper  works 
should  contrast  with  it;. 

Wooden  Ships  in  the  Navy.— The  old  wooden  ships  of  the  V 
Navy  are  gradually  being  retired  from  active  service.    The 
flagship  Lancaster  is  now  on  her  last  cruise.    When  relieved 
by  the  Baltimore  she  will  return  to  New  York  and  be  trans- 
formed into  a  receiving  ship,  to  take  the  place  of  either  the 
Minnesota  or   Vermont,  which  are  both  in  a  state  of  decay. 
Another  ship  that  will  soon  follow  the  Lancaster  to  the  grave- 
yard of  all  old  naval  vessels  is  the  AUianee,  now  at  San  Jo86. 
She  will  leave  in  the  next  few  weeks  for  New  York,  and  is 
also  to  serve  as  a  receiving  ship.    The  Marion,  Mohican^' 
Adams,  and  Tantie  are  still  in  service,  but  their  days  are  num-i 
bered.    The  Tantie  is  in  the  South  Atlantic,  and  will  returq 
home  shortly  to  be  placed  out  of  commission.    She  is  now  on 
her  last  cruise.    The  Adams  is  not  good  for  many  more  months, 
and  the  Marion  is  little  better.    There  will  be  two  wooden 
vessels  in  the  Navy  for  many  yeare,  however,  as,  by  special 
act  of  Congress,  the  Hartford  and  the  Kearsarge  are  exempted  -^ 
from  the  repair  limit  of  10  per  cent.,  and  will  thus  be  saved. 
The  Hartford  is  being  rebuilt,  and  will  prove  a  good  vessel  for    ' 
many  yeare,  and  the  Kearsarge  is  now  in  fair  condition.     But 
with  the  exception  of  these  two  every  wooden  ship  in  the  ^ 
Navy  will  disappear  within  the  next  year  or  two.— Washing-  ■ 
ton  atar. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia.— At  the  meeting  of  this 
Club  on  January  6  Mr.  A.  Falkenau  described  some  interest-       ^ 
ing  features  in  the  department  of  mechanical  engineering  at 
the  World's  Fair.    He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  disap- 
pointment expressed  by  many  engineere  regarding  the  mechani- 
cal exhibits  was  partly  due,  not  so  much  on  the  part  of  the 
exhibitore  as  to  the  fact  that  the  different  fields  of  the  applica-    ^  ^ 
tion  of  power  had  been  so  thoroughly  exploited  that  novel    i 
forms  are  few,  and  advance  is  confined  to  minor  details.    He   ^ 
gave  a  full  description  of  the  Yerkes  telescope,  some  air  com- 
pressore,  and  certain  riveting  machines.  ^ 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania.- At  a  re- 
cent meeting  Mr.  D.  Ash  worth  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Indiffer-         ; 
ence  to  Boiler-firing  and  Management.''    He  stated  that  in  ex-         ^ 
perience  extending  over  a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
had  found  that  there  had  been  a  continuous  decline  in  the 
grade  of  service  of  those  in  the  positions  of  firemen  and  boiler-         ! 
room  managere,  that  the  evil  had  become  so  glaring  and  the         { 
results  so  palpably  fraught   with  disaster,  destruction  and         \ 
waste,  as  to  warrant  an  effort  to  call  the  attention  of  those 
who  desire  to  progress  to  the  false  and  inconsistent  position 
which  they  occupy,  by  permitting  such  a  narrow  policy  in 
management,  so  widely  at  variance  with  true  economy,  ignor- 
ing directly  that  the  better  intelligence  rendera  the  more  valu- 
able and  hence  more  profitable  service.     He  stated  that  the  in- 
telligent engineer  keeps  a  constant  overeight  over  every  part 
of  the  steam  plant,  and  is  familiar  with  the  elements  of  com- 
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bustloD  and  the  importuice  of  proper  managemeat  of  Qres  to 

froduce  ibe  grealest  results  witb  the  least  expeodlture  of  fuet. 
;  has  been  said  that  this  U  groaXXj  overcome  bj  the  applica- 
tioa  of  mechBDlcal  stokers,  but  this  is  a  mistake  well  known 
by  those  coaducting  tests,  Uie  results  beiog  always  superior 
wilh  the  greater  iatelllgeace  of  the  operator  of  the  machine. 
What  fs  greatlv  needed  at  present  is  to  lay  aside  the  idea  that 
any  one  Is  good  enough  to  Are  and  manage  boilers.  The  rea- 
son wbr  a  better  cIbbb  of  skill  is  not  obtained  for  this  work  is 
that  it  u  not  sought,  and  just  as  long  as  tbis  class  of  operators 
Is  looked  upon  as  mere  ahovelers,  throwers  of  coal  and  car- 
riers of  water.  Ignorance,  with  all  Its  attendant  waste,  destruc- 
tion of  property,  and  geoeral  demoralization,  will  be  promi- 
nent in  tne  department.    As  a  fitting  close  It  would  be  proper 


claims  here  made.  that,  simply  because  one  c 
throw,  It  doea  not  follow  that  he  is  qualifled  tc 
charge  o(  steam-boilers. 


OcTK  readers  will  remember  the  illustrations  In  our  last  num- 
ber of  the  United  Stales  armored  cruiser  JVno  Tork.  We  now 
Sublish  particulars  of  the  independent  air-pumps,  which  In 
ieir,way  are  quite  novel  In  construction  and  performance. 
The  jcruiaer  New  Tork.  like  all  the  OoTcmmcnt  vessels,  has 
little  room  to  spare  for  tbe  engines  and  their  auxi' 


iry  littl 


to  ask  what  degree  of  iotoUfgence  or  knowledge  would  qualify 
one  lo  Are  boilers  properly  1 

1.  That  the  fire  should  be  maintained  with  uniformity,  and 
that  no  openings,  in  the  form  of  bare  places,  showed  upon  the 
bars  to  permit  cold  air  to  pass  through. 

%.  The  judgment  that  will  enable  him,  by  a  glance  at  the 
ash-pit,  to  know  at  once,  to  a  great  extent,  the  condition  of  the 

3.  He  should  know  something  of  the  varioua  fittings  of  the 
boilers,  such  as  valves,  etc.,  and  tbe  details  of  tbe  furnaces. 

But  not  leaat,  an  ambition  lo  grasp  the  details,  so  as  to  qual- 
ify him  for  a  still  hiEber  plane,  which  would  certainly  follow. 
provided  there  was  Judgment  enough  In  tbe  superior  to  note 
such  details. 

SulUcient,  we  think,  has  been  said  to  convince  the  most  ob- 
tuse mind  that  the  indiscriminate  employmeut  of  labor  for  this 
purpose  la  a  crying  evil,  and  some  consideration  given  to  the 


-  liai      , 

be  one  combln    „    .      ,    „    ,  ..  _ 

maximum  elScieucy.  As  shown  by  the  illustration,  the 
design  of  this  pump  is  of  the  vertical  twin  single-acting 
type,  Blake  system.  The  air  cyllndera  are  of  the  well- 
known  vertical,  single-acting  type,  operated  by  steam 
cylinders  on  the  direct-acting  system  ;  there  being  two 
air  cylinders,  ttie  operation  Is  practically  contiauous  or 
double-acting.  The  piston-rod  on  each  side  of  tbe  pump 
is  connected  to  the  beam  by  means  of  links,  etc.  Tbe 
air  cylinders  and  the  working  parts  of  same  are  entirely 
of  gun-melal  composition,  which  is  the  usual  practice 
in  the  United  States  Navy.  The  plslon-roda  in  the  steam 
cylinders,  as  well  as  the  valve  gear,  are  of  steel,  and  the 
latter  ia  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  adjusted  by  band  even 
while  the  pump  la  in  operation,  thus  securing  full  stroke 
at  all  times. 

These  pumps  are  particularly  remarkable  for  their 
economy— that  is  to  say,  for  tbe  low  percentage  of  the 
power  required  in  coqi  pari  son  with  the  power  of  the  main 
engines.  From  the  ofilcial  report  of  the  trial  trip  Ibe  In- 
dicated H.P,  of  the  Blake  alrpumpa  was  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  Indicated  H.P.  of  tbe  nudn 
enginea.  a  result  that  has,  we  believe,  never  before  been 
attained  In  marine  engine  practice.  The  explanation  for 
this  small  amount  of  power  required  to  do  the  work  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  very  complete  and  perfect  arrange- 
ment of  tbe  steam  valve  gear,  which  thoroughly  controls 
the  operation  of  Ihc  pump,  so  that  a  very  low  rale  of  pis- 
Ion  speed  is  sufficient  to  giveafir&t'Class  working  vacuum. 
As  an  Illustration,  the  average  apeed  of  the  air-pumps  on 
tbe  trial  trip  of  the  Neoj  Tork  was  less  than  IS  double 
strokes  per  inlnule,  while  the  minimum  speed  was  onl  v 
9|  double  strokes  per  minute.  Tbe  pumps  are  so  posi- 
tive that  [bey  can  be  run  at  practically  any  speed  desired 
without  tlic  slightest  danger  of  being  caught  on  a  dead 
center,  a  feature  which,  of  course,  ia  inipoaaible  with  a 
crank  and  By-wheel  type  of  independent  air-purop.  In 
fact,  these  pumps  bave  been  so  sucoessful  (hat  the  William 
Cramp  &  Son  Ijhip  &  Engine  Building  Company  have 
placed  them  on  all  the  other  vessels  tliey  are  building  for 
tlie  Navy— namely,  the  CUumbia,  Mirineapolit,  Brooklyn, 
Iiuliana,  MaitaehuselU.  and  loaa. 

Each  of  the  Xcw  York's  air-pumps  has  two  double- 
acting  sleam  cylinders  12  in.  diameter,  (wo  single-act- 
ing air  cylinders  25  In.  diameter,  tbe  stroke  of  ail  being 
18  Id. 

The  working  parts  of  this  pumping  eneine  are  exceed- 
ingly simple  and  strong.  The  valves  for  the  steam  cylin- 
ders are  plain  D  slide  valves,  which  arc  operated  through 
levers  by  a  supplementary  piston  moving  in  tlie  horizon- 
tal alcam  cylinder  shown.  Tbis  supplementary  piston  Is 
in  turn  operated  by  a  plain  D  valve  connected  to  the 
valve-rod,  having  adjustable  coUare  for  regulating  the 
stroke.  This  valve-rod  Is  moved  by  means  of  tbe  rod  at- 
tached to  tbe  working-beam  from  which  it  gets  its  motion,  and 
which  is  clearly  shown  in  the  engraving. 


New  Material  for  Electrodes.— A  species  of  fungus  has 
been  found  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  making  of  electrodes 
for  external  use  in  electro -medical  operations.  Felt,  cotton 
and  clay  have  not  been  altogether  satisfactory  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  fungus  grows  on  old  trees  in  Europe.  When  pre- 
pared for  the  above  use  it  lias  the  appearance  of  soft  leather, 
and  Is  very  porous.  It  is  found  to  be  an  cTCellent  conductor, 
and  besides  n-udlly  conforms  to  the  irregularilies  of  the  body. 

Fait  Enellah  Cruiaer,  the  "  Destroyer."— The  Admiralty 
have  placeflan  order  with  the  Naval  Construction  Company, 
of  Barrow,  for  a  fiiat-class  crulner.  She  is  to  be  300  ft.  long, 
with  a  speed  between  33  and  34  knots. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  Paris  lias  now  suffered  from  two  accidents,  in  each  of 
which  the  value  of  the  twin  screw  has  been  demonstrated. 
In  the  last  accident,  wherein  the  rudder  was  disabled,  the  re- 
markable feat  of  navigating  a  vessel  for  500  miles,  a  part  of 
it  in  heavy  weather,  by  means  of  the  screws  alone  was  accom- 
plished. To  any  one  who  has  attempted  to  steer  a  vessel  in  a 
heavy  sea,  and  knows  the  constant  vigilance  and  work  at  the 
wheel  which  is  required,  the  fine  adjustment  of  speeds  of  the 
screws,  and  the  constant  variation  of  the  same  that  would  be 
required,  makes  the  work  done  on  this  trip  out  from  South- 
ampton and  return  seem  a  little  short  of  the  marvelous. 


When  the  El  Cid,  now  the  Nictheroy,  was  purchased  and 
sent  south  to  help  quell  the  Brazilian  rebellion,  it  was  expected 
that  she  would  do  a  vast  amount  of  work  in  settling  some 
questions  that  have  been  vexing  the  spirit  of  naval  experts  for 
many  years.  There  was  the  dynamite  gun,  located  forward 
to  prove  its  efficiency  or  worthlessness  ;  but  as  far  as  we  can 
learn,  not  a  shot  has  been  fired,  and  the  gun  might  as  well  be 
in  New  York  as  in  Brazilian  waters.  Then  there  was  the  fasjL 
unarmored  cruiser  pitted  against  powerful  battleships.  Which 
wins  ?  No  fight,  no  shooting,  and  problem  still  unsolved. 
Our  nature  is  not  naturally  bloodthirsty,  but  we  feel  that  the 
dynamite  gun  as  a  fighting  mechanism  has  never  had  a  chance 
to  show  its  worth  or  worthlessness,  and  in  the  interests  of 
mechanical  science  we  would  like  to  know  what  can  be  really 
expected  or  feared  from  such  a  vessel  as  the  Nictheroy  now  is. 


Last  July  we  made'  the  remark,  in  commenting  on  the  dis- 
cussion by  the  Association  of  Master  Mechanics  on  the  com- 
pound locomotive,  that  from  the  mass  of  contradictory  testi- 
mony it  was  difficult  for  an  unprejudiced  observer  to  tell 
"where  he  was  at."  We  would  call  attention  to  two  reports 
from  widely  different  sections  of  the  country,  published  in 
other  columns  of  this  issue,  which  go  to  show  that  a  very  d&> 


cided  saving  of  fuel  is  effected  by  the  compound.  This  seems 
to  be  assured,  but  the  unprejudiced  observer  is  still  looking 
for  data  regarding  expense  for  repairs,  and  on  this  point  in* 
formation  seems  to  be  difficult  to  procure.  There  seems  to  be 
no  good  reason  why  a  well-designed  compound  should  be 
more  expensive  to  maintain  than  a  single  engine,  except  in  the 
matter  of  the  larger  cylinder  ;  but  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
new,  that  none  has  ever  worn  out,  and  that  repair  records  are 
not  published  serves  as  a  check  upon  their  introduction. 


MEETINGS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS. 


The  second  meeting  of  the  series,  which  has  been  inaugu- 
rated this  winter,  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Society  on  the 
evening  of  February  14.  The  subject  for  discussion  at  the 
first  meeting—"  The  Development  of  Stationary  Engines,  as 
illustrated  by  those  exhibited  at  the  Columbian  Exhibition  in 
Chicago*' — was  continued.  Professor  John  B.  Sweet,  of  Syra* 
cuse,  read  an  introductory  address,  which  will  be  found  on 
another  page,  with  an  abstract  of  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed.   There  were  about  80  members  present. 

The  two  meetings  which  have  been  held,  under  the  auspices 
of  a  committee  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  members  held  last 
November,  have  been  very  promising  of  success  to  the  scheme. 
When  they  were  first  proposed  objection  was  made  to  having 
tliese  meetings  of  the  Society,  on  the  ground  that  few  non- 
resident  members  could  attend  them.  It  was  somewhat  of 
a  dog-in-the-manger  argument,  but  was  regarded  by  those  who 
wanted  to  hold  such  meetings.  They  claimed  the  right  of 
coming  together  in  the  Yooms  of  the  Society  and  discussing 
any  subject  they  chose,  and  therefore  the  meetings  were  called 
as  meetings  of  members  of  the  Society  merely,  and  not  meet- 
ings of  the  Society  itself.  Now,  however,  fault  is  found  by  a 
correspondent  in  the  Railroad  QoMtte,  that  the  Society  does 
not  publish  the  proceedings,  and  he  claims  that  the  non-resi- 
dent members  have  a  right  to  them,  and  are  deprived  of  what 
they  may  reasonably  expect  to  get.  It  may  be  said  here  that 
a  reporter  has  been  employed  to  make  verbatim  reports  of  the 
discussions,  and  that  any  newspaper  or  other  party  can  have 
copies  of  these  reports  by  sharing  its  or  his  proportion  of  the 
expense.  The  Americait  Engineer,  the  American  Machinist 
and  Engineering  News  are  the  only  papers  which  have  thus  far 
agreed  to  enter  into  this  arrangement. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening, 
March  14.  The  subject  for  that  evening  will  be  "  Testing 
Machines  and  Tests  of  Materials,"  The  introductory  address 
will  be  by  Mr.  J.  Sellers  Bancroft,  of  Philadelphia,  who  will 
describe  the  recent  improvements  which  have  been  made  in 
the  Emery  system  of  testing  machines. 

Members  have  the  privilege  of  inviting  friends,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  issue  blank  cards  of  invitation  to  the  members  which 
can  be  used  as  they  see  fit.  The  next  meeting  promises  to  be 
of  great  interest  to  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  tests  or  test- 
ing of  materials  used  in  engineering. 


THE   LIMIT  OF  INTELLECTUAL  ELASTICITY 
OF  AN  AVERAGE  AUDIENCE. 


In  Balfour  Stewart's  admirable  ''Lessons  in  Elementary 
Physics"  he  says :  **  There  is  a  limit  witliin  which  a  body 
may  be  temporarily  acted  upon  with  the  certainty  of  its  re- 
covering its  figure  when  the  force  is  withdrawn,  and  this  limit 
is  called  the  limit  of  elasticity,  the  word  elasticity  denoting  ten- 
dency to  recovery.  When  this  limit  is  overpassed  the  body 
does  not  recover  itself,  but  becomes  weaker  and  weaker,  until 
at  length  it  yields  to  the  applied  pressure. '  * 
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Some  intellectaal  phenomena  seem  to  be  controlled  by  an 
analogous  law.  Our  minds  may  be  subjected  to  a  given 
amount  of  tension,  not  exceeding  a  certain  limit,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  recoTcring  their  original  attitude  ;  but  if  taxed  beyond 
this  lioodt,  our  attention  becomes  weakened  until  finally  appre- 
hension fails,  and  ''  the  subsequent  proceedings  interest  us 
no  more." 

The  existence  of  a  physical  limit  of  elasticity  in  solid  bodies 
may  be  proved  from  certain  phenomena  which  occur  when 
such  bodies  are  subjected  to  tension.  In  a  similar  way  we 
may  study  the  intellectual  phenomena  which  are  manifested 
when  an  audience  is  '*  acted  upon/'  and  the  minds  of  those 
who  compose  it  are  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  tension,  and  we 
may  thus  deduce  some  of  the  laws  which  control  tLe  mental 
operation  of  an  assemblage  of  people. 

But,  as  some  logician  has  asked,  *'  On  what  principle  do  we 
decide,  in  watching  a  succession  of  phenomena,  that  they  are 
connected  as  cause  and  effect,  that  one  happened  in  conse- 
quence of  the  happening  of  another  ?' '  In  the  present  instance 
we  may  adopt  John  Stuart  Miirs  statement  of  the  principle 
which  may  be  adopted  in  an  investigation  of  this  kind.  This 
statement  he  calls  the  "  canon  of  the  method  of  difference," 
and  it  is  as  follows  : 

"  If  an  instance  in  which  the  phenomenon  under  investiga- 
tion occurs,  and  an  instance  in  which  it  does  not  occur,  have 
every  circumstance  in  common  save  one,  that  one  occurring 
only  in  the  former,  the  circumstance  in  which  alone  the  two 
instances  differ  is  the  cause,  or  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
cause,  of  the  phenomenon." 

To  apply  this  method  in  determining  whether  an  ordinary 
assemblage  of  people  has  any  intellectual  limit  of  elasticity, 
we  need  *'  an  instance"  in  which  a  body  of  people  is  subjected 
to  a  limited  degree  of  mental  tension,  repeated  many  times, 
and  from  which  they  always  regain  what— to  use  Balfour 
Stewart's  physical  phraseology— we  may  call  the  **  figure"  of 
their  minds. 

Then  we  need  another  instance  in  which  the  limited  degree 
of  mental  strain  referred  to  is  "overpassed,"  and  from  the 
repetition  of  which  the  audience  does  not  recover,  but  its  at- 
tention becomes  weaker  and  weaker,  until  at  length  it  fails 
altogether  to  apprehend  the  discourse  to  which  it  is  subjected. 

Happily  for  our  hypothesis  and  for  our  investigation,  wc 
have  two  such  instances.  The  one  was  anticipated  by  a  notice 
dated  February  5,  in  which  it  was  said  that 

**  The  second  meeting  of  Members  of  the  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  pertaining 
to  their  occupations  will  be  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Society,  at 
No.  12  West  Thirty-first  Street,  New  York,  on  Wednesday 
evening.  February  14,  at  8  p.m.  The  subject  which  was  dis- 
cussed on  January  10—*  the  Devblopment  of  Stationary 
Engines,  as  illustrated  by  those  exhibited  at  the  Columbian 
Exhibition  in  Chicago  ' — will  be  continued  at  the  next  meet- 
ing.* The  introductory  address  will  be  by  Mr.  John  £.  Sweet, 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  subject  will  then  be  open  to  gen- 
eral discussion." 

The  other  was  announced  as  follows  : 

*'  The  next  meeting  of  the  New  York  Railroad  Club  will  be 
held  at  12  West  Thirty-first  Street,  on  Thursday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1894.  Mr.  R.  A.  Parke  will  read  a  paper  entitled 
'  The  Vertical  Influence  of  Counterbalancing '  (on  locomo- 
tives). There  will  be  proofs  of  the  text  and  illustrations  for 
distribution  among  members  present." 

The  introductory  address  of  Professor  Sweet,  which  was 
read  at  the  meeting  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  will  be  found 
on  another  page,  with  part  of  the  discussion  thereon.  The 
other  paper  on  Counterbalancing,  owing  to  the  limited  space 
available  in  The  American  Engineer,  the  hard  times,  the 
heavy  expense  of  setting  up  a  great  many  abstruse  mathe- 
matical formulsB,  and  for  other  reasons  has  not  been  repub- 


lished, nor  would  our  readers  probably  be  much  interested  in 
the  discussion  wliich  followed  the  paper.  The  two  meetings, 
however,  supplied  the  instances  which  Mill  says  are  needed  to 
determine  that  the  succession  of  phenomena,  which  were 
manifested,  were  connected  as  cause  and  effect — that  is,  the 
two  meetings  "  had  every  circumstance  in  common  save  one," 
and  the  phenomenon  under  consideration  occurred  at  the  one 
meeting,  and  did  not  occur  at  the  other.  Or,  to  express  it 
differently,  the  audience  in  the  one  case  was  acted  upon  by 
intellectual  forces  repeated  temporarily  many  times,  and  in 
each  case  it  recovered  its  "figure,"  and,  apparently,  when 
the  discussion  was  ended  the  apprehensive  capacity  of  the 
audience  was  as  great  as  when  the  meeting  began.  On  the 
second  evening,  however,  it  was  obvious  that  the  elasticity  or 
"  the  tendency  to  recovery"  of  the  attentions  of  those  present 
was  ''overpassed."  As  already  remarked,  the  two  meetings 
*'  had  every  circumstance  in  common  save  one"— that  was  the 
character  of  the  papers.  Our  readers  may  judge  of  Professor 
Sweet's  paper  themselves— probably  few  of  them  will  begin 
reading  it  without  finishing  it  at  one  sitting.  It  is  clear  and 
incisive,  with  veins  of  humor  running  through  it  like  the 
3triations  in  a  crystal.  There  is  not  a  dull  or  obscure  line  in 
the  whole  of  it,  and  it  has  pre-eminently  the  merit  of  lucidity. 
When  he  ended  the  reading  of  it  there  was  a  general  manifes. 
tation  of  resilient  satisfaction  through  the  whole  audience. 
Each  individual  seemed  to  recover  his  mental  spring  the  mo- 
ment the  professor  relieved  the  gentle  and  agreeable  strain  on 
their  attojition. 

It  may  be  said  of  an  audience  as  Mr.  Clark— in  his  woik'on 
the  Britannia  and  Conway  tubular  bridges— said  of  girders, 
that  "  time  is  an  important  element  in  producing  the  ultimate 
permanent  set  in  any  elastic  material."  In  all  thewrought- 
iron  girders  which  he  tested,  ho  says  that  "a  considerable 
time  elapsed  befcre  they  attained  a  deflection  which  remained 
constant."  That  this  principle  is  a  law  of  intellectual  as  well 
as  physical  statics  was  recognized  by  the  Committee  which 
has  charge  of  the  meetings  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  in  the  rule  which  has  been  adopted  by 
them,  requesting  the  principal  speaker  of  each  evening  not  to 
occupy  more  than  30  minutes,  and  limiting  those  who  take 
part  in  the  discussion  thereafter  to  five  minutes.  For  such 
periods  of  time  an  audience  will  have  the  power  of  resisting  a 
degree  of  strain  without  deformation,  which,  if  imposed  for 
longer  periods,  would  result  in  an  enduring  stretch,  which 
may  be  manifested  by  frequent  yawning  and  lateral  deflections. 
At  the  meeting  referred  to,  the  demands  made  upon  the  atten> 
tion  of  the  audience  were  much  below  the  elastic  limit,  both 
in  the  introductory  address  and  in  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed. When  the  meeting  ended  the  audience  seemed  to  re- 
bound, and  was  in  an  alert  and  even  jovial  state  of  mind.  All 
were  apparently  interested  and  entertained,  some  were  in- 
structed, and  probably  others  will  .itimately  be  pecuniarily 
profited  by  reason  of  being  present.  Many  of  those  who  were 
there  congratulated  others  who  were  present  on  the  fact  that 
there  had  been  *'  a  good  meeting."  As  these  meetings  are  to 
a  considerable  extent  experimental— tlie  one  referred  to  being 
only  the  second  one  of  the  series— the  interest  which  was  mani- 
fested was  especially  gratifying  to  those  who,  in  a  measure, 
are  responsible  for  them  and  for  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
conducted.  That  the  attention  of  the  audience  was  not 
stretched  beyond  its  intellectual  elastic  limit  was,  however, 
obvious,  and  was  due  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  if  not  en- 
tirely, to  the  fact  that  those  who  took  part  in  it  recognized 
that  '*  a  listener  has  at  each  moment  but  a  limited  amount  of 
mental  power  available,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  this  attention  should  be  economized,  and  that  ideas  should 
be  presented  so  that  they  may  be  apprehended  with  the  least 
possible  mental  effort." 

As  a  contrast  to  this  meeting,  the  one  held  on  February  15 
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may  be  quoted.  The  paper  which  was  then  read  occupied 
30  pages  of  cloeely  printed  minion  type,  interspersed  from 
beginning  tc  end  with  mathematical  formula,  of  a  high  degree 
of  tensile  strength,  or,  to  use  a  more  expressive  synonym,  they 
were  Untgh.  It  would  be  a  very  useful  investigation,  and  it 
might  help  in  the  advancement  of  science  and  general  engi- 
neering knowledge,  if  some  one  would  make  a  series  of  tests 
of  the  capacity  of  resistance  of  an  audience  to  mathematical 
strain,  and  would  tabulate  the  results,  or  would  plot  them  in  a 
graphical  diagram.  The  investigation  might  be  conducted 
somewhat  in  this  way :  the  investigator  would  prepare  a  series 
of  mathematical  demonstrations  of  a  progressive  character, 
beginning  with  examples  in  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  and 
progressing  gradually  to  increasingly  difficult  problems  fol- 
lowed by  algebraic  formulae  arranged  in  similar  order,  which 
could  be  succeeded  by  demonstrations  and  elucidations  in 
which  trigonometry,  calculus  and  other  tenacious  mathemati- 
cal meth'Mls  are  employed.  The  "  sums,"  formulss  and  dem- 
onstrations to  be  numbered,  and  each  person  in  the  audience 
to  be  provided  with  a  card,  and  after  the  mathematical  elucida- 
tion has  t)een  inscribed  on  a  blackboard  and  explained,  each 
person  to  mark  on  his  card  whether  he  comprehended  the 
demonstration  fully,  partially,  or  not  at  all.  From  these  cards 
a  series  of  what  may  be  called  moduli  of  comprehension  could 
be  established.  That  is.  the^'  would  show  how  many  persons 
in  an  audience  could  understtind  simple  arithmetical  proof  of 
any  proposition,  how  many  would  go  woolgathering  over 
decimal  or  vulgar  fractions,  the  proportion  of  people  to  whom 
algebra  is  as  Greek  is  to  all  who  know  but  one  language  and 
are  nol  Grecians.  It  would,  we  feel  sure,  be  demonstrated 
that  only  an  infinitesimal  number  of  persons  in  audiences, iike 
those  which  assembled  in  the  hall  of  the  Mechanical  Engineers 
on  February  14  and  15,  can  comprehend  an  elucidation,  in 
which  the  processes  of  calculus  are  employed,  by  merely  hear- 
ing it  read.  If  different  scientific  organizations  would  make 
such  tests  and  establish  what  might  be  called  factors  of  intelli- 
gence, they  would  be.  a  great  help  to  those  who  contemplate 
reading  papers  before  them  in  determining  the  limit  of  elas- 
ticity of  the  audience  before  which  they  are  to  appear.  If, 
for  example,  it  was  found  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  persons  who 
are  members  of  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  can  un- 
derstand arithmetical  demonstrations,  60  can  go  as  far  as  easy 
algebra,  40  per  cent,  cannot  folio  n  in  trigonometry,  and  only 
10  can  keep  up  when  an  author  plunges  into  calculus,  then, 
obviously,  the  character  of  his  paper  should  bo  determined  by 
the  number  of  people  he  desires  to  interest  and  instruct.  If 
it  is  his  purpose  to  interest  his  whole  audience,  he  will,  if  he 
is  wise,  do  as  Professor  Sweet  did— leave  out  all  mathematics. 
If  he  is  willing  to  ignore  the  10  per  cent,  who  cannot  follow 
in  arithmetic,  he  may  put  a  few  figures  in  his  paper,  or  he 
may  disregard  the  40  per  cent,  who  are  "  stumped"  by  algebra 
and  risk  a  few  or  many  formulae.  This  train  of  reasoning 
will  lead  inevitably  to  the  conclusion,  that  with  a  given  audi- 
ence a  paper  may  have  so  much  mathematics  in  it  that  it 
would  not  be  worth  while  to  read  it  at  all,  because  so  few  or 
none  could  understand  it.  It  would  be  somewhat  like  the  apho- 
rism of  the  young  artist  in  Punch,  who  painted  high-art  pic- 
tures which  no  one  would  buy,  and  was  asked  by  his  uncle 
why  he  did  not  paint  popular  pictures,  like  the  "  Derby  Day." 
The  answer  was  that  "art  is  for  the  few  ;  the  higher  the  art, 
the  fewer  the  few  ;  ultimately  the  highest  art  is  for  but  one, 
and  I  am  that  ONE."  There  are  papers  which  are  evidently 
written  for  but  one,  and  that  one  is  the  author.  The  question 
arises  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  read  such  papers.  They 
may  have  their  use  and  be  of  very  great  value,  but  the  read- 
ing of  tliem  before  a  miscellaneous  audience  is  probably  of  no 
benefit  to  any  one.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  were  not  three 
persons  in  the  audience  who  listened  to  the  paper  which  was 
read  at  the  Railroad  Club  on  the  evening  of  February  15,  or 


had  the  fortitude  to  hear  it  all,  who  could  follow  the  reason- 
ing or  the  demonstrations  which  the  author  had  elaborated, 
evidently  with  much  care  and  thought.  The  limit  of  elas- 
ticity of  that  audience  was  exceeded,  and  all  who  remained 
through  the  whole  reading  of  it  had  a  iTermanent  mental 
"  set,"  and  their  minds  were  stretched  to  such  an  extent  that 
very  few  of  them  reacted  when  the  tension  was  released. 
In  a  recent  magazine  article  the  author  advises  the  jocular 
story  teller,  before  telling  a  story,  always  to  calmly  put 
to  himself  the  question,  *'  Should  I A derive  pleas- 
ure   from    listening    to  this    from  the  mouth   of   B ?" 

Authors  of  papers  to  be  read  before  miscellaneous  audi- 
ences should  always  subject  themselves  to  a  similar  in- 
trospection, and  should  solemnly  ask  themselves  the  ques- 
tion, "  Would  I,  the  author,  be  interested  or  profited  from 

hearing  a  paper  of  this  kind  and  length  from  B or  any 

other  person  of  equal  caliber  to  myself  ?"  It  might  not  be  a 
bad  plan  for  committees  in  charge  of  such  meetings  to  put 
some  such  question  to  the  authors  of  papers  before  they  are 
read. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  very  great  folly,  at  the  present  day, 
for  any  one  to  underestimate  the  uses  and  value  of  mathe- 
matics as  an  instrumentality  for  analysis  and  investigation. 
The  projector  of  the  North  River  Tunnel,  who  testified  some 
years  ago  before  a  commission  that  he  thought  "  a  knowledge 
of  mathematics  dwarfed  a  man's  mind,"  has,  it  is  true,  a 
counterpart  in  a  venerably  protectionist  in  Philadelphia,  who 
in  a  recent  public  letter  expressed  the  opinion  *'  that  of  all  the 
institutions  in  the  country,  the  college  was  the  one  which  ex- 
erted the  most  pernicious  influence." 

We  all  recognize  the  uses  and  value  of  mathematics,  the 
regret  of  some  of  us  being  that  we  luiow  so  little ;  but  a  knowl- 
edge of  it  is  somewhat  like  one's  underclothing— useful  and 
indispensable,  but  it  is  not  well  to  display  it  publicly. 

There  are  few  engineers  worthy  of  the  name  who  would 
build  a  bridge,  a  roof,  or  construct  a  machine  without  taking 
into  account  the  elastic  limit  of  the  material  used,  and  who 
will  yet  appear  before  an  assemblage  of  people  without  giving 
a  thought  to  the  fact  that  the  attention  of  those  who  listen  to 
them  is  limited  by  laws  as  absolute  as  those  which  govern  the 
strength  and  resistance  of  iron  and  steel. 

Of  the  value  of  the  paper,  whose  form,  character  and  length 
has  been  commented  on,  we  will  for  the  present  at  least  have 
nothing  to  say.  Some  one  has  said  that  they  always  distrust 
a  conclusion  which  cannot  be  proved  in  any  other  way  except- 
ing by  mathematics.  There  is  some  reason  for  this  distrust. 
Whether  the  conclusions  which  were  reached  by  Mr.  Parke 
are  sound  or  not  will  not  now  be  discussed.  All  that  is  in- 
tended here  is  to  point  out  that  such  papers  are  unsuited  for 
reading  before  audiences  of  the  kind  that  assemble  at  the 
monthly  meetings  of  the  Railroad  Club— and  perhaps  it  would 
not  be  far  wrong  to  say,  or  any  other  audiences— unless  it  be 
a  very  few  who  are  well  up  in  mathematics  And  are  constantly 
using  it.  It  would  seem  as  though  a  short  catechism  might 
be  framed  which  would  be  useful  to  those  in  charge  of  and 
those  who  intend  to  read  papers  or  make  addresses  at  techni- 
cal and  other  meetings.  It  might  embrace  such  questions  as 
the  following  : 

Is  there  a  limit  within  which  an  audience  "maybe  tern* 
porarily  acted  upon  with  the  certainty  of  recovering  its 
figure"? 

When  this  limit  is  '*  overpassed,"  what  happens  ? 

What  proportion  of  the  audience  will  probably  understand 
and  follow  an  arithmetical  demonstration  by  merely  hearing 
it  read  ?  how  many  can  keep  up  with  the  algebra  in  the  paper  ? 
and  can  you  estimate  the  percentage  of  those  who  will  not  be 
vanquished  by  your  calculus  ? 

Estimated  in  time,  when  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  your  audi- 
ence will  b^  reached,  when  will  permanent  set  begin,  how 
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much  extension  may  be  expected,  and  how  much  will  the  area 
of  jour  audience  be  reduced  before  rupture  takes  place  ? 

In  some  cases— as  in  political  meetings— it  might  be  well  to 
consider  whether  the  reaction  at  the  point  of  rupture  may  not 
be  violent. 

It  would  seem  as  though  a  study  of  the  laws  of  intellectual 
elasticity  would  have  an  analogous  result  to  that  which  fol- 
lowed a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  physical  elasticity— in 
the  one  case  mechanical  structures  were  made  safer,  in  the 
other  there  would  be  much  less  risk  that  meetings  for  techni- 
cal discussion  would  fail  in  the  pui^ose  for  which  they  are 
held,  which,  it  may  be  assumed,  is  for  the  entertainment,  in- 
struction and  profit  of  those  who  attend  them. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Helical  Gears.    A  Practical  Treatise.    By  a  Foreman  Pat- 
tem-Maker.    Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York. 

This  book  gives  very  clear  and  detailed  directions  for  the 
guidance  of  the  patternmaker  in  laying  out.  constructing, 
and  molding  helical  gears— that  is,  gears  in  which  the  acting 
surfaces  of  the  teeth,  instead  of  being  parallel  with  the  axes 
of  the  wheels,  as  in  ordinary  spur  and  bevel  gears,  are  heli- 
coids  about  these  axes.  The  practical  instruction  is  so  ex- 
plicit, that  a  pattern-maker,  by  carefully  following  it,  could 
produce  the  best  attainable  results  with  verv  little  original 
thought  or  invention  on  his  own  part.  Considerable  informa- 
tion M  also  given  as  to  methods  of  molding  these  gears,  and 
altogether  the  subject  is  placed  in  a  clearer  light,  and  its  pos- 
sibilities and  diftlculties  more  fully  explained,  than  ever  before 
in  type. 

Tlie  author's  claims  as'to  the  advantages  of  helical  gears,  and 
the  more  theoretical  parts  of  the  book  generally,  are  not  quite 
as  happy  as  those  parts  relating  to  the  actual  makinc  of  the 
patterns.  For  instance,  on  page  4,  he  states  that  the  diagonal 
thrust,  which  takes  place  at  all  points  of  contact  situated  away 
from  the  actual  pitch  point  of  cycloidal  gears,  is  an  evil  in- 
separable from  the  action  of  ordinary  gears  which  it  is  desira- 
ble to  eliminate.  If  this  is  such  an  evil,  why  is  it  that  invo- 
lute teeth,  in  which  this  diagonal  thrust  is  always  present, 
even  at  the  pitch  point,  are  being  so  largeljr  used  in  the  best 
practice  of  to  dav,  and  are  rapidly  supplantine  the  cycloidal 
shape  ?  Again,  the  statement  that  the  driving  force  undergoes 
constant  variation  as  the  point  of  contact  between  the  teeth 
moves  away  from  the  pitch  point  is  very  misleading,  as  we 
know  that  with  properly  shaped  teeth  the  driving  force  is  con- 
stant throughout  the  whole  arc  of  action.  The  claim  on 
page  6  that  with  helical  teeth  "  the  wheela  would  revolve  by 
rolling  contact  without  sliding,  and  thus  approximate  to  the 
condition  of  ideal  cylinders  rolling  by  the  contact  of  smooth 
peripheries,"  would  be  rather  difficult  to  sustain. 

Helical  gears  would  be  used  much  more  generally  if  they 
could  be  made  as  accurately  and  as  cheaply  as  ordinary  gears, 
and  anything  which  tends  to  clear  up  the  mystery  surround- 
ing them,  or  to  simplify  the  methods  of  making  them,  or  to 
improve  their  shapes  and  accuracy,  is  very  dedrable.  This 
book  undoubtedly  has  tnis  tendency,  and  is  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  literature  on  the  subject.  It  will  prove  of  interest 
and  use  to  an^  pattern-maker  or  draftsman  who  has  much  to 
do  with  gearmg  of  any  description,  and  should  be  carefully 
studied  by  all  who  wish  to  make  this  kind,  or  are  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  their  use  would  be  beneficial  or  profitable. 


Hydraulic  Testing-Machines.  System  of  A,  II.  Emery, 
C.E,  As  Designed  and  Built  by  William  Sellers  &  Co.  (In- 
corporated). Philadelphia. 

This  publication  is  a  pamphlet  of  14  pp.,  7i  X  7i  in.,  in 
which  the  general  principles  of  the  Emery  testing  machine 
are  first  described  ;  extracts  from  reports  on  the  machine  made 
to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  tlie  American  Associa- 
tion of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers,  are  then  given.  The  latter  part  of  the  book 
has  the  title  of  "  Specification,"  but  it  is  really  a  description  of 
the  construction  of  different  types  which  are  made  by  this  firm. 
To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  testing  machines, 
and  have  comparatively  little  knowledge  of  them  or  of  the  Em- 
ery machine,  this  part  of  the  publication  under  review  will  seem 
quite  too  brief  and  lacking  in  lucidity.    It  is  very  doubtful 


whether  any  one,  even  the  most  skilled  mechanic,  could  get 
a  clear  idea  of  the  general  construction  of  the  machine  from 
the  description  given.  If  one  or  more  sectional  drawings  had 
been  added,  showing  its  principal  parts  or  organs,  with  letters 
of  reference,  the  reader  would  have  had  an  Image  of  these 
parts  and  their  relation  to  each  other  which  would  have  helped 
him  immensely  and  enabled  him  to  understand  the  general 
construction  without  difficulty. 

The  pamphlet  before  us  is  illustrated  with  half-tone  engrair- 
ings  of  a  Hydraulic  Support  Testing  Machine  of  a  capacity  of 
50S,OOO  lbs..  Horizontal  Type  Machines  of  100,000  lbs.,  200,000 
lbs.  and  800,000  lbs.  capacity,  and  a  Pump  for  Testing  Ma- 
chine with  Adjustable  Stroke. 

The  following  extract  will  interest  thn  general  as  well  as 
the  technical  reader : 

''  One  of  the '  proof '  experiments  by  the  United  States  Qov- 
emment  Board  was  the  breaking  in  tension  of  a  forged  iron 
link,  5  in.  in  diameter  between  the  eyes,  at  a  strain  of  722,800 
lbs.,  and  immediately  thereafter  a  single  horse-hair  seven 
thousandths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  was  slowly  strained,  and 
after  stretching  30  percent.,  snapped  under  the  recorded  strain 
of  16  oz.  Masses  of  metal  were  subjected  to  pressures  of 
1.000,000  lbs.  in  compression  alternately  with  eggs  and  nut- 
shells, and  in  all  cases  the  machine  operated  with  equal  ac- 
curacy.** 

The  typographical  work  of  this  catalogue  is  by  the  well- 
known  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  and  is  all  that  could  be 
desired. 


What  an  Engineer  Should  Know  about  Electricity. 
By  Albert  L.  Clough,  E.  E.  The  Mason  Regulator  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass.    4i  X  6}  in.,  108  pp. 

The  object  of  this  book,  the  author  says  in  his  preface,  is 
"  to  present  plainly  and  without  the  use  01  difficult  technically 
ties  or  mathematics,  to  all  who  have  to  deal  with  electrical 
appliances,  brief  descriptions  of  their  various  forms,  practical 
*  pointers '  on  the  troubles  to  which  they  are  liable  and  their 
remedies,  as  well  as  general  instructions  for  doing  simple  con- 
struction work,  such  as  is  often  needed,  as  a  slight  extension 
of  an  already  established  plant." 

It  begins  with  some  preliminary  explanations  and  definitions 
about  electricity  circuits,  volts,  amperes,  ohms,  etc.  Part  I 
is  on  Light  Current  Working,  and  contains  sections  on  the 
Battery,  Circuits,  Electric  Bells,  Burglar  and  Fire  Alarms, 
Electric  Gas  Lighting,  Dynamos.  Part  II  is  on  Heavy  Cur- 
rent Applications,  and  discusses  Incandescent  Electric  Light- 
ing, Arc  Lighting,  Transmission  of  Power,  Storage  Batteries, 
and  ends  with  the  Rules  and  Requirements  of  tlie  Under- 
writers' Association  with  reference  to  the  use  of  electric  appli- 
ances. ' 

The  book  is  written  in  very  simple  and  clear  language,  and 
is  full  of  information  for  those  who  have  the  care  of  electric 
appliances.  The  deficiency  in  it  seems  to  be  that  it  is  assumed 
that  the  novice  knows  more  than  he  really  does,  and  matters 
which  no  doubt  are  extremely  i)1ain  to  the  writer  are  not  suf- 
ficiently explained.  The  book  is  also  without  an  index,  which 
is  an  unpaidonable  literary  sin. 


The  National  Car  and  Locomotive  Builder.  This  pub- 
lication comes  to  us  each  month  apparently  undiminish^  in 
prosperity  by  hard  times,  and  with  no  loss  of  interest  on  ac- 
count of  the  dullness  in  business.  The  February  number  con- 
tains a  number  of  very  interesting  articles — one  on  Passenger 
Car  Construction,  by  Ernest  Merrick,  in  which  some  new 
methods  are  described,  and  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  abandon 
the  use  of  end  platforms.  Another  article  is  a  report  on  the 
Best  Method  of  Securing  Cylinders,  Smoke-Boxes,  and  Frames 
on  Locomotives,  which  was  made  to  the  Southern  &  South- 
western I^ilway  Club.  Some  of  the  circulars  of  tlie  Master 
Car-Builders  are  reprinted,  and  much  other  information  is 
given  which  will  interest  those  who  are  concerned  in  tlie  con- 
struction or  maintenance  of  rolIin|^  stock.  One  editorial  arti- 
cle, however,  is  not  cheerful  reading.  It  discusses  the  ques- 
tion, "  Where  is  the  safest  place  on  a  train  ?"  and  points  out 
with  considerable  minuteness  of  detail  and  show  of  technical 
knowledge  when  and  where  a  traveler  is  most  likely  to  have 
his  neck  or  his  bones  broken. 

It  is  announced  that  the  directory  of  railroads  and  railroad 
officers,  which  is  so  useful  and  convenient  an  appendage  to 
this  publication,  has  been  officially  corrected,  and  that  the 
publisher  has  abandoned  machine-set  for  hand -set  type,  and 
prognosticates  a  generally  improved  tone  in  business,  for 
which  we  are  all  looking  so  anxiously.  There  is  a  kind  of 
satisfied  tone  about  the  publication  which  'implies  a  comforta- 
ble bank  account  and  general  prosperity. 
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Railroad  Car  Journal.  The  bound  volume  of  the  Bail- 
road  Gar  Journal  for  ihe  year  1B93  comprises  a  very  complete 
record  of  what  has  been*  done  Id  c^r  construction  during  the 
past  year.  While  it  is  almost  absolutely  impossible,  as  all 
railroad  men  are  aware,  to  obtain  matter  in  regard  to  the  car 
construction  and  car  designing  which  bears  the  stamp  of  abso- 
lute .novelty,  yet  the  illustrations  and  the  matter  contained 
in  the  paper  under  review  constitute  a  valuable  record  of  cur- 
rent practice  and  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past.  There 
are  numerous  working  drawings  which  afford  all  the  informa- 
tion which  would  be  required  for  a  duplication  of  the  original 
in  the  shop,  as  well  as  photographs  or  perspective  views  giv- 
ing an  idea  of  the  external  appearance  of  the  cars  and  car 
machinery  described.  The  paper  is  neatly  printed,  and  evi- 
dently considerable  care  \s  taken  in  the  selection  of  matter  and 
in  the  editing  of  the  same,  and  the  whole  contains  a  deal  of 
yaluable  information  fcr  car  builders. 


A.N  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Steak  Engine,  toith 
Questions  for  Examination,  By  Randall  W.  McDonnell. 
Dublin  :  William  McGee  ;  London  :  Marshall  &  Co.  7i  X 
4f  in.  48  pp. 

The  supply  and  demand  for  books  on  the  steam-engine 
seem  to  be  unlimited,  and  yet  an  editor  of  a  technical  journal 
is  seldom  puzzled  more  than  he  is  when  asked  to  recommend 
a  book  on  this  subject. 

The  little  volume  before  us.  we  are  informed,  is  the  work 
of  a  very  young  man,  who  has  evidently  tried  to  explain  what 
he  has  learned  from  books  and  other  sources,  and  has  done  it 
very  well.  It  begins  with  an  explanation  of  the  old  New- 
comen's  engine  and  then  advances  to  Watt  and  to  modern 
practice.  It  is  obviously  the  work  of  an  amateur  author,  but 
is  better  than  many  books  by  writers  of  more  mature  years. 


Dynamo  and  Motor  Building  for  Amateurs.  By  C.  D. 
Parkhurst,  U.S.A.  The  W.  J.  Johnston  Company,  Lim- 
ited, New  York.    6|  X  4f  in.,  168  pp. 

This  simple  book  is  ''  an  attempt  to  describe  to  amateurs 
such  forms  and  types  of  motors  and  dynamos  as  are  siinplv 
and  easily  made."  It  contains  directions  for  making  A  Small 
Electric  Motor  for  Amateurs  ;  A  "  Home  Made  Electric 
Motor ;  A  Sewing-Machine  Motor  for  Amateurs ;  Armature 
Windings  ;  Connections  and  Currents  ;  A  Fifty -Light  Incan- 
descent Dynamo,  and  an  Appendix. 

The  book  is  clearly  written,  with  very  full  and  detailed 
directions  for  doing  what  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  author  to 
explain. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES. 


Thb  Lunkenhbimer  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  have  issued 
a  neat  folder  illustrating  their  "  Renewable  Seat-Gate  Valves,*' 
of  which  different  styles  are  represented,  with  a  table  giving 
price-list,  dimensions,  weights,  etc. 


The  Young  &  Willbver  Automatic  Mechanical  Rail- 
road Block-Sional  Company,  of  204  Walnut  Place,  Phila- 
delphia, have  issued  a  small— 5|  X  8^  in. — circular  of  8  pp., 
containing  a  description  of  their  block  signals.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  description  is  not  accompanied  with  en- 
gravings of  their  apparatus,  as  no  one  can  get  a  clear  idea  of 
its  construction  without  such  illustrations. 


The  Dbtrick  &  Harvey  Machinb  Company,  of  Baltimore, 
send  us  a  neat  pocket  diary  and  memorandum  book  for  1894. 
It  contains  some  useful  data  about  population  and  postage 
and  calendars  for  1894  and  1895.  It  also  conveys  the  informa- 
U on— and  this  is  perhaps  its  most  important  function— that 
the  publishers  are  Designers  and  Builders  of  Experimental 
and  Special  Machinery  of  all  kinds  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Open  Side  Planer. 

The  Magnolia  Metal  Company,  of  74  Cortlandt  Street, 
New  York,  have  published  a  sheet  containing  half-tone  en- 
gravings of  22  di  fferent  bearings.  These  apparentl v  are  shown 
as  they  appeared  after  being  tested,  but  the  whole  matter  is 
presented  in  such  an  incoherent  way,  both  typographically 


and  rhetoricallv,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  at  the  signi^cance 
of  the  illustrations  or  the  fragments  of  reports  acoompaoviDg 
them.  The  purpose  of  the  publication  is  to  show  that  Mag- 
nolia metal  came  out  ahead,  in  some  tests  which  were  made 
somewhere  by  somebody,  but  neither  the  place  where  the 
tests  were  made  nor  the  parties  who  made  them  are  clear  from 
the  publication  before  us. 


Knowles  Special  Catalogue  of  Power  TmiPB,  for  Pap&r 
and  Pulp  Mills.  Knowles  Steam  Pump  Works,'  98  Liberty 
Street,  New  York.    6f  X  7f  in.,  81  pp. 

The  publishers  sav  of  this  that  it  is  a  special  catalogue  of 
paper-maker's  belt  driven  pumps.  The  following  different 
Kinds  of  pumps  are  illustrated  and  described  by  excellent  en- 
gravings and  clear  descriptions  :  Vertical  Triplex  Boiler  Feed 
Pump,  Horizontal  Single  Boiler  Feed  Pump,  Horizontal  Du- 
plex Li^ht  Service  Pump,  Vertical  Triplex  Pressure  Pump 
for  Hyaraulic  Pulp  Grinders.  Horizontal  Duplex  Pressure 
Pump  for  Hydraulic  Pulp  Grinders,  Vertical  Poet  Stuff  Pump, 
Vertical  Fly-wheel  Stuff  Pump,  Vertical  Fly-wheel  Post  Stuff 
Pump,  Vertical  Duplex  Geared  Stuff  Pump,  Triplex  Stuff 
pump.  Suction-box  Vacuum  Pump,  Vacuum  Pump  for  Re- 
volvmg  Suction-box,  Vacuum  Punip  for  Sulphite  Process, 
Underwriter  Fire  Pump,  Automatic  Beceiver  and  Pumps. 

The  engraving,  printing,  and  descriptions  are  all  excellent. 


Ball  Balanced  Compound  Locomotive.  21  pp.,  6i  X  9i 
in.  This  pamphlet  describes  a  form  of  locomotive  with  out* 
side  cylinaers  arranged  "tandem"  fashion.  The  centers  of 
the  two  low-pressure  cvlinders  are  sufficiently  near  together 
to  be  connected  to  crank- pins  close  to  the  wheels.  The  cen- 
ters of  the  high-pressure  cylinders  are  farther  apart,  and  they 
are  connected,  by  separate  connecting-rods,  to  pins  on  return 
cranks  attached  to  the  main  crank- pins.  These  two  pins  are 
set  opposite  to  each  other,  so  that  the  reciprocating  parts  of 
one  cylinder  balance  those  of  the  other.  The  trailing  wheels 
also  have  return  cranks,  and  there  are  two  coupling-rods  on 
each  side  of  the  engine,  which  is  of  the  American  type. 

There  are  also  illustrations  of  an  eight-wheeled  suburban 
locomotive  of  the  Forney  type  with  the  balanced  compound 
features  adapted  to  it.  These  are  all  very  well  illustrated,  the 
engravings  being  made  from  excellent  drawings,  but  which 
have  been  reduced  too  much,  the  dimensions  being  illegible. 

The  office  of  the  Company  is  at  83  Church  Street,  New 
York. 


After  the  Fair.  Twenty -fifth  Anniversary  Souvenir  of  the 
Pa^e  Belting  Company,     Concord,  N.  H.    6^  X  9i  in.,  36  pp. 

The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  publish  the  judges'  re- 
ports and  awards  which  were  made  to  the  Page  Belting  Com- 
pany, for  leather  belting  exhibited  at  the  Columbian  Exhibi- 
tion, and  also  to  illustrate  and  describe  their  exhibits  at  the 
great  *'  show."  The  first  few  pages  are  devoted  to  the  awards 
and  reports,  and  to  "  Corroboratory  Testimony"  of  those 
awards.  This  testimony  consists  of  a  series  of  letters  from 
the  parties  who  used  the  Page  belting  at  the  Exhibition, 
l^hese  are  followed  by  a  series  of  half-tone  enaravings  blow- 
ing the  various  exhibits  of  the  Company. witn  descriptions 
thereof.  There  is  also  a  history  of  the  Company  with  a  view 
of  their  original  shops  of  1868,  and  of  their  present  works  at 
Concord,  N.  H.  The  last  page  contains  views  of  their  ware- 
houses at  91  Liberty  Street,  New  York  ;  81  Pearl  Street,  Bos- 
ton ;  165  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  and  42  Sacramento  Street,  San 
Francisco.  On  the  last  outside  cover  is  a  diagram  showing  a 
whole  hide  of  leather,  and  descriptions  of  now  it  is  cut  to 
make  different  kinds  of  belting. 


Wheeler's  Imfroyed  Surface.  Condensers.  Wheeler  Con* 
denser  &  Engineering  Company,  New  York.  9i  X  5f  in., 
20  pp. 

The  outside  cover  of  this  publication  has  an  excellent  en* 
graving  showing  a  section  of  the  Wheeler  Surface  Condenser. 
It  is  printed  in  three  colors,  the  outlines  being  black  ;  the  brass 
parts  are  shown  in  yellow,  and  the  iron  or  steel  parts  in  blue. 

The  introductory  part  of  the  pamphlet  sets  forth  the  *'  Ad- 
vantages" of  the  condenser,  and  says  that  when  there  is  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water  available,  any  existing  high-pressure 
engine  can  readily  be  converted  into  a  condensing  engine  with 
a  resulting  economy  of  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  of  fuel.  A 
description  of  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  condenser 
and  of  the  improved  *'  Wheeler  Admiralty.  Tube,"  which  is 
used,  follows.  This  is  succeeded  by  excellent  wood-engrav- 
ings, showing  perspective  and  sectional  views  of  different 
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kinds  of  surface  condensers  made  by  this  Company.  An  illus- 
tration of  a  jet  condenser,  a  view  of  tbeir  works  at  Carteret, 
N.  J.,  completes  this  pleasing  and  satisfactory  publication. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  New  York  office  of  the  Company  is 
at  Nos.  39-41  Cortlandt  Street. 


Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Company.  12  pp..  5f  X  9  in. 
Roller  bearings  have  been  the  subject  of  the  dreams  of  innu- 
merable inventors  for  a  great  many  years  past.  In  the  pam- 
{)hlet  before  us  it  is  said  that  more  than  800  patents  have  been 
ssued  in  this  country  on  such  bearings,  and  yet  comparatively 
few  are  now  in  use,  and  those  only  under  slow-moving  mech- 
anism. Roller  bearings  which  have  heretofore  been  made  had 
to  be  turned,  hardened  and  accurately  finished.  The  same  is 
true  of  ball  bearings.  The  H^att  bearing  is  an  ingenious  de- 
vice to  get  over  the  difficulties  encountered  in  ouier  similar 
bearings,.and  consists  ot  flexible  bearings.  They  are  made  of  a 
ribbon  or  fiat  bar  of  steel  wound  on  a  mandrel  to  form  a  close 
spiral,  and  it  is  claimed  that  '*  such  a  roller  adapts  itself  per- 
fectly to  every  inequality  of  the  axle  or  the  bearing,  and  can- 
not be  crushed  or  distorted  by  side  strains  on  the  bearing  or 
bending  of  the  journal.'*  It  is  also  said  that  such  bearings  do 
not  require  to  t>e  turned  or  finished  in  any  wav,  and  are  there- 
fore much  cheaper  than  any  other  roller  or  ball  bearings  which 
have  heretofoie  been  proposed.  The  idea  is  a  very  ingenious 
one,  and  had  in  it  a  promise  of  great  success. 

Various  forms  and  applications  of  the  bearings  are  well  illus- 
trated and  described  m  the  pamphlet  which  has  been  issued 
by  the  Company,  whose  office  is  at  77  Liberty  Street,  New 
York. 


The  History  of  a  Lead- Pencil.  By  Walter  Day.  The 
Joseph  Dison  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  6f  X  ^ 
in.,  16  pp. 

Probably  of  the  millions  of  people  who  daily  use  lead-pen- 
cils very  few  have  any  idea  of  how  or  where  they  are  made. 
The  little  publication  which  the  Dixon  Crucible  Company  has 
just  issued  gi^es  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information  about 
the  different  kinds  of  pencils  which  they  make,  how  they  are 
manufactured,  and  why.  The  pamphlet  is  as  interesting  as  a 
good  novel,  and  probably  few  who  have  the  time  to  read  it 
will  lay  it  down  without  finishing  it. 

The  first  part  of  the  description,  however,  has  a  sort  of 
strident  personal  flavor,  which  may  have  somewhat  the  same 
effect  on  its  readers  that  those  people  have  who  take  the  lib- 
erty of  slapping  us  on  the  back  or  punching  us  with  their 
sticks  or  umbrellas.  The  author  has  taken  liberties  with  the 
reader  which  are  not  entirely  agreeable.  He  begins  with  the 
imperious  command,  printed  in  caps,  **Take  that  pencil 
OUT  OK  YOUR  pocket."  It  would  not  be  pleasant  to  have 
a  stranger  say  that  to  us,  nor  is  it  pleasant  to  read.  The 
first  person  singular  occurs  oftener,  too,  than  is  agreeable. 
Barring  these  slight  lapses  of  good  taste,  this  little  history  is 
very  pleasant  and  profitable  retiding.  It  is  well  illustrated 
with  excellent  wood  cuts  of  the  mines,  mills,  and  works  of 
the  Company,  a  portrait  of  its  founder,  various  kinds  of  pen- 
cils made  by  it,  and  finally  a  view  on  Crystal  River,  Fla., 
showing  the  rafting  of  cedar  logs  to  the  Dixon  mill,  with  a 
fine  alligator  in  the  foreground,  who  evidently  is  not  happy 
because  he  is  not  provided  with  a  Dixon  pencil. 


Our  Share  in  Coast  Defense— Par<  //.   "  Builders'  Iron 
Foundry,  Providence,  R.  I.    55  pp.,  6  X  9  in. 

In  the  brief  preface  to  this  pamphlet  the  publishers  say 
that,  "  In  publishing  the  pamphlet  *  Our  Share  in  Coast  De- 
fense—Part 1,'  we  gave  in  popular  form  a  rather  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  12  in.  Brccch-Loading  Rifled  Mortars  and  the  meth- 
ods which  we  employ  in  theirmanufacture.  We  now  supple- 
ment that  pamphlet  by  reprinting  extracts  from  Gorernment 
Specifications  and  Inspectors*  Reports,  believing  that  more 
complete  descriptions,  exact  particulars,  and  minute  details 
will  interest  mechanical  engineers  and  others  who  follow  ad- 
vanced foundry  and  machine-shop  practice." 

The  frontispiece  is  a  half  tone  engraving,  showing  the  ]2in. 
breech  loading  rifled  mortars,  which  was  published  in  The 
American  Engineer  of  last  September.  This  is  followed  by 
specifications  of  their  manufacture,  with  illustrations  of  the 
form  and  position  from  which  test  pieces  are  taken.  An  out- 
line engraving  and  outside  dimensions  and  another  sectional 
view  of  one  of  the  mortars  is  then  given,  with  specifications 
governing  the  finishing  and  assembling  thereof.  Other  in- 
terior views  in  the  foundry  are  also  given,  with  an  outline 
view  of  an  old  style  13-in.  seacotist  mortar.    The  metal  which 


is  used  and  the  process  of  manufacture  is  described,  and  re- 
ports of  tests  of  the  materials  used  are  given.  A  description 
of  the  method  of  operating  the  breech  mechanism,  with  illus- 
trations of  it,  completes  the  work.  It  is  all  written  in  a  popu- 
lar way,  and  will  interest  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  subject 
which  it  discusses.  An  omission  to  be  noted  is  the  absence  of 
titles  to  most  of  the  engravings.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  people  into  whose  hands  any  book  falls  never  go  further 
than  to  look  it  through.  To  such  proper  titles  to  engravings 
are  a  great  help. 

The  Consolidated  Car-Heating  Company,  of  Albany,  have 
sent  us  a  poem,  by  Haines  D.  Cunningham,  '*  the  well-known 
newspaper  correspondent,*'  with  the  title  **  The  Car- heater 
and  the  Traveling  Public."  We  have  only  room  for  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  which  are  submitted  as  a  sample  : 

"  And  in  daytime,  midst  his  dreaming. 
Sits  the  solitary  traveler 
Peering  through  his  frosted  window, 
Out  upon  tlie  dreary  landscape 
Drifted  high  with  crystal  hillocks, 
Sicklied  o'er  with  pale  solstitial 
Sunlight  of  the  cold  north  winter. 
While  his  feet  are  warm,  and  legs,  too, 
Dangling  limp  against  the  pipe-ways." 

The  last  line  of  our  quotation,  it  will  be  seen,  does  not 
**  even  up"  quite  right.  The  following  amendment  is  there- 
fore suggested  : 

*'  While  his  feet  are  warm,  and  legs,  too, 
Ilis  corns  are  aching  in  a  tight  snoe." 

Seriously,  we  think  the  Consolidated  Car- Heating  Company's 
system  of  heating  is  belter  than  Mr.  Cunningham's  poetry, 
and,  by  means  of  the  Sewall  Steam  Coupler,  the  lines  of  pipe 
on  the  cars  are  connected  together  more  satisfactorily  than 
some  of  the  lines  of  the  poetry  are.  Still,  there  are  some 
strokes  of  genius  in  the  poem.  For  example,  the  following 
line  addres^  to  the  locomotive  : 

"  In  your  big,  black,  bulbous  boiler/' 

In  a  paragraph  from  the  Manitoba  Free  Press  the  Consoli- 
dated system  of  steam  heating,  which  has  been  adopted  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  is  commended.  We  have  not  re- 
ceived  any  newspaper  clippings  commending  the  poetry 
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SAVING  EFFECTED  BY  COMPOUND   LOCOMO- 
TIVES. 


Editor  of  the  Amebic  an  Engineer  and  Railroad  Journal  : 

Apropos  of  a  recent  discussion  relative  to  tbe  merits  of  tbe 
compound  locomotive,  I  am  now  able,  fortunately,  to  give 
you  some  data  relative  to  tbe  action  of  a  compound  locomo- 
tive on  tbe  Cbicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  wbicb, 
I  tbink,  will  be  01  interest. 

Tbe  data  was  gatbered,  not  to  determine  tbe  merits  of  tbe 
compound  locomotive,  but  because  tbe  general  officers  tbou^bt 
tbe  coal  record  for  a  certain  montb  was  too  bigb  on  tbe  didsTon 
on  wbicb  tbe  compound  was  running,  so  tbat  tbe  report  con- 
tained tbe  fuel  record  of  tbe  compound.  The  fuel  used  by 
eacb  engine  and  tbe  number  of  loaded  cars  bauled  was  looliea 
up  for  each  engine.  Tbe  results  are  stated  in  tbe  number  of 
pounds  of  coal  burned  in  bauHng  one  loaded  car  1  mile.  Tbe 
record  for  tbe  compound  was  8.27  lbs.  of  coal  per  loaded  car 
mile.  Tbe  best  record  for  any  simple  engine  of  tbe  same  class 
was  8.85  lbs.;  for  the  poorest,  6.32  lbs.;  for  tbe  average  of 
40  engines,  including  tbe  compound,  4.61.  So  that  tbe  saving 
made  by  the  compound  was  as  follows  :  Over  tbe  best  record 
of  any  other  engine  in  the  same  class,  15  per  cent.;  over  tbe 
poorest  record  of  a  simple  engine,  52  per  cent. ;  over  the  aver- 
age record  of  40  engines  of  the  same  class,  29  per  cent.  As 
tbe  compound  runs  in  tbe  pool  with  all  tbe  other  engines,  as 
the  record  covers  tbe  perioa  of  a  montb,  and  is  almost  a  dupli- 
cate of  a  similar  record  made  when  the  engine  was  new,  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  no  escape  from  tbe  conclusion  tbat  this 
compound,  at  least,  is  saving  us  at  least  25  per  cent. 

C.  H.  QUEREAU, 

Engineer  of  Tests. 


MARINE  NOTES. 


Japanese  Torpedo-boats.  —  Seventeen  torpedo-boats  are 
now  in  course  ot  construction  at  the  navy  yard  at  Kobe, 
Japan. 

,  The  Chinese  Navy  Worthless.— It  is  stated  at  Shanghai, 
''on  excellent  authority/'  tbat  tbe  real  reason  why  none  of 
tbe  Chinese  squadron  went  to  Bangkok  was  that  it  was  found 
there  was  not  one  of  tbe  squadron  prepared  for  such  a  voyage 
without  refitting,  tbe  internal  condition  of  tbe  ironclads  and 
cruisers  of-Cbina's  new  navy  being  very  imperfect. — London 
Daily  News. 

The  Loss  of  the  "  Kearsarge.  "—The  old  corvette  Kearsarge, 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  was  foundered  on  Roncador  on 
tlie  night  of  February  2.  She  is  one  of  the  two  vessels,  tbe 
Hartford  being  tbe  other,  which,  by  special  act  of  Congress, 
was  to  have  been  kept  in  commission.  Her  principal  victorv, 
for  wbicb  she  is  noted,  was  the  destruction  of  tbe  English- 
Confederate  cruiser  Alabama,  off  tbe  coast  of  France,  during 
our  late  Civil  War, 

A  Commerce  Destroyer.— Sir  E.  J.  Reed,  speaking  recently 
at  a  banquet  at  Cardlfr,  said  tbat  "  be  was  concerned  at  the 
present  moment  in  tbe  construction  of  a  foreign  cruiser,  a  ves- 
sel without  any  armor  at  all,  and  without  any  pretension  to 
be  anything  but  a  very  fast  vessel  built  for  tbe  purpose  of 
causing  what  mischief  she  could  under  certain  conditions.  He 
bad  no  hesitation  in  saying  tliat  every  one  of  tbe  guns  she 
carried  could  penetrate  tbe  unarmored  ends  of  10  of  the  Britisb 
line-of  battleships,  wbicb,  being  so  penetrated,  must  sink. 

The  Cruiser  **  Olympia. "— Tbe  report  of  tbe  trial  board  on 
tlie  speed  of  tbe  new  cruiser  Olympia,  which  was  run  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  Cliannel  off  tbe  coast  of  California,  gives  tbe 
vessel  a  speed  of  21.686  knots,  wbicb  means  a  premium  of 
$800,000  to  tbe  builders.  In  every  point  of  machinery,  speed, 
H.P.,  and  coal  consumption  tbe  plans  and  specifications  have 
been  beaten.  Tbe  required  pressure  test  was  160  lbs.,  tbat 
carried  was  166.S3  ;  at  tbe  starboard  engines  steam-chest  tbe 
register  was  166.75  ;  at  tbe  port  engines,  164.83. 

The  Cruiser  •*  Montgomery."— Tbe  trial  of  the  cruiser 
Montgomery,  which  was  held  off  New  Loudon,  in  Long  Island 
Sound,  shows  that  tbe  vessel  developed  a  speed  of  19.056  knots. 


Her  contract  called  for  a  speed  of  17  knots,  and  this  will  mean 
a  bonus  of  $200,000  to  the  builders,  the  Qovemment  paying 
$25,000  for  eacb  quarter  knot  in  excess  of  tbe  contract  speed. 
The  average  revolution  of  tbe  port  engines  during  tbe  trial 
were  180.7,  and  of  tbe  starboara  engine  180.8 ;  the  average 
steam  pressure  160  lbs.  On  a  requirement  of  16,000,  tbe  main 
engine's  indicated  H.P.  was  as  follows:  Starboard,  H.P. 
2.001 ;  first  LP.  8,097.3:  L.P.  3,198.5;  total,  8,297.6;  port, 
H.P.  1,903.2  ;  first  LP.  3,185.6  ;  L.P.  8,468.4  ;  total,  8,552.2  ; 
grand  total  for  main  engines.  16,849.8.  The  collective  H.P. 
of  the  main  and  auxiliary  engines  operated  during  the  trial 
amounted  to  17,813.08. 

It  will  take  from  seven  to  eight  months  to  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  tbe  Olpmpia  so  tbat  she  can  be  declared  in  com- 
mission. 

Life-Sayingr  Kites.— We  called  attention  in  our  issue  for 
September,  1893,  to  the  exoeriments  of  Professor  Q.  Wood- 
bridge  Davis,  in  sending  a  life-line  ashore  from  tbe  Brenton 
Reef  lightship.  These  experiments  have  been  followed  up  by 
others  at  Sandv  Hook,  which  were  equally  successful.  The 
kite  used  is  foldable  ;  tbe  sticks  are  of  ligbtiish  revolving  Apon 
a  common  center  axle,  and  the  frame  is  covered  with  oiled 
muslin.  Instead  of  a  single  line  leading  from  the  face  of  the 
kite,  two  lines  are  employed,  one  from  either  side,  and  hj 
checking  one  or  tbe  other  a  trifle  after  tbe  kite  has  been  raised, 
it  may  be  directed  four  compass  points  or  45"*  from  its  direct 
leeward  course,  so  tbat  it  may  be  landed  anywhere  within  an 
area  of  90".  The  value  of  this  steering  property  may  be  ap- 
preciated when  it  is  explained  tbat  it  often  happens  tbat  the 
only  near  land  to  a  wrecked  vessel  is  not  directly  to  the  lee- 
ward, but  to  the  right  or  left  of  that  point.  The  principle  of 
tbe  steering  action  of  tbe  kite  is  based  upon  tbat  of  tbe  fore- 
and-aft  sail,  wbicb  may  be  trimmed  to  a  certain  limit  without 
spilling  the  wind.  As  soon  as  tbe  kite  is  raised  and  tbe  guy- 
lines  adjusted  so  tbat  it  is  directed  aright,  these  are  secured  to 
a  wooden  float  or  buoy,  and  tbe  latter  is  thrown  overboard, 
having  to  it  a  light  but  strong  line  which  is  paid  out  as  tbe 
kite  flies  to  tbe  land,  dragging  tbe  buoy  through  the  water. 
When  tbe  float  reaches  the  beach  tbe  life-saving  crew  detach 
it  and  bend  on  to  tbe  ship's  rope  the  regular  lines  and  blocks, 
which  the  wrecked  seamen  haul  out  to  their  vessel  and  make 
secure,  according  to  the  directions  found  painted  on  the  small 
wooden  tags  fastened  to  tbe  blocks.  The  crew  are  then 
brought  to  land  either  in  the  breeches-buoy  or  life-car  hauled 
out  to  them  by  the  life-saving  crew. 


THE  BATTLESHIP  '•  TEXAS." 


The  battleship  Texas,  which  is  now  nearlng  completion  at 
tbe  United  States  Navy  Yard,  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  will  be  one  of 
tbe  most  powerful  battleships  of  tbe  new  Navy.  It  is  a  twin- 
screw  vessel  of  .the  belted  type,  built  after  the  designs  of  the 
Barrows  Ship  Building  Company.  It  has  a  belt  of  armor 
ad  midships  to  protect  tbe  vital  portions  of  tbe  ship,  as  well  as 
under-water  decks  from  tbe  ends  of  tbe  armor  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  vessel.  Her  dimensions  are  :  ijcngtb  between  per^ 
pendiculars,  290  ft.;  extreme  breadth,  64  ft.  1  in.;  molded 
depth  to  upper  deck,  2)9  ft.  8  in.;  draft  of  water  forward,  22 
ft. ;  draft  of  water  aft,  25  ft.  5  in. ;  giving  a  mean  draft  of  22 
ft.  6  in.  Tbe  displacement  when  brought  down  tp  tbis  draft 
is  6,300  tons,  and  tbe  transverse  meta-cenler  of  gravity  is  cal- 
culated at  3  ft.  If  in.  Tbe  longitudinal  mela-center  above  tbe 
center  of  gravity  is  estimated  at  237  ft.  When  being  loaded 
tbe  vessel  drops  1  in.  for  eacb  additional  30  tons,  and  tbe 
moment  required  to  change  the  trim  1  in.  in  1  ft.  is  432  tons. 

Tbe  engines,  which  we  will  illustrate  in  a  later  issue,  were 
built  by  the  Richmond  Locomotive  Works,  at  Richmond,  Va., 
from  designs  approved  by  tbe  Navy  Department,  and  have  an 
indicated  H.P.  of  8,600.  As  tbe  vessel  is  intended  purely  as 
a  fighting  machine,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  her  tbe 
excessive  speed  wbicb  has  been  attained  by  tbe  cruisers  Oolufn- 
bia  and  New  York  ;  therefore  her  maximum  speed  is  17  knots, 
and  she  will  be  given  a  complement  of  300  officers  and  men. 

Referring  to  our  cross-sectional  engraving,  tbe  vertical  keel 
is  made  of  steel  20  lbs.  to  the  square  foot,  and  reduced  to 
Hi  lbs.  at  the  ends.  It  is  39  in.  deep  amidships,  with  double 
angles  at  tbe  tube  of  3i  X  3  in.,  weighing  8  lbs.  to  the  foot. 
Tbe  outer  flat  keel  weighs  25  lbs.  per  square  foot,  and  tbe 
inner  17^  lbs.  to  tlie  square  foot.  From  tbe  fourth  longitudinal 
to  tbe  armament  shelf,  tbe  outer  and  inner  angles  are  3^  X  3  in. 
with  a  plate  between  lightened  with  boles.  The  frames  both 
before  and  abaft  tbe  armor  both  consist  of  Z  bars  6  X  3^  X  8 
in.,  weighing  15  lbs.  to  the  foot,  with  tbe  lower  ends  where 
they  come  down  on  the  armor  deck  secured  by  15-1  b.  plates, 
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and  they  are  split  where  coming  down  to  the  keel  with  a  10-lb. 
floor- plate  riveted  in.  The  bottom  plating  is  17^  lbs.  per 
square  foot,  and  runs  up  to  the  armor  deck  and  prolective 
deck ;  above  this  it  weighs  only  16  lbs.,  but  is  increased  to 
60  lbs.  in  the  wake  of  the  machine  guns.  The  inner  bottom 
is  10  lbs.  per  square  foot.  The  vessel  has  two  masts,  each 
with  military  tops.  The  vital  portions  of  the  vessel  are  pro- 
tected by  a  steel  armor  belt  12  in.  thick,  and  rising  2  ft.  above 
the  water-line,  and  extending  4^  ft.  below  it.  At  a  point 
18i  in.  below  the  water-line  the  armor  belt  begins  to  narrow 
down  until  it  is  6  in.  thick  at  the  bottom,  or  4^  ft.  below  the 
water-line.  This  armor  belt  protection  extends  over  the  en- 
gines, boilers,  and  magazines,  and  terminates  at  each  end  in  a 
steel  breastwork  6  in.  thick  extending  diagonally  across  the 
vessel.  The  backing  is  of  wood  6  in.  thick  at  the  top  and  ver- 
tical at  the  back,  so  that  at  the  bottom  it  is  12  in.  thick  widen- 
ing out  on  the  bevel,  which  has  already  been  referred  to  in 
the  armor.  Back  of  the  wood  packing  are  two  thicknesses  of 
25  lb.  plating.  The  shelf  plate  for  the  armor  weighs  25  lbs., 
and  back  of  this  plating  and  behind  the  packing  are  two  hori- 
zontal girders  formed  of  15  in.  plating  secured  to  the  plating 
behind  Ihe  packing  by  8^  X  8-in.  angles.  The  armored  pro- 
tective deck  is  worked  down  over  the  armor,  both  sloping 
slightly  down  from  the  ends  of  the  vessel  to  the  bow  ana  the 
stern.  This  deck  is  8  in.  thick  throughout.  The  lower  parts 
of  the  turret  and  the  machinery  for  working  the  guns  are  en- 
cased in  armored  redoubts  12  in.  thick  and  backed  by  6  in.  of 
wood.  These  turrets  are  plated  with  12-in.  armor.  There  is 
also  an  armored  conning  tower  12  in  thick  placed  forward  on 
a  level  with  the  bridge  with  an  armor  tube  leading  from  it 
8  in.  thick.  The  ammunition  masts  are  6  in.  thickness.  In 
our  next  issue  we  will  publish  a  detailed  description  of  the 
sections  of  this  turret,  with  the  hydraulic  operating  mechanism 
used  for  handling  it  and  the  guns,  which  was,  together  with 
the  endues  already  referred  to,  designed  and  built  at  the  shops 
of  the  Kichmond  Locomotive  Works. 

The  armament  consists  of  a  main  battery  of  two  12-in.  guns 
in  turrets  and  six  6-in.  guns  protected  by  shields.  The  12-in. 
guns  will  be  mounted  in  turrets  placed  en  icheUm,  so  as  to 
give  a  iore-and-aft  fire.  These  turrets  are  further  encased  in 
me  diagonal  redoubt,  which  is  heavily  armored  and  extends 
diagonally  across  the  vessel  from  one  turret  to  the  other,  as 
shown  on  the  plan.  Each  turret  has  a  complete  broadside 
fire  on  one  side,  and  has  a  train  on  the  opposite  side  40"*  for 
the  forward  gun  and  70**  for  the  aft.  A  6-in.  gun  is  placed 
forward  and  on  about  the  same  level  as  the  12-in.  gun,  each 
having  a  train  of  120'*.  The  remaining  four  6-in.  guns  are 
mounted  in  sponsons  on  the  main  deck,  two  having  a  train 
directly  forward  to  25**  abaft  the  beam,  and  two  directly  aft. 
These  are  also  clearly  shown  on  the  plan  engraving.  On  the 
main  deck  the  secondary  battery  consists  of  four  6-pdrs.,  four 
d-pdrs.,  and  four  47  mm  revolving  cannon,  each  of  which  is 
protected  by  1^  in.  steel  plating.  Two  Gatling  ^uns  and  two 
37  mm.  revolving  cannon  are  located  on  the  hnSge  deck,  and 
two  1-pdrs.  are  placed  on  tlie  fiiidg  bridge.  Two  Gatling  guns 
with  47  mm.  revolting  cannon  are  to  be  fought  from  the  mili- 
tary luast  tops  to  repel  boarders  and  torpedo-boat  attacks. 
Two  87  mm.  rapid-fire  guns  are  fitted  in  the  steam  cutters. 
The  magazine  for  the  main  battery  is  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  vessel  below  the  protective  deck.  The  ammunition  for 
the  secondary  battery  is  stowed  in  magazines  located  forward 
and  aft^  the  ammunition  bein^  passed  up  to  the  main  deck 
through  an  armor  tube  8  In.  thick.  Torpedoes  can  be 
projected  through  six  tubes,  one  through  the  bow,  one 
through  the  stern,  two  through  tlie  side  aft  above  water,  and 
two  through  the  side  forward  below  water. 

In  reference  to  the  motive  power,  as  we  intend  publishing 
in  a  later  issue  detailed  drawings  of  the  engines,  we  will  sim- 
ply state  here  that  it  consists  of  two  triple-expansion  engines 
placed  in  separate  water-tight  compartments.  The  water- 
tight compartments  here  run  longitudinally  through  the  length 
of  the  boiler  and  engine  space,  or  equivalent  to  the  length  of 
the  armor  plate.  Aft  and  forward  of  these  points  the  vessel 
is  divided  by  transverse  bulkheads  only,  the  longitudinal 
bulkheads  stopping  at  this  point.  The  cylinders  and  engines 
are  86,  51,  and  78  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  stroke  of  89  in. 
There  are  four  double-ended  boilers  14  ft.  diameter  X  17  ft. 
long,  the  steam  pressure  being  150  lbs.  The  grate-area  is 
504  sq.  ft.  As  the  engines  are  to  be  run  at  all  times  under  an 
air  pressure,  the  maximum  of  which  is  2  in.  of  water,  the  indi- 
cated H.P.  will  be  8.600.  Five  hundred  tons  of  coal  can  be 
stowed,  and  this  is  calculated  to  give  an  endurance  at  a  speed 
of  17  knots  of  1,110  nautical  miles  ;  at  16  knots,  an  endurance 
of  2,050  ;  and  at  12  knots  will  be  8,170  nautical  miles.  With 
a  coal  supply  of  850  tons  the  endurance  is,  for  a  speed  of 
16i  knots,  2,180  miles  ;  at  14.75  knots,  8,900  miles  ;  11.8  knots, 
61OOO  miles. 


The  vessel  is  to  be  fitted  as  a  flag-ship.  Directly  aft  on  the 
gun  deck  there  will  be  a  private  cabin  for  the  admiral,  and 
forward  of  this  will  be  his  dining-room  and  sleeping-cabin. 
Next  will  be  the  admiral's  iMith,  closet,  and  pantry.  Forward 
of  these  there  are  similar  accommodations  for  the  captain. 
Forward  of  this,  extending  across  the  vessel,  is  an  open  space 
with  two  passages  leading  forward  from  it.  These  passages 
enclose  the  wanl-room,  and  the  state-rooms  open  into  them 
from  the  sides.  There  are  nine  state-rooms  opening  into  these 
passages.  Beyond  the  ward-room  bulkhead  there  is  a  large 
open  space  which  can  be  used  by  the  steerage  officers.  The 
crew  are  berthed  forward  on  the  gun  and  bertn  decks. 

At  a  recent  visit  to  the  vessel  she  was  lying  tied  to  the  wharf 
at  Norfolk,  with  her  machinery  in  position.  Nearly  every- 
thing in  connection  with  the  engineenng  department  is  already 
located,  and  the  delay  now  is  waiting  for  the  armor.  It  is 
expected  that  this  will  be  delivered  early  this  month  and  that 
it  will  be  in  position,  so  that  the  sea  tnals  can  take  place  in 
June.  The  armor  is  beinf  manufactured  by  the  Bethlehem 
Iron  Works,  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


MEETING   OF   MEMBERS   OF  THE   AMERICAN 
SOCIETY  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS. 


The  second  meeting  of  members  of  this  Society,  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  technical  sublects.  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  So- 
ciety, at  No.  12  West  Thirty-first  Street,  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, February  14.  The  subject  which  was  discussed  at  the 
January  meeting—"  The  Development  op  Stationary  En- 
oiNBS,  as  illustrated  by  those  exhibited  at  the  Columbian  Ex- 
hibition in  Chicago"— was  continued  at  the  last  one.  Profes- 
sor John  E.  Sweet,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  read  the  opening  ad- 
dress, to  which  he  gave  the  title 

PllIMING, 

probably  because  it  was  intended  as  a  stimulus  to  the  members 
in  attendance  to  shoot  their  guns  off  in  the  subsequent  dis- 
cussion.   Professor  Sweet  said  : 

Mr,  CluUrman  and  Fellow-Members  : 

If  I  rightly  caliper  the  aim  the  promoters  of  this  monthly 
meeting  scheme  had  in  view  in  selecting  some  one  member  to 
open  the  discussion,  it  was  with  a  view  of  having  that  indi- 
vidual discuss  something  of  interest,  or  say  something  that 
shall  inspire  others  to  discuss  it ;  and  the  object  of  the  discus- 
siou  is  for  the  exchange  of  thought,  the  advancement  of  our 
engineering  knowledge  and  practice,  or  the  heralding  of  our 
mechanical  achievements  as  a  sort  of  mutual  admiration  so- 
ciety in  disguise. 

From  all  that  was  said  about  the  modern  steam-engine  at 
the  previous  meeting,  there  is  but  little  left  of  interest  for  me 
to  say,  and  my  only  hope  lies  in  saying  something  that  will 
strike  flashes  of  inspiration  from  others.  There  are  two  wavs 
to  promote  discussion  :  one  to  say  sopiethin^  the  listeners  like 
to  hear,  whereat  many  are  readv  to  add  their  hearty  endorse- 
ment, and  the  other  to  say  what  they  do  not  like  to  hear, 
which  will  bring  up  as  many  to  refute  the  assertions. 

Assuming  that  you  will  all  agree  that  the  latter  plan  is  likely 
to  make  things  more  lively,  your  committee  may  well  con- 
gratulate themselves  in  having  selected  for  this  purpose  one 
whose  proverbial  modesty  entitles  him  to  the  privilege  of 
ridiculing  the  past,  finding  fault  with  the  present,  and  criti- 
cising the  future  ;  besides  abusing  the  fraternity  in  general. 

In  considering  the  present,  let  us  review  the  past ;  and  trust- 
ing you  will  allow  me,  I  will  go  back  to  the  first  step  in  the 
stairway  of  my  interest  in  steam  engineering,  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society,  at  Battersey  Park,  in  Lon- 
don, 1862,  or  81  years  before  the  Columbian  Exhibition  at 
Chicago. 

I  remembered  that  there  was  a  lot  of  portable  engines  there, 
and  so  turned  back  to  some  printed  letters  written  home  at 
that  time,  and  find  this  paragraph :  "  But  one  still  greater 
feature  than  all  was  the  almost  incredible  number  of  portable 
steam-engines — 83  different  ones — all  with  steam  up  and  going 
at  the  same  time  and  driving  threshing  machines,  straw  cut- 
ters, grist-mills,  tile  and  brick  machines,  etc.  Six  or  seven 
were  traction  engines." 

To  this  I  might  add  something  about  steam  plowing,  which 
was  then  and  still  is  successfully  practised  in  England,  and 
the  steam  road  rollers,  which  were  common  ;  but  I  do  not  call 
up  this  subject  to  show  how  we  outstrip  all  other  nations  (in 
following  in  their  foot-steps),  but  to  call  attention  to  this  branch 
of  steam  engineering  (which  has  not  been  thus  far  considered) 
and  to  describe  one  of  the  many  things  I  saw  at  Chicago  which 
excited  my  liveliest  admiration. 
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A  traction  engine  of  not  the  largest  size,  built  somewhere  in 
Ohio,  well  invented,  not  very  well  designed,  frivolous  in  some 
of  its  details,  and  deplorable  in  workmanj^p,  was  harnessed 
to  a  5- ton  load  of  pig  iron  piled  on  a  stone  boat.  The  engine 
hauled  that  arouna  over  the  dry  ground  with  as  much  indiffer- 
ence as  if  it  had  been  so  many  pigs  of  pork.  It  went  down 
into  the  canal,  wallowed  around  like  a  sea-lion,  and  out  up  a 
bank  where  one  would  not  expect  to  see  a  team  draw  up  a 
wagon.  It  was  driven  up  to  a  railroad  track  where  the  ties 
had  been  blocked  up^  until  the  top  of  the  rails  were  2  ft.  above 
the  level.  The  engine  mounted  this  obstruction  diagonally, 
first  one  forward  .wheel,  then  the  other ;  then  alternately  the 
back  wheels  in  like  manner,  running  alonff  over  the  ties  and 
turning  off  diagonally  as  it  had  mounted>-m  fact,  performing 
the  feat  preciseljr  as  an  elephant  would  have  done,  and  with 
like  ease  and  indifference. 

I  was  so  astounded  at  this  exhibition,  so  elated  to  see  the 

I'ustifiable  pride  shine  out  of  the  builder's  countenance,  that 
did  not  stop  to  consider  then,  as  I  hesitate  to  question  now, 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  build  the  engine  with 
less  of  the  spirit  of  a  gymnast  and  more  in  line  of  durability 
in  its  legitimate  work.  Allowing  the  thing  to  be  worth  doing, 
the  man  who  did  it  is  never  likely  to  receive  half  the  credit  he 
deserves.  When  the  means  are  compared  with  the  end,  the 
builders  of  stationary  engines  and  locomotives  may  take  off 
their  hats  to  the  builders  of  traction  engines,  and  call  them 
brothers. 

Ajb  the  Cornish  pumping  engine  set  the  pace  in  steam  econ- 
omy for  half  a  century,  so  the  Cardiff  trial  of  portable  engines 
20  years  ago  set  the  mark  so  high  that  small  engines  of  no 
kind  have  as  yet  in  this  country  approached  it.  Compound 
portables  have  long  been  common  in  England,  though  they 
have  not  yet  appeared  here. 

To  go  back  to  the  same  year  1862,  the  year  of  the  second 
London  Exhibition,  my  memory  does  not  even  picture  the 
steam-engine  exhibit,  but  I  remember  Mr.  Porter  exhibited  a 
rapid-running  engine,  and  patented,  introduced  and  promoted 
the  manufacture  of  the  Richards  indicator. 

The  next  step  on  the  exhibition  ladder  was  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition of  1867.  At  that  exhibition  two  engines  of  mark  beyond 
all  others  set  their  hands  upon  the  industrial  world,  and  have 
held  them  there  for  a  generation—the  Corliss  engine  from  the 
parent  works  at  Providence,  and  the  Porter- Allen,  built  by 
Whit  worth.  While  the  Porter- Allen  was  admired  and  the 
makers'  name  demanded  respect,  it  was  too  novel,  untried,  or 
for  some  reason  did  not  take  root  in  Europe.  The  Corliss  en- 
gine, new  to  the  Continent,  was  admired  for  its  silver  jacket, 
polished  bonnets  and  general  trousseau,  ridiculed  for  its  com- 
plexity, but  understOMi  by  the  leading  engineers  of  Europe. 
Although  Mr.  Corliss  had  no  Continental  patents,  it  was  taken 
up  by  three  or  four  of  the  leading  manufacturers,  and  royalties 
paid  the  same  as  if  he  had  held  patents — ^honorable  deeds  cer- 
tainly ;  and  if  they  have  been  reciprocated  in  like  manner  to 
the  feast  extent,  the  fact  is  not  generally  known.  In  plain 
English,  if  any  American  has  paid  a  foreigner  royalty  on  an 
unpatented  invention,  some  of  his  friends  should  make  it 
known. 

While  the  natural  sons  of  neither  of  these  engines  (the  Cor- 
liss and  the  Porter- Allen)  were  shown  at  Chicago,  what  Chordal 
designated  the  Hyphen-Corliss  and  what  may  be  styled  the 
Fitzporter  engines  were  too  numerous  to  escape  attention-^in 
fact,  they  constituted  the  bulk  of  that  wondeiiul  collection  in 
Machinery  Hall.  It  may  be  true,  and  likely  is,  that  there 
were  high-speed  engines  built  before  the  Porter- Allen  engine, 
but  it  is  one  that  still  lives,  and  I  fancy  one  that  has  suffered 
least  by  changes  and  modifications,  certainly  least  of  any  in 
looks  ;  it  is  the  respected  parent  of  a  numerous  group  of  sons 
and  daughters-in-law  that  1  shall  speak  of  later. 

Mounting  the  third  step  of  our  experience,  the  Centennial. 
While  compound  engines  were  quite  common  in  Europe  and 
on  the  sea,  and  Adamson  had,  I  think,  built  his  quacfruple, 
none  were  shown  at  Philadelphia—in  fact,  our  own  engineers 
did  not  believe  in  them.  Although  the  single-cylinder  engine 
has  been  transformed  into  many  &apes,  it  had  tlien  reached  a 
pretty  high  state  of  completeness  ;  the  Buckeye,  the  only  en- 

fine  shown  at  both  Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  Corliss 
ad  reached  the  forms  they  followed  for  many  years.  The 
Corliss  centerpiece,  with  its  two  single  cylinders,  walking-beam 
and  30-ft.  gear,  was  one  of  the  grandest  steam-engine  mon- 
uments in  its  impressiveness  ever  erected ;  but  judged  in 
the  light  of  the  present  practice  showed  (as  Mr.  Porter  pointed 
out  at  the  time)  just  how  not  to  do  it.  In  explanation  of  this 
statement,  it  may  be  well  to  give  the  substance  of  a  friendly  crit- 
icism of  the  great  Corliss  triumph,  held  under  its  own  shadow. 
It  was,  as  you  all  remember,  a  beam-engine  with  two  40-in. 
cylinders,  10  ft.  stroke,  two  walking-beams  coupled  to  the  two 
cranks  of  a  shaft  carrying  a  30-ft.  gear  working  into  a  pinion  I 


some  12  ft.  in  diameter,  the  engine  making  from  85  to  88  turns, 
and  the  second  shaft  about  90.  By  what  process  of  reasoning 
our  conclusions  were  arrived  at  I  do  not  now  remember,  but 
it  was  agreed  that  two  40-in.  cylinders  at  4  ft  stroke  directly 
connected  to  the  second  shaft  and  run  at  the  same  pistoti  speed 
would  accomplish  the  result  at  an  immensely  less  expense. 
The  whole  Chicago  display  shows  that  is  what  would  now  be 
done  ;  and  while  Mr.  Uemenway  allows  there  has  been  a  gain 
in  pumping  engines  of  only  20  to  25  per  cent.,  I  am  sure  the 
Allis  Chicago  engine  will  harvest  2  H.P.  from  the  sowing  of 
the  same  amount  of  coal  that  it  would  take  to  get  one  from 
the  Corliss  Centennial ;  which ,  as  it  was  specially  suited  to 
compounding,  and  yet  was  not  compound,  shows  that  Mr. 
Corhss  at  that  time  had  not  been  convinced  that  there  was 
enough  advantage  to  go  to  that  slight  additional  expense. 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  almost  sacrilegious  to  criticise  the 
design  of  that  wonderful  Centennial  monument,  but  cdiall  do 
so  in  the  belief  that  the  very  audacity  of  the  thing  will  em- 
phasize the  point  I  wish  to  make.  The  design  was  m  two  dis- 
tinct styles  intermingled,  lust  the  wrong  thing  to  do  as  well 
in  machinery  as  in  building.  The  framing  was  of  the  most 
severe  straight  lines,  almost  seeming  to  be  simply  a  reproduc- 
tion in  iron  of  its  wood  prototype,  while  the  oeams  were  in 
graceful  curves  and  the  lever-arms  of  the  valve  motions  not 
curves,  but  crooked  and  freely  graceful.  Milan  Cathedral 
and  the  Corliss  engine  are  noble  examples  of  mixed  architec- 
ture, but  noble  in  spite  of  the  mixture  and  not  because  of  it. 

When  one  sets  himself  the  task  of  looking  into  this  feature 
of  machine  design,  he  will  find  in  it  one  of  the  explanations  of 
why  things  do  not  look  right.  There  is  an  engine  of  recent 
production  where  the  arms  of  the  wheels  are  elliptical,  a  con- 
spicuous lever  I-section,  rocker-arms  round,  cylinder-head  one 
style  and  steam-chest  covers  another,  and  yet  there  seems  no 
apparent  reason  why,  if  the  machine  was  consistently  designed, 
it  would  not  accomplish  the  work  just  as  well  as  it  does 
now.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  danger  one  encounters  in  criti- 
cising designs,  and  to  simply  say  one  looks  well  and  another 
not,  without  giving  the  reason,  is  setting  one  man's  opinion 
against  another ;  but  certainly  there  is  such  a  thing  as  con- 
sistency, which  plainly  is  subject  to  demonstration. 

Builders  of  the  modem  improved  Jones,  Smith  &  Brown 
Corliss  engines  found  themselves  confronted  by  this  condition. 
Steam  pressure  had  gone  from  60  to  120  lbs.,  and  something 
had  to  be  done  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  Three  methods 
were  open  to  them  :  put  in  more  iron,  put  it  in  a  better  form, 
or  make  more  attachments  to  the  foundation.  As  is  usual 
with  improvers,  the  most  of  them  take  the  wronf;  road.  .  Hicks  & 
Hargraves,  of  Bolton,  England,  adopted  the  nght  plan  on  the 
start,  by  making  the  frame  a  complete  box.  The  only  Hyphen 
Corliss  engine  exhibited  at  Paris  in  1867  was  of  this  make  and 
this  form.  At  Chicago  two  of  the  Corliss  type  claimed  to  be 
box  section,  but  the  builders  spent  some  money  to  spoil  them 
by  cutting  ornamental  holes  through  their  vital  parts. 

A  round  column  (not  more  than  24  diameters  in  length)  can- 
not be  improved,  except  by  putting  more  metal  in  it.  In  any 
other  form  it  can  be  b}'  making  it  round.  A  round  tube  (s 
not  a  suitable  form  for  an  engine  bed,  a  rectangular  one  is, 
and  is  nearly  as  stiong  as  a  round  one.  Aside  from  the  push 
and  pull,  the  strain  on  a  Corliss  bed  is  a  torsional  one.  A 
rectangular  box  will  resist  this  strain  about  16  times  better 
than  an  I^beun  of  the  same  cross  section.  Against  a  push-and- 
pull  strain  a  crooked  element  is  a  weak  one.  If  it  must  be 
crooked,  a  box  section  is  best  able  to  resist  it ;  but  why  crooked? 
There  is  plenty  of  room  around  a  Corliss  engine  to  make  a  bed 
straight  and  have  it  right,  and  when  it  is  right  it  will  look 
right,  provided  the  designer  has  the  ability  and  the  observer 
the  right  training.  This  in  no  way  means  that  everything 
should  be  straight,  for  as  often,  perhaps  more  often,  the  thing 
to  be  right  has  to  be  the  furthest  possible  from  that,  and  the 
one  who  makes  the  thing  slTaignt  that  should  be  crooked 
makes  a  worse  blunder  than  the  other. 

As  mentioned  before,  if  there  are  two  roads  for  an  imitator 
to  take  to  improve  an  original  design,  he  will  take  the  wrong 
one ;  so,  too,  if  there  is  any  one  feature  that  is  bad  or  less 
meritorious  than  another,  he  is  sure  to  stick  to  that  with  a  per- 
sistency worthy  of  the  best,  and  mutilate  the  subtle  beauties 
he  cannot  appreciate ;  and  this  confirms  me  in  the  notion  I  have 
always  entertaiDcd,  that  the  overhanging  cylinder  of  the  Porter- 
Allen  engine  is  not  right. 

Of  the  dozen  or  two  of  engine  builders,  both  those  who 
allow  that  their  engine  beds  are  of  the  Porter-Allen  type,  and 
those  who  build  the  same  thin^  without  the  allowance,  adhere 
persistently  to  the  overhanging  cylinder,  and  remodel  the 
graceful  contour  of  the  bed  (which  has  never  been  equalled) 
with  a  freedom  wonderful  to  behold. 

They  not  only  hang  to  the  overhanging  cylinder,  but  hang 
on  another  one,  in  looking  at  which  I  can  only  think  Of  an 
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old  man  turning  his  back  to  the  job,  catching  his  boy  and 
holding  him  out  at  arm's  length,  and  the  two  working  away 
with  the  old  man's  posterior  as  the  business  end  of  the  com- 
bination. Some  of  them,  fearing  the  boy  will  get  tired,  put  a 
crutch  under  his  back. 

In  the  most  recent  developments  of  the'man-and-boy  scheme, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  the  ola  man  sits  down  on  the  foundation 
and  takes  the  boy  in  his  lap  ;  each,  however,  true  to  his  asso- 
ciation, holds  to  the  overhanging  cylinder. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  animosity  I  am  likely  to  excite 
by  criticising  designs,  and  offer  the  following  in  justification— 
not  in  justification  as  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  my  opinions, 
but  in  justification  of  doing  the  thing  at  all.  We  all  of  us 
talk  about  each  other's  plans,  whether  cross,  compound,  tan- 
dem, quarter  cut-off,  clearance,  horizontal,  upright,  Corliss, 
Willans,  Sulzer,  triple-expansion,  or  valve-gear  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  without  any  feeling  in  the  matter  whatever,  and 
steam  engineering  has  been  immensely  benefited  by  it. 

Artists,  the  most  jealous  of  all  people  excepting  musicians, 
criticise  each  other's  work  and  submit  to  the  irrevocable  de- 
cision of  a  hanging  committee,  and  how  are  we  to  improve 
our  designs  better  than  to  submit  to  the  condemnation  of  our 
bad  work  by  others  and  applaud  the  good  in  theirs  ?  It  seems 
as  if  the  question  of  whether  cabinet  work  is  an  appropriate 
adjunct  to  a  steam-engine  or  not  could  have  but  one  answer, 
and  still  it  goes  on,  and  I  really  suppose  it  looks  nice  to  most 
people  when  new  and  horrid  to  everybody  ever  after. 

It  would  seem,  after  the  example  set  by  the  Reynolds-Corliss, 
the  Buckeye,  and  the  German  engines  at  Chicago,  that  we 
would  soon  see  the  last  of  it,  and  this  leads  me  to  the  final 
step,  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  various  builders  I  have  been 
able  to  get  a  pretty  accurate  statement  of  the  number,  size, 
kind  and  power  of  the  various  engines  of  about  from  100  H.t. 
and  upward.  The  list  does  not  comprise  the  small  engines, 
of  which,  perhaps,  there  was  150  H.P.  all  told,  nor  does  it  in- 
clude pumping,  air-compressing,  gas-engines,  portable  or  semi- 
portable,  of  which  no  guess  even  lias  been  made. 

There  were  29  single-cylinder  engines  aggregating  4,820 
H.P.,  47  compound  engines  aggregating  24,930  H.P.,  5  triple- 
expansion  engines  aggregating  8,925  H.P.,  and  1  quadruple 
engine  of  8,000  H.P.,  making  in  all  82  engines  of  a  total  of 
86.675  H.P.,  exceeding  the  Campania  by  7,000  H.P.,  making 
it  likely  the  greatest  aggregation  of  ^steam  power  ever  assem- 
bled in  so  small  a  space. 

Comparing  the  work  of  the  present  with  that  of  17  years 
ago,  the  Centennial  with  the  Columbian,  Chicago  with  Phila- 
delphia, so  far  as  the  use  of  the  steam-engine  is  considered,  it 
is  a  change  from  single-cylinder  to  compound,  triple,  and 
quadruple-expansion,  and  the  generation  and  development  of 
the  single  balance  valve,  shaft  governor,  highspeed  engine. 
But  so  far  as  the  production  of  steam  from  the  combustion  of 
coal,  the  best  of  to-day  is  but  little  better  if  any  than  the  best 
of  1876,1  nor  is  the  average  to  anv  great  extent  better  than 
then.  Boilers  have  been -improved,  so  that  higher  pressures 
are  fis  safe  to-day  as  the  lower  pressures,  were  before,  and  as 
more  power  is  obtainable  from  high  pressures  than  from  low. 
to  this  extent  has  the  modem  boiler  contributed  its  share  to 
the  improved  economy.  Water-tube  boilers  were  wholly  em- 
ployed at  Chicago,  but  that  is  no  gauge  as  to  what  is  the  prac- 
tice of  the  country,  and  only  indicates  the  tendency  which 
points  as  much  toward  higher  pressures  as  it  does  toward  the 
water-tube  varieties,  and  3ie  water- tube  is  gaining  because  of 
its  ability  to  carry  the  high  pressures. 

An  incredible  amount  of  work  has  been  expended  on  boiler 
and  engine-room  auxiliaries,  some  of  unquestionable  and  much 
of  questionable  merit.  Nothing  has  come  to  supersede  the 
Worthington  duplex  steam  pump,  as  its  many  copies  confirm, 
wasteful  as  it  is  said  to  be  in  steam  economy,  andT  the  various 
forms  of  steam  injectors  are  mostly  modifications  of  the  orig- 
inal, and  they  hold  about  the  same  relation  to  the  steam  pump 
as  they  have  for  years.  There  are  many  new  and  many  modi- 
fications of  both  single-acting  and  duplex  pumps,  and  many 
modifications  of  the  injector,  mostly  double,  using  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  inspirator ;  but  the  main  improvements  have  been 
in  the  simplifying  of  the  number  of  handles  to  be  operated, 
and  in  the  devices  that  make  the  injector  self -starting.  Econ- 
omy in  the  use  of  steam,  either  in  the  steam  pump  or  injector, 
does  not  appear  to  have  made  much  headway.  At  least,  the 
more  economical  have  not  swept  the  old  aside  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  the  automatic  engine  has  superseded  the  slide-valve 
throttling  sort. 

Boiler  feed-heaters  have  taken  on  new  forms,  with  likely 
constructive  and  possibly  with  operative  advantages,  but  with 
little  strikingly  new  in  principle,  otherwise  than  where  heaters 
and  filters  are  so  combined  as  to  better  rid  the  feed-water  of 
its  impurities  before  entering  the  boilers.    Treating  the  water 


with  chemicals  and  filtering  is  probably  the  most  recent  and 
advanced  change  that  has  been  inade. 

Various  new  boiler  compounds  have  been  compounded,  but 
what  advance  if  any  has  been  made  is  in  a  wider  understand- 
ing, that  the  remedy  must  fit  the  disease.  Just  so  far  as  com- 
pounds or  filters  prevent  incrustation  or  contribute  to  keeping 
the  boilers  clean,  just  so  much  they  have  contributed  to  econ- 
omy, and  if  all  fixtures  are  credited  with  the  saving  claimed, 
they  far  more  than  make  up  for  the  increased  boiler  efficiency ; 
so  that  boiler-makers  may  be  falling  back  rather  than  pro- 
gressing in  the  economy  of  steam  production,  though  that  is 
not  likely. 

Automatic  damper  regulators,  high  and  low-water  alarms, 
sediment  pans,  automatic  boiler  feeders,  improved  grate-bars, 
mechanical  stokers,  various  steam  and  oil  separators,  and  the 
steam  loop  have  been  studied  over,  changed,  improved,  per- 
fected, or  invented  and  applied  dhring  recent  years ;  and 
these,  too,  in  their  way  have  contributed  to  steam  economy, 
but  in  none  has  the  change  been  more  marked  or  results  so 
advantageous  as  in  the  engines  themselves. 

Considering  the  engine  exhibits  at  Chicago  in  the  order  of 
their  magnitude,  the  7,700  H.P.  of  Westinghouse,  Church, 
Kerr  &  Co.  was  so  far  bevond  anything  ever  before  shown  by 
one  exhibitor  as  to  set  aside  comparison.  Their  standard  and 
compound  engines,  which  have  been  on  the  market  for  a  dec- 
ade, call  for  no  comment  except  that  inspired  by  the  wonder- 
ful growth  of  the  industry.  To  install  an  experimental  engine 
at  an  exhibition  is  a  very  risky  thing  to  do  ;  to  install  six  ex- 
perimental 1,000  H.P.  engines  of  entirely  new  design,  embrac- 
ing untried  mechanical  devices,  was  a  courageous  one,  and  one 
that  entitles  the  Company  to  as  liberal  consideration  as  the  re- 
sult requires  to  make  the  account  stand  on  the  creditable  side. 
The  new  feature  of  air-spring  to  balance  the  weight  of  valve 
mechanism  and  at  the  same  time  to  serve  as  starting-bar  was 
as  good  a  scheme  as  the  many  other  good  schemes  shown 
by  other  builders. 

The  8,000  quadruple  AUis  was  too  large  for  my  comprehen- 
sion, and  I  only  raise  the  question  whether,  the  addition  of  the 
new  feature  to  prolong  the  cut-off,  and  thus  increase  the  range 
of  power,  is  the  best  way  to  accomplish  the  result. 

The  Willans  experiments  tend  to  show,  so  far  as  an  experi- 
ment with  his  style  and  that  size  engine  can  determine,  that  the 
superiority  of  automatic  cut-off  over  throttling  is  less  conspicu- 
ous on  a  compound  than  a  single  cylinder,  and  shows  that 
there  is  very  little  or  no  economy  at  all  in  a  triple-expansion. 
If  this  applies  tp  all  multiple-cylinder  engines,  then  it  may  be 
possible  that  it  is  the  best  plan  to  reduce  the  valve-motion  to  the 
simple  elements  and  govern  by  a  throttling  governor.  If  this 
will  hold  good  in  the  case  of  the  Allis  engine,  of  course  the  same 
points  come  up  in  the  Buckeye,  Frazcr  &  Chalmers,  and 
others  showing  novel  motions  whose  aim  is  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

There  is  a  more  or  less  tendency  to  mix  the  shaft  governor 
and  Corliss  valve,  as  shown  by  three  or  four  different  exam* 
pies,  the  aim  being  to  retain  the  good  points  of  the  Corliss 
valve  and  he  able  to  run  at  higher  speed.  A  promising 
scheme. 

One  word  about  the  Bates  drop  motion.  If  it  is  as  good  as 
the  detachable  arrangement,  then  they  can  pride  themselves 
on  having  something  of  their  own  ;  and  while  it  does  not  place 
them  above  the  first  step  on  the  Corliss  monument,  it  puts 
them  one  step  above  those  who  only  follow  the  original.  I 
cannot  follow  out  the  list,  noting  every  improvement  each 
engine  builder  claimed ;  many  good,  perhaps  one  as  good  as 
another,  and  all  worthy  of  a  more  extended  notice  than  I  am 
able  to  give  them. 

Among  the  marked  novelties  in  engines — I  mean  a  complete 
engine — that  by  Lavals,  of  Sweden,  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous. Being  myself  the  grand-nephew  of  a  rotary  engine, 
and  this  being  a  rotary  engine,  I  speak  as  a  relative,  and  ven- 
ture to  predict  that,  notwithstanding  the  10.000  American 
patented  rotary  engines,  this  little  Swedish  bumble-bee  of  a 
thing  IS  nearer  seeing  the  daylight  of  success  than  any  other 
before  exhibited.  While  it  employs  the  principle  of  a  Pelton 
water-wheel,  it  possesses  just  those  additional  elements  not  in 
the  Pelton  wheel  that  make  it  a  promising  advance. 

The  Willans  engine,  while  nearly  as  old  as  many  well  known 
American  engines,  is  new  to  us  and  remarkable  in  many  re- 
spects, but  particularly  for  its  economy  in  spite  of  what  we 
have  supposed  to  be  detrimental  features — throttling,  single- 
acting,  mechanically  fitted  valves,  and  high  speed.  But  these 
defects,  whether  imaginary  or  real,  are  overcome  or  neutral- 
ized, and  other  advantages  come  in  naturally,  so  that,  while  at 
first  sight  the  claims  for  its  economy  are  questioned,  there  is  a 
lot  of  genuine  steam  engineering  in  it.  Besides  the  low  clear- 
ance, free  escape  for  water,  and  no  loss  from  compression,  the 
main  thing  lies,  I  believe,  in  the  fact  that  the  steam  end  of 
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neither  cylinder  is  e^er  in  communication  with  the  one  of 
lonrer  pressure  or  with  the  condenser.  I  spoke  of  the  enor- 
mous erowth  of  the  Westinghoiise ;  that  or  the  Willans  has 
been  phenomenal — 20,000  HJP.  last  year.  We  are  prone  to 
joke  over  the  slow,  conservative  English ;  but  perhaps  they 
know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it,  after  all. 

For  great  power  in  small  space,  the  claim  we  make  for  our 
high-speed  en^iDes,  it  seems  to  me  about  an  even  send-off 
between  the  Westinghouse,  Willans,  and  that  crowning  fea- 
ture of  the  engine  display,  the  triple-expansion  1,200  H.P.  in 
the  German  exhibit.  Personally  I  have  not  much  to  say 
about  this  engine,  though  I  went  by  it  several  times  a  day  for 
three  months.  It  was  never  my  good  fortune  to  be  there 
when  they  were  making  repairs,  and  so  I  could  see  no  more 
than  other  visitors.  Another  engine  of  like  power  and  occu- 
pying much  more  space  and  far  more  pretentious  seemed  to 
be  in  a  chronic  state  of  repair  mostly. 

Of  all  that  was  said  at  the  previous  meeting,  nothing  pleased 
me  more  than  Mr.  Hollo  way's  remarks  about  the  Creusot  en- 

fine.  It  was  not  only  by  far  the  best  piece  of  machine  work 
ever  saw,  but  up  to  the  present  time  I  believe  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  produce  the  like  in  this  country,  and  for 
the  same  reason  that  we  could  not  produce  work  like  the 
**  Venus  de  Medici"  or  Raphaers  "Transfiguration." 

As  shown  by  the  exhibits  at  Chicago,  the  standing  appears 
in  this  way* :  The  largest  and  most  economical,  and  probably 
as  economical  as  has  been  thus  far  built,  was  the  Allis  engine ; 
the  largest  exhibit  by  any  one  firm  was  that  of  the  Westing- 
house,  both  American  ;  the  most  economical  high-speed  engine 
the  Willans,  English  ;  the  best  piece  of  steam  engineering,  the 
German ;  the  best  rotary,  Swedish ;  and  the  best  workman- 
ship, French. 

As  to  the  future,  I  think  we  may  look  forward  to  using 
better  judgment  as  to  putting  the  right  en^ne  in  the  right 
place.  There  is  a  right  and  wrong  place,  if  not  for  all,  at 
least  for  several  kinds.  The  claims  against  the  high  speed  are 
that  it  is  not  economical,  and  terribly  prone  to  smash-ups — 
claims  pretty  well  founded  ;  but,  in  spice  of  that,  it  has  built 
itself  up  and  was  the  means  of  building  up  the  largest  half  of 
the  electric-light  business.  As  to  its  wasteful  use  of  steam, 
that  has  been  overestimated  and  is  fast  being  improved ;  and 
as  to  the  smash-ups,  better  separators  and  safety  devices  and 
the  destructive  fly-wheel  accidents  of  the  last  two  years  of 
slow-speed  engines  put  the  boot  on  the  other  foot.  With  the 
high-speed  engine  and  Mr.  Porter  came  better  work,  and  much 
better  yet  is  needed  and  will  be  demanded,  for  th&re  is  a  place  for 
the  high-speed  simple  engine  that  nothing  else  can  fill.  There 
iSj  too,  a  place  for  the  Corliss  engine  and  a  place  for  the  com- 
pound, though  already  many  of  them  have  been  put  in  the  wrone 
place  ;  there  is  a  place,  and  as  yet  a  good  deal  of  unoccupied 
space,  for  a  vertical,  direct  connected  machine,  and  places  for  the 
triple  and  quadruple-expansion.  There  is  a  show  for  better 
designs,  a  show  for  better  workmanship,  especially  in  castings ; 
and  as  to  the  show  for  improvement  in  steam  engineering, 
I  can  only  reply,  as  Barnum  did  when  asked  what  he  thought 
his  chances  were  for  heaven.  He  said,  "  he  thought  he  had 
the  greatest  show  on  earth." 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Cartwnght :  There  is  one  feature  Professor  Sweet  has 
spoken  of  which  I  heartily  agree  with.  I  am  not  connected 
with  any  engine  works,  but  I  have  to  use  engines  for  different 
purposes,  and  when  he  says  you  may  have  the  right  engine  in 
the  wrong  place,  I  think  he  rays  a  great  deal.  That  certainly 
has  been  my  experience.  My  board  of  directors  oftentimes 
say,  "  Why,  Mr.  Cartwright,  you  certainly  will  put  in  a  Cor- 
liss engine."  "No,  gentlemen,  I  would  not  have  a  Corliss 
engine  in  that  place.  A  Corliss  engine  is  good  where  you  are 
running  26  hours  out  of  the  24  for  the  year  right  along,  but 
I  would  not  put  a  Corliss  en^ne  in  wliere  I  was  using  it  in- 
termittently." I  have  one  en^ne  that  in  two  years  never  has 
turned  over  but  one-half  day,  but  she  did  turn  over  when  the 
call  was  made  on  her.  A  Corliss  engine  would  not  do  that, 
according  to  my  experience.  Yon  cannot  lay  up  a  Corliss  en- 
gine as  easily  as  you  can  lay  up  some  others.  I  put  in  a  Green 
engine.  The  professor  did  not  brin^  in  the  Green  engine, 
I  Mieve,  in  enumerating  the  engines  he  spoke  of.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  good  engine.  Mr.  Sweet  was  at  Chicago  three 
months.  I  was  going  to  say  I  was  there  three  days,  and  of 
course  I  could  not  see  as  much  as  he  did,  but  I  did  take  off 
my  hat  to  the  German  engine.  I  think  it  was  the  only  engine 
on  the  ground  there  that  was  a  first-class  engine.  When  I 
asked  these  different  parties  why  this  was,  they  would  say  : 
**  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Cartwright.  The  foundation  is  so  poor 
here  that  you  cannot  ^et  in  any  engines."  But  you  saw  that 
German  engine  working  there,  and  she  did  her  work  per- 


fectly.   I  never  saw  a  better  exhibition  of  an  engine  in  opera- 
tion than  she  was,  and  I  admired  her  thoroughly. 

In  relation  to  the  big  Corliss  engine  at  the  Centennial,  it 
was  a  good  monument.  It  was  a  very  pretty  picture,  but  it 
had  a  great  many  defects,  as  we  afterward  learned.  They 
had  two  beautiful  staircases  up  to  the  beam.  Those  staircases 
were  not  in  the  original  design  of  the  engine,  as  I  understand 
it,  but  they  were  put  up  there  to  hold  her  up.  They  were 
put  there  as  side-braces  to  take  the  lateral  motion.  The  Buck- 
eye took  my  attention  at  the  Centennial. 

Now  I  have  just  installed  a  plant  for  4,000  H.P.  I  put  in  a 
Woodbury  balanced  slide-valve  engine,  and  am  perfectiy  sat- 
isfied with  it — 167  revolutions  out  of  a  SOO-horse  engine,  and 
she  does  work  magnificently.  She  will  be  an  intemuttent  en- 
gine,  because  when  we  have  no  water  we  will  call  on  the 
steam.  We  may  have  it  for  a  year,  and  we  may  not  have  it 
for  three  months. 

My  experience  with  the  Corliss  ennne  is  that  it  needs  the 
doctor  ver;^  often.  We  have  handled  a  good  many  of  them. 
The .  vibrating  valve  wears  off.  A  Corliss  engine  cannot  be 
repaired  by  any  machine  shop ;  it  may  be  done,  but  special 
machinery  is  better.  Take  a  Green*engine,  for  instance ;  we 
have  there  all  the  advantages  of  the  drop  cut-off  and  the  plain 
slide-valve.  Mr.  Le  Van  and  I  were  boys  together,  and  we 
did  not  have  any  machinery,  and  we  took  a  hammer  and 
chisel  to  do  our  repairs  ;  but  with  a  Corliss  engine  you  have 
got  to  have  special  machinery  to  repair  it  properly. 

Mr,  Emery :  By  going  off  into  a  comer  of  the  grounds,  into 
the  station  of  the  Intramural  Railroad,  you  would  find  a  170 
kilowatt  generator  run  by  the  Williams  en^e,  a  unique  engine 
all  the  way  through.  It  was  of  the  marine  engine  type,  but 
it  was  handling  a  generator  very  much  heavier  than  the  old- 
fashioned  engine,  and  it  would  stand  right  up  to  its  work, 
running  2,500  amperes,  560  volts  there,  slowing  up  when 
necessary,  because  it  was  not  large  enough  to  carry  it,  and 
then  rising  up  to  speed  again.  It  ran  the  road  without  assist- 
ance from  any  other  engine.  It  was  a  very  creditable  perform- 
ance, and  those  who  aid  not  happen  to  see  it  missed  some- 
thing. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  large  number  of  en- 
gines with  single  •  valves,  regulated  by  the  governor,  com- 
pounds and  single  engines,  all  working  weU.  The  high-speed 
engines  had  their  troubles  at  first,  and  they  were  largely  due 
to  bad  work.  They  were  due  to  bad  governing,  and  between 
the  two  there  were  considerable  breakdowns,  and  there  were 
hot  bearings,  and  they  were  not  popular ;  but  those  engines 
worked  well,  &nd  a  great  many  of  them  were  fully  loaded. 

Mr,  Odell  .'In  regard  to  the  Corliss  engine  at  the  Centen- 
nial, it  probably  was  not  of  the  best  design,  and  it  has  been  a 
subject  of  ridicule.  But  about  that  time,  from  1872  to  1876, 
it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  very  intimately  acquainted  with 
George  H.  Corliss.  I  did  a  great  deal  of  testing  for  him,  and 
those  who  know  Corliss  well,  know  that  he  always  had  some 
object  in  view  in  designing  an  engine.  He  designed  that  Cor- 
liss engine  as  an  exhibition  engine,  and  while  he  was  building 
that  engine  he  was  designing  an  engine  which  has  given  about 
as  good  duty  as  anythmg  from  t&t  day  to  this.  I  refer  to 
the  Pawtucket  pumping  engine. 

Mr.  Kent :  The  lesson  of  the  engineering  exhibit  at  Chicago 
to  me  was  one  of  chaos.  Steam  engineering  is  undoubtedly 
undergoing  a  transition,  and  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  going 
to  eventuate  in.  There  is  a  confiict  between  half-a-dozen 
types,  and  in  each  type  there  are  half-a-dozen  varieties.  It 
looks  as  if  in  the  next  few  vears  many  of  the  engine  builders 
of  the  country  would  be  called  on  to  revolutionize  their  shops 
and  build  a  different  kind  of  engine  from  what  they  are  now 
building.  We  have  heard  encomiums  of  the  high-speed  small 
engine,  running  very  high  speeds  and  small  powers.  It  looks 
as  if  the  epitaph  of  that  engine  was  very  shortly  to  be  written, 
because  it  has  absolutely  failed  to  demonstrate  economy  of 
steam.  The  slow-speed  engines  of  the  Corliss  type  are  likely 
to  be  driven  out  to  a  large  extent  by  the  marine  type  of  en- 

finc,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  that  is  the  coming  type, 
'here  have  been  a  great  many  criticisms  made  of  the  marine 
type  of  engine— that  is,'  the  three  cylinders,  cranks  at  120, 
vertical  enpne— on  account  of  its  supposed  instability  verti- 
cally, the  vibrations,  the  diflSculty  of  climbing  up-stairs  to  oil 
the  engine,  and  all  these  things.  Williams's  exhibit  also 
shows  that  there  may  be  a  change,  and  certainly  makes  the 
fly-wheel  governor  men  a  little  alarmed  by  bringing  back  the 
possibilities  of  throttling  governing  again.  Have  we  been  mak- 
ing a  mistake  in  saying  that  the  throttling  governor  engine 
was  a  thing  of  the  past  ?  Shall  we  have  to  say  that  it  is  fully 
as  automatic  as  the  other  when  we  .put  it  on  three  cylinders  ? 
Mr.  Durfee :  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  engineers  present 
to  know  that  prior  to  1870  there  were  some  Corliss  vertical 
tandem  engines  designed  by  Mr.  Grifiin,  and  erected  in  the 
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Phoenix  Iron  Works.  Those  engines  are  still  running,  I  be- 
lieve. There  was  quite  an  interval  of  time  between  their  erec- 
tion and  starting,  through  some  change  in  the  business,  but 
the  engines  have  given  good  satisfaction  from  the  time  they 
were  put  to  work  until  the  present.  In  1861 1  put  a  Corliss 
vertical  engine,  42  X  42,  running  85  resolutions  a  minute,  in 
the  North  Chicago  Mill.  That  engine  I  subsequentl.y  took  out 
and  put  into  the  Milwaukee  Mill  m  1868.  That  engine  is  still 
running  the  rail  train  in  the  Milwaukee  Mill.  The  last  time 
I  saw  it  it  was  making  85  revolutions  a  minute.  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  undue  expense  for  repairs  on  that  en^ne. 

In  about  1864  there  was  put  into  the  Park  Brothers'  steel 
works— the  Black  Diamond  Steel  Works — several  Corliss  en- 
gines. One  of  them  was  of  the  same  size  and  made  from  the 
same  pattern  that  I  used  at  the  North  Chicago  Mill— 42  X  42, 
upright.  That  drove  a  large  plate  train.  I  think  it  is  still  at 
work  there. 

As  regards  the  Centennial  engine,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
hear  the  criticism  of  an  English  engineer  on  that  engine.  In 
1886  I  went  to  Chicago  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Mining 
Engineers,  I  think  it  was,  and  with  the  party  was  Mr.  John 
Jeers,  of  Middlesborough,  England.  I  spent  considerable 
time  with  him,  and  we  went  to  Pullman  with  the  rest  of  the 
party.  Going  into  the  engine  room  Mr.  Jeers  was  leaning  on 
my  arm.  He  never  had  seen  this  large  engine,  and  really  it 
looked  about  four  times  as  large  as  it  did  at  the  Centennial. 
He  held  me  back  a  moment  and  stopped  and  looked  at  that 
engine  and  said  :  "  Mr.  Durfce,  that  is  the  grandest  engine 
I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life  !" 

Professor  Hntton :  What  Mr.  Kent  says  induces  me  to  rem- 
iniscence and  to  confirmation  of  his  feeling  of  uncertainty. 
In  1879  I  was  called  on,  as  a  sort  of  advisory  engineer  at  Co- 
lumbia College,  to  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  what 
form  of  engine  we  should  put  in  to  drire  the  ventilating  fan 
of  the  building,  which  was  then  under  construction.  It  was 
obvious  that  we  wanted  to  have  a  high-speed  engine,  and 
Professor  Trowbridge  and  myself  agreed  that  the  only  engine 
that  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case  was  the  Porter- 
Allen  engine,  and  there  were  several  years  during  which  all 
our  class-room  work  was  directed  in  that  way.  Mr.  Porter 
could  not  furnish  us  with  the  engine  when  we  wanted  it,  and 
the  contractors  went  to  the  onl^  other  high  speed  engine  that 
there  was  in  existence  at  that  time,  and  that  was  the  Buckeye. 
That  was  only  three  years  after  the  Centennial — by  the  time 
it  was  put  in  it  was  four  years — and  at  that  tinne  there  were 
but  two  high-speed  engines ;  and  when  Professor  Sweet  was 
asked  to  give  the  opening  paper  at  the  formation  of  the  So- 
ciety, it  was  considered  that  it  would  be  of  great  interest  to 
have  him  describe  to  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  just  then  formed,  the  special  features  of  construc- 
tion of  his  straight-line  engine.  That  was  a  distinct  novelty 
when  this  Society  was  formed  only  14  years  ago.  When  we 
consider  that  all  this  development  of  the  modern  engine,  as 
we  have  seen  it  in  Chicago,  is  the  development  of  the  last  few 
years,  we  can  appreciate  bow  everlastingly  rapid 'the  develop- 
ment has  been  during  that  short  time,  and  can  concede  that 
Mr.  Kent's  criticism  is  perhaps  deserved,  that  we  do  not  know 
exactly  what  is  the  future  and  stable  type  of  the  steam-engine. 

I,  personally,  was  very  much  struck  with  the  remark  made 
by  Mr.  George  S.  Strong  at  our  meeting  a  month  ago.  Of 
course  Mr.  Strong  spoke  as  a  locomotive  engineer,  but  he 
made  this  point :  "  Why  in  the  world  are  the  stationary  en- 
gineers putting  in  power  plants,  proceeding  on  a  very  extrava- 
gant basis,  which  would  strike  a  locomotive  engineer  as  so  very 
much  beyond  what  is  at  all  required?*'  That  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  one  boiler  should  not  be  able  to  fur- 
nish the  1,400  H.P.  that  the  locomotive  is  continuously  able  to 
deliver,  and  that  from  that  one  boiler  and  two  cylinders  we 
should  be  able  to  get  upward  of  1,000  H.P.  for.  perhaps  very 
little  over  $12,000.  There  is  no  one  who  does  not  talk  of  an 
electric  light  plant  for  $10,000,  without  at  once  thinking  that 
means  a  good  man^  boilers  of  the  water-tube  or  other  type 
and  a  very  expensive  engine,  which  in  itself  goes  very  near 
that  sum  of  $10,000 ;  and  certainly  we  have,  every  time  a 
1,000  H.P.  plant  is  designed,  a  figure  that  has  much  tran- 
scended the  cost  of  a  locomotive.  If  it  be  so,  that  the  marine 
engine  is  a  solution  on  land  of  the  problem  in  that  form, 
I  think  that  there  is  a  good  deal  for  the  engineer  to  learn  in 
the  direction  of  making  a  power  plant  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude for  a  little  money. 

'Mr,  Durfee :  I  remember  seeing  some  years  ago  an  engrav- 
ing of  a  type  of  engine  that  is  said  to  be  quite  conunon  in 
England.  ^  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  undertaken  here. 
It  is  practically  a  semi-portable  engine.  There  is  a  bed-plate 
of  cast  iron  on  which  is  mounted  a  locomotive  boiler,  a  saddle 
under  the  smoke-stack  end,  and  on  each  side  of  the  saddle  is 
a  Qteam  cylinder.    The  crank  is  just  back  of  the  smoke-bo.x. 


and  there  are  one  or  more  fly-wheels  on  the  outside  of  this 
bed-plate.  The  arrangement  is  as  near  as  possible  like  that  of 
the  locomotive.  I  have  been  told  that  those  engines  are  quite 
popular  with  those  who  have  purchased  them  in  England. 
The  engine  is  capable  of  concentrating  a  very  large  amount  of 
power  in  a  very  small  space. 

There  was  one  remark  more  that  I  intended  to  make  in  re- 
gard to  the  Corliss  engine,  and  that  was  in  respect  to  the  ex- 
cellent work  turned  out  under  Mr.  Corliss's  administration. 
When  I  took  this  42-in.  cylinder  engine  from  Chicago  to  Mil- 
waukee I  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  replace  the  dash-pots. 
They  had  got  broken.  I  sent  to  Mr.  Corliss  for  some  castings, 
telling  him  that  I  would  finish  them  at  our  works.  To  my 
surprise,  the  dash-pots  came  completely  finished.  Even  the 
bolt-holes,  2-in.  X  2^,  reamed  bolts,  were  bored.  The  lujgs 
for  bolting  them  on  to  the  frame  were  all  planed  off.  I  put 
some  men  to  work  on  Sunday  to  put  those  dash-pots  in  posi- 
tion, and  to  my  surprise  when  we  got  the  stem?  of  the  dash- 
pots  where  they  belonged,  the  planed  finish  of  this  lug  was  in 
contact  with  the  corresponding  part  on  the  face  of  the  engine, 
and  I  drove  those  bolts  through  with  a  mallet  myself,  screwed 
them  up.  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  do  to  it.  It  is  more 
remarkable  when  we  consider  that  that  engine  was  the  first 
engine  that  Mr.  Corliss  had  made  off  of  those  patterns. 

Mr.  Loring :  Professor  Hutton's  quotation  of  Mr.  Strong  in 
reference  to  the  use  of  the  locomotive  boiler  and  engine  on 
land  will  recall  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps,  a  little  of  the 
conversation  that  we  had  to-day,  in  which  you  confirmed  the 
statement  which  I  had  made,  that  the  locomotive  boiler  as 
built  for  locomotives  has  always  been  a  failure  when  it  has 
been  attempted  to  use  it  on  land  or  at  sea.  No  man,  I  think, 
would  be  wild  enough  to  propose  to  put  a  locomotive  boiler, 
as  it  is  constructed  for  railroad  purposes,  in  use  either  for  shop 
work  or  for  the  sea.  There  seems  to  be  something  in  the 
peculiarity  of  the  service  to  which  the  locomotive  is  put  which 
enables  it  to  do  things  which  in  the  quiet  of  a  shop  or  in  the 
gentle  motion  of  the  sea  makes  it  impossible  to  do.  It  is 
necessary,  as  you  all  know,  either  for  land  purposes  or  for  sea 
purposes,  to  provide  some  method  by  which  the  ascending  and 
the  descending  currents  can  be  established,  and  by  whidi  the 
steam  can  escape  readily  from  the  tubes.  This  ability  to  dis- 
engage the  steam  at  least  is  probably  brought  about  bv  the 
vibrations  of  the  locomotive  upon  the  rails,  by  which  the 
bubble  of  steam  is  detached  immediately  it  is  made.  There 
have  been  repeated  efforts  to  apply  the  locomotive  boiler  to 
marine  purposes,  with  tubes  far  better  arranged  for  circula- 
tion than  they  are  ordinarily  in  the  locomotive,  and  they  have 
always  been  failures  if  they  approximate  at  all  the  nature  of 
the  locomotive.  I  think  there  is  no  builder  here  who  would 
dare  to  put  the  moderate  quantity  of  bearing  surface  in  the 
crank-pin  that  the  locomotive  carries.  Whether  it  is  the  con- 
stant motion  of  the  crank-pin  in  the  open  air  that  keeps  it  cool 
or  not,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  ;  but  those  proportions  would 
not  do  for  a  steamer,  nor  would  they  do  on  land. 

In  reference  to  the  antiquity  of  certain  engines  which  my 
friend,  who  has  delved  in  antiquities,  has  mentioned  to-night, 
I  know  of  an  engine  that  was  completed  during  my  appren- 
ticeship. It  was  somewhere  near  1848.  That  engine  is  still 
running  in  the  American  Tube  Works,  working  their  mandrels 
on  the  draw-bench,  and  what  was  known  in  those  days  as  the 
grasshopper-engine- that  is,  it  had  a  beam  supported  on  one 
end  of  a  vibrating  beam,  the  crank  being  l)etween  this  upright 
beam  and  the  cylinder,  and  the  rectitude  of  the  piston-rod 
was  controlled  by  a  parallel  motion.  That  engine,  built  in 
1848  or  1849,  is  still  running  in  the  tool  works,  and  without 
any  material  repair  and  no  alteration  whatever. 

Mr.  Durfee :  Talking  at>out  antiquities,  there  was  an  engine 
put  into  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  in  1836.  It  was  put 
into  those  works  by  my  father,  and  it  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Baldwin.  Mr.  Baldwin  had  a  peculiar  idea  in  regard  to  a 
stationarv  engine.  He  said  that  a  stationar}*^  engine  was  not 
correct  if  the  cylinder  was  horizontal  ;  neither  was  it  correct 
if  the  cylinder  was  vertical.  His  view  was  that  the  engine 
ought  to  be  placed  accurately  at  an  angle  of  45**,  the  main 
shaft  being  in  the  air  and  the  cylinders  down  at  the  bottom  of 
the  inclined  plane.  Consequently  this  engine  was  put  up  in 
that  w^ay.  A  large  brick  foundation  was  built  up  the  main 
shaft  near  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and  the  cylinder  at  the 
lower  end.  Another  peculiar  idea  that  Mr.  Baldwin  had  was 
that  the  hexagonal  ^uide-bar  of  all  engines  should  be  utilized 
as  a  feed-pump,  ana  therefore  the  hexagonal  guide-bar  of  that 
engine  was  made  a  hollow,  and  the  plunger  worked  in  the 
ends  of  it,  which  worked  by  an  arm  extending  from  the  cross- 
head  of  the  engine.  The  lower  end  of  the  bar  had  the  usual 
valves.  The  last  time  I  saw  that  engine,  a  few  years  ago, 
that  pump  was  still  working,  feeding  the  boilers.  The  older 
members  here  will  recollect  that  the  early  Baldwin  locomo- 
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lives  had  similar  feed-pumps  and  similar  prismatic  guide- 
bars. 

Mr.  Piatt :  Professor  Sweet  spoke  of  being  at  Battersea  at 
the  exposition  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
Agricultural  engineering  owes  very  much  to  that  Society  for 
the  judicious  way  in  which  it  has  given  prizes  for  excellence 
in  agricultural  engineering.  Everv  few  years  they  give  prizes 
for  certain  branches,  more  particularly  steam-engines,  and  the 
engineers  had  such  confidence  in  the  experts  employed  by  the 
Society  to  conduct'  the  trials,  that  they  devoted  themselves 
very  thoroughly  to  producing  the  best  things  they  could,  and 
the  result  was  that  they  raised  agricultural  engineering  to  the 
very  highest  point  of  engineering  science.  That  has  fallen 
into  disuse  somewhat,  and  many  of  the  large  makers  are  rest- 
ing on  their  laurels  ;  but  now  and  again  they  give  prizes,  alid 
it  Drings  to  the  front  some  of  the  younger  engineers ;  and 
notably  at  the  last  competition  it  brought  to  the  front  many 
new  men  who  have  since  reaped  the  advantage  of  these  trials. 

Professor  Sweet  referred  to  steam  plowing.  That  is  still 
carried  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  our  country.  Par- 
ties get  engines  and  let  them  out  to  hire,  or  rather  plow  the 
land  at  so  much  per  acre  for  farmers,  and  considerable  busi- 
ness is  done  in  that  way. 

*  Some  one  has  referred  to  the  locomotive  boiler  not  being 
more  generally  used  in  stationary  work.  Well,  some  of  you 
know  that  Mr.  E.  D.  Leavitt  used  the  locomotive  type  of 
boiler  very  much  for  some  of  his  work  ;  but  you  will  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  usually  continuous  work— that  is,  they  work 
day  and  night,  and  that  is  one  great  advantage  in  locomotive 
boilers,  to  keep  the  boiler  always  at  work.  That  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  American  and  the  English  locomotive.  You 
can  use  steel  fire-box  plates  in  America,  and  we  cannot  use 
them  in  England,  because  you  run  your  locomotives  day  and 
night  with  two  sets  of  men,  and  ours  are  only  run  days.  They 
go  into  sheds  at  night  and  cool  down,  and  I  think  that  is  one 
great  reason  why  steel  boxes  won't  stand  with  us,  and  another 
reason  is  that  our  bolters  are  more  i  igid.  They  are  stronger 
and  better  stayed  and  not  so  elastic  as  the  American  build  of 
boiler. 

^ome  one  remarked  as  to  using  the  marine  type  of  engine 
more  extensiveljT  for  land  purposes.  There  has  been  a  ten- 
dency in  that  direction  in  England.  Many  large  factory  en- 
gines have  been  erected  of  that  type,  some  of  them  running 
very  considerable  piston  speeds,  but  tiiey  do  not  run  so  com- 
fortably as  the  horizontal  engines  of  longer  strokes.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  the  packing  boxes.  The  grit 
and  dirt  work  down  into  the  gland,  and  that,  I  believe,  is  the 
principal  trouble  they  dnd  in  England.  Hick  Hargraves  have 
erected  some  very  fine  examples,  but  still  they  stick  more 
generally  to  their  horizontal  compound  type  and  are  making 
some  very  large  powers. 

Z  Mr.  Le  Van :  I  had  the  pleasure  on  Monday  of  looking  at 
an  engine  built  in  1819.  The  engine  had  run  up  to  1885.  and 
it  was  only  superseded  on  account  of  being  too  small.  It  was 
a  low  pressure  engine. 

R  Mr.  KbtU  :  It  strikes  me  as  singular  that  so  young  a  man  as 
I  am  can  go  beyond  Mr.  Le  Van  and  Mr.  Dur^e,  but  in  Engi- 
neering NeiM  you  will  see  a  drawing  of  an  engine  running  in 
Savannah,  Ga.,  built  in  1815  by  Bolton  &  Watt,  imported 
from  England.  It  is  really  a  remarkable  engine.  It  is  30  ft. 
long  on  a  horizontal  line,  6-ft.  cylinder,  31  in.  diameter,  beam 
about  18  ft.  long,  and  running,  I  think,  18  revolutions  a  min- 
ute with  8  lbs.  pressure,  and  developing  90  H.P. 
-•  Mr.  Cartwright :  I  happened  to  be  engineer  of  an  establish- 
ment that  had  one  of  old  Oliver  Ames's  engines,  and  I  saw  her 
running.  It  was  built  1808.  I  have  said  before,  and  have 
been  laughed  at,  that  the  modern  engine  as  built  to-day  has 
more  good  machinery  that  is  spoiled  by  being  over-fitted  than 
all  that  has  been  under -fitted.  I  had  an  engine  some  eight  or 
10  years  ago — a  Corliss  engine— and  she  was  a  splendid  piece 
of  work.  I  had  charge  of  the  establishment  for  some  three 
months.  One  day  I  came  over  to  New  York,  and  the  whole 
establishment  was  stopped.  The  engine  had  melted  the  bab 
bict  out  of  the  bearings.  I  said  I  could  fix  her,  but  the  presi- 
dent would  not  let  me.  He  sent  to  Mr.  Harris,  who  sent  his 
Mr.  Babbitt  down,  who  agreed  with  me,  but  said  that  Mr. 
Harris  is  a  stickler  for  fine  fits.  Periodically  she  melted  her 
babbitt  out.  She  did  it  once  when  I  was  alone  and  I  fixed 
her,  so  that  she  has  been  running  nine  years  and  has  not 
stopped  since.  All  I  did  was  to  take  one- tenth  of  an  inch  off 
her  crank -shaft.  Now  that  character  of  work  spoils  more 
work  than  all  this  loose  fitting  does.  I  want  to  have  a  fit,  but 
I  do  not  want  to  pinch  things.  I  have  seen  traveling  cranes 
built  that  developed  more  power  to  turn  them  over  when  they 
had  a  load  on  than  the  whole  thing  would  run  with  if  she  had 
a  chance  to  go  and  come.  I  will  show  you  to-day  drawings 
of  a  manof-war  that  was  built  in  1848.    She  had  a  trunk  en- 


gine. Now  no  one  would  think  about  making  a  trunk  engine 
to-da:^  ;  but  it  was  good  in  its  place.  You  had  to  get  all  the 
machinery  below  the  water-line.  We  had  not  got  on  to  those 
back  action  grasshoppers  that  we  had  during  the  war.  Why 
is  it  that  after  we  put  the  marine  engine  on  board  a  ship  that 
we  have  to  make  her  so  excessively  heavy  ?  The  reason  is 
that  she  is  bearing  here  one  instant  and  there  the  next.  Look 
at  the  big  crank -shafts,  how  easily  they  are  broken  1  It  is 
because  of  the  undulations.  It  is  just  like  bending  a  piece  of 
tin.  You  take  a  stationary  engine,  put  it  on  a  good  founda- 
tion, and  with  good  care  of  the  engineer  it  ought  to  run  for- 
ever. 

Dr.  Emery :  The  remarks  of  Professor  Hutton  make  it  ap- 
pear to  me  yery  proper  to  mention  the  originator  of  the  high- 
speed engine  with  a  single  valve.  I  refer  to  our  late  lamented 
associate,  John  C.  Hoadley.  I  think  any  one  who  will  go 
over  the  facts  will  realize  that  such  is  the  case.  We  had  the 
hog  motion,  as  it  was  called,  the  sliding  of  the  eccentric  across 
the  shaft,  long  before  his  time,  and  it  was  therefore  known 
that  that  was  applicable  ;  but  the  first  instance  that  I  recollect 
of  an  engine  that  worked  properly,  that^as  the  prototype  of 
the  present  high-speed  engine,  was  exhibited  by  John  C. 
Hoadley  at  the  Centennial  Exposition.  He  was  building  a 
line  of  portable  engines  with  locomotive  boilers  and  the  engine 
of  that  type  mounted  upon  it.  He  had  there  the  present  mod- 
ern spring  governor,  well  proportioned  to  give  good  regula- 
tion, and  he  had  the  piston- valve,  and  in  a  test- of  that  engine 
it  ran  down  to  26  lbs.  to  the  H.P.,  high  pressure,  non-con- 
densing, or  below  the  tests  I  have  made  of  engines  developing 
the  same  power  of  the  Corliss  type.  That  was  in  1876. 
Many  may  not  know  that  his  draftsmen  were  Armington  & 
Sims,  and  that  their  work  followed  his.  He  got  into  financial 
diflflculties,  and  they  took  the  shop.  I  think,  however,  that 
their  work  did  not  come  out  until  after  the  Buckeye  mentioned 
by  Professor  Hutton.  In  the  Centennial  report  you  will  find 
the  success  of  that  engine  recorded,  and  I  think  to  him  ^ould 
be  given  that  credit. 

Mr.  Piatt :  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  over>fitting  or  what 
that  we  have  to  look  to,  but  certainly  I  was  surpri^  at  the 
number  of  hot  bearings  and  breakdowns  that -took  place  at  the 
Chicago  Exposition.  From  the  first  right  through  to  the  end 
we  were  continually  seeing  engines  of  one  kind  and  another 
stopped ;  bearings  hot,  cylinder  heads  blown  out,  and  one 
thing  and  another  was  constantly  going  on.  It  was  some- 
thing that  ought  not  to  have  been  seen  in  an  exposition  of  that 
kind.  Just  where  the  reason  is  I  do  not  know.  I  was  in 
Hicks  &  Hargraves'  place  in  England  a  year  or  two  ago,  and 
they  had  then  six  or  seven  large  engines,  up  to  2,000  or  3,000 
H.P.,  vertical.  I  noticed  that  they  paid  great  attention  to 
the  crank  shaft  bearings.  They  were  all  made  a  big  swivel 
bearing.  They  used  also  a  great  deal  of  steel  in  the  framing. 
But  I  know  that  they  considered  that  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
had  taken  place  in  those  big  engines  with  the  crank-shaft  and 
crank-shaft  bearing,  and  they  had  desisrned  this  bearing  to  get 
over  the  difficulty.  They  seemed  to  have  great  success  with 
the  engine,  and  I  know  of  building  a  number  of  them  for 
electric-lighting  purposes.  We  were  speaking  of  the  Ques- 
tions of  bearings  heating  and  the  question  of  end  play.  Now 
the  firms  in  the  north  there  always  allow  one-eighth  of  an 
inch,  and  even  more  than  that,  end  play  in  the  main  bearing 
and  the  crank-shaft  bearings,  too,  and  they  never  get  hot 
while  they  wear  forever.  I  know  engines  that  have  been  put 
up  inside  of  two  or  three  days  at  a  Dig  mill  and  started  up, 
and  then  they  will  go  on  working,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  six 
months  before  the  engine  stops. 

Mr.  Bitts :  In  regard  to  old  engines,  I  am  rather  surprised 
that  no  one  has  referred  to  an  engine  that  was  shown  in  1876. 
The  first  engine  which  was  ever  put  to  work  in  this  country 
was  a  pumping  engine,  which  was  at  the  Schuyler  copper 
mines  at  Arlington,  and  parts  of  which  exist,  I  think,  at  this 
day,  and  were  until  very  recently  to  be  seen  at  Newark. 

Mr,  Forney :  I  have  listened  to  the  discussion  this  evening 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  it  happens  to  me,  as  it  hap- 
pens to  most  other  people,  that  I  am  very  apt  to  look  at  sub- 
jects through  the  spectacles  I  am  in  the  habit  of  wearing. 
For  a  good  many  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  at 
steam-engines  only  as  Ufey  are  applied  to  locomotive  purposes. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  this  evening  about  the  defects 
and  the  deficiencies  of  stationary  engines,  which  somehow 
seemed  to  me  to  have  been  solved  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
locomotive  engines.  We  have  heard  this  evening  about  the 
high-speed  engine,  which  was  introduced,  I  believe,  in  the 
first  place,  at  the  Centennial.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  refer  to 
locomotive  practice  we  will  find  that  high-speed  engines  were 
used  as  locomotives  a  great  while  before  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position. I  think  we  might  go  back  even  to  the  time  of  the 
Jiocket,  and  find  that  that  was  a  high-speed  engine.    So  thati 
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as  far  as  the  problem  of  high  speed  is  concerned,  it  strikes  me 
that  it  was  solved  in  locomotive  practice  long  before  1876. 

Now  there  are  a  good  many  other  problems  which  come  up 
to  locomotive  men.  It  is  not  only  a  question  of  high  speed, 
but  it  is  also  a  question  of  slow  speed.  Such  engines  must  be 
built  to  work  at  the  very  slowest  speed  at  the  maximum 
capacity  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  exert,  and  then  grad- 
ually increase  the  rate  of  work  and  the  amount  of  power  de- 
veloped, until  you  reach  speeds  of  60,  70— some  men  are  san- 
guine enough  to  say  80  miles  an  hour.  Such  conditions  are 
very  different  from  the  conditions  under  which  a  stationary 
engine  or  even  an  ordinary  marine  engine  must  work.  The 
power  developed  in  a  locomotive  boiler  differs  immensely 
from  that  developed  in  a  stationary  or  Tmarine  boiler.  Some 
experiments  made  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  on  the 
heavy  grade  over  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  showed  that  they 
burned  196  lbs.  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour.  As 
there  are  about  20  sq.  ft.  of  grate  on  an  ordinary  locomotive 
boiler,  that  means  thev  burned  'about  4,000  lbs.  of  coal  per 
hour  ;  and  as  they  would*evapbrate  about  6  lbs.  of  water,  it  is 
not  a  difficult  matter  to  get  at  the  amount  of  work  done  by 
tliat  locomotive  in  that  period.  Some  tests  show  that  they 
have  burned  over  200  lbs.  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  per 
hour.  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  any  other  type 
of  boiler  which  does  a  corresponding  amount  of  work. 

Commodore  Loring  this  evening  has  told  us  that  no  one 
would  dare  to  place  a  locomotive  boiler  either  in  a  ship  or  in 
a  stationarv  engine  and  expect  it  to  do  the  great  amount  of 
work  done  in  locomotive  practice,  and  apparently  he  attributed 
that  difference  in  the  operation  of  the  locomotive  boiler  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  working  under  a  certain  amount  of  tremor  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  its  active  exertion.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  that  is  the  fact,  if  the  difference  in  the  working  of  a 
locomotive  is  attributable  to  that  fact,  it  would  be  a  wise 
thing  to  apply  a  sort  of  Swedish  movement  cure  to  a  locomo- 
tive boiler,  and  keep  it  in  a  constant  state  of  tremor  while  at 
work.  The  secret  of  that,  it  strikes  me,  must  be  somewhere 
else.  At  any  rate,  it  is  worthy  of  very  careful  investigation 
to  see  how  much  the  superior  efficiency  of  locomotive  boilers 
is  due  to  that  tremor  or  the  roughness  of  the  track. 

You  have  also,  no  doubt,  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  diffi- 
culty they  are  having  in  the  English  Navy  in  keeping  tubes 
tight.  I  have  asked  the  question  a  good  many  times  as  to 
whether  in  marine  boilers  they  use  copper  ferrules  on  the  ends 
of  their  tubes,  and  I  find  that  practice  is  not  at  all  general. 
In  locomotive  practice  it  is  almost  universal  now  to  fit  the  fire- 
box end  of  the  tubes  with  a  copper  ferrule  on  the  outside  of 
the  tube,  between  it  and  the  tube-sheet,  and  then  caulk  it  up 
over  that.  I  think  no  locomotive  man  who  understands  his 
business  would  dare  to  put  steel  or  iron  tubes  into  a  locomo- 
tive without  putting  in  a  copper  ferrule. 

Furthermore,  we  have  heard  that  locomotive  crank-pins  are 
made  of  such  a  size,  that  no  one  would  dare  to  imitate  that 
practice  in  a  marine  or  stationary  engine,  and  that  fact  is  at- 
tributed to  the  circifknstance  that  the  locomotive  crank- pin  is 
revolving  at  a  verv  high  rate  of  speed  in;  the  open  air,  and  is 
thus  cooled  down  m  the  current  of  air  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
If  that  is  true,  it  strikes  me  as  a  very  simple  expedient  to  put 
on  a  blower  and  blow  on  to  the  crank- pins  and  keep  them 
cool.  Another  gentleman  has  spoken  of  the  difflcultv  of 
keeping  the  shafts  of  marine  engines  in  a  state  of  in- 
tegrity. We  find  the  locomotives  running  at  these  high  rates 
of  speed  over  tracks  of  every  degree  of  roughness  and  of 
smoothness,  running  by  day  and  by  night,  in  the  cold  and  in 
the  wet,  and  still  our  shafts  are  not  constantly  breaking.  Then 
another  gentleman  has  said  this  evening  that  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  tliat  we  have  too  much  good 
fitting ;  that  our  engines  are  built  too  well ;  that  we  do  not 
allow  end  plav.  Now  those  bad  things  seem  to  >xi6t  in  loco- 
motive practice.  If  we  do  not  allow  end  play,  the  working 
of  the  locomotive  very-  soon  provides  it  for  itself,  and  our 
great  trouble  is  to  .keep  them  from  having  end  play.  It, 
therefore,  would  be  perhaps  advisable  to  shake  up  ordinary 
stationary  engines  and  marine  engines,  so  that  the^  would 
give  more  of  this  end  play  that  is  so  desirable.  I  think  there 
ard  a  ffood  manv  things  worked  out  in  locomotive  practice 
which  It  might  be  well  to  look  into,  and  find  out  just  what 
the  principles  are  which  enable  us  to  do  thin^  in  locomotive 
work  which  cannot  be  done  in  stationary  and  in  marine  work. 

Mr.  Cartioright :  In  regard  to  copper  ferrules  for  a  marine 
boiler,  we  all  know  what  salt  water  'does  with  copper  in  a 
boiler.    It  will  cut  the  iron  very  quickly. 

The  Chairman :  The  subject  of  the  next  meeting  will  be 
Testing  Machines  and  Tests  of  Materials,  and  an  introductory 
address  will  be  given  by  Mr.  J.  Sellers  Bancroft  of  William 
Sellers*&  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  describing  the  recent  improve- 
ment in  the  £mery  system  of  testing  machines.  , 
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Lifts  of  the  Bruay  Mining  Company,  Ca^M.—This  company 
has  its  loading  basin  located  at  the  north  of  Bethune.  and  is  in 
communication  with  the  canal  of  Abie  a  la  Basse.  The  load- 
ing wharf  has  a  railroad  communication  with  the  mines  ;  it  is 
provided  with  two  hydraulic  lifts  located  at  a  fixed  distance 
f r#m  each  other,  so  as  to  be  able  to  place  a  boat  that  is  to  be 
loaded  under  the  hoppers  of  each  of  the  apparatuses.  The 
hydraulic  lift  is  composed  of  a  platform  placed  central  with 
the  railroad  which  runs  parallel  to  the  wharf.  The  cross-bars 
of  iron  at  the  ends  of  the  platform  are  turned  up  vertically  and 
serve  to  support  the  two  trunnions  which  are  carried  by  cast- 
iron  supports.  The  upper  part  of  these  vertical  portions  are 
provided  with  an  endless  screw,  which  is  used  to  draw  in  or  set 
out  the  two  blocks  which  serve  to  hold  the  body  of  the  car 
during  its  period  of  inclination.  Below  the  platform  there  is 
an  ordinary  hydraulic  lift,  which  receives  its  water  from  an  ac- 
cumulator. The  piston  of  this  hydraulic  press  is  connected  to 
the  platform  by  means  of  two  intermediate  connecting-rods. 

The  hopper  which  is  used  to  cany  the  coal  from  the  car  into 
the  boat  is  trapezoidal  in  form.  Tiie  longest  side  is  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  body  of  the  car,  and  the  opposite  end  on  the 
basin  side  is  narrow,  so  that  it  can  enter  the  end  openings  of 
the  boats  of  average  capacity.  The  end  of  this  hopper  or 
shute  has  a  special  arrangement  which  permits  it  to  hold  the 
coal  in  the  shute  and  to  distribute  it  at  all  points  along  the 
boat.  The  handling  of  this  end  of  the  hopper  is  done  by 
means  of  a  crab  with  an  endless  screw.  The  upper  part  of 
the  hopper  is  formed  of  a  movable  table  pivoted  on  the  verti- 
cal supports  of  the  platform,  and  which  rest  on  the  hopper, 
properly  speaking.  This  movable  table  follows  the  moUon  of 
the  platform.  The  hopper  is  carried  by  a  shaft  resting  on  two 
blocks  fastened  to  the  wall  of  the  wharf ;  by  means  of  the 
crab  K  it  can  be  moved  horizon  tall  v  for  the  purpose^of  accom- 
modating it  to  the  easy  handling  of  the  boats.  This  crab  also 
serves  to  regulate  the  inclination  of  the  hopper  so  that  the  coal 
will  slide  over  it  freely.   . 

The  apparatus  is  worked  in  this  way  :  An  ordinary  car  full 
of  coal  having  been  run  on  the  platform,  as  shown  in  the  fig- 
ure, the  blocks  are  brought  out  against  the  side  of  the  body, 
and  then  the  side  doors  of  th^  car  are  opened  ;  at  the  same 
time  a  cock  is  opened  which  admits  the  liquid  from  the  accu* 
mulator  into  the  hydraulic  ram.  As  soon  as  the  cock  is 
opened  the  platform  and  the^car  rise,  turning  about  the  trun- 
nions ;  the  doors  of  the  car,  Vhich  are  swung  from  the  upper 
portion  of  the  body,  swin^  out  naturally  as  the  car  is  inclined, 
and  the  coal  runs  slowly  into  the  hopper,  whence  it  falls  into 
the  boat  at  a  slow  speed.  The  raising  of  the  car  is  then  con- 
tinued until  the^oor  has  an  inclination  of  about  82'*,  which  is 
sufficient  to  cause  the  coal  to  run  out.  When  the  car  has  been 
completely  emptied  tlie  platform  is  dropped  back  again  and 
another  run  upon  it.  The  body  of  the  car  consists  of  a  single 
box  which  has  a  capacity  of  10  tons. 

With  a  single  apparatus  of  this  kind  the  Bruay  Company 
unloads  about  70  cars  a  day.  The  greatest  rapidity  which  has 
thus  far  been  obtained  is  five  cars  in  t«n  minutes.  Such  an 
apparatus  will  cost  about  $2,100. 

Tfie  Coal-Uandling  Frame  of  the  Noetix  Company  (PI.  VII). — 
The  tracks  of  the  coaling  station  are  connected  with  the  un- 
loading wharf  which  is  built  along  the  docks  of  the  company, 
that  are  also  connected  with  the  Canal  of  La  Bassee  a  Aire. 
The  fixed  hopper  is  composed  of  a  structure  formed  of  two 
ribbed  cast-iron  cheeks  solidly  bolted  to  the  wall  of  the  wharf 
and  carrying  on  their  upper  end  a  crab  for  handling  the  mov- 
able shute.  The  bottom  of  the  hopper  is  made  of  plate  iron, 
and  stands  at  an  angle  of  about  24"".  The  movable  shute  is 
connected  with  the  fixed  hopper  by  a  neck  or  distributor  which 
can  be  put  in  any  position  about  a  vertical  axis,  and  which 
thus  serves  to  distribute  the  coal  over  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
ference whicli  is  thus  describcKl.  The  chains  which  carry  the 
end  of  the  shute  run  over  sheaves,  and  then  come  down  to  be 
wound  up  on  drums  of  the  crab.  In  order  to  balance  the 
weight  of  the  whole  the  two  drums  are  keyed  to  the  same 
arbor  on  the  crab  and^are  provided  with  chains  which  carry 
counterweights  traveling  up  and  down  in  the  vertical  wells 
which  are  built  into  tlie  wall  of  the  wharf.  In  order  to  reduce 
the  weight  of  the  moving  parts  as  much  as  possible  and  to 
guarantee  their  strength  and  durability,  the  shute  and  dis- 
tributor have  been  made  of  sheet  steel,  and  the  gearing,  the 
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LIFT  OF  THB  BRUAT  MINI  HO  COUPANY,  CALAIS,  FRANCE. 


X  inaniier  :  The  Deck  has  a  toothed  cap  which  meshes  !□ 
nitli  a  bevelled  pinioQ  keyed  on  the  Esme  shaft  as  tlie  wheel, 
luid  driven  by  an  endless  chain.  This  crown  gear  is  j^uided 
bj  sbeaves  carried  'on  a  circular  and  grooved  piece  Tiulted  to 
the  rounded  end  o(  the  shute.  In  order  to  handle  the  appa- 
ratus the  workman  takes  the  wheel  ot  the  crali  in  bis  hand 
and  thus  raises  or  lowers  the  shute  and  turns  the  distributor 


I17  mcaos  of  the  endless  chain.    The  inclmation  of  the  shule 
can  be  varied  from  20°  to  S3\ 

The  cars  are  made  entirely  of  iron.  The  excess  of  weight  is 
conipenaated  for  by  the  greater  durHbilily  and  strength  of  form 
over  tjiat  obtained  in  wuoden  cars.  Each  car  Is  composed  of 
a  truck  carrying  three  boxes  of  sheet  melal  strengthened  by 
aoEle  irons  and  other  special  forms.  Each  box  has  a  capacity 
ofSj  tons.  They  have  two  stroDf;  hinges,  about  which  they 
can  turn  and  be  given  such  an  inclination  as  is  desirable  on  the 
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loDgilur^Iaal  Mills.  Oa  llic  aides  staodlag  next  the  hopper  llie 
box  Ib  closud  by  g,  door  plvotctl  horizon  tally  and  ungugiug  in 
clips  which  are  faBteoeil  H  little  back  and  upoo  the  cdiIh  of 
the  car.  At  the  bottom  of  this  door  two  pins  are  fastened 
wbici)  work  laterally  and  arc  caught  when  tlie  box  rests  Od  the 
truck  hr  two  dogs  attached  to  the  sill. 

Id  this  w»j  an  automatic  opeuing,  which  Is  very  reliable  and 
very  simple,  is  obtained.  When  tlio  box  is  raised  at  the  bikck 
It  turns  about  the  hinges,  null  the  plus  on  the  door  arc  gradu- 
ally set  free  from  their  dogs,  and  at  a  given  tnomeol  the  open- 
ing ia  completely  free  for  the  passage  of  the  coal.  If,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  the  box  Is  empty  and  It  has  dropped  back  on  the 
truck,  the  pins  catch  under  their  dogs  before  this  operation  is 
completed  la  consequence  of  an  eccentricity  wdich  Is  given  to 
the  pivots  about  which  the  door  swings,  so  thst  the  latter  is 
tightly  closed  when  the  l>oi  has  come  back  to  its  normal  posi- 
tion for  transportation.  At  the  Noeux  Station  the  boxes  are 
raised  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  ram  which  moves  in  a  cylinder 


CROSS  SECTION 


At  Seraing  and  Yemeppe,  in  Belgium,  there  is  a  tumbler  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  which  we  liave  Just  spoken  about,  but 

whose  working  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  and  leaves  some- 
thing to  be  desired.  As  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  agreement 
as  yet  as  to  the  best  method  of  loading  coal,  but  when  wc  have 
given  the  situation,  the  amount  of  traFHc.  the  kind  of  coal,  and 
otlier  matters  which  are  to  be  loaded,  the  type  of  the  rolling 
ing  stock  and  the  motive  power  at  our  disposal,  we  can  Ibeu 
make  a  rhnice  of  the  best  system  to  adopt. 


(COAL-BANDLINQ  FRAHB  OF  THB  SOKUZ  COaPAUT. 

oscillating  about  two  trunnions;  the  water  under  a  pressure 
from  an  accumulator  Is  let  into  this  cylinder  by  a  cock.  Some 
engineers  prefer  the  oscillating  method  to  a  fixed  method  as 
being  more  simple  and  transmitting  more  useful  power  with- 
out the  use  of  connecting  rods.  At  the  loading  wharf  the 
boxes  are  raised  by  an  ordinary  crane. 

In  Germany,  in  the  basin  of  the  Kuhr,  especially  at  Ruhrort, 
there  are  some  lilting  arranijementa  which  tilt  by  weights,  and 
which  work  very  well.  But  we  prefer  tumblers  delivering 
coal  on  one  side,  as  Ibey  require  laas  attention  to  haul  the 
wagons  in  and  remove  tliem  again.  In  other  respects  these 
tilling  cars  are  of  a  construction  similar  to  that  which  we  have 
lust  oeea  speaking  about,  and  are  liandlcd  in  the  same  way  ; 
iience  we  will  not  stop  to  discuss  Uiem  furtlier  at  this  point. 


Ik  18S2  some  experiments  were  undertaken  at  llic  Batlgnolies 
shops  of  the  Western  Railway  Company  of  France,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  kind  and  imporlance  of  the  rela- 
tive expansion  which  takes  place  in  different  parts  of  the  Gre- 
box  of  a  locomotive  boiler  while  it  la 
under  pressure.  An  attempt  was  made 
at  the  same  time  to  determine  whether 
the  method  of  supporting  the  fire-box, 
which  had  been  adopted  for  the  new 
high-speed  engines  of  tlie  Western  Rail- 
way Company,  would  lend  itself  readily 
to  the  movements  of  these  expansions, 
and  especially  maintain  itself  m  a  firm 
position  during  all  the  normal  conditions 
of  running.  The  bracing  which  is  re- 
ferred to  consists  of  a  system  of  trans- 
vetse  bars  attached  to  llie  fire-box  by 
screws,  and  resting  freely  at  their  ends 
on  borizoutai  brackets  riveted  to  the  out- 
side of  the  shell,  as  shown  in  fig.  1. 
When  the  fire  is  first  lighted  the  fire-box. 
which  ts  of  copper,  expands  slightly  un- 
der the  direct  action  of  the  flames,  while  , 
the  outer  shell,  which  is  of  iron  and 
which  is  only  heated  slowly  sod  follows 
Ihe  variations  of  the  temperature  of  (he 
mass  of  the  water,  expands  very  little 
and  very  much  more  slowly.  Tne  fire- 
box thus  first  rises  relatively  to  the  out«r 
abcU.  It  is  very  ImDorlnnt,  then,  that 
this  rising  can  be  maJe  freely,  for  every 
resistance  which  tends  to  oppose  It  strains 
Ihe  tube  sheet  and  tends  to  make  the 
holes  oval.  In  the  system  of  bracing 
which  is  indicated  the  crossbars  are  not 
fastened  to  the  brackets,  and  can  thus 
easily  rise  from  them  without  in  any  way  . 
Interfering  with  tlie  movement  of  Ihe 
crown  sheet.  But  It  is  also  of  equal  Im- 
portance that  the  fire-box  should  not  run 
suspended  in  this  way  when  it  is  in  ser- 
vice, for  if  it  should  the  running  vibra- 
tions would  strain  Ihe  stay  bolts  very 
greatly,  and  the  continuous  shaking 
wbicli  would  result  woul^  soon  cause 
cracks  or  even  breakages  in  tliese  stay- 
bolts.  It  is.  therefore,  very  essential  In 
fire-boxes  under  consideration  Ihat  the 
cross  stays  should  rest  firmly  on  their 
brackets  before  tlie  standard  pressure  is 
reached,  and  that  In  (he  limits  between 
which  the  pressure  vanes  in  services  the 
contact  shall  remain  established,  guaran- 
teeing Ihe  rigidity  of  the  fire-box  while 
running.  Both  of  the  experiments  un- 
dertaken were  to  determine  wliether  this 
condition  had  been  entirely  fulfilled. 

The  boiler  with  which  the  experiment 
was  made  was  removed  from  the  frames, 
and  the  mud-ring  rested  at  its  center  point  upon  foundation 
which  was  absolutely  rigid.  The  shell  of  the  tioiler  was  also 
held  at  the  front  end,  and  as  a  displacement  of  the  fire-box 
would  have  falsified  the  results  of  tlie  experiments,  a  greased 
sheet  was  placed  under  the  smoke-box  to  facilitate  Ihe  move- 
ments of  the  expansion  which  might  l>e  caused  at  the  front  end. 
The  vertical  expansions  of  the  fire-box  were  measured  di- 
rectly in  tlie  following  manner :  Two  steel  ro<ls  mere  screwed 
into  the  lop  of  the  crown  bars  at  the  extreme  front  and  back 
end  of  the  fire-boxes,  as  shown  in  fig.  2.  and  their  upper  ex- 
tremities came  out  of  the  sliell  througli  stuQlng-boxes.  Fig.  3 
gives  a  detail  of  this  arrangement.  At  Ihe  lop  of  the  boiler 
and  near  the  end  of  the  rods  two  horizontal  scales  were  fast- 
ened Independently  of  the  boiler.    The  variations  in  the  pod- 
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llona  of  tbe  ecd  of  Ihe  TOds,  and  coDsequenllj  of  the  flre-boz, 
were  thus  traced  on  these  scales  bj  mesDH  of  a  gHuge  point. 
By  setting  two  gauges  iuto  prick  punch  marks  L  E,  which 
weremadelnlheoutershellof  Ihe  Qre-bax  near  each  of  the  two 
gauge-rods  already  referred  to,  the  variations  In  the  posilion 
of  the  outer  slietl  could  be  traced  on  the  same  scale.  This 
anaugemcal  permitled  Ihe  afmullaneouB  meaaurement  at  any 

Enlntln  the  experiment  of  tbe  vertical  expansioDS  of  the  Qre- 
□xand  i(s  outer  ahell,  and  to  follow  their  relative  movements. 
In  addition,  the  expansions  of  tbe  outer  shell  were  meaaifred 
while  Ht£Bra  was  being  raised  in  a  vertical  and  transverse  direc- 
tion.   The  vertical  expansions  were  measured  ip  two  planes 


Crown. -dor 


8  and  'S'.  Qg.  2,  perpendicular  to  the  aiia  of  the  boiler  and 
passing  through  llie  axis  of  (he  rods  attached  to  the  crown 
oars.  The  intersections  of  these  planes  with  tlie  external  sur- 
face of  the  fire-box  waa  also  traced.  Four  points,  0.  0',  O,. 
and  Oi'.  were  then  marked  on  these  two  lines  at  the  height  of 
the  center  of  tbe  ring,  and  four  points,  A,  A',  A,,  and  A,'. 
at  the  height  of  tbe  plane  of  contact  of  the  crown  bars  and  the 
brackets  :  each  of  tbe  lengtlis,  0  A,  was  divided  Into  four 
equal  parts  at  the  points  a,  b,  e,  etc.    The  points  0,  being  at 


The  transverse  expansions  were  measured  in  the  renica] 
plane  C  D,  fig.  3,  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  tho 
boiler  through  the  center  of  the  Interval  which  separates  the 
two  end  crown  bars.  On  a  Hoe  determined  by  the  inleraecUon 
of  this  plane  with  the  external  surface  of  the  fire-box  the  fol- 
lowing points  frere  marked  :  P,  P,  at  the  height  of  the  brack- 
ets, and  B,  S,  about  4  In.  above  tbe  ring.  Q,  Qi  at  the  ccn(«r 
of  the  interval  which  separated  the»e  other  two  points.  Two 
vertical  scales  were  fastened  to  each  side  of  tbe  Qre-box  and 
opposlt«  the  points  P,  Q,  etc.,  and  scales  of  the  small  plates  ot 
zinc  were  placed,  upon  which  the  movement  of  these  points 
was  traced  by  means  of  one-point  gauges. 


Fit  3- 

Before  beginning  the  heating,  the  Bre-boi  was  carefully 

examined  in  all  parts  to  determipe  whether  Its  walls,  and 
especially  the  crown  sheet,  had  not  been  subjected  to  Bome 
deformation  which  could  falsify  tbe  results  of  Ihe  experi- 
ments ;  tbe  side  sheets  were  found  to  be  perfectly  flat,  and  tbe 
crown.sbeet  was  not  distorted  in  any  way.  They  then  made 
sure  that  there  was  an  ah«oli:ite  contact  between  the  crown 
bars  and  the  brackets  which  carried  them.     Finally  It  was 


necessary  ti 


t  all  ti 


Fig;,  a. 


the  height  of  the  mud-ring,  were  taken  as  a  base  of  the  verti- 
cal expansions.  Tbe  variations  of  the  Intervals,  0  a,  Ob. 
etc.,  were  measured  during  beating  by  means  of  two  gauges 
having,  when  cold,  the  original  lengths  of  O  a,  0  b,  etc.  As 
for  the  arcs.  A  A\,  A'  A',,  of  the  llre-bcx,  Qg.  2,  they  were 
divided  into  four  equal  parts,  and  the  variations  of  the  inter- 
mediate arcs  were  measured  by  iQeans  of  a  two-point  gauge 
made  In  the  same  way. 


I  during  tbe  experiment,  that 
the  poeltlon  of  the  ring  of 
the  hre  box,  which  was  Ihe 
base  of  all  the  tneasure- 
ments,  remained  Btatlonarr. 
Pot  this  purpose  the  dis- 
tances of  each  of  the  points 
O,  from  two  died  points  a 
and  p,  were  establhhed  by 
ooc'  point  gauges  having  the 
lenglji  0  a.  The  InteiMc- 
tion  of  Ihe  two  arcs  of  the 
cirdea  deacri  bed  f  mm  a  and 
^  with  0  o  and  0  ^  for  radii 
fixed  a  point  corresponding 
to  the  initial  posilion  of  the 
point  0.  It  was  therefore 
very  easy  to  determine  the 
diaplacement  which  Ibe 
point  Oliad  been  subjected 


the  pistons  correspoodtng  U. 
the  different  tern  per  aturea 
when  cold  could  t>e  ob- 
served. The  fire  waa  lighted 
and  the  temperature  steadily 
raised.  The  variations  of  the 
II  re-bos  and  of  the  outer 
shell  were  traced  simullaoe- 
oubIv  every  five  minutes, 
until  the  pressure  of  (be 
steam  had  risen  to  14  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  StartiDg 
from  this  pressure,  the  ex- 
pRnsions  of  the  dilTerent  parts  of  the  fire. box  were  taken  at 
each  rise  of  1  kg.  (14. IB  lbs.)  In  pressure.  The  pressure  of 
1  kg.  (14.19  lbs.)  was  reached  45  minutes  after  lighting  Ihe 
fire  ;  the  test  was  carried  on  until  a  pressure  of  11  kgs.  (106 
lbs.),  corresponding  to  the  working  pressure  of  the  boiler,  was 
reached.  This  maximum  pressure  was  reached  in  1  hour,  4S 
tnlnutea  after  lighting  the  fire.  The  poslllons  of  the  points 
0  and  (y  having  been  verified  during  the  rise  In  pressure  by 
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means  of  the  gauges  0  a,  they  found  that  during  the  whole  of 
the  test  the  ring  of  the  fire-box  had  been  subjected  to  no  vari- 
ation which  could  falsify  the  measurement.  The  points  0  and 
O'l  were  slightly  moved  at  the  pressure  of  11  kgs.  (156  lbs.)  by 
about  .04  in.  toward  the  front,  and  the  points  0  and  0\  by 
about  .06  in.  toward  the  back,  but  each  of  these  two  points 
remained  in  the  same  horizontal  plane. 

Vertical  Expansions  of  the  Shell.— The  following  table  gives 
the  value  of  the  vertical  expansions  of  the  shell  taken  at  each 
kilogram  of  pressure : 


The  results  are  represented  graphicallv  by  the  curves  of  fig.  5. 
These  curves  are  constructed  in  the  following  manner :  On  the 
axis  0  X  three  points,  P  ^  B,  equidistant  from  each  other,  are 
taken  ;  then  upon  the  ordi nates  of  these  points  lengths  propor- 
tional to  the  values  observed  for  the  displacements  of  the 
points  P  Q  B,  ons,  pressure  of  1,  8,  6,  and  11  kgs.  per  square 
centimeter  (14.22,  42.57.  85.14.  and  156  llw.  per  square  inch), 
were  laid  out.  The  points  obtained  were  then  united  by  a 
continuous  line,  and  the  curves  thus  traced  can  be  considered 
as  representing  approximately  the  transverse  expansions  of 
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0.5 
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9 
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1.0 
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2.0 

.080 

3.0 
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.160 

9 
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0.9 

.035 
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.067 

11]  1 
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8.5 

.140 

10 
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1.0 

.040 

2.0 

.080 

8.0 

.120 

4.0 

.160 

10 
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0.9 

.085 

1.7 

.067 

.098 

8.5 

.140 
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The  result  of  column  4  of  each  of  the  above  tables  is  repre- 
sented by  the  curves  of  fig.  4.  These  curves  are  constructed 
by  taking  the  pressures  for  the  abscissas  and  the  expansions 
of  the  length  0  A,  0^  Au  a  A\  0\  A\  for  the  ordinates. 
The  points  0  having  been  taken  at  the  height  of  the  center  of 
the  nng,  and  the  points  A  at  the  height  of  the  plane  of  con- 
tact of  the  crown  bars  and  the  brackets,  the  four  curves  repre- 
sent the  vertical  displacement  of  the  four  extreme  brackets, 
since,  as  has  been  stated,  the  points  0  were  not  displaced  ver- 
tically. Thus  ihe  full-line  curve  gives  tlie  vertical  displace- 
ment of  the  extreme  front  bracket  on  the  left,  and  the  dotted 
curve  the  vertical  displacement  of  the  extreme  back  bracket 
on  the  left,  etc.  It  has,  furthermore,  been  stated  that  the 
arcs  A  A\,  A  A'x  did  not  expand  regularly ;  the  variations 
observed  for  the  four  equal  arcs  in  which  each  one  of  them 
had  been  divided  was  exactly  the  same.  The  maximum  vari- 
ation measured  for  each  of  these  small  ordinates  was  .05  in. 
for  a  pressure  of  156  lbs.  to  the  square  inch. 

Transverse  Expansions  of  Vie  Outer  Shell,— The  expansions 
measured  in  the  vertical  plane  c  d,  fig.  2,  and  at  three  points, 
P  Q  B,  was  determined,  as  has  already  been  described.  They 
were  only  taken  at  four  intervals  corresponding  to  pressures 
of  1,  8;  6,  and  11  kgs.  per  square  centimeter  (14.22,  42.57, 
85.14,  and  156  lbs.  per  square  inch).  The  following  table 
gives  the  values  of  the  expansions  which  were  observed  : 

RlOHT  81DE. 


the  line  P  QE,  fig.  2,  at  each  of  the  pressures  indicated  above. 

Vertical  Expansions  of  Vie  Fire-Box  and  the  Outer  Shell. — 
The  fire-box  expanded  rapidly  at  the  beginning  of  the  test ; 
five  minutes  after  lighting  the  fire  these  expansions  had  alreadv 
amounted  to  as  much  as  .01  in.  The  variations  of  the  shell 
were  very  much  slower,  and  they  did  not  begin  to  be  appreci- 
able, showing  .006  in.,  unlil  20  minutes  after  lighting  the  fire. 
Nevertheless,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  beginning  of  the 
heating,  the  variations  were  taken  simultaneouslV  for  the  fire- 
box itself  and  for  the  outer  shell,  at  intervals  of  five  minutes 
until  the  steam  pressure  reached  1  kg.  per  square  centimeter 
(14.22  lbs.  per  square  inch).  Starting  from  this  point,  the 
measurements  were  taken  only  at  intervals  of  time  correspond- 
infi"  to  a  ri8e  of  14.22  lbs.  per  square  inch  in  pressure. 

Table  No.  III.  gives  the  values  found  for  ttiese  variations. 

The  results  arc  shown  graphically  and  by  curves  of  figs. 
6  and  7.  The  curves  of  fig.  6  show  the  comparative  expan- 
sions of  the  fire  box  on  the  outer  shell  during  the  period  of  the 
beginning  of  the  heating— that  is,  until  the  pressure  reached 
the  1  kg.  per  square  centimeter  (14.22  lbs.  per  square  inch). 
They  are  laid  out  by  taking  the  time  for  the  abscissas  and  the 
expansions  at  five-minute  intervals  for  the  ordinates.  The 
curves  of  fig.  7  have  been  obtained  by  taking  the  pressures  for 
the  abscissas  and  the  expansions  taken  for  each  kilogram  of 
rise  in  pressure  for  the  ordinates. 
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Finally,  in  order  to  compare  the  results  obtained  as  easily 
as  possible,  the  three  curves  showing  respectively  the  expan- 
sion of  the  fire-box  and  the  different  portions  of  the  shell  have 
been  brought  together  in  the  same  figure.  Thus  the  curve  A 
shows  the  expansions  of  the  fire-box  measured  from  the  top 
of  the  rod,  which  is  screwed  into  t^e  crown  bar  ;  the  curve  fi 
the  expansions  of  the  outer  shell  measured  at  its  highest  point ; 
the  curve  v  the  expansion  of  the  shell  measured  at  the  height 
of  the  brackets  (average  of  the  expansions  of  the  right  and 
left  side). 

The  differences  in  the  ordinate  of  the  curves  X  and  /i  corre- 
sponding to  the  same  abscissa  represents  at  each  moment  of 
the  test  the  distance  which  separates  the  ends  of  the  crown 
bars  from  their  brackets.  The  ordinates  of  the  curve  A  repre- 
sent the  vertical  rise  of  the  crown  bars  increased  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  crown  bar  Itself,  and  the  rod  which  rises  from  it. 

The  ordinate  of  the  Curve  ^  represents  the  vertical  rise  of 
the  brackets  increased  by  the  vertical  expansion  of  the  arc 

Now,  the  bend  of  this  arc  is  practically  equal  to  the  sum  of 
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Fig.  4. 


the  lengths  of  the  crown  bar  and  the  rod.  xVs  this  rod  is  of 
the  same  temperature  as  the  shell,  and  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  test  showed  that  the  arc  .4  Ax  expands  regularly,  the  verti- 
cal expansion  of  this  arc  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  expansions 
of  the  crown  bar  itself  and  the  rod. 

The  ordinates  of  the  curves  A  and  //  therefore  represent  re- 
spectively the  vertical  displacement  of  the  ends  of  the  crown 
bars  and  the  brackets  both  increased  by  the  same  quantity. 


Fig.  S- 

Consequently  the  difference  of  these  ordinates  represents  the 
interval  which  separates  the  ends  of  the  crown  bars  from  their 
brackets.  This  having  been  demonstrated,  il  is  easy  to  deduce 
from  an  examination  of  the  curves,  figs.  6  and  7,  the  course  of 
the  phenomena  which  occur  during  the  expansion  and  the 
generation  of  a  pressure  in  the  boiler.  As  soon  as  the  fire  is 
started  the  crown-sheet  of  the  fire-box  rises :  the  crown  bars 
leave  their  brackets ;  the  interval  which  separates  them  in- 


creases, aiid  reaches  a  maximum  of  from  .08  to  .1  in.  at  a  press- 
ure a  little  below  1  kg.  per  square  centimeter  (14.22  lbs.  per 
square  inch).  The  pressure  ot  steam  upon  the  fire-box  grad- 
ually checks  this  ascensional  movement  of  the  bars  ;  starting 
from  the  time  when  the  pressure  reaches  6  kg.  per  square  cen- 
timeter (85.14  lbs.  per  square  inch),  the  crown  bars  remain 
practically  stationary  ;  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is  then  suffi- 
cient to  counterbalance  the  strain  of  expansion. 
At  no  time  does  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  steam  produce 

Fig.  6. 
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any  deflection  of  the  crown  sheet-  that  is  to  sav,  there  is  never 
any  negative  variation.  In  the  mean  time,  the  brackets  follow- 
ing the  variations  of  the  temperatures  of  the  mass  of  water  on 
that  of  the  fire-box  rise  slowly  and  gradually.  The  interval 
wliich  separates  the  ends  of  the  crown  bars  diminishes  from 
the  time  the  pressure  reaches  1  kg.  per  square  centimeter 
(14.22  lbs.  per  square  inch),  and  at  a  pressure  of  9  kgs.  (128 
lbs.)  the  brackets  and  ends  of  the  crown  bars  come  together, 
and  from  this  time  on  the  contact  established  remains  fixed. 
The  test  was  only  carried  on  until  a  pressure  of  11  kgs.  (156 
lbs.)  was  reached.  The  fire  was  then. drawn  and  the  cooling 
of  the  boiler  watched.  The  variations  of  the  fire-box  and  of 
the  outer  shell  were  observed  at  decreasing  pressures.  The 
variations  measured  were  exactly  the  same  as  before  for  the 
fire-box  and  shell. 

Conclusions,— The  conclusions  which  can  be  deduced  from 
this  experiment  for  boilers  of  a  type  similar  to  the  one  exam- 
ined are  as  follows : 

1.  On  starting  the  fire  the  crown-sheet  of  the  fire-box  rises 
freely.  The  crown  bars  do  not  hinder  this  movement.  They 
rise  with  the  crown-sheet,  and  are  separated  from  their  sup- 
ports. 

2.  The  interval  which  separates  the  crown  bars  from  their 
supports  reaches  a  maximum  of  from  .08  to  .1  in.  when  the 
pressure  is  about  14.22  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

8.  Some  time  before  the  maximum  pressure  is  reached  the 
crown  bars  are  back  again  in  contact  with  their  supporting 
brackets. 

4.  Finally,  under  the  normal  conditions  of  running,  the  con> 
tact  remains  fixed  permanently  between  the  crown  bars  and 
their  supports. 
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TRANSPORTING  BUILDINGS. 

Tbk  tranaportatioD  of  a  hotel  in  Coney  Island,  from  oneaite  to 
aaother,  was  a  remarkable  piece  of  morii  of  its  kind.  A  sim- 
ilar worli,  but  oo  a  leaa  preCantious  scale,  has  been  Tcc«nt]; 
executed  at  Rouec,  and  as  tbe  details  of  the  operalioD  are 
both  loterestlng  and  instructive,  we  extract  our  foformaltoD 
aod  cuts  from  our  contemporarj,  /^  Uenit  Civil.  The  build- 
inj!  removed  coosisted  of  a  large  stied.  constructed  of  timber 


HOTINO  A  lAROB  SHSD  AT  ROUBN. 

and  Iron,  on  the  Poloocesu  Byslem,  184  ft.  long  by  97  ft.  In 
width,  In  a  siogle  span.  There  were  12  trusses  in  all.  and  con- 
sequeutly  11  uiys,  each  of  which  had  a  length  of  14  ft.  S  in. 
The  roof  principals  sre  supported  on  double  posts,  aa  shown 
on  Bga.  1  and  3,  mcasurinj^  transveisely  over  all  about  3j  ft., 
and  respectively  13  in.  and  9  la.  In  breadth.  They  rest  upon 
brick  blocks  or  small  pillars,  having  Blieet  iron  beds,  and  are 
24  ft.  in  height  above  the  sill.  The  rafters  conslBl  of  a  trussed 
girder  S  ft,  7  in.  in  depth,  with  upper  and  lower  solid  limijer 
cbcrds,  united  by  vertical  and  diagonal  struts  and  tics,  also  of 
wood.  Double  raking  struts  are  run  from  the  hsif  length  and 
the  feet  of  the  side  posts  lo  brace  the  whole  framework  solidly 
together.  Each  mfter  carries  live  purlins  9  !□.  by  3}  in., 
which,  together  with  the  ridge  piece  and  liie  pole  plate,  sup. 
port  the  common  rafters.  In  addition  lo  the  truss  composing 
the  main  rafter,  the  enllre  roof  prtoclpat  is  atrengtheoed  by 
iron  in  tbe  following  manner  ;  A  li:-rod,  slightly  raised  at  the 
center,  connects  Ihe  two  opposite  posts.  Two  cast-iron  verti- 
cal struts  attached  to  ilie  central  part  of  tlie  lower  cliord  of 
the  rafter  carry  a  couple  of  Iron  tie'ro<!a.  one  of  wiiich  Is  con- 
nected with  the  ridge,  aud  Iheolher  with  llie  feet  of  Ihe  rafters. 
Between  the  posts,  timber  bracing  in  Ihe  form  of  St.  Andrew's 
cross,  and  horizontal  ties  are  introduced,  as  shown  in  fig.  3. 


Ti{UCK8  UNDUH  BACH  PRINCIPAL. 

Tiles  are  used  for  the  covering,  and  the  roof  has  a  slope  of  20°. 
Adding  the  weight  of  the  rolling  load,  82  tons,  to  148  tons, 
the  weight  of  the  shed,  we  have  a  total  load  of  160  tons  to  be 
shitted. 

It  la  obvious  that  the  crucial  part  of  the  undertaking  was 
In  the  displacement  of  the  24  supporting  posts  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  It  was  also  ahnolutcly  indispensable  that  this  lifr 
ing  operation  should  be  accomplished  ia  it  manner  which 


would  not  in  the  least  degree  alter  or  disarrange  tbe  relative 
positions  of  the  posts.  A  very  slight  distortion  or  deformalloD 
at  the  base  of  the  rectangle  formed  by  the  shed  would  have 
given  rise  to  very  serious  consequences.  Fortunately  for  the 
economical  item  m  the  transport,  the  slope  of  the  ground  over 
which  the  shed  had  to  be  moved  was  inappreciable,  and  the 
posts  when  In  their  new  position  would  only  require  to  be 
raised  some  10  in.  For  these  reasons  tlie  tractive,  lifting,  and 
other  mechanical  appliances  required  were  not  of  a  very  elabo- 
rate or  expensive  character,  being  composed  of  a  couple  of 
winches,  cables,  and  some  strong  blocks,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously employed  in  hoisting  some  of  the  fial-bottomed  native 
craft  into  a  workshop  In  Itouen.  Rails,  sleepers,  wagon  axlca, 
screw-jacks,  and  other  necessary  plant  were  procured  with 
facility,  and  the  construction  of  tbe  special  trucks  completed 
the  preparations.  Before  commencing  the  work,  the  first  step 
consisted  in  iayfug  down  a  rail  track  underneath  each  line  of 
poste,  as  shown  In  Hg.  2,  and  then  building  round  each  doable 

SlIlsT  a  truck  mounted  upon  two  axles,  with  wheels  2  ft.  In 
lameter.  Tliese  axles  are  4  ft.  3  in.  apart,  and  are  united  by 
longitudinal  side  and  end  pieces  of  oak  bolted  together  and 
forming  the  frame  of  the  truck.  Sgs.  3  and  3.  Upon  the  side 
pieces  are  placed  two  cross  sleepers  ot  pine,  wliich  carry  the 
vertical  flitches  bolted  lengthways  to  the  posts.  The  cross 
sleepers  are  muint«ined  in  their  place  on  the  frame  of  the 
truck  by  four  chocks  Ixilled  on.  In  order  to  lift  a  post  on  to 
Its  special  truck.  It  was  necessary  to  raise  the  sleepers  by 
screw-jacks  shout  81  In.,  and  since  they  are  bolted  to  the  post, 
the  latter  cleared  iu  brick  pillar,  end  was  kept  In  place  by 
BuItAble  wedges  driven  in  between  the  bottom  of  tbe  sleepers 
and  Ihe  side  frame  of  the  truck.  A&  a  precaution  against  the 
of  any  deformation  of  a  magnitude  likely  to  be 


CONKKCTION  OF  TRUCKS  AND  HAITLIKQ  TACKLB. 


dangerous,  a  pair  of  posts  In  the  same  range  were  lifted  at  a 
lime,  the  whole  3i  in.  being  divided  l>etween  a  couple  ot  lifts. 
As  soon  as  all  the  trucks  had  received  their  loads  they  were 
coupled  together  by  wrought-iron  rods  1^  in.  In  diameter  to 
transmit  the  traction  in  Ihe  line  of  the  posts,  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  tbe  exact  distance  between  them.  It 
was  necessary  to  arrange  the  lift  In  such  a  manner  that  when 
the  cross  sleepers  had  lo  be  lowered  tiiey  should  not  touch  the 
side  frame  of  the  truck  before  the  posts  had  taken  their  bear- 
ings upon  the  new  piers,  as  It  was  impossible  at  that  stage  of 
the  operations  to  dismount  the  axles. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  distance  to  be  traversed,  about  200  ft., 
and  in  alignment  with  the  axis  of  each  of  the  two  lines  of 
posts,  was  fixed  Ihe  hauling  arrangement,  which  was  thus  in-' 
stalled.  A  couple  of  oak  piles,  20  ft.  long  and  14  in.  In  diam- 
eter, were  driven  Into  the  ground  by  a  small  pile-driver,  one 
at  a  distance  of  30  ft.  from  the  middle  of  the  last  principal 
when  In  its  new  position,  and  about  1  ft.  out  of  ttie  line  of  tbe 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  posts.  The  other  was  driven  at  a  dis- 
tance of  only  22  ft.  from  the  same  point,  as  a  small  building 
prevented  it  being  placed  further  off.  Tiiese  piles  constitute 
the  pointt  d'appvi  for  the  whole  of  the  haulage  ;  and  to  each 
of  them  was  altaclied  a  block  with  three  pulleys,  1  ft.  in 
diameter,  while  another  block  was  fixed  lo  a  slirrup  which 
was  fastened  to  the  two  cross  sleepers  of  the  leading  truck. 
At  each  side  of  tlie  two  large  mooring  piles  already  descrilied 
another  pile  was  driven.  10  ft.  In  length  and  9  In.  in  diameter, 
which  served  as  a  flxeil  point  for  the  haulage  cable,  which. 
starling  from  here,  passes  successively  round  the  two  blocks, 
forming  a  pulley  with  six  sheaves.  It  llien  winds  on  a  wincb 
placed  Inside  tlie  building  at  a  distance  of  12  ft.  from  the  line 
of  axis  of  the  posts,  ana  i  ft.  fnim  Ihe  line  of  the  middle  ot 
the  last  principal  when  in  Its  new  position. 
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Tbe  cable  has  a  diameter  of  S  in.,  and  Ihe  winch  a  drum 
1  ft.  8  In.  ID  diameter.  In  front  of  this  winch,  on  Uie  same 
frame,  a  second  drum  is  fixed  capable  of  turning  freely  on  iis 
ails,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  lateral  displacement 
of  the  cable  during  tlie  hauli^e.  A  reference  to  Bg.  3  will 
explain  the  position  of  the  different  pieeea  of  mechanism  em- 
ployed in  eSecting  the  transpnrtation  of  the  shed.  ABOia  the 
graduated  plank  laid  down  atone  the  whole  lenf^th  of  the  route 
to  insure  uniforraitv  of  progression  in  all  the  separate  trucks. 
At  0  the  pointer  is  shown  which  is  altached  to  the  leading  truck 
on  each  aide,  and,  by  Ihe  conditions  laid  down,  ihe  distance  or 
tlie  number  of  graduations  passed  over  at  any  time  is  a  tnown 
quaoUty.  The  trucks  and  the  roof  posts  are  D  and  E,  while 
^is  the  pulley  block  through  which  the  hauling  topes  pass  tn 
the  winch.  The  Qxed  point  already  mentioned  is  the  pile 
driven  «(  II.  In  the  event  of  the  progression  not  being  uni- 
form for  both  lines  of  haulage,  the  men  working  the  winclies 
were  signalled  to  slacken  or  accelerate  the  motion  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  ncccsssry  parallelism  between  the  two  lines  of  trac- 
tion. This  system  answered  exceedingly  well,  as  tbe  greatest 
discrepancy  did  not  exceed  a  i  in.,  wliile  tbe  smoothness  of 
the  movement  did  not  permit  of  a  Hlnzle  flaw  making  Its  ap- 
pearance In  the  struclure,  or  of  a  glass  breaking. 

A  useful  comparison  may  be  drawn  here  between  the  con- 
ditions attending  the  haulage  of  (he  (rucks  carrying  the  shed 
and  a  goods  train  composed  of  the  same  number  of  waeons. 
Bach  wagon  of  tlie  train,  allbough  connected  with  its  two 
neighbors  in  front  and  rear  docs  not  constitute  a  component 
part  of  a  rigid  frame,  which  would  be  destroyed  if  any  distor- 
tion or  deformation  look  place.  On  Ihe  contrary.  Llie  coup- 
lings allow  a  certain  amount  of  "  play."  Id  starling,  there- 
fore, a  train  of  a  dozen  wagons,  supposed  ot  uniform  weight, 
the  locomotive  has  to  overcome  only  onetu'elfth  of  the  total 
inertia  of  the  whole  load,  as  the  wagons  get  off  successively 
and  not  simultaneously.  Bui  with  the  13  trucks  in  each  train 
carrying  the  posts  of  Ihe  shed  It  was  essential  to  make  the 
attachments  01  a  solid  character  by  means  of  bracing,  so  as  I0 
keep  their  relative  distances  unaltered,  and  also  before  starting 
the  (Olal  inertia  of  the  mass  ID  be  transported  had  to  be  over- 
come, Tba  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  undertaking  we 
have  described  is,  that  in  ihe  horizontal  displacement  of  large 
rigid  masses,  carried  on  trucks  on  rails,  we  may  take,  without 
laying  down  any  hard-and-fast  line,  tbe  coeRicient  of  traction 
at  0.07  of  the  weight  of  the  load  to  he  transported,— 2" A«  Eii- 

THE  USE  OF  GAS  MOTORS  IN  GERMANY. 

Hr.  Fit&NK  H.  Mason,  Consul  General  of  Ihe  United  States 
to  Qerir^uv,  has  made  a  report  on  the  Use  of  Qas  Motora  in 
Qcrmany,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract : 

"  ProniiDent  among  the  economies  which  hare  been  intro- 
duced during  recent  years  in  Germany  is  Ihe  use  of  gas  motors 
in  place  of  steam-engines  in  all  the  smaller  forms  of  manufac- 
ture where  tbe  motive  force  required  does  not  exceed  75  to 
'  IDO  H.P.  At  the  Frankfort  Electrical  Exposition  of  1891 
most  of  the  dynamos  were  driven  by  gas  and  caloric  engines, 
and  the  display  of  these  motors  at  that  time  was  almost  as 
varied  and  interesting  to  the  general  public  as  that  of  the  elec- 
trical apparatus  to  which  they  were  technically  sulnidiary. 

There  were  in  operation  at  that  time  throughout  Oermany 
about  IS.OOO  gas  motors,  with  an  aggregate  motive  force  of 
00,000  H  P.  Since  then  the  gradual  cheapening  of  gas  and 
the  rapid  extension  of  electrical  lighting  and  electrolysis  have 
combined  to  incresse  very  rapidly  the  use  of  gas  motors,  the 
effectiveness  and  economy  of  which  were  so  brilliantly  dem- 
onstrated at  the  Frankfort  Exposition.  No  statistics  are  avail- 
able toshow  the  precise  number  that  ate  at  present  In  use  :  but, 
as  the  two  principal  makers  of  gas-engines  In  Germany  have 
alone  made  and  aellvered  during  the  past  two  years  1,950 
motors,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  tbe  number  in  actual 
service  in  this  country  is  not  far  short  of  24,000  or  2.'i,a00. 

Meanwhile  the  progress  that  has  been  made  In  improving 
tbe  machines  and  increasing  their  economy  has  been  quite  re- 
markable. The  first  gas  motors,  which  were  exhibited  and 
used  experimentally  about  1868,  were  fatally  extravagant. 
Tlie  Lenoir  machine,  wliich  was  the  best  model  known  to  Ger- 
many as  late  as  166I,  used— according  to  a  recent  )>latcment 
in  KuliU/a'i  7^-ade  itoricic— 1,235  cub.  ft.  of  gas  per  II. P.  per 
hour,  whereas  the  motors  now  in  use  consume  only  28  ft.  per 
H.P.  per  hour  in  small  machines,  and  In  large  sizes  as  low  as 
33.7,5  ft.;  BO  that  21.3  cub.  ft.  of  gas  per  hour  will  run  an  in- 
candescent lamp  of  16  candle  power,  and  thin  proportion  is 
said  to  have  been  reduced  In  large  plants  which  em plov  motors 
ot  500  n.P.  and  more  to  17.6  cub.  ft.  of  gas  per  H.P.  per 


How  economical  such  a  motive  power  must  be  for  all  the 
smaller  forms  of  manufacture,  and  especially  for  electrical 
lighUng  by  Isolated  plants,  wilt  be  apparent  from  tbe  follow- 
ing tabular  statement  of  the  price  per  1,000  cub.  ft.  of  gas 
which  prevails  at  present  in  tbe  principal  cities  of  Qenoany  ; 

Altona,  Bremen,  and  Mayence (1  SO 

Brefeld  (with  discount  to  large  consumers) 1  83 

Brunswick,  Bonn,  and  Strasburg  (without  discount) 1  31 

Magdeburg,  Leipsic,  and  Brcslau  (with  discount) 1  iil 

Barmen  {with  discount) 1  19 

Danlzig  and  Dresden 1  14 

Berlin  and  KOnigsberg  (without  discount) 1  09 

Cassel,  Dortmund,  Elberfeld,  and  Ilanover  (with  dis- 
count)      1 09 

Frankforl(with  discount) 1  07 

Stettin,  Essen,  and  Cologne 1  03 

Bochum 96 


A  SHORT  lime  ago  a  young  engineer  called  at  tbe  offlce  of 
The  Amkkican  Enoikeek  seeking  employment.  Among  the 
dncumeulB  which  he  submitted  as  evidences  of  bis  past  experi- 
ence was  a  blue  print,  from  which  the  diagram  herewith  has 
been  engraved.  In  this  tbe  horizontal  distances  represent 
Lime,  and  the  base-line  is  divided  into  spaces  which  represent 
years,  as  indicated  by  the  figures  below  it.  The  vertical  dis- 
tances represent  his  salary,  as  indicated  by  the  horizontal  lines, 
and  the  Qgurefi  at  the  ends  of  tbem  indicate  the  amounts  re- 
ceivetl  per  month.  The  diagram  shows  that  he  began  his 
career  on  the  Canadian  PnciQc  KailwHy  at  |50  per  month.     In 


Dominion  Bridge  Company,  when  the  slip-like  diagram  shows 
successive  increases  in  salary.  Tbe  same  Is  true  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  Peocoyd  Company.  Afterward  he  went  with 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  Road,  and  received  ^150  when  he  left. 
Still  later  he  was  employed  by  0.  M.  Jacobs,  and  afterward 
by  Yale  &,  Townc  at  $200  per  month. 


JiW-W 


OSAPHICAL  RBPKSSBNTATION  OF  AK  ENOINEBR'S  CAREER. 

8ucb  a  diagram  Is  an  excellent  one  for  people  out  of  em- 
ployment to  have.  It  shows  at  a  glance  what  they  have  done 
ana  what  Ihey  have  been  paid,  and  is  a  graphical  history  of 
their  past  careers  and  experience. 

As  Intimated  at  tbe  beginning  of  this  notice,  the  author  of 
this  diagram  Is  out  ot  employment  and  wants  a  "  Job."  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  any  one  able  to  do  as  creditable  and  Ingenious 
a  piece  of  work  as  the  diagram  shown  by  our  engraving  has 
tbe  ability  of  making  himself  very  useful  wherever  he  may 
be  employed.  His  name  and  address  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing tbe  Editor  of  The  Aherican  Enoiheer. 


THE  LUHRIG  COAL  WASHING  PLANT. 

At  the  September  meeting  of  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
slitute,  James  I'Anson,  of  Darlington,  read  a  paper  describing 
the  Luhrig  coal  washing  and  dry  separation  plant,  which  was 
then  In  process  of  construction  at  a  pit  of  the  North  Bit«bburn 
Coal  Company,  Evenwood.  This  plant  is  to  handle  1,000 
tons  of  coal  per  day  as  drawn  from  Ihe  pit.  It  has  two  draw- 
ing shafts  from  which  the  coal  as  it  comes  to  bank  is  run  inio 
tipplers  of  improv^  construction,  whence  It  is  delivered  by 
means  ot  short  traveling  bands  on  to  the  shaking  screens,  ot 
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which  there  are  three,  inclined  at  a  somewhat  low  angle. 
These  screens  are  formed  of  plates  pierced  with  round  holes, 
which  insures  a  more  uniform  sizing  than  where  bar  screens 
are  employed.  Any  desired  size  of  nfesh  can  be  used  by  put- 
tins  a  suitable  plate  into  the  screen.  Usually  holes  of  about 
2i  In.  diameter  are  eiAployed. 

All  the  coal  which  passes  over  these  screens  falls  on  travel- 
ing belts,  upon  which  it  is  hand  picked.  Two  of  these  belts 
are  formed  of  bars  carried  by  links,  so  that  any  small  coal  re- 
sulting from  the  cleaning  process  falls  through  the  spaces 
between  the  bars  on  to  tiat  sheets,  whence  it  is  carried  by 
scrapers,  placed  transversely  to  the  line  of  the  belt  back  on  to 
a  transverse  traveling  belt,  delivering  it  into  a  laige  hopper, 
which  also  receives  the  whole  of  the  coal  passing  through  the 
screens.  The  third  belt  is  formed  of  close  plaies  instead  of 
bars,  in  order  that  it  may  be  used  for  dealing  with  unscreened 
coal  if  required,  in  which  case  a  blind  plate  is  put  into  the 
corresponding  screen  in  place  of  the  perforated  one. 

At  the  end  of  each  belt  is  a  loading  arm,  round  which  the 
belt  passes.  This  can  be  lowered  into  the  empty  truck  which 
is  to  bo  filled  by  means  of  hydraulic  power,  and  gradually 
raised  as  the  truck  fills,  thus  saving  any  appreciable  drop  and 
consequent  breakage  of  the  coal. 

The  coal  passing  through  the  screens  falls  on  to  a  traveling 
belt  formed  of  plates  in  the  trough  form,  by  which  it  is  deliv- 
ered into  a  large  hopper  situated  just  outside  the  washery 
building  and  below  rail  level.  A  second  belt,  parallel  to  the 
first,  delivers  into  trucks,  so  that  the  coal  passing  through  the 
screens  can  be  automatically  loaded  at  once,  should  it  be  de- 
sired to  send  it  away  unwashed.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
separating  nuts  of  any  required  size,  by  putting  a  second  plate 
in  the  screen,  which  can  be  delivered  on  to  the  second  travel- 
ing belt,  to  be  loaded  unwashed  if  desired. 

All  the  coal  which  goes  into  the  large  hopper  is  taken  by  an 
elevator  to  the  top  of  the  washery  building  and  delivered  into 
a  sizing  drum  or  revolving  screen,  where  it  is  sorted  into  nuts 
2i  in.  to  H  in**  H  in*  to  1  in.,  and  1  in.  to  |  in.  diameter  (these 
being  the  sizes  of  the  round  holes  in  the  shells  of  the  sizing 
drum),  and  small  from  f  in.  downward.  Each  size  of  nut 
then  falls  down  its  appropriate  shoot  into  its  own  washing- 
box.  These ' washing-boxes  are  formed  of  wood  lined  with 
plate,  and  are  divided  longitudinally  into  two  sections  by  a 
partition  not  quite  reaching  to  the  bottom.  In  the  front  com- 
partment of  the  box  is  a  sieve  on  to  which  the  nuts  are  deliv- 
ered, and  here  they  are  met  by  the  washing  water,  forced  to 
the  top  of  the  building  by  a  centrifugal  pump. 

Near  the  top  and  to  the  front  of  the  box  is  a  longitudinal  < 
opening,  out  of  which  the  water  Sows,  carrving  the  washed 
coal,  while  lower  down  and  just  above  the  level  of  the  sieve 
is  another  opening  for  the  escape  of  the  refuse.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box,  which  is  hopper  shaped,  is  a  valve  which  can 
be  opened  when  required  to  let  out  any  fine  refuse  which  has 
passed  through  the  sieve.  The  back  compartment  of  the  box 
is  fitted  with  a  wooden  piston,  actuated  by  an  eccentric  of 
appropriate  throw,  upon  a  line  of  shafting,  the  stroke  of  the 
piston  being  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  material  under 
treatment. 

The  washed  coal  passes  from  the  front  and  top  of  the  box 
into  a  "drainiDg  shoot,  to  which  a  vibrating:  action  is  given  to 
separate  the  water  more  effectually,  and  from  the  draining 
shoot  the  nuts  are  delivered  into  loading  hoppers,  under  which 
trucks  are  run  and  loaded  through  a  sliding  door  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hopper. 

The  refuse,  to  some  of  which  a  certain  amount  of  coal  is 
adherent,  is  delivered  from  its  proper  exit  into  a  conveyer, 
whence  it  is  taken  to  a  pair  of  crushing  rollers  in  order  to 
separate  the  adherent  or  intergrown  coal. 

From  this  point  it  is  taken  by  an  elevator  to  a  sizing  drum, 
graded  into  two  sizes,  and  delivered  into  two  re- washing  boxes, 
in  which  the  coal  is  recovered  and  can  be  disposed  of  as  re- 
quired. 

The  small  coal  delivered  from  the  large  sizing  drum  in  size 
of  three-eighths  and  downward,  meets  the  used  washing  water 
from  the  nut  boxes,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  into  a  grading- 
box  situated  behind  the  small  coal  washing-boxes. 

*  Each  section  of  the  grading-box  delivers  its  own  size  of  coal 
into  a  washing  box  similar  in  construction  to  the  nut  washing- 
boxes,  but  having  a  layer  of  feldspar  crystals  resting  .upon 
the  sieve.  The  necessary  impulse  is  given  to  water  by  pistons 
similar  to  those  already  described,  but  of  shorter  stroke,  pro- 
portioned to  the  fineness  of  the  coal  to  be  treated.  This  bed 
of  feldspar  is  an  important  factor  in  the  washing  of  fine  coal, 
opening  and  closing  with  the  impulse  of  the  water,  and  per- 
mitting the  heavier  dirt  to  pass  through  while  the  coal  is  sus- 
pended above. 

The  washed  fine  coal  passes  out  of  the  front  of  the  boxes,  as 
already  described  in  the  case  of  the  nifts.    The  dirt  passes 


through  the  feldspar  and  is  delivered  from  the  bottom  of  the 
boxes,  after  which  it  mixes  with  the  product  from  the  crush- 
ing rollers,  and  is  re- washed  with  it  in  the  special  boxes  already 
described. 

The  washed  small  coal  passes  from  the  washers  into  a  drain- 
ing drum  of  ^  in.  mesh,  all  the  coal  above  this  size  being 
subsequently  taken  by  an  elevator  into  strrage  hoppers  for 
deliverv  to  the  coke  ovens  or  elsewhere.  The  effluent  water, 
with  all  the  finest  coal  below  one  thirty-second,  passes  into 
the  sludge  recovery. 

The  Sludge  recovery  consists  of  a  long  chamber  under  the 
building,  with  a  cemented  fioor,  on  which  the  fine  sludge  is 
allowed  to  settle.  lu  this  chamber  is  a  slowly  moving  belt 
with  cross  scrapers,  which  scrape  the  sludge  off  the  bottom, 
and  deliver  it  into  a  large  hopper  at  the  end  of  the  chamber, 
whence  it  is  taken  by  an  elevator,  and  can  be  either  mixed 
with  the  small  coal  in  the  same  storage  hopper  or  kept  sepa- 
rate, as  required. 

The  degree  of  efficiency  secured  by  a  plant  such  as  is  de- 
scrit)ed  above  ma^  be  gauged  by  the  guarantees  given  by  the 
Luhrig  Company  in  the  case  of  the  one  erected  at  Motherwell, 
and  which  has  been  fully  borne  out  in  practice.  These  guar- 
antees are  as  follows  :  Capacity  of  plant,  1,500  tons  per  day 
of  10  hours,  on  the  Imsis  of  the  coal  containing  23  per  cent,  of 
ash.  Ash  contained  in  washed  coal  of  five- sixteenths  to  one- 
thirtysecond  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent.  The  rubbish  or  dirt 
which  has  been  washed  out  is  guaranteed  not  to  contain  more 
than  2  per  cent,  of  fine  coal.  The  cost  of  labor  is  guaranteed  not 
to  exceed  eight-tenths  of  a  penny  per  ton  of  coal  handled,  includ- 
ing labor  in  band  picking,  sorting,  washing,  and  loading  into 
trucks.  In  practice,  it  is  found  that  the  ash  does  not  exceed 
2^  per  cent.,  the  coal  in  the  dirt  1  per  cent.,  and  the  labor 
irf.  per  ton. — American  Gaslight  Journal. 


RAILROADING  UNDER    THE    REIGN    OF 

GEORGE   IV. 


On  another  page  we  give  a  fac-simile  copy  of  a  placard, 
which  gives  '*  An  Abstract  of  Penalties  Imposed  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament  of  George  IV.,  for  making  the  Stockton  and 
Dariington  Railway,"  which  is  dated  July  10,  1827.  The 
original,  from  which  this  was  made,  was  among  the  papers  of 
the  late  Horatio  Allen,  and  was  probably  obtained  by  him  at 
the  time  he  was  in  England,  and  contracted  for  the  first  loco- 
motives ever  brought  to  this  country.  It  was  reduced  to  just 
half  the  linear  scale  of  the  original  in  order  to  admit  of  being 
printed  on  a  page  of  The  American  Engineer.  It  requires 
either  good  eyesight  or  strong  glasses  to  be  read,  but  will  re- 
pay the  close  attention  required  to  decipher  it.  Some  of  the 
rules  are  very  quaint,  and  have  an  ancient  flavor  that  is  inter- 
esting. For  example,  Rule  6,  **  Every  person  neglecting  to 
shut  Gates  made  across  the  Railway  through  which  he  shall 
pass,  shall  forfeit  a  Sum  not  exceeding  £2."  Probably  Rule  7 
might  be  adopted  in  many  places  in  this  country  to  the  advan- 
tage of  shippers.  It  reads  :  "  Every  Wharfinger  giving  a  Pref- 
erence to  any  Person  in  the  loading  or  unloading  of  any  Wag- 
gon or  Waggons  shall  forfeit  a  Sum  not  exceeding  £2." 

The  fifth  penalty  imposed  by  the  railway  company  speaks 
of  the  gauge  of  the  wheels  being  **4ft.  5i  in.  from  the  out- 
side of  the  flange  of  each  wheel.'*  From  this  it  may  be  in- 
terred that  the  original  gaujEce  of  the  Stockton  &  Darlington 
Railroad  was  less  than  4  ft.  8^  in.  Tradition  tells  us  that  the 
rails  were  originally  5  ft.  over  their  outsides  and  were  2  in. 
wide,  which  would  leave  the  gauge  4  ft.  8  in.,  and  that  in 
order  to  ease  the  vehicles  on  curves  the  rails  were  spread  an 
additional  i  in.  Even  if  this  were  the  case,  the  wheels  must 
have  had  1^  in.  end  play  on  each  side,  or  2^  in.  altogether, 
which  now  seems  excessive. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  our  trades-unions 
would  say  about  a  rule  like  14,  which  stipulates,  ''  Every  En- 
gl neman.  Carriage-man,  or  Waggon-driver,  loading  Coals, 
Goods  or  Materials,  on  the  Company's  Waggons,  who  shall 
suffer  the  Axles  of  such  Waggons  at  their  *  hearances  '  or  jour- 
nals to  be  without  Oil  or  Grease,  shall  forfeit  a  Sum  not  ex- 
ceeding £1." 

liegulation  25  is  also  curious.  It  stipQlates  tliat  "Every 
Person  who  sliall  refuse  to  take  the  Passing  or  Siding  Place, 
in  the  approach  of  a  Locomotive  Engine,  shall  forfeit  a  Sum 
not  exceeding  10«.  '  The  rules  which  follow  and  which  gov- 
ern the  right  of  the  road  also  sound  curiously  in  these  days  of 
train  dispatching  and  block  signals.  Rule  28,  for  example, 
has  an  antediluvian  flavor.  It  reads,  '^  Locomotive  Engines 
shall  be  exempt  from  taking  the  Sidings,  except  in  meeting 
another  Locomotive  Engine ;  in  that  case  the  Empty  Train 
shall  take  the  Siding." 
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tS.    EVERY  Pama  vko  Aall  laltoe  to  toko  Ika  Pmuij  or  MilacPUo^  oa  Ika 
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ba*«  paMcd,  MI  aa  to  alloir  torb  Coack  or  Coaakoa  to  promrd 
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I  or  Coaakoa  to  promrd. 
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The  old  paper  was  worn  away  at  the  folds  and  had  to  be 
mounted  on  muslin  to  be  preserved,  and  is  an  interesting  link 
between  the  past  and  the  present. 


SUBURBAN  STATIONS  ON  THE  CENTRAL  RAIL- 
ROAD OF  NEW  JERSEY. 


During  the  past  few  years  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  have  been  building  a  large  number  of  model  suburban 
stations,  which  are  not  only  tasteful  in  design  and  of  attractive 
appearance,  but  are  exceptionally  well  arranged  for  accom- 
mcxlations  of  the  class  of  traffic  for  which  they  are  intended 
to  cater.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  our  issue  for  June* 
1898,  we  illustrated  a  club  car,  which  was  built  by  the  Harlan  & 
Hollingsworth  Company  for  this  road,  and  which>  we  believe, 
has  recently  been  put  in  service  for  club  purposes.  There  are 
a  number  of  these  cars  running  from  Plainfield  and  other  points 
Into  New  York  on  regular  trains  each  day,  and  the  grow- 
ing suburban  population,  which  ask  for  special  cars,  also  de- 
mands something  better  for  station  accommodations  than  the 
sheds,  which  have  been  too  common  on  the  roads  running  out 
of  New  York  and  doing  a  commuter  traffic.  Of  the  stations 
which  have  recently  been  built  we  have  selected  three  as  being 
typical  of  the  various  designs  presented. 

The  first  one  is  that  at  Westfield,  which  is  on  the  main  line 
of  the  road  ;  the  other  two  are  on  the  Lon^  Branch  Division, 
one  at  Interlaken  and  the  other  at  Little  Silver.  The  West- 
field  Station  accommodates  a  larger  traffic,  and  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  photo-engraving  published  that  it  has  a  tastefully 
designed  exterior.  It  is  built  of  New  Jersey  light  sandstone. 
The  plan  of  the  building,  which  is  given  on  the  page  opposite 
that  to  the  photo-engraving,  shows  the  interior  arrange- 
ment of  the  building :  the  baggage-room  at  one  end,  with  a 
main  waiting-room  central,  having  fire-places  and  settees,  and 
into  which  opens  the  telegraph  and  ticket-office,  with  a  bay- 
window  on  the  track  side.  At  the  end  opposite  to  the  bag- 
gage-room, and  forming  an  end  symmetrical  with  it,  with  a 
bay-window  added,  is  the  women's  waiting-room,  supplied 
with  a  handsome  fireplace  and  ordinarv  accommodations. 
This  station  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Peabody  &  Steams,  of 
Boston.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  details  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  foundations  and  mason  work,  except  to  say 
that  the  best  qualitv  New  Jersey  sandstone  from  the  Stockton 
quarries  was  used  for  the  main  walls  of  the  building,  Indiana 
trimming  being  used.  All  of  the  carving  on  the  building  is 
in  relief  work.  The  floor  joists  are  supported  by  hard  brick 
piers,  and  the  chimney  and  fireplaces  and  arches  are  of  the 
same  material.  The  flues  for  the  chimneys  are  lined  with 
terra  cotta  lining,  and  the  floor,  fireplaces,  and  hearth  with 
Pompeiian  brick  laid  in  colored  mortar.  *The  floors  are  laid 
with  1-in.  thickness  of  hemlock  flooring  put  on  diagonally, 
over  which  a  facing  of  Florida  comb,  clear-tongued  and 
grooved,  is  laid.  The  columns  supporting  the  roofs  are  of 
Florida  heart  pine.  Pine  is  used  lor  the  doors  and  window- 
sashes,  and  the  glass  coloring  of  the  windows  is  of  the 
ofidoyani  colors,  carefully  selected  by  the  architect.  All  the 
interior  finishing  lumber  is  of  clear  seasoned  North  Carolina 
pine,  hand-planed  and  sand -papered  with  the  grain,  so  that  it 
could  be  handsomelv  flnishea  in  the  natural  stat«.  The  seats 
are  of  five-ply  perforated  back,  with  bent  wpod  arms  and 
nickel  trimmings.  The  frames  are  of  North  Carolina  pine. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  specifications  which  were 
laid  down  for  finishing  the  inside  woodwork.  All  portions  of 
it,  except  the  floor,  were  given  one  coat  of  Rosenberg's  filler 
and  two  coats  of  Rosenberg's  elastic  finish,  rubbed  down  with 
hair  and  jute,  all  putty  being  put  in  so  as  to  match  the  wood- 
work finish,  while  the  floors  were  filled  and  given  a  wax  finish. 
The  building  is  wired  for  electric  lights  with  heavy  insulated 
wires,  and  the  ceiling  lights  are  lighted  with  through  switches 
from  the  ticket-office. 

The  other  stations— namely,  Interlaken  and  Little  Silver  — 
are  on  the  Ix)ng  Branch  Division  of  the  road  and  are  smaller, 
inasmuch  as  the  traffic  to  be  served  at  those  places  is  very 
much  less.  The  general  outside  appearance  is  clearly  shown 
bv  the  engraving.  They  are  of  stone,  with  broad  covered 
platforms  extending  out  on  either  side.  The  internal  arrange- 
ments of  Little  Silver  Station  are  shown  on  the  engraving. 
There  are  two  waiting-rooms,  with  a  passage-way  between, 
into  which  the  windows  from  the  ticket-office  open.  The  seats 
run  around  along  one  side,  which  is  the  end  of  the  building, 
up  to  the  doors  on  either  side  in  both  rooms.  There  is  noth- 
ing particularly  novel  in  the  internal  arrangement,  and  the 
outside  is  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  building. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  the  Interlaken  Station  is  prac- 
tically the  same.    Here  as  well  as  at  the  Little  Silver  Station, 


there  is  a  porteeochere  on  the  side  of  the  building  far- 
thest from  the  track,  with  a  bay-window  on  the  track  side. 
It  is  only  in  dight  modifications  that  any  diCFerences  ex- 
ist between  the  two.  The  general  finish  and  construction 
of  the  two  buildings  are  identically  the  same.  The  stones 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  main  walls  have  split  faces  on 
the  outside,  and  were  laid  up  in  lime  and  cement  mortar.  All 
of  the  outside  finish,  such  as  the  windows  and  doors,  and  of 
the  timber  work,  such  as  the  beads,  rafters,  brackets,  etc.,  are 
of  the  best  hard  pine,  rough  hewn  and  pinned  together.  The 
finish  on  the  interior  is  Uie  best  hard  pine  throughout,  the 
sheathing  being  of  2|  in.  strips  matchea  and  beaded.  This 
sheathing  is  vemcal  for  a  height  of  4  ft.  above  the  floor,  and 
above  that  it  is  horizontal.  The  joint  is  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal, the  sheathing  being  covered  with  a  4-in.  simple  molded 
cap.  The  outside  and  inside  woodwork  being  of  hard  pine, 
was  given  one  coat  of  oil  and  two  coats  of  hard-oil  finish,  the 
first  coat  being  put  on  as  soon  as  the  finish 'was  up.  All  out- 
side and  inside  pine  and  metal  work  was  given  three  coals  of 
hard  lead  and  oil.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  while  the  finish 
and  the  details  of  tiiese  buildings  do  not  call  for  any  very 
great  expense  in  construction,  that  they  are  exceedingly  taste- 
ful and  ^conveniently  designed,  so  that  it  would  seem  to  take 
away  the  last  excuse  of  those  roads  who  build  mere  boxes  for 
suburban  stations,  except  that,  of  course,  they  are  their  own 
architects — they  save  these  fees.  But  the  old  saying.  "  A  man 
who  is  his  own  lawyer  is  apt  to  have  a  poor  attorney,"  may 
be  verily  applied  to  the  matter  of  architecture. 


SPECIAL  TOOLS  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  & 

READING  RAILROAD. 


TICKBT-DESTROYmG  MACHINE. 

Heketofoke  the  tools  and  machinery  which  we  have  illus- 
trated, as  connected  with  or  built  by  the  shops  of  the  railroads, 
have  been  intended  solely^  for  use  in  the  Bhop,  lessening  the 
cost  of  labor  on  some  special  class  of  work.  The  shops  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Road,  however,  have  not  confined 
themselves  to  improvements  within  their  own  domain,  but 
have  built  other  machines  which  are  intended  for  use  alons. 
the  line  of  the  road  or  for  special  purposes,  wherein  they  found 
that  they  could  do  this  more  economically  than  the  regular 
builders.  Among  such  tools  is  the  ticket-destroying  macnine, 
of  which  we  give  complete  illustrations. 

The  plan,  side  and  front  elevations  of  the  machine  give  a 
very  complete  idea  of  its  general  construction,  and  it  will  be 
seen  to  be  exceedingly  simple.  The  idea  of  the  machine  is 
that  the  tickets  to  be  destroyed  are  put  into  the  hopper  over 
the  pair  of  mandrels  provided  with  cuttinf^  teeth,  and  these, 
revolving  in  opposite  directions,  carry  the  tickets  down  in  be- 
tween them,  and  mutilate  them  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  use  them  a  second  time,  delivering  them  into 
the  tin  shute  shown  below  the  base  of  the  machine,  on  to  the 
floor  or  into  a  basket.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  framework  is  of 
wood,  and  that  the  motive  power  is  derived  by  a  treadle 
driven  by  the  foot  of  the  operator  and  steadied  by  a  heavy  fly- 
wheel, with  a  belt  running  up  to  the  arbor  of  one  of  the  cut- 
ters. Spur- gears  meshing  with  each  other  drive  the  second 
arbor,  and  this  is  practically  all  there  is  of  the  machine. 

In  order  that  others  who  may  feel  interested  in  the  duplica- 
tion of  such  a  tool  can  do  so,  we  have  given  a  very  complete 
set  of  measurements,  that  the  size  can  be  readily  8een.«  Of 
course  where  power  is  available  the  treadle  and  fly-wheel  are 
dispensed  with,  and  the  belt  will  be  carried  down  to  a  pulley 
on  the  main  arbor  from  an  ordinary  countershaft. 

CARRIER  FOR  WHEEL  LATHE. 

Anv  one  who  has  to  do  with  the  adjustment  of  driving- 
wheels  in  the  double-headed  wheel  la'the'  knows  how  difficult 
it  is  to  secure  an  adjustment  so  that  the  bearing  of  each  face- 
plate  is  steady  and  even  against  the  wheel  next  to  it.  It  is 
sometimes  the  labor  of  hours  to  j^et  the  wedges  so  driven  that 
each  driver  is  doin^  its  own  portion  of  the  work,  and  that  the 
spring  of  the  axle  is  not  carried  from  one  wheel  to  the  other, 
causing  a  chatter  which  renders  it  impossible  to  turn  the  wheel 
smoothly  The  driver  which  is  shown  is  of  verv  simple  con- 
struction, and  is  bolted  into  position  on  the  wheel  lathe  through 
the  ordinarv  slots  with  T-headed  bolts,  so  that  it  has  an  ap- 
proximate bearing.  That  portion  of  the  driver  which  comes 
within  the  hub  is  eccentric  with  the  outer  part,  and  is  of  a 
smaller  diameter,  and  it  is,  therefore,  merely  necessary,  after 
an  approximate  adjustment  has  been  made,  tq  turn  it  until  a 
solid  bearing  of  the  driver  against  the  hub  is  obtained,  and. 
then  to  hold  the  driver  in  that  position  by  the  set  screw  shown 
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at  tbe  side.  After  starting  the  lathe,  if  It  should  be  iound 
that  one  driver  is  dolue  more  work  than  the  other,  owing  to 
the  dtrelesBoesB  or  dlHculty  In  bringing  both  up  to  exactly 
the  same  ali-css  of  bearing,  one  drlrer  can  he  moved  ahewi  or 
(he  other  slackened  back  according  to  Ihe  Judgment  of  the 
workman. 


Moat  engineers  are  familiar  wltli  Die  wonderful  work  which 
has  been  done  by  Ihe  three -cylinder  BroUierliood  engines  for 
high  speed,  which  are  running  dynamos  and  other  rapid  run- 
ning machinery  direct  from  liielr  own  siiafls.    Among  Ihc 
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trucks,  and  is  carried  about  the  shop  to  be  used  wherever 
steam  power  Is  desired.  Amon^  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put  is 
the  boring  out  of  holes,  reaming  holes  in  frames,  etc.  One  of 
Ihem  Ib  in  Gonstent  use  in  boring  out  cylinders.  In  all  cases 
except  the  latter  they  are  connected  with  Stowe  Beilble  shafts, 
nhich  in  (urn  are  connected  lo  portable  drilling  or  boring  at- 
tachments. The  engine,  aa  will  be  readily  seen,  is  dmple  and 
cheaply  constructed,  and  Is  very  readily  handled  and  ^apted 
to  all  tlie  various  uses  of  a  targe  shop  where  portable  power 
is  required. 


PUMP  VALVES. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  tbe  Institute  of  Marine  Gngioeen 
Mr.  W.  B,  Lllley  read  a  pap«r  on  "  Pump  Valves." 

Mr.  Lllley  said  thai  the  subject  of  hia  paper,  usually  condd- 
ered  an  elementary  one,  was,  however,  of  much  interest,  and 
worthy  of  tbe  consideration  of  engineers,  who  found  thai  It 
was  rather  by  attention  to  detail  than  to  any  radical  change 
In  the  design  of  the  engine  itself  that  Ihe  highest  eCBclency 
was  obtained.  Pumpa  being  a  necessary  adjunct  to  every 
condensing  engine,  and  absorbing,  aa  thev  did,  a  large  amount 
of  mechanical  power,  engineers  naturally  endeavored  to  re- 
duce the  loss  under  this  head  to  a  minimum.  To  obtain  this 
result  it  was  necessary  to  consider  (be  pump  valves,  which 
had  so  much  to  do  wItL  the  efflclency  of  the  pumps.  To  de- 
termine, then,  what  was  the  best  style  of  valves  for  a  pump, 
il  was  necessary  to  consider  what  was  required  of  Ihe  pump, 
and  wtiat  were  ttie  conditlona  under  which  it  had  to  work. 
First  he  would  deal  with  tlie  different  klnda  of  pumps.  In 
this  paper  reciprocating  pumps  had  tieen  classed  as  follows  : 
1.  Plunger  pumps,  such  as  feed  pumps  ;  3.  Piston  or  double- 
acting  pumps,  such  aa  combing  steam  pumps  and  some 


forms  of  circulating  pumps  ;  and  S.  Bucket  pumps  as  gener- 
ally used  for  air  and  clrculatlnz  pumps.      '  

erata  required  for  pumps,  the  following  ^ 
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Interesting  little  tools  in  the  sliop  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing Road  la  the  three -cylinder  engine,  of  which  we  give  illus- 
trations. It  is  a  single-acting  engine  with  trunk  cylinders  tet 
at  an  angle  of  130*^  with  each  other.  The  cylinders  have  a 
diameter  of  2  In.  with  a  stroke  of  2  In.  They  are  lined  with 
steel  bushings,  and  the  trunk  packed  with  steam  packing  of 
the  ordinary  type.  The  valve  is  arranged  at  the  end  of  Ihe 
shaft,  and  admits  and  exbauats  tlie  steam  consecutively  from 
the  three  cylinders.     This  partlouhu-  engine  is  mounted  on 


eral  for  all ;  they  should  have  a  good  efUciency  under  va^lng 
conriiliouB  of  speed  and  work  ;  they  should  run  free  from 
noise  and  shocks,  and  require  few  repairs.  Water  in  all  cases 
had  been  aaaumed  as  the  liquid  to  be  pumped.  Its  viecosily 
belnK  neglected.  Referring  to  the  piston  pump,  a  drawing 
of  which  was  given  with  the  paper,  the  author  said  that  the 

Kiston  speed  In  feet  per  minute  would  be  equal  to  the  stroke 
1  feet  multiplied  by  the  number  of  strokes  per  minute.  This 
was  Uie  average  piston  speed,  if  the  piston  was  supposed  to  be 
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coDnected  slmiUrly  as  the  eteam  pUtoD  was  to  a  abaft  rotaiiog 
uaiforinly.     Tbe  tpeed  would  vary  from  nolliinK  at  the  coni- 

meuceiimnt  of  tho  alrobu  to  a  muximum  toward  the  middle  of 
the  Btrobe,  aaJ  this  maximuni  could  be  ahowii  to  be  approxi- 
mutelj  half  as  much  again  an  tlie  average  speed.  Tbe  above 
applied  equally  to  plunger  or  bucket  pumps.  Calling  alten- 
tion  to  drawings  of  a  pisloa  and  a  plunger  pump,  Mr.  Lilley 
said  LliaC  If  the  valves  were  supposed  to  be  arranged  as  there 
sliDwn,  and  tlic  stroke  jiist  coinmenciDg,  water  would  Sow 
Into  the  pump  tanks  to  tbe  _d  life  re  nee  of  pressure  in  the  pump 
chambers  anil  the  outside  source  of  supply.    Similarly  on  the 
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return  stroke,  water  flowed  out  of  the  pump  due  to  the  differ- 
ence of  pressure  in  the  pump  chamber  and  the  vessel  Into 
wbicb  it  delivered.  This  volume  of  water  was  then  set  in 
niotloD  in  opposite  directions  every  double  stroke.  Should 
the  valves  be  at  some  distance  from  the  pump  chamt>er.  a 
volume  of  water  in  tbe  passages  was  also  set  in  motion  In 
opposite  directions  every  double  stroke,  uud  this  to  no  useful 
purpose.    To  avoid  this  it  was  advisable,  and  might  also  be 


flowing  toward  and  from  the  pump  chamber  respectively,  the 
object  in  boib  cases  being  to  give  motion  to  as  small  a  quan- 
tity of  water  as  possible,  lieyond  that  required  by  the'  pump 
nt  each  stroke.  Another  reason  for  having  as  little  clearance 
us  possible,  which  was  spcciallv  applicable  to  tSr  pumps,  was 
tbal  the  clearance  space,  b}'  allowing  vapor  to  form,  caused 
the  efficiency  of  the  pumps  to  be  Impaireit.  The  positions  of 
the  valves  wilh. regard  Lo  tlie  pump  chamber  might  he  multi- 
plied almost  indefinitely,  and  dependent  In  a  great  measure  on 
the  position  of  tbe  pump  itself,  the  valves  being  usually  ar- 
ranged so  thai  their  own  weight  helped  to  close  Ibem.  Some 
pumps  were  made  with  a  pump  chamber 
of  larger  size  than  the  plunger,  so  (hat  a 
volume  of  idle  water  was  m  (he  pump. 
By  this  means  it  was  possible  to  overcome 
the  objections  of  having  a  volume  of  water 
reciprocating  [o  and  fro  in  the  passages. 
and  at  tho  same  time  secure  favorable  po- 
sitions and  plenty  of  space  for  the  valves 
which  could  he  arranged  on  tbe  pump 
chamber  itself.  The  disadvantage  this  had 
was  thai  in  pumping  hot  water,  it  the  dif- 
ference of  pressure  betweeu  tbe  pump 
chamber  and  the  supply  or  delivery  wss 
appreciable,  vapor  -was  formed  and  im- 
paired the  efficiency  of  the  pump.  In  re- 
ciprocftiiog  piston  and  plunger  pumpe  the 
'continual  change  of  direction  of  the  water 
in  and  out  of  the  pump  chamber  acted  dis- 
advantageous I  j  against  any  great  piston 
speed.  If  the  piston  in  (he  drawing  of  tbe 
piston  pump  be  supposed  to  be  moving 
with  a  quick  speed,  the  difference  of  press- 
ure between  the  pump  chamber  and  the 
outside  source  of  supply  would  be  greater 
than  if  it  were  moving  with  a  slow  speed. 
This  difft^rence  of  pressure  would  vary  ap- 
proilmalely  as  tbe  square  of  tbe  speed.  ■ 
The  water,  owing  to  i\a  inertia,  would  also 
have  to  he  acted  upon  for  an  appreciable 
lime  by  this  diflerence  of  pressure,  to  give  it 
tberequired  velocity  of  tiow  into  the  pump 
chamber.  Suppose,  (hen.  the  piston  bpeed 
tobecontinuallyincreaseri.ft  speed  would  be  arrived  at  in  which 
the  pump  chamber  would  be  only  partially  filled  with  water, 
the  water  not  having  lime  to  acquire  sufficient  velocity  to  fol- 
low the  piston,  f^uppose  sucb  a  case  to  have  happened,  that 
tiie  pump  cbaiiibfr  was  about  half  filled  with  water  on  the  re- 
turn stroke,  tlie  piston  di'scended  and  met  tlie  water,  it  would 
at  tills  moment  have  its  .maximum  velocity  during  the  stroke. 
and  all  the  water  In  the  pump  Ichaniber  would  have  to  acquire 
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stkled  as  an  axiom,  that  there  should  be  ns  little  clearance  as 
possible  between  the  pump  chamber  and  tbe  valves,  Some 
objections  might  be  raised  that  Ibe  water  eiterior  to  the  pump 
had  also  (o  be  set  in  motion,  and  (bat  tbe  claBene.>u)  of  the 
valves  was  not  of  such  consideration.  To  overcome  this  it 
was  usual  to  fit  air  vessels  close  (o  tlie  valves,  or  to  arrange 
that  the  water  in  the  supply  and  delivery  should  be  continually 


this  velocity  instantaneously,  together  with  the  pressure  neces- 
sary to  drive  it  through  the  valves  into  the  delivery.  Some- 
thing, then,  in  the  nature  of  a  blow  would  take  place,  and  it 
was  due  to  this  cause  (bat  the  difficulty  of  making  high-speed 

fiiston  pumps  arose,  the  strains  on  tbe  working  parts  being 
argely  increased  as  tbe  speeil  increased,  and  the  pump  fall- 
ing off  in  efficiency.     Bucket  pumps  liad  a  great  advantage  aa 
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compared  with  piatoD  or  plunger  pumpa  In  this  respect.  The 
direction  of  Ihe  flow  oe^er  cliaDged,  and  the  difference  of 
pressure  required  Wfts  only  tlint  necessary  to  drive  the  water 
through  the  valves.  Supposing  a  similar  cuse  to  occur  ss  iu 
the  piston  pump,  that  the  pump  chamher  was  only  helF  tilled 
with  waler,  on  the  biicltct  meeting  tlie  water  only  the  surface 
of  the  water  was  affected,  thus  relieving  the  pump  and  per- 
mitting of  a  more  ctllclcnt  pump  at  high  piston  speetls.  Hav- 
ing thus  hrielly  determined  the  working  of  the  pump,  the  best 
coodllfona  fir  the  pump  valvee  would  now  he  considered. 
The  area  through  the  valve  scat  should  be  aa  large  as  possible. 
Various  authonties  gave  the  velocity  of  flow  through  the 
valves  from  400  ft,  to  BOO  ft.  per  minute,  which  corresponded 
to  &  difference  of  pressure  from  1  lb.  to  3  Ihe.  between  the 
pump  chamber  and  the  source  of  supply  or  delivery.  In 
desiguine  the  area  through  the  valve-seats  the  cooditioos  under 
which  the  pump  would  be  required  to  work  must  he  consid- 
ered, since  for  the  water  to  flow  into  the  pump  an  amount  of 
energy  had  to  be  expended  In  giving  (he  DecesEary  velocity  to 
the  waler  to  flow  into  the  pump,  and  this  energy  expended 
varied  as  the  square  of  the  velocity.  If  the  strobes  per  minute 
were  constant,  the  expended  euergy  would  also  have  to  be 
given  to  the  water  in  equal  times.  It  followed  that  the  differ- 
ence of  pressure  would  vary  as  the  square  of  the  velocity. 
From  this.  then,  it  would  be  evident  that  in  fast  running 
pumps  the  area  through  the  valves  siioutd  he  as  large  ss  pos- 
sible. The  area  through  the  opening  due  to  the  lift  of  ilie 
valves  should  be  equal  to  the  area  througS  the  valve-seats. 
This  might  almost  be  said  to  be  self-evident,  and  yet  it  w.os 
one  of  those  things  most  overlooked  in  pumps,  the  lift,  as  a 
rule,  not  being  sutticient.  The  real  area  through  the  valves 
In  Ibis  case  was  the  opening  through  the  lift  of  the  valves, 
and  the  area  of  the  valve-seat  might  be  reduced  to  that  area 
without  throwing  any  more  work  on  the  pump.  The  valves 
should  always  be  as  light  as  possible.     Referring  to  the  draw- 


as  the  square  of  the  diameter,  while  the  lift  of  the  valve  re- 
maioing  the  same,  the  area  of  the  opening  varied  as  the  diam- 
eter only.  Therefore  if  the  diameter  of  the  valve  be  doubled 
it  was  necessary  to  double  the  lift.  The  above  conditions 
gave  some  guide  In  determining  the  best  forirw  for  valves,  but 
much  was  still  left  to  the  discretion  of  (he  designer  in  choos- 
ing that  valve  which  would  give  the  best  results  according  to 
the  conditions  under  which  the  pumps  would  have  to  work. 
The  plelhora  of  good  valves  now  before  the  public,  each  hav- 
ing some  special  merit,  made  the  choice  of  the  one  (o  be  selected 
for  a  particular  purpose  one  of  great  nice(y  and  discrimina- 
tion. The  pioneer  engineers  In  the  early  davs  of  steam  used 
leather  valves,  commonly  known  aa  the  Sap  or  butterfly 
valves.  These  then  gave  way  to  metal  flap  valves,  tlie  fdea 
of  [ho  flap  seeming  ohviouslv  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
leather  valves  then  in  use,  ana  no  doubt  these  valves  worked 
well  in  the  days  of  low  pressure  and  slow  piston  speeds.  The 
rubber  vslves  were  next  introduced,  and  so  long  as  they  had 
not  to  pump  against  any  great  pressure,  and  were  kept  free 
from  oil,  left  little  (o  be  desired  in  their  working,  even  to  the 
present  lime  holding  their  own  in  circulating  and  such  like 

Slumps.  Oil  hsving  a  solvent  action  on  the  rubber,  they  were 
oiind  to  rapidly  deteriorate  In  the  air  pumpe.  Atlempls  had 
been  made  to  make  the  rubber  impervious  to  oil,  but  up  to  the 
present  unsuccessfully.  Vulcanite,  a  hardened  preparation  of 
rubber,  liber,  asbestos,  cast-metal  valves  of  various  types,  and 
tliin  rolled  phosplior  bronze  sheets  followed,  the  tendency 
being  as  the  piston  speeds  and  pressures  kept  on  increasing  for 
the  valves  to  he  lighter  and  of  stronger  section.  The  author 
then  proceeded  to  refer  In  detail  to  the  special  features  of  the 
tiest-known  valves  now  in  use,  and,  in  conclusion,  said  he 
hoped  that  members  would  contribute  particulars  of  any  fur- 
ther valves  which  might  not  have  been  mentioned,  so  that  the 
information  furnished  aa  to  available  pump  valves  might 
fairly  cover  the  ground  aa  represented  by  modern  practic^.    _ 
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and  Ihe  suction-valve  Just  upon  opening,  it  would  requii 
certain  amount  of  energy  to  move  the  valve  oS  the  seat.  A 
small  portion  of  the  stroke  would  take  place  before  tlierc  was 
any  motion  of  (he  valve  ;  then,  owing  to  the  increasing  diCFer- 
ence  of  pressure,  the  valve  moved  with  an  increasing  velocity 
till  it  met  the  Stops,  giving  up  lis  energy  of  velocity  in  strik 
log  the  stop.  This  kinetic  energy  would  be  proportional  to 
the  weight  of  the  valv_e  and  to  the  square  of  Iiie  velocity. 
Similarly  on  the  down  stroke  the  valve  closed,  striking  the 
■eat,  but  in  this  case  its  kinetic  energy  might  be  greater,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  pressure  in  the  pump  chamber  rapidly  aug- 
mented to  drive  llie  water  tlirough  the  aelivcry  vnlve,  and  the 
action  of  the  delivetr  valve  would  be  precisely  the  same.  If, 
then,  the  valve  be  heavy,  it  followed  that  the  wear  and  tear 
due  to  hammering  or  striking  would  be  great,  also  'that  the 
valve  itself  woulilbe  sluggish,  owing  to  Its  inertia.  To  avoid 
this,  then,  the  valves  should  be  as  liglit  as  possible.  The  lift 
of  the  valves  should  be  small.  Suppose  a  pump  having  valves 
whose  weights  were  the  same,  hut  one  valve  with  twice  the 
lift  of  the  others,  the  valve  with  the  greater  lift  would  have 
the  greater  velocity  00  striking  the  stop  or  valve-seat,  and  its 
kinetic  energy  would  be  approximately  twice  as  much  as  the 
one  with  the  smaller  lift.  It  was  also  Important  for  the  valves 
to  open  and  clo^e  c|uickly,  and  the  le^s  the  lift  Ihe  belter 
woufi^  these  conditions  be  satisQed.  The  diameter  of  the 
valves  should  be  small,  annular,  or  the  equivalent  of  having 
several  small  valves  in  one.    The  area  of  Ihe  valve-seat  varied 
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At  a  recent  meeting  of  one  of  the  commltteea  of  the 
Master  Mechanics'  AasociatioD,  Mr.  David  Brown,  who  Is 
Master  Mechanic  of  the  DelawMe.  Lackawanna  &  Weslem 
Railroad  Company,  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  submitted  a  drawing 
shuwing  tite  sections  of  boiler  and  lire-box,  and  points  upon  it 
marked  that  were  most  liable  to  crack  and  bulge.  This  draw- 
ing we  reproduce  In  our  engravings,  and  would  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  modiScation  of  the  ordinarv  form 
of  boiler  construction  which  has  lieen  adopted  bv  Mr.  Brown, 
for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  Ihe  difficulties  which  are  most 
common  with  the  locomotive  form  of  boiler.  Fig.  1  shows  a 
cross-section  Ihrough  the  flre-box  of  a  boiler,  ana  the  points 
in  flue-sheet  marked  A  are  those  points  which  are  most  likely 
to  crack.  This  flue-sheet  is  shown  without  any  bracing,  and 
a  longitudinal  section  of  Ihe  same  is  given  in  flg.  2,  showing 
how  likely  it  is  to  be  sprung  by  expansion  at  the  point  B.  R 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  bulge  and  deformation 
shall  be  as  great  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  boiler  as  it  is 
shown  here,  out  the  tendency  is  as  represented.  Fig.  3  shows 
a  design  of  flue  sheet  which  Mr.  Brown  is  using,  and  which 
is  intended  to  prevent  the  springing  illustrated  In  flg.  2, 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  lower  porljon  of  the  front  sheet  has 
llie  flange  carried  back  beyond  tiie  face  of  the  tube-sheet,  and 
to  (his  the  braces  Care  pinned  with  their  other  ends  riveted 
to  the  sheet  of  the  boiler. 

The  cross  aecllon  of  the  same  boiler  Is  shown  In  Sg.  4.    The 
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points  marked  D  being  the  attaching  points  to  the  flue-sheet, 
eight  of  these  are  used  and  the  trouble  is  practically  overcome. 
It  will  be  seen  that  with  the  ordinary  fire  box,  as  shown  in 
fig.  2,  the  distance  between  the  top  stay-bolt  in  the  front  flue- 
slieet  and  the  bottom  tube  is  consiaerable,  and  that  as  the  tube 
is  held  by  the  friction  of  the  expanded  portion  and  the  bead, 
the  strain  at  that  point  must  be  far  greater  than  that  which 
should,  in  good  practice,  be  put  upon  the  tube.  By  distribut- 
ing these  stays  alon^  the  bottom  of  the  sheet,  as  we  have 
shown  them,  the  strain  on  the  tube-sheet  is  brought  down  to 
the  normal  point.  The  additional  expense  of  doing  this  work 
is  simply  that  involved  in  the  making  of  the  braces  and  put- 
ting them  in  position,  for  no  more  iron  would  be  required  for 
the  deep  flange,  as  shown  on  the  improvement,  than  on  the 
old,  except  that  there  would  be  a  little  less  scrap  left  from  the 
sheet. 

Fig.  5  gives  a  partial  outside  view  of  the  throat-sheet,  show- 
ing the  cracks  about  the  upper  stay-bolts  F,  which  are  caused 
bv  the  strain  on  the  sheets  when  the  braces  at  D  are  not  used. 
Every  master  mechanic  knows  the  trouble  which  he  has  with 
lealcy  throat-sheets,  and  the  craclcs  which  are  so  liable  to  form 
around  the  upper  stav-bolts.  so  that  the  braces  which  are  used 
here  serve  the  double  purpose,  not  only  of  preventing  the 
tube-sheet  from  becoming  distorted  and  cracked,  but  also  pro- 
tects the  throat-sheet  from  the  annoying  cracks  that  are  lil^Lely 
to  appear  around  the  upper  stay-bolts. 
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OPERATION. 

Put  1  gram  of  fine  borings  in  a  beaker  about  2i  in.  in  diam- 
eter by  8i  in.  high,  and  add  25  c.c.  of  aqua  regia.  Cover  the 
beaker  and  allow  to  dissolve  ;  then  heat  to  near  boiling  point 
of  the  solution  for  half  an  hour.  Add  25  c.c.  of  distilled 
water  and  then  20  c.c.  of  concentrated  C.  P.  ammonia,  specific 
gravity  0.90.  llien  add  50  c.c.  of  ammonium  sulphide.  The 
principal  portion  of  the  copper  and  lead  is  precipitated  as  sul- 

{)hides,  and  the  tin  and  phosphoric  acid  are  in  solution,  which 
s  a  clear  yellow.  Digest  at  a  temperature  near  the  boiling 
point  of  the  solution  for  20  minutes.  Allow  to  settle,  then 
filter  through  a  9-cm.  filter  into  an  Erlenmeyer  fiask,  holding 
about  800  c.c.  The  filtration  and  waging  is  best  managed 
as  follows  :  Pour  the  clear  liquid  on  the  filter,  and  allow  most 
of  it  to  rj;in  through.  Then  pour  the  remaining  liquid  along 
with  the  precipitate  on  the  filter,  and  allow  everything  that 
will  to  run  through.  Put  the  filter  with  the  precipitate  on  it 
back  into  the  beaker,  and  add  60  c.c.  of  the  ammonium  sul- 
phide wash  water.  Warm  and  stir  occasionally  for  10  min- 
utes<to  secure  as  complete  solution  and  diffusion  of  the  soluble 
material  as  possible ;  then  pour  everything  on  another  filter 
and  allow  all  that  will  to  run  through.  Then  wash  on  the 
filter  with  about  50  c.c.  more  of  the  ammonium  sulphide  wash 
water.  This  gives  a  volume  of  filtrate  of  about  200  c.c.  Add 
now  to  this  filtrate  10  c.c.  of  magnesia  mixture,  and  shake  to 
secure  uniform  diffusion  of  the  precipitant.  Put  the  flask  in 
ice  water  and  allow  to  stand  in  same  with  occasional  agita- 
tion for  two  hours.  Filter  through  a  7-cm.  filter,  and  wash 
with  ammonia  wash  water  only  until  the  washings  react 
slightly  with  silver  nitrate.  Then  add  10  c.c.  of  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  the  flask,  and  so  manipulate  that  the  liquid 
touches  all  parts  of  the  inside  of  the  flask  and  dissolves  any 
adhering  precipitate.  Then  with  the  liquid  in  the  flask  dis- 
solve the  precipitate  on  the  filter,  allowing  the  solution  to  run 
into  a  small  beaker.  Wash  the  fiask  and  filter  with  the  same 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  until  the  volume  of  the  filtrate  is 
about  80  c.c.  Add  now  5  c.c.  of  maji^nesia  mixture  and  10  c.c. 
of  concentrated  C.  P.  ammonia  0.90  specific  gravity ;  agitate 
by  stirring,  put  in  ice  water,  and  allow  to  stand  with  occa- 
sional stirnng  for  two  hours.  Filter  on  a  5  cm.  filter,  wash 
with  same  ammonia  wash  water,  until  the  washings  react 


only  slightly  opalescent  with  silver  nitrate.    Smoke  off  the 
filter,  ignite  until  the  precipitate  is  white,  and  weigh. 

APPARATUS  AND  REAGENTS. 

The  apparatus  required  by  this  method  needs  no  special 
comment. 

The  aqua  regia  is  made  of  equal  parts  nitric  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  by  volume,  both  concentrated  C.  P. 

The  C.  P.  ammonia  is  obtained  in  the  market,  specific  grav- 
ity 0.90. 

The  ammonium  sulphide  solution  is  made  by  treating  C.  P. 
ammonia,  specific  gravity  0.90,  with  H,8  until  no  fnrther 
absorption  takes  place,  and  then  adding  two-thirds  as  much 
by  volume  of  the  same  ammonia  to  the  solution.  It  is  only 
slightly  yellow  in  color,  and  may  usually  be  obtained  in  the 
market. 

The  ammonium  sulphide  wash  water  is  made  by  adding 
three  parts  of  distilled  water  to  one  part  of  the  above  solu- 
tion, both  by  volume. 

The  magnesia  mixture  is  made  by  dissolving  66  grams  of 
crystallized  C.  P.  magnesium  chloride  and  168  grams  of  C.  P. 
ammonium  chloride  in  780  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  and  adding 
420  c.c.  of  C.  P.  ammonia,  specific  gravity  0.96.  Allow  to 
stand  two  days  and  filter. 

The  ammonia  wash  water  is  made  by  adding  to  800  c.c.  of 
distilled  water  200  c.c.  of  C.  P.  ammonia,  specific  gravity 
0.90,  and  25  grams  of  crystalized  C.  P.  ammonium  nitrate. 
Filter  before  using. 

The  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  made  by  adding  1  part  con- 
centrated C.  P.  acid,  specific  gravity  1.20,  to  4  parts  distilled 
water,  both  by  volume. 

CALCULATIONS. 

The  atomic  weights  used  are  magnesium,  24  ;  phosphorus, 
31  ;  oxygen,  16.  The  molecular  formula  of  magnesium  pyro- 
phosphate used  is  MgfPsO?. 

Since  27.93  per  cent,  of  the  magnesium  pyrophosphate  is 
phosphorus,  the  amount  of  phosphorus  in  the  precipitate  may 
tfe  obtained  by  the  proportion  a:b::  0.2798  :  x,  in  which  a  rep- 
resents the  amount  of  phosphor-bronze  taken  to  start  with, 
expressed  in  grams ;  6,  the  magnesium  pyrophosphate  ob- 
tained, also  expressed  in  grams  ;  and  x  the  phosphorus  sought, 
which  will  likewise  be  in  grams.  Then,  since  the  above  pro- 
portion gives  the  actual  amount  of  phosphorus  in  1  gram  or 
part  of  phosphor  bronze,  it  is  obvious  that  the  per  cent,  of 

ghosphorus— that  is,  the  amount  in  100  grams  or  parts,  will 
e  100  times  this  amount.  Where  1  gram  is  taken  to  start 
with,  the  following  brief  rule  may  be  used  :  Express  the 
weight  of  magnesium  pyrophosphate  found  in  grains,  move 
the  decimal  point  two  places  to  the  right,  and  multiply  by  the 
decimal  0.2793.  Thus  if  the  magnesium  phyrophosphate 
found  is  0.0304  gram,  the  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  is  (3.04  X 
0  2793)  0.849  per  cent. 

NOTES  AND  PRECAUTIONS. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  method  oxidizes  the  phosphorus 
by  means  of  nitric  acid,  with  hydrochloric  acid  present  to 
hold  up  the  tin  ;  separates  the  phosphoric  acid  from  the  lead 
and  copper  by  means  of  ammonium  sulphide,  and  precipitates 
the  phosphoric  acid  as  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate  in 
presence  of  tin  and  ammonium  sulphides,  the  precipitate 
being  purified  by  a  second  precipitation  before  weighing. 

The  aqua  regia  used  contains  more  nitric  acid  than  is  cus- 
tomary for  this  reagent.  Nitric  acid  alone  would  possibly  be 
as  good  or  perhaps  better  to  oxidize  the  phosphorus,  but  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  meta-stannic  acid  formed  when  uitHc 
acid  alone  is  used  dissolves  in  the  ammonium  sulphide  with 
some  difilculty.  Incomplete  solution  would  of  course  result 
in  loss  of  phosphorus.  Accordingly  some  hydrochloric  acid 
is  used  to  bring  the  tin  into  solution.  With  the  .method  as 
recommended,  there  is  no  difllculty  with  the  tin. 

Heating  the  aqua  regia  sokition  for  half  an  hour  after  the 
metal  is  in  solution  secures  complete  oxidation  of  the  phos- 
phorus, and  the  addition  of  the  water  dilutes  the  acid  suffi- 
ciently so  that  the  strong  ammonia  can  be  added  without  too 
violent  reaction. 

If  the  ammonium  sulphide  used  is  made  as  recommended, 
very  little  if  any  of  the  copper  sulphide  is  dissolved.  Strong 
yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  gives  more  difficulty  from  this 
cause  ;  ana  if  the  yellow  sulphide  is  used,  the  first  ammonium 
magnesium  phosphate  precipitate  may  be  contaminated  with 
copper  sulphide,  which  has  separated  during  the  two  hours  in 
the  ice  water.  This  copper  sulphide  may  not  cause  subsequent 
difficulty,  but  it  is  better  not  to  have  it  present. 

The  20  minutes'  digestion  after  the  ammonium  sulphide  is 
added,  and  the  filtration  and  washing  recommended,  success- 
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f ally  remote  the  phosphoras  from  the  lead  and  copper  sul- 
phides. An  examination  of  these  sulphides  by  decomposing 
them  with  nitric  acid,  separation  of  the  lead  as  sulphate,  then 
separation  of  the  copper  as  sulphide  in  acid  solution  by  means 
of  HtS  after  partial  neutralization  of  the  free  acid  with  am* 
monia,  concentration  of  the  filtrate  to  small  bulk,  and  testing 
with  molybdate  of  ammonia  solution  shows  only  a  trace  of 
yellow  precipitate. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  the  bulk  of  solution  in  which  to  pre- 
cipitate the  phosphoric  acid  by  magnesia  mixture  as  small  as 
may  be,  on  account  of  the  possible  solubility  of  this  precipi- 
tate. At  the  same  time  the  lead  and  copper  sulphides  are  so 
felatinous  that  complete  washing  on  the  filter  is  difficult, 
he  procedure  recommended  apparently  secures  the  result  de- 
sired with  the  least  amount  of  wash  water.  The  following 
experiment  has  been  made  on  this  point.  When  the  ammo- 
nium sulphide  solution  is  ready  to  filter,  the  total  bulk  due  to 
reagents  added  should  be  120  c.c;  but  on  account  of  evapora- 
tion and  decompositions  the  actual  bulk  was  109  c.c.  Of  this 
101  c.c.  ran  through  the  filter  after  the  clear  liquid  and  pre- 
cipitate had  been  put  on  the  fitter  as  directed.  After  putting 
the  precipitate  and  filter  back  into  the  beaker,  adding  50  c.c. 
of  ammonium  sulph!de*.^wash  water,  and  digesting  covered 
for  10  minutes,  the  bull^  of  solution,  including  the  filter,  was 
59  c.c.  Of  this  48  c.c.  ran  through  the  second  filter.  Neglect- 
ing the  volume  of  the  precipitate,  and  assuming  that  the  phos- 
phoric acid  is  uniformly  disseminated  in  tlie  liquid,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  eight;one  hundred  and  ninths  of  the  phosphorus  is 
left  behind  after  the  first  filtration  and  eleven  fifty -ninths  of 
this  after  the  second  filtration.  Reducing  these  fractions,  it 
appears  that  after  all  that  will  has  run  through  the  second 
filter,  only  1.87  per  cent,  of  the  phosphorus  is  left  behind. 
As  phosphor-bronze  usually  contains  less  than  1.00  per  cent, 
of  phosphorus,  it  is  obvious  that  only  about  one  hundredth  of 
a  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  remains*  to  be  washed  out.  The 
50  C.C.  of  wash  water  recommended  is  apparently  abundant 
for  this  purpose.  In  the  above  experiment  the  measurements, 
when  the  precipitate  was  present,  were  made  in  the  beaker, 
and  must  be*regarded  as  close  approximations  onhr. 

The  use  of  a  fiask  for  the  first  precipitation  offers  some  ad- 
vantages over  a  beaker,  the  principal  one  being  that  the  am- 
monium sulphide  is  less  exposed  to  the  air,  and  consequently 
undergoes  less  change,  with  resulting  less  probability  of  throw- 
ing down  free  sulphur  or  traces  of  sulphide  of  copper  than  if  a 
beaker  is  used.  The  flask  should  be  covered  with  a  small 
watch  glass,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  cork  or  a  glass 
rod  for  stirring. 

Over-washing  of  the  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate  is 
to  be  avoided  as  carefully  as  under-washing.  The  directions 
given  should  be  closely  followed. 

The  precipitation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  by  excess  of  mag- 
nesia mixture,  in  presence  of  the  tin  and  ammonium  sulphides, 
seems  to  be  fully  as  satisfactory  as  in  the  presence  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  alone.  An  examination  of  the  filtrate  and  wash 
ings  from  the  first  precipitation  b^  evaporation  nearly  to  dry- 
ness, taking  up  with  nitric  acid  with  just  enough  hydrochloric 
to  hold  up  the  tin,  and  testing  with  molybdate  solution,  shows 
only  a  trace  of  yellow  precipitate. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  weigh  without  the  second  precipita- 
tion. Although  careful  manipulation  and  the  use  of  almost 
colorless  ammonium  sulphide  may  avoid  contamination  from 
copper  sulphide,  there  is  always  danger  of  free  sulphur  in  the 
ammonium  magnesium  phosphate.  For  good  work  the  second 
precipitation  should  never  be  omitted. 

Ammonium  magnesium  phosphate  is  liable  to  be  reduced 
during  the  ignition  of  the  filter,  and  thus  lead  to  slightly  low 
results.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  filter  and  precipitate 
are  put  into  the  crucible  wet,  and  the  filter  **  smoked  off"  and 
then  burned.  The  "  smoking  off"  consists  in  applying  the 
heat  to  the  wet  material  in  the  crucible  so  slowly  that  the 
volatile  matter  of  the  filter  passes  off  without  ignition,  free 
access  of  air  being  maintained  at  the  same  time.  To  accom- 
plish this,  fold  up  the  wet  filter  with  the  precipitate  in  it,  and 
place  it  in  the  crucible.  Put  the  crucible  on  the  triangle  as  in 
ordinary  ignitions,  and  leave  the  cover  off.  Then  neat  the 
open  end  of  the  crucible  slowly.  The  filter  and  precipitate 
gradually  dry,  and  soon  the  parts  of  the  filter  in  contact  with 
the  crucible  begin  to  distill  off  the  volatile  matter  at  low  heat, 
even  before  the  whole  is  dry.  This  process  goes  on  if  tlie 
flame  is  properly  ad j  usted,  until  in  a  little  while  everything 
that  is  volatile  at  a  low  temperature  has  passed  away,  and  the 
precipitate,  with  a  black  envelop  of  carbonaceous  matter,  is 
left.  When  this  is  the  case  the  temperature  can  be  raised,  the 
lamp  moved  back  to  heat  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  and  the 
carbon  burned  off*completely.  Usually  when  the  temperature 
is  raised,  the  black  envelop  of  carbonaceous  matter  falls  away 
from  the  precipitate  and  is  rapidly  consumed.    By  this  methoa 


of  ignition  the  material  is  a  little  longer  time  in  the  crucible 
than  with  the  old  method- of  previously  dried  precipitates, 
but  the  danger  of  reducing  the  precipitate  is  believed  to  be 
very  much  diminished.  The  small  amount  of  nitrate  of  am- 
monia in  the  ammonia  wash  water  left  in  the  filter  paper  facili- 
tates this  operation. 

When  a  bronze  contains  only  small  amounts  of  phosphorus, 
it  is  advisable  to  start  with  2  to  5  grams.  The  manipulation 
and  proportions  of  reagents  are,  however,  the  same  except 
that  75  C.C.  of  ammonium  sulphide  should  be  used  for  the  first 
addition,  and  75  c.c.  of  ammonium  sulphide  wash  water  for 
the  second  addition,  and  about  100  cc.  of  the  same  wash 
water  for  washing  on  the  filter.  This  gives  a  bulk  of  about 
800  c.c  for  the  first  precipitation. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  method  described' above  in  care- 
ful hands  will  give  results  accurate  to  about  one  hundredth 
of  a  per  cent.,  although  it  is  not  rare  that  duplicate  determina- 
tions on  the  same  sample  differ  two  hundredths.  Where 
proper  care  is  given  to  each  point,  it  takes  about  seven  hours 
to  get  a  result. 


MORE  ROOM  NEEDED.* 


Secrbtartes  of  the  Interior  and  Commissioners  of  Patents 
again  and  again  have  given  voice  to  the  crying  need  for  more 
breathing  space  for  the  men  and  women  who  work  in  the  Pat- 
ent Office ;  and  however  much  of  sameness  it  may  entail,  an 
ever-present  menace  to  the  health  and  safety  of  these  people 
makes  the  imperative  duty  of  this  report  to  present  this  matter 
again  and  first  of  all.  On  high  authority  an  office  occupant 
needs  4,000  cub.  ft.  of  air  space  in  a  room  having  *'  ordinary 
ventilation."  which  he  occupies  two  successive  hours.  Two 
hundred*  and  seventy  people  in  the  examining  force  of  this 
Bureau  have  but  900  ft.  of  air  space  each,  in  rooms  which  they 
occupy  for  seven  consecutive  hours,  and  110  persons  in  the 
assignment  and  draftsman's  divisions  have  less  than  500  ft. 
of  air  space  each,  in  rooms  which  they  occupy  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  and  the  ventilation  is  not  ''ordinary  ;"  it  does 
not  rise  to  that  dignity. 

Originally  the  corridors  in  the  Patent  Office  building  ran  to 
the  exterior  walls,  where  there  are  windows  admitting  light 
and  air ;  but  supposed  necessity  has  since  located  a  room  at 
each  extremity,  converting  the  corridors  into  dead-air  spaces, 
needing  artificial  light  at  noonday.  The  corridor-walls  are 
lined  on  both  sides  with  unsightly  wooden  closets  and  file- 
cases  filled  with  record-papers.  A  great  number  of  the  force 
work  in  basement  and  sub-basement  rooms,  intended  simply 
for  storage  purposes  in  the  original  planning  of  the  building. 

There  are  stored  more  than  1,000  tons  of  copies  of  patents 
on  five  different  floors,  tucked  intQ  every  nook  and  corner 
where  an  eager  eye  can  discover  a  few  feet  of  available  space, 
so  disconnected  in  order  and  arrangement  that  it  not  infre* 
quentl^  happens  that,  to  select  two  copies  standing  next  each 
other  m  number,  one  must  travel  from  the  sub-lmsement  to 
the  galleries,  four  stories  above.  These  copies  are  stored  upon 
these  ^idleries  beyond  the  limit  of  safety,  the  worst  overload- 
ing being  directly  over  the  Commissioner's  room,, and  in  that 
near  vicinity  the  cracking  of  .the  roof-supports  gives  daily  evi- 
dence of  the  danger  which  constahtly  threatens  all  below. 

The  situation  is  serious.  It  ia  one  which  in  reason'demands 
immediate  relief.  The  present  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  com- 
menting in  appreciative  and  generous  phrase  upon  this  matter 
in  his  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  dated  March  18, 
1892,  says : 

It  is  imperatively  necessary  that  tlie  Department  of  tlie  Interior  should 
be  grafated  a  public  building  in  which  to  do  its  works  and  preserve  its 
archives  commensnrate  with  the  important  service  demanded  and  the  great 
national  services  devolved  upon  it.  As  it  is,  burdens  of  material  are  not 
only  heaped  upon  the  baildings  the  Department  occupies  beyond  their 
strength,  but  bnrdens'of  labor  are  imposed  upon  the  officials,  without  regard 
to  human  endurance. 

It  would  seem  that  no  reasonable  question  can  be  made  but 
that  the  permanent  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  thus  correctly 
statea;  but  the  Patent  Office  ought  to  have  relief  meanwhile. 
The  immediate  relief  which  is  possible,  and  which  Con- 
gress has  apparently  approved  in  the  past,  is  the  present  and 
entire  removal  of  the  General  Land  Office  from  the  structure 
commonly  known  as  "  the  Patent  Office  building." 

By  act  approved  March  3,  1887,  it  was  enacted  : 

That  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  completion  as  provided  for  in  the 
sundry  civil  act  approved  August  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six, 
and  not  later  than  December  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- eight,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  to  be  removed  to  the  Pension  BuHding 
the  Oeneral  Land  Office,  Bureau  of  Education,  Office  of  Commissioner  of 
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T,  aod  ncati  U»  bn<ld<Tiga  rcDleil  fqi  uid 
id  BoieMii.  or  ponlona  Ihcreot. 

But  under  Ibe  act  approved  October  S,  1888,  It  wbb 

ProHdtd /urihir,  Tbitao  mnchar  tlie  ul  ipproTed  March  third,  elgh- 
l«cn  handnd  and  dgbtj-tevBD,  u  nqalres  rbercmovBl  of  theOcninl  Land 
one*  *nd  Iha  Bama  of  Kdacatlon  to  wid  FtntJOD  Balldlng  be,  Kid  the 
nine  <8  berabj  repealed. 

CoDgiess,  howeTer.  said  this  bj  act  approved  Harcb  S,  1891  : 

■  Department  of  the  iDtarfor— diiupIt,  for 

""iBMnd  dollars:  Oeolpel—'  " -— 

tx  Ihonaanddollan;  Si 
11  tblrtj-all  tbOBUDd  d( 


CongrepB  iball  bars  poner , 


1  proinat 
llmHlo 


nl  arts  bj  aecurlng  for  limllad 


MORE  FOBCE  NBBDED. 

Tte  number  of  applfcstiODS  for  patent  on  hand  and  anaiting 
action  Juljr  1,  1890.  was  e,S8S  ;  the  number  July  1,  1891,  waa 
8,911.  During  that  year  the  work  feU  behind  2,334  cases. 
'At  the  latter  date  10  persoiu  were  added  to  the  eiamfning 
corpi  and  four  persons  to  the  clerical  force.  The  preseot 
Commissioner  began  hig  duties  August  1,  1891.  His  last  an- 
nual report— that  for  the  jear  ending  December  81, 1891— said  : 

Within  thelatlfr  balrof  Ibeiearjust  paaaed  tan  pemnataave  been  add- 
ed to  the  eiamlnlng  corps  and  foar  peraona  to  Ibe  clerical  force  of  the 
Patent  Office,  under  provlalon  made  for  that  piirpoee  bj  the  Ian  Conicreaa, 
and  that  addition  laamostgraterDl  one.  Batltianot  all  that  la  needed. 
The  eipei  lenee  o(  the  laat  few  manttaa  Dhowa  that  the  preaenl  eiamlDlng 
corna  maj  poaelblT  be  able  to  keep  tbe  work  rrom  failing  behind  to  a  ntat- 
«r  degree  than  It  1i  at  pKseut.  altboDEh  that  la  bj  no  means  ente. 

iiiniiiLT  of  ii|ipliculiotis  oi:  Imud  and  iiwrtiiiug  iiction 
JuDUurj  1,  1S9;S,  was  !l,011,  shoeing  lui  increase,  as  couiparud 
with  ,ruij  1,  1891,  of  100  cascH— thai  is.  the  office  Lad  fallen 
behind  to  Uiat  degree  in  a  year  and  a  half.  This  ei 
seems  to  show  that  the  preseot  examining  force  of  the  Patent 
Office  is  aliout  adequate  to  the  performance  of  the  work  as  It 
conius  in.  It  really  lacks  adequacy  in  a  more  substantial  de- 
gree, for  a  large  part  of  the  examining  corps  haa  iieen  vrorked 
overtime  sinct  October  1.  1892,  by  special  order.  It  ought 
not  to  be  necessary  to  force  the  examining  corps  to  work  over- 
time. It  is  believed  that  no  like  number  of  men  in  the  world, 
assembled  in  one  body,  has  to  perform  duries  as  delicate  and 
difficult  as  those  which  are  performed  by  the  esamluing  corps 
of  the  Patent  Office. 
There  are  199  of  these  exaouners.    They  have  befoK  them. 


LOCOUonVB  FOR  THB  MANCHESTKR  A  UVERPOOL  BAILWA.T. 
■  BoiLT  i»  I83I  ar  B.  SuphWsos  *  Co.,  Ni*o«aTi,»-oii-TiHi. 


Now  that  the  busluess  of  the  Land  Office  is  radically  dimin- 
ishing, and  In  tlie  nature  of  tilings  must  soon  become  a  small 
matter  and  so  remain,  while  the  business  of  the  Patent  Office 
steadily  increases  and  must  continue  so  U>  do,  the  attention  of 
CongKM  Is  earneetly  called  to  this  mode  of  relieving  the  Pat- 
ent Office  from  its  great  trouble.  In  this  connection  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  entire  structure  now  occupied  in  part  liy  the 
Patent  Office  was  planned  as  a  Patent  Office,  and  its  conatruc- 
tion  begun  under  an  act  approved  July  4,  1886.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  of  patent  feea  nave  been  incorporated 
into  that  building,  and  lovcntorahavc  now  lying  In  the  United 
States  Treasury  more  than  $4,000,000,  not  raised  under  the 
taxing  power  of  Congress,  but  realiied  under  that  clause  of 
^e  Constitution  whicB  Mfs  that— 


in  round  numbers,  40,000  applications  for  patent  a  year,  on 
which  are  made  something  over  14.'3,0OO  separate  actions,  giv- 
ing each  exaiuiner  an  average  of  T30  actions  on  applicatloDS 
made  yearly.  In  addition  to  this,  they  hear  and  decide  a 
variety  of  motions,  chief  among  them  those  for  dissolution  of 
interferences,  which  are  argued  by  counsel,  pro  and  eon,  and 
which  require  the  same  study,  thought,  and  deliberation  for 
proper  decision  as  a  case  In  a  court  of  law.  They  make  an- 
swers to  interlocutory  appeals  and  to  appeals  on  the  merits. 
The  principal  examiners  Keep  the  efficiency  records  of  tbelr 
divisions,  and  they  keep  the  data  for  and  render  a  number  of 
reports.  There  Is  a  variety  of  duties  performed  by  the  ex- 
aminers outside  of  the  regular  actions  on  the  applications  for 
pnlenls.    The  IJailvii  Stal(!8  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly 
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spoken  of  patent  law  as  the  ''metaphysics  of  the  law/'  and 
that  it  is.  A  competent  examiner  must  possess  a  wide  range 
of  scientific  and  technical  knowledge,  a  trained  capacity  for 
analysis  and  comparison  of  mechanism,  a  fair  knowledge  of 
law  in  general,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  that  patent  law 
which  the  Supreme  Court  says  is  the  **  metaphysics  of  the 
law."  The  code  of  procedure  and  practice  in  the  Patent 
Office  is  more  complicated  than  that  of  any  court  of  law.  and 
necessarily  so.  The  necessity  inheres  in  the  nature  of  the 
work.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  examiners  in  the  Patent  Office  are  competent,  and  to 
repeat  the  statement  that  it  is  believed  that  there  is  no  similar 
number  of  men  in  the  world,  gathered  into  one  body,  perform- 
ing duties  as  delicate  and  difficult  as  those  performed  by  the 
examining  corps  of  the  Patent  Office.  Men  who  do  work  of 
this  character  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  work  overtime.  Ex- 
perience in  various  fields  of  mentallabor  has  shown  that  90  per 
cent,  of  all  errors  are  made  after  five  hours  of  continuous 
work.  The  examiners  ought  to  have  ample  opportunity  for 
thought  and  deliberation,  and  the  pace  asked  of  them  ought 
to  be  one  that  can  be  reasonably  kept  from  day  to  day  and 
year  to  year.  Moreover,  their  salaries,  fixed  at  their  present 
figure  a  generation  ago,  should  be  properlv  increased. 

Someuing  important  remains  to  be  said.  At  the  close  of 
the  calendar  year  1891  the  Patent  Office  had  issued  476,271 
mechanical  patents,  constituting  a  vast  field,  some  particular 
lines  in  whidi  have  to  be  explored  from  first  to  last  m  connec- 
tion with  every  one  of  the  40,000  applications  for  patent  which 
are  made  each  year.  At  the  close  of  the  calenaar  year  1892 
the  Patent  Office  had  issued  498,932  patents.  Twenty-three 
thousand  new  patents  are  added  to  this  vast  field  of  explora- 
tion yearly. 

In  order  to  make  this  exploration  possible,  the  patents  are 
divided  into  classes.  But  the  classes  necessarily  so  overlap 
each  other  that  each  class  needs  to  be  digested  by  itself,  so 
that  each  examiner,  in  passing  upon  the  novelty  of  an  improve- 
ment presented  for  patent,  can  examine  all  the  classes  where 
he  is  at  all  likely  to  find  the  improvement  in  question.  Let 
this  proposition  be  illustrated :  One  of  the  examiners  of  the 
office,  as  a  matter  of  private  enterprise,  lately  prepared  and 
published  a  digest  of  cycles  and  velocipedes,  making  1,503 
pages,  contained  in  two  volumes.  Under  the  classification  of 
the  office  all  these  improvements  are  supposed  to  be  found  in 
the  sub-classes  of  Velocipedes  and  Tires,  which  are  a  part  of 
the  division  of  Carriage  and  Wagons.  In  order,  however,  to 
perfect  a  compilation,  the  examiner  found  it  necessary  to  read 
from  150,000  to  200,000  patents  ;  comprised  in  150  other  sub- 
classes  he  found  devices  which  it  was  necessary  to  include  in 
his  digest.  Only  two  or  three  such  digests  exist,  and  they 
are  the  product  of  private  enterprise.  If  all  the  classes  of 
invention  were  thus  digested,  the  work  of  examination  into 
novelty  would  be  wonderfully  facilitated,  and  at  the  same 
time  made  more  thorough  than  is  now  possible.  Hie  situation 
is  such  as  to  demand  the  making  of  these  digests.  It  is  ear- 
nestly recommended  that  32  additional  fourth  assistant  exam- 
iners (one  for  each  division)  be  authorized  by  law  expressly 
for  this  work ;  that  16  additional  fourth  assistant  examiners 
be  authorized  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  current  work 
up  to  date  and  keeping  it  there,  and  uiat  $25,000  of  annual 
appropriation  be  made  to  begin  the  publication  of  the  digest. 

FOR  THE  GOOD  OP  THE  NATION. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  there  were  a  halt  in  the  work- 
ings of  that  practical  wisdom  with  which  the  nation  has 
hiUierto  treated  its  inventor^.  The  fathers  who  builded  the 
Constitution  with  such  rare  foresight  as  to  compel  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world  in  ever-enlarging  degree  as  we  recede  from 
the  day  in  which  they  wrought,  gave  Congress  the  power  to 
promote  the  prof^ress  of  the  useful  arts  by  securing  to  inven- 
tors for  limited  times  the  exclusive  rights  to  their  discoveries. 
The  Congress  of  1790  promptly  made  a  patent  law  in  pur- 
suance of  that  power.  The  Congress  of  1793  revised  it.  The 
Congress  of  1836  broadened  the  foundations  of  the  system, 
created  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  ordered  the  build- 
ing of  the  Patent  Office,  substantially  as  it  now  exists.  The 
Congresses  of  1842,  186f  and  1870  added  features  of  improve- 
ment. 

The  results  have  more  than  justified  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision and  the  legislation  following  in  its  wake.  America  has 
become  known  the  world  around  as  the  home  of  invention. 
We  march  in  the  van  of  human  progress.  Now  and  then  a 
great  invention,  like  the  telegraph  or  the  tetephone,  leaps 
ahead  of  the  line,  but  thousands  upon  thousands  of  busy  in- 
ventive brains  add  eacb  its  mite  of  improvement,  and  before 
we  know  it  the  whole  line  has  moved  out  to  where  the  product 
of  mighty  genius  but  a  little  while  ago  stood  alone.  A  vastly 
larger  number  of  inventions  are  of  real  value  than  the  great 


public  dreams,  and  those  which  seem  to  fall  dead  contain 
within  them  the  seed  of  suggestion  which  later  lives  and  erows 
to  rich  fruition.  There  is  a  sad  procession  of  martyrs  mingled 
with  the  great  Inventive  host,  but  the  country  ana  the  world 
profit  bv  their  sacrifice. 

Our  inventors  are  the  true  nation  builders,  the  true  pro- 
moters of  civilization.  They  take  nothing  from  the  public ; 
they  ask  nothing  from  the  public ;  they  simply  add  to  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge,  to  the  sum  of  human  possessions, 
and  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  With  the  Ruler  of  the 
universe  they  share  in  humble  degree  His  high  prerogative  of 
creation,  and  they  but  ask  to  enjoy  for  a  little  time  the  use  of 
the  valuable  thing  they  create.  The  Greeks  reserved  their 
highest  honors  for  inventors,  and  we  shall  sometime  attain  to 
a  civilization  of  likcjdegree. 

Into  every  department  of  industry  and  into  every  possible 
thing  that  can  conduce  to  human  comfort  American  inventive 
genius  has  entered,  to  cheapen  and  to  beautify.  The  Western 
farmer  may  know  it  not.  but  the  inventor  of  the  compound 
marine  en^ne  is  possibly  the  best  friend  he  ever  had,  and  that 
farmer  will  find  his  reward  in  ascertaining  for  himself  what 
its  effect  in  cheapening  transportation  across  the  ocean  has 
been  upon  his  fortunes.  Another  example :  a  single  genera- 
tion ago  our  carpets  were  made  for  us  by  foreign  hands,  and 
the  prices  were  excessive.  A  great  American  inventor  pro- 
duced the  Bigelow  carpet-loom  ;  building  upon  the  faith  of  an 
American  patent,  $1,000,000  in  one  instance  and  $1,500,000  in 
another  were  risked  upon  the  experiment.  The  result  to  day 
is  that  our  carpets  cost  about  one-third  of  what  they  did,  and 
less  than  one-hundredth  of  them  are  made  by  foreign  looms. 
Had  there  been  no  patent  law,  these  millions  would  never  have 
been  risked  in  the  experiment  so  rich  in  result  to  the  American 
people.  If  to-day  the  sewing-machine  were  produced  for  the 
first  time  and  we  had  no  patent  law.  Its  Inventor  would  hawk 
it  in  vain  up  and  down  the  land  to  find  that  foolish  man  who 
would  risk  $500,000  in  its  commercial  development,  with  the 
certainty  that  success  would  but  invite  a  ruinous  competition. 

If  there  be  one  class  of  men  above  all  others  to  whom  the 
American  nation  and  the  American  people  are  in  debt,  it  is 
the  American  inventors.  Why  not  grant  them  the  poor  boon 
of  expending  for  their  benefit  the  moneys  they  pay  ? 


LOCOMOTIVE  *' SAMSON." 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Clement  E.  Stretton  for  a  blue- 
print, from  which  the  accompanying  engraving  was  made. 
This  engine  was  built  for  the  Liverpool  &  Manchester  Rail- 
wav  in  1831  by  Robert  Stephenson  &  Co.,  of  Newcastle,  and, 
as  Mr.  Stretton  says,  *'  was  just  like  many  sent  to  America  in 
1831."  Its  resemblance  to  some  of  the  historic  locomotives  in 
this  country  will  be  recognized.  Its  cylinders  were  14  X  16 
in.,  and  the  wheels  4  ft.  6  in.  diameter. 

It  is  not  generally  known  how  many  locomotives  were  im- 
ported to  this  country  from  England.  The  following  table 
has,  therefore,  been  compiled  from  a  Report  made  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  in  1838.    In  this  report  it  is  said  : 

''Of  the  whole  number  of  locomotives  in  tlie  United  States 
propelled  by  steam,  being  about  350,  the  most  which  have 
been  ascertained  in  any  State  is  96,  in  the  Slate  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Those  in  each  State,  respectively,  can  be  seen  in  the 
table  annexed  (V  4). 

**  None  of  them  were  introduced  here  till  a.d.  I83t,  though 
they  now  run  on  nearly  1,500  miles  of  railroad.  The  first  one, 
it  is  believed,  was  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  on  the  Newcastle 
Railroad  ;  the  second,  in  Maryland,  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  ;  and  the  third,  between  New  Orleans  and  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  They  had  been  tried 
in  tnis  country  by  Oliver  Evans  as  early  as  1804,  and  in  Eng- 
land as  earlv  as  1805^  but  not  reduced  to  useful  practice  m 
the  latter  till  1811  for  freight,  and  in  a.d  1830  for  passengers 
and  speed.  One  succeeded  on  a  common  road,  from  London 
to  Bath,  in  1829.  Of  the  whole  number  of  other  steam  ma- 
chines in  the  United  States  (being  about  1,860).  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  has  the  most  ascertained,  being  883.  The  num- 
ber in  some  States  is  not  accurately  ascertained  ;  but  near  300 
more  are  ascertained  and  computed  to  exist  in  Louisiana  alone. 
The  introduction  of  them  here,  and  especially  with  the  high- 
pressure  machinery,  was  much  promoted  by  Oliver  Evans 
about  A.D.  1787,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  for  raising  water 
and  earth  from  mines.  The  next  was  about  1791  in  a  cotton 
factory  at  Kensington,  near  Philadelphia  ;  and  soon  after  in 
saw-mills  and  iron  slitting  and  rolling-mills  at  Pittsburgh." 

This  report  shows  how  unreliable  most  history  is.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  is  called  upon  bv 
Congress  to  make  a  report,  and  with  all  the  resources  of  his 
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department  records  that  "  it  is  believed"  that  the  first  locomo- 
tive was  introduced  here  in  1881,  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  on 
the  Newcastle  Railroad,  whereas  there  is  undoubted  testimony 
that  the  first  locomotive  was  "introduced,"  although  it  was 
not  successful,  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company's 
lice  in  18^. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  Table  V  4.  referred  to  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  : 

LOCOMOTIVA  STBA.M  BNGINBS  IN  BACH  STATB  IN  1838. 

LOCOMOTXVKB  AND  RAILROAD  BmOINEB. 


States. 


Number. 


Period   when    first 

introduced  into  ase 

In  the  Staie. 


lUloe % 

New  Hampshire ,None  retnrned.  I 

Msssftchnsetta 87  < 

Gonnecilcut.* 

Rhodelstand 1  6  ' 

Vermont None  returned. 

New  York 28 

New  Jersey 3^  1 

Pennsylvania 96  ' 

Delaware 14 

ICaryland*  ..  31  I 

District  of  Colambiat 

Virginia 84 

North  Carolina 5 

Soath  Carolina 1  S7 

Georgia I  3 

Florida t 

Alabama 1  l 

Louisiana 10 

Indiana,  Miasonri,  and  Illinois None  returned. 

Ohio I  1 

HIchigan 6 

Tennessee 1  None  returned. 

Kentucky '  2 

Wiscoosin  and  Iowa None  returned. 


1896 
188^ 
1887 

1832 

1882 
]8S« 
1831 
1&82 

1884 
1836 
1882 
1887 
1886 
1887 
1889 


1888 
1886 


Aggregate  returned 

Add  as  an  estimate  for  those  not  re- 
turned  

Total 


887 
18 


850 


It  is  not  clear  whether  *'  railroad  en^nes"  included  station- 
ary engines  used  on  railroads  or  not.  Probably  it  did,  so  that 
the  number  of  locomotives  in  use  in  this  country  in  1838  was 
less  than  350. 

Following  Table  V  4  is  another  which  gives  the  number  of 
'*  standing  engines"  in  each  State  ;  1,616  are  reported  and  244 
"  estimated/*  or  a  total  of  1.860. 

The  stationary,  steamboat,  and  "standing"  en^nes  in  use 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  are  reported  separately.  From 
these  reports  the  following  table  has  been  compiled,  and  shows 
the  number  of  locomotives  in  use  in  this  country  which  had 
been  imported  from  England.  The  table  is  probably  not  en- 
tirelv  complete,  but  includes  82  locomotives  which  were  in  use 
in  this  country  at  that  time  which  were  made  in  England. 
Wood's  "Practical  Treatise  on  Railroads''— third  edition- 
gives  a  table  of  locomotives  built  by  Robert  Stephenson  &  Co., 
which  includes  a  number  sent  to  this  country  which  are  not 
included  in  our  list.  Amons^  these  is  the  celebrated  Brother 
Jonathan  for  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  Road.  The  list  is  inter- 
esting as  showing  what  is  not  generally  known  at  this  time, 
that  m  the  early  days  of  railroading  in  this  country  a  large 
proportion  of  the  motive  power  was  imported  from  England. 

It  is  also  interesting  at  this  time  to  see  the  names  of  Ameri- 
can builders  of  locomotives  who  were  engaged  in  that  business 
56  years  ago.  The  following  list,  made  up  from  the  report 
before  us,  will  probably  make  some  firms  known  to  many  of 
our  readers  of  whose  existence  they  never  heard. 

LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN   1838. 

Proprietors  Locks  and  Canal  Company Lowell,  Mass. 

M.  W.  Baldwin Philadelphia. 

Newcastle  Manufacturing  Company Newcastle,  Del. 

William  H.  Norris Philadelphia. 

Seth  Boyden Newark,  N.  J. 

H.  B.  Dunham  &  Co New  York. 

Roarers,  Ketchum  &  Orosvenor Pat^rson,  N.  J. 

Gillingham Ballimorc,  Md. 

West  Point  Foundry  Company 


«  The  iocomotivet*  on  the  Ston{nfi;ton  and  Providonce  Railroad  are  re- 
turned to  the  State  of  Rhode  Iitland. 

t  Thoee  on  the  Baltimore  and  WashingtonJBranch  Railroad  are  included 
onder  the  Maryland  retams. 


I 


Sellers  &  Sons 

Garrett  &£astwick Philadelphia. 

Rush  &  Muhlenberg 

Bolton  &  Co Boston. 

McCluny,  Wade  &  Co Pittsburgh. 

Long  &  Norris Philadelphia. 

Thomas  W.  Smith  &  Co Alexandria,  Va. 

Watchman  &  Bratt Baltimore. 

Eason  &  Dotterer Charleston,  S.  C. 

McLeish  &  Smith 

J.  Ross 

E.  K.  Dod New  York. 

^ 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  USES  OF  LIQUID  AIR. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  distinguished  audiences  ever 
assembled  at  the  Royal  Institution  crowded  the  theatre  re- 
cently to  hear  Professor  De war's  lecture  on  the  scientific  uses 
of  liquid  air.  They  were  rewarded  with  a  lecture  containing 
matter  that  would  furnish  forth  half  a  dozen  ordinary  dis- 
courses, and  opening  up  questions  which  years  of  labor  may 
prove  inadequate  to  answer. 

To  the  majority  of  people  liquid  air  is  only  a  scientific  mar- 
vel, to  a  few  it  presents  a  collection  of  unsolved  and  most  in- 
teresting problems,  while  at  the  Royal  Institution  it  has  be- 
come a  valuable  instrument  of  physical  research.  Produced 
in  large  a  uantities  and  stored  by  novel  and  ingenious  methods, 
it  is  employed  in  the  study  of  matter  at  300*  below  zero,  ex- 
actly as  a  spirit  lamp  or  a  gas  flame  is  used  in  studying  the 
properties  of  different  bodies  at  temperatures  equally  removed 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  normal.  Professor  Dewar's 
lecture  dealt  in  part  with  some  properties  of  the  liquid  itself, 
which  have  not  previously  been  studied  in  equally  favorable 
conditions,  but  was  more  particularly  concerned  with  indi- 
cating the  various  important  applications  of  a  new  and  potent 
instrument  of  physical  investigation. 

Liquid  air  was  shown  in  a  condition  which,  though  probably 
offering  nothljig  novel  to  the  eye  of  the  untrained  observer, 
is  yet  essentially  different  from  anything  hitherto  shown  on  a 
lecture  table.  It  has  always  been  seen  either  in  a  state  of 
active  ebullition  at  ordinary  pressure,  or  of  steady  evaporation 
at  the  lower  temperature  produced  by  the  action  of  an  air- 
pump.  A  few  nights  ago  it  was  shown  as  a  permanent  fluid 
g:iving  off  no  gas.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  another  way,  it  has 
hitherto  been  shown  imperfectly  screened  from  the  heat  of 
surrounding  bodies,  while  now  it  has  been  placed  in  such 
conditions  that  no  extraneous  heat  could  reach  it.  Formerly 
its  temperature  was  kept  down  by  its  own  evaporation,  ex- 
actlv  as  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  is  kept  constant  over 
the  hottest  fire.  As  exhibited  by  the  lecturer,  its  temperature 
was  kept  constant  without  loss  of  mass.  This  is  effected  by 
placing  the  liquid  in  a  vacuum  jacket,  which  is  immersed  in 
liquid  oxygen  contained  in  a  second  vacuum  jacket  and  con- 
nected to  an  air  pump.  Convection  is  annihilated  by  a  vacuum 
which  must  be  all  but  absolute,  and  conduction  is  shut  out  by 
the  surrounding  oxygen.  No  access  of  heat  is  possible  except 
by  radiation  pure  and  simple,  and  this  has  already  been  proved 
to  be,  if  not  non-existent,  at  all  events  infiuitesimally  small. 
It  is  an  ioteresling  incident  of  the  arrangement  that'common  air 
can  be  shown  in  the  solid  condition.  The  importance  of  the 
complete  isolation  of  the  liquid  lies  in  the  fact  that  exact  ex- 
periments can  be  made  for  the  determination  of  its  specific  and 
latent  heat.  By  lowering  into  the  liquid  a  definite  mass  of 
platinum  and  measuring  the  gas  evolved,  it  is  easy  to  calcu* 
late  the  heat  that  becomes  latent  in  converting  the  liquid  into 
gas.  Using  similar  methods  to  heat  the  liquid  to  a  definite 
extent  without  altering  its  condition— t.^.,  without  converting 
it  into  gas  —the  specific  heat  can  be  calculated  from  the  varia- 
tion of  pressure  as  registereil  by  a  column  of  mercury. 

Taking  a  very  highly  exhausted  bulb,  containing  onW  a 
little  vapor  of  mercury  at  a  pressure  of  one-millionth  of  an 
atmosphere,  and  cooling  it  with  liquid  air  until  tliat  minute 
portion  of  metal  was  frozen  solid,  the  lecturer  illustrated  the 
part  played  in  electrical  discharges  by  ponderable  matter.  In 
a  high  vacuum  at  200°  below  zero  the'difllculty  of  passing  an 
electric  spark  in  any  form  becomes  almost  insuperable.  It 
would  not  be  an  extravagant  inference  from  the  phenomena 
were  we  to  affirm  that  at  274°  below  zero,  when  the  rarest  ^as 
known  to  us  would  have  suffered  condensation,  electrical  dis- 
charge through  the  frozen  void  would  become  altogetlier  im- 
possible. But  there  are  constant  warnings  in  physical  science 
of  the  danger  of  pushing  inference  beyond  experiment,  at  all 
events  in  regions  where  we  are  approaching  the  extreme  limit 
of  our  resources.  By  enormously  increasmg  its  voltage  the 
current  may  be  made  to  pass  even  through  the  frozen-out  mer- 
cury vacuum ;  but  the  discharge  assumes  a  totally  different 
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LOCOMOTIVES  USED  ON  RAILROADS  HT  1888  WHICH  WERE  IMPORTED  FROM  ENGLAND. 


Name  or  Railroad. 


Bangor  A  Piscataqna 
it  ti 

Boston  A  Providence. 


14 


i% 


Boston  A  Worcester. 


Name  of  Locomotive. 


When  Con 
stnicted. 


tt 


tt 
11 


Boston  ft  Lowell 

Saratoga  A  Schenectady. 


t» 


Camden  ft  Woodbnry, . . 


it 


tk 


Camden  A  Amboy 

Paterson  ft  Hudson  River. 
Philadelphia  ft  Reading. . . 


It 

It 


tt 


tt 


It 
»• 


Wilmington. 
Kentoely... 


Newcastle  ft  Frenchtown 
tt  tt 


t< 


ti 

It 


A  lies heny  Portage 

It  tt 

Baltimore  ft  Snsqnehanna. 


tt 


It 
II 


Richmond,  Fredericksburg  ft  Potomac . 


Philadelphia  ft  Wilmington 
Philadelphia  ft  Columbia . . . 

John  Bali. 

Atlantic 

Delaware...  . 

Pennsylvania. 

Virginia 

Phoenix 

Delaware 

Allegheny  ... 

Comet 

Herald. 

No.  161. 

No.  158. 

Roanoke. . 

Richmond. 

Augusta. 

FTMlerkksburg 

Potomac 

Louisa. 

Jefferson. 

John  Randolph 

Sheppard. 

Stafford.. 

Patrick  Henry. 

Robert  Morris. 

Oliver  Evans. 

Liverpool. 

Nottoway. 

Meherrin , 

Appomattox. 

Staunton .... 

Petersburg.. 

Gaston 

Raleigh 

Roanoke 

Virginia 

Wayne 

Nash 

Halifax 

"     iSampson 

South  Carolina Qeorela , 

Augusta. 


tt 
tt 

11 
tt 
11 
»i 
It 
tt 
It 
It 


li 
It 
It 
II 
tt 
It 
It 
It 

tk 
tt 


It 
t« 
It 
tt 
ft 
tt 
It 
It 
«l 


Petersburg 

Greensville  ft  Roanoke 
Raleigh  ft  Gaston    .... 


Pioneer 

No.  6 

Whistler 

Boston 

New  York 

Lion 

Meteor 

Comet 

Rocket 

Mercury 

Jupiter 

Stephenson... 

Fire  Fly 

Davy  Crockett. 

Fire  Fly 

Ked  Rover.... 

No.l 

McNeil 

Rocket 

Fire  Fly 

Spit  Fire 

Dragon 


It 
II 
It 
It 
•t 
It 
tt 


tt 
tt 
It 
It 
It 
>t 


Wilmington  ft  Raleigh 


It 

44 


tt 
tt 
«l 
II 
Ik 
II 
tt 
II 
tt 
It 


!• 
It 
t« 
tt 
It 
It 
It 
II 
II 
I. 
It 


Ponchartrain 
■     II 


tt 
ft 


Wmiam  Aiken 

E.  Houy 

H.  Schultz 

Sumter 

Marion  .^.....*.. 

Ohio 

Cincinnati 

Allen 

Kentucky 

Tennesaee 

Ponchartrain  .. 

Creole 

Fulton 

Orleans. 


Carrollton ! New  Orleans... 

Lexington  ft  Ohio Nottoway 

"  Elkhom.. 


It 


Year. 

1886 

1886 

1888 

1886 

1886 

1886 

1884 

1886 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1883 

1882 

1883 

1888 

1888 

1889 

1883 

1887 

1887 

1887 

1887 

1886 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1881 

188S 

1888 

1883 

1888 

1834 

1887 

]88t 

1887 

1887 

1833 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1836 

1887 

1887 

1887 

1887 

1887 

1887 

1887 

1887 

1888 

1888 

1888 

1888 

1884 

1884 

1836 

1886 

1887 

1887 

1887 

1887 

1888 

1888 

1884 

1884 

1884 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1885 

1885 

1886 

1885 

1886 

1886 

188« 

1883 

1884 

1886 

1887 

1886 

1886 


*  li  is  not  certain  whether  these  were  English  or  American  builders. 

form,  the  diffused  phosphorescence  ffiving  place  to  luminous 
streaks.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  after  a  certain  degree 
of  rarefaction  has  been  attained  the  gaseous  molecules  are  no 
longer  sufficient  in  number  to  act  as  carriers  for  an  ordinary 
charge,  while  a  more  powerful  one  bridges  the  space  only  by 
the  aid  of  the  few  that  remain.  The  result  almost  justifies 
the  presumption  that  ponderable  matter  is  always  necessary 
for  the  passage  of  electricity  through  space,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  opens  up  the  question  whether  space  can  ever  be  whoUy 
free  of  ponderable  matter.  If  a  certain  amount  of  yapor  be 
still  given  off  by  mercury  at  140**  below  its  freezing-point,  to' 
what  temperature  below  mintts  274**  must  we  suppose  hydro- 
gen to  be  cooled  in  order  to  insure  that  no  residuum  shall  re- 
main in  the  gaseous  form  ? 
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Professor  Dewar  carried  out  a  very  simple  but  very  striking 
experiment  which  forcibly  demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  molec- 
ular theory.  He  took  a  hi^ h  vacuum  bulb  containing  only  a 
minute  quantity  of  mercurial  vapor^  to  which  was  connected 
by  a  ^ort  neck  of  from  one-tenth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
bore  a  smaller  bulb  containing  liquid  mercury.  On  applying 
liquid  air  to  a  portion  of  the  larger  bulb  the  contained  vapor 
was  at  once  condensed  as  a  sm2l  mirror.  On  applying  the 
liquid  to  a  second  portion  of  the  glass  no  further  condensation 
was  obtained,  thus  proving  that  the  metallic  surface  a  couple 
of  inches  below  could  not  supply  vapor  to  replenish  the  larger 
bulb.  But  on  inclining  the  apparatus  so  as  to  pass  a  globule 
of  mercury  into  the  larger  bulb  itself  the  cold  spots  on  the 
glass  were  instantaneously  covered  with  dense  metallic  depoa. 
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its.  Of  tke  myriads  of  molecules  projected  in  all  directions 
from  the  liquid  mercury  in  the  smaller  bulb  only  a  small  per- 
centage—which might  be  determined  by  the  theory  of  proba- 
bilities—struck the  orifice  of  the  neck  in  such  a  way  as  to 
shoot  clean  through  into  the  larger  bulb.  Hence  the  loss  from 
condensation  could  not  be  made  good,  although  there  was  free 
communication  with  another'  chamber  containing  vapor  at  a 
relatiyely  high  pressure. 

The  lecturer  showed  the  method  of  determining  the  tensile 
strength  of  metals  at  IdO"*  below  zero.  Large  quantities  of 
liquid  air  are  necessary,  since  the  considerable  mass  of  metal 
forming  the  jaws  of  the  testing  m^hine  has  to  be  completely 
Immersed.  The  results  are  extremely  interesting.  The  break- 
ing strain  is  in  all  cases  greatly  increased,  and  in  some—e.g., 
iron  and  German  silver— is  nearly  doubled.  In  the  case  of 
certain  metals  equally  remarkable  increase  occurs  in  the  per- 
centage of  elongation  before  rupture,  though  the  results  on 
this  point  require  verification.  Thus,  while  chemical  forces 
are  In  abeyance  at  very  low  temperatures,  the  physical  force, 
which  we  call  cohesion,  asserts  itself  with  immensely  increased 
power.  This  is  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  the- 
ories which  have  been  ably  advocated  in  some  quarters,  accord- 
ing to  which  a  sufficient  reduction  of  temperature  would  re- 
duce the  universe  to  "  cosmic  dust."  That  material,  so  valu- 
able to  some  speculators,  will  have  in  future  to  be  obtained 
from  some  other  source  than  the  disintegration  of  matter  by 
cold.  Lord  Kelvin  maintains,  on  the  other  hand,  that  cohesion 
may  be  accounted  for  without  assuming  any  other  force  than 
that  of  ^vitation,  or  any  other  law  than  the  Newtonian. 
Contraction  of  bulk  without  reduction  of  mass  is  the  sole  con- 
dition he  requires  for  indefinite  increase  of  cohesiFe  force,  and 
this  is  obviously  the  condition  supplied  by  Professor  Dewar's 
experiment,  while  the  result  is  entirely  concordant  with  Lord 
Kelvin's  theory. 

An  American  experimenter  has  found  that  a  temperature  of 
80''  below  zero  very  greatlv  dioiinishes  the  power  of  a  per- 
manent magnet.  But  Professor  Dewar  has  proved  that  this 
result  follows  only  in  the  case  of  a  super-saturated  magnet. 
If  a  magnet  be  taken  which  has  been  passed  through  ordinary 
cycles  01  change,  and  therefore  carries  what  may  be  called  a 
normal  charge  of  magnetism,  its  magnetic  activity  is  mark- 
edly increas^  by  reduction  of  temperature.  This  was  shown 
by  direct  experiment,  and  the  result  was  confirmed  by  coiling 
a  wire  round  the  magnet  at  ordinarv  temperature  and  immers- 
ing the  end  of  the  magnet  in  liquid  air,  when  an  electric  cur 
.  rent  was  instantly  generated  in  the  wire.  An  immense  field 
of  work  lies  l)efore  the  physicist  in  connection  with  these  ex- 
periments alike  upon  cohesion  and  upon  magnetism.  There 
are  various  theories  which  will  have  to  take  account  as  best 
they  can  of  facts  which  cannot  be  questioned,  however  they 
may  ultimately  be  explained.  The  increase  of  cohesion  ana 
magnetic  force  at  very  low  temperatures  must  be  taken  in  con- 
j  unction  with  the  disappearance  of  electrical  resistance  in  pure 
metals  already  worked  out  at  tlie  Royal  Institution,  and  this, 
again,  is  complicated  by  the  reverse  effect  obtained  when  the 
metals  are  contaminated  by  impurities  of  any  kind. 

Low  temperature  was  shown  to  have  a  remarkable  efifect 
upon  the  color  of  many  bodies.  For  example,  the  brilliant 
scarlet  of  vermilion  and  mercuric  iodide  is  reduced  undier  the 
influence  of  intense  cold  to  a  pale  orange,  the  original  color 
returning  with  tiie  rise  of  the  temperature.  Blues,  on  the 
other  hand,  are.  unaffected  by  cold,  and  the  effect  is  compar- 
atively small  upon  organic  coloring  matters  of  all  tints.  This 
is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  find  a  chemical  explanation  of  the  color  of  salts,  and, 
indeed,  with  the  phenomena  cf  isomorphism  in  general. 

It  may  be  judged  from  this  imperfect  sketch  how  numerous 
and  far-reaching  are  the  possibilities  of  the  work  now  being 
done  at  the  Boyal  Institution.— Z^m<2on  Times. 


DUNBAR'S  PISTON  PACKING  RINGS. 


A  NBW  packing  ring  for  pistons,  and  the  scheme  that  was 
followed  in  its  development,  are  illustrated  herewith.  It  is  a 
plain  ring  made  in  such  shape  that  it  will  fit  a  cylinder  and 
make  the  piston  steam-tight  with  the  least  possible  frictional 
resistance.  Fig.  1  was  made  from  a  16-in.  ring  after  it  had 
i  in.  cut  out,  then  'springing  it  together,  and  holding  it  by  a 
flexible  band.  It  was  then  laid  on  drawing  paper,  and  a  une 
was  drawn  on  its  inner  circumference.  It  was  then  removed, 
the  line  spaced  off  into  inch  spaces,  and  from  the  space  points 
the  lines  were  drawn  that  bound  the  figure,  which  shows  the 
shape  that  a  round  ring  will  take,  when  about  ^^  in.  to  the 
foot  is  cut  out  of  it  and  then  sprung  together  by  an  equal  ex- 
ternal radial  pressure.    Fig.  2  was  madfe  from  a  like  ring  cut 


in  two  with  a  very  thin  tool,  sprung  apart  f  in.  less  the  Uiick- 
ness  of  the  tool,  and  held  open  by  a  number  of  short  rounds, 
as  shown  in  fig.  8.  The  line  was  then  drawn  on  the  outside 
of  the  ring,  spaced,  and  the  figure  outlined,  as  in  fig.  1.  The 
rounds  produce  an  equal  internal  radial  pressure  the  opposite 
of  fig.  1.  Hence  it  follows  that  if  a  16-in.  ring  is  made  the 
shape  of  fig.  2,  then  f  in.  cut  out  and  sprung  together  by  an 
equal  external  radial  pressure,  the  ring  will  be  round.  The 
cut  in  the  rings  is  at  a.    The  rings  are  cast  clos'3  to  size  and 


NEW  METHOD  OF  FQRHINQ  PISTON  RINGS. 

shape,  then  ground  to  the  exact  size.  Fig.  4  is  a  tester  bv 
which  the  tension  and  circularity  of  a  ring  may  be  determinea. 
The  ring  is  clamped  in  the  vise  at  the  ton  of  the  column,  near 
one  of  its  ends,  a  steel  tape  is  secured  to  the  end  in  the  vise, 
the  tape  is  passed  around  the  ring  and  over  the  friction  puUev 
on  the  arm,  and  weights  applied  to  the  end  till  the  cut  is 
closed,  when  its  circularity  may  be  tested. 


PRICES  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA  COAL. 


The  following  report  has  been  made  by  our  Consul-Qeneral 
at  Halifax,  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  State, 
at  Washington,  which  will  be  interesting  in  view  of  the  agita- 
tion growing  out  of  the  discussion  of  the  Wilson  bill. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Department,  I  enclose 
a  statement  covering  the  cost  of  mining  coal  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  of  shipping  it  to  the  United  States,  prepared  by  Mr.  M.  R. 
Morrow,  of  Halifax,  who  is  considered  the  highest  authority  : 

Cape  Breton  coal,*  at  mloes'  ports,  which  are  ail  within  25 

miles  of  the  respective  mines— 

Per  ton. 

Screened $2  50 

Run  of  mine 1  80 

Slack 110 

These  are  subject  to  a  discount  of  5  cents  per  ton  for  1,000 
tons  and  over,  10  cents  per  ton  for  5,000  tons  and  over,  and 
15  cents  per  ton  for  10,000  tons  and  over. 

Pictou  coal,  shipped  at  Pictou,  about  15  miles  from  the 
mines— 

Per  ton. 

Screened  Acadia $2  50 

Run-of-mine  Acadia 2  25 

Slack  Acadia 150 

Culm 80 

Screened  Drummond 2  25 

Kun-of-mine  Drummond 2  00 

Slack  Drummond 1  50 

Culm  Drummond 80 


*  It  is  assamed  that  this  is  the  price  at  mines^  ports,  although  the  report 
does  not  distinctly  say  so. 
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Plctou  to  closed  to  Davieation  for  five  roODths  o[  the  year, 
vhen  the  coal  must  be  shipped  from  Halifax,  100  miles  dis- 
tant, at  aa  additional  cost  over  Plctou  of  80  ceuta  per  ton. 

Spring  Hill  coal,  at  Panaborough,  37  miles  dtstaut  from  the 

Screened $3  75 

Run  of  mine 2  50 

Slack 140 

Culm 100 

The  e4timat«d  cost  Id  18flB  ot  mining  and  shipping  the  Taii- 
OQB  coals  of  the  province,  free  on  board  vessels  at  ibe  mines' 
ports,  for  run-o(-mlne  coal  was  : 

Per  ton. 

Cape  Breton  coal tl  40 

Plctou  coal : 

AcadUmlne 3  00 

Drummond  mine 1  85 

Spring  Hill  coal 8  18 

Prices  paid  miners  at  Cape  Bielon  mines  were  as  follows  : 

Oowrle »0  46 

UttleGlaceBay 48 

International 44 

Old  Bridgeport 44 

Reserve 43 

Emerj 43 

Gardener M 

Coal  freights  from  Nova  Scotia  to  New  England  during  Ihe 
last  five  years  averaged  11.90  per  ton  on  the  small  quantity 
sent  there,  which  was  mostly  In  sal  ling- vessels. 
The  above  prices  and  rates  are  for  the  ton  of  3,340  lbs. 
D^Rira  H.  In  or  ah  &u, 

Contul-Otnen^. 
Halifax,  January  4, 1894. 


DIMENSIONS  OF  CA8T-1U0N  PULLETS  (SINQLE  ARMS). 
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ble  sacrifice  oAife  and  limb  IMt  la  conatantlv  going  o . „ 

this  class  of  people,  with  the  hope  that  auck  publicailon  will 
In  time  Indicate  some  of  the  causes  of  accidents  of  this  kind, 
and  help  to  lessen  the  awful  amount  of  suETerlng  due  directly 
and  indirectly  to  them.  If  any  one  will  aid  us  with  Informa- 
tion which  wilt  help  to  make  our  list  more  complete  or  cor- 
rect, or  who  will  indicate  the  causes  or  the  cures  for  any  kind 
of  scddents  which  occur,  they  will  not  only  be  doing  us  a 
fsTor,  but  will  be  aiding  in  accompliahing  the  object  of  pub- 
lishing this  report,  which  is  to  lessen  the  risk  and  danger  to 
which  the  men  to  whom  we  all  lutruat  our  Htm  are  expiMed. 

The  onlj,  or  the  chiaf  source  of  Information  we  have,  from 
which  our  report  is  made  up,  is  the  newspapeia.  From  these . 
the  following  list  of  accidents,  whffih  occurred  In  January, 
has  been  made  up.  Of  course  we  cannot  report  those  of  which 
we  have  no  knowledge,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  such. 

ACCIDBHTS  POB  JANITART, 

PottsviUe,  Pa.,  January  1.— A  collision  occurred  on  the 
Hahanoy  Division  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Ballroad,  between 
Buck  Kountain  and  Delano,  this  afternoon.  A  coal  train  pull- 
ing out  from  a  aiding  from  a  colliery  collided  with  a  passenger 
train.    Both  engineers  were  badly  hurt. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  January  1.— A  boiler  of  a  freight  train 
exploded  near  Beebe,  on  the  Iron  Mountain  Boad,  this  mom- 
log.  J(dm  Dooley,  the  fireman,  was  severely  Injured.  The 
en^neer  escaped  with  slight  injuries. 

Bast  Weymouth,  Mass.,  January  5.— An  engine  collided  with 
a  Middleborough  train  at  this  Doiut  to-day  and  was  thrown 
from  the  track.  The  engineer,  Mlldram,  was  slightly  Injured, 
and  Frank  Williams,  fireman  of  the  wrecked  trafD.  was  cut. 

Parkville,  N.  Y.,  January  9.— Two  work  trains  uaed  In 
making  repairs  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad  collided  at  this 
polot  this  morning.  Fireman  Waren  sustained  a  compoond 
fracture  of  the  leg. 

Franklin  Falls,  N.  H.,  January  11.— A  boiler  of  a  locomo- 
tive exploded  at  this  point  to-day.  Injuring  the  engineer,  Ed. 
Bowler,  very  severely  bj  breaking  one  leg  and  badly  biulalng 
bis  bead.     John  Ballantyne,  the  fireman,  was  badly  scalded. 

MeadvIUe,  Pa.,  January  11.— A  wreck  on  the  Pltisburgb, 
Sbenango  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  occurred  to-day.  Fireman 
Porter  was  very  severely  injured,  and  It  la  feared  he  might 
die  from  his  injuries.  Engineer  Unger  was  seriously  hurt, 
and  at  the  time  of  this  dispatch  the  chances  are  ag^nst  hto 
recovery. 

Easton,  Pa.,  January  11- A  fast  freight  on  Ibe  Lehigh  Val- 
ley Railroad  ran  Into  the  rear  of  a  preceding  section  on  a  high 
emL«nkment  where  the  road  enters  the  town  of  Phlllipsburg, 
N.  J.  The  engineer  and  fireman  remained  on  the  engine  until 
it  stopped.    Engineer  Hanlan  had  his  arm  broken. 

Pittafield,  Me.,  Januatr  18,— An  engine  on  the  Canadian    , 
Padflc  Railroad  jumped  tjie|railB  near  Jackmanto-day,  careen- 
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ing  and  tipping  over.  Engineer  William  Hunting  had  both 
legs  80  badly  broken  that  it  is  thought  he  cannot  recover. 

rittsfleld,  Me.,  January  18. — A  mogul  engine  with  a  snow- 
plow  ahead,  on  the  CansMdian  Pacific  Kailroad,  while  engaged 
in  clearing  the  track  encountered  a  deep  drift  near  Harvey 
Lake,  in  which  the  engine  jumped  the  track  and  went  out 
upon  the  ice  upon  the  lake.  The  engineer  escaped  through 
the  cab  window,  but  as  the  locomotive  went  down  the  fireman 
was  pinned  in  and  was  drowned  in  28  ft.  of  water. 

Statesville,  N.  C,  January  13. —An  engine  of  a  passenger 
train  on  the  Murphy  Division  Branch  of  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Road  jumped  the  track  near  Nantahala  to-night, 
rolled  down  an  embankment,  and  the  engineer  was  severely 
scalded. 

Winchester,  Ind.,  January  13. — An  engine  pulling  a  freight 
train  exploded  its  boiler  on  the  Big  Four  track  in  front  of  this 
station  to-day,  while  the  train  was  running  at  the  rate  of 
about  10  miles  an  hour.  Both  ends  of  the  boiler  and  the  bot- 
tom were  blown  out.  Albert  Rankin,  the  fireman  on  the  en- 
gine, was  scalded  to  death.  Lafe  Mullen,  the  engineer,  es- 
caped with  slight  injuries. 

Halifax,  N.  8.,  January  14.— A  snow-plow  and  engine  on 
the  Windsor  &  Annapolis  Railway  broke  through  a  bridge 
between  Middletown  &  Wilmot  to-day.  Engineer  Pudsey  and 
Fireman  Frank  Smith  were  Instantly  killed. 

Harrison,  N.  J.,  January  15. — While  the  Dover  Express  on 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  was  approacli- 
ing  the  draw-bridge  over  the  Hackcnsack  River  this  morning, 
it  ran  into  a  preceding  train  at  a  fipeed  of  20  miles  an  hour, 
crushing  into  the  rear  and  telescoping  four  cars.  David  Hoff- 
man, the  engineer,  was  seriously  injured  and  carried  into  the 
baggage  car  m  an  unconscious  condition.  His  legs  and  head 
were  cut  and  bruised,  and  he  is  supposed  to  be  internally  in- 
jured.   The  fireman  was  slightly  injured. 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  January  15.— An  accident  occurred  on  the 
narrow-gauge  road  at  the  Austin  River  bridge  to-day.  A 
locomotive  was  detached  from  the  train  to  reconnoiter  for 
washouts.  It  crossed  the  bridge  in  safety,  but  in  returning, 
the  piling  having  been  undermined,  the  engine  crashed 
through.  Engineer  Briggs  and  Fireman  Colliston  were 
drowned. 

Montreal,  Can.,  January  15.— Edgar  Vary,  a  fireman  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  train,  was  underneath  his  engine  to  day,  when 
another  train  came  up  with  the  object  of  coupling  some  cars. 
The  contact  was  made  too  suddenly,  and  Vary  was  injured 
about  the  hips. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  January  16.— Gkorge  Gilwater,  a  fireman 
on  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  was 
struck  on  the^  head  by  a  mail  crane  while  leaning  out  of  the 
cab  this  morning.  He  was  rendered  unconscious,  but  sufifered 
no  serious  injury. 

South  Shaftesbury,  Yt.,  January  16. — A  passenger  train  on 
the  Bennington  &  Rutland  Road  collided  with  a  wrecking 
train  about  a  mile  from  this  station  this  morning.  Eogineer 
William  Smith  died  from  injuries  which  he  received. 

Weston,  W.  Va.,  January  19.— A  wreck  occurred  in  the 
mountains  of  Randolph  County  to  day.  •  McQua/'s  log  en- 
gine with  a  train  loaded  with  logs  ran  away  down  the  moun- 
tain, badly  injuring  E.  M.  Shives,  engineer. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  20.— A  Wabash  engine  jumped  the 
track  and  ran  into  the  Mississippi  River  at  East  St.  Louis 
today.    G^rge  Eirby,  the  engineer,  was  drowned. 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  January  21.— A  train  on  the  Central 
Railway  of  Georgia  ran  into  a  cow  near  Fitzpatrick  to-night 
and  was  thrown  from  the  track.  Engineer  Williams  and 
Fireman  Kimball  were  badly  scalded. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  January  22.— Engineer  Bethel,  of  the 
Rock  Island  Road,  while  engaged  in  oiling  his  engine  at 
Chicasha  this  evening,  was  struck  on  the  head  and  severely 
injured. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Ta.,  January  23.— A  BurliDgton,  Cedar  Rapids 
&  Northern  train  was  wrecked  near  Potsville  this  evening  bv 
a  broken  rail.  The  engine  and  four  cars  were  overturned. 
Engineer  Tencill  Slieffrenik  was  caught  under  the  tank  and 
killed. 

Springfield,  111.,  January  28.— A  wreck  occurred  on  the 
St.  Louis,  Chicago  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  about  3  miles  south  of 
.Curren  this  evening,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Engineer 
William  Deadman,  of  Alton. 

Como,  O.,  January  29.— A  rotary  snow-plow  pushed  by  two 
engines  on  the  Union  Pacific  Line  ran  into  a  broken  rail 
near  this  point  today,  and  the  plow  and  one  of  the  engines 
ran  off  the  embankment,  rolling  07er  three  times  and  landing 
150  ft.  from  the  track.  Engineer  Snow  and  Fireman  Calihar 
received  severe  injuries. 

Columbia,  Pa.,  January  20.— A  broken  axle  on  an  east-bound 
freight  train  on  the  Philadelphia  Division,  Pennsylvania  Rail- 


road, was  the  cause  of  a  bad  crash  near  Docklow  to-day.  Fire> 
man  John  Rupert  was  iniured  by  being  caught  between  fall- 
ing timbers  as  he  jumped  from  the  engine. 

Millerton,  Pa.,  January  80.— A  train  on  the  Tioga  Railroad 
was  stuck  in  a  snow  drift  5  ft.  deep  here  this  evening.  The 
snow  packed  so  hard  against  the  cab  on  the  fireman's  side  that 
it  was  forced  in.  Gkorge  Case,  the  fireman,  was  dragged  from 
the  cab,  but  not  until  he  had  been  suffocated  to  death  in  the 
snow. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January  80.— An  east-bound  passenger 
train  on  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
while  taking  a  side  track  at  Albion  this  evening,  ran  into  an 
open  switch.  Engineer  Osborn  E.  Chamberlain  tried  to  jump, 
but  his  left  leg  was  caught  between  the  engine  and  tender. 
When  released  an  hour  later  it  was  found  that  both  bones  were 
broken  at  the  knee  and  ankle ;  he  also  complained  of  other 
injuries.  Fireman  Brooker  was  thrown  through  the  cab  win- 
dow, striking  his  head  on  a  pile  of  stones. .  A  deep  gash  was 
cut  across  the  forehead,  and  his  nose  was  broken  and  right  leg 
injured. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  January  31.— An  engine  pulling  a  passenger 
train  on  the  St.  Paul  &  Duluth  Railroad  broke  a  side-rod 
about  2  miles  west  of  Barnum  this  afternoon.  It  damaged 
the  cab  and  broke  a  small  cock  on  the  boiler,  allowing  the 
steam  and  water  to  escape.  Hank  Gage,  the  engineer,  was 
scalded,  also  his  fireman. 

Our  report  for  January,  it  will  be  seen,  includes  27  acci- 
dents, in  which  five  engineers  and  five  firemen  were  killed, 
and  16  engineers  and  13  firemen  were  injured.  The  causes  of 
the  accidents  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

Boiler  explosions ;....;.....  4 

Broken  axle 1 

Broken  rails 2 

Broken  side-rod 1 

Cattle  on  track 1 

Collisions t 5 

Defective  bridges .2 

Derailments 8 

Misplaced  switcli 1 

Runaway  engine 1 

Run  over 1 

Suffocated  bv  snow 1 

Struck  by  obstruction 1 

Unknown 3 
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PERFORMANCE  OF  A  COMPOUND  LOCOMOTIVE 
ON  THE  LONG  ISLAND  RAILROAD. 


The  following  statement  gives  particulars  of  the  perform- 
ance and  economy  of  compound  locomotive  No.  145,  in  com- 
parison with  single-expansion  locomotive  No.  138,  built  by 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
Company. 

The  engines  set  apart  for  the  test  by  Mr.  Prince,  Superin- 
tendent of  Motive  Power,  were  compound  engine  No.  145  and 
simple  engine  No.  138.  These  engines  were  built  by  Bum- 
ham.  Williams  &  Co.,  1893,  and  are  precisely  similar,  except 
for  the  compounding  of  No.  145  on  the  Yauclain  four-cylinder 
type.  They  had  both  been  in  the  shops  for  general  Impairs  at 
a  late  date,  and  were  put  on  this  service  as  being  both  in 
equally  good  running  condition. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  test : 

1.  A  train  of  20  loaded  cars  was  set  apart  for  the  haul. 

2.  The  section  of  track  between  Hempstead  Crossing  and 
■Ronkonkoma  was  used  ;  and  the  train  hauled  the  round  trip 
twice  each  day,  making  a  total  daily  run  of  113.78  miles. 

3.  Two  cars  of  Clearfield  coal  were  set  apart  by  the  store- 
keeper as  being  from  the  same  mine,  and  were  used  exclu- 
sively on  the  series  of  tests. 

4.  It  was  decided  to  run  the  test  train  three  days  with  one 
engine,  and  then  three  days  with  the  other,  making  a  series  of 
tests  of  three  days  with  each. 

5.  All  coal  was  weighed  on  and  off,  from  point  of  start  to 
return  to  that  pohit,  and  the  water  consumption  was  measured 
with  Thompson  patent  water  meters  attached  to  the  injector 
or  suction  pipes. 

It  will  be  seen  that  with  the  same  train  over  the  same  course 
the  work  on  each  day  was  the  same.  On  the  first  three  davs 
the  compound  engine  was  used  ;  on  the  second  three  days  the 
simple  engine.  On  the  first  day's  run  with  each  engine  the 
flue  tubes  and  grates  and  front  end  were  all  perfectly  clean, 
and  on  all  succ^ing  days  all  conditions  were  similar,  and  the 
engines  were  in  simple  running  order.  Each  day's  run  for 
consumption  was  reckoned  only  from  the  time  of  starting  with 
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the  train,  and  each  day  was  concluded  exactly  at  the  point  of 
origin,  the  fires  being  brought  up  to  level  as  at  starting,  and 
the  water  in  botler  being  brought  exactly  up  to  the  level  of 
top  cock,  the  same  engineer  and  fireman  being  retained  for 
the  whole  series. 

All  'weather  conditions  were  adverse  to  the  compound  en- 
gine ;  as  one  day  (November  4)  was  exceedingly  wet,  and  on 
the  succeeding  day  the  coal  was  still  soaking  from  the  pre- 
vious one.  The  resultant  economy,  it  will  be  seen,  is  figured 
up  as  87.2  per  cent,  in  coal  and  17.2  per  cent,  in  water  on  the 
simple  bas&  of  per  car  per  mile  ;  but  making  allowance  for  the 
increased  length  of  terminal  stoppages  with  the  simple  engine, 
I  have  also  entered  up  the  economy  per  car  per  mile  pernour 
as  82.1  per  cent,  in  coal  and  10.7  per  cent,  in  water,  each  in 
favor  of  the  compound  engine. 


the  crown  of  the  arch,  and  about  88  ft.  wide.  The  total  cost 
of  the  work  will  be  $1,700,000. 

ConTersion  of  a  Steam  into  an  Electric   Road. — The 

Brooklyn,  Bath  &  West  End  Railroad,  which  runs  from 
Greenwood  Cemetery  to  Coney  Island,  and  which  was  orig- 
inillly  built  as  a  dummy  road,  and  operated  for  the  last  few 
years  as  a  steam  road  doing  a  heavy  traffic,  especially  in  the 
summer  time,  between  Coney  Island  and  Bath  Beach  and 
Brooklyn,  has  been  changed  into  an  electric  road.  This  is  the 
first  instance  in  New  York  State  in  which  the  substitution  of 
electricity  for  steam  power  has  been  effected.  People  living 
along  the  line  of  the  road  are  very  much  pleased  with  the 
change,  and  in  a  future  issue  we  hope  to  give  some  data  re- 
garding the  actual  operation  of  the  road. 


COMPARATIVE  TESTS  OP    FUEL    AND    EVAPORATION    ON   COMPOUND   ENGINE   NO.   145   (VAUCLAIN   TYPE)    AND   STANDARD 

ENGINE  NO.  138. 


Engihs  DiMEireiONB. 

CTllnden,  diameters,  and  stroke 

Diameterg  of  driylng-wheels  and  No  . . . . 

Type  of  engine 

Boiler,  diameter  and  length 

Boiler  grate,  dimensions 

Bo  ler  tubes.  No.  and  sizes  and  surface... 

Boiler,  total  beating  surface 

Exhaust  nozzle,  diameter 

Weight  of  engine,  (1)  on  drirers,  (8)  gross. 


Conditions  07  Tests. 

Coal  used  on  all  days. 
Weather 


BMeiNE  No.  145. 


12-  and  20*  x  W 

8  pairs  7  60^8*  diameter. 

Baldwin  Ten-wheeler. 

Barrel  s  54  :  wagon  top,  m%  and  60^  z  140^. 

S^K  »q-  ft- 

aOO  z  2X  X  140H  z  1,21(94  ^'  ft. 

1,8425C  sq.  ft. 


1st  day, 
Nov.  3, 


Condition  of  engine  and  fires. 


Train  hauled. 
Train  hauled. 
Trsin  hauled. 
Train  hauled. 


No.  of  cars 

Gross  weight,  net  ions. . . 

Tare  weight,  net  tons 

Net  weight,  net  tons. . . . 

Mileage.    Course 

Mileage.    Total  daily  mileage  with  train , 


I 


Test  Figures. 
Coal  consumed,  in  lbs. 


Water  evaporated,  in  lbs 

Evaporation,  lbs.  water  per  lb.  coal. 


Running  time 

Stoppages 

No.  of  stops  other  than  terminal 

Total  time  with  train 

Total  time  engine  using  steam 

Total  time  safety-valves  blowing  off 

Injector  feeding  regularly.    No.  of  applications. 

Average  steam-preraure 

Safety-valve  set  to  blow  off  at  —  lbs 


Results. 

Pounds  of  coal  burned  per  train  mile 

Pounds  of  coal  burned  per  car  mile 

Pounds  of  coal  burned  per  ton,  mile  per  hour  of 

total  time ..•• 

Average  economy  on  ton,  mile  i>er  hour  of  total 

time 

Average  economy  in  water  per  ton,  mile  per  hour 

of  total  time 

Average  economy  per  car  mile 


Fair.no  rain 

Clean  fires 

and  tubes 

and  front 

end  swept. 

90 

819 

255 

664 

113.78 


5,687 


3d  day, 
Nov.  4. 


adday, 
Nov,  6. 


Rain. 

Ordinary 

working 

conditions. 

20 
819 
255 
664 


UempFtead  Crossing  and  Ronkonkoma  and  return -twice  daily. 


113.78 


6,808 


48.104 

45,691 

7.67 

7.23 

4«»  18H' 

4'  07' 

1*  l4^' 

1*  10' 

1 

2 

6»  38' 

6»  17' 

3»  47' 

8«  46' 

17'  25" 

20'  30- 

7 

10 

169.5 

170.25 

180 

180 

Average. 


Moshannon  Clearfield 
Fair. 

Ordinary 

working 

conditions. 


Engine  No.  138. 


18'  X  24'. 

8  pairs  =  60VW'  diaqoeter. 

Baldwin  Ten-iv heeler. 

Barrel  =  54';  wagon  top,  57^  and  60K  z  140^. 

223i  »q-  ft 

200  X  2jli  X  140H  X  1,216K  sq.  ft. 

1,3421^  sq.  fu 

(1)  78,700,  (2)  106,150,  and  tender  =  173,150. 


1st  day, 
Nov.  6. 


2d  day, 
Nov.  7. 


coal.   Same  cars  used. 


20 
819 
265 
564 


20 
819 
256 
564 


Perfect. 

Clean  fires 

and  tubes 

and  front 

end  swept 

20 

819 

256 

664 


Perfect. 

Ordinary 

working 

conditions. 

20 
819 
254 
566 


113.78 


6,607 


47,457 
7.18 


4»  06' 
1"  02' 
nil. 
6«  08' 
«•  46' 
5'  05' 

15 
160.4 
180 


3d  day, 
Nov.  8. 


Average. 


Fair. 
Ordinary 
working 
conditions. 

90 
819 
251 
665 


113.78 


6,199 


45,384 
7.32 


V*  11' 
1<»  09' 

•   *   •  a 

5»  19' 

3«»  46' 
14'  20- 

10^ 
166.7 

180 


54.4 
2.72 

0.01254 

82.1  percent. 

10.7  per  cent. 
Fuel,  37,^  ;  water,  17x"ff. 


113.78 


9,502 


52,820 
5.55 


4"  19^' 
!«*  08^' 

1 

5»  28' 

3«  65' 

24'  45" 

10 

130.1 

145 


118.78 


9,833 
Right 
hand 
water 
meter 
failed, 
and  no 
correct 
water 
read- 
ing ob- 
ttair.ed. 
4«  32' 
!•  26' 

1 

6»  58' 

3"  68' 

4'  46- 

13 

128.9 
145 


118.78 


10,289 


67,101 
6.65 


4«»  82' 
!•  19' 

nil. 

5«»  61' 

8*  89' 

1'  10- 

15 

124 

145 


20 
819 
264 

565 

118.78 


9,876 


54,961 
6.56 


4«  28' 
\*  18' 

5«»  45' 

8*»  48' 

10'    18' 

im 

196 
145 


86.8 
4.34 

0.01847 


Sparks  drawn  from  front  end  of  Compound  about  %  that  from  Standard  engine. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


Timber  Tests. — An  elalmrate  series  of  timber  tests  are  now 
in  progress  in  the  Testing  Laboratory  of  the  WashiDgton 
University,  under  tiie  Forestry*  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Susquehanna  Tunnel.— The  tunnel  under  the  Palisades  for 
the  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  is  nearly  finished, 
and  before  many  months  trains  will  be  running  through  it. 
The  last  heading  of  the  tunnel  was  broken  through  on  January 
11.  The  tunnel,  which  is  reached  by  a  branch  from  the  main 
track  back  of  Fairdew,  N.  J.,  is  5,070  ft.  long,  27  ft.  high  to  I 


Chari^bs  M.  Jacobs,  Coruuliifig  KngineeTt 

192  Broadway,  N.  T. 

Trial  of  Armor  Plate.— Another  successful  test  of  armor 
plate  was  made  hy  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company  on  Feb- 
ruary 3.  This  test  involved  the  acceptance  of  nearly  400  tons 
of  armor,  and  the  Government  \^ill  take  the  plates.  These 
are  for  the  protected  cruiser  Puintan,  now  being  built  at 
Brooklyn.  The  plate  is  not  Ilarvcyized,  and  is  18  ft.  long. 
6  ft.  wide  and  14  in.  thick,  tapering  to  6  in.  in  thickness. 
A  10-in.  gun  was  used  with  projectiles  weighing  500  lbs.  each. 
The  first  shot  penetiated  the  plate  to  the  depth  of  12^  in. 
There  were  no  radiating  cracks,  and  an  even  fringe  about  the 
hole  4  in.  high.  The  projectile  was  broken  in  two.  The 
velocity  of  the  projectile  was  1,381  ft.  per  second.  The  charge 
was  132  lbs.  of  powder.  In  the  second  shot  171  lbs.  of  pow- 
der sent  the  500-1  b.  projectile  through  the  air  at  a  velocity  of 
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1,680  ft.  per  sccood.    The  projectile  penetrated  to  the  depth 
of  15f  in.,  but  the  backing  was  not  disturbed. 

The  Hungarian  Zone  System. — It  is  Ave  years  since  the 
Hungarian  Government  decided  to  apply  the  "  zone"  system 
to  its  railways.  Taking  Budapest  as  the  central  point,  a  circle 
with  15  miles  radius  was  drawn  about  it ;  beyond  that  another 
circle  was  described  with  24  miles  radius,  and  so  on  up  to 
11  circles.  The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  circles  each  included 
a  "  zone"  of  15  miles,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  country  made  the 
fourteenth  **  zone."  At  the  same  time  fares  were  reduced,  on 
an  average,  50  per  cent.  A  person  wishing  to  go  any  wliere 
within  the  drat  zone,  15  miles  from  Budapest  or  less,  pays 
20  cents  first-class,  16  cents  second,  and  10  cents  third.  This 
rate  is  doubled  for  the  second  zone,  anywhere  within  24  miles, 
tripled  for  the  third,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  The  result  is  now 
published.  It  shows  an  increase  of  passengers,  upon  the 
whole,  to  the  amount  of  216  per  cent.,  and  of  receipts  to  the 
amount  of  40  per  cent.  These  returns  exceed  the  most  san- 
guine expectations. 

Air  Power  for  Street  Cars.— Paris  is  shortly  to  try  a  new 
experiment  with  tramways  worked  by  compressed  air.  There 
are  already  electric  tramways  running  from  the  Madeleine  to 
St.  Denis  and  Pantin  with  accumulators  under  the  carriage. 
These  are  reported  to  work  very  satisfactorily  and  are  much 
more  sightly  than  those  of  the  *'  trolley"  system  in  use  in  some 
of  the  French  departments  The  new  compressed-air  ma 
chines,  which  are  to  be  started  from  the  Lourre  to  Versailles 
and  St.  Cloud,  are  expected  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  either 
as  well  as  more  economical  in  their  working.  Tlie  locomo- 
tives will  weigh  18  tons  and  have  a  pressure  of  about  150  lbs., 
and  be  capable  uf  drawing  three  or  four  cars  loaded  with  pas- 
sengers. The  water  of  the  Seine  has  been  utilized  as  motive 
power  for  the  compression  of  the  air.  The  advantages  ex- 
pected are,  besides  economical  working,  the  absence  of  smoke 
or  odor  from  the  machines,  and  thev  also,  it  is  said,  offer 
better  facilities  for  dispatching  several  car  loads  of  passengers 
at  the  same  time  by  the  same  machine. ^Transport, 

Pneumatic  Tubes  in  Chicago.  —Pneumatic  tubes  have  re- 
cently been  laid  in  the  streets  of  Chicago  for  connecting  the 
City  Hall  and  the  Central  Police  stations  with  the  office  01  the 
City  Press  Association,  the  various  national  and  international 
news  association'*,  and  the  main  stations  of  the  telegraph  com- 
panies. It  is  stated  that  the  time  of  transmission  of  messages 
from  the  points  most  distinctly  separated  is  but  one  minute. 
Circulating  in  all  of  the  tubes  of  the  system  is  a  continuous 
current  of  air,  and  when  it  is  desired  to  transmit  a  package 
from  one  station  to  another,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  place  the 
matter  to  be  delivered  in  a  carrier,  which  is  inserted  within 
the  tube  and  it  is  instantly  off.  This  is  similar,  as  far  as  the 
operation  is  concerned,  to  that  which  is  used  by  Uie  Post 
Office  Department  in  the  city  of  London,  but  we  have  not  as 
yet  the  information  regarding  details  of  the  mechanism,  so 
that  we  can  give  an  accurate  technical  description  of  the  vari- 
ous valves  and  appliances  which  are  used.  The  pipes  are  laid 
in  a  trench  in  the  street  at  sufficient  depth,  to  get  as  far  as 
practicable  below  all  pipes  and  other  obstructions.  Twenty- 
nine  conduits  in  a  nest  are  then  built  of  square  vitrified  clay 
pipes,  into  which  seamless  drawn  brass  pneumatic  tubes  are 
placed.  The  conduits  are  laid  in  and  surrounded  by  Portland 
cement  concrete  from  8  to  10  in.  thick,  thus  making  it  a  solid 
wall  of  masonry  which  will  not  be  affected  by  dampness, 
heavy  traffic,  or  other  causes.  The  motive  power  is  said  to 
be  a  jet  of  steam  discharging  through  an  injector.  The  air  is 
expelled  from  the  tubes,  so  that  when  the  carrier  is  placed  in 
position  it  is  forced  to  its  destination  by  atmospheric  pressure. 
The  carrier  used  is  a  new  device.  It  is  made  of  fiexible  leather 
with  an  inner  wire  frame  to  keep  it  in  proper  form,  and  to 
allow  it  to  travel  around  the  curves  readily.  These  carriers 
are  2|  in.  in  diameter  and  about  8  in.  long. 

Bertrand  Rustless  Process.— Acconiing  to  an  account 
read  before  one  of  the  Frencli  scientific  societies,  the  Bertrand 
process  of  coating  with  magnetic  oxide  and  enameling  iron 
and  iron  carburets  is  much  simpler  than  the  better  known 
Bower  Bar ff  process,  and  is  based  upon  a  new  discovery  in 
chemistry.  It  is  stated  thus  :  If  a  thin  adherent  film  of  an- 
other metal  is  formed  on  the  wrought  iron  or  on  the  cast  iron, 
and  this  iron  or  cast  iron,  heated  to  t.OOO**,  is  exposed  to  a  cur- 
rent of  oxidizing  gas,  the  oxygen  penetrates  through  the  film, 
oxidizes  the  iron  or  the  cast  iron,  and  under  these  conditions 
magnetic  oxide  is  the  result.  The  formation  of  magnetic 
oxide,  thus  obtained,  continues  indefinitely,  and  the  thickness 
of  the  coating  of  oxide  increases  according  to  the  period  of 
exposure  to  the  oxidizing  current,  providing  the  temperature 
remains  at  about  1,000\  None  of  the  accounts  seen  in  this 
country  state  whether  this  temperature  is  by  the  Centigrade 
or  the  Fahrenheit  scale. 


As  to  the  film  of  metal  deposited  in  the  first  instance,  it  dis- 
appears in  some  obscure  way,  forming  oxides  which  mingle 
with  the  magnetic  oxide  or  volatilize,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  metal  of  which  they  are  composed.  M.  Bertrand  had 
then  to  find  the  best  metal  and  the  best  method  for  depositing 
it  on  the  article  to  be  coated,  and  he  has  found  that  bronze,  a 
mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  gives  from  a  practical  point  of 
view  every  satisfaction.  For  depositing  this  bronze  on  the 
wrought  iron  and  cast  iron  M.  Bertrand  uses  electricity  or  wet 
baths,  and  uses  sulphophenolic  acid. 

The  following  is  the  method  adopted  in  the  Bertrand  manu- 
factory for  an  oxidation  :  The  article  is  cleansed  (the  cleansine 
is  not  indispensable),  then  dipped  a  few  moments  in  a  bath 
containing  a  solution  of  sulphophenolate  of  copper  and  tin. 
The  coating  of  bronze  beine  formed,  the  article  is  immediately 
washed  with  cold  water  and  dried  with  sawdust.  The  article 
dried  is  put  into  a  furnace.  Oxide  forms,  and  at  the  end  of 
15  to  30  minutes  (according  to  the  articles)  the  article  is  taken 
out  sufficiently  oxidized.  The  coating  produced  varies  from 
four  to  eight-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

M.  Bertrand  uses  electricity  to  ascertain  if  the  coating  is  of 
sufficient  and  uniform  thickness,  and  in  doing  so  he  makes 
use  of  bells,  [f  in  putting  the  two  wires  in  contact  with  the 
oxidized  article  the  bells  rmg,  the  current  passes— the  oxida- 
tion is  insufficient ;  if  it  remains  silent,  the  oxide  formed  is  of 
sufficient  practical  thickness,  because  it  prevents  the  electric 
current  from  passing.  To  obtain  tinning  on  iron,  salts  of  tin 
are  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  water  and  sulphophenolic  acid  at 
the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  of  tin  salt  and  5  per  cent,  of  sulpho- 
phenolic acid.  In  this  mixture  the  article,  which  is  previously 
cleaned,  is  dipped,'  and  is  at  once  covered  with  an  adherent 
coating  of  tin.  and  afterward  by  the  means  of  rotating  brushes 
in  wire  and  cloth  the  coating  of  tin  is  polished,  and  a  result  is 
obtained  which  is  both  effective  and  cheap. 

For  enameling  iron  the  direct  process  is  stated  to  be  danger- 
ous to  the  operator,  and  impossit)le  in  the  case  of  large  articles. 
In  the  Bertrand  enameling,  the  article  is  first  coated  with  mag- 
netic oxide,  then  dipped  in  borosilicates  of  lead,  colored  by 
metallic  oxides,  in  which  is  added  a  little  pipe  clay  in  order  to 

five  rather  more  body.  The  article  thus  covered  cold,  by 
ipping  or  with  brushes,  is  put  into  the  furnace  ;  the  enamel 
adheres  and  vitrifies  at  the  usual  furnace  temperatures  used 
by  enamelers.  By  putting  a  coating  of  colored  enamel  with  a 
brush  on  a  first  coat  simply  plain,  it  is  possible  to  make  any 
decorations  desired,  which  may  be  burned  in  at  one  operation 
for  out-door  vases,  etc.  These  results,  due  to  the  first  oxida- 
tion with  Ihagnetic  oxide,  are  remarkable  as  much  for  the 
color  as  for  the  tenacity  of  the  e^nmel  and  its  resistance  to 
rough  usage.     ^       

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Liverpool  Eng^ineering^  Society.— At  a  meeting  on  January 
17  A  B.  Holmes  read  a  paper  on  the  Public  Supply  of  Elec- 
trical Energy ;  its  cost  ana  price.  In  Liverpool  the  cost  in- 
crease in  lamps  since  1890  has  been  from  12,000  to  26,000. 
The  load  on  a  station  supplying  electricity  for  lighting  pur- 
poses was  shown  to  be  extremely  variable,  the  maximum  load 
in  winter  being  one  hundred  times  greater  than  the  minimum 
load  in  summer,  the  cost  of  working  the  plant  being  much 
greater  in  consequence  than  would  be  the  case  were  it  possible 
to  run  the  plant  under  uniform  load.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
great  advantage  would  be  derived  from  any  practicable  method 
of  storage,  but  that  the  high  cost  of  accumulators  at  present 
prevents  their  commercial  use  for  that  purpose.  Various 
methods  of  charging  for  the  supply  of  energy  were  described 
and  compared.  It  was  stated  that  at  the  price  charged  for 
electricity  in  Liverpool  the  cost  of  lighting  by  incandescent 
lamps  is  approximately  double  that  of  gas.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  patents  for  incandescent  lamps  having  expired, 
lamps  will  gradually  be  improved  in  efficiency,  and  that  with 
reduced  cost  of  production  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  cost  of 
electric  light  may  in  the  future  not  exceed  the  present  price 

of  gas. 

♦ 

DETENTIONS  TO  TRAINS  FROM  FAILURES  OF 
PASSENGER  LqCOMOTIVES.  , 


The  following  Table  I  gives  a  report  of  detentions  to  pas- 
senger trains  on  a  prominent  road  from  defects  of  locomotives 
for  the  month  of  .January,  1894.     It  will  repay  careful  study. 

Table  II  gives  the  detentions  on  the  same  road  for  the  same 
period  for  other  causes  than  engine  failures.  These  are  enu- 
merated in  the  first  column.  We  will  be  glad  to  receive  sim- 
ilar reports  from  other  roads  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
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TABLB  I. 

8TATKXBNT  OT  DBTBMTI0N8  TO  PASeXNGSB  TBA1N8  FOB  JARC7ABT,  1894. 


• 

,DlTIBI0N8. 
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D. 
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20 

Bricu 

6 

Blower  disconnected 

Cock  on  main  drum 

98 
7 

Driver  broke 

Bqaalixer  broke 

Bnsrine  leiikine. . . , , , , . 

18 
0 
6 

Bccentric  broke 

85 

Grates 

18 

Gaide  bolt .  .• 

6 

Governor  pipe  on  air  pump.. 

Hose  on  feed  pipe 

Hose   between  engine  and 
tender 

4 
20 

5 

Hot  engine  track 

Hot  dnvinir  box 

65 
346 

Hot  tender  track 

2 

144 

Injectors 

Kev  in  cross-head  

55 
45 

Key  in  draw-head 

Packinff 

57 
8 

Pop  valve 

i7  .: 

mm              1    -   - 

17 

Ke^ch-rod 

5 

Stirrap  in  driving  springs.. . 

Spindle  on  main-rod  

Strap  on  main-rod  and  both 

cylinder-beads 

Steam  hose 

Slide  in  front  end 

•  •       1 

..    1 

25 

a    a 

1 

1 

•  a 

1 

25 
45 

106 

25 

6 

Steam-chest  burst 

•  •            •  • 

81 

SDrlntr  hanirer, ......  .^ ..... . 

20 

Trainline  nine  

18 

Valves  broke 

Valve  stem  and  yoke 

Waterbars 

WedKe 

6' 

a  • 

1 
1 

a  • 

a  a 

21 

10 

47 

5 

2 

Waste  on  lire 

l!       7 

7 

n 

s; 

1 

Total 

1'42" 

5'48- 

18 

6  9" 

8'48' 

7«, 

22' 22- 

DlTISION. 


Division  A 
Division  B 
Division  C 
Division  D 


Total  No.  • 
of  Trains. 


2,414 
3,887 
2,463 
2,640 


Total  No. 
of  Engine 
Failures. 


11 
26 
18 
21 


Per  cent,  of 

Total  Time 

Failures  to 

Lost. 

No.  of- 

Trains. 

Ih. 

42  m. 

.0046 

5h. 

48  m. 

.0078 

6h. 

9ra. 

.0073 

8h. 

43  m. 

.006 

TABLKII.) 

Divisions. 

A. 

B. 

C.                  D. 

Detentions  by  signals.. . 

Total  time    lost    other 
than    eneine    failures 
and  signals 

2h.    42  m. 

69  h.    51  m. 
64  h.    15  m. 
14  h.     3  M. 

50  h.    3  m. 

121  h.  38  m. 

177  lu  29  m. 

107  h.    7  m. 
6 

1  h.  48  m. 
3,387 

.0823  m. 

35  h.  24  m. 
68  h.  49  m. 

23  h.  51  m. 
143  h.  86  m. 

Total  time  lost  due  to  all 
causes   

I 
106  h.  22  m.  176  h.  10  m. 

Total  time  made  up  ex- 
ceeding schedule  time. 
No.  of  hot  boxes  on  cars 
Time    lost    due  to  hot 
boxes  on  cars 

90 h.    3m.il24b.  ..  m. 
4                      6 

50m.>             53  m. 

No.  of  passenger  trains. . 

Time    lost    due  to   hot 
boxes  per    passenger 
train          

2,414 

2,463 
.0203  m. 

2,640 
.0900  m. 

INTERNATIONAL  STANDARDS  FOR  THE  ANAL- 
YSIS OF  IRON  AND  STEEL. 


ORGANIZATION  AND  WORK  OF  THE  SUB-COMMITTEE. 


At  the  World's  Congress  of  Chemists,  in  Chicago,  last 
Augnst,  following  the  papers  of  Professor  J.  W.  Langley, 
''  On  the  Work  of  the  Committee  on  International  Standards 


for  the  Analysis  of  Iron  and  Steel,"  and  of  Dr.  C.  B.  Dudley, 
"  On  the  Need  of  Standard  Methods  for  the  Analysis  of  Iron 
and  Steel,  with  Some  Proposed  Standard  Methods,"  was  a 
brief  discussion,  which  resulted  in  the  reference  by  that  body 
of  the  whole  subject  of  standard  methods  for  the  analysis  of 
iron  and  steel,  to  the  Committee  on  International  Standards 
for  the  Analysis  of  Iron  and  Steel.  That  Committee,  it  will 
be  remembered,  consists  of  seven  chemists,  in  each  of  five 
different  countries— namely,  England,  France,  Germany, 
Sweden  and  the  United  States.  The  American  Committee 
was  appointed  jointly  by  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers and  the  University  of  Michigan,  with  Professor  J.  W. 
Langley,  Case  School  of  Science,  Cleveland,  O.,  as  Chairman.- 
The  other  members  of  that  Committee  were :  W.  P.  Barba, 
Mid  vale  Steel  Works,  Nicetown,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  A.  A. 
Blair,  406  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Professor  Regis 
Chauvenet,  President  Slate  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Col.; 
Professor  T.  M.  Drown,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, Boston,  Mass.;  Dr.  C.  B.  Dudley,  Chemist  Pennsylvania 
liailroad  Company,  Altoona,  Pa.,  and  Porter  W.  Shimer,  Eas- 
ton,  Pa. 

Following  the  reference  of  the  subject  to  this  Committee,  it 
was  decided  after  consultation  to  appoint  a  Sub-Committee,  to 
take  up  the  question  of  standard  methods.  The  Sub^Commit- 
tee  is  constituted  as  follows  :  W.  P.  Barba,  A.  A.  Blair,  T.  M. 
Drown,  Porter  W.  Shimer  and  C.  B.  Dudley,  Chairman. 

The  Sub-Committee  held  an  organizing  meeting  at  the  office 
of  A.  A.  Blair,  406  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia,  on  December 
13,  all  the  members  being  present.  The  object  of  the  meeting 
was  to  map  out  the  work.    It  was  agreed  as  follows  : 

1.  That  Mr.  Blair  should  submit  a  form  of  circular  to  go  to 
the  iron  and  steel  chemists  of  the  country,  asking  for  a  brief 
outline  of  the  methods  which  they  prefer,  and  the  reasons  for 
all  the  important  poiuls  of  their  methods. 

2.  That  the  work  of  the  Committee  should  comprehend  the 
recommendation  of  standard  methods  to  be  used  as  the  basis 
of  commercial  transactions,  and  when  any  of  these  methods 
could  not  be  used  iu  steel  works  in  daily  practice,  on  account 
of  time  required,  an  alternative  rapid  method  should  be  recom- 
mended, and  its  limitations  defined. 

3.  That  the  members  of  the  Committee  should  draw  up  each 
proposed  standard  method  in  writing,  with  some  minuteness, 
and  give  the  reasons  for  each  important  point,  these  written 
drafts  to  be  sent  to  the  Chairman,  to  be  duplicated,  and  sent 
to  every  member  of  the  Committee.  Later,  the  points  agreed 
upon  are  to  be  edited  by  some  one  member  of  the  Committee. 

4.  That  only  one  element  should  be  embraced  in  a  method. 

5.  That  the  first  method  to  be  taken  up  should  be  phos- 
phorus in  steel. 

6.  Mr.  Barba  offered  to  furnish  to  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, a  suitable  quantity,  not  less  than  a  pound  or  so,  of 
borings  of  three  '(3)  different  kinds  of  steel— namely,  one  of 
from  0.01  to  0.02  phosphorus,  carbon  about  0  90,  and  silicon 
about  0.40  ;  another  with  phosphorus  not  far  from  0.06,  car- 
bon 0.50  to  0.60,  silicon  0.25  to  0.80,  and  arsenic  0.15  per  cent. 
The  above  two,  to  be  crucible  steel.  Another  sample  of  open- 
hearth  steel  of  carbon,  0.90  to  1.05  ;  phosphorus,  0  02  to  0.04  ; 
manganese,  0.30  to  0.40 ;  silicon,  0.20  to  0.25  ;  sulphur,  0.02 
to  0.04  ;  and  copper  anywhere  below  0.10. 

'7.  Dr.  Dudley  offered  to  furnish  to  each  member  of  the 
Committee  a  like  amount  of  borings  from  a  sample  of  Bessemer 
steel  of  from  0.10  to  0.12  phosphorus,  carbon  about  0.50,  man- 
ganese 0.80  to  1.00,  silicon  0.02  to  0.05,  sulphur  0.07  to  0.10, 
and  copper  from  0.07  to  0.10.  These  samples  of  steel  to  be 
used  in  deciding  various  questions  that  may  come  up  in  regard 
to  proposed  methods. 

A  very  earnest  feeling  was  manifested  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Sub-Committee,  and  the  outlook  for  some  good  work  is  ap- 
parentiy  very  favorable. 
Approved  :  Charles  B.  Dudley, 

J.  W.  Langley.  Chainnan  Sub- Committee, 

Chairman  Committee  on  International  Standard, 


FIRE  AT  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY. 


The  President  and  Director  of  the  Engineering  Laboratory 
of  Purdue  University  have  issued  a  circular  to  its  *'  friends, 
in  which  they  announce  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  new 
Engineering  Laboratory  on  the  night  of  January  23— four 
days  after  its  dedication.    In  the  announcement  it  is  said  : 

**  The  fire  originated  in  the  boiler-room  and  spread  with 
great  rapidity.  Its  progress  could  not  be  checked  until  the 
larger  part  of  a  fine  building  had  been  destroyed.  Three 
laboratory  roonis  were  burned  :  the  machine-room  with  its 
20  lathes,  its  planers,  shapers,  drill  presses,  milling  machines, 
and  its  large  supply  of  small  tools ;  the  forge-room  with  its 
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83  power  forges  :  and  the  laboratory  for  adrnnced  work,  which 
CODtalna  Purduj's  now  famous  locomotive  Sc/ieneetadi/,  a 
triplo-expanBion  CorMas  engine,  and  much  oilier  apparntua  de- 
Blened  for  work  In  aleam  engineering,  hydraulics,  and  strength 
of  materials.  Nothing  in  these  rooms  escaped  the  Are,  Not 
only  was  all  the  apparatus  lost,  but  also  a  large  amount  of  es- 
penmenlal  data.  The  main  portion  of  the  building  was  alio 
consumed.  This  contained  three  stories,  50  tl.  X  ISO  ft.  It 
waa  occupied  by  drawing-rooms,  recitation  and  lecture  rooms. 


RIBHLB  HBASnRING  AND  PBR  CENT.  GAUOB. 

Instrument-rooms,  offices  and  a  mechanical  museum.  Some 
of  the  furniture  and  apparatus  in  these  rooms  was  carried  out 
before  the  Qre  took  possession,  but,  as  already  slated,  this  part 
of  the  building  was  eatirel;  burned. 

"  The  only  portion  sllll  standing  comprises  the  wood-room 
and  foundry.  These  rooms  were  not  damaged  except  by  the 
temporary  removal  of  the  more  portable  portion  of  their  equip- 

"  The  Incidentai  losses  by  the  Arc  are  considerable.  Mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  have  lost  boobs,  papers  and  data  ;  students, 
their  instrunienls ;  and  many  manufaclurera  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  who  by  gifts  or  liberal  discounts  had  co-oper- 
ated in  the  equipment  of  the  building,  huve  lost  their  represen 
tation  there. 

"  Such  a  laboratAr;  aa  the  one  burned  is  the  result  oF  many 
loSuences,  not  among  the  least  nt  these  being  the  auggestiona 
of  profeaaional  friends  and  the  niaierlal  assistance  of  those 
who,  as  manuractiireisand  builders,  are  helping  to  advance  the 
etandard  of  engineering  construction.  We  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge the  asaislance  Ihua  rendered,  and  hope  tlial  uur  success 
in  the  past  may  warrant  a  contiaualion  of  the  interest  tliat  lias 
heretofore  been  accorded  ua." 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  proleclion  of  bulldinga  from  Bre 
would  seem  to  be  In  order  at  this  and  perhaps  at  other  similar 
institutloos. 

RIBHLE  MEASURING  AND  PER  CENT.  GAUGE. 

We  present  to  our  readers  in  this  issue  an  lllustralion  of 
the  Riehle  measuriug  and  per  cent,  gauge.      An  Ingenious 

Spatatus  of  this  kind  will  l>e  readily  appreciated  by  those  iu 
arge  of  testing  deparlmenla,  where  the  percentage  of  elonga- 
tion on  tensile  specimens  of  metal  Is  required.  It  has  eight 
notches  1  in.  a^arl,  and  is  13  In.  long,  the  4  in.  Iwyond  the 
DOtches  being  laid  off  and  graduated  to  show  the  elongation  in 
per  cent,  without  other  measuring  or  flgurlng. 

On  the  under  side  is  a  shoulder  running  wlUi  the  length  of 
the  scale,  an  that  the  lines  scrllwd  to  show  tile  inches  will  be 
across  the  test  piece,  at  right  angles  to  its  axis.  The  scale  is 
ased  cither  with  the  lines  scribed  with  this  InalTument,  or 
with  pieces  laid  oif  with  the  double-pointed  center  punch.  It 
is  a  great  time  saver,  and  its  use  also  eliminates  the  possibility 
of  error  in  measurlni;  extenaiona  and  llguring  the  percentage 
of  elongation.  For  pieces  laid  off  in  lengths  other  than  8  In. 
the  percentage  scale  Is  in  proportion  :  Thus  in  4-ln.  measure- 
menis  the  reading  is  doubled,  and  In  2-in.  measurements  It  Is 
quadrupled.  It  la  made  only  by  Itiehte  Brothers'  Testing 
Machine  Company,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  It  is  in  use  by  several 
testing  bureaus,  among  others  tiie  Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co. 
Bureau  of  Inapectlon,  Tests  and  Consultation,  Chicago  :  also 
at  the  Testing  Department  of  the  Illinois  Sieel  Works,  North 
Chicago  Works,  and  the  Department  of  Physical  Tests  of 
Klehle  Brothers'  Testing  Machine  Company,  Philadelphia. 


Recent  Patenti. 


DALCIl'e   RAIL  JOINT. 

Thr  engravings  show,  fig.  1,  a  aide  vii 
verse  section  on  the  line  2  S,  of  fig.  1, 
right  ;  fig.  3,  a  similar  section  on  the  line  an&i. 
tite  splice  bars;  and  flg,  4  is  a  perapeclivc  vii 
with  the  rails  omitted.    The  inventor  descrliies 
as  follows  : 

"  The  splice  bars  B  are  extended  irelow  Uie  base  of  the  rails. 
The  portions  e,  flgs.  2  and  4,  at  the  ends  of  tlie  bum  are  folded 
tight  against  the  under  aide  of  the  liase  ol  the  rails.    The  portions 


;  fig.  2.  a  trans- 
ikiug  toward  I  lie 
I  at  the  middle  of 
of  the  bars 


«  so  folded  rest  on  the  ties  C,  C  under  the  rail,  and  form  a  chair 
for  the  rail.  The  middle  portions  J}  of  the  splice  tiars  S,  In- 
stead of  being  folded  tight  against  the  under  side  of  the  base 
of  the  rail,  are  project^  down  in  a  vertical  jKisltlon  at  the 
edgeof  the  tiase  and  formthetrussesP,  one  on  either  sideof  the 
rail.  The  metal  between  the  truaa  D  and  the  horizontal  por- 
tion r)  of  each  bar  is  left  intact.  Of  course  it  will  be  some- 
what stretched  by  the  bending  of  the  plale,  of  which  the  bar 
is  composed,  to  the  desired  form.  The  metal  could  be  divided 
between  tlie  two  parts  J>  and  «  and  still  em- 
body my  inventloD.  The  bars  B  are  iMlted  to 
the  rails  by  the  bolts  d,  which  pass  through 
the  bara  B  at  and  through  the  web  of  the  rails 
in  the  usual  manner.  Notches  ore  cut  In  the 
bars  at  t,  Sg.  4,  to  receive  the  spikes  that  hold 
the  whole  securely  to  the  ties.  Bolts  could 
also  be  inserted  through  the  trusses  D  to  hold 
the  bars,  but  they  are  not  necessary,  and  I 
9  them. 

t>ars  B  are  in  Ihe  usual  form 


BALCB'8  RAIL  JOINT. 

each  end  tietween  the  bars  and  the  head  of  Ihe  rail.    The 

splice  bars  dt  light  to  the  heads  of  the  rails  at  the  ends  of  the 
rails.  Thia  form  of  conatrnction  operates  to  relieve  tlie  Joint 
from  shocks,  forthereason  that  when  the  weight  of  Uie  trucks 
of  a  car  or  train  of  cara  are  on  each  aide  of  the  joint  bevond 
the  ties  0,  C.  shown,  the  tendency  Is  to  raise  the  ends  o!  Ihe 
rails  up,  the  Ilea  C,  C,  actlne  as  f  ulcrumB,  The  small  spaces  x 
atlheenda  of  Ihe  bars  permit  this  to  take  place  without  break- 
ing or  straining  the  joint." 

'The  inventor  lias  recognized  the  fact  that  in  a  rail  joint 
rigidity  of  the  joint  is  not  of  so  great  importance  as  eontinviiy. 
Tnat  is,  it  does  not  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  Aether  a 
joint  deflects,  but  It  Isof  the  utmost  importance  that  the  ends  of 
the  two  raits  should  t>e  held  so  that  their  positiODB  will  always 
confonn  to  each  other,  and  the  tops  of  the  two  rails  be  in  a  (Mjntin- 
uouB  line.  It  does  not  matter  much  whether  this  ia  on  absolutely 
straight  line  or  is  slightly  curved,  but  It  Isof  the  greatest  impor- 
tance tbat  the  end  of  one  rail  should  not  project  above  that  of 
tiic  other.  Thus,  If  a  car  or  engine  is  moving  toward  the  left, 
if  when  it  comes  to  A,  fig.  1.  the  tie  6' and  the  rail  A  should 
Ik  depressed,  if  the  latter  carries  the  eud  of  A  with  it.  so 
that  when  the  wheel  gets  to  the  joint  at  J  tlie  lops  of  the  two 
rails  are  Sush,  the  wheel  will  roll  over  the  joint  and  there  will 
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be  very  Itltle  atiook  or  coocumtos,  even  though  both  rails  are 
deflected  at  Hie  Joint,  If,  however,  the  rail  A  Ib  depressed  In- 
depeadentlj  of  A',  and  when  the  wheel  reaches  the  end  ol  A' 
It  projects  onesiiteenth  of  an  incli  or  more  above  A.  there 
will  be  a  shock  proportionate  to  the  differeDce  la  height  oF  tlie 
eods  of  the  two  rails.  A  siinilar  result  would  follow  if  Ibe 
tie  C  was  rtgldly  supported  and  C '  was  uuBupported,  aod 
would  be  depressed  wlien  the  eod  of  tlie  rail  A  was  loaded. 
In  that  case  llie  wheel  would  drop  from  an  elevation  at  the 
end  Jot  tbe  rail  A  and  fall  on  A',  whatever  diGlaDce  the  lie  C 
couid  be  depressed,  and  a  concussion  and  battering  of  tlie  end 
of  the  rail  A'  would  result.  IF,  bowever,  the  cods  of  tbe  two 
rail^^re  securely  beld,  so  tbaC  their  top  surfaces  will  always 
be  exactly  flusb  with  each  other,  then,  no  matter  whether 
either  or  both  are  deflected,  a  smooth  joint  will  be  matuluined 
nevertheless. 

It  may  be  added  that  absolute  rigldlly  in  track  la  imposaibie. 
Of  course,  with  very  heavy  rails  and  plenty  of  ballast  aod 
thoroughly  ^od  maintenance  there  will  be  more  riglditv  than. 
is  possible  with  light  rails,  little  or  no  ballast,  and  neglect  of 
repairs.  The  defleclioa  of  mils  must,  however,  be  recognized. 
There  will  always  be  deflection,  and  it  should  be  provided  for. 
The  inventor  of  this  rail  joint  has,  therefore,  it  is  thought 
very  wi)«Iy,  made  proviaiou  for  this,  and  has  made  the  top 
edges  of  his  splice  bars  curved,  so  that  they  fit  light  to  the 
rails  only  at  their  ends,  and  there  is  a  liitle  space  or  clearance 
between  the  ends  of  the  bars  and  the  undpr  side  of  tbe  heads 
of  the  rails.  This  allows  deflection  of  the  rails  to  take  place 
without  undue  strain  on  the  bars.  The  bars  form  a  bridge 
extending  from  one  tie  to  the  other,  which  is  made  as  rigid  as 
possible  to  support  the  ends  of  the  rails,  but  IF  one  of  Ifae 
abutments  should  be  depre.ised  the  consequent  deflection  of 
the  rails  does  not  brin^  an  undue  strain  on  the  bridge.  Tlie 
rigidity  of  the  bridge,  it  will  be  seen,  is  obtained  by  the  form 
IuU>  which  the  lower  flanges  e  e  are  bent,  as  shown  at  D. 


Mr.  Charles  W.  Hunt,  of  New  Yoric.  has  recently  patented 
the  in  gen!  0  us  device  shown  in  tlie  engravings  for  "setting 
up"  tbe  bearings  of  jouruals,  such  as  crank-pins  and  other 
Journals  where  a  "stub-end"  or  "strap-end"  is  ordinariiv  pro- 
vided. 

Pig.  1  is  a  longitudinal  and  flg.  2  a  iranverae  section  of  this 
arrangement,  which  is  described  as  follows  in  the  speciflca- 

"  Tbe  crank  pin  or  shaft  at  A  is  provided  with  the  brasses 


IIDKT'B  JOUKNAL  BEARING. 

or  boxes  B  C.  and  these  are  held  In  any  suitable  support,  such 
as  the  end  of  the  conned  ing- rod  D.  and  adjacent  lo  one  of  the 
boxes  there  is  a  cavity  A  into  which  are  luscried  balls  or 
spheres  F,  preferably  of  hard  steel,  .\  series  of  balls  are  used 
of  various  diu meters  introduced  into  the  cavity  adjoining  the 
bni  or  brass  that  is  to  be  set  up,  and  a  screw  G  is  provided, 
sometimes  having  a  tapering  point,  thst  passes  Into  the  hole 
through  which  the  halls  may  be  introduced,  and  such  screw 
pressing  upon  the  IihUh  cau.ies  them  to  come  luIn  intimate  asso- 
ciation and  bearing  oue  upon  the  other  and  also  upon  the  l>ox 
that  is  to  be  set  up,  and  these  balls  slide  one  upon  the  other 
as  pressed  upon  by  the  screw,  so  as  to  exert  the  necessary 
force  against  the  whole  of  the  outer  surfai.«  of  Ibe  box  or 
bearing,  to  press  the  same  lo  its  position.  By  making  use  of 
balls  or  spheres  of  dllTerent  sizes  I  am  enabled  to  obtain  a  sub- 
stantially fluid  condition,  so  that  the  scfew  G  when  it  is  pressed 
upon  the  spheres  causes  one  to  roll  upon  another,  and  n  press- 
ure to  be  cxerleil  around  all  Hides  of  the  cavity  £nnd  against 
one  side  of  tlie  box  C,  so  as  to  press  Uie  same  with  the  desired 


force  against  the  crank-pin  or  shaft  A.  It  is  preferable  to 
make  the  opening  for  the  screw  Q  sufficiently  large  for  the 
halls  to  pass  freely  through  the  same  and  into  tbe  cavity,  and 
to  iuLroduce  lubncatlng  material  with  the  balls  for  the  two- 
told  purpose  of  preventing  rust  and  for  causing  the  balls  to 
slide  or  roll  freely  one  upon  the  other  under  the  action  of  the 
screw  G,  as  the  same  may  be  set  up  from  time  to  time  ;  and 
it  will  be  observed  that  {here  is  no  hammering  or  loosening 
action  exerted  upon  the  screw  G.  Hence  the  same  Is  not 
liable  to  turn  or  to  become  loose,  aod  when  the  parts  have 
come  to  a  proper  bearing  anf  wear  or  looseness  can  be  taken 
up  with  great  facility  by  a  shgiit  turn  of  the  screw  G. 

"  In  practice."  the  inventor  saj-s,  "that  when  balls  of  llie 
same  size  are  used  they  pile  wilh  regularity  similar  to  pyra- 
mids and  wedge  into  the  cavity,  and  tuere  is  not  a  tendency  lo 
press  in  any  direction  :  but  when  the  balls  are  of  dilTerent  sizes 
tliey  will  not  pile  or  pack,  but  slide  and  move  one  on  the 
other  similar  to  a  liquid,  and  hence  press  in  any  direction  . 
witliln  the  cavity  when  acted  00  by  the  screw." 

The  invention  is  a  very  ingenious  one.  and  should  practical 
experience  confirm  the  promise  of  its  usefulness,  it  may  effect 
ao  entire  change  in  the  construction  of  strap  ends,  which  have 
held  their  own  for  more  than  a  century. 

The  Inventor  is  Mr.  Charles  W.  Hunt,  the  well-known  manu- 
facturer of  hoisting  and  conveviug  machinery,  of  45  Broad- 
way, New  York.  The  number  of  his  patent  is  513,836.  and 
the  dal«  is  January  16,  WM. 
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"  The  main  abject  of  this  invention,"  It  Is  said  in  the  speci- 
(icatlon,  "  is  to  provide  a  draft -si  II  tltat  is  light  and  compact, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  capable  of  withstanding  tbe  severe 
shocks  and  atraina  10  which  this  part  of  cats  is  commonly  sub- 
jected. For  this  purpose  tlie  sill  is  made  of  metal  instead  of 
wood,  and  such  portions  of  the  aill  as  would  bear  little  or  no 
portion  of  the  strains  is  cut  away,  and  certain  Qanges  and 
other  appendages  are  provided,  preferably  cast  Integral  with 
the  sill  and  calculated  to  greatly  increase  the  strength  without 
adding  materially  lo  tbe  weight  ynd  bulk  thereof." 

The  general  construction  which  is  proposed  will  be  under- 
stood from  the  engravings  without  other  description.  Fig.  1 
is  a  longitudinal  vertical  section  of  the  draw-gear  of  a  car 
drawn  on  the  line  1—1  of  flg.  2.  and  shows  one  of  the  metal 
draw -sills  as  seen  from  tlie  inner  side-  Fig.  3  Is  a  transverse 
vertical  section  on  the  plane  of  line  3—2  of  flg.  1,  looking  from 
the  left  in  flg.  1.  Fig.  3  Is  a  plan  view  of  a  pair  of  the  draft- 
sills,  showing  one  of , them  in  section,  this  section  being  on  the 
pisne  of  line  !t~3  of  fig.  1.  Kig.  4  is  a  side  elevation  of  one 
of  the  sills,  as  seen  from  its  outer  side. 

While  the  general  construction  of  these  draw-sills  will  be 
apparent  from  the  engravings,  the  inventor's  descrijition  ot 
some  o(  the  special  features  will  l>o  quoted.    The  specification 

Extending  horizontally  between  the  upper  portion  of  the 
front  and  rear  draw-lugs  36  and  27,  and  projecting  at  right 
angles  from  the  inner  surface  of  each  siil  near  its  upper  edge, 
IS  an  offset  or  flange  '66,  along  the  under  surface  of  .which  are 
moved  the  upper  edges  of  the  respective  draw -followers  30  and 
^1  when  the  car  is  drawn  forward  or  backed,  and  the  draw- 
spring  is  depressed,  these  flanges  Sd  serving  to  conflne  said 
draw-followers  and  prevent  their  rising  upward  out  of  place. 
The  flange  or  offset  36  is  cast  Integral  with  tbe  sill,  both  for 
simplicity  and  greater  strength. 

"  Extending  horizontally  between  the  lower  portion  of  the 
front  and  rear  draw-lugs,  and  corresponding  to  the  flanges  36 
just  described,  are  the  removable  tie-plates  37,  which,  after 
the  draw-head,  draw-spring,  and  draw  followers  have  been 
inserted  in  their  proper  places,  are  placed  against  the  lower 
surface  of  the  draw-lugs  and  securely  field  to  said  lugs  by 
bolts  H8  passinit  through  vertical  perforations  (flg.  3)  in  the 
front  and  rear  draw-lugs  36  and  27.     These  tie-plates  hold  the 


wardly. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  the  strain  on  the  draft-sill  will 
ordinarily  be  greatest  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  draw -followers, 
and  will  diminish  toward  the  rear  portion  ot  the  dreft-sitl. 
which  rear  portion  Is  therefore  made  ot  decreasing  height. 
A  further  saving  of  metal  and  lightness  of  the  sill  are  secured 


byc> 


ting  a 


17  before  described,  as  clearly  shown  ii 
figs,  i  and  4,  For  a  like  purpose  a  considerable  part  of  the 
middle  portion  of  the  columns  17  may  be  cut  away,  as  clearly 
^lown  lo  flgs.  3  and  4. 

"  The  front  ends  (or  ends  furthest  to  the  left  in  fig.  1)  of  the 
draft-sill  13  ure  preferably  turned  slightly  iuward,  approacli- 
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iog  more  closelj  toward  each  other  and  toward  the  dn 
tban  the  rem&ialng  portions  ot  the  Bill. 
"Extending  vertically  a "■"  '"' 


B  the  inner  EurFiice  of  the  sills 


vertical  groDves  in  which  rest  the  bolts  25  which 
gether  the  deadwood  33,  carrier-iron  24,  aod  front  ends  of  the 
bIIU,  as  above  described.  It  will  be  evident  that  the  spaca 
between  the  silla  at  the  front  end  Ib,  in  this  manner,  greatlv 
contracted,  the  object  of  which  construction  is  to  leave  only 
a  very  limited  play  for  the  draw-head,  thereby  guarding 
against  brealcage  of  the  reduced  part  or  tall  pin  26  and  the 
draw-followers  80  and  31,  the  shock  of  a  sideward  thrust  of 
the  draw-head  belna;  spent  on  and  resisted  mainly  by  the  i>olts 
35  just  described.' 

The  inventor  does  not  say  in  his  speciflcation  whether  he 
contemplates  making  these  draw  sills  of  cast  Iron  or  cast  steel, 
but  obviously  they  must  be  made  either  of  the  one  metal  or 
*  the  other. 

The  patentee  is  the  well-known  car-builder,  Theodore  C. 
Salveter.  of  St.  Louis.  The  number  of  hia  patent  is  S12,329, 
and  the  dale  is  January  9,  1894. 

LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE. 

There  is  perhaps  no  problem  in  connection  with  locomotive 
engineering.  If  we  except  the  valve-gearing  on  which  so  much 
Ingenuity  has  been  exercised,  as  on  that  of  providing  a  Qexible 
drfviag-wheel  base.  By  that  is  meant  an  arrangement  of 
driving-wheels  which  will  permit  them  to  adjust  ihemselvea 
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to  the  rinuoalties  of  curves  and  assume  radial  positions  in  rela- 
tion thereto.  A  very  large  number  of  such  Inventions  have 
been  proposed  of  varying  degrees  of  practicability  and  ira- 
practicaUlity— chiefly  the  latter.  Messrs.  Rictiard  Klein  and 
Rol>ert  Lindner,  of  Chemnitz,  Germany,  have  recently  taken 
out  an  American  patent  for  an  Ingenious  arrangement,  which 
is  not  without  some  promise  of  success. 

Pig.  1  Is  a  transverse  section  on  the  lines  '  e  and  o  te  of  llg.  3, 
whicn  U  a  plan  of  the  ruQcing  gear  of  a  six-wheeled  coupled 
locomotive.  Pig.  2  is  a  transverse  section  in  the  middle  of  ihe 
leading  axle  on  Uie  line  x;/  ot  Qg.  1. 

The  invention  relates  to  what  is  called  in  the  speciflcallons 
"  dlsplaceable"  axles.  In  the  illustrations  herewith  only  one 
such  dlsplaceable  axle— the  leading  one— is  shown,  hut  the 
Inventors  describe  an  engine  in  whicii  both  the  front  and  trail- 
lag  axles  are  arranged  la  this  way,  and  the  intermediate  axles 
also  have  some  capacity  for  lateral  muveiiient. 

The  dlsplaceable  axle  consists  of  what  the  inventors  call  an 
"  inner  core,"  which  in  reality  is  a  shaft  A  which  is  attached 
to  the  Frames  FKbj  journals  J  Jot  the  ordinaiy  type.  This 
shaft  is  driven  by  cranks  and  coupling-rods  In  the  usual  way. 
The  wheel  centers,  which  are  attached  to  this  shaft,  are  each 
made  with  a  hollow  sleeve,  B,  which  extend  from  the  wheels 
to  the  longitudinal  center  line  of  the  engine,  and  are  then 
bolted  together  by  suitable  flanges  R.  shown  clearly  in  Ogs,  % 
and  8.  The  central  shaft  or  "'  core"  is  provided,  at  its  center, 
with  a  spherical  or  "  ball"  bearing  a.  which  is  jouroaletl  in  a 
corresponding  spherical  bearing  £,  lig.  1,  made  In  two  parts 
and  secured  ta  the  sleeve  B.  TJie  extremities  ceot  the  bolt 
have  bearings  r  r,  which  are  enclosed  in  slots  d  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  have  a  certain  play  transversely  to  the  track, 
and  may  also  turn  around  the  axis  of  the  bolt,  but  liave  no 
play  al  all,  or  but  very  Utile,  In  the  longitudinal  direction  of 
the  track  ur  circumferentially  to  the  shaft.  It  will  be  under- 
stood, therefore,  that  whUe  the  sleeve  B  may  be  displaced 


laterally  on  the  shaft  or  axle  proper  A,  and  may  assume  a 

position  at  an  angle  to  A.  yet  In  no  case  will  the  axle  or  shaft  A 
be  able  to  rotate  without  the  sleeve  £,  but  both  parts  wlllalways 


rotate  together.     Rings// ai 


inserted  within  the  sleeve  and 
:.  These  rings  enclose  and  hold 
:an  move  in  the  sleeve  a  nertain 
ngine  or  in  the  direction  of  Ihe 


distance  transversely  ti 
axis  of  the  shaft  or  axle  A. 

verse  displacement  o_  _..   ..  

annular  space  e  Is  left  between  the  ringd/and  bearing  A.  in 
order  to  allow  for  the  movement  of  the  latter.  Two  coiled 
springs  g,  bearing  with  one  end  against  a  shoulder  of  the 
sleeve  B,  and  with  the  other  end  against  the  ring/and  Ihe 
bearing  b,  constantly  tend  to  bring  the  sleeve  J!  and  tim  wheels 
IClnto  the  normal  position  shown  in  Qg.  1. 

The  sleeve  .dhas  two  collars  or  journals  n.  Ihe  surfaces  of 
wliicii  are  aNo  turned  lo  a  spliericnl  form.    To'these'rings  or 
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straps ni  are  loosely  fltted,  and  to  the  rings connectlnr-rodsm', 
flg.  S,  are  secured,  which  is  jointed  to  a  bolt  V.  This  bolt  is 
connected  to  a  coiled  spring  h. 

In  their  spcciflcation  the  inventors  describe  the  action  of 
their  engine  as  follows  : 

"  When  the  engine  enters  a  curve,  the  core  A  will  renialo 
perpendicular  to  the  longitudinal  walls  of  tlie  frame  V.  The 
sleeve  B,  however,  will  assume  such  a  position  that  ila  axis 
will  be  normal  to  the  rails— 1,<,.  directed  toward  the  center  of 
the  curve.  It  will.be  obvious  that  this  adjustment  of  the 
sleeve  .B carrying  the  wheels  will  be  automatic,  the  rails  act- 
ing as  guides  for  the  flanges  of  the  wheels.  .\t  Ihe  same  lime 
the  sleeve  B  and  core  A  will  l)e  displaced  somewhat  in  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  Iranaversely  to  the  track.  One  of  the 
springs  g  wilt  be  compressed  by  this  movement,  and  the 
spring  A  will  likewise  be  compressed.     When  the  track  is 
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again  In  a  atcafgbt  line,  the  spriag  g,  which  has  beea  com- 
preased,  will  expand  and  bring  tbe  sleeve  B  back  to  its  cenlral 
position.  08  shoirn  in  fig.  3.  The  spring  h  will  likewise  ex- 
pand and  thereby  rexlore  tbe  sleeve  ^to  tbe  position  in  wbicb 
itB  BxU  coincides  with  Chat  of  the  core  A.  It  will  be  obvious 
that  the  running  of  tlio  engine  through  sharp  curves  will  be 
considerably  facilitated  by  the  automatic  adjustoient  of  the 
wheels  tangenlially  to  tbe  rails. 

"  Another  advantage  of  our  Improved  construction  is  that 
each  of  the  wheels  connected  to  one  sleeve  Scarries  exactly 


"  6  is  a  washer  p 
and  extending  aero 
and  block  5. 

■'  7—7  are  two  truss-roda  wliicli  pass  through  the  plal*:  or 
waslier  6,  through  the  grooves  in  Ibe  sides  of  tlie  block  S,  and 
through  slots  in  the  sides  of  Hie  central  limber  10.  and  through 
the  end  sill  S,  and  washer  8.  Upon  its  estrcmily  a  nut  is 
screwed  which  bears  upon  the  washer  8. 

"  The  block  5  extends  slightly  above  the  drawbar  timbers 
1 — 1  which  fits  Into  the  forward  end  of  said  notch. '  13  is  a 


n,.) 
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the  same  load,  as  Ihe  entire  load  borne  by  one  axle  rests  upon 
the  center  of  the  sleeve, " 

It  does  not  seem  entirely  (certain  though  that  the  engine  will 
work  exactly  as  the  inventors  expect.  If,  for  example,  it  was 
running  nitn  the  leading  wheels  W  W,  fi^.  3,  ahead,  and  W 
should  come  in  contact  with  l,be  outer  rail  of  a  curve,  the 
effect  of  the  pressure  of  the  rail  against  Ihe  Qange  of  this  wheel 
would  be  to  push  it  back  and  compress  the  spring  h.  It  this 
should  occur  the  axis  of  the  wheels  W  W,  instead  of  assum- 
ing an  inclined  position,  which  would  be  radial  to  the  curve, 
would  be  inclined  in  the  reverse  way.  This  obviously  would 
be  daneerous.  A  much  better  plan  would  appear  to  be  to 
attach  the  straps  or  rings  n  on  the  bearings  in  to  a  frame  sim- 
ihir  to  that  of  a  Bissel  or  pony  truck.  Indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines,  and  pivoted  to  a  center  pin  at  O.  If  the  leadinz  wheels 
were  then  displaced  laterally  bj  ttie  pressure  of  (he  lange  of 
either  wheel  against  a  curved  rail,  the  frame  H  II  moving 
about  the  center  pin  Q  would  cause  the  axis  of  the  wheels 
F  n"  to  assunae  a  position  radial  to  the  curve. 

The  dotted  lines,  //  II,  have  been  added  to  the  engraving 
accompanying  the  patent  spec iticat Ion.  * 

Tbe  number  of  the  patent  is  511,631,  and  the  date  Decemtier 
20, 1893. 

COLB  AND  ORIEVES  DKAW>(}BAR  FOR  CARS. 

The  accompanying  engravings  show  an  analogous  invention 
to  that  of  Mr.  Saiveter's.  Its  object,  the  Inventors  say,  Is  to 
strengthen  tiie  framework  of  cars  to  resist  tlie  shock  of  impact 
in  coupling.  . 

Fig.  1  represents  a  longitudinal  section  of  this  draw-gear, 
flg.  2  a  plan,  and  fig.  3  an  end  view  of  tbe  block  5. 

"  In  tlie  form  of  construction  designed  by  tbe  inventors  of 
this  arrangement,  11—11,  fig.  2,  represent  the  usual  center 
sills  commonly  used  on  cars.  10  is  a  cenlral  timtier  not  usually 
used  in  constructing  freight  cars  of  this  class.  It  stands  be- 
tween tbe  timbers  11—11,  to  which  it  is  IwiteU  by  a  series  of 
transverse  bolls.  Tiie  end  of  the  timber  10  abuts  against  the 
end  sill  9  in  its  center  and  tietween  the  trussrods  7—7.  The 
under  side  of  the  timber  10  is  notched  at  14—14,  flg.  1.  1—1 
are  the  drawbar  timl^ers  of  tlie  car  ;  2  tbe  coupling-liead  and 
bumper  ;  3  the  bumpcr-spHng  ;  4  tbe  bumper  follower- plate. 
upon  which  the  bumper  spring  reals. 

"  S  is  a  filling  block  which  stands  between  tlie  rear  ends  of 
the  drawbar  limbers  1  —  1,  to  which  it  is  iwlted  by  horizontal 
bolts  32—23  passing  through  said  timbers  and  block.  The 
rear  ends  of  l>olb  drawbar  timlwrs  and  block  5  are  made  of 
the  same  shajje,  and  at  tlie  lower  comer  are  provided  with  a 
notch  having  an  inclined  surface  28. 


cross-brace  timtter  which  stands  immediately  behind  the  block^S 
and  the  drawbar  timlxirs  1—1, 'and  against  which  they  abut ; 
it  fits  on  its  upper  edge  into  tbe  other  end  of  the  uot«h  14, 
and,  together  with  the  block  5,  occupies  said  notch. 

It  will  be  rtadily  seen  that  when  a  blow  is  stnick  upon 
the  coupling  the  shock  will  l>e  received  by  tbe  liar  3  and  im 
parted  to  the  olate  4  and  dranbar  timbers  1 — 1  and  the  block 
5    both  of  which  abut  upon  the  cross  timber  13    which  is 
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notclied  into  the  timber  10.  Timber  10  being  bolted  by  a 
series  of  horizontal  bolts  to  the  frame  timbcra  of  the  car-liody, 
the  strain  put  upon  tlie  drawbar  timbers  1—1  and  the  block  5 
will  also  be  imparted  to  the  trusarods  7—7.  through  the  plate  6, 
nnd  by  said  bolls  to  the  end  sill  9,  and  to  tlie  frame  of  the  car. 
It  will  thus  l)c  seen  that  all  siiocks  upon  the  couplings  will  be 
equally  distribute*!  throughout  tlie  car  frame,  and  the  maxi- 
mum strength  secured." 

The  inventors  are  Francis  J.  Cole,  Met*anical  Engineer,  and 
Edward  Q.  Qrieves,  Muster  Car-BuJIder  of  the  Baltimore  ft 
Ohio  Railroad,  both  of  Haltimore.  Their  patent  is  numbered 
311,588,  and  its  dale  is  December  36,  1893. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


A  cuRiouB  remark  was  made  by  a  railroad  man  at  the  last 
meeting  of  Ihe  New  York  Railroad  Club.  One  of  the  speakers 
had  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  coefficient  of  friction  between 
the  axle  and  the  brass  was  dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  quality  of  the  materiahi  and  oil  used,  and  that  it  had  con- 
siderable to  do  with  the  train  which  an  engine  was  capable  of 
hauling.  The  railroad  man  remarked  that  "  practical  railroad 
men  had  other  things  to  attend  to  besides  lookhig  after  coeffi- 
cients of  friction."  It  would -seem  that  if  there  were  any  one 
thing  that  the  practical  railroad  man  should  make  himself 
familiar  with,  it  is  this  very  thing;  and  possibly  if  the  man 
who  made  the  criticism  would  pay  more  attention  to  these 
trifles  his  engines  would  haul  longer  trains  and  hot  boxes 
would  be  of  less  frequent  occurrence. 

If  the  committee  of  the  Master  Car-Builders*  Association  on 
Compressed  Air  and  Hydraulic  Machinery  have  any  khid  of 
luck,  it  should  be  able  to  present  a  report  full  of  interest  and 
value  to  the  railroads.  During  the  year  that  is  past  The 
American  Engihber  has  devoted  considerable  space  to  the 
description  and  illustration  of  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  hoists. 
In  every  case  where  they  have  been  used  the  report  has  been 
one  of  saving  of  time  and  expense.  The  first  cost  of  a  pump 
or  compressor  is  comparatively  little,  and  the  wear  upon  them, 
for  the  service  required,  almost  infinitesimal.  An  ordinary 
boiler  feed  or  fire-pump  is  amply  sufficient  to  maintain  a  water 
pressure  equal  to  the  demands  of  shop  work,  and  an  ordinary 
air-brake  pump  is  an  excellent  compressor.  The  rest  of  the 
expense  is  for  piping,  hose,  and  the  construction  of  the  cylin- 
ders used  as  hoists.  They  save  a  deal  of  hard  lifting,  and  cut 
down  the  lime  required  for  moving  heavy  weights  by  a  good 
large^ratlo. 


HIGH-SPEED  LOCOMOTIVES. 


At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Western  Railway  Club, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Quereau,  Engineer  of  Tests  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  Railroad,  read  a  very  interesthig  and  able 
paper  on  Steam  Distribution  for  High  Speed  Locomotives, 
which,  we  regret,  is  too  long  for  reproduction  in  our  pages. 
In  his  introductory  remarks  ho  says  very  justly  that  '*  not 
every  one  interested  in  the  subject  has  had  opportunities  of 
obtaining  the  information  given  by  the  indicator,  or  reading 
indicator  cards."  To  this  we  will  add  the  statement  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  constant  surprise  and  regret  to  editors  of  news- 
papers and  others  that  those  occupying  positions  in  which 
there  is  abundant  chance  of  getting  information,  so  seldom 
make  the  best  use  of  such  opportunities.  Mr.  Quereau  has 
availed  himself  of  the  information  which  was  within  his  reach, 
and  has  contributed  a  paper  which  every  locomotive  superin- 
tendent should  read  carefully.  It  is  safe  to  say  that^  if  all  who 
occupy  such  positions  should  read  and  understand  it,  the  com- 
panies which  employ  them  would  be  profited  thereby.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  nothing  strikingly  new  in  the  paper,  but  neither 
are  the  Scriptures  new,  and  yet  the  texts  contained  therein  sup- 
ply the  basis  of  many  sermons,  some  of  which  are  dull  and 
others  stimulating.  Mr.  Quereau 's  mechanical  sermon  belongs 
to  the  latter  class. 

The  corollary  deduced  from  the  discussion  is  that  for  fast- 
running  engines  there  must  be  ample  provision  for  the  steam 
to  get  into  the  cylinders  to  do  its  work  and  get  out  of  them 
after  it  has  done  it,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  easier  to  do 
this  with  big  wheels  than  it  is  with  little  ones,  at  the  same 
high  speeds. 

The  author  of  this  paper  has  adopted  the  excellent  plan  of 
•*  outlining,"  in  a  clear  and  elementary  way,  the  processes  by 
which  he  drew  his  deductions.  He  gives  an  explanation  of 
an  indicator  diagram  and  what  it  "  indicates,"  and  how  the 
indicated  water  per  H.P.  per  hour  is  determined.  Now, 
while  there  is  no  doubt  many  of  his  readers  are  more  or  less 
f  amUiar  with  all  these  general  principles,  yet  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  many  are  not.  Those  who  are  can  easily  skip  this 
part,  and  those  whose  minds  are  rusty  will  be  refreshed,  and 
those  who  are  ignorant  will  be  enlightened. 

It  is  remarkable  how  rare  the  faculty  is  of  understanding  a 
subject  thoroughly,  and  then  being  able  to  assume  the  mental 
attitude  of  those  who  are  entirely  or  partially  ignorant  of  it. 
In  an  accoimt  of  the  life  of  the  late  Professor  Tyndall,  written 
by  Herbert  Spencer,  he  describes  very  happily  and  lucidly 
this  faculty.  After  referring  to  Tyndall's  wonderful  capacity 
as  an  "  expositor,  * '  Spencer  says  : 

"  Gk>od  ei^^ition  implies  much  constructive  imagination. 
A  prerequisite  is  the  forming  of  true  ideas  of  the  mental  states 
of  those  who  are  to  be  taught,  and  a  further  prerequisite  is 
the  imagining  of  methods  by  which,  beginning  with  concep- 
tions they  possess,  there  may  be  built  up  in  their  minds  the 
conceptions  they  do  not  possess.  Of  constructive  imagina- 
tion as  displayed  in  this  sphere,  mm  at  large  appear  to  be 
almoit  devoid,**  * 

The  author  of  the  paper  before  us  seems  to  have  this  *'  con- 
structive imagination"  in  a  high  degree,  or  at  least  to  an  ex- 
tent sufficient  for  Uie  writing  of  a  very  dear  paper.  This  is 
shown  in  the  paragraph  on  boilers,  in  which  he  explains  the 
reasons  why  high  speeds  demand  a  greater  steaming  capacity 
than  slow  speeds.  He  might  have  added  that  the  speed  of 
locomotives  is  always  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  boiler  to 
make  steam,  hence  the  maxim  which  has  been  laid  down,  that 
"  within  the  limits  of  might  and  apace  to  which  it  it  neeesaarily 
confined,  a  locomotive  boiler  cannot  be  too  big.**    Or  the  princl- 


:  ♦  We  have  Itallciaed  these  words  because  they  confirm  so  vividly  ed- 
itorial experience.     . 
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pie  is  more  briefly  stated  in  the  Jn] unction,  always  "  make  the 
boiler  aebigas you  can,** 

Regarding  balanced  vaUes,  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Philip 
Wallis  in  1886  are  quoted,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  there 
was  a  saving  of  8^8  H.P.  by  balanced  as  compared  with  un- 
balanced valves. 

Of  the  effect  of  speed  on  the  average  steam  pressure  in  the 
cylinders,  the  paper  says:  "Even  though  the  cut-off  and 
boiler  pressure  remain  the  same,  this  pressure  decreases  as  the 
speed  increases  ;  because  of  the  higher  piston  speed  and  more 
rapid  valve  travel,  the  steam  has  a  shorter  time  in  which  to 
enter  the  cylinders  at  the  higher  speed."  This  is  demon- 
strated with  admirable  clearness  by  a  series  of  indicator  dia- 
grams, which  show  that  under  the  same  conditions,  excepting 
that  the*  speeds  were  different,  the  average  pressure  in  the 
cylinders  varied  from  51.5  lbs.  per  square  inch  at  a  speed  of 
17  ndles  per  hour  to  86.8  lbs.  at  66  miles  per  hour.  The  point 
of  cut-off  appears  to  be  about  5^  in.  of  the  stroke.  As  the 
author  of  the  paper  says :  "  The  resistance  of  the  train  and 
the  load  increase,  and  the  power  of  the  locomotive  decreases 
with  increasing  speed,  till  the  resistance  and  power  are  equal, 
when  the  speed  becomes  uniform."  Now  it  might  seem  that 
the  average  cylinder  pressure  could  readily  be  increased  by 
simply  admitting  steam  during  a  longer  period  of  the  stroke  ; 
but  if  we  do  this  with  heavy  trains  and  high  speeds  the  boiler 
will  not  produce  steam  enough  to  supply  the  cylinders,  and  the 
steam  will  also  be  used  more  wastefully  if  it  is  expanded  less. 
Attention  is  called  in  the  paper  to  the  fact  that  the  main  dif- 
ference of  the  diagrams  taken  at  different  speeds  "  lies  in  the 
higher  steam  lines  at  the  lower  speeds"— that  is,  the  steam  is 
maintained  during  the  period  of  admission  at  higher  pressure 
at  slow  than  at  high  speeds.  During  the  latter  the  steam  is 
"  wire-drawn"  as  it  enters  the  cylinder.  One  of  the  purposes 
of  the  paper  is  to  show  that  this  wire -drawing  may  be  reduced 
by  the  use  of  larger  drivers,  Allan  valves,  increased  valve 
travel,  and  greater  length  of  steam-ports,  and  that  there  will 
thus  be  a  material  increase  in  the  power  developed,  with  a  sav- 
ing of  fuel. 

These  are  the  recommendations  for  the  steam  side  of  the  pis- 
tons. Of  course  the  propelling  power  of  a  locomotive  is  rep- 
resented by  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  positive  pressure  on  the 
steam  side  of  the  pistons  and  the  negative  pressure  on  the  ex- 
haust side.  The  latter  is  produced  by  contracted  exhaust 
nozzles,  which  are  necessary  if  the  boiler  capacity  is  small,  by 
excessive  lead,  which  is  needed  if  the  engine  is  overbalanced, 
and  by  inside  lap  or  the  want  of  inside  clearance.  Conse- 
quently ample  boiler  capacity,  which  will  permit  of  the  use 
of  large  exhaust  nozzles,  is  recommended,  with  proper  adjust- 
ment of  lead  to  reduce  compression  and  inside  clearance. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  to  what  extent  a  reduction 
of  compression  would  be  economical,  provided  there  was  no 
momentum  of  reciprocating  weights  to  be  counteracted. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  all  the  power  required 
to  force  the  exhaust  steam  through  the  exhaust  nozzles  is 
waste  effort,  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  steam  and  pistons  is 
concerned  ;  but  an  amount  of  compression  just  sufficient  to  fill 
the  steam  passages  and  clearance  spaces  with  steam  of  boiler 
pressure  is  not  a  waste,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  late  Mr. 
Hoadley,  and,  we  believe.  Professor  Thurston  have  suggested 
that  it  might  be  economical  to  regulate  the  power  of  engines 
by  altering  the  amount  of  compression  instead  of  changing 
the  point  of  cut-off. 

The  subject  of  balancing  engines  is  now  receiving  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  and  several  schemes  are  now,  or  soon  will 
be,  before  the  public,  by  which  the  reciprocating  parts  will  be 
self- balanced.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  to  what  ex- 
tent compression  should  be  carried,  if  the  necessity  of  counter- 
acting the  momentum  of  the  reciprocating  parts  no  longer  ex- 
isted. 


In  this  problem  of  the  locomotive,  as  in  most  other  human 
affairs,  the  question  of  proportion  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
It  is  true  that  with  large  wheels  it  is  easier  to  maintain.the 
pressure  of  steam  in  the  cylinders  during  admission,  but  large 
wheels  are  heavier  than  small  ones — they  require  larger  and 
heavier  cylinders  and  pistons.  All  the  cdnnections  of  these, 
the  axles  and  frames  and  other  parts,  must  all  be  larger  and 
heavier ;  consequently  if  the  wheels  of  an  engine  of  a  given 
weight  are  made  large  and  heavy,  the  boiler  must  be  lighter 
and  smaller,  which  means  contracted  nozzles.  Obviously 
there  might  be  more  loss  from  the  latter  than  gain  from  the 
use  of  large  wheels.  There  is  doubtless  some  relation  between 
the  size  of  the  wheels  and  size  of  the  boiler  which  will  give 
the  best  attainable  results.  This  proportion  is  the  problem 
which  designers  of  locomotives  have  to  work  out. 

The  conclusions  that  Mr.  Quereau  has  drawn  are,  that  for 
fast-running  the  wheels  and  boiler  should  be  big  and  the  steam 
pressure  high,  which  in  a  certain  sense  are  contradictory  con- 
ditions, because  the  bigger  the  wheels  the  smaller  the  boiler 
must  be  with  an  engine  of  a  given  weight,  and  the  higher  the 
pressure  the  greater  the  weight,  and  consequently  the  smaller 
the  size  of  the  boiler.  The  problem,  then,  is  to  so  proportion 
these  organs  and  functions  as  to  get  the  be^l  results. 

Considering  the  importance  which  is  assigned  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  high  steam  pressure  during  admission,  and  reduc- 
ing the  back  pressure  on  the  exhaust  side  of  pistons,  it  is  re- 
markable that  some  of  the  old  or  modified  forms  of  old  valve 
gear,  with  separate  cut-off  valves,  have  not  been  revived.  In 
some  of  these  the  exhaust  was  controlled  by  the  main  or  lower 
valve,  which  had  a  constant  travel,  and  the  admission  was  gov- 
erned by  an  upper  or  cut-off  valve,  with  a  variable  throw. 
Thomas  Winans,  of  Baltimore,  constructed  a  valve  gear  of 
this  kind,  which  was  applied  to  an  engine  called  the  Centipede, 
which  was  built  about  the  year  1855  or  1856.  The  engine  had 
eight  wheels  coupled  of  42  or  48  in.  diameter,  and  a  four- 
wheeled  truck  in  front.  The  front  end  of  the  engine  rested 
on  a  roller  in  the  center  of  the  truck,  so  that  the  truck  could 
move  laterally  in  relation  to  the  engine.  This,  it  is  thought, 
was  the  first  use  of  a  lateral  moving  truck  under  locomotives. 
The  valve  gear  consisted  of  a  lower  main  valve  which  was 
worked  by  a  forward  and  a  back-motion  hook.  On  top  of 
this  was  a  sort  of  gridiron- valve  with  two  or  three  admission 
ports  for  each  end  of  the  cylinder.  It  was  worked  by  an  ordi- 
nary link.  With  this  gear  the  steam-ports  could  be  opened 
wide  at  2  or  8  in.  of  the  stroke,  and  varied  for  each  point  up 
to  full  stroke,  and  in  each  case  gave  a  full  port  opening.  The 
lower  valve  controlled  the  exhaust,  and  having  a  constant 
travel  for  all  points  of  cut-off,  there  was  a  very  small  amount 
of  back  pressure.  This  engine  was  operated  on  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  for  a  nimiber  of  years.  The  valve  gear  gave 
the  most  perfect  theoretical  movement  of  any  locomotive  gear 
the  writer  has  ever  seen,  but  the  valves  were  large,  and  gave 
trouble  from  catting.  A  balanced  arrangement  was  put  on 
them,  but  it  is  thought  was  never  satisfactory.  Possibly  with 
some  of  the  present  approved  methods  of  balancing  valves 
such  a  device  might  be  made  successful. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  engine  was  that  the  cab  was  in 
front.  The  boiler  was  the  same  as  those  used  on  the  famous 
"  camel"  engines  of  that  date,  excepting  that  it  was  some- 
what longer. 

♦ 
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The  "Practical  Engineer"  Pocket-book  and  Diart, 
1894.  227  pp.,  5i  X  3i  in.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Fowler. 
Technical  Publishing  Company,  Manchester,  England. 

This  class  of  books  always  cause  a  reviewer  dismay.  The 
difliculty  of  doing  them  justice  is  somewhat  like  that  which 
would  be  encountered  in  reviewing  a  dictionary.    The  book 
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before  us  is  edited  bj  the  editor  of  the  Praeiieal  JBhioineer,  a 
newspaper  published  in  Manchester,  England.  It  begins  with 
some  explanations  relating  to  mensuration,  which  are  followed 
by  an  excellent  table  of  decimal  equivalents  of  sixty -fourths, 
which  is  followed  by  a  table  of  polygons  giving  their  names 
and  various  dimensions.  Perhaps  most  of  our  educated  read- 
ers think  they  know  the  names  of  various  polygons,  yet  prob- 
ably it  will  be  new  information  to  many  of  tnem  that  a  twenty- 
sided  figure  is  an  ''  eicoeagon." 

^After  the  usual  tables  found  in  such  books  there  is  a  division 
devoted  to  Steam  Boilers,  which  occupies  44  pp.  and  gives  a 
great  deal  of  interesting  and  useful  information.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  The  Steam-Engine,  06  pp.;  Transmission  of  Power 
23  pp.;  Hydraulic  Engineering,  10  pp.  This  is  followed  by 
miscellaneous  data  about  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  is  succeeded 
bv  divisions  on  Cktt  and  Oil-enghies,  16  .^p.  The  book  con- 
cludes with  notes  on  patents  and  a  diary  and  blank  pages  for 
memoranda.  The  book  is  of  convenient  form  and  size  for 
pocket  use,  and  is  strong  on  the  subjects  of  boilers,  steam,  gas 
and  oil-engines. 

A  Practical  Tbeatisb  on  thb  Steam  Engine.  Second 
Edition.  By  Arthur  Rigg.  Spon  &  Chamberlain,  New 
York.    879  pp.,  letterpress,  lOJ  X  8i  in.,  103  plates. 

Those  readers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  first  edition 
of  this  book  are  ignorant  of  one  of  the  best  treatises  on  the 
subject  in  the  English'  language.  The  general  scheme  of  the 
book  is  indicated  by  the  observations  in  the  preface,  in  which 
the  author  says  :  ''^Strange  it  seems  that  in  our  own  country 
there  still  lingers  among  many  clever  practical  men  a  profound 
distrust  for  theorv,  while  in  foreign  countries  engineers  are 
too  apt  to  depreciate  practical  experience.  One  view  is  the 
legacy  of  ignorance,  the  other  the  pride  of  intellect ;  and  both 
are  equally  pernicious." 

On  this  postulate  the  author  has  constructed  his  treatise, 
which,  he  says,  was  '*  ¥nritten  to  describe  various  examples  of 
Fixed  steam-engines,  without  entering  into  the  wide  domain 
of  Locomotive  or  Marine  practice ;  to  give  details  of  construc- 
tion, with  the  principles  bv  which  their  relative  proportions 
mav  be  calculated,  and  to  investii^te  the  more  modern  appli- 
cations of  science  to  the  subject.  In  order  to  avoid  mathemati- 
cal forms  of  expression,  which  are  unfamiliar  to  practical  men, 
the  graphic  method  of  calculation  is  brought  into  prominent 
use,  ana  it  will  be  found  that  with  very  little  attention  a  busy 
engineer  can  adapt  this  Sjrstem  to  ordinary  calculations,  for  it 
has  the  merit  of  extreme  simplicity,  and  can  be  employed  even 
when  more  elaborate  systems  fall." 

^  The  difiFerence  in  the  size  of  the  two  editions  is  indicated  by 
ihe  fact  that  the  first  had  812  pp.  of  letter-press,  and  the  new 
one  has  879.  The  number  or  plates  in  the  old  one  was  94, 
whereas  the  last  has  108.  There  are  24  chapters  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects :  Systems  of  Measurement ;  Matter,  Force  and 
Motion  ;  The  Horizontal  Steam-Engine ;  Cylinder,  Piston  and 
Piston-Rod;  The  Slide-Valve  (Theoretical  Investigations); 
Slide-Valves  (Construction);  Lubrication  and  Lubricators; 
Connecting-Rods  ;  The  Cross-Head  or  Motion  Block ;  Parallel 
Motions ;  Cranks  and  Eccentrics ;  Influence  of  Cranks  and 
Connectinar  Rods ;  Shafts,  Keys  and  Hammers ;  Pedestals 
and  Wall-Boxes  ;  The  Fly* Wheel ;  Steam-Engine  Gk>vcmors  ; 
Condensers  for  Steam-Engines ;  Spanners  and  Nuts ;  Steam- 
Engine  Indicator ;  Steam-Engine  indicator  Diagrams ;  Influ- 
ence of  the  Velocity  of  Reciprocating  Parts  of  Steam-Engines  ; 
Description  of  Illustrations ;  Modem  High-Speed  Steam-En- 
gines  ;  Heat  and  Steam. 

The  most  noteworthy  portion  of  this  book  is  the  part  relating 
tu  the  influence  of  the  velocity  of  reciprocating  parts  of  stesmi- 
engines.  A  preliminary  chapter  elucidates  very  clearly  the 
laws  which  govern  matter  in  its  various  forms  and  motions. 
Probablv  there  are  very  few  engineere  who  could  suocesfuUy 
'  pass  a  rigid  examination  on  these  subjects,  or  who  have  a  per- 
fectly clear  underetanding  of  them.  The  author  of  the  book 
before  us  has  given  his  readera  an  admirably  clear- chapter 
which  is  not  hard  reading,  and  which  requires  only  a  knowl- 
edge of  elementary  algebra  to  underetand  it.  Another  chapter, 
on  the  Influence  of  Cranks  and  Connecting-Rods,  contains  an 
admirably  clear,  graphical  elucidation  of  this  somewhat  intri- 
cate subject.  These  two  chapters,  in  connection  with  the  one 
on  the  influence  of  the  velocity  of  the  reciprocating  parts,  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  satisfactory  and  conclusive  dissertation  on 
the  suoject  that  has  ever  been  written,  and  no  student  or  en- 
gineer interested  in  the  construction  of  the  steam-engine  should 
be  ignorant  of  this  general  subject,  which  Mr.  Rigg  has  ex- 
plained so  clearly.  The  other  portions  of  the  book  can  also 
be  commended  verv  highly,  and  this  and  Holmes's  '*  Treatise 
on  the  Steam-Engine"  are  the  books  which  it  is  always  safe 
to  advise  students,  mechahics  and  engineers  to  study. 


The  type,  paper  and  printing  are  all  good.  The  only  criti- 
cism required  that  is  unfavorable  is  with  reference  to  some  of 
the  engravings.  Some  of  these  are  much  worn,  and  should 
have  been  re-engraved  for  the  new  edition.  Reference  may 
be  made  to  fig.  108  and  figs.  196-322,  which  are  unworthy,  and 
should  be  condemned  and  replaced  by  new  ones. 


LocoxonvB  Mbchakibm  ajxd  Enginbbrikg.  By  H.  C.  Rea* 
fl»n,  Jr.,  Locomotive  Engineer.  296  pp.,  7i  X  6  in.  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York. 

This  book  belongs  to  the  class  which  are  called  "  practical," 
and  has  some  o'f  the  characteristics  of  that  kind  of  literature. 
It  has  never  been  quite  obvious  why  an  author,  when  he  un- 
dertakes to  write  anything  "  practical,"  omits  the  definite  and 
indefinite  articles.  They  often  do  so,  however,  and  such  books 
are  generally  written  in  what  may  be  called  railroad  English. 
As  an  example  of  this,  the  following  opening  sentence  of  our 
author's  second  chapter  is  quoted,  the  woras  which  he  has 
omitted  being  printed  in  brackets.  He  says  :  "  The  steam- 
pipes  in  rthej  smoke-areh  are  connected  to  the  «nd  of  [the] 
steam  or  drv-pipe,  which  is  called  [the]  bulkhead  or  tee-pipe, 
and  [is]  joined  to  [the]  steam  passage  in  [the]  saddle,  as  in 
fig.  6."  Just  why  it  should  make  writing  appear  to  be  more 
"practical"  to  omit  some  of  the  words  which  every  man 
would  use  in  conversation  is  not  clear,  but  such  omission  ia 
very  common  in  the  literature  written  for  and  by  railroad 
men.  This,  however,  is  a  minor  defect  in  a  book  which  haif 
very  much  to  recommend  it. 

Another  peculiarity  of  what  are  called  practical  books  is 
that  authors  of  such  literature  do  not  seem  to  slm^  at  strict 
accuracy  or  lucidity  in  their  statements.  This  is  often- a  seri- 
ous defect.  Ab  examples  of  this  we  may  quote  from  the  firat 
chapter  on  the  locomotive  boiler,  which  gives  a  very  brief  and 
incomplete  description  of  its  consiruction.  It  is  said,  for  ex- 
ample, that  "the  Belpaire  boiler  uses  radial  stajrs."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  nearly  all  Belpaire  boilers,  and  in  the  one 
represented  in  the  author's  ennaving,  the  stay-bolts  are  not 
radial,  but  are  parallel  to  eacn  other,  the  plates  being  flat. 
He  also  says  "  the  mud  cannot  accumulate  on  the  crown-sheet 
as  it  does  when  using  crown-bara."  This  is  hardly  true— it 
can  accumulate  there  as  easily  in  one  boiler  as  in  the  other, 
the  only  difference  being  that  it  can  be  removed  easier  from 
the  Belpaire  crown-sheet  than  it  can  be  from  one  covered  with 
crown-bars.  He  also  says  that  "  the  sheets  (of  a  Belpaire 
boiler)  can  adjust  themselves  to  each  other  better  under  differ- 
ent pressures  and  change  of 'temperature."  It  is  not  quite 
clear  what  this  means.  H»  probably  has  in  his  mind  the  fact 
that  the  flat  top  plates  of  a  Belpaire  fire-box  have  more  flexi- 
bility than  curved  plates  would  have,  and  they  can  thus  dis- 
tribute the  strains  due  to  the  steam  pressure,  which  they  must 
resist,  more  uniformly  on  the  stay-bolts  than  it  would  be  dis- 
tributed if  the  plates  are  cur^d. 

The  different  chaptere  of  the  book  are  on  the  following  sub- 
jects :  The  Locomotive  Boiler ;  Front  End,  or  Smoke-Areh ; 
Steam  Cylinders  and  Connections ;  Locomotive  Frames,  Driv- 
ing-Boxes, and  Spring  Rigghig ;  Rods  and  Connections  ; 
Breaking  of  Rods ;  Valve  Motion  ;  Valve  Setting  ;  The  Com- 
pound Locomotive  ;  Indicator  Cards ;  Descriptions  of  Various 
Systems  of  Compound  Locomotives ;  Injectors,  Safety- Valves, 
Steam  Gaug(^,  etc. ;  Brakes,  Air-Pumps,  Valves,  Pump  Gov- 
ernore,  and  Westinghouse  Brakes. 

The  general  plan  of  the  book  is  to  give  a  brief  descripticm 
of  the  part  treated  of  in  each  chapter,  and  then  give  a  series 
of  .questions  and  answers  by  which  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  management  of  these  parts  are  described.  The  de- 
scriptions have  more  of  the  character  which  an  engineer  or 
fireman  who  seeks  information  about  the  running  of  endues 
would  demand  than  elucidations  of  the  principles  or  methods 
of  construction  of  locomotives.  The  descriptions  are  very 
good  of  their  kind,  and  are  full  of  sugge8tions-HM>me  of  them 
novel— which  will  be  of  very  great  assistance  to  those  who 
have  or  expect  to  have  the  care  of  locomotives. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  compound  . 
locomotives,  and  the  principles  and  details  of  construction  of 
thi&  chief  types  which  have  been  built  in  this  country  are  de- 
scribed. The  author  has  also  given  directions  for  the  man- 
agement and  running  of  compound  locomotives  and  hints  of 
various  kinds,  tellhig  what  should  be  done  in  cases  of  aiccident 
with  such  engines,  which  will  no  doubt  be  read  and  studied 
with  great  interest,  not  only  by  engineere  and  firemen,  but  by 
master  mechanics  as  welL 

The  typography  and  about  half  the  engravings  are  very 
good.  The  questions  and  answers  would,  however,  be  pleas- 
anter  to  read,  and  easier  underatood,  if  they  were  respectively 
printed  in  different  type.    Aa  they  are  now,  it  is  not  always 
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clear  whether  one  is  reading  the^  question  or  the  reply  to  it. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  engravings  are  poor  "  process'' 
copies  of  good  original  illustrations.  Many  of  the  illustra- 
tions in  the 'chapter  on  brakes  are  of  this  kind,  and  are  execra- 
ble ;  and  as  they  represent  complicated  structures,  will  be  in- 
comprehensible to  most  readers;  The  engraving  on  p.  109  of 
the  combined  cylinder-cock  and  startinff-valve  for  vauclain 
compound  engine'  is]  made  from  a  very  oad  free-band  draw- 
ing, and  looks  as  though  it  represented  the  entrails  of  some 
extinc^  animal. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects,  the  book  can  be  recommended 
to  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  it  was  intended.  There  is  an 
Incisive  style  about  it  which  impresses  the  lessons  taught,  and 
sometimes  makes  things  clear  which  perhaps  would  be  less 
apparent  if  described  more  elaborately.  The  author  says  in 
his  preface  that  he  "has  illustrated  the  principal  'break- 
downs '  that  happen  to  a  locomotive,  so  that  when  one  actually 
occurs  on  the  road  the  engineer  can  compare  the  break  with 
the  illustrations  in  the  book,  and  find  out  exactly  what  should 
be  done."    This  statement  gives  the  key-note  to  the  book. 


TRADE   CATALOGUES. 


'  Horizontal  Watbr-Whbbl.  Built  by  the  Swain  Turbine  & 
manufacturing  Company,  Lowell,  Mass.  This  Company  has 
issued  a  sheet  giving  an  excellent  engraving  of  one  of  their 
water-wheels,  with  a  statement  of  its  advantages,  a  table  giv- 
ing the  diameter  of  wheels,  amoimt  of  water  used,  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  H.P.  of  wheels  with  irom  6  ft.  to  50  ft.  fall. 
A  list  of  parties  using  these  wheels  is  also  given. 


DEBCRiPTrvB  Circular  and  Pricb-List  op  Centrifugal 
Pumping  Machinbrt.  8  pp.,  6  X  8i  in*  Morris  Machine 
Works,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.  This  publication  is  what  its 
name  implies,  a  descriptive  circular  and  'price-list,  which  is 
illustrated  by  ^ood  engravings  of  various  kinds  of  centrifugal 
pumps,  but  which  have  not  had  justice  done  to  them  in  the 
printing.    Some  details  of  the  pumps  are  also  illustrated.  * 


The  Am rrtcan  E^jbl  Economizer,  far  Heating  and  Puri- 
fifing  Feed-  Water  for  Steam  Bailers  by  Utilizing  the  Heat  in  the 
Flue  Oases.  The  American  Fuel  Economizer  &  Engineering 
Company,  No.  136  Liberty  Street,  New  York.  88  pp.,  8  X 
lUin. 

This  is  a  beautifully  printed  pamphlet,  with'excellent  paper, 
typography  and  engravings,  but  is  one  of  the  most  provok- 
ingly  incomprehensible  publications  that  has  come  to  hand 
recently. 

Globe  Special  Castings  for  Water- Works.  Builders' 
Iron  Foundry,  Providence,  R.  1/  48  pp.,  3^  X  5i  in.  This  is 
a  new  edition  of  a  catalogue  which  was  noticed  some  months 
ago  in  these  columns.  It  includes  "  globe  specials,  reducers, 
crosses,  curved  pipe,  bends,  elbows,  split  sleeves,  offsets, 
plugs,  caps,  gate-boxes,  strainers,  flange,  and  straight  cast-iron 
pipe."  .The  latter  part  of  the  book  contains  a  somewhat  more 
extended  notice  of  the  Venturi  meter  than  was  given  in  the 
previous  edition  of  this  publication.  A  table  giving  the  thick- 
ness of  metal  and  weight  per  length  of  cast-iron  pipe  adds  to 
its  usefulness. 


*■  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Lathes  and  Other  Machine 
Tools.  Manufactured  by  F.  E.  Re^  &  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
47  pp.,  6  X  9  in. 

This  catalogue  is  made  in  accordance  with  the  dimensions 
recommendea  by  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  for  a 
standard  size,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  conformity 
to  that  recommendation. 

The  lathes  illustrated  are  mostly  of  the  lighter  varieties, 
which  are  well  illustrated  with  excellent  wood-cuts  and  de- 
scribed in  considerable  detail.  The  largest  lathe  illustrated  is 
one  of  30-in.  swing  and  bed  13  ft.  long,  the  smallest  9-in.  swing 
and  3i  ft.  bed.  A  number  of  sizes,  from  16-in.  to  80-in.  swing 
turret  head-lathes,  are  also  illustrated  and  described.  A  variety 
of  appliances  for  use  in  connection  with  the  different  lathes 
is  also  shown.  On  the  last  page  No.  1  and  No.  2  milling 
machines  are  illustrated. 

The  catalogue  is  well  printed  and  has  a  paper  cover,  which 
is  mounted  on  cloth — an  excellent  provision  to  prevent  its  de- 
struction. ^ 


The  Charter  QasEngine.  Manufactured  by  the  Charter 
Gas-Engine  Company,  Sterling,  III.  82  pp..  5  X  7f  in.  This 
pamphlet  gives  chiefly  letters  of  recommendation  froin  users 
of  U^is  engine.  The  latter  part  of  the  book  contains  an  im- 
perfect description  of  the  engine,  but  it  is  without  any  illus- 
trations, and  is  incomprehensible  to  persons  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  principles  and  construction  of  such  machines.  The 
usefulness  of  the  publication  would  be  immensely  increased  if 
the  publishers  would  give  a  lucid  description,  with  suitable 
sectional  engravings,  describing  the  [Principles,  construction, 
and  operation  of  their  engine.  An  excellent  engraving  show- 
ing an  external  perspective  view  of  one. of  these  engines  is 
given  on  the  outside  cover,  but  it  does  not  show  to  advantage, 
as  the  cover  is  a  dark  red  color. 


Hinckley  Automatic  Brake- Slack  Adjuster,  far  Automati- 
caUy  taking  up  the  Slack  in  Brake-Rigging  due  to  Wear  of 
Brake-Shoes  and  Pins,  Stretcli  of  Bads,  etc,  6  X  Hi  in., 
26  pp.    The  Hinckley  Brake  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

This  pamphlet  describes  the  various  appliances  made  by  this 
Company  for  taking  up  the  slack  of  brake-shoes  and  levers. 
These  appliances  are  illustrated  by  very  good  engravings,  most 
of  them  made  from  outline  drawings,  which  show  the  con- 
struction clearly.  A  folded  plate  at  the  end  of  the  book  shows 
graphically  the  operation  or  these  adjusters.  The  Company 
also  send  some  sheets  with  directions  for  applying  the  adjusters 
to  different  kinds  of  brake  apparatus.  It  is  thought  that  it 
would  be  an  advantage  if  the  Company  would  describe  more 
fullv  the  elementary  principles  and  the  construction  of  their 
devices  in  their  catalogues.  It  should  be  remembered  by  those 
who  publish  such  literature  that  most  of  those  who  receive  it 
are  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  appli- 
ances described,  and  do  not  know  how  it  is  constructed  or  the 
principles  of  its  operation.  The  '*  wayfaring  men*'  should 
always  be  kept  in  mind  in  writing  such  descriptive  catalogues, 
and  it  should  also  be  remembered  that  many  of  them  are  closely 
akin  to  fools  in  the  characteristic  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
subject  described. 

Graphite  as  a  Lubricant,  ScientificaUy  and  Practically 
Considered ;  also  its  Value  as  an  Accessory  for  Engineers  arid 
Machinists,  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jerscjr  City, 
N.  J.  16- pp.,  5|  X  7  in.  This  little  pamphlet  contains  ac- 
counts of  various  experiments  and  uses  to  which  graphite  has 
been  put  for  lubricating  purposes,  with  testimonials  from 
various  practical  and  impractical  engineers.  On  the  first  page 
of  the  book  is  the  following  paragraph,  to  which  we  and  prob- 
ably some  of  our  readers  would  like  to  add  an  interrogation 
mark.    The  paragraph  referred  to  is  the  following  : 

'*  The  difference  between  a  perfectly  pure  graphite  and  one 
almost  pure,  but  still  totally  unfit  for  lubricating,  cannot  be 
detected  by  either  sight  or  touch  ;  the  buyer's  only  guarantee 
of  the  purity  is  the  name  and  reputation  of  a  responsible  manu- 
facturer." 

Now  what  we  would  like  to  know,  and  probably  some  of 
the  readers  of  this  pamphlet  will  be  disposea  to  join  us  in  our 
"  quest,"  is  how  do  the  manufacturers  know  whether  the 
graphite  "is  perfectly  pure**?  If  you  can*t  see  nor  feel 
whether  it  is  pure,  how  can  it  be  known  that  it  is  pure  ?  In 
other  words,  the  buyers  and  users  of  graphite  would  like  to 
know  how  it  can  be  tested  to  know  whether  it  is  pure  or  not. 

The  latter  part  of  the  pamphlet  contains  observations  on  the 
nature,  peculiarities,  lubricating  qualities,  and  description  of 
the  uses  of  graphite  as  a  lubricator. 


Catalogue  of  Testing  Machines,  Manufactured  by  Tinius 
Olsen  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    42  pp.,  lOi  X  8i  in. 

We  have  called  attention  a  number  of  times  in  these  pages 
to  the  tact  that  on  many  subjects  trade  catalogues  supply  the 
best  literature  that  is  obtainable.  The  publication  before  us 
is  an  example  of  that  kind.  The  reader  who  has  a  general 
and  perhf^psl  vague  idea  of  the  design,  construction  and  use 
of  testing  machines  and  takes  up  the  catalogue  of  Messrs. 
Olsen  &  Co.  will  probably  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  the 
subject  to  which  it  relates  has  been  developed  beyond  his 
knowledge  of  it  No  less  than  89  different  machines  and  in- 
struments for  testing  various  kinds  of  materials  are  illustrated 
by  engravings,  each  of  which  represents  only  one  of  a  class,  of 
which  there  are  usually  a  number  of  sizes,  with  different  dimen- 
sions and  capacities.  Thus  the  engraving  of  the  first  machine 
illustrated  represents  six  different  machines  of  50,000.  100,000, 
150,000,  200,000,  300,000,  and  400,000  lbs.  capacity.  The 
others  represent  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  different  sizes  of 
machines,  so  that  somewhere  about  ^00  different  macUlQCS  aud 
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Inatruments  are  described  in  the  catalogue,  and  are  made  by 
'  this  Arm.  The  extent  to  which  Buch  macbiaes  aio  now  used 
will  aUo  be  a  surprise  to  many  readers.  On  p.  4  Is  a  list  of 
drms  and  companies  which  are  supplied  with  the  Olsen  ma- 
chines. This  Includes  one  of  400,000  lbs.  capacity,  furnished 
to  the  Johnson  Compauy.  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  two  of  300,000 
ll».  capacity,  15  of  MO.OOO  lb«..  84  of  100,000  lbs.,  80  of  50,000 
1I)S.,  eight  of  40,000  lbs.,  four  of  80,000  ibe.,  two  of  30,000  lbs., 
and  14  of  15,000  lbs.,  or  100  machines  which  are  now  in  con- 
stant use  in  the  works  and  laboralorlee  of  rarious  manufactur- 
ine  estaUishmonts  and  educational  institutions.  This  Includes 
onlj  one  cIbbs  of  machines.  Other  11sl«  of  other  kinds  in  use 
include  tlie  names  of  no  less  than  103  diflerent  firms,  com- 
panies and  Institutions,  which  have  been  supplied  with  appli- 
ances of  this  kind  by  this  Arm,  showing  how  very  general  the 
practice  now  is  of  making  svst«matlc  and  sclentinc  tests  of 
materials  used  in  rarloue  klnos  oC  structures  and  supplied  for 
different  purposes. 
^  The  catalogue  li 

tensile  and  comprei  „  . 

but  special  machines  for  testing  wire  band  iron  and  springs, 
for  subjecting  materials  to  Impact,  transverse  and  torsional 
stniins  for  testing  chains,  bridge  building  material,  cement, 
textile  materials,  yam,  thread  and  oil.  The  catalogue  eives 
an  excellent  idea  ot  the  various  ttses  In  which  testing  machines 


folded  shoet  gives  engravings  and  a  deecripUon  of  a  new  auto- 
matic and  autographic  macnine.  The  last  plate  la  an  outline 
engraving  of  one  of  these  oaachines,  with  a  lull  description  of 
it.  There  are  also  directions  tor  operating  testing  machines. 
The  usefulness  of  the  book  would  be  increased  if  a  short  ele- 
mentary treatise  was  given  on  the  construction  of  testing  ma- 
chines, end  if  the  methods  and  object  of  such  tests  was  de- 
scribed, so  that  a  novice  could  go  to  it  for  information. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  LOCOMOTIVE  PROBLEU. 

Satof  of  Tee  Aubricah  Enoineer  : 

Although  you  announced  in  the  February  issue  that  your 
columns  would  be  closed  thereafter  to  contributions  on  the 
"  Locomotive  Problem,"  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  the  space 
to  point  out  that  although  H.  Ken£  de  Saussure,  In  that  num- 
ber, acknowledges  his  error  In  saying  that  the  position  of 
maximum  piston  velocity  was  when  tne  crank  and  connect- 
ing-rod were  at  right  Bngles,  and  gives  the  geometrical  condi- 
tions which  are  to  be  satieSed,  he  tias  not  given  the  sllghteet 
information  as  to  the  geometrical  construction  necessary  to 
determine  the  position  of  the  cross-head  at  the  moment  of 
maximum  velodty. 
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are  now  employed,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  used. 
The  engrariags,  with  the  exception  of  the  Qrst  one,  which 
represents  this  firm's  exhibit  In  the  Columbian  Exhibition,  are 
all  excellent  wood -engra rings.  The  one  referred  to  Is  hardly 
op  to  the  standard  of  the  rest. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  contains  some  folded  plates,  one 
of  them  showing  a  new  machine,  for  structural  material,  hav- 
ing a  capacity  of  300,000,  300,000,  or  400,000  lbs.    Another 


opposite  angle  somewhere  on  a  vertical  through  the  center  of 
the  cross -head  pin  (which  Is,  of  course,  unlocatM),formsa  right 
angle  at  that  angle  which  is  at  the  center  of  the  crank-pin  at 
the  required  Instant. 

Bo  far  from  being  a  solution  of  tlie  question,  this  Is  no  more 
than  the  equation  of  condlUon  which  results  when  Mr.  Linden- 
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methods  of  •oMng  all  cubic  equations,  I  believe,  vhile  this 

firoblem  requires  a  spedal  solution  to  be  worked  up  for  thia 
odirldiul  case,  vhicn  Is  bj  do  means  an  easy  matter. 

It  Is  possible,  I  know,  for  I  saw  some  years  ago  In  Ibe  Lon- 
don Bantering  a  geometrical  solution  which,  I  think,  was 
said  to  have  originated  with  Profeasor  Ranklne,  but  mj  recol- 
lection Is  that  ft  was  quite  long  and  difficult,  so  that  by  the 
time  the  resalt  Is  reached  the  mlance  of  simplicity  is  on  the 
side  of  the  analytical  method  ;  while  the  geometrical  method 
has  the  further  dlBadvanlage  that,  on  a  sheet  of  paper  of  any 
reasonable  dimensions,  the  desired  angle  could  not  be  obtained 
to  less  than  two  or  three  minutes  of  arc.  and  the  cross-head 
position  not  located  to  more  than  two  places  of  (tecimals  In 
inches.  I  believe  that  this  problem  has  no  practically  useful 
application,  and  therefore  when  we  want  a  solution  of  It  we 
wsnt  one  which  is  satlatactorily  sccurate,  as  Mr.  Linden- 
berger's  Isl  This  being  the  case,  with  all  due  respect  for  M. 
de  Saussuie's  geometrical  solution,  as  far  as  it  goes,  one  can- 
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In  our  Isst  issue  we  published  a  general  description  of  the 
United  States  batUeshlp  Texat.  accompanied  by  lUustratloQB 
of  the  vessel  itself.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  offidals  of 
the  Navy  Department  and  the  contractors  for  the  parts  fur- 
nished, we  are  now  enabled  to  give  a  very  complete  set  of 
illustrations,  lowing  the  method  of  construction  adopted  in 
the  building  of  the  turrets  and  the  mechanism  employed  in 
their  operation.  A  reference  to  the  deck  plan  of  the  ship,  pub- 
lished in  the  March  issue,  shows  that  the  turrets  are  located 
en  ichdon  with  the  forwaird  turret  on  the  port  side,  and  that 
the  two  are  embraced  within  a  redoubt  armor  that  extends 
dlag( 
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ond  was  that  after  he  was  < 
thing. 
Syracubk,  N,  Y, 


e  was  bard  to  catch,  and  tlie  sec- 

5ht,  he  wasn't  worth  a sny- 
.  EsKKi  JoHKBON,  Jr.,  M.E.;^ 


armor,  with  the  three  shot-holes  In  each  plate.  Is  a  reproduction 
of  a  photograph  taken  of  the  test  plate  selected  for  the  ballistic 
trial  for  acceptance.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  the  selection 
of  the  trial  plate  the  Government  representative  and  Inspector 
invariably  selects  what  appears  to  him  to  be  the  poorest  of  the 
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lot  that  has  beea  offered  for  acceptance.  It  was  of  nickel 
steel,  measuring  16  ft.  6  in.  by  8  ft.  4  in.,  with  a  thickness  of 
12  in.  and  weighing  69,128  lbs.  The  test  was  made  at  the 
proving  grounds  of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  at  Reding- 
ton.  Pa.,  on  March  22, 1893,  with  the  results  given  in  the  table 
on  the  previous  page. 

The  test  resulted  in  the  acceptance  of  the  ffroup  of  plates, 
and  is  noticeable  for  the  entire  absence  of  cracking. 

Referring  now  to  the  full-page  engraving  of  the  turret,  the 
construction  is  at  once  apparent.  The  redoubt  armor  extends 
from  the  top  of  the  main  deck  platinir  for  a  height  of  8  ft. 
3^  in.  to  the  top  of  the  upper  deck.  Its  sides  are  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  it  has  a  uniform  thickness  of  12  in.,  with  a 
iMtcking  of  wood  6  in.  thick.  The  wood  is  in  turn  held  by  a 
heavy  plate  framing  strengthened  by  horizontal  plates  kept  in 
position  by  angle  Irons.  The  whole  is  cappea  bv  a  glacis 
plate  8  in.  thick,  and  so  tapered  off  on  the  outer  edge  that  in 
case  it  is  struck  by  a  shot,  the  latter  will*  glance  and  strike  the 
armor  of  the  turret.  The  turrets  are  26  ft.  6  in.  outside  diam- 
eter, and  the  armor  plates  are  bent  at  Bethlehem  to  conform 
thereto.  The  photo-engraving  of  the  test  plate  of  the  turret 
armor  gives  a  good  idea  of  its  general  appearance  after  the 
trial.  Like  that  of  the  redoubt  armor  alreaay  referred  to,  this 
plate  secured  the  acceptance  of  the  turret  plates.  It  is  a  nickel 
steel  plate  measuring  15  ft.  7  in.  X  6  ft.  2  in.  with  a  thickness 
of  12  in  and  weighing  48,400  lbs.  It  was  tested  at  the  Red- 
ington  proving  grounds  of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company  on 
May '31,  1898,  with  the  results  given  in  the  accompanying 
table : 


and  toughness  resulting  from  forging,  and  because  anv  slieht 
uneven ness  on  the  back  side  can  be  taken  care  of  by  bedding 
the  plate  into  its  wooden  backing,  to  which  it  is  drawn  by 
holding  bolts. 

The  prelimmary  machining  consists  in  trimming  the  plates 
on  their  longer  edges  to  somewhat  full  of  their  finished  width, 
and  in  beveling  or  rounding  the  edges  if  required.  This 
work  is  done  with  cold  saws,  planers  and  milling  machines. 
The  metal  is  left  on  ends  of  plates  for  further  testing.  After 
the  first  machining  the  plates  are  sent  to  the  7,00N0-ton  bending 
press  to  be  bent  or  curved  as  per  templates ;  they  are  then 
ready  for  tempering. 

The  operation  of  tempering  requires  a  powerful  crane,  large 
heating  furnaces  and  a  great  tank  of  oil.  Its  object  is  to 
toughen  the  steel  and  give  to  it  the  proper  hardness,  and  it 
calls  for  much  experience  and  skill. 

After  tempering  further  test  specimens  are  cut  from  the  ends 
of  the  plates  in  order  to  determine  the  physical  qualities  re- 
sulting from  the  treatment.  If  the  qualities  are  satisfactory, 
the  plates  are  ready  for  the  ballistic  test,  and  a  plate  for  tms 

furpose  is  chosen  from  the  lot  or  group  by  the  Naval  Inspector, 
f  the  ballistic  test  is  successful,  the  lot  or  group  which  it  rep- 
resents is  ready  for  finishing. 

The  finishing  consists  in  *'  rectifying"— that  is,  slightly 
bending  at  the  press  to  bring  the  plates  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  shape  of  the  templates,  and  inaccurately  machining  all  the 
edges  to  required  dimensions. 

The  last  operation  is  Uie  drilling  and  tapping  of  the  bolt- 
holes  in  back  of  plates,  for  the  bolts  which  hold  the  plates  in 
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The  remarkable  results  obtained  are  such  that  the  manufac- 
turers are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  high  grade  of  the 
plates  turned  out.    It  will  be  interesting  here  to  call  attention 
to  the  methods  pursued  at  South  Bethlehem  in  the  making  of 
these  exceedingly  heavy  plates.    In  the  first  place,  all  of  the 
machinery  and  the  whole  plant  employed  had  to  be  designed 
and  constructed  from  the  very  foundations,  and  this  will  form 
a  lasting  monument  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  John  Fritz  as  the 
last  notable  engineering  feat  of  his  career.    The  specifications 
of  the  Navy  Department  require  that  the  ingot  shall  weigh  at 
least  twice  as  much  as  the  finished  plate,  m  order  that  per- 
fectly sound  and  solid  metal  may  be  secured,  and  all  pipings 
be  cut  off  in  the  ample  shrink  head  that  has  been  allowed. 
The  steel  is  melted  in  open-hearth  furnaces,  and  drawn  out 
into  ladles  having  capacities  of  from  40,000  to  90,000  lbs. 
each.    These  ladles  are  mounted  upon  trucks  that  travel  over 
rails  laid  along  each  side  of  the  casting  pit.    The  ingot  molds 
are  set  up  in  this  pit,  and  in  casting  the  larger  ingots,  the  con- 
tents of  several  ladles,  each  consisting  of  the  charge  of  one 
furnace,  are  poured  into  one  mold.    Thua  an  ingot  weighing 
110  tons  can  readily  be  cast.    After  an  ingot  has  been  allowed 
to  cool  in  its  mold  for  several  days  it  is  taken,  while  still  hot, 
to  the  great  125-ton  hammer  or  14,000-ton  press  and  forced 
down  to  the  proper  thickness,  that  portion  or  the  ingot  which 
was  cast  at  the  bottom  forming  the  body  of  the  plate. 
.    In  the  case  of  plates  tapering  in  section,  the  taper  is  usually 
formed  in  forging.    The  faces  of  the  plates  are  completed  in 
this  operation— that  is,  they  are  not  as  a  rule  subsequently 
machined,  but  are  used  black  as  they  leave  the  hammer  or 
press,  except  that  some  of  the  scale  is  removed  by  chipping. 
When  the  plate  is  forged  to  the  required  thickness,  and  some- 
what full  of  width,  a  large  amount  of  metal  from  the  top  of 
the  ingot  and  a  small  amount  from  the  bottom  is  cut  off  at 
the  hammer  or  press.    The  plates  are  then  annealed.    After 
annealing,  test  specimens  are  taken  from  each  end  of  plates 
to  determine  the  physical  qualities  of  the  steel  in  its  natural 
or  annealed  condition,  and  chemical  analyses  are  made.    If 
tests  are  satisfactory,  the  plates  are  then  ready  for  preliminary 
machining. 

As  already  stated,  the  flat  faces  are,  as  a  rule,  not  machined. 
It  is  unnecessary,  because  the  front  side,  which  is  exposed  to 
the  impact  of  the  shot,  should  possess  all  the  surface  hardness 


position  on  the  ship.  These  bolts  vary  in  diameter  from  1.5  in. 
to  3  6  in.,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  and  are 
spaced  about  2  ft.  apart  each  way,  or  one  every  4  ft.  of  sur- 
face. From  the  above  description,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
whole  manufacture  is  one  requiring  ^reat  care  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  conditions  both  chemical  and  physical  at  every 
step,  and  the  wonderful  results  of  the  ballastic  tests  already  re- 
ferred to,  where  several  8-in.  shots  striking  with  an  energy  of 
nearly  7,000  foot-tons  fail  to  develop  any  cracks,  indicate  to 
what  perfection  the  production  of  this  material  has  been 
brought. 

lleturning  now  to  the  engraving  of  the  turret  after  this 
digression,  we  find  that  it  Is  protected  by  12-in.  armor  backed 
by  6  in.  of  wood  and  covered  with  a  li  in.  plate.  The  arma- 
ment of  each  turret  consists  of  one  12-in.  breech-loading  rifle, 
which  is  given  the  proper  elevation  for  firing  by  the  hydraulic 
lift  shown  in  the  vertical  section  of  the  turret  at  the  upper 
left-hand  corner  of  the  engraving. 

That  portion  of  the  turret  which  comes  back  of  the  redoubt 
armor  is  constructed  of  shape  irons  and  has  the  form  of  an  in-, 
verted  truncated  cone.  Starting  in  with  a  diameter  of  24  ft. 
6  in.  just  back  of  the  wooden  backing  of  the  armor,  it  tapers 
down  to  a  diameter  of  22  ft.  at  the  floor-line..  The  main  floor 
framing  of  the  turret  is  formed  of  what  may  be  termed  a  cir- 
cular box  girder  built  up  of  li  In.  plates  and  heavy  angles 
with  a  depth  of  19^  in.  This  framework  is  carried  on  a 
wooden  lining,  which  in  turn  rests  in  a  cast  ring  that  is  car- 
ried directly  on  the  conical  rollers  7  in.  in  diameter.  The 
rollers  run  on  a  circular  casting  that  is  carried  on  wood  bolted 
to  the  upper  plating  of  the  main  deck. 

Each  turret  is  provided  with  two  small  conning-towers 
located  on  either  side  of  the  gun,  and  provided  with  suitable 
arrangements  for  handling  the  turret  and  the  gun,  with  indices 
denoting  the  positions  of  both  As  we  have  already  said,  the 
work  of  moving  the  turret,  training  the  gun.  and  hoisting  the 
ammunition  is  all  done  by  hydraulic  nukchinery.  For  this 
purpose  there  is  a  hydraulic  plant  for  each  turret,  each  con- 
sisting of  two  independent  pumps  built  by  W.  T.  Davidson, 
and  to  which  we  will  again  refer.  The  specifications  required 
that  the  combined  capacity  of  the  pumps  for  each  turret  should 
be  400  galls,  per  minute  at  a  pressure  of  1,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch.j 
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There  are  two  gears  for  reTolriaK  each  turret  meehtnr  In 
with  a  rack  bolt«d  to  the  main  deck.  The  rack  U  made  of 
cut  Bt«el  with  sbrouded  teetii  and  In  sections.  Theplnlona 
ere  of  composition,  with  a  disineter  of  18i  in.  on  their  pitch 
drcles  and  a  face  of  8|  in.  Ample  provlBloD  Is  made  for  oiling 
the  pinions  and  racks,  and  a  brass  drip-pan  is  piaced  inside 
tlie  rack  and  extending  beneath  the  pinion  In  all  of  Its  posi- 
tioos.  Tike  pinions  are  keyed  directly  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
main  shaft  of  the  turning  engloea.  Wtaen  the  contract  (or  the 
maciiinery  of  the  Teixu  was  taken  by  the  Richmond  Ixtcomo- 
tive  Works,  there  were  no  hydraulic  enfrfnes  inanufactured  in 
this  country  that  were  at  all  auilable  for  the  work  proposed. 
The  requirement  was  that  each  en^ne  should  hare  sufflcient 
power  to  turn  tlie  turret  at  the  rate  of  one  revolution  per  min- 
ute, with  the  gun  run  out  and  the  ship  on  an  eren  keel,  while 
the  two  together  are  capable  of  doing  the  same  work  when  the 
vessel  is  heeled  10°.  With  this  problem  In  view,  the  hydraulic 
enginee  which  we  Illustrate  were  designed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Mel- 
len.  Chief  Draftsman  of  the  Richmond  Locomotive  Works. 

Before  entering  into  the  details  of  the  en- 
gines, it  will  be  well  to  pass  in  brfef  review 
some  of  the  arrangements  o(  the  piping,  valves, 
etc..  In  connection  with  them.  There  are  slop- 
valves  in  both  the  pressure  and  ezhaiistpipes, 
so  that  either  engine  can  be  shut  ofl  Id  case  of 
accident.  In  each  sigUtiog  station  or  connlng- 
tower  there  !■  a  hand-lever  for  conirolllng  the 
movement  of  the  turret,  which  moves  the  valve 
of  a  supplemental  hydraulic  cylinder  through 
a  floating  lever,  so  that  the  piston  follows  the 
motion  of  the  hand-lever,  while  the  piston  of 
this  cylinder  works  through  a  system  of  levers 
and  operatee  the  reversing  valve  of  the  turret 
engines.  The  revening  valve  is  also  so  con- 
nected to  a  Ooating  lever  Hiat  when  the  turret 
has  revolved  to  a  prescribed  limit  It  (the  re- 
versing valve)  is  automatically  closed.  The 
attachment  is  also  so  made  that  in  case  of  such 
leakage  of  the  valves  as  to  allow  the  turret  to 
run  beyond  the  limits  prescribed,  the  engines 
will  be  reversed.     Tlie  hand-levers  in  the  tur-  ^      ■ 

rets  are  provided  with  locomotive  latches  and 
quadrants.  Relief  valves  are  so  Btted  and  ad- 
justed that,  when  the  water  is  shut  off  or  the 
engines  reversed,  the  momentum  of  the  turret 
is  gradually  overcome  by  the  action  of  these 
valves. 

Each  turret  is  also  provided  with  an  hydrau-  —    "■ 

lie  locking  device,  consisting  of  a  cylinder, 
plunger,  and  locking  bolt  with  the  necessary 
valve  gear.  The  end  of  the  bolt  is  tapered  to 
facilitate  entering  the  lockins  slots,  of  which 
there  are  two,  one  for  each  loading  position. 
There  is  also  an  Interlocking  device  to  prevent 
the  bolts  being  shot  while  pressure  Is  upon  the 
turning  engines,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  latter 
being  put  In  motion  until  the  locking  bolts  are 
withdrawn. 

For  a  further  facilitation  of  the  work  there 
is  an  index  in  each  turret  in  plain  view  of  the 
man  stationed  at  the  locking-bolt  lever,  and  an  electric  bell  in 
each  sighting  station,  which  Is  so  arranged  as  to  give  warn- 
ing of  the  approach  to  either  loading  poattion. 

Reverting  now  to  the  details  of  the  turret-turning  machinery, 
we  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  simple  manner  in  whicli 
all  of  the  details  have  been  worked  out.  As  we  have  said,  the 
engines  were  designed  at  the  Richmond  Locomotive  Works 
for  tills  particular  place,  and  are  of  the  three-cylinder,  single- 
acting  type  with  cylinders  set  at  intervals  of  ISO".  They  lie 
in  a  horizontal  plane  and  work  upon  a  vertical  shaft  carrylog 
a  pinion  at  its  lower  end.  The  cylinders  have  a  diameter  of 
7i  in,  and  are  lined  with  a  composition  bushing  j  In.  thick. 
The  stroke  is  12  in.  The  piston  packing  Is  ot  U  secgon, 
though  it  Is  so  held  by  the  follower  [see  sectional  view)lliat 
it  is  converted  Into  a  cup  packing.  The  rod  Is  connected  to 
the  piston  by  a  T  head  and  oscillating  bearing  without  any 
take-up.  The  ends  of  the  rods  bear  directly  against  the  bush- 
ing of  crank-pin,  and  are  held  in  position  by  return  rings  on 
the  bushing  and  washer,  as  shown  in  the  section.  The  valves 
are  plain  pistoa-valves  of  the  D  type,  and  are  all  driven  by  the 
same  eccentric.  The  working  diameter  of  the  valve-chest  is 
5  in.,  and  it  is  lined  with  a  composition  bushing  -ft  in.  thick. 
The  valves  are  of  composition  with  no  packing,  while  tlie 
valve-stem  is  packed  with  a  stuffing-box  and  gland.  The  en' 
gine,  in  order  to  turn  the  turret  In  the  time  specified,  must 
make  about  11  revolutions  per  minute.  They  are  reversed  by 
a  special  valve  shown  in  half-section  and  elevation,  which 


converts  the  exhaust  passage  of  one  motion  to  the  inlet  passage 
of  the  other.  The  construction  will  be  readily  understood 
from  the  engraving.  The  inlet  is  at  the  left  of  the  portion 
shown  In  section.  An  eiamlnallon  of  the  drawing  shows  that 
the  openings  above  and  below  the  inlet  are  closed  by  a  packed 
valve  seated  on  the  metal  of  the  casing.  These  two  valves 
move  In  opposite  directions,  and  the  opening  ot  one  lends  to 
hold  the  other  still  more  flrmly  upon  its  seat  by  the  extension 
of  the  spring  shown  in  the  side  elevation.  The  oombination 
of  levers  Is  such  that  as  one  valve  rises  it  lifts  its  lever,  and  the 
spring  connecting  the  two,  causes  the  other  to  hold  its  valve 
down  against  its  seat.  The  operating  lerer  at  the  top  of  the 
engraving  is  also  so  arranged  that,  as  the  inlet-valve  is  raiscMl, 
the  corresponding  exhaust'- valve  in  the  second  casing  is  low- 
ered. The  supply  water  then  enters  the  passage  and.  If  the 
lower  inlet-valve  is  opened,  passes  out  through  the  lower 
flanged  opening  to  the  engines,  doing  its  work  and  returning 
to  the  reversing  valve  by  way  o(  the  upper  Hanged  opening. 
The  upper  valve  of  the  exhaust  casing  being  open,  the  exhaust 
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water  Sows  down  through  It  to  a  central  cavity  and  escnpcs 
by  a  similar  flanged  opening  in  the  riglit  band  casing  (not 
shown),  to  that  by  which  it  entered  at  the  left. 

If  the  engines  ate  to  be  reversed,  the  upper  left-hand  valve 
Is  opened  and  the  upper  ceotr^  Hanged  opening  to  the  engines 
becomes  the  supply  and  the  lower  the  exhaust,  thus  causing 
the  desired  reversal  o(  the  matlou. 

Cup  packing  is  used  throughout  this  valve,  and  composition 
metal  is  used  for  all  of  the  moving  parts. 

After  (he  exhaust  has  passed  the  reversing  valve  It  is  led 
directly  to  the  center  of  the  turret  and  into  the  pivot  pipe. 
This  consists  of  a  stand  located  in  the  center  and  receiving  the 
pressure  pipe,  as  indicated  on  the  engraving.  The  supply 
water  Is  led  up  through  a  cerltral  pipe  to  a  point  near  its  upper 
extremity,  whence  It  goes  to  the  revereing  valve,  returning 
from  which  it  enters  an  annular  apace  and  comes  down  and 
out  at  the  discharge  pipe,  as  shown,  Tlie  Hanged  connections 
for  leading  off  the  supply  and  receiving  the  exhaust  are  on  a 
separate  casting  that  turns  about  the  central  supply  pipe  with 
the  turret.  This  casting  is  packed  above  and  below  the  flanges 
with  cup  packings,  and  is  held  down  in  place  by  the  flange 
held  to  the  top  of  the  supply  pipe  by  the  eiud  and  nut,  as 

The  specifications  required  that  there  should  be  an  auto- 
matic pressure  regulator  with  an  adjustable  relief  valve,  and 
so  arranged  as  to  stop  and  start  the  pumps  when  required 
without  allowing  the  water  pressure  to  fall  below  950  lbs. 
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e-essure.  In  order 
tor,  which  we  illuBtrate,  wu  deatgued  by  Ht.  Heltca. 
It  coDslsta  of  a  crllnder  oF  compoillioD  metal  la  which  a 

RiaCoB  pocked  with  leather  has  a  free  motion,  being  protected 
\>m  Blrlklng  too  aevere  e,  blow  against  either  head  by  the 


air  must  be  compressed  in  two  stages,  first  by  an  air  pump 
actuated  by  steam,  and  second  bj  an  air  compressor  actuated 
by  Ihe  water  pressure  directly  from  the  mala  pressure  pipes. 
As  tlie  air  eDt«rs  from  the  air  pump  It  forces  Ihe  ram  dixcn 
until  it  reaches  the  bottom  end  of  the  stroke,  where  It  remains 


RBVBRSISG  VALVB  FOR  TURRET  SNGIHS  DMITSD  STATES  BATTLB8EIP  "TEXAS," 


rubber  packing  shown.  Water  pressure  is  admitted  at  the 
rod  end  through  the  3i  in.  opening,  aad  compressed  air  comes 
In  at  the  other.  As  the  water  pressure  rises  it  forces  Ihe  t^ 
toD  against  the  air.  and  the  roa  sliuls  off  tjie  pumps  through 
suitable  connections.  As  water  Is  drawn  from  the  supply 
pipes,  the  air  forces  the  piston  back  and  starts  the  pumps. 
The  back  end  of  this  regulator  is  connected  with  an  air  com- 
pressor that  nutintains  a  constant  pressure  in  this  cylinder  and 
an  expansion  tank  or  air  vessel. 


DDtil  It  is  required  to  have  the  pressure  or  the  toIuuw  of  air 
increased  in  Ihe  air  vessel,  when,  by  a  simple  movemeat  of 
tiie  lever  operating  the  valves  shown  in  flg.  1,  the  horizontal 
valve  is  opened  and  the  water  pressure  let  in  to  a 


per  and  the  motion  of  the  lever  Is  reversed,  then  the  w 
below  the  piston  ezhausls  to  the  tank,  and  the  operation  is  re- 
peated when  required.    As  no  air  ia  used  except  that  of  leak- 


Am  COHPRBSSOR  iraiTBD  STATES  BATTLESHIP  "TEXAS. 


This  compressor  consists  essentially  of  a  cylinder  liaving 
two  diameters  and  in  which  a  long  plunger  moves  to  and  fro 
freely.  A  sectional  view  of  the  head  of  the  small  end  of  the 
cylinder  shows  it  to  be  provided  with  two  valves  held  to  Iheir 


age,  an  automatic  operation  of  this  compressor  Is  not  consid- 
ered necessary,  although  such  an  arrangement  could  easily  be 
attached.  Should  the  air  pressure  In  the  air  vessel  fall  below 
a  certain  point,  there  Is  a  tell-tale  leah  hole  In  the  pislon  to  call 

aw  iiy  Bpmiui.  attention  to  the  fact. 

Due  to  the  high  pressure  ol  1,000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  the  ■*      We  now  couie  to  the  hydraulic  pumps  supplying  the  pres- 
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sure  for  the  macbiDerv  juBt  described.  Fbey  were  built  bj 
M.  T.  Davldsoa,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  are  tour  in  number. 
each  being  double-pluDKer  pumps.  "^^^  ^re  arraQged  to 
work  in  pain,  one  pair  for  eacb  turret.  The  engraving  gives 
an  ides  of  their  gcnerat  eitemai  appearance.  Owing  to  tbft 
limited  apace  available  and  the  peculiar  service  demandciJ  of 
them,  these  pumps  were  especially  designed  for  Lite  place.  The 
steam  cylinders  are  34  Iq.  in  diameter  with  a  stroke  of  24  in. . 
and  the  water  cylfodere  are  made  with  a  diameter  oF  Sfin. 
The  BtMun  pressure  is  100  Iba.  to  the  square  inch,  and  the 
water  presaure  to  be  developed  is  1,000  lbs.,  in  accordance  with 
the  speclScBtfons  as  already  mentioned  ;  the  mazfmum  speud 
being  too  ft.  of  piaton  apeed  per  minute. 

The  steam  ends  or  the  cylinders  are  o(  the  regular  David- 
son type,  and  are  Btted  with  metallic  packing  in  the  atuffing- 
boxes.  The  main  valve  is  a  pieton  vaive  operated  by  a  rock- 
ing Talve  driven  directly  from  the  main  piston-rod. 


C  FOR  THS  TURKET  OF  THB  "TBXAa"! 


Owing  to  the  dllHculty  that  has  beAi  experienced  in  licavy. 
pressure  pumps  of  sCrengtltcning  the  Bat  valve  surfaces,  each 
water  valve  in  tliis  pump  baa  a  separate  cylindrical  pocket  or 
chamber  and  each  two  contiguous  valves  have  their  own  inde- 
pendent outlet  to  the  manifold,  no  valve  plate  being  used  at 
all.  The  valves  and  valve  seats  are  of  phosphor  bronze,  the 
valves  having  a  lift  of  i  in.  They  are  very  easy  of  access,  and 
any  valve  may  be  removed  by  iinacrewing  the  cap  screwed  in 
above  it.  Eacb  pump  weighs  4,500  lbs.,  and  has  a  length  ot 
about  9  ft.  over  all  ;  the  width  ix  38  In.  Each  pair  of  pumps. 
witli  all  flitlogs,  tanks  and  attachmeota,  occupy  a  apace  of  9 
ft.  6  in,  X  7  ft.  6  in.,  with  ample  room  left  to  remove  cylinder 
heads  or  doing  any  other  necessarv  work  of  examination  or 
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B  Point,  Md.,  without  incident  or  hitch  of  any 

— Conlracts  have  been 
sissippl  Kivet  at  New 
Orleans,  and  Ihe  Phicnix  Bridge  Ckimpany.  of  Phixnixvillc, 
Pa.,  will  t>e  the  builders.  The  structure  is  to  be  about  2  miles 
long,  double  track  Ihroughout.  The  approach  spans  vary  in 
length  from  25  to  ISO  fl.,  as  the  heights  of  the  supporting 
lowers  increase.  The  river  portion  oi  the  bridge  ia  tu  be  a 
cantilever  structure  with  two  anchor  arms  of  608  ft.  each,  and 
a  central  span  of  1 .070  ft. 

Spaniah  Catb.— In  the  construction  of  passeager  cars  In 
Spain,  the  system  followed  is  almost  analogous  to  metliods 
prevailing  in  the  principal  European  car-works.  Theakcltton 
> 1  ■.■..  u.ji_.  ■ 1- — iiymadeof  selected  oak  and  elm, 


frame  of  the  bodies  is 


HEAD    OF  AIR  COUPRBSSOR,  SHOWING  VALVES.    ' 

while  mabngany  or  teak  provides  fijr  ilie  oul«r  roof,  and  re- 
ceives nothine  out  a  coat  of  varnif>h.  As  to  the  interior,  the 
sides  arc  fixed  up  with  painted  red-^ine  linings,  or  with  fine 
woods,  or  tapestry -covered,  dependmg  on  the  rank  of  Ihe 
car.  It  is  usual  to  build  with  all  iron  framea,  steel  axlea, 
steel-tired  witeels,  the  wheel  centers  being  of  stamped  or 
forged  iron.     These  central  parts  are  never  made  of  cast  ir 


i  ordinarily 


a 


nowadays. 

followed  in  the  buihlB  of  c 
common  European 
ones,  which  range 
from  6  lo  9  m.  long, 
with  a  box  width  of 
2iU>aiin.  The  long 
passenger  cars  com- 
mon to  the  United 
States,  bogle  mount- 
ed, were  lutroduced 
several  years  agoin- 

slowly  but  steadily 
coming  into  favor. 
The  chief  car-build- 
eiB  of  the  peninsula, 
Sociedad  Materia  1 
para  Ferrocarriles, 
of  Barcelooa.  are 
constructing  a  num- 
ber of  them. 

Narrow-gauge  freight  cars  are  al^o  made  on  a  larj^  scale  in 
Iberia,  to  a  gauge  of  1  m.  (5  ft.  4  iu.),  I'hc  construction  ia 
similar  to  those  run  on  the  standard  Sft.  gauge.  Tliey  weigh 
about  6,000  lbs.,  and  are  registered  for  carrying  14,5t>01bs.~ 
Tht  Indian  Engineer. 

Parrots  at  Station  Callers.— An  exchange  is  autiiorlty  for 
the  statement  tliat  almost  every  station-master  on  a  German 
railway  has  a  parrot  or  starling  so  trained  that  wlicnever  a  train 
draws  up  to  the  platform  it  commencca  calling  out  the  name  of 
the  station  most  distinctly  :  and  not  ^nl.v  this,  but  continues  do- 
ing so  while  the  train  remains  there.  While  we  have  not  seen 
this  remarkable  example  of  saving  in  lung  power  In  our  travels 
over  Germany,  the  scheme  is  certainly  ii  simple  one.  How 
would  it  do  to  have  the  parrot  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  ordinary 
train-hand  who  naturally  inquired  from  Mr.  Depew  what 
kind  of  a  tenor  he  would  expect  lo  f[cl  fur  |40  a  monlh,  when 
Ihe  rule  was  issueil  on  the  New  York  Ccntrikl  &  Hudson  Itivcr 
Railroad  that  all  stations  should  be  announced  dlslincllv? 
The  ouly  time  we  have  ever  heard  the  stations  announced  dis- 
tinctly was  when  we  were  in  company  with  some  of  the  upper 


Lj^r_ 


Fig.  I. 
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oMcialaof  a  railrooil  ;  then  tlmlcnor  voice  of  the  brakemaD  has 
no  diftlculty  in  obUtinine  a  distinct  enunciation,  but  upon  Ihe 
dleappeurunce  of  the  olilcial  the  voice  ut  once  relapses  into  a 
long  howl,  which  is  utt«rl;  unintelligible,  Perhaps  if  each 
braKemaD  were  equippi^  with  a  parrot  the  iniproTetnent  in 
service  would  be  very  great. 

Raising;  «  Oo-ton  Engine.^Tbe  Portland  JhtnKiipt  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  raising  of  a  Canadian  Pacific 
mogul  engine  that  ran  off  an  embankment  into  Harvey  Lake 
00  the  night  of  January  13.  The  work  was  carried  on  under 
great  difffculdeB,  with  the  thermometer  often  being  at  30°  be- 
low zero,  and  with  a  snow  blowing  over  the  lake  at  times  more 
than  no  inlica  an  hour,  causing  a  suspension  of  the  work  for 
days  at  a  time.  In  preparing  1o  raise  tlie  locomotive,  weigh- 
ing 00  tons,  16  boles,  3^  in.  diameter  and  30  In.  deep,  were 
ddlted  io  the  solid  rock,  and  as  many  steel  posts  were  planted 


customed  to  iron  Bboes  when  sliod  wllb  sbocs  of  aluminium 
imagine  themselves  barefooted,  and  are  as  careful  in  planting 
their  steps  as  if  they  were  unshod.  The  ^oes  open  nut  as  tlie 
hoof  expands,  and  consequently  never  cramp  it.  An  alumin- 
ium horse-sboc  will  last  from  40  to  60  days,  according  Io  the 
composition  of  the  allov  and  the  'kind  of  work  done  by  the 
htrse.  M,  Japy  concludes  that  aluminium  can  be  utilized  In 
shoes  for  race  and  carriage  horses,  and  that  it  may  be  of  eer* 
vice  in  the  Irealment  of  diseases  of  the  lioof.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  used  only  by  persons  experienced  In  working  Ibe 
metal.— J^Tmiar  &ieau  MoiUhiy. 

Wind -Power  and  Electricity.— Professor  James  Blytli,  wbo 
has  been  experimealing  in  the  utilization  of  wind- power  for 
the  generation  of  currents,  was  the  first  to  make  trial  of  the 
windmill  at  Marykirk,  in  Scotland.  He  first  adopted  the 
English  type  of  windmill  having  four  arms  and  canvas  sails  ; 


tbe  surface,  t 


HYDRAULIC  PRBSStlKB  RBQULATOR  UmTBD  STATES  BATTLESHIP  "TBZAS." 

and  set  In  lead.  Tbese  were  for  fastening  guy  lines  and  pur-  but  the  sails  were  too  easily  torn  during  a  headwind— the  very 
chases,  and  the  men  who  drilled  and  set  the  posts  were  kept  time  they  were  most  required.  Kext  he  used  the  American 
from  freezing  by  the  aid  of  fires  kindled  upon  tbe  snow.  A  type,  having  a  number  of  arms  and  blades  of  cast  iron.  He 
number  of  IngenlouB  faslenings  tor  purchsBe  blocks  were  has  now  devised  a  new  system.  To  four  strong  arms,  eadi 
made  very  near  the  track  by  sinking  heavy  oak  timbers  in  about  2S  ft.  long,  he  attached  semi -cylindrical  boxes,  tbe 
trenebcfl  at  the  ends  of  the  ties  that  were  tamped  with  gravel  opening  of  each  box  being  10  ft.  by  6  ft.  Tbe  vertical  shaft 
and  wet,  which  after  24  hours  were  frozen  so  solid  that  they  Is  a  long  rod  of  iron  E  in.  in  diameter.  At  the  lower  end  It 
were  quite  as,  slrmig  as  tbe  iron  fastenings  upon  the  blufc.  curries  s  massive  pit  wheel,  which  actuates  a  train  of  gearing, 
Very  heavy  sheer  poles  80  ft.  in  length  were  built  and  erected  and  drives  a  fly-wheel  6  ft.  in  diameter.  With  a  fdr  wind 
to  overhang  the  embankment,  and  were  provided  with  two  speed  It  gives  4  electrical  H.P.;  and  it  works  very  satiafac- 
sets  of  very  heavy  ship  blocks  and  falls  for  lifting,  and  two  of  lorily  in  a  strong  gale.- Si«e(rici(y. 
equal  strength  were  placed  in  position  for  pulling  from  the 

bluff.    As  no  diver  whs  emploved,  everything  was  done  from         "  The  Indian  Et^iaeering"  tells  a  slorv  of  the  construe- 
mil  every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  delay     tion  of  tbe  line  from  the  Interior  of  Uancuuna  to  the  coast, 

and  along  which  It  was  re- 
cently proposed  to  make  a 
junction  with  Moukden,  the 
chief  point.  The  engineers 
consulted  the  Tartar  general, 
ahd  the  general,  before  giving 
his    sanction,    consulted     the 

fieomancers,  who  declared  that 
f  the  line  were  laid  along  the 
proposed  track,  the  vertebra 
of  the  dragon  that  encircles 
the  city  would  be  broken  by 
tbe  nails  of  the  sleepera.  Such 
a  contingency  was  too  awful 
to  contemplate,  and  the  gen- 
eral promptly  Informed  the 
engineers  that  the  thing  was 
impossible.  The  latter,  in  de- 
^nir,  lodged  a  protest  with  Li 
tfung  Chang,  wbo,  while 
commending  me  caution  of  bis 
subordinates,  expressed  it  as 
bis  opinion  that  the  hidden 
dragon  would  suffer  no  barm, 
rather  otherwise,  by  the  Inno- 
vation. However,  he  would  refer  tbe  matier  to  the  Bmporor. 
This  struck  terror  into  the  heart  of  the  general,  and  he  again 
consulted  the  geomancers.  Eventually  a  line  was  traced  some 
hundreds  of  yards  away  from  the  site  at  first  propoaed. 

A  Uiii*«raa]  Telescope  Stand.— Tbe  construction  of  a 
good  and  simple  universal  mounting  for  small  telescopes  has 
been  the  aim  of  mnny  Instrument  makers,  and  It  is  pleasing  to 
note  an  advance  in  this  direction  made  by  a  firm  In  Vienna. 
In  their  new  socalled  "  universal  station"  they  have  overcome 
maoT  of  the  main  difflcultieH.  The  chief  point  about  this 
special  kind  of  mounting  la  that  the  observer  can  either  use 
the  telescope  as  a  theodolite— that  Is,  with  circles  reading  alti- 
tude and  a/.imutb — or  by  a  slight  adjustment  he  inay  have  the 
equatorial  mounting  where  the  circles  read  right  ascension  and 


HTDRADLIC  PUMP  UNITED  STATES  BATTLESHIP  "  TEXAS. 

to  trains.    By  the  aid  of  a  swinging  mirror  attached  to  a  long 

pole,  with  light  thrown  upon  it  m  the  night  by  a  dark  lantern, 
successful  fastenings  were  msde  to  the  engine  15  ft.  under 
water  wiih  heavy  grappling  hooks.  The  driving- wheels  were 
badly  entangled  in  bowlders,  rendering  it  next  to  Impossible 
to  move  the  monster.  With  three  locomotives  working  upon 
independent  purchases,  and  aided  by  the  buoyancy  of  the 
water,  it  was  tinally  drawn  to  the  surface.  At  one  time,  while 
•attempting  to  raise  the  engine  and  tender,  it  was  found  that 
the  locomotives  were  exerting  a  force  of  340  tons. 

Alaminium  Horse-Shoes,—  Concerning  his  experience  with 
horse-shoes  of  aluminium.  M.  Japy  reports  that  as  that  metal 
is  four  times  lighter  than  iron,  a  complete  outfit  of  shoes  of  it 
win  weigh  no  more  than  a  single  iron  horse-shoe.    Horses  ac. 
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declination.  Tbia  end  is  gained  by  liinging  what  would  be 
the  polar  axis  on  to  a  pivot  at  the  side  of  the  stand,  thus  allow- 
ing the  axis  to  be  moved  from  the  horizontal  to  the  vertical  or 
any  intermediate  position.  A  strong  metallic  arc  fixed  on  the 
top  of  the  stand  supplies  a  means  of  clamping  this  axis  and 
giving  it  a  slight  adiustment  With  the  axis  vertical,  we  have 
then  practically  a  theodolite  mounting  With  the  axis  out  of 
the  vertical,  a  parallactic  mounting.  It  is  needless  to  saj  that 
this  mounting  is  only  for  small  telescopes,  and  indeed  its  ap- 
plication to  large  ones  is  not  needed. — Nature, 

Incandescent  Gas  Lighting.— Cannel  coal  is  generally  used 
for  enriching  ordinary  coal  gas  and  imparting  to  it  the  standard 
illuminating  power.  Owing,  however,  to  the  decreased  yield 
of  that  mineral,  the  price  of  it  has  gone  up  excessively,  so  that 
gas  engineers  are  casting  about  for  a  substitute.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  has  been  suggested  that  gas  of  a  comparatively  low 
candle  power  might  be  supplied  to  the  public,  and  its  illumi- 
nation raised  by  special  methods  of  burning  it.  In  this  con- 
nection we  may  notice  the  burner  of  the  Incandescent  Gas 
Light  Company,  the  manufacture  of  which  was  recently  in- 
spected at  the  works  of  the  company  in  Palmer  Street,  West- 
minster. This  burner,  which  is  on  the  Welsbach  system,  was 
brought  out  several  years  ago,  but  has  since  been  so  altered 
and  improved  as  practically  to  constitute  a  new  article.  It 
consists  of  a  mantle  which  is  formed  of  an  open  mesh  mate- 
rial, and  is  suspended  over  a  Bunsen  gas  burner.  On  being 
brought  to  a  white  heat  by  the  flame  it  gives  out  a  bright 
glowine  lieht  due  to  the  incandescence  of  the  mantle,  the 
basis  of  which  is  cotton  lace,  impregnated  with  a  chemical 
solution  of  certain  minerals.  The  lace  is  dried  and  the  cotton 
fabric  burned  out,  leaving  a  mantle  which  consists  solely  of 
the  mineral  with  which  the  fabric  was  originally  impregnated. 
After  further  treatment  with  collodion  the  mantle  is  ready  for 
use.  The  points  of  recent  improvements  in  this  mantle  relate 
mainly  to  tne  chemicals  used  in  its  preparation.  The  results 
are  stated  to  be  that,  whereas  formerly  when  burninfi;  8.75 
cub.  ft.  of  gas  an  hour  an  illuminating  power  of  from  2o  to  28 
candles  only  was  obtained,  with  the  mantle  in  its  present  form, 
burning  the  same  quantity  of  gas  per  hour,  a  li^ht  of  60  can- 
dles is  obtained.  Subject  to  the  contingencies  of  practical  use 
the  life  of  a  mantle  is  put  at  800  hours.  The  advantages  of 
the  incandescent  system  are  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  owing 
to  perfect  combustion,  a  diminution  of  heat,  and  a  great  econ- 
omy t>f  gas,  which,  according  to  Professor  Renk,  amounts  to 
as  much  as  50  per  cent,  as  against  the  fishtail  or  the  Argand 
burner.  The  company  are  now  introducing  a  form  of  incan- 
descent lamp  for  street  uae.--Londan  Times. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio's  Cut-off  at  Harper's  Ferry.— The 
new  Baltimore  &  Ohio  route  through  Harper's  Ferry  was  put 
in  operation  recently,  and  after  that  hour  the  old  route,  from 
Sandy  Hook  and  through  the  village  of  Harper's  Ferry,  about 
2  miles  altogether,  will  be  abandoned  and  subsequently  dis- 
mantled, including  the  railroad  portion  of  the  old  bridge. 
The  improvements,  made  at  a  cost  of  about  ^50,000,  include 
2  miles  of  double  track,  a  tunnel  875  ft.  in  length,  under  Mary- 
land Heights,  and  a  new  iron  bridge  of  nine  spans  and  over 
1,000  ft  in  length,  over  the  Potomac  River.  The  bridge  is  of 
considerable  elevation,  being  9  ft.  higher  than  the  old  bridge, 
and  built  to  stand  any  freshet  likely  to  occur,  and  also  to  allow 
free  passage  for  canal  boats  underneath.  The  old  line  from 
Sandy  Hook,  as  will  be  remembered  by  travelers  familiar  with 
the  route,  was  close  alongside  the  water's  edge,  while  the  new 
line  takes  considerably  higher  ground,  and  some  distance  from 
the  river  bank.  The  improvement  was  made  entirely  under 
direction  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Engineering  Department. 
The  junction  of  the  Valley  Road  at  the  Ferry  has  also  been 
changed  to  meet  the  impTovemenU— Baltimore  "Paper. 

Chinese  Obstacles  to  Railroad  Building.— The  late  Mr. 
Charles  Hill,  who  was  actively  interested  in  the  first  unfor- 
tunate railroad  built  in  China,  tells  a  story  of  the  opposition 
met  at  the  hands  of  the  natives  to  the  laying  of  rails,  and 
which  finally  resulted  in  the  tearing  up  and  destruction  of  the 
road  and  property.  In  one  instance  it  became  necessary  to 
pass  the  house  of  a  widow,  and  to  fill  up  a  little  pool  of  stag- 
nant water  near  by.  She  immediately  asserted  that  the  spirit 
of  her  husband  would  not  rest  easy  in  his  grave  with  the  rail- 
road running  between  her  house  and  it,  and  that  the  spirits 
protecting  them  would  be  smothered  by  the  filling  up  of  the 
pool.  The  natives  gathered  in  some  force  to  prevent  the  lay- 
ing of  the  rails,  and  Mr.  Hill  found  himself  deserted  by  ms 
workmen  and  left  alone  to  face  the  mob.  Starting  on  a  retreat, 
he  was  followed  by  the  hooting  assemblage  for  several  miles, 
and  finally  came  to  bay  on  a  narrow  footbridge  crossing  a 
river.  Armed  with  a  strong  cudgel  he  defended  himself,  and 
as  fast  as  his  assailants  came  up  knocked  them  into  the  river, 
rendering  them  unconscious,  but  never  learned  what  harm  he 


had  done.  They  were  armed  with  long  bamboo  poles  with 
which  they  prodded  him  on  the  legs  and  body,  inflicting 
wounds  the  scars  of  which  he  carried  until  his  death. 

Lighthonse  without  an  Attendant.— A  new  lighthouse  has 
been  recently  completed  in  the  estuary  of  the  Gironde  in 
France.  It  stands  on  an  Isolated  rock,  and  its  chief  peculiarity 
is  that  it  is  imoccupied,  although  its  lamp  is  burning  perpet- 
ually. In  order  to  do  away  with  the  lonesome  life  wnlch  is 
led  by  such  keepers  as  those  having  charge  of  the  Eddystone 
Light  in  England,  the  French  engineers  have  devised  a  method 
by  which  me  usefulness  of  the  lamps  could  be  maintained 
without  constant  personal  attention.  The  lamp  which  is  used 
will  burn  continuously  for  one  month  without  being  trimmed 
or  replenished.  The  burning  fluid  used  is  an  ordinary  mineral 
oil.  The  tube  in  the  interior  of  the  lamp  is  furnished  with  a 
wick  having  a  thickness  three  times  as  great  as  that  usuallv 
employed  in  lamps.  Around  the  burning  surface  of  the  wick 
is  a  caKe  made  of  a  patented  preparation  consisting  largely  of 
carbonized  tar.  This  protection  assures  the  operation  and  uni- 
formity of  the  flame.  A  chimney  made  of  mica  is  placed 
arouna  the  flame,  and  this  gives  an  increase  in  the  power  of 
the  light.  The  supply  of  oil  is  from  a  reservoir  containing 
.88  oz.,  the  lamp  consuming  1.8  oz.  each  hour.  To  provide 
for  the  reservoir  being  furnished  with  sufficient  fuel,  a  gauge 
is  fixed  at  its  side  that  governs  the  supply  flowing  in  from 
another  reservoir  at  a  distance,  and  this  gauge  permits  lust 
1.8  oz.  per  hour  to  percolate  from  the  little  supply-pipe  into 
the  Supply  reservoir.  The  diameter  of  the  lantern  is  56  in. 
The  light  can  be  seen  12  miles  at  sea.  The  wick  is  cleansed 
and  drawn  up  gradually  by  the  action  of  the  tar  cake  at  its 
mouth.  The  French  Government  is  also  said  to  be  arranging 
to  put  up  other  lighthouses  in  which  a  perpetual  electric  light 
can  be  controlled  by  wires  running  through  a  submarine  cable 
to  the  land. 

Method  of  Baling  Cotton.— The  consular  reports  of  the 
State  Department  for  December  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  experienced  by  foreign  import- 
ers with  me  baling  of  American  cotton.  Ihe  jute  covering 
is  so  torn  that  the  cotton  is  exposed  to  mud,  fire,  water,  and 
theft  Of  the  original  six  or  eight  bands,  two,  three,  four, 
and  sometimes  more  are  loose  and  broken  by  the  time  the  cot- 
ton reaches  its  destination,  allowing  it  to  take  up  dust,  dirt, 
mud,  and  water  when  exposed.  In  contrast  with  this  the 
packing  of  the  Egyptian  and  Indian  cotton  is  very  much  supe- 
rior. Both  Egyptian  and  Indian  have  close,  compact,  tough 
coverings,  are  rather  long  and  smooth,  leave  little  or  none  of 
the  cotton  exposed,  are  easily  and  plainly  marked,  and  are 
wrapped  close  and  bound  strong  and  tight.  Alon^  the  sides 
the  firm's  or  seller's  name  appears.  On  both  ends  the  kind  of 
cotton  is  indicated  to  aid  in  identification  phould  one  end  be 
torn  off  in  handling,  as  sometimes  happens,  Tims,  in  the  case 
of  Indian  and  Egyptian  cotton,  mixing  of  bales  and  bales  witli- 
out  marks  seldom  if  ever  occur ;  on  the  other  hand,  with 
American  cotton  both  happen  very  frequently— too  freauentlv, 
hence  the  complaint  In  addition  to  this  it  is  claimea  by  the 
Lloyds  that  the  vessel  which  will  hold  from  16,000  to  18,000 
bales  of  Indian  cotton  can  take  in  only  6,000  to  10,000  of 
American,  when  according  to  the  ratio  of  weights  they  should 
take  in  14,000.  The  fear  which  was  formerlv  entertained  that 
the  enormous  pressure  used  in  India  would  injure  the  fine 
fibers  of  tlie  American  cotton  has  proved  to  be  groundless, 
from  the  fact  that  the  Egyptian  cotton  with  as  fine  or  finer 
and  longer  fiber  has  sto(^  a  greater  pressure.  The  cotton 
should  be  perfectly  dry,  in  order  that  no  caking  and  fermenta- 
tion may  occur  in  the  inside.  This  is  a  matter  that  certainly 
deserves  the  attention  of  American  shippers,  and  is  of  the 
utmost  interest  to  American  manufacturers. 

Lewis  and  Hunter's  Coaling  System.— In  the  ordinary 
method  of  loading  coal  from  colliery  wagons  into  ships  a  large 
amount  of  breakage  is  caused  and  clouds  of  dust  are  produced 
by  reason  of  the  coal  having  to  fall  from  a  considerable  height, 
sometimes  as  much  as  24  ft.  With  the  view  of  obviating  these 
evils,  which  are  a  source  of  pecuniary  loss,  Sir  William  T. 
Lewis,  General  Manager,  and  Mr.  Charles  L.  Hunter,  Engi- 
neer, of  the  Bute  Docks,  Cardiff,  have  invented  a  system  of 
shipping  coal  by  which  the  greatest  fall  is  only  5  ft.,  and  the 
mineral  is  quietly  deposited  in  the  hold  of  the  ship.  It  con- 
sists in  tipping  the  coal  from  the  colliery  wagon  into  a  carry- 
ing-box having  a  coned  valve-bottom  which  can  be  released  at 
will.  These  boxes  hold  a  10-ton  wagon-load  of  coal  each,  and 
as  they  are  only  about  5  ft.  deep,  it  follows  that  only  a  portion  * 
of  each  load  has  even  that  short  distance  to  fall.  As  soon  as 
the  carrving-box  is  filled  it  is  raised  by  a  traveling  crane 
worked  by  hydraulic  power,  and  lowered  into  the  hold  of  the 
ship.  Directly  it  reaches  the  bottom  the  coned  valve  is  re- 
leased and  the  coal  glides  quietly  out  with  hardly  any  break- 
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age.  The  box  is  then  raised  and  transferred  to  the  loading- 
sta^e  for  another  charge,  which  is  quickly  tipped  into  it  and 
as  quickly  transferred  to  the  ship.  The  system  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Bute  Docks  Company  at  their  Roath  Dock, 
where  a  series  of  the  traveling  cranes  are  at  work  on  lines  of 
rail  extending  07er  2,000  ft.  of  quay  space.  The  cranes  are 
self-propelling,  and  are  not  only  movable  and  provided  with  a 
swing  motion  of  some  40  ft.  radius,  but  they  also  have  a  der- 
ricking  motion,  so  that  they  can  plumb  both  hatdiways  and 
coaling  pits  at  will.  This  derricking  motion  also  enables  the 
crane-man  to  steer  the  loads  clear  of  the  funnels  and  rigging 
of  the  vessels.  The  maximum  speed  of  loading  is  800  tons  per 
hour  per  crane,  and  it  is  stated  that  298  tons  of  coal  have  been 
shipped  in  an  hour  by  one  crane.  With  this  system  as  many 
as  four  cranes,  each  lif  tin^i:  10  tons  of  coal,  have  been  employed 
simultaneously  in  loading  the  same  vessel,  as  the  cranes  can 
be  brought  into  such  positions  as  to  plumb  the  steamer's  hatch- 
ways.  A  model  of  the  system  was  recently  exhibited  at  the 
Coal  Exchange,  London,  where  it  attracted  merited  attention. 
^LancUm  Times. 

The  Thinnest  Metal  Sheet.— An  interesting  metallurgical 
achievement  has  been  lately  recorded  at  the  Hal  lam  Tin  Works, 
near  Swansea,  Wales,  a  metal  sheet  of  the  finest  appearance 
and  most  marvelous  thinness  ever  yet  produced.  The  details 
show  that  the  iron  from  which  the  sheet  was  rolled  was  made 
on  the  premises,  worked  in  a  finery  with  charcoal  and  the 
usual  blast,  afterward  taken  to  the  hammer  to  be  formed  into 
a  regular  flat  bottom,  from  thence  conveyed  to  the  balling 
furnace,  and,  when  sufficiently  heated,  taken  up  to  the  rolls, 
lengthened,  and  cut  by  shears  into  proper  lengths,  piled  up, 
and  transferred  to  the  balling  furnace  again  ;  when  neated  it 
was  passed  through  the  rolls,  back  again  into  the  balling  fur- 
nace, and,  when  duly  brought  to  the  proper  pitch,  taken  to  the 
rolls  and  made  into  a  thorough  good  bar.  On  being  taken  now 
to  the  tin  mills  and  rolled  until  it  became  thinner  than  28  grains, 
and  afterward  passed  through  the  cold  rolls,  to  sive  it  the  neces- 
sary polish,  it  stands  on  record  as  the  thinnest  sheet  of  iron  ever 
rollea— that  is,  the  data  show  a  sheet  of  10  X  5i  in.,  or  55  in. 
surface,  and  weight  but  20  grains,  which,  being  brought  to  the 
standard  of  8  X  5i  in  ,  or  44  surface  indies,  is  but  16  grains, 
or  30  per  cent,  less  than  any  previous,  and  requiring  at  least 
1,800  to  make  1  in.  in  thickness.— 7^ A«  Tradesman. 

Model  of  LocomotiTe.— We  have  received  a  photograph  of 
a  piece  of  work  which  was  lately  completed  Mr.  S.  E.  Mastin, 
of  Odenweldertown,  Easton,  Fa.,  and  which  is  worthy  of  note. 
The  work  is  in  the  shape  of  a  miniature  locomotive  of  about 
one-sixteenth  size.  It  is  made  to  represent  an  express  locomo- 
tive which  was  built  for  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  Railroad  in  1889  by  the  Schenectady  Locomotive  Works, 
and  is  made  entirely  of  wood  and  cut  out  in  full  with  a  pen- 
knife. Mr.  Mastin  is  not  an  engineer,  nor  has  he  ever  worked 
on  a  locomotive  ;  but  the  work  on  which  he  spent  five  months 
and  two  days  should  win  for  him  a  situation  in  some  locomo- 
tive works,  as  he  would  in  all  probabilitv  make  a  suitable 
man  for  any  works  of  the  kind,  as  his  sole  desire  is  for  that 
kind  of  occupation.  The  dimensions  of  the  miniature  loco- 
motive are  as  follows : 

Length  over  all 8  ft.    1}  in. 

Height  to  top  of  stack 14     " 

.<    ti    M  ^j^j, 18i  " 

Widthofcab 8i  " 

Diameter  of  boiler 4f  " 

'•  driving-wheels 5*  " 

'•  truck          "     2|  •« 

'•  cylinders 2  *' 

Length  of           "       8i  '* 

•^      •'  boiler 2ft. 

Time  of  building,  five  months  and  two  days. 

Mr.  Mastin  will  send  photos  to  any  locomotive  shop  wishing 
them  by  writing  him. 

The  photograph  gives  an  excellent  representation  of  a  loco- 
motive, and  it  is  only  by  close  examination  that  it  appears  that 
it  is  not  taken  from  a  full-sized  machine. 

Compound  LocomotiTe  of  the  Richmond  LocomotiTe 
Works.— A  compound  locomotive  engine  of  the  ten-wheeled 
type,  built  by  the  Richmond  Locomotive  Works,  has  recently 
been  tested  on  the  Big  Four  Road.  The  engine  is  a  two  cylinder 
compound  with  cylinders  19  in.  and  30  in.  X  24  in.  The  weight 
of  the  engine  alone  is  68  tons,  and  the  drivers  are  56  in.  in 
diameter.  The  steam  pressure  is  180  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  ; 
the  driving-wheel-base  is  11  ft.  10  in.  ;  the  truck-wheelbase, 
79  in.  ;  the  total  wheel-base  being  28  ft.  i  in.  The  length  over 
all  with  tender  is  58  ft.  2  in.  ;  the  weight  on  the  drivers  is 
107,100  lbs.  ;  the  weight  of  tender,  running  with  coal  and 
V   water,  is  79,000  lbs.    The  boiler  is  of  the  Belpaire  type,  and  is 


58  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  shell  ^  in.  thick.  The  fire-box  is 
107  in.  long  by  41{  in.  wide  ;  the  grate  area  is  81  sq.  ft. ;  the 
fire-box  has  a  heating  surface  of  172  sq.  ft.,  and  the  heating 
surface  in  the  tubes  is  1,750  sq.  ft.  There  are  241.2  in.  tubes. 
The  driving-wheel  journals  are  8  in.  in  diameter  by  9i  in» 
long  ;  the  truck  wheels  are  28  in.  in  diameter,  with  journals  5f 
in.  in  diameter  by  10  in.  long  ;  the  valve  travel  is  5^  in.  The 
engine  was  designed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Mellen,  Chief  Draftsman  of 
the  establishment,  who  also  designed  the  engines  and  machinery 
for  the  United  States  battleship  Texas.  The  reported  saving 
in  fuel  runs  from  80  to  85  per  cent.  A  compound  of  the  same 
tyi>e  has  been  in  continuous  service  for  14  months  on  the 
Philadelphia  division  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and 
has  made  a  record  of  saving  21  per  cent,  in  fuel  over  22  simple 
engines  of  the  same  class.  The  cost  of  repairs  has  been  no 
more  than  other  engines,"and  it  has  been  run  in  chain  gang 
methods  with  the  rest. 

Railroads  in  Japan.— The  railroads  of  Japan  are  solidly 
constructed  and  carefully  run,  says  the  Philadelphia  Tdegraph. 
The  gauge  is  8  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  cars  are  generdly  18  ft  long. 
There  are  first,  second  and  third  classes,  and  the  fares  are  for 
several  classes  1,  2  and  8  sen  (cents)  a  mile.  The  Japanese  are 
great  travelers,  and  more  than  nine-tenthB  of  the  travel  is  of 
second  and  third  class.  The  rate  of  speed  is  uniformly  about 
20  miles  an  hour.  The  trains  are  run  pn  what  is  known  as 
the  *'  staff"  svstem,  and  a  train  is  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
station  where  it  meets  another  until  the  conductor  has  received 
from  the  conductor  of  the  other  train  a  svmbol  called  a  "  staff," 
which  is  his  evidence  that  he  is  entitled  to  leave.  In  the  first- 
class  carriage,  which  is  either  one  room,  like  our  drawing- 
room  cars,  or  in  three  compartments,  like  the  English,  one 
finds  cushion  seats,  wash  hand  bowls  and  water-closets,  and 
generallv  a  teapot  and  cups,  the  former  occasionally  replen- 
ished with  hot  water.  If  this  is  lacking,  the  passenger  can 
buy  on  the  platform  at  any  station  a  teapot  full  of  tea  and  a 
cup  for  2i  cents.  The  teapot  is  pretty  enough  to  bring  a 
quarter  in  this  country,  and  the  cup  would  be  cheap  at 
10  cents.  You  buy  the  whole  "outfit*'  and  could  cany  It 
away  if  you  pleased  .  As  a  rule,  the  pot  and  cup  are  left  in 
the  car  and  about  60  per  cent,  of  them  are  recovered  by  the 
venders.  The  railroads  in  Japan  are  partly  owned  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  partly  by  private  stockholders,  but  the  rates  and 
rules  of  the  government  roads  govern  the  others  also.  At  all 
the  stations  are  overhead  bridges,  and  crossing  the  track  at 
grade  is  prohibited,  as  in  England.  The  stations  are  roomy 
and  neat,  the  platforms  ample,  and  at  both  ends  of  the  plat- 
form the  name  of  the  station  is  conspicuously  posted.  The 
passenger  shows  his  ticket  on  going  through  the  gate  to  his 
train,  and  surrenders  it  at  the  gate  on  leaving.  No  conductor 
enters  the  cars.  We  also  miss  the  familiar  visits  of  the  enter- 
prising young  man  who  sells  newspapers  and  popular  books, 
and  who  loads  our  seats  at  home  with  lozenges,  photograph 
albums,  comic  periodicals,  vegetable  ivory,  matches,  chewing- 
gum,  and  other  merchandise. 

Electricity  as  a  Motive  Power. —The  report  on  street  rail- 
roads of  the  Massachusetts  Railroad  Commissioners  was  pre- 
sented recently.  It  shows  an  increase  of  214  miles  of  electric 
roads  and  of  over  $25,000,000  in  capital  so  invested.  Of  the 
comparative  economy  of  electric  motive  power  it  says  : 

"  We  must  conclude,  taking  everything  into  the  accotint,  that 
there  has  been  thus  far  no  demonstration  of  the  superior  net- 
earning  capacity  of  the  electric  as  compared  with  the  horse 
system,  but  rather  the  reverse.  It  is  not,  hpwever,  intended 
to  raise  the  inference  that  the  electric  system  is  or  is  likely  to  < 
prove,  under  conservative  and  proper  management,  a  serious 
financial  failure.  The  conditions  attending  its  further  and 
fuller  development  will  probably  be  found  to  differ  in  no  essen- 
tial respect  from  those  attaching  to  the  old  honserailway  sys- 
tem, or  to  the  steam-railroad  system.-  A  well- located  and 
well-managed  electric  railway,  it  may  be  fairly  said,  stands  a 
similar  chance  of  financial  success  with  a  well-located  and 
well-managed  steam  railroad  or  horse  railway.  Upon  the  pres- 
ent showing  and  outlook,  it  certainly  stands  no  better  chance. 
If  badly  located  or  badly  managed,  there  clearly  has  not  been 
manifested  as  yet  any  miraculous  power  in  its  peculiar  system 
of  locomotion  to  save  it  from  the  familiar  fate  of  the  steam 
railroad  or  horse  railway  when  struggling  under  the  same 
difficulties. 

"  It  can  and  should  be  said,  however,  without  hesitation  or 
qualification,  that  the  electric  system  has  not  shown  or  indi- 
cated any  such  margin  of  profit  as  to  justify  the  expectation 
of  more  than  moderate  and  ordinary  returns  on  money  legiti- 
mately invested  in  it.  The  idea,  which  seems  to  have  obtained 
some  currency,  that  the  electric  railway  system  is  a  bonanza 
of  rare  and  inexhaustible  wealth,  is  clearly  a  delusion,  and  has 
doubtless  proved  to  some  a  snare.    The  absolute  cost  and  ex- 
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pensiveaeas'of  the'system,  under  the  most  conservative,  able, 
and  honest  management,  are  sufflcient  to  task  Its  earning 
capacity  to  the  full  limit.  There  is  no  margin  for  fictitious  or 
inflated  capitalization.  It  presents  no  safe  or  inviting  field 
for  speculative  enterprise  or  manipulation,  unless  it  be  to  the 
unscrupulous  operators  of  an  inside  ring  who  are  willing  to 
practise  on  the  credulity  of  a  misinformed  public.  Wherever 
there  is  reason  to  belie  re  Uiat  water  has  been,  or  is  about  to 
be,  injected  into  the  stock  or  bonds  of  an  electric-railway  com- 
pany, the  only  safe  course  is  to  let  its  securities  severely 
alone." 

Rapid  Method  for  the  Determination  of  Manganese  in 
Manganese  Bronze.— The  following  method  was  originated 
by  Mr.  Jesse  Jones,  Chief  Chemist,  and  is  in  use  in  Uie  labora- 
tory of  William  Cramp  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  de- 
termination of  manganese  in  manganese  bronze.  It  is  an 
adaptation  of  a  well-known  method  in  common  use  for  the  de- 
termination of  manganese  in  iron  and  steel.  A  determination 
can  be  made  in  less  than  one  hour,  and  as  the  amount  of  man- 
ganese in  the  ordinary  run  of  work  seldom  exceeds  0.10  per 
cent.,  the  method  gives  fairly  satisfactory  results. 

Th^  Method,^Dmo\v^  5  to  10  grams  of  drillUigs  in  nitric 
acid  of  1.20  sp.  gr.,  using  a]  large  beaker  to  avoid  frothing 
over.  An  excess  of  acid  must  be  avoided,  as  it  interferes  with 
the  precipitation  of  the  copper  by  hydrogen  sulphide.  When 
solution  is  complete,  transfer  to  a  500  cc.  cyflnder  without 
filtering  out  the  precipitated  stannic  oxide.  Make  up  to  800  cc. 
and  pass  a  rapid  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  from  a  ^pp's 
apparatus  until  the  supernatant  liquid  is  colorless.  Decant  off 
through  a  drv  filter,-  180  cc.  corresponding  to  3  or  6  grams  of 
sample,  and  boil  down  rapidly  to  about  10  cc.  Transfer  to  a 
small  beaker  and  add  25  cc.  01  strong  nitric  acid.  Boil  down 
one-half,  make  up  with  strong  nitric  acid,  boU,  and  add  one 
spoonful  of  potassium  chlorate.  Boil  10  minutes  and  add  an- 
other spoonful  of  potassium  chlorate.  Boil  till  free  from 
chlorine,  cool  in  water,  and  filter  on  asbestos,  using  filter 
pump.  Wash  with  strong  nitric  acid  through  which  a  stream 
of  air  has  been  passed.  When  free  from  iron  wash  with  cold 
water  until  no  acid  remains.  Place  Uie  felt  and  precipitate  in 
the  same  beaker  and  dissolve  in  ferrous  sulphate,  using  6  cc. 
at  a  time;  Titrate  back  with  permanganate  until  a  pink  color 
remains.  Deduct  the  number  of  cc.  used  in  titrating  back 
from  the  number  of  equivalents  of  ferrous  sulphate  UMd  and 
the  remainder  shows  the  manganese  in  the  amount  of  sample 
taken. 

Bnrmanganate  Mutton.  Dissolve  1.149  grams  potassium 
permanganate  in  1,000  cc.  water ;  1  cc.  equals  1  mgr.  man- 
ganese. Check  by  dissolving  0.1425  srams  ferrous-ammonium 
sulphate  in  a  little  water  and  acidulating  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  This  should  precipitate  10  mgr.  of  manganese.  If  not, 
apply  the  factor  of  correction. 

Ferrtnis  Sulphate  SoltUion.—A.  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate 
in  2  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  so  dilute  that  5  cc.  corresponds 
to  10  cc.  permanganate  solution.  This  is  best  made  by  trial 
and  dilution. 

Crank  Axles.— In  a  letter  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Clement  E. 
Stretton,  the  indefatigable  investigator  of  locomotive  history, 
published  in  the  Bailioay  IT&rald  recently,  he  says  : 

"  There  is  no  question  tliat  the  first  inside  cylinder  engine, 
having,  of  course,  the  double-cranked  axle,  was  the  Plaiut, 
designed  by  Stephenson  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1829, 
which  commenced  work  upon  the  Liverpool  &  Manchester 
Railway,  October  4,  1830.  It  was  a  stnking  improvement 
upon  all  previous  {Messenger  engines.  The  cylinders  were 
placed  '  inside,'  under  the  smoke-box,  the  driving-wheels  were  - 
at  the  trailing  end,  and  a  double-cranked  axle  was  employed. 
The  frame  was  of  oak,  plated  on  both  sides  with  iron,  and  the 
driving-axle  was  above  the  frame. 

•'The  cylinders  were  11  in.  diameter,  16  m.  stroke,  and 
driving-wheels  5  ft.  diameter.  During  the  time  this  engine 
was  under  construction,  Stephenson  built  another  engine  for 
the  Stockton  &  Darlington  Line,  the  only  difference  being 
that  it  had  four  large  wheels,  and  these*were  coupled  ;  it  was 
also  named  Planet.  The  fact  that  two  engines  were  built  in 
1830,  and  both  named  Planet,  has  in  years  past  caused  some 
trouble  to  writers  on  the  locomotive ;  however,  all  difficulty 
is  now  removed  by  the  bringing  to  light  of  the  official  draw- 
ings and  records  of  both  en^nnes. 

*'  The  fact  that  Stephenson  had  adopted  the  cranked  axle 
and  inside  cylinders  for  both  '  single  '  and  *  coupled  '  engines 
was  common  knowledge  early  in  the  year  1830.  When  a 
number  of  engineers  went  to  Newcastle  to  witness  the  method 
of  forging  the  crank  axle,  several  'of  those  present,  being  in 
favor  of  outside  cylinders,  took  but  little  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  two  at  once  saw  the  value  of  the  inside  cylinder  sys- 
tem, the  result  being  that  Mr.  Hack  worth  then  designed  the 


Globe,  well  known  on  the  Stockton  &  Darlington  Line,  and  a 
very  close  copy  of  Stephenson's  second  Planet,  Shortly  after- 
ward Mr.  Bury  designed  an  engine  named  Liverpool,  which 
was  completed  and  sent  to  Amenca  in  1881,  and  of  which  pat- 
tern large  numbers  were  afterward  built. 

''  The  advocates  of  Mr.  Bury  at  one  time  claimed  that  he 
built  an  inside-cylinder  engine  in  1829,  but  they  have  been 
obliged  to  admit  that  this  was  not  the  case ;  it  was  said  to 
have  been  built  for  the  Liverpool  &  Manchester  Railway. 
However,  an  investigation  of  facts,  working  drawings,  and 
oflicial  papers  shows  that  Mr.  Bury  built  no  engine  whatever 
for  that  railway  until  the  Liter,  which  he  placed  on  the  rails 
in  February,  1882,  and  the  company  did  not  order  anv  more 
than  this  one  on  the  Bury  design.  Of  course,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Planet,  by  Stephenson,  was  intended  to  be  the  engine 
to  open  the  Liverpool  &  Manchester  Railway,  September  15, 
1830,  and  it  was  sent  off  from  Newcastle  in  due  time,  but  hav- 
ing to  go  by  sea  from  Newcastle  to  Hull,  and  by  canal  from 
Hull  to  Manchester,  delays  took  place,  and  the  engine  was  not 
delivered  by  the  boat  companies  until  early  in  October,  or 
fully  a  fortnight  after  the  opening.  Under  these  circum- 
stances Northumbrian  opened  the  line,  and  eight  engines,  in- 
stead of  nine,  were  in  the  piDcession. 

"  As  to  frames,  the  *  bajr-framing '  was  first  made  at  New- 
castle, and  has  been  generally  adopted  in  America ;  but  it  is 
an  English  invention,  and  was  sent  out  from  this  country  in 
1828." 

New  Signal  Device.— There  was  an  exhibition  recently 
before  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  of  a  new  device 
for  signaling  at  sea  by  night  or  day.  It  was  the  indention  of 
Mr.  C.  V.  &)ughton.  The  object  aimed  at  is  to  signal  by  the 
Morse  alphabet,  displaying  simultaneously  all  the  svmbols 
which  go  to  make  up  a  letter  or  signal,  mstead  of  flashing 
them  from  the  mast-head  in  succession.  It  is  claimed  that 
100  letters  were  sent  per  minute  by  the  new  apparatus.  The 
theory  of  the  telephotos,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  production  of  the 
symbols  by  electric  lighting  in  lamps  mounted  on  a  long  shaft, 
10  lighted  lamps  in  a  line  of  6  ft.  length  representing  a  dash, 
and  one  light  a  dot.  There  is  an  unhghted  interval  between 
each  dot  or  dash  of  at  least  5  ft.  in  length.  The  number  of 
lamps  required  is  53,  and  these  are  mounted  on  a  shaft  27  ft. 
long.  The  switch-board  is  only  11  in.  X  14  in.,  and  may  con- 
trol lamps  for  two  shafts.  It  is  fitted  in  a  case  mounted  on  a 
pedestal.  At  one  end  of  the  pedestal  is  fitted  a  keyboard,  cor- 
responding to  that  on  a  typewriting  machine,  and  the  keys 
have  raiseu  on  their  under  sides  the  Morse  characters,  for  the 
respective  letters,  in  brass  with  platinum  points.  The  cross- 
bars, 106  in  number,  are  flexible  and  iml)edded  in  hard  rubber. 
The  pressing  down  of  the  key  makes  contact  with  such  cross- 
bars as  are  immediately  opposite  to  the  platinum-pointed  brass 
projections  on  the  key  corresponding  to  the  Morse  symbols 
which  represent  the  particular  letter.  Wires  are  led  from 
each  crossbar  to  a  lamp  on  the  shaft,  and  thus  the  signal  cor- 
responds with  the  symbols.  A  groove  under  the  keys  contains 
a  number  of  fine  steel  balls  similar  to  .those  used  in  the  bear- 
ings of  cycles,  with  A  In.  of  lost  motion  the  thickness  of  the 
key.  The  pressing  down  of  the  key  causes  these  balls  to  lock 
all  the  other  keys.  The  lamp  is  of  special  construction.  It 
is  fiatter  in  the  face  than  the  usual  incandescent  globe,  re- 
sembling an  ordinary  door  knob,  and  the  filament  of  10  coils 
is  placed  crosswise  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  light  sur- 
face. Each  lamp  is  fitted  into  a  special  bell-mouthed  casing 
with  a  paral)olic  metal  reflector,  and  in  front  there  is  a  lens 
screwed  on.  This  latter,  it  is  said,  has  the  effect  of  screening 
the  expiring  incandescence  of  the  filament  of  the  lamp.  Of 
course  it  will  be  understood  that  the  lamps  may  be  used  for 
any  or  all  successive  letters,  for  the  lamps  used  are  determined 
by  the  spacing  necessary  for  the  symbols  in  the  letter,  and 
here  it  may  be  stated  that  where  practicable  the  symbols  are 
as  far  divided  as  possible.  Thus  *'  m,'*  equal  to  two  dashes, 
would  require  10  lights  at  either  end  of  the  27-ft.  shaft  to  be 
lighted,  while  "  i,*'  equal  to  two  dots,  would  require  the  ex- 
treme end  lights  on  the  shaft  to  be  illuminated.  An  important 
consideration  is  that  by  auxiliary  mechanism  a  permanent 
record  in  writing  of  the  signal  given  is  kept.  Aboire  the  lieys 
for  making  the  electrical  contact  with*  the  crossbars  is  a  cyl- 
inder with  an  adaptation  of  the  ordinary  typewriting  machine, 
and  80  double  magnets  for  throwing  the  Roman  type  of  the 
symbol  displayed  on  the  proper  ribbon.  This  recording  ap- 
paratus may  l>e  kept  under  seal.  There  ^re  a  great  variety  of 
means  of  applying  the  invention.  Several  navy  oflicers,  while 
recognizing  the  ingenuity  displayed,  seemed  inclined  to  regard 
it  as  much  too  intricate,  and  therefore  liable  to  get  out  of 
gear.  Admiral  Colomb  expressed  a  desire  for  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  mechanism,  which  he  seemed  to  regard 
as  unique  in  conception.— P/a'^i^/pAia  Record, 
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SIGNAL  APPARATUS  IN  USB  ON  THE  GRAND 
CENTRAL  RAILWAY  OP  BELGIUM.* 


Br  Leopold  Kirsch. 


In  1889  the  management  of  the  Grand  Central  Railway  of 
Belgium  exhibited  at  Paris  the  apparatus  which  is  used  on 
their  line  for  the  manipulation  of  points  and  signals  which  are 
some  distance  from  the  signal  cabins,  and  since  that  time  the 
apparatus  in  use  has  been  greatly  increased.  Experience  has 
shown  that  it  is  thoroughly  adapted  for  the  work  which  it  has 
to  perform,  and  leaves  absolutely  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the 
transmission  of  motion  to  distant  points.  The  mechanisms 
are  simple,  light,  easy  to  locate,  compact,  and  comparatively 
InexpenAive ;  they  are,  furthermore,  absolutely  safe,  and  in 
adopting  them  certain  elementary  cautions  have  been  taken. 

Oeneral  Cfonsider(Uion»,^\mong  the  causes  which  can  exert 
a  disturbing  influence  on  the  action  of  the  apparatus  there  are 
three  which  should  receive  the  particular  attention  of  the  en- 
gineer :  The  influence  of  the  temperature,  that  of  elasticity, 
and  the  breaking  of  wires.  The  first  question  brings  up  the 
inquiry  whether  or  not  it  is  necesdary  to  provide  the  ai'paratus 
with  compensators. 

This  questiou  is  a  matter  of  discussion,  and  we  would  refer 
to  an  interesting  notice  published  by  Mr.  Colin  in  the  Betue 
QenirdU  de  Ohemim  defer  for  August,  1893,  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses and  calculates  the  strains  which  should  be  put  upon 
wires  for  a  double  transmission  in  order  to  operate  a  point, 
and  assure  its  perfect  action  in  spite  of  the  variations  of  tem- 
perature, and  without  having  recourse  to  the  use  of  compen- 
sators or  regulators. 

According  to  his  theory,  at  the  time  when  the  apparatus  is 
set  up,  the  tension  of  the  wires  should  be  ascertained,  account 
being  taken  of  the  distance,  the  size  of  the  wire,  the  distance 
between  supports,  the  prevailing  temperature,  and  the  varia- 
tions of  the  temperature  aimissiblc  for  the  locality  where  the 
work  is  done.  We  would  add  that  it  is  also  necessary  to  take 
into  account  the  contour  of  the  line  of  transmission.  The 
contour  may  have  a. very  great  influence  upon  the  resistance, 
and  consequent Iv  upon  the  initial  tension  which  must  be  given 
to  the  wire.  The  variation  in  tension  is  considerable,  since 
even  adopting  with  Mr.  Colin  1,050  ft..  1,312  ft.,  and  1,6(40  ft. 
as  the  limiting  length  which  should  not  be  exceeded  with 
wires  of  .14  in.,  .173  in.,  and  .2  in.  in  diameter.  The  tension 
with  the  lowest  temperature  in  our  climate  may  vary  respec- 
tivelv  from  364  lbs.  to  697  lbs.  and  from  465  lbs.  to  1,096  lbs. 
and  from  611  lbs.  to  1,320  lbs.,  according  to  the  distance  be- 
tween supports,  and  may  show  a  variation  of  344  lbs.,  434  lbs., 
and  571  lbs.,  according  as  the  temperature  is  lower  or  higher. 

The  application  of  this  theory  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  one 
that  can  be  recommended.  It  makes  the  original  application 
and  maintenance  of  the  required  tensions  a  delicate  and  com- 
plicated operation.  With  temperature  charts  taken  from  ob- 
servations in  our  climate,  the  tension  of  a  wire  may  vary  from 
a  little  over  50  per  cent,  to  nearly  100  per  cent.  Now.  in  a 
case  of  absolutely  straight  transmissions  these  changes  of  tem- 
peratures have  a  relatively  slight  influence  on  the  operation, 
which  becomes  very  different  when  the  transmission  runs 
around  curves  or  polygons,  or  as  sudden  changes  in  direction. 
In  the  latter  case,  which  are  the  most  frequent,  the  difficulty 
of  the  manipulation  will  vary  almost  in  the  same  ratio*  as  the 
tension  of  the  wire,  and  will  often  impose  upon  the  signalman 
a  useless  amount  of  work,  and  will  make  him  accustomed  to 
an  increase  of  resistances  which  may  be  very  great  without 
causfng  any  anxiety  as  to  the  results,  considering  them  due 
to  natural  or  abnormal  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  length  of  the  transmissions  ought  not  to  exceed  1,775  ft. 
when  points  are  to  bo  moved,  but  will  almost  always  be  more 
when  distant  signals  are  to  be  operated.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  very  often  necessary  to  use  a  wire  more  than  .2  in.  in  diam- 
eter, and  thus  considerably  increase  the  disadvantages  which 
have  been  pointed  out  above.  Furthermore,  as  it  is  prudent 
for  signal  work  to  une  no  wire  except  that  of  a  very  high  re- 
sistance, and  one  which  is,  therefore,  high  priced,  and  as  the 
construction  of  compensators  is  very  simple  and  inexpensive 
while  their  operation  is  positively  certain,  a  large  part  of  the 
expense  incurred  by  the  use  of  compensators  will  be  balanced 
by  the  saving  obtained  in  transmission  wires.  We  are,  there- 
fore, of  the  opinion  that  It  is  necessary — 

1.  To  use  transmission  wires  that  are  as  light  as'possible,  and 
we  have  selected  for  our  own  purpose  cast-steel  wires  1.3  in. 
in  diameter,  which  have  a  breaking  strain  of  90,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch  of  section  and  a  very  high  limit  of  elasticity. 
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£  2.  To  provide  suitable  compensators  for  most  lines. 

But  it  is  possible  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  compensators 
when  it  is  oesired  simply  to  bring  the  manipulation  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  independent  points,  which  are  near  each  other 
and  at  short  distance  from  the  point  of  operation,  to  a  central 
platform  ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  well  to  regulate  the  tension  of 
the  wires  three  or  four  times  a  year  in  order  to  lessen  the  lost 
motion.  When  a  lever  is  moved  the  strain  which  is  put  upon 
it  is  not  transmitted  directly  to  the  apparatus  to  be  mov^d. 
This  strain  must  flrst  overcome  the  inertia  of  all  the  elements 
of  the  transmission  and  overcome  all  friction  and  all  resist- 
ances. An  increase  of  tension  is  caused  in  the  liquid  conduc- 
tor producing  an  elastic  elongation,  which  is  generally  called 
the  lost  motion.  This  latter  increases  with  the  distance  of 
transmission,  the  weight  of  the  parts,  the  distance  between 
the  supporting  points  of  the  wire  and  the  various  stronger 
resistances.  The  stroke  at  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  wire 
to  the  manipulating  lever  ought,  therefore,  to  be  equal  to  the 
useful  stroke  of  the  apparatus  to  be  moved,  increased  by  the 
lost  motion  and  a  certain  excess  for  putting  the  lever  in  the 
stop  notch.  Theoretically,  it  is  possible  to  guarantee  a  good 
action  of  the  apparatus,  since  it  will  be  sufficient  to  vary  the 
stroke  of  the  lever  accoi^ing  to  the  necessities  of  the  case  ;  but 
practically  this  is  not  so  with  the  necessities  of  construction, 
interlocking,  etc.,  that  are  required  to  give  the  operating 
levers  a  uniform  and  constant  stroke.  Then,  in  certain  cases 
the  lost  motion  may  exceed  the  highest  admissible  limit  It  is 
true  that,  in  considering  the  location  and  construction  of  the 
transmitting  parts,  and  the  different  details  In  laying  out  the 
supports  for  the  wires,  etc.,  it  is  possible  to  diminish  the  inertia 
as  well  as  the  passive  reststances  a  great  deal.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, in  order  to  carry  a  transmission  wire  we  have  obtained 
a  very  low  price  for  stamped  steel  pulleys  which  only  weigh 
about  .6  lbs.,  in  which  the  diameter  of  the  axis  of  rotation  is 
to  that  of  the  circle  over  which  the  wire  rolls  In  the  very  favor- 
able ratio  of  10  to  145,  the  weight  of  which  does  not  rest  upon 
the  wire.  Furthermore,  for  sudden  changes  of  movement  we 
find  that  we  tan  replace  chains  by  steel  cables,  which  are  very 
flexible  and  pass  over  pulleys  of  large  diameters  carefully 
mounted,  etc.  But  whatever  we  may  do,  the  transmission 
and  the  manipulating  apparatus  always  offers  a  certain  resist- 
ance to  motion,  and  this  resistance  will  vary  greatly  for  two 
transmissions  of  the  same  length,  but  of  different  contour. 
We  have,  therefore,  never  been  able  to  entirely  do  away  with 
the  lost  motion.  Nevertheless,  if  everything  works  normally, 
it  is  possible  in  many  cases  to  abridge  this  lost  motion  by 
keeping  it  within  the  admissible  limits  of  the  actual  stroke  of 
the  operating  lever.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  the  stroke  of 
the  operating  parts  of  signals  and  points  in  the  Asser  & 
Thorel,  Marti,  and  0iate  Railway  apparatus  has  been  divided 
into  three  periods  :  unlocking,  movement  and  relocking,  and 
the  two  end  periods  have  b^n  given  greater  or  less  propor- 
tions. But  when  for  any  cause  whatever  the  transmission  does 
not  act  normally,  especially  when  the  wire  is  caught,  this 
arrangement  will  not  suffice  to  insure  a  satisfactory  action. 
In  fact,  if  in  a  similar  case  the  signalman  should  continue  to 
haul  on  the  transmitting  wire  he  would  stretch  this  wire,  and 
might  very  frequently  set  his  lever  in  the  stop  notch.  He 
would,  however,  be  compelled  to  exercise  a  supplementary 
effort  proportionate  to  the  length  of  the  stroke  remaining  for 
the  normal  motion  of  the  lever ;  but  whatever  the  cause  might 
be,  the  strain  would  be  less  as  the  wires  wore  smaller,  the 
distance  longer,  and  the  leverage  of  the  operating  parts 
greater.  But,  on  one  hand,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ment under  normal  conditions,  it  is  desirable  to  use  wires  as 
light  as  possible  and  operating  levers  as  powerful  as  possible. 
On  the  other  hand,  even  for  small  stands  the  length  of  trans- 
missions will  frequently  exceed  3,000  ft.  Therefore  the  sig- 
nalman would  frequently,  by  a  very  slight  supplementary 
pull,  be  able  to  stretch  the  transmitting  wire  sufficiently  to  set 
the  lever  at  the  end  of  its  stroke,  and  thus  falsify  the  play  of 
the  interlocking  arrangements. 

The  elasticity  of  the  wires  constitutes  a  serious  cause  of 
danger  which  cannot  be  suppressed,  but  it  is  possible  to  guard 
against  injurious  action.  For  this  purpose  we  have  also 
divided  the  total  stroke  of  the  operating  parts,  properly  so- 
called,  into  three  practically  equal  parts,  so  as  to  give  as  great 
importance  as  possible  to  the  two  extreme  periods  during 
which  the  unlocking  and  locking  is  done,  and  upon  which  the 
p>sitiveness  of  the  action  depends.  We  have,  at  the  same 
time,  so  arranged  our  interlocking  apparatus  as  to  do  all  of  its 
worii  during  the  first  of  these  three  periods—that  is  to  say, 
before  any  change  has  taken  place  in  the  position  of  the 
points  and  signals.  These  two  precautions  are,  however,  in- 
sufficient in  our  opinion  to  entirely  do  away  with  the  danger 
due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  transmitting  wire,  and  we  have, 
therefore,  adopted  for  our  operating  levers  a  special  type  of 
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coDStructioQ  and  operation  which  oonstitutes  one  of  its  pe- 
culiarities, and  one  which  has  been  perfectly  satisfactory  to  us 
and  will  be  described  later  on. 

The  third  cause  of  disturbance  which  we  hare  alluded  to— 
namely,  the  final  rupture  of  the  wire— ought  to  receive  most 
careful  consideration.  In  fact,  if  we  do  not  take  special  pre- 
cautions on  this  point,  the  breakage'  of  the  return  wire  may 
have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  signals  to  track  clear.  If  the 
distance  is  long,  and  if  the  first  period  of  the  stroke  of  the 
moving  parts  is  relatively  small,  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
signals  to  be  set  at  clear  or  in  a  doubtful  position,  or  a  point 
might  be  slackened  off  and  even  set  for  the  opposite  track. 
We  have,  therefore,  so  arranged  our  operating  details  that  in 
case  of  the  breakage  of  a  transmitting  wire,  the  signals  are 
immediately  and  automatically  brought  to  danger,  and  the 
points  are  held  immovably  in  the  position  which  uey  occupied 
at  the  moment  of  the  breakage  of  the  wire  ;  so  that  if  the  wire 
which  moves  a  point  breaks  before  the  signal  in  connection 
with  it  has  been  set  to  clear,  no  danger  can  result  therefrom. 
Finally,  the  signalman  is  immediately  and  automatically  noti- 
fied of  the  breakage  of  the  transmitting  wires,  and  he  cannot 
move  any  of  his  levers  which  act  in  conjunction  with  the  line 
that  is  out  of  order  until  it  has  been  repaired. 

The  operating  parts,  properly  so  called,  and  especially  those 
of  the  points  ought  also  to  satlsfv  certain  special  conditions. 
Thus,  for  example,  while  the  stroke  of  the  levers  is  kept  con- 
stant, it  should  be  possible  to  easily  and  quickly  vary  the  open- 
ing of  the  points  and  remedy  any  slight  defects  inherent  in  the 
manufacture  and  setting  up,  the  spreading  of  the  track,  or  the 
stretchiD^  of  the  wire  and  the  connections,  etc.  All  whip- 
ping of  the  points  on  the  passage  of  the  trains  should  be  done 
away  with.  The  points  should  be  fitted  so  that  they  are  held 
by  their  feet  up  against  the  rail  in  such  a  way  that  breaking 
or  injury  to  an  important  part  would  not  cause  any  damage  to 
this  particular  point.  In  some  installations  it  is  necessary  to 
set  up  between  a  point  and  the  signal  which  protects  it  such 
an  interlocking  that  when  the  signal  has  once  been  set  to 
clear,  the  position  of  the  point  cannot  be  modified  until  it  has 
been  passed  by  the  train  for  which  the  signal  has  been  set  to 
cleaK^  and  the  latter  has  been  brought  back  to  danger.  What- 
ever this  arrangement  may  be,  it  should  be  possible  to  correct 
it  for  anything  which  is  excessive. 

Finally,  it  may  be  necessary  to  provide  some  points  with  an 
auxiliary  which  prevents  them  from  being  changed  in  position 
during  the  passage  of  a  train.  This  is  especially  the  case 
where  an  important  point  is  located  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  operating  lever  for  the  signalmen  to  be  positively 
certain  at  all  times  whether  it  is  thoroughly  locked  in  position. 
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Operating  Lever.— Our  operating  lever  is  formed  of  a  rect- 
angular bar  of  iron  A,  fi^.  1,  turning  about  a  horizontal 
axis  a  ;  its  movement  is  guided  by  quadrants  fastened  to  the 
casting  B;  it  can  be  moved  and  set  into  its  two  extreme  posi- 
tions by  means  of  the  two  stop  notches  h  b  that  are  maae  in 
the  quadrant.  The  rod  C  connects  the  lever  with  the  inter- 
locking parts,  which  are  carried  on  a  horizontal  table  located 
beneath  the  floor  of  the  cabin. 

The  operating  lever  does  not  act  directly  upon  the  two  trans- 
mitting wires,  but  is  attached  to  them  by  a  combination  of 
pieces  including  :  1.  The  rod  D  carrying  three  lues  d  ;  2.  An 
equalizing  lever  e,  whicli  turns  about  a  horizontal  fixed  axis 
{^nd  is  pivote4  to  the  rod  />  and  has  two  buttons  E,  by  which 


the  distance  which  separates  them  from  the  axis  of  rotation 
may  be  varied  at  will :  3.  A  false  balanced  lever,  F,  having 
an  elongated  slot,  F,  at  its  center,  through  which  the  pivot- 
pin  of  the  lever  E  passes  ;  it  rests  against  the  two  buttons  E, 
and  at  each  end  one  of  the  transmission  wires  II  is  attached  ; 
finally  there  is  the  cam  i  i  t,  against  the  center  of  whidh  the 
end  of  the  fork  K  rests ;  4.  The  fork  K  sliding  at  one  end 
around  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  balanced  lever,  and  pivoted 
at  the  other  end  to  a  crank  lever,  L;  the  latter  is  at  the  same 
time  keyed  upon  a  horizontal  rotating  shaft,  I,  and  supports 
by  means  of  the  step  Jf,  which  moves  around  its  shaft  m,  a 
transverse  bar,  JV,  called  the  locking-bar. 

This  arrangement  of  parts  may  seem  somewhat  complicated, 
but  I  wish  to  remark  that  all  the  parts  which  I  have  just  cited 
are  interchangeable  and  identical  one  with  the  other. 

Under  normal  circumstances  the  tension  of  each  of  the  two 
wires  of  one  transmission  are  practically  the  same.  The 
false  balancing  lever  Crests  upon  the  two  buttons  e  and  trans- 
mits the  movements  of  rotation  given  to  the  balanced  lever  E 
by  the  rod  D;  but  if  for  any  reason  one  of  the  two  wires  of 
transmission  cannot  follow  the  movements  of  the  other,  the 
difference  between  the  tension  of  the  two  wires  becomes  con- 
siderable and  the  equillbriutn  is  broken  ;  the  false  balancing 
lever  i^then  turns  about  one  of  the  buttons  e,  its  cam,  i  i  i. 
moves  out  from  the  axis  of  rotation  and  pushes  against  the 
fork  E.  The  crank  L  then  turns,  sets  the  foot  M  free  ;  finally 
the  locking-bar  N  falls,  and  by  means  of  the  lugs  d  locks  and 
fastens  all  of  the  connections  controlled  by  D. 

By  moving  the  buttons  e  more  or  less,  the  sensitiveness  of 
this  arrangement  can  be  regulated  at  will,  and  by  giving  the 
locking-bar  If  a  suitable  length  it  renders  absolutely  immova- 
ble all  the  levers  which  depend  upon  one  another,  so  that  the 
breaking  of  a  wire  produces  the  same  effect  as  the  locking  of 
that  wire ;  its  action  is  felt  immediately  without  its  being 
necessary  for  the  signalman  to  make  a  trial  of  an  interlocking 
lever. 


This  method  of  operation  gives  every  possible  securily.  not 
only  because  the  sensitiveness  of  the  balanced  levers  can  be 
regulated  at  will,  and  the  signalman  notified  of  every  disar- 
rangement of  the  transmitting  parts,  but  also  because  the  rup- 
ture can  have  no  injurious  results,  while  the  signalman  is  noti- 
fied that  there  is  some  danger  to  look  out  for.  For  example, 
when  snow  is  on  the  ground  each  movement  of  the  eccentric 
banks  up  a  certain  amount  of  snow  in  between  tlie  points  of  a 
switch  and  the  main  rail.  When  it  has  been  packed  to  a  sufil- 
cient  thickness  and  hard  enough  so  that  the  point  begins  to 
bend,  but  long  before  this  wedging  out  will  be  at  all  danger- 
ous, the  leading  wire  has  such  a  strain  upon  it  as  to  prevent 
the  operating  lever  from  dropping  down  into  the  stop  notch, 
thus  increasing  the  resistance,  and  the  locking-bar  iV  then 
rigidly  fastens  all  the  parts,  so  that  there  can  be  no  motion 
whatever.  Not  only  is  the  signalman  prevented  from  causing 
any  disarrangement  of  the  signals,  but  he  knows  what  line  is 
giving  the  trouble,  and  consequently  examination  and  repairs 
are  very  easy. 

Finally,  we  would  say  that  an  accessory  arrangement  per- 
mits the  locking-bar  iV  to  be  easily  raised,  and  all  the  parts  to 
be  set  back  into  their  normal  arrangement. 

Detail  fin'  Operating  tfu  Paints.— Th\s  detail  includes  two 
principal  parts.  A  and  B,  fig.  2.  The  part  A  is  composed  of 
two  bars  of  iron  riveted  together  and  held  parallel  to  each 
other  by  four  circular  separating  pieces  and  by  a  part  of  the 
rack  a.  This  part  of  a  rack  is  placed  exactly  in  the  center  of 
the  length  of  A  and  beneath  a  notch,  b cd e,  cut  into  the 
upper  bar.  Part  A  has  a  horizontal  movement  which  is 
guided  by  two  chairs  fixed  upon  an  iron  ground  plate,  audits 
stroke  is  limited  by  the  lugs  g  at  the  ends  of  the  bars. 

The  part  ^is  the  pinion  toothed  over  one-half  of  its  circum- 
ference and  keyed  upon  a  vertical  shaft.  The  teeth,  accord- 
ing to  the  position  occupied  by  A,  slide  between  the  two  bars 
and  mesh  in  with  the  teeth  of  the  rack.  Its  upper  face  carries 
four  projections  h  h  i  i  placed  at  the  level  of  the  upper  bar 
of  A. 
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When  the  part  ^1  is  at  rest  in  one  of  its  two  extreme  posi- 
tions, two  of  the  projections,  h »,  rest  against  the  upper  bar 
and  hold  the  pinion  B  immovable.  When  the  part  A  has 
made  about  the  first  third  of  its  stroke  the  first  tooth  of  the 
rack  meshes  in  with  the  first  tooth  of  the  pinion,  and  the  pro- 
jections A  »  are  opposite  the  notch  hcdeia  the  upper  bar,  and 
are  therefore  set  free  ;  the  pinion  B,  which  is  thus  rendered 
free,  takes  on  the  movement  of  the  part  A^  and  during  the 
two-thirds  of  the  stroke  of  the  latter  makes  a  turn  through 
180°.  At  this  point  the  enraging  teeth  again  separate  and 
two  other  projections,  h  i ,  of  the  pinion  B  come  up  against 
the  straight  part  of  the  upper  bar.  while  the  pinion  B  is  once 
more  held  fast.  The  crank  C,  keyed  to  the  shaft  of  the  pin- 
ion B^  shares  the  fixedness  or  the  motion  of  the  latter,  and  de- 
scribes a  half  revolution.  From  the  pin  D  of  this  crank  a  con- 
nection is  made  to  the  end  of  the  tie-bar,  which  gives  motion 
to  the  points.  The  pin  D  can  be  set  by  means  of  the  screw  E 
in  the  cmnk,  and  the  thro^  of  the  points  be  varied  at  will, 
leavinfi^  that  of  the  other  parts  unchanged :  in  this  way  it  is 
possible,  when  so  desired,  to  bring  the  points  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  rails  without  exercising  any  pressure  upon 
them.  The  rigidity  of  the  pin  B  and  the  slight  distance  at 
which  it  is  set  from  the  track  moves  the  points  at  once.  The 
transmitting  wires  are  fastened  respectively  to  the  two  ends  of 
the  part  A,  to  which  they  communicate  their  motion.  If  the 
whole  had  been  put  together  by  a  simple  connection,  the 
breaking  of  the  water  conductor  would  have  the  efl!ect  of  giving 
a  sudden  motion  to  the  operating  parts.  If  the  transmitting 
wire  is  not  provided  with  a  compensator,  the  point  would  be 
apt  to  be  moved  in  consequence  of  the  tension  of  t^e  leading 
wire  ;  if  the  transmitting  wire  is  provided  with  a  compensator 
the  position  of  the  point  will  be  completely  reversed.  There 
is  one  source  of  serious  danger  which  we  have  done  away  with 
by  providing  the  part  A  at  each  end  of  the  spur  11,  which 
turns  about  a  horizontal  shaft  and  to  which  the  transmitting 
wire  is  attached,  with  a  spring  having  a  constant  tendency  to 
push  the  spur  down.  The  force  of  this  spring  is  so  regulated 
that  when  the  transmitting  wire  is  intact  the  spur  occupies 
the  position  indicated  in  the  engraving,  and  the  part  A  can 
move  freely.  In  case  of  the  breaking  of  a  transmitting  wire 
the  corresponding  spur  is  immediately  pushed  down  and  drops 
under  the  lug  F;  the  part  A,  therefore,  cannot  move  beyond 
the  first  third  of  its  stroke,  and  the  position  of  the  points  re- 
mains unchanged,  at  the  same  time  the  locking-bar  of  the 
operating  lever  puts  it  out  of  action.  The  play  of  the  inter- 
locking parts  to  any  point  cannot  be  falsified  by  the  breaking 
of  a  transmitting  wire,  even  if  this  breakage  should  occur 
after  the  corresponding  signal  has  been  set  to  clear.  Further- 
more, the  signalman  has  been  notified  of  the  breakage  of  a 
transmitting  wire. 

(to  be  continued.) 


RESUME  OF  ACCfDENTS  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  EN 
GINEERS  AND  FIREMEN  FOR  ONE  YEAR. 


One  year  ago  this  month  we  began  the  regular  publication 
of  those  railrcmd  accidents  that  resulted  in  the  death  or  Injury 
of  an  engineer  or  fireman.  With  our  issue  for  March  we  com- 
pleted the  record  of  the  first  twelve  months,  and  an  appalling 
record  it  is.  That  it  is  incomplete  goes  without  saying,  for 
our  main  source  of  information  is  the  published  accounts  in 
the  daily  papers,  and  there  must  have  been  some  fatal  and 
many  minor  accidents  that  were  never  reported.  In  reviewing 
this  list  of  horrors,  we  find  that  during  the  year  there  were  450 
accidents  resulting  in  the  death  of  108  engineers  and  114  fire- 
men, and  in  the  injuring  of  251  engineers  and  223  firemen, 
giving  an  average  of  37|  accidents  per  month.  There  has 
been  no  epideimc  of  accidents,  but  a  steady  run.  and  the 
number  reported  for  each  thirty  days  has  been  remarkable  in 
its  uniformity.  The  terrible  accidents  that  were  reported 
during  the  summer  in  connection  with  the  World's  Fair  ex- 
cursion trains  neither  raised  nor  lowered  the  average  of  acci- 
dents to  engineers  and  firemen,  but  were  merely  incidental  to 
the  number  that  occurred  with  astonishing  regularity.  The 
following  is  a  rSsume  of  the  accidents  occurring  between 
March  1,  1893,  and  March  1,  1894  : 

Attacked  by  strikers 2 

Blowing  out  of  cylinder-head 1 

"    plug 1 

'•           "    safety-valve 1 

|3oiIer  explosions 29 

Breaking  of  wrecking  apparatus 1 

'•       through  trestle 1 


« 


(C 


•  < 


«< 


<( 


(( 


<« 


c< 


Caught 


Broken  axle 2 

connecting-rod 3 

coupling-rod 6 

crank- pins 1 

eccentric-rod 1 

rails 4 

side  rods 2 

truck 1 

Bursting  of  flue 1 

''  gauge  glass 3 

"  oil  glass I 

"  pipe 1 

**  steam  pipe i\ 

Cattle  on  track 9 

between  cars 2 

"     locomotive  and  engine  house. ...  1 

'*      by  hot  pipe 1 

Collisions ^ 148 

Defective  bridges 8 

Derailments 50 

Falling  of  tool-box  lid 1 

*'      or  jumping  from  engine  or  car 37 

Qaa  explosion  fn  car 1 

*'           *'     from  furnace  door 3 

Iland  crushed 1 

Jumping  on  engine 1 

Land  slide 5 

Lost  tire 1 

Obstruction  placed  on  track 2 

Misplaced  switches 29 

Powder  explosion 1 

Rail  spread 2 

Run  over 6 

Runaway  engine  and  train 9 

Running  into  snow  bank 2 

Shot  by  train  robbers 2 

Struck  against  backboard 1 

;••     by  coal 1 

"      '•   obstruction 17 

"      "    train 16 

Thrown  from  train 1 

Tunnel  roof  falling 1 

Uncoupling  hose 1 

Unknown 21 

Washout 4 

Total 450 

Referring  to  this  list,  we  find  that  collisions  are  by  far  the 
most  prolific  sources  of  danger,  there  having  been  148  dur- 
ing the  year ;  next  comes  derailments,  at  50 ;  falling  from 
engine  or  car,  37  ;  misplaced  switches,  29  ;  boiler  explosions, 
29  ;  struck  by  obstruction,  17 ;  cattle  on  track,  9  ;  runaway 
engine,  9  ;  and  unknown.  21.  Of  these  principal  sources  of 
accident  it  must  be  gratifying  to  the  mechanical  departments 
to  note  how  few  can  be  laid  at  their  own  doors :  while  the 
precautions  taken  by  the  operating  department  through  the 
policy  of  the  board  of  directors  make  a  bad  showing  in  the  147 
collisions  and  29  misplaced  switches,  while  the  road  depart- 
ment should  he,  held  responsible  for  the  injuries  to  men  who 
were  struck  by  obstructions  or  hurt  by  cattle  being  upon  the 
track.  Taking  the  accidents  as  they  stand  recorded,  we 
should  place  the  responsibility  about  as  follows  : 


Mechanical  department 60 

Operating  "        178 

Personal  negligence. 69 

Road  department 104 

Unassignable 33 

Violation  of  criminal  laws ' 6 


Total 


450 


Thus,  out  of  342  accidents  which  are  directly  traceable  to 
one  or  another  of  the  departments  of  the  railroads,  the  me- 
chanical department  is  responsible  for  60,  or  about  17i  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  The  predominance  of  collisions  over 
every  other  form  of  accident  simply  means  that  suitable  pro- 
vision has  not  been  made  for  the  protection  of  trains ;  in 
short,  that  the  block  system  is  not  considered  necessary.  As 
a  matter  of  investigation,  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  just 
what  these  148  collisions  have  cost,  and  how  much  this  cost 
would  be  raised  by  the  other  collisions  in  which  neither  an  en- 
gineer nor  a  fireman  were  hurt,  but  where  cars  were  reduced 
to  scrap  or  passengers  brought  into  a  damage-claiming  con- 
dition. 

Block  signaling  costs  money,  but  when  it  is  established  the 
company   has  something  tangible  to  show  for  its  outlay  ; 
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of  Ihe  Tlctitns. 

We  iMive  anoouDCcd  that  the  object  of  publialilof!  the 
monthly  list  ia  "  wtlh  the  hope  that  such  publicBlion  will  [□ 
time  indicate  some  of  the  causes  of  the  accidents,"  and  Chat 
we  desire  Bome  Indication  of  "  the  causee  and  cures  for  any 
kind  of  accidents  that  may  occur."  The  first  year  of  this  pub- 
Hcatton  seems  to  ua  to  go  along  way  toward  indicatinKsomeof 
these  causes,  and  the  cure  for  this  oue  type  Is  easily  found  In 
the  prevention  of  all  atlempls  to  mate  [rains  pass  one  another 
on  a  slnele  track.  The  atwolute  block  system,  whether  it  be 
applied  IQ  one  of  the  common  systems  on  a  double  track,  or 
with  the  staff  ayslem  on  the  single  track  would  seem  the 
plain,  common-sense  solution  of  the  difflculty. 

The  openlinr  department  should  also  be  called  into  ac- 
count for  the  mlstal^  of  its  subordinates,  and  Ihe  recttdca- 
(ion  of  such  mistakes  and  the  prevention  of  their  repctilinn 
Is  BO  largely  a  matter  of  discipline,  and  discipline  is  so  largely 
dependent  upon  the  personal  equation  of  the  man  in  command. 
that  we  have  no  suggeslioa  to  otter  except  that  a  high  stand- 
ard of  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  company  be  demanded, 
and  that  the  service  be  rid  of  men  prone  to  make  mistakes. 

The  road  department  comes  in  for  lis  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility through  its  neglect  to  observe  proper  precautions  in 
construction  and  repairs.  There  Is  no  poaslhle  excuse,  for 
example,  Ihat  IT  men  should  have  been  killed  or  Injured  by 
being  struck  by  obetructiona  placed  so  near  the  rails  as  to 
strike  a  man  leaning  from  a  cab  window,  if  tracks  arc  so 
arranged  that  a  signai-pole  comes  dangerously  near  the  rails 
when  placed  In  the  most  desirable  position,  that  Is  no  excuse 
for  not  putting  it  In  a  less  deairuhle  place  and  avoiding  even 
the  appearance  or  possibility  of  danger.  Cattle  are  run  over 
in  innumerable  □uanlitlos,  but  as  they  are  almost  always 
struck  while  standing,  they  rarely  cause  an  accident  in  nhicli 
any  one  fs  hurt  ;  but  Ihe  spreading  atid  breaking  of  rails, 
landslides,  defective  bridges,  and  the  like,  simply  mean  de- 
fective watchfulness.  Hot  that  the  utmost  vigilance  will 
alivays  avert  a  dianstvr,  for  the  damage  may  be  done  immedi- 
ately after  inspection,  as  in  the  case  reportetl  In  March,  wlicre, 
on  a  California  road,  an  engine  croosea  a  bridge  on  an  inspec- 
tion trip,  and  on  returning  a  few  minutes  later  for  its  train, 
went  down,  killinz  four  men  ;  the  bridge  foundations  having 
been  undermined  Between  tjie  two  passages. 

Coming  to  the  mcchnnical  departmenl,  with  its  60  acci- 
dents, of  which  20  were  boiler  explosions,  we  Snd  it  di&lcuU 
to  point  out  iual  where  reforms  should  begin.  Of  course  the 
boiler  explosions  mean  either  careless  inspection  or  careless 
handling.  In  a  recent  report  made  on  the  holler  explosions 
of  a  certain  road,  out  of  14,  13  were  shown  to  be  directly  at- 
tributable (o  carelessness  on  the  part  of  ttie  enginemen.  A. 
bailer  does  not  explode  unless  It  Is  too  weak  to  withstand  (he 
tnlernal  pressure  ;  and  if  It  is  too  weak  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment should  know  it.  When  a  boiler  comes  in  for  repairs 
witli  Si  stayt>olts  broken  and  only  four  reported  at  the  laat 
inspection  one  week  previous,  there  is  something  rotten  in 
Denmark  ;  vet  that  is  an  actual  case  of  which  we  have  per 
aonai  knowledge.  Engineers  are  dealing  with  a  tremendous 
power,  and  the  careful  man  fears  it  more  and  more  as  the 
years  roll  be.  Careful,  systematic  inspection  by  men  of 
known  competency  is  respectfully  suggested  as  one  of  the  rera- 
ediei  lo  be  applied  in  lessening  the  number  of  these  accidents. 

Of  the  other  minor  accidents,  such  as  the  breaking  of  rods, 
the  cracking  of  tires,  the  bnrsting  of  water  j^lasses.  and  the 
like,  it  Is  Dot  probattle  that  a  miKliflcation  of  design  would 
helpapiH'cciably.  Careful  Inspection  should  be  maintained  : 
but  above  ail  tlie  purchasing  department  should  bo  brought  to 
a  reallEing  sense  of  the  fact  Ihat  low-priced  material  means 
poor  material ;  that  poor  material  means  breakages,  deiavs.  and 
expense  ;  and  that  true  economy  calls  for  tlie  Itcst.  We  have 
yet  to  And  the  mikslcr  mechanic  or  superintendent  of  motive 
power  wiio  was  an  advocate  of  poor  material  ;  but  we  know 
scores  who  are  in  a  constant  stale  of  worriment  over  the  in- 
ferior supplies  foisted  upon  tiieni  by  the  purchasing  depart- 
ments. Therefore,  a  few  lessons  to  the  buyers  inlglit  not  be 
out  of  place  in  order  to  show  them  that  there  arc  irons  and 
irons,  and  that  a  metal  need  not  necessarily  be  suitable  for 
bearings  merely  becauic  it  ia  yellow  and  leaves  a  bad  tasto  in 
the  mouth. 

When  we  come  to  those  cases  nhere  uien  are  injured 
through  their  own  personal  neglect,  reformation  seems  a 
hopeless  task.  The  old  saw  of  familiarity  breeding  contempt 
is  especially  applicable.  Men  are  so  In  the  habit  of  swinging 
on  and  off  of  engines  whili'  they  are  In  motion,  and  of  just 
allowing  a  bare  clearance  between  tlieir  own  bodle.i  and  a 
passing  train,  that  the  day  is  apt  to  come  when  the  fool  slips 
or  Uic  clearaoce  is  cut  down  to  the  atriiiing  point,  and  u  dis- 


abled man  Is  the  result.  The  men  know  the  dangers  to  which 
they  are  exposed  and  to  which  they  expose  themselves,  and 
the  only  wonder  is  tliat  out  of  the  millions  of  repetitions  of 
certain  movements  we  have  only  to  record  69  aa  resulting  in- 
juriously. 

In  reviewing  the  accident  record  for  the  past  year,  the 
recommendations  ttiat  are  thereby  suggested  are  that  a  block 
system  of  running  trains  be  adopted  wherever  it  is  not  in 
vogue  ;  that  the  road  dejnrtment  look  well  to  the  designing 
and  construction  of  all  bridges,  etc.,  and  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  the  location  of  posts  and  building,  making  sure 
that  they  arc  far  enough  from  the  rails  lo  be  beyond  striking 
distance  ;  that  the  mechanical  department  redouble  Its  efforts 
to  reduce  explosions  by  a  rigid  and  syslematlc  inspection,  for 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  boiler  designs  are  correct,  or 
at  least  nnchangeable,  and  that  the  purchasing  department 
look  lo  It  that  low-grade  goods  are  not  bought,  even  though 
Ihe  discounts  be  the  most  attractive  la  the  world. 


TuK  Qne  crane  which  we  il'u-trato  on  page  165  has  been 
erected  at  Her  Majesty's  Dockyard.  Chatham,  by  Messm. 
Taonett,  Walker  &  Co.,  Engineers,  Leeds.  The  crane  may 
be  considered  as  a  combined  steam  and  hydraulic  crane,  as  the 
hydraulic  system  ia  only  used  for  lifting  heavy  l<Mds,  light 
loads  being  lifted  by  tackle  worked- br  steam  power,  which  is 
also  used  In  revolving  the  crane.  The  crane  In  question  Is 
capable  of  lifting  a  load  of  100  tons  to  a  height  of  SO  ft.,  this 
being  done,  on  the  so.called  dircct.actlng  ayatem,  by  means  of 
a  hydraulic  cylinder  Btted  with  piston  and  rod.  The  ex. 
treme  range  of  the  crann  is  T5  ft.  3  In.,  and  the  height  of  the 
jib. end  sheave  from  Ihe  quay  level  is  125  ft.  The  full  load  of 
160  tons  is  raised  by  means  of  hydraulic  pressure,  and  there  is 
a  wire  rope  with  tilock  hook  lor  lighter  loads  up  to  80  tons. 
The  roller-path  on  which  the  crane  revolves  Is  15  ft.  4  In.  in 
diameter.  As  wiil  be  seen,  the  crane  is  mounted  on  a  massive 
masonry  foundation,  to  which  the  roller-path  is  firmly  bolted. 
The  rollers  are  mounted  on  a  live  ring,  and,  Iwlng  closely 
packed,  give  a  good  distribution  of  the  load.  The  framing  of 
the  crane  is  of  the  most  massive  character,  a  very  rigid  struc- 
ture being  thus  obtained.  The  counter  weight  is  fixed  behind 
the  boiler,  as  shown  to  Ihe  left  in  our  engraving. 

The  boiler  la  of  comparatively  large  aize— namely,  IB  ft. 
long  by  7  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter,  and  is  of  the  horii'.ontal  type. 
It  auppllcs  steam  to  three  paira  of  enginea,  of  which  one  set 
pumps  the  water  for  tlic  hydraulic  cylinder,  another  set  re- 
volves the  crane,  while  the  third  aet  works  the  wire  rope 
tackle  used  in  lifting  light  loads.  After  its  erection  at  C'hal- 
liam.  Ihe  crane  was  tested  with  a  load  of  330  tons,  which  it 
carried  without  dlHlculty.  The  total  weight  of  the  structure 
is,  we  may  add,  about  500  ioas.—EiiififjferiTiff. 


By  Ali 


SiRMENS,  M.t.C.E. 


In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  distributing 
power  in  works  by  means  of  electro -motors,  a  short  statement 
of  their  principal  features  will  not  be  out  of  place.  Electro- 
motors arc  of  simple  cunstruotion,  they  require  little  attention, 
and  are  free  from  waste  products  ;  they  require  light  founda- 
tions, will  run  at  constant  speed  when  properly  wound,  they 


easily  adapted  for  driving  any  kind  of  machine  or  tool 

They  consist  essentially  of  two  parts,  the  magnets  and  anna- 
tun;,  the  latter  lieing  tlic  only  moving  part.  It  Is  evident, 
therefore,  that  we  have  little  to  fear  if  we  can  manage  to  build 
the  armature  In  such  a  aiilistantial  manner  that  it  runs  without 
giving  trouble.  Tlie  magnets  beinu  stationary,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  provide  good  enough  insulation,  and  that  pre- 
sents no  ditHculty,  Tlie  constniction  of  an  armature  may  be 
more  clearly  understood  by  considering  this  sample  one.  It 
consists  of  a  steel  spindle  on  which  is  Ftrung  a  number  of  soft 
iron  disks,  each  stamped  lo  St  over  a  key  which  is  sunk  Into 
the  spindle,  thus  ensuring  good  driving.  The  conductors  are 
copper  bars,  cither  solid  or  made  up  o[  sirandsof  wire,  ac- 
cordin^r  to  the  si/i;  of  tiic  machine.  They  are  lai<I  round  the 
circumference  fti>d  (Minnectcd  at  one  end  to  ilie  cotnmiitntor  ; 


Mi^chmical  Bnglneere. 


■c  dciivcrti!  li 
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at  the  other  they  are  joined  up  by  curved  end  connections,  a 
compact  arrangement,  taking  up  far  less  space  than  the  old 
method  of  wire  winding.  The  bars  are  insulated  from  one 
another,  and  from  the  body  of  the  armature,  space  being  left 
at  frequent  intervals  round  the  circumference  for  hard  wood 
pegs,  which  drive  the  conductors. 

Fine  steel  wire  of  special  quality  (120  tons  per  square  inch 
breaking  strain)  is  wound  over  the  whole  at  intervals,  thus 
keeping  the  bars  from  flying  outward  when  running.  An  ex- 
amination of  this  armature  and  a  little  thought  will,  I  think, 
satisfy  you  that  there  is  no  reason  why  such  an  armature 
should  not  be  a  thoroughly  good  mechanical  structure.  With 
regard  to  commutators  and  brushes,  we  have  all  heard  tales  of 
the  ravenous  way  motors  consume  brushes ;  brushes  of  copper 
wire,  strips  and  gauze,  as  well  as  carbon,  are  alike  devoured. 
Now,  this  may  happen  from  either  of  two  causes — bad  design 
or  bad  treatment. 

Of  course,  ^ood  treatment  will  not  make  a  motor  run  well 
which  is  radically  wrong  in  design,  but  in  the  matter  of 
brushes,  and  motors  generally,  the  proverb,  '*  Cleanliness  is 
next  to  godliness,"  applies  literally.  Let  me  give  an  instance 
of  what  is  possible  in  the  direction  of  keeping  down  cost  of 
repairs  and  attendance.  A  few  days  ago  I  accompanied  Lord 
Kelvin  on  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  City  &  South  London 
Railway,  our  object  being  to  look  at  the  armatures  of  some 
electric  locomotives  which  my  firm  built  for  their  passenger 
traffic  some  15  months  ago.  These  armatures  had  been  in 
continuous  work,  and  had  received  the  usual  amount  of  care 
onlv ;  they  were  hauled  up  for  examination  after  running 
36,000  miles  without  repair.  We  were  informed  that  the 
brushes  we  saw  were  the  original  ones  supplied  with  the  loco- 
motives, the  spare  set  not  having  yet  been  required.  A  small 
transmission  plant  erected  by  the  late  Sir  William  Siemens  at 
his  house  near  Tunbridge  Wells  will  serve  to  illustrate  two  of 
the  advantages  I  have  enumerated— viz.,  the  little  attention 
required  and  the  absence  of  waste  products.  A  pump,  situ- 
ated several  hundred  yards  from  the  house,  was  formerly 
worked  by  a  small  steam-engine  and  boiler ;  these  occupied 
the  whole  time  of  one  man.  A  small  electro-motor  was  put 
down  in  place  of  the  steam-engine,  and  supplied  with  current 
from  the  dynamos  in  the  main  engine  house.  This  motor  has 
run  now  for  14  years  very  satisfactorily,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary for  the  gardener  who  has  charge  of  it  to  make  one  jour- 
ney a  week  to  the  pump-house  to  fill  the  lubricators.  Instead 
of  the  wilderness  of  ashes  and  clinkers  that  accumulated  round 
the  old  plant,  there  is  now  a  garden.  We  cannot  avoid  mak- 
ing ashes  somewhere,  but  now  all  the  ashes  are  produced  at 
the  main  boiler-house  and  are  easily  dealt  with.  The  electro- 
motor, therefore,  stands  in  the  unique  position  of  doing  the 
work  required  of  it  without  fuss,  noise,  or  dirt.  You  can  put 
down  an  electro-motor  to  do  work  temporarily  where  it  would 
be  impossible  to  have  anv  other  type  of  motor,  owing  to  the 
complicated  exhaust  and  feed  pipes.  Having  to  light  up  a 
boiler  fire  every  time  water  is  wanted  is  a  very  uneconomical 
plan.  Of  course  by  using  an  electro-motor  we  do  not  avoid 
having  to  light  fires  altogether,  but  the  cost  of  fuel  and  labor 
of  lighting  those  fires  is  distributed  over  as  many  power  con- 
sumers as  are  connected  to  the  mains. 

Again,  electro-motors  do  not  require  such  heavy  founda- 
tions as  steam-engines  of  equal  power.  In  many  cases  their 
own  weight  would  be  sufficient  to  hold  them  in  place,  with  a 
steady  pin  or  two  to  keep  the  shaft  in  line.  The  high  or  low 
speeds  obtainable  make  these  motors  very  suitable  for  direct 
driving  without  any  intermediate  gearing.  There  are  no  re- 
ciprocating motions,  as  there  are  in  most  engines,  and  arma- 
tures are  easily  balanced  to  run  at  1,000  or  more  revolutions 
per  minute  without  vibration.  With  regard  to  speed,  nothing 
can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  way  a  shunt-wound  motor 
governs  itself  with  a  varying  load.  Tlie  speed  is  just  a  matter 
of  the  pressure  on  the  terminals  so  long  as  the  load  is  within 
the  motor's  capacity,  and  provided  the  mains  are  of  such  a 
size  that  a  variation  from  light  to  full  load  does  not  produce 
a  great  drop  of  pressure  in  the  mains,  the  motor  will  run  at 
practically  constant  speed.  This  fact  we  have  proved  over 
and  over  again  at  Woolwich.  Perhaps  the  most  successful 
application  of  electro-motors  was  when  we  substituted  them 
for  small  steam-engines,  which  used  to  drive  our  india-rubber 
rolls.  Formerly  we  could  never  get  anything  approaching 
steady  running  ;  a  piece  of  raw  rubber  would  pull  the  engine 
up,  while  no  load  meant  running  away.  Now  we  can  cram  in 
rubber  of  all  sorts,  and  the  motor  takes  just  enough  current 
to  make  it  give  out  the  requisite  power  at  the  proper  speed. 
This  feature  will  be  at  once  appreciated  by  any  one  who  has 
to  do  with  such  intermittent  work  as  sawing,  etc.  Although 
shunt  motors  run  at  constant  speed,  it  must  not  be  thought 
that  the  speed  of  any.  particular  motor  is  absolutely  fixed.  It 
is  far  easier  to  vary  speed  with  an  electro-motor  than  with  any 


other  kind  of  engine.  For  varying  speed  we  provide  a  resist- 
ance switch  in  the  exciting  circuit  by  which  the  strength  of 
the  magnetic  field  may  be  varied,  and  thereby  the  motor  made 
to  run  faster  or  slower  at  will.  A  starting  switch  is  also  re- 
quired. There  are  two  handles  on  the  switch,  interlocked  in 
such  a  way  that  it  is  impossible  to  interrupt  the  exciting  cur* 
rent  while  current  is  in  the  armature,  or  to  complete  the  lirma- 
ture  circuit  without  first  closing  the  exciting  switch.  The 
construction  of  this  switch  should  be  noticed  at  each  place 
where  the  circuit  is  broken.  The  spark  is  taken  by  two  pieces 
of  carbon.  This  keeps  the  metal  contacts  clean  and  in  good 
condition.  As  before  stated,  a  motor  takes  current  in  propor- 
tion to  its  load,  thus  measuring  the  current  forms,'  an  easy 
way  of  estimating  the  power  taken  to  drive  any  tool.  The 
motor  is  connected  to  mains  carrying  a  certain  pressure  ;  the 
product  of  this  pressure,  and  the  current  measured  in  the  or- 
dinary units  for  which  commercial  instruments  are  calibrated, 
divided  by  746,  gives  the  electrical  horse  power.  The  power 
may  be  absorb^  in  a  brake,  or  transmitted  to  the  machine 
through  a  dynamo  meter,  and  the  brake  H.P.  corresponding 
to  any  electrical  power  is  at  once  known.  This  enables  us  to 
puf  down  a  motor  for  any  piece  of  work  which  will  just  do 
that  work  comfortably,  being  neither  too  small  for  its  work 
nor  yet  wastefully  large,  for  a  motor  or  engine  working  below 
its  proper  load  is  always  more  or  less  ineliicient.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  current  indicator^ which  registers  continuously 
—serves  the  same  purpme  as  taking  an  indicator  diagram  from 
a  steam  engine,  only  it  is  infinitely  quicker.  It  will  tell  you 
if  the  motor  is  fully  loaded  or  overloaded  ;  if  anything  goes 
wrong  and  fails  to  advertise  itself,  the  ammeter  will  tell  you. 

Every  manufacturer  knows  that  a  great  deal  of  his  engine 
power  goes  in  keeping  the  shafting  and  pulleys  running,  and 
what  a  small  proportion  of  it  is  utilized  at  the  tool  points. 
The  conditions  aimed  at  in  electrically-driven  plant,  and  which 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  cheapening  manufacture,  are  to 
supply  each  tool  with  just  enough  power  to  do  its  work,  and 
to  keep  it  from  absorbing  any  when  not  in  actual  use.  In 
making  extensions  it  is  often  round  that  shafting  is  too  weak 
to  bear  any  additional  strain,  having  been  put  down  as  small 
as  possible  for  the  sake  of  cheapness  or  to  save  weight.  With 
electric  motors  there  is  no  such  trouble  ;  each^tool  having  its 
own  motor,  it  is  only  necessary  to  provide  mains  of  sufficient 
section  to  carry  the  ultimate  load,  or  even  less  at  first,  as  it  is 
a  far  simpler  thing  to  lay  down  another  main  alongside  the 
existing  one  than  it  is  to  thicken  up  a  shaft.  Unlike  a  heavy 
shaft,  a  large  cable  does  not  involve  a  heavy  driving  cost ;  a 
small  motor  may  be  driven  through  a  large  cable,  and  yet  the 
efficiency  of  working  be  every  bit  as  good  as  if  that  cable  car- 
ried current  up  to  its  safe  limit.  Each  motor  added  produces 
a  loss  in  the  cable  proportional  to  the  work  it  does.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  alter  the  speed  of  individual  machines  when  driving  by 
belts ;  some  such  arrangement  sa  cone  pulleys  or  step  cones 
must  be  used.  On  the  other  hand,  electro-motors  are  well 
under  control  in  this  respect. 

Having  now  dealt  with  the  advantages  of  the  electric  sys- 
tem, and  the  disadvantges  of  the  old,  I  will  proceed  to  de- 
scribe briefly  the  generating  station  and  plant  in  use  at  Wool- 
wich. The  boilers,  three  in  number,  are  constructed  for  a 
working  pressure  of  120  lbs.  per  square  inch  ;  they  are  hand- 
stoked  two-flue  multitubular  boilers,  of  the  **  gunboat*'  type. 
The  engine  and  dynamo-room,  which  is  only  42  ft.  X  30  ft., 
will  accoommdate  four  sets  of  generating  plant ;  at  present 
only  three  are  erected,  and  the  fourth  set  is  quite  ready  to  put 
down.  The  dynamos  are  H.B.  24/86  shunt  wound,  each  giv- 
ing normally  1,500  amperes  at  120  volts  when  running  at  850 
revolutions  per  minute. 

Two  of  the  dynamos  are  coupled  direct  to  Willans  III.  com- 
pound non-condensing  engines,  indicating  800  H.P.  at  850 
revolutions.  The  third  is  coupled  to  a  Belliss  compound 
closed  engine,  also  indicating  800  H.P.  at  850  revolutions. 

From  the  dynamos  the  current  is  led  through  the  main 
switchboard,  and  is  measured  by  the  ammeters,  the  total 
amount  of  electrical  energy  supplied  being  measured  by  the 
electricity  meter.  Pressure  is  continuously  indicated  by  a 
volt  meter  connected  across  tiie  distributing  Imuts.  The  switcli- 
ing  arrangements  are  such  that  all  the  machines  may  be  run 
in  parallcT.  Current  is  distributed  throughout  the  works  by 
means  of  underground  cables.  There  is  first  a  copper  con- 
ductor consisting  of  strands  of  wire  of  suitable  size  for  the 
current  *,  over  this  is  lapped  jute  impregnated  with  insulating 
compound  ;  next  comes  a  continuous  lead  pipe  to  keep  out 
damp,  and  over  this  tlie  wore  jute.  Mechanical  protection  is 
afforded  by  hoop  steel,  wound  spirally,  and  lastly  an  outer 
coating  of  jute  to  protect  the  steel  from  rusting. 

These  heavy  cables  can  only  be  made  in  lengths  of  180  or 
200  yds.,  so  it  is  necessary  to  join  the  ends  cf  the.se  lengths 
together. 
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The  ends  of  the  cable  are  brought  together  through  a  copper 
sleeve,  into  which  they  are  soldered  ;  the  two  halves  01  the 
jointer  are  then  bolted  together  round  the  joint,  and  insulating 
oil  is  poured  in  through  holes  in  the  cover,  which  are  after- 
ward stopped  by  screw  plugs. 

Stuffing-boxes  at  each  end  keep  out  damp.  The  cables  are 
laid  straight  into  the  ground,  without  any  culverts  or  other 
protection  than  the  armoring,  and  long  experience  proves  that 
nothing  could  be  more  simple  and  satisfactory.  Wherever  a 
cable  enters  a  workshop  it  ^ oes  first  to  a  dstnbuting  board, 
fitted  with  a  controlling  switch  and  electricity  meter ;  from 
there  it  branches  to  the  requisite  number  of  circuits,  each  cir- 
cuit being  protected  with  h  safety  fuse. 

I  now  come  to  the  all- Important  question  of  cost,  and  will 
proceed  to  give  the  results  of  some  carefully  conducted  tests 
made  on  the  existing  plant  at  Woolwich.  In  the  following 
results  the  coal  used  in  keeping  steam  during  meal  times  is 
included,  but  not  the  coal  used  in  lighting  the  Doiler  fires. 


Namber  of  test 

Data 

Time  sUrted 

Time  stopped 

Total  boiler  boara. 
Total  engine  houra. 


Feb  S3  to  28. 
11.45  A.x. 
5  p.m. 
46.6 
41.78 


2 
Marcb  1. 

7  A.M. 
5  P.M. 

10 
8.567 


8 
Marcb  8. 
5.67  A.M. 

5  p.m. 

11.088 

9.617 


In 

eleotrical 

H.P. 


Coal,  deacription.  .Welab medium  quality,  15«.  per  ton,  delivered  in  bankers. 

Weight  used 37418  5488  6780 

In  Board  ( Total  output 4890  983  1S87 

of  Trade  <  Mean  bourly  output 117.27  1 14.78  188.66 

)  units.     ( Pounds  of  coal  per  unit.. . .  6.696  5.584  5.S24 

f  Total  H.P.  hours 6667.1  1817.5  1794.6 

J  Mean  effort 157.2  168.2  179.15 

I  Pounds  of  coal  per  H.P. 

I    hour 4.157  4.1C6  3.897 

Mean  result,  4  lb.  of  coal  per 'electrical  H.P.  boar. 

The  plant  in  the  above  tests  was  not  working  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  not  being  fully  loaded  ;  when  fully 
loaded  and  condensing  still  lower  consumption  may  be  reason- 
ably expected.  Three  indicator  cards  were  taken  from  No.  3 
engine  (Willans)  on  March  2,  and  the  electrical  H.P.  was 
measured  simultaneously.  In  the  three  cases  we  found  re- 
spectively 84.2,  84.0,  ana  88.7  per  cent,  of  the  indicator  H.P. 
as  available  electrical  H.P.  at  the  main  switchboard. 

The  cost  of  an  electrical  H.P.  hour  works  out  as  follows  : 

Coal.  4  lbs ,  at  $.S.76 per  ton 0.75ct. 

Wages,  stokers,  trimmers,  engine  drivers,  laborers,  electrical  as- 
sistant (half  time),  laborer  (oue-third  time),  switchboard  boy....  0.08 

Feed  water 0.0500 

OllandWaste 0.089S 

Removing  ashes 0.0009 


Cost  of  a  Board  of  Trade  unit . 


0.9184 
1.090  ct. 


In  this  statement  of  cost  it  is  assumed  that  the  station  is  in 
full  work,  thre^  boilers  and  three  enrines  each  giving  240  elec- 
trical H.P.  This  only  represents  80  per  cent  of  the  indicator 
H.P.,  and  we  have  obtained  over  84  per  cent.,  so  that  the  cost 
given  above  is  rather  overstated.  Taking  the  cost  of  an  elec- 
trical H.P.  hour  at  .8  cent  and  working  10  hours  a  day  for 
300  days  a  year,  each  electrical  H.P.  at  the  main  switchboard 
costs  $24.00  per  annum ;  70  per  cent  of  this  is  available  as. 
brake  H.P.  at  the  spot  where  it  is  used,  so  each  brake  H.P. 
costs  (34.29  per  annum. 

We  commonly  find  $48.66  given  as  the  yearly  cost  of  a  brake 
H.P.  Assuming  this  to  be  fair,  we  have  still  a  margin  of 
$13.98  to  pay  for  repairs  and  depreciation,  a  far  larger  sum  than 
we  are  ever  likely  to  require.  At  present  we  have  working 
eight  motors  of  40  brake  H.P.,  four  of  20,  two  of  15.  three  of 
10,  one  of  8,  two  of  5,  and  two  of  i  H.P.,  for  driving  ven- 
tilating fans,  making  a  total  of  479  H.P.  Three  more  are 
being  put  down«  one  of  40  and  two  of  20,  and  nine  more  are 
in  hand,  seven  being  of  75  H.P.,  one  of  40,  and  one  of  30. 
We  also  anticipate  early  extensions  amounting  to  another  350 
H.P.,  brining  up  the  total  to  1,504  H.P. 

The  maximum  normal  output  of  the  generating  station  work- 
ing at  84  per  cent  efficiency  is  1,008  electrical  H.P.,  or  706 
brake  H.P.  at  the  motors.  This  may  seem  a  small  proportion 
of  the  possible  total,  but  we  believe  it  is  sufficient  to  meet  the 
ordinary  loads,  and  extensions  in  the  generating  plant  are 
easily  arranged.  Of  course  in  some  &ctories  it  might  be 
necessary  to  have  generating  plant  capable  of  working  all 
shops  at  full  load. 

So  far  I  have  only  dealt  with  the  advantages  of  transmitting 
power  electrically  m  large  works.  I  believe,  however,  that 
small  industries  will  benefit  largely  in  the  future  from  the 
establishment  of  central  power  stations  in  towns  and  cities, 
from  which  stations  small  manufacturers  can  get  a  supply  of 
current  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  avoid  the  trouble  of  looking 
ui'ier  a  small  steam  or  other  engine.  Such  a  state  of  things 
would  be  going  backward  in  a  certain  sense,  but  it  would  be 
going  back  to  a  far  happier  state,  for  the  skilled  artisan  would 


be  able  to  take  in  work  at  his  own  small  shop  and  have  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  his  own  master,  while  he  would  not 
necessarily  be  debarred  from  competition  with  the  larger  works 
for  want  of  power. 


UNCONSIDERED  USES  OF  WOOD. 


Thbrb  are  countless  ways  in  which  wood  is  being  con- 
sumed, besides  the  liu'ger  uses  for  fuel,  building  purposes,  and 
the  like ;  and  that  in  the  aggregate  these  unconsiaered  uses 
amount  to  a  serious  drain  upon  the  forests,  while  little  or 
nothing  is  done  to  insure  a  supply  for  future  demands.  The 
enumeration  of  the  special  uses  of  wood  in  the  arts  forms  a 
very  interesting  chapter.  One  of  the  principal  uses  of  the 
wood  of  the  hollv,  uyed  black,  is  to  be  substituted  for  ebony 
in  tiie  handles  of  metal  teapots,  etc.,  and  the  strong  straight 
shoals,  deprived  of  their  bark,  are  made  into  whip  handles 
and  walking  sticks.  The  lime-tree  forms  the  best  planks  for 
shoemakers  and  glovers  upon  which  to  cut  their  leather,  and 
is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  toys  and  Tunbridge 
ware,  and  by  the  turner  for  pill  boxes,  etc.  ;  and  the  inner 
bark  is  made  into  ropes  and  matting.  The  sycamore  furnishes 
wood  for  cheese  and  cider  presses,  mangles,  etc.,  and  when 
the  wooden  dishes  and  spoons  were  in  common  use  they  were 
mostly  made  of  this  wood.  It  is  now  used  also  in  printing 
and  bleadiing  works,  for  beetling  beams,  and  in  cast-iron 
foundries  for  making  patterns.  The  yew  is  used  by  the  turner 
and  made  into  vases,  snuff-boxes,  and  musical  instruments ; 
and  it  is  a  common  saying  amonff  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Forest  that  a  post  of  yew  will  outlast  a  poet  of  iron.  Where 
it  is  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  employed  for  works 
underground,  such  as  water  pipes,  pumps,  etc.,  the  yew  will 
last  longer  than  any  other  wood.  Gate  posts  and  stakes  of  yew 
are  admirable  to  wear,  and  in  France  the  wood  makes  the 
strongest  of  all  wooden  axletrees.  Of  the  beech  are  made 
planes,  screws,  wooden  shovels  ;  and  common  fowling-pieces 
and  muskets  are  also  stocked  with  it,  and  beech,  staves  for 
herring  barrels  are  not  unknown.  The  sweet  or  Spanish 
chestnut  furnishes  gate  and  other  posts,  railing,  and  barrel 
staves,  hop  poles,  and  other  such  matters,  such  as  strong  and 
good  charcoal,  though  scarcely  equal  to  that  of  oak  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  but  considered  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
for  forges. 

Hornbeam  is  the  best  wood  that  can  be  used  for  cogs  of 
wheels,  excelling  either  the  crab  or  the  yew  ;  but  its  applica- 
tion in  this  manner  is  about  at  an  end.  As  a  fuel  it  stands  in 
the  highest  rank,  emitting  much  heat,  burning  long,  and  with 
a  bright,  clear  flame.  In  charcoal  it  is  highly  prized  not  only 
for  culinary  purposes  and  the  forge,  but  also  for  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder,  into  which,  on  the  Continent,  it  enters 
in  larire  proportion. 

In  Russia  many  of  the  roads  are  formed  of  the  trunks  of  the 
Scotch  pine,  trees  from  6  in.  to  1  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  larger 
end  being  selected  for  the  purpose.  These  are  laid  down  side 
by  side  across  the  intended  road,  the  thick  of  one  alternatelv 
with  the  narrow  end  of  the  other,  and  the  branches  being  left 
at  the  end  to  form  a  sort  of  hedge  on  each  side  of  the  road. 
When  thus  laid,  the  hollows  are  filled  up  with  earth,  and 
the  road  is  finished,  being  analogous  to  the  corduroy  roads  of 
North  Amoica.  In  Germany  casks  are  made  of  lai^ch,  which 
is  aJmost  indestructible,  and  they  allow  of  no  evaporation  of 
the  spirituous  particles  of  the  wine  contained  in  them.  In 
Switzerland  it  is  much  used  for  vine  crops,  which  are  never 
taken  up,  and  which  see  crop  after  crop  of  vines  spring  up, 
bear  their  fruit,  and  perish  at  their  feet  without  showing  symp- 
toms of  decay.  The  uninjured  state  in  which  it  remains  when 
buried  in  the  earth  or  immersed  in  water  renders  it  an  excel- 
lent material  for  water-pipes,  to  which  purpose  it  is  largely 
applied  in  many  parts  01  France.  The  butternut  is  esteemed 
for  the  posts  and  rails  of  rural  fences  in  America,  for  troughs 
for  tiiie  use  of  cattle,  for  corn  shovels  and  wooden  dishes. 
Shell-bark  hickory  provides  baskets,  whip  handles,  and  the 
backbows  of  Winasor  chairs.  Tl)e  pignut  hickory  is  preferred 
to  any  other  for  axletrees  and  ax-handles.  The  sugar  maple  is 
used  by  wheelwrights  for  axletrees  and  spokes,  and  for  lining 
the  runners  of  common  sleds.  DogwcNod  is  used  for  the 
handles  of  light  tools  sudi  as  mallets,  small  vises,  etc.  In  the 
country  it  furnishes  harrow  teeth  to  the  American  farmer,  and 
supplies  the  harness  of  horses'  collars,  etc.  ;  also  lining  for  the 
runners  of  sledges.  The  mountain  laurel  is  selected  for  the 
handles  of  light  tools,  for  small  screws,  boxes,  etc.  It  most 
resembles  boxwood,  and  is  most  proper  to  supply  its  place. 
Bowls  and  travs  are  made  of  red  birch,  and  when  saplings  of 
hickory  or  white  oak  are  not  to  be  found,  hoops,  particularly 
those  of  rice  casks,  are  made  of  the  young  stocks  and  of 
branches  not  exceeding  1  in.  in  diameter.     Its  twigs  are  ex- 
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cludvely  chosea  for  ihe  brooDU  with  which  the  Blrecto  and 
court-yardB  arc  swept.  The  twigs  of  the  other  species  of 
both,  being  leas  supple  and  more  brittle,  ure  not  proper  for 
thla  use.  Shoe  lasts  are  made  from  birch,  but  they  are  less 
esteemed  than  thoee  of  beech. 

Immense  quaDtitles  of  wooden  shoes  are  made  in  Fnmce 
from  the  wood  of  the  Enropean  alder,  which  are  seasoned  by 
flro  before  they  are  sold.  The  wood  of  the  locust  is  substituted 
tor  box  by  the  turners  !□  maay  species  of  light  work,  such  as 
salt  cellars,  sugar-bowls,  candlesticks,  spoons,  and  forks  for 
salads,  hoses,  and  many  other  trifiing  objects,  which  are  care- 
fully wrought  into  pleasant  shapes  and  sold  at  low  prices. 
The  olire  la  used  to  form  light  omameatat  articles,  such  as 
dresslog  cases,  tobacco-boxes,  etc.  The  wood  of  the  roots, 
which  Is  more  aereeably  marbled,  is  preferred,  snS  for  Inlay- 
ing It  Is  Inraluable,  Of  persimmon  turners  make  large  screws 
and  tinmen  mallets.  Also  shoemakers'  lasts  are  made  of  It 
equal  to  beech,  and  for  the  shafts  of  chaises  It  has  been  found 
preferable  to  ash.  and  to  every  species  of  wood  except  lance- 
wood.  The  common  European  elm  is  used  for  the  carriages 
of  cannoa,  and  for  the  gunwale,  the  blocks,  etc.,  of  ships.  It 
is  everywhere  prefonea  by  wheelwrights  for  tlie  naves  and 
fellies  of  wheels,  and  for  other  objecto.  White  cedar  serves 
many  subsidiary  purposes.  From  it  are  fabricated  pails,  wash- 
tubs,  and  chums  of  different  forms.  The  ware  Is  cheap,  light, 
and  neatly  made,  and  instdkd  of  becoming  doll,  like  that  of 
other  wood.  It  grows  whiter  and  smoother  by  use.     The  hoops 


cedar  furnishes  staves,  atopcoclis,  stakes,  and  is  also  used  for 
coffins. 

A  few  special  applications  of  wood  in  this  country  are  men- 
tioned, separated  Into  tndes— namely,  sieves,  usually  of  black 
or  water  ash  for  the  bottom  and  oak  or  hickory  for  the  circle  ; 
whipstocks,  white  oak  ;  baskets,  willow,  whlw  oak,  and  shell- 
bark  hickory ;  picture  frames,  while  pine  and  sweet  gum  ; 
saddle-trees,  red  maple  and  sugar  maple ;  screws  of  book- 
-binders'  presses,  hickory  or  dogwood ;  hatters'  blocks,  sour 
gum  :  corn  shovels,  butternut ;  shoe  lasts,  beech  and  black  or 
yellow  Uic]i.—lUuttrated  Carpenter  and  Buildtr. 


This  type  of  eoglDe 
[jocomotlvc  Supennte 
Railway,  and  built  at  the  Company's  works  at  Nine  Elms, 
and  Is  Intended  for  working  the  lighter  suburban  and  branch 
trofflc  of  Ihe  railway. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  drawing,  the  engine 
l)as  the  leading  and  dri  vine- wheels  coupled,  4  ft.  10  in.  in 
dlameler,  while  the  back  of  tlie  engine  is  carried  on  a  four- 
wheeled  bo^e  of  Ihe  "  Adams"  type,  having  wheels  8  ft.  in 
diameter. 

The  cyiindnrs  ore  17^  in.  in  diameter  with  a  stroke  of  S4  in. 
The  tractive  force  developed  is  accordingly 
I7i'  X  34, 

=  136.7  lbs. 

S8 
for  every  pound  of  mean  effective  pressure  on  the  pistons. 
The  cut-off  varies  from  77  per  cent.  In  full  gear  to  28  per  cent, 
under  usual  running  conditions. 

The  holler  pressure  is  160  lbs.  per  square  inch,  hence  the 
total  tractive  effort  avallahie  la  about  17,000  Iba.  at  starting 
and  11,000  lbs.  under  ordinary  running  conditions.  The  total 
weight  on  tlie  coupled  wheels  with  the  engine  In  working  order 
is  86,139  lbs.,  which,  with  a  coefflcleot  of  adhesion  of  one* 
fourth.  Is  sufficient  to  prevent  slipping. 

The  iMiler  is  constructed  of  steel  plates  with  butt  Joints,  the 
top  of  the  flre-liox  casing  being  flush  witli  the  barrel.  The 
mild  steel  plates  are  speclQed  to  \k  free  from  ailicon,  sulphur, 
and  phosphorus,  and  to  have  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than 
39  tons  and  not  more  Iban  30  tons  per  square  inch  with  an 
elongation  of  at  least  33  per  cent.  In  10  In.  The  longitudinal 
Joints  have  inner  and  outer  cover  strips  with  zigutg  double 
riveting.  The  transverse  Joints  are  made  willi  an  external 
wetdless  ring  double  riveted  to  the  barrel,  Uie  rinz  being  turned 
to  gauge  and  shrunk  on  the  barrel.  The  joint  between  smoke- 
box  and  barrel  is  also  made  In  a  similar  way  with  a  weldlcss 
angle  ring. 

The  rivets,  1  la.  In  diameter,  are  of  the  best  Yorkshire  Iron 
closed  by  hydraulic  pressure.      They  ore  pitehed  at  1|  in. 

The  flre-box  Is  of  copper  and  contains  a  flre-brick  arch.  It 
is  connected  to  the  outer  casing  by  copper  stays  1  in.  in  diam* 
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eter,  12  threads  per  inch,  pitched  at  intervals  of  3}  in.  The 
roof  is  stayed  hy  eight  cast-steel  girder  stays,  the  four  center 
ones  being  slung  from  the  casing.  The  tube  plate,  which  is 
i  in.  thick  at  the  tubes,  is  stayed  to  the  barrel  by  six  palm 
stays.  The  foundation  and  flre-hole  rings  are  of  wrought  iron, 
and  Uie  Are-bars  are  of  cast  iron. 

The  regulator  is  of  cast  iron  4|  in.  diameter,  with  a  main 
slide-valve  of  brass  and  an  easing  valve  of  cast  iron. 

The  dome  is  of  i  in.  boilerplate  butt  jointed  with  inner  and 
outer  strips  single  riveted.  It  is  flanged  to  fit  the  barrel  and 
double  riveted  to  it  with  a  i-in.  strengthening  plate. 

The  boiler  is  fitted  with  a  "  Ramsbottom'^  duplex  safety- 
valve. 

The  frames  are  of  steel  of  boiler  plate  quality,  1  in.  thick. 
They  are  ccAmected  under  the  cab  by  a  strong  steel  casting  to 
carry  the  bogie  center  pin  and  trasmit  the  weight  to  the  bogie, 
the  frames  of  which  are  of  steel  1  in.  thick,  and  stayed  to- 
gether by  a  strong  steel  casting  which  forms  a  slide  to  give 
transverse  play  to  the  centre  pin,  this  being  controllea  by 
laminated  plate  springs. 

All  the  wheel  centers  are  of  cast  steel.  One  casting  in  40  is 
tested  to  destruction  by  dropping  weights  in  order  to  deter- 
mine its  breaking  strength. 

The  tires  are  of  steel  supplied  by  Yickers  <&  Co.,  of  Sheffield, 
and  are  8  in.  thick  on  tread.  They  are  secured  to  the  wheels 
with  a  lip  and  H  ^^^  ^^  screws.    ^ 

The  axles  are  of  steel,  and  are  specified  to  have  a  tensile 
strength  of  not  less  than  82  tons  per  square  inch,  with  an 
elongation  of  not  less  than  25  per  cent,  in  2  in. 

The  cylinders  are  of  the  twin  type,  being  one  casting,  and 
special  arrangements  have  been  made  for  machining  them. 
The  steam-ports  are  If  in.  wide  and  14  in.  long.  The  exhaust- 
ports  are  8^  in.  wide,  and  the  bars  between  the  ports  1  in. 
wide.  The  slide-valves  are  of  Stone's  bronze  with  recesses  on 
the  working  faces.  The  pistons  are  of  cast  iron  with  two 
cast-iron  rings  each,  each  ring  being  |  in.  wide  and  i  in. 
thick.  The  piston-rods  are  forged  from  the  best  cast  steel 
with  a  breaking,  strength  of  80  tons  per  square  inch.  They* 
are  packed  with  "  United  States''  metallic  packing. 

The  slide-bars,  one  to  each  cylinder,  are  of  wrought  iron, 
case-hardened,  and  6  in.  wide  by  3  in.  deep. 

The  cross-heads  are  of  cast  steel  with  cast-iron  caps  and 
rubbing  pieces.  The  cap  is  secured  to  the  main  casting  by 
I  in.  bolts,  a  liner  being  introduced  to  permit  adjustment  for 
wear. 

The  valve-motion  is  of  the  curved  link  type,  and  made  of 
best  Yorkshire  iron,  the  working  parts  being  case- hardened. 
The  links  are  hung  from  their  centers  and  connected  at  their 
extremities  to  the  eccentric  rods.  The  eccentric  pulleys  are  in 
two  parts,  and  are  made  of  cylinder  metal.  They  are  fastened 
to  the  crank -axle  by  keys  and  set  screws.  The  straps  are  of 
cast  iron. 

The  engine  is  reversed  bv  a  lever  and  sector  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  engine.  The  reversing  shaft  is  of  Yorkshire 
iron,  the  levers  beinff  forged  solid  with  the  shaft.  All  work- 
ing parts  of  the  shaft  are  case-hardened. 

The  connecting-rods  are  of  Yorkshire  iron,  and  measure  8  ft. 
5  in.  between  centers.  The  big  ends  are  fitted  with  straps  and 
adjustable  brasses.  The  small  ends  are  fitted  with  plain  gun- 
metal  bushes  forced  in  by  hvdraulic  pressure. 

The  coupling-rods  are  of  Yorkshire  iron  forced  solid  and 
milled  to  an  H  section,  and  fitted  with  gun-metal  bushes  with 
white  metal  strips. 

The  crank-pins  are  of  Yorkshire  iron  case-hardened,  and  are 
forced  into  their  places  in  the  wheels  by  hydraulic  pressure 
and  riveted  over  on  the  inside. 

The  crank-axle  is  of  the  very  best  cast  steel  forged  solid. 
All  four  crank  webs  are  hooped  .with  steel  bands  8^  in.  X 
li  in.,  shrunk  on.  All  crank-axles  are  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Vickers  &  Co. 

The  engines  are  fitted  with  the  **  Adams"  patent  vortex  blast- 
pipe,  which  is  successful  in  softening  and  utilizing  the  ex- 
haust steam  to  obtain  a  good  vacuum  in  the  smoke -box,  its 
effect  being  equally  distributed  over  the  tubes,  the  lower  tubes 
being  thus  Kept  free  and  their  efficiency  unimpaired  by  becom- 
ing choked  up,  as  is  the  case  when  an  ordinary  plain  blast- 
pipe  is  used.  Engines  fitted  with  this  form  of  pipe  have  given 
economical  results. 

The  engine  is  fitted  with  a  steam-brake  worked  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  automatic  vacuum  brake  on  the  train. 

Two  No.  8  injectors  (Dewrance's)  are  fixed  one  on  each  side 
of  the  engine. 

The  tanks  are  made  of  best  Staffordshire  iron  with  i  in. 
rivets  at  about  U  in.  pitch.  They  have  a  water  capacity  of  800 
gallons. 

The  coal  bunker  has  a  capacity  of  80  cub.  ft.,  being  equiva- 
lent to  nearly  2  tons  of  coal. 


Fifty  of  these  engines  have  been  constructed  at  the  Com- 
pany's Nine  Elms  Works,  and  are  now  running,  giving  great 
satisfaction  and  being  remarkably  free  from  defects  in  work- 
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he  following  are  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  engine  : 


Cylindert : 


Ft 


Diameter .*.  1 

Stroke 9 

Leneth  of  ports 1 

Wimh  of  Bteam  ports 

"     "  exbanet  porta 

Center  to  center  or  cylinders 8 

**       **       '*       *' valve  spindles 

*'       line  of  cylinder  to  valve  face 

Diameter  of  piston-rods ^ 

Motion: 

Lap  of  valves  

Lead  of  valves 

Maximnm  travel  of  valves 

Throw  of  eccentrics 

Diameter  of  ecoentrlc-sbeaves 1 

Length  of  cross-head  slide  block 1 

Wh«d9tCaH8teet): 

Leading  and  driving  wheels,  diameter  on  tread 4 

Bogie  wheels,  diameter  on  tread 8 

Thickness  of  tires 

Width  oftlres 

Diameter  of  crank-pins  for  coopUng-rods 

Length  of  bearing-pins     "  "        

Diameter  of  cranks * 

Length       "       "    

AxUsiSUel).    Bogie: 

Diameter  of  wheel-seat 

Length      »*  "        

Diameter  of  JonmalB 

Length      "       "       

D  iameter  at  center 

Centers  of  jonmals 8 

ArU»  {8Ud).    Leading  and  Driving : 

Diameter  of  wheel-seat 

Length      "  •*        

Diameter  of  jonmals 

Length     *' 

Diameter  at  center  (leading) 

•'    .    •*       "    (driving) 

Centers  of  JonmalB 8 


Frames  {Steel) : 

From  front  end  to  center  of  leading  axle 5 

From  center  of  leading  axle  to  center  of  driving  axle.  .    6 

it        »*     »»    driving-axle  to  center  of  bogie 11 

*'        **     '^    bogie  to  back  end 4 

Total  length  of  frames S7 

Thickness     *'       "      

TotAl  length  of  engine  over  buffers 80 

Width  over  platform  8 

BoUer  (Steel)  ; 

Height  of  center  f^om  rail 6 

Length  of  barrel 9 

"    between  tabe-plates 0 

'*    over  all 14 

Diameter  of  barrel  (ontelde) 4 

Thickness  of  plates    

'*  **  smoke-box  tube-plates '. 

Firebox  Casing  (Steel) : 

Leneth  outeide R 

Width  ontelde  at  bottom 8 

Depth  below  center  line  of  boiler 4 

Thickness  of  crown  and  side  plates 

"  *'  throat  plate 

'•  -'back       "      

Centers  of  steys  (copper)  

Diameter  of  stoys  (copper)  

Pitehofrivete 

Diameter  of  riveto 

Firebox  ( Copper) : 

Length  at  bottom  (Inside) 4 

*'       *'    top  " 4 

Width  at  bottom       "       8 

•*       "top  "       8 

Depth  (in* ide) 5 

Center  of  boiler  to  top  of  box  (ineide) 

Thickness  of  crown  and  side  plates 

**  "  tube-plate  at  top 

"  ••    •'       '•     •»  bottom 


tt 


back  plate 


Tubes  {8t4>el) : 


Number 

Diameter  outeide. 


Ins. 

3 

4 
8J< 


H 
8« 

IK 


10 


8 

4A 

7 

4 


7 

10 
6ii 


7 
IIM 


6 

8 

7 
1 

8V4 
8 


lOJi 
6 
9 
5 
8 


lOH 
9 

H 

^^ 
8X 

I 

IX 


Height: 

Top  of  chimney  to  rail . 


18 


ly* 


2K 
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Tanks  : 

Contents  of  two  tanks 800gal8. 

HwUing  Surface : 

Tubes 897.76  sq. ft 

Firebox 89.75        * 

Total 987.Bl8q.  ft 

Orate  area ^ 13.83  sq.  ft 

Flue  area  (201  tubes) «.t4    •* 

Chimneyarea 1.23    " 

Cylinderarea 1.67    " 

Ratio  of  sectional  area  of  chimney  to  grate  area 1  :  11.27 

'*     ^'  erate  surface  m  heating  surface 1  :  71.4 

**      '*  flue  area  through  tubes  to  grate  area 1  :   6.17 

''     **  cylinder  area  to  grate  area ..1:  8.28 

WelghtqfEnginf  empty  :  Tone.    CwU.    Qrs. 

LMding 12  8  2 

Driving 18  8  2 

Bogie 11  18  0 

Total 87  10  0 

Weight  qf  Engine  in  Working  Order  :  Tons.    Cwts.    Qrs. 

Leading 14  10  2 

Driving.. 15     '       0  0 

Bogie 15  1  0 

Total 44  11  2 

Weight  of  Engine  ; 

Per  foot  run- 1.45  Ions. 


IRON  AND  STEEL  WJRE.* 


Bt  Joseph  PinLLiPB  Bedson. 


That  wire  was  known  to  the  ancients  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
for  we  read  in  Exodus  89 :  3,  **  And  they  did  beat  the  gol(i 
into  thin  plates,  and  cut  it  into  wires,  to  worlc  it  in  the  blue, 
and  in  the  purple,  and  in  the  scarlet,  and  in  the  fine  linen,  with 
cunning  work,"  in  making  the  sacerdotal  dress  of  Aaron,  the 
Hi^h  Priest  of  Israel ;  while  wire,  probably  of  similar  style, 
it  19  recorded,  has  been  discovered  dating  as  far  back  as 
1700  B.C.  In  the  Kensington  Museum  there  is  a  specimen  of 
wire  made  by  the  Ninevites  some  800  years  b.c.;  but  all  this 
wire  was  not  produced  as  at  the  present  time,  tlie  practice 
being  to  beat  the  metal  into  finely-hammered  sheets,  and  then 
cut  it  up  into  fine  strips  or  threads,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  gather, 
this  must  have  been  the  mode  until  toward  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  the  *'  History  of  Augsburg,"  dated 
1351,  and  in  that  of  Nuremberg,  1360,  the  metal-workers  who 
made  wire  by  means  of  the  hammer  are  called  "  wlresmlths  ;" 
but  in  these  works  the  term  "  wire-drawer"  {dralUzUlier)  also 
occurs,  from  which  one  would  infer  that  the  draw-plate  had 
been  invented,  but  had  not  entirely  superseded  the  ancient 
method.  .From  these  histories  one  is  inclined  to  the  belief 
tliat  it  was  in  Gkrmany  that  wire-drawing  was  first  carried  on, 
after  which  it  extended  to  France  ;  for  we  find  that  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  the  invention  of  wire-drawing  is  as- 
cribed to  one  Richard  Archal,  and  iron  wire  in  that  country  is 
called  "  fil  d' Archal"  and  also  '*  fll  de  Richard." 

It  is  stated  that  wire  was  manufactured  by  hand  in  England 
until  the  year  1565,  when  a  Saxon,  Christopher  Shultz,  in 
company  with  some  other  foreigners,  came  to  this  country, 
under  the  permission  gran  ted.  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  strangers, 
to  dig  for  metallic  ores,  and  introduced  the  drawing  plate. 
Pre7ious  to  this  the  supply  of  Iron  wire,  together  with  the 
combs  employed  bv  the  wool-combers,  was  chiefly  obtained 
from  abroad.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  wire-drawers  of 
this  country  suffered  as  much  by  the  competition  of  our  Qer- 
man  neighbors  as  we  do  to-day,  for  in  a  proclamation  of  this 
period  it  is  stated  that  "  iron  wire  is  a  manufacture  long  prac- 
tised in  this  realm,  whereby  many  thousands  of  our  subjects 
have  long  been  employed  ;  and  that  English  wire  is  made  of 
the  toughest  and  best  Osmond  iron,  a  native  commodity  of 
this  kingdom,  and  is  much  better  than  what  comes  from  for- 
eign parts,  especially  for  making  wool-cards,  without  which 
no  good  cloth  can  be  made.  And  whereas  complaints  have 
been  made  by  the  wire-drawers  of  this  kingdom,  XhsX  by  reason 
of  the  Kreat  (quantities  of  foreign  iron  wire  lately  imported, 
our  said  subjects  cannot  be  set  on  work  ;  therefore  we  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  foreign  iron  wire  and  wool  cards  made 
thereof,  as  also  hooks  and  eyes,  and  other  manufactures  made 
of  foreign  wire.    Neither  sliall  any  translate  and  trim  up  any 
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old  wool-cards,  nor  sell  the  same  at  home  .or  abroad."  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  industry  was  of  some  importance 
even  in  Charles's  time,  and  I  doubt  not  but  what  there  are 
some  wire-drawers  to-day  who  secretly  would  like  some  friendly 
power  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  foreign  rods  and  wire 
into  this  country. 

The  Forest  of  Dean,  which  supplied  good  charcoal  iron,  was 
long  the  seat  of  the  wire-drawing  trade,  where  the  metal  was 
made  in  rods  about  i  in.  square,  about  3  lbs.  to  4  lbs.  in 
weight,  from  which  ;the  wife  was  drawn  down  into  a  circular 
form  the  required  size.  The  two  small  samples  herewith  are 
actually  pieces  of  charcoal  iron  rod  strips  which  were  manu- 
factured at  the  Tintern  Abbey  works  for  wire-drawing  pur- 
poses. I  believe  these  works  were  originally  started  about 
1575  by  four  families  who  came  from  Germany,  and  they  first 
hammered  (called  *'  tilting")  the  charcoal  iron  into  these  i  in. 
square  rods,  which  afterward  they  drew  through  draw-plates, 
but  not  on  to  blocks.  This  was  elTected  by  means  of  a  long 
pole,  which  had  a  reciprocating  motion,  actuated  by  a  water- 
wheel,  and  in  this  way  worked  backward  and  forward.  In 
the  forward  stroke  it  drew  the  rod  and  wire  through  the  plate, 
and  on  its  return  stroke,  both  of  which  were  very  slow,  the 
workman  sat  and  coiled  up  the  length  drawn  by  hand  into  a 
ring,  and  thus  continued  until  the  whole  piece  was  drawn. 
The  annealing  was  done,  in  a  kiln  or  brick  oven,  where  the 
wire  was  heated  to  redness  and  allowed  to  cool  naturally. 
This  formed  a  lot  of  scale,  which  had  to  be  removed  by  ham- 
mering, and  then  scoured  in  a  barrel  filled  with  wire  and  gravel 
and  caused  to  rotate  by  water  power,  half  immersed  in  water, 
for  about  12  hours,  when  the  wire  was  taken  out,  coated  with 
flour  lees,  and  ready  for  drawing  on.  The  output  of  these 
works  was  about  26  cwt.  per  week. 

According  to  Mr.  J.  Bucknall  Smith,  in  his  book  on  "  Wire, 
its  Manufacture  and  Uses,"  the  first  mechanical  wire-mill 
proper  in  England  was  erected  in  1663  at  Sheen,  near  Rich- 
mond, Surrey,  and  from  this  date  the  industry  maintained  a 
substantial  footing,  and  cstablishexl  a  series  of  progressive  de- 
velopments, from  which  I  should  gather  that  the  revolving 
block  must  have  been  in  use. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  wire  trade  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  woolen  cloth  manufacture  into  Yorkshire,  and  there, 
in  the  Halifax  and  Brughouse  District,  the  largest  quantity  of 
card  wire  is  manufactured  to-day. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  Birmingham  began  to  figure 
prominently  in  the  wire  trade,  a  large  quantity  of  wire  being 
manufactured  there ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
Warrington  began  to  take  the  lead  as  a  large  producer,  and 
at  the  same  time  Manchester,  whh  only  one  firm,  kept  well  to 
the  fibnt  in  improvements,  and.  In  fact,  took  the  lead  In  iron 
telegraph  wire  of  high  quality. 

So  little  had  the  wire  trade  progressed  during  the  eighteenth 
century  to  the  beginning  of  this,  I  well  remember  my  father 
describing  to  me  how  his  father,  who  was  a  Birmingham  man 
and  highly  skilled  in  the  drawing  of  steel  for  music  and^needle 
wire,  drew  a  piece  of  bar  steel  1  in.  in  diameter,  9  in.  long, 
down  to  a  wire  as  fine  as  the  human  hair,  to  exhibit  before 
George  IV.  on  his  visit  to  Birmingham  to  see  specimens  and 
samples  of  the  various  trades  carried  on  in  that  town,  the 
mode  being  almost  identical  with  the  earliest  practice.  The 
bar  was  forged  down  to  i  in.  round,  and  then  drawn  through 
a  draw-plate  and  annealed,  as  the  nature  of  the  material  re- 
quired, until  it  had  assumed  the  finest  possible  size.  I  should 
add  here  that  on  the  wire  trade  being  taken  up  at  Warrington 
an  improvement  was  made  over  the  mode  as  carried  out  in 
Birmingham.  In  the  latter  place  the  wire-drawer  did  all  the 
work  pertaining  to  his  business— i.«.,  he  cleaned  his  rods, 
drew  his  wire,  annealed  it,  and  cleaned  it  again  and  drew  it  as 
required,  and  made  it  up  ready  to  go  out  to  the  consumer. 
While  it  was  a  good  school  to  learn  in,  it  naturally  followed 
that  the  wire  was  not  as  carefully  handled  to  present  a  nice 
appearance  to  the  eye.  In  Warrington  this  system  was  dis- 
carded, and  the  work  subdivided  between  cleaners,  annealers, 
drawers,  and  warehousemen,  and  I  think  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
Mr.  William  Loneshaw,  of  Warrington,  who  had  the  man- 
agement of  one  of  the  oldest  houses*  in  the  wire  trade  in  that 
town,  to  have  been  the  first  to  see  the  importance  of  this,  and 
to  put  it  into  actual  practice.  Indeed,  so  much  was  it  appre- 
ciated, that  the  wire  not  only  was  well  received,  but  as  a 
"  market  wire"  secured  a  better  price  in  the  early  days.  Of 
course  others  soon  followed  in  the  same  track. 

I  will  now  descrilte  the  modus  operandi  of  wiredrawing, 
which  is  as  follows :  Ordinarily  a  wure  rod,  either  No.  5  or 
No.  6,  .212  in.  and  .192  in.  respectively,  is  taken  "from  the 
rolling-mill  and  placed  in  a  cistern  of  hydrochloric  or  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  is  allowed  to  rest  there  until  the  coat  of 
oxide,  which  has  formed  in  the  hot  rolling,  is  completely  re- 
moved.   It  is  then  taken  out  and  well  washed  with  dean 
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water  to  remove  all  trace  of  acid  and  dirt,  and  then  coated 
with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water,  which  is  allowed  to  dry  od. 
Alter  this,  the  cleaning  operation,  the  end  of  the  rod  is  pointed, 
usually  b^  mechanical  means,  and  is  handed  to  the  wire -drawer 
for  drawmg  to  the  size  required.  Previous  to  pointing  the 
rod  mechanically  it  was  done  by  smiths  or  pointers  in  a  smith's 
fire.  The  coil  of  rod  was  opened  and  the  end  heated  in  a  fire 
under  blast,  and  then,  when  heated  sufficiently,  the  point  was 
made  on  an  anvil  by  the  smith  with  his  hammer.  This,  as 
can  be  readily  seen»  was  feasible  as  long  as  the  coils  were  only 
20  lbs.  or  80  lbs.  each,  but  when  they^ot  to  150  lbs.  and  even 
2i  cwt.,  it  jvouM  be  more  diflicult.  The  i)ointing  machine,  a 
modification  of  an  American  needle-pointing  machine,  does 
this  very  easily,  and,  whereas  by  hand  the  cost  wais  about 
Is,  lOd.  (44  cents)  per  ton,  this  machine  does  it  for  under 
2d.  (4  cents).  The  machine  consists  of  a  pair  of  rotating  ham- 
mers running  at  120  revolutions  per  minute,  and  capable  of 
giving  three  times  that  number  of  blows  in  the  same  time,  in 
doing  which  it  forms  the  point  described.  The  drawer  is  pro- 
vided with  a  block  which  revolves  at  will  on  a  vertical  spindle, 
driven  by  a  horizontal  shaft  through  a  pair  of  bevel  wheels 
under  the  bench  or  table  upon  which  the  drawer  works.  On 
this  bench-top  is  a  tool-holder  which  holds  the  draw-plate, 
which  plate  contains  many  conically  shaped  holes  of  suitable 
sizes,  and  at  their  small  end  smaller  than  the  rod  which  is  to 
be  drawn.  These  holes  are  roughly  "pricked"  in  the  plate 
by  an  experienced  smith,  and  then  the  wire-drawer  finally  pre- 
pares and  shapes  the  holes  and  their  exact  size,  when  cold,  by 
taper  punches.  In  this  is  the  art  of  the  wire-drawer  coupled 
with  the  grinding  of  his  punches  suitably  and  always  round 
and  cylindrical.  The  size  desired  being  decided  upon,  the 
drawer  passes  the  aforementioned  taper  point  of  the  rod 
through  the  plate,  seizes  the  same  with  a  pair  of  stout  tongs, 
which  are  operated  as  required  by  power,  and  pulls  a  suffi- 
cient length  through  the  draw  plate  to  enable  him  to  secure 
this  end  to  the  vice  which  is  mounted  at  the  top  of  the  block. 
This  accomplished,  the  block  is  set  in  motion,  and  the  whole 
of  the  piece  is  eventually-  wound  on  to  the  block,  the  wire- 
drawer  taking  great  care  that  as  the  rod  passes  through  the 
plate  plenty  of  tallow  or  other  lubricant  is  applied  to  the  rod 
at  the  point  of  admission  to  the  conical  hole  of  the  plate,  other- 
wise the  piece  would  '*  scrap"  and  eventually  '*  pull  the  hole 
out,"  and  thus  deform  it  from  its  original,  size.  As  the  wire 
is  reduced  in  size  by  continual  drawing,  the  material  becomes 
more  dense  and  hard,  so  that  as  the  work  proceeds  annealing 
has  to  be  resorted  to  to  render  the  material  suitably  ductile  once 
more.  This  is  effected  by  placing  the  colls  of  wire  in  vertical 
cylinders,  which,  when  filled  with  such  wire,  are  hermetically 
sealed  and  heated  to  redness,  and  then  allowed  to  cool  slowly, 
and  then  the  same  operation  of  cleaning  for  drawing  is  gone 
through  as  before  described.  This  obtains  in  all  wire-drawing 
except  as  regards  the  draw-plates  in  very  fine  wire,  in  which 
jeweled  dies,  such  as  diamonds,  rubies,  etc.,  .are  substituted 
for  the  metal  plate. 

The  first  departure  in  wiredrawing,  the  date  of  which  I  am 
unable  to  say,  was  the  adoption  of  the  wince  or  block  which 
revolved  vertically  on  a  spindle  operated  by  hand.  The  next 
step  was  the  application  of  power  to  this,  water  being  the 
prime  mover. 

Iron  wire  was  first  drawn  from  square  strips  cut  out  of 
plates,  until  Gort's  invention  enabled  round  rods  to  be  rolled, 
and  even  then  these  could  only  be  produced  of  12  lbs.  to  14  lbs. 
each.  ^ 

On  June  12,  1887,  Cooke  and  Wheatstone*s  first  patent  for 
an  electric  telegraph  was  sealed,  and  the  adoption  of  this  in- 
vention eventually  created  a  great  demand  for  wire,  which 
began  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  later  years  of  the  forties. 
Quickly  following  the  national  benefit  of  telegraphing  natu- 
rally came  the  international  desire,  which  resulted  in  the  lay- 
ing of  the  submarine  cable  bet^^een  Dover  and  Calais  in  1851. 
Two  points  of  wire-drawing  interest  are  attached  to  the  draw- 
ing of  the  iron  wire  for  this  cable,  the  one  being  the  long 
lengths  of  wire  rods  used— namely.  No.  2  full  rods  of  30  lbs. 
each,  and  the  second,  I  believe,  being  the  first  time  rods  were 
drawn  through  two  holes' without  any  intermediate  annealing. 
In  connection  with  the  first  point  the  wire  drawers  formed  a 
•deputation  to  ask  for  an  advanced  price  for  drawing  these 
"  long"  pieces,  and  were  almost  successful  in  their  applica- 
tion, had  not  Mr.  George  Bedson,  wl  o  had  the  management 
of  the  works,  and  whose  practical  knowledge  showed  him  how 
ridiculous  the  demand  was,  stepped  in  and  demonstrated  the 
absurdity  of  the  request.  It  was  also  on  the  second  point  that 
Mr.  Beason's  knowledge  of  the  material  to  be  dealt  with 
caused  this  important  departure  to  be  made.  With  further 
reference  to  the  first  point,  again,  in  1865  or  thereabouts,  did 
the  wire-drawers  raise  the  question  of  extra  price  for  drawing 
long  rods  when  Mr.  Bedson  was  rolling  pieces  of  112  lbs.,  and, 


indeed,  they  afterward  went  further  and  declared  that  to  them 
was  due  the  success  of  the  continuous  rolling  mill,  as  they 
were  able  to  draw  the  extra  long  pieces. 

The  first  cable  between  Dover  and  Calais  and  several  others 
connecting  this  island  with  our  sister  isle  and  also  the  conti- 
nent proving  equally  successful,  a  desire  to  span  the  Atlantic 
was  speedily  gratifi^,  for  in  1858  the  first  cable  was  laid,  and 
to  quote  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  F.R.S.,  etc..  Chief  Electrician  to 
the  Post  Office  Telegraphs  and  President  of  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  in  his  inaugural  address  to  that  Institu- 
tion :  ''The  first  attempt  was  made  in  August,  1857,  by 
H.M.S.  Agamemnon  and  the  United  States  frigate  Niagara; 
but  after  paying  out  about  880  miles  from  the  Valentia  end 
the  cable  broke,  and  the  expedition  was  abandoned  imtil  1858, 
when  the  same  two  ships,  this  time  commencing  in  mid- Atlan- 
tic and  steaming  in  opposite  directions,  succeeded  in  laying 
the  cable ;  but  after  782  messages  had  been  sent  through,  it 
again  failed  in  October,  1858.  Several  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  made  to  pick  it  up,  and  the  Atlantic  scheme  remained  in 
abeyance  until  18(55,  when  a  heavier  cable  was  successfully 
laid,  being  the  commencement  of  the  present  Anglo-American 
Company  s  system  with  its  four  cables  now  working  across  the 
Atlantic.  There  are  now  11  cables  bridging  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  10  of  which  are  duplexed. 

Mr.  George  Bedson,  seeing  the  importance  of  the  telegraph- 
wire  trade,  tried  to  induce  the  people  he  was  with  at  Warring- 
ton to  launch  out  into  this  particulai^lme  ;  but  failing-in  this, 
he  took' charge  of  a  small  wire-mill  in  Manchester,  and  it  was 
here  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  undertake  the  drawing  of  the  iron  wire 
for  the  Dover  and  Calais  submarine  cable,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
duction of  half  the  wire  for  the  first  Atlantic  cable.  The  size 
of  wire  required  for  the  Atlantic  cable  was  exceedingly  small, 
not  at  all  on  the  same  lines  as  the  present  cables,  so  that  the 
drawing  of  this  wire  not  only  taxed  the  Manchester  firm  to  its 
utmost,  but  several  of  the  Yorkshire  wire-drawers  had  to  finish 
large  quantities,  which  was  done  under  Mr.  Bedson 's  super- 
vision. I  do  not  think  I  can  do  better  than  give  his  own  de- 
scription of  this  wire  as  written  by  himself  at  the  time,  and 
which  I  accidentally  found  just  recently  among  his  papers. 
It  is  as  follows  : 

"  Description  of  the  manufacture  of  No.  22  best  charcoal 
iron  wire  (commencing  with  pig  iron,  and  through  the  differ- 
ent stages  as  they  occur,  and  apply  to  the  wire  supplied  for 
the  Atlantic  submarine  telegraph  cable).  A  fine  quality  of 
pig  iron  having  been  selected,  it  is  refined,  and  while  in  a 
fiuid  state  is  run  into  a  plate  of  about  2^  in.  thick.  It  is  then 
broken  up  and  worked  in  a  charcoal  fire  into  lumps  of  about 
li  cwt  each.  These  lumps  are  shingled  or  hammered  into 
blooms  of  about  4  in.  square.  The  blooms  are  then  heated, 
and  after  passing  through  a  set  of  rolls,  say,  eight  or  nine 
times,  they  are  reduced  into  bars  of  about  12  ft.  to  14  ft.  lonir 
and  li  in.  thick.  These  bars  are  then  cut  into  lengths  of 
about  2  ft.  each,  and  are  called  billets.  These  billets  are  then 
heated  and  passed  through  a  train  of  rolls  about  12  times,  re- 
ducing them  to  No.  4  wire  gauge,  or  a  little  less  than  i  in. 
in  diameter.  As  these  rods  come  from  the  rolls  the  last  time 
through  they  are  wound  into  coils  2  ft.  4  in.  to  2  ft.  6  in.  in 
diameter,  and  are  now  ready  for  the  wire-drawer.'  These  rods 
are  pointed  and  then  cleaned  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
when  dried  are  drawn  to  No.  7  wire  gauge,  which  repre- 
sents 1*9  in.  in  diameter.  No.  7  wire  is  then  annealed,  and 
after  being  again  cleaned  is  passed  through  the  draw-plates 
twice,  thus  r^ucin^  it  to  No.  11  or  |  in.  in  diameter.  The 
annealing  and  cleanmg  process  is  again  employed,  and  the 
wire  pa^ed  twice  through  the  draw-plates  and  reduced  to 
No.  14,  or  ^  in.  in  diameter.  The  annealing  and  cleaning 
process  is  here  again  used  for  the  last  time ;  the  wire  being 
now  passed  through  the  draw-plates  seven  times,  is  finally 
reduced  to  No.  22,  or  rather  less  than  ^^  in.  in  diameter,  it 
being  61  times  its  original  length  when  in  19 o.  4  rods.  The 
quantity  of  wire  required  for  this  order  was  950  tons,  and  it 
took  1,200  tons  of  wire  rods  to  produce  this  quantity  of  fin- 
ished material."  The  celebration  of  laying  up  this  quantity 
of  wire  into  cable  took  place  on  June  10,  1857. 

Wire  for  telegraph  and  some  fencing  purpose  has  to  be 
galvanized,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  but,  more  accurately 
speaking,  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  zinc.  This  was  effected 
up  to  1860  in  the  following  manner :  The  wire,  after  being 
drawn  to  the  required  size,  is  annealed  in  the  annealing  pot 
and  afterward  cleaned,  both  operations  being  done  as  before 
described  ;  but  instead  of  bemg  dried,  it  is  taken  to  the  swifts 
or  reels,  upon  which  it  is  placed  to  be  unwound  in  a  wet 
state.  The  wire  is  then  unwound  and  passed,  first,  through  a 
shallow  bath  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  to  finally  clean  and 
prepare  the  surface  of  the  wire  to  readily  take  the  zinc,  and 
thence  through  a  bath  of  molten  zinc,  through  which  it  passes 
and  emerges  at  tlie  opposite  end  through  a  bed  of  sand,  which 
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regulates  the  quantity  of  zinc  taken  up,  about  .0015  of  an  inch 
a  side  for  an  average  size  of,  say.  No.  8,  and  thence  to  the 
blocks  upon  which  the  galvanized  wire  is  finally  wound. 
Wire  treated  in  this  manner  often  gave  trouble,  as  it  would 
sometimes  become  rotten  through  weak  acid  being  present  in 
the  wet  coils  as  thej  lay  on  the  swifts  before  winding  off,  and 
then,  again,  the  wire  missed  taking  up  the  molten  metal,  as 
the  surface  had  got  dry  and  a  thin  film  of  oxide  had  formed, 
and  many  other  sources  of  trouble,  all  of  which  tended  to 
spread  the  opinion  that  all  galvanized  wire  was  exceedingly 
brittle  and  rotten,  owing  to  the  process  it  went  through.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  meet  these  difficulties,  Mr.  Bedson  invented, 
in  1860,  his  continuous  galvanizing  process,  by  which  these 
difficulties  were  all  overcome,  and  from  which  most  excellent 
results  were  obtained.  The  modus  operandi  was  as  follows  : 
The  wire  after  having  been  drawn  was  taken  direct  in  its 
bright  state  to  the  swifts,  thence  run  off  through  a  long  fur- 
nace in  which  the  wire  was  annealed,  or  even  tempered  if 
necessary  ;  thence  through  a  bath  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
cleaned  the  wire  and  threw  down  the  oxide  formed  in  anneal- 
ing, and  thence  through  the  bath  of  molten  zinc  to  the  blocks  ; 
and  this  process  has  been  the  one  gradually  adopted,  both  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America,  with  success.  Dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  patent  several  firms  were  licensed  to  use  the 
process,  while  some  of  our  Continental  competitors  adopted  it 
without  grant  of  Hcense.  or  even  saying  **  by  your  leave." 

About  this  time  Mr.  Bedson  was  induced  to  take  the  man- 
agement of  the  Bradford  Iron  Works,  Manchester,  which  the 
people  with  whom  he  was  had  acquired.  At  these  works 
there  were  about  30  puddling  furnaces,  two  metal  helves, 
forge  trains,  and  two  wire-rod  mills,  and  it  was  here  that  his 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  shortness  of  the  rods  rolled,  and 
the  necessity  of  remedying  the  evil,  if  he  were  able,  in  order 
to  produce  such  increased  individual  weights  as  had  never 
been  attempted  before.  The  advantage  of  longer  pieces  was 
thus  very  forcibly  pressed  upon  him,  for  the  jointing  and 
welding  for  telegraph  lines  was  not  only  unsatisfactory,  but 
dangerous.  At  last,  in  1862,  he  patented  his  continuous  rod- 
rolling  mill,  by  which  the  billet,  about  1^  in.  square  and  of 
100  11^.  weight,  was  drawn  from  a  Siemens  gas  furnace  placed 
immediately  in  front  of  the  first  roll  of  the  mill,  and  from  this 
passed  on  through  each  successive  pair  of  rolls,  16  in  number, 
placed  in  line,  and  each  running  at  an  accelerated  speed,  ac- 
cording to  the  draft  of  each  roll.  This  mill  was  very  difficult 
to  perfect,  but  by  degrees  it  became  a  most  perfect  machine, 
and  its  capacity  grew  up  to  20  tons  of  No.  5  iron  wire  rods  in 
a  turn  of  *10  hours. 

I  think  I  cannot  do  better  here  than  quote  from  a  report  by 
■Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  United  States  Commissioner  to  the 
Universal  Exposition  at  Paris,  1867.  on  **  The  Production  of 
Iron  and  Steel  in  its  Economic  and  Social  Relations  :** 

**  The  most  remarkable  specimen  of  rolling  was  in  the  Eng- 
lish department  in  the  shape  of  a  coil  of  No.  8  wire  rods 
weighing  281  lbs.,  in  length  «$50  yds.,  rolled  from  a  single 
billet.  Also  a  coil  of  No.  8  wire  weighing  200  lbs.,  900  yds. 
in  length,  a^d  a  coil  of  No.  11  wire  weighing  95  lbs.,  in  length 
790  yds.  These  wonderful  specimens  of  wire  were  not,  how- 
ever, produced  in  an  ordinary  mill,  but  were  rolled  in  a  ma- 
chine invented  by  Mr.  George  Bedson,  the  Manager  of  the 
Bradford  Iron  Works  in  Manchester.  This  machine  consists 
of  rolls  in  13  pairs.*  placed  one  behind  the  other,  instead  of 
side  by  side,  as  usual,  with  guides  connecting  the  successive 
pairs  of  rolls,  and  revolving  at  such  relative  rates  of  speed 
that  the  billet  being  rolled  receives  the  compressing  action  of 
the  rolls  at  the  same  time.  The  billet  is  fed  from  a  long  feed- 
ing furnace  at  one  end  of  the  train  of  rolls,  being  charged  at 
Uie  end  of  the  furnac;e  furthest  from  the  train.  A  Siemens 
generator  is  used  to  supply  the  furnace  with  gas.  so  as  to  in- 
sure a  uniform  heat.  The  average  product  of  the  train  is 
11  tons  per  day,  and  the  weight  of  the  billets  usually  rolled 
U  from  80  lbs.  to  100  lbs.  A  comparison  of  the  work  for  six 
months  with  two  old-fashiotied  trains  also  running  in  the  same 
works  shows  that  the  waste  is  reduced  from  10^  per  cent, 
to  6fV  per  cent.,  and  that  the  consumption  of  coal  is  reduced 
from  14  cwt.,  3  qr.,  25  lbs.  to  8  cwt.,  18  lbs.  per  ton,  most  of 
which  sa^Rg  is  doubtless  due  to  the  use  of  the  Siemens  fur- 
nace and  not  to  the  train,  the  advantages  of  the  latter  consist- 
ing in  an  increase  of  product  of  nearly  one-half,  in  the  in- 
creased weight  of  the  billets  rolled,  and  in  the  economy  of  the 
labor  employed.  A  personal  visit  was  made  to  the  Bradford 
Iron  Works  to  see  the  operation  of  this  ingenious  and  success- 
ful machine.  It  appears  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired,  and 
the  action  of  the  rolls  upon  the  iron  unquestionably  produces 
a  sounder  and  better  rod  than  when  worked  by  the  old  process. 


*  At  Mr.  Hewltrs  visit,  the  mill  was  rolling  larger  sections,  and  therefore 
r6<ialred  ^  less  Qamtyer  of  rolls,  h^nce  18, 


and  this  is  due  doubtless  to  'the  higher  and  more  uniform  heat 
at  which  the  rod  is  finished. 

'*  In  the  use  of  wire  for  telegraphic  purposes,  for  wire  sus- 
pension bridges,  and  for  cables  and  ropes,  the  superior  value 
of  long  lengths  is  undeniable.  Bedson  *s  machine  has,  there- 
fore, the  double  merit  of  producing  a  better  article  at  a  lower 
cost  than  has  hitherto  been  obtained  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  re- 
gret to  those  who  have  become  familiar  with  its  novelty,  and 
its  merits,  that  it  received  only  the  recognition  of  a  silver 
medal,  when  it  so  justly  deserved  the  highest  prize." 

On  this  mill  Mr.  Bedson  successfully  rolled  in^iron  No.  8 
rods  which  were  drawn  in  one  hole  to  No.  9,  in  which  size 
there  was  at  one  time  a  great  demand  lor  telegraph  wire. 
Three  of  these  mills  were  erected  at  (he  Bradford  Iron  Works, 
and  there  have  run  very  successfully,  on  which  rods  can  be 
rolled  up  to  almost  any  weight ;  in  fact,  an  iron  wire  rod  has 
been  rolled  up  to  1  ton  weight.  The  only  drawback  to  this 
mill  was  that  it  would  not  roll  a  common  iron  wire  rod,  and 
therefore  Its  production  was  kept  on  telegraph  wire  and  the 
best  qualities  of  fencing  wire,  which  had  to  pass  a  high  specifi- 
cation. All  the  iron  for  it  was,  therefore,  lK>xed- piled,  having 
four  square  puddled  billets  in  the  center  and  four  flats  outside 
of  either  a  best  best  puddled  iron,  or  top  and  bottom  of  char- 
coal with  sides  of  -  best  best  puddled  iron,  or  charcoal  'all 
around.  These  were  then  known  in  the  telegraphic  wire 
trades  as  B.  B.,  £.  B.  B.,  or  four-sided  charcoal,  and  out  of 
one  or  other  of  these  three  grades  the  greatest  telegraphic 
enterprises  were  constructed  all  over  the  world,  and  readily 
claimed  for  themselves  a  pre-eminence,  owing  to  their  great 
lengths  of  single  pieces  ana  their  uniformity  of  quality.  This 
continuous  rolling-mill  spurred  on  other  rod  makers  in  the 
direction  of  long  lengths,  but  I  believe  throughout  this  mill 
stood  at  the  head  as  the  mill  for  a  high -class  quality  of  iron 
wire  in  longer  lengths  than  was  possible  on  any  other  system. 
It  was  with  the  aid  of  these  inventions  that  Mr.  Bedson,  with 
his  ability,  skill,  and  inventive  genius,  raised  the  undertaking 
of  which  he  had  the  general  management  from  the  smallest  to 
the  greatest  eminence  as  telegraph-wire  manufacturers,  and 
it  was  particularly  gratifying  to  him  when  Mr.  Preece,  in  his 
paper  on  *'  Electrical  Conductors."  read  before  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  on  December  23.  1883.  in  referring  to  what 
Mr.  Bedson  had  done,  said  :  *'  I  would  mention  how  much 
telegraph  engineers  are  indebted  for  the  modem  improvements 
in  telegraph  wire  to  the  various  inventions  of  this  gentleman. " 

I  should  like  to  point  out  here  that,  in  a  paper  recenllv  read 
before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  by  Mr.  John  Ktgby, 
M.A.,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Small  Arms  Factory.  En- 
field, the  continuous  rolling-mill  now  in  use  at  Enfield  for 
rolling  gun  barrels  at  one  heat  out  of  a  bar  If  in.  in  diameter, 
1  ft.  3f  in.  long,  therein  described,  was  tin  almost  exact  copy 
of  the  first  continuous  wire  rod-rolling  mill,  and  I  well  remem- 
ber some  of  the  officials  from  Enfield  coming  over  to  Man- 
chester to  see  this  rod-mill  in  operation  before  they  had  con- 
stnicted  the  one  for  Enfield. 

About  the  year  1870  a  change  in  the  iron  wire  trade  began 
to  manifest  itself,  and  that  was  the  introduction  of  Bessemer 
metal.  Although  at  first  its  regularity  of  carbon  was  not  all 
that  could  be  desired,  and  there  were  many  failures,  it  grad- 
ually replaced  iron  where  simply  mechanical  results  were 
alone  required.  The  introduction  of  this  metal  then  enabled 
the  wire  rod-rollers  to  improve  their  plants,  and  thereby  in- 
crease their  lengths  of  rods,  for  the  metal,  being  thoroughly 
homogeneous  and  capable  of  rolling  at  a  lower  heat,  the  difli- 
culties  which  obtained  in  the  rolling  of  iron  no  longer  existed, 
and  thus,  where  they  were  handicapped  in  iron,  they  were 
free  in  the  rolling  of  steel,  their  success  being  due  entirely  to 
the  character  of  the  metal.  The  outcome  of  this  was  a  con- 
siderable improvement  in  wire-rod  mills. 

At  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  invention  of  the 
continuous  rod-rolling  mill,  a  rod-rolling  train  consisted  of  a 
line  of  rolls  three  high,  excepting  the  last  or  finishing  pair, 
and  men  were  placed  on  either  side  of  the  rolls  to  catch  and 
slick  in  the  rod  as  required,  from  the  bolting-down  rolls  at  the 
thick  end  to  the  finishing  pair  at  the  other.  In  the  smaller 
sections,  where  the  length  had  increased,  loops  were  formed, 
and  this  involved  the  employment  of  lads  to  "  hook"  and  keep 
these  loops  from  getting  entangled,  which  otherwise  they 
readily  would  do.  It  was  from  this  mill  that  many  modifica- 
tions and  improvements  were  perfected  to  enable  longer 
lengths  and  larger  quantities  to  be  rolled,  and  when  to  the 
mill  a  separate  roughing  mill  was  attached,  driven  at  a  low 
speed,  and  the  older  one  at  a  higher  speed,  making  what  is 
commonly  known  in  the  rod  trade  as  a  '*  Belgian  mill,"  we 
have  the  model  of  the  generally  adopted  mill  in  this  country. 
Many  improvements  as  to  economy  in  the  use  of  labor  have 
been  introfluced,  notably  repeaters,  which  guide  the  rod  on 
the  back  of^the  rolls  to  the  next  pair  automatically,  thus  sav* 
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ing  a  catcher  and  sticker  in.  An  exception  to  tliia  general 
adoption  of  tlie  Belgian  mill  is  found  in  Mr.  John  Bleckly's, 
of  Warrington,  who  in  1872  patented  improvements  in  wire 
rod-mills.  For  the  description  of  this  I  am  again  indebted  to 
Mr.  J.  Bucknall  Smith's  before-mentioned  work.  '*  Accord- 
ing to  this  arrangement  the  rolls  are  superim|)08ed  so  that  a 
bar  or  rod  passea  through  the  first  or  top  set  is  turned  back- 
ward by  the  curved  passage,  so  as  to  be  automatically  fed 
into  the  lower  set.  The  working  parts  arc  suitably  carried  by 
the  framing,  while  the  proper  relative  position  of  the  rolls 
may  be  adjusted  by  screw  devices.  A  '  rod  train  '  would  be 
composed  of  a  series  of  such  rolls  driven  at  increasing  sueeds 
through  the  intervention  of  suitable  spur-gearing,  in  oraer  to 
promptly  take  up  the  slack  caused  by  the  continually  increas 
fng  lengths  of  the  rods  as  they  are  diminished  in  thickness," 
and,  according  to  my  authority  above  mentioned,  it  **  in  capa- 
ble of  rolling  from  370  to  400  tons  of  No.  5  gauge  rods  per 
week.'* 

As  an  interesting  example  of  the  increase  of  production  in 
rod-mills,  the  following  will  demonstrate  the  fact  better  than 
anything  I  can  think  of.  In  the  old  mills  a  boy  at  the  reel 
could  wind  up  easily  all  the  rods  rolled,  the  reel  being  on  the 
same  shaft  as  the  cranked  handle.  In  the  first  continuous 
rod  mill  the  quantity  turned  out  increased,  and  so  the  reel  had 
to  be  made  with  the  handle  to  give  one  revolution  to  two  of 
the  reel,  requiring  at  the  same  time  increased  power,  so  that  a 
man  had  to  be  employed  in  lieu  of  the  boy.  and  the  prjduct 
of  the  mill  so  increased  that  eventuully.  in  1870,  the  man  had 
to  be  replaced  with  a  pair  of  small  engines  running  direct  on 
thQ  reel  shaft,  and  worked  by  a  bo^  at  any  reuuirS  speed  to 
take  up  the  rod  as  quicklv  as  it  is  rolled.  In  some  places 
belts  are  used,  but,  as  will  bo  further  explained,  automatic 
reels  are  universally  adopted  in  all  the  modern  mills  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  use  of  Bessemer  gradually  grew  to  very  large  propor- 
tions up  to  1884,  when  it  received  a  very  rude  check,  from 
which  it  has  never  recovered,  b^  the  introduction  of  basic 
Bessemer  of  Thomas  and  Gilchrist's  patents.  If  there  ever 
were  a  new  system  which  revolutionized  a  trade,  it  was  the 
introduction  of  basic  metal  for  the  wire  trade,  and  further^  if 
there  ever  were  an  old  adage  which  had  the  lie  given  to  it,  it 
was  the  one  that  "  you  could  not  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear."  To  make  myself  more  clear  in  my  meaning,  in 
our  puddled  iron  days  we  could  take  any  of  the  common  ores 
which  were  made  into  pigs  for  puddling  for  wire  purposes, 
and  nothing  but  the  poorest  results  were  obtainable  ;  nay, 
further,  the  wire  rods  would  hardly  stand  drawing.  £ven  go 
further  and  take  the  highest  cold  blast  metal  suitable  for 
puddling  made  in  this  country,  and  the  results  were  poor  in 
comparison  to  what  can  be  obtained  from  basic  metal,  and  at 
fully  half  the  cost.  But  now  in  basic  metal  these  ver^'vamc 
ores  give  the  finest  drawing  material  which  was  ever  known, 
and  can  only  be  approached  by  the  highest  class  of  charcoal 
Bessemer  metal  as  made  in  Sweden.  To  tlie  inventors  of  this 
metal  the  wire-drawers  of  the  world— *.«.,  this  country  and 
Europe,  as  the  United  States  are  only  users  of  the  acid  Besse- 
mer, to  any  ^reai  extent  for  their  wire  trade  are  greatly  in- 
debted. [  will  not  say  how  much,  lest  the  makers  should  put 
up  tne  prices ;  but,  to  put  it  in  another  light,  I  should  not 
like  to  go  back  to  a  wire-mill  drawing  puddled  iron  wire  rods. 
In  fact.  I  question  very  much  whether  25  pcTr  cent,  of  the 
workmen  would  be  able  to  obtain  a  living  thereby,  at  least 
not  until  they  had  discovered  the  peculiarity  of  this  tender 
material. 

In  wire-drawing  very  few  improvements  have  been  made 
to  the  wire  block.  Mr.  Bedson.  early  in  the  fifties,  was  the 
first  to  iotroduce  the  long  puUing-in  motion  at  one  ^mtch  ;" 
tlie  old-fashioned  plan  being  to  pull  in  by  the  aid  of  a  cam  and 
lever  attached  to  the  puUing-in  tongs  at  short  "  ratches,"  and 
as  at  each  "  ratch"  the  tongs  had  to  take  a  fresh  hold  on  the 
wire,  they  marked  it  and  caused  it  to  be  cutoff,  thus  involving 
waste,  and  this  over  short  pieces  of  15  lbs.  to  20  lbs.  was  con- 
siderable. The  long  "  pulling-in"  had  the  great  advantage  of 
only  taking  hold  of  the  wire  once,  and  that  at  its  end.  which 
only  involved  a  waste  of  6  in.,  as  against  24  in.  to  80  in.  in  the 
older  plan. 

Mr.  £dwin  Woods,  of  Warrington,  introduced,  in  1872,  a 
system  of  continuous  drawhig  by  a  machine  for  drawing  four 
holes  at  one  operation,  but  it  never  aciiieved  an  extensive 
application  or  adoption. 

For  card- wire  purposes  improvements  in  drawing  have  been 
made  in  late  years,  for  in  the  early  part  of  1886  I  reported 
upon  some  labor-saving  machines  of  the  late  S.  II.  Byrne's 
(of  Brighouse,  Yorkshire)  invention,  where  8,  10  and  even 
12  holes  were  lieing  drawn  at  one  operation.  After  experi- 
ments extending  over  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Byrne  took  out 
his  first  patent  lu  January,  1884,  and  from  what  I  saw  of  the 


svstem  I  should  think  it  highly  successful.  He  was,  I  believe, 
the  first  in  the  field  in  this  direction,  and  naturally  he  yery 
soon  had  followers,  by  whom  to-day  large  quantities  of  fine 
wire  are  drawn  on  this  and  similar  systems. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  only  touched  upon  the  iron  and  steel 
wire  trade,  and  although  there  are  many  other  points  that 
could  be  drawn  in,  I  must  leave  them  unnoticed,  for,  only 
being  asked  for  a  short  paper,  I  am  afraid  of  trespassing  upon 
your  good  nature.  However,  I  must  briefly  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  what  may  be  termed  the  hard  steel  wire  trade,  where 
steel  of  carbons  ranging  from  .7  upward  is  so  manipulated 
that  it  will  stand  stnuns  up  to  120  tons  per  square  inch,  with 
torsional  tests  equally  surprising.  Such  high-strained  wire 
will  not  only  stand  40  twists  in  .8  in.  for  Mo.  14  (.08  in.  in 
diameter),  but  will  allow  of  winding  and  unwinding  upon  its 
own  diameter  three  or  four  times  over,  and  this  is  the  practice 
for  the  best  patent  steel  for  wire  ropes  for  winding  and  haul- 
age purposes. 

I  believe  it  is  to  Mr.  Horsfall,  of  Birmingham,  iu  1854,  that 
the  credit  of  first  attempting  to  harden  and  temper  cast-steel 
wire  is  due  ;  but  it  is  to  the  late  Mr.  William  Smith,  of  War- 
rlngton,  that  the  secret  of  this  "  patent"  wire  process  of  to-day 
is  due,  and  he  worked  for  many  years  on  these  lines  almost 
unapproached  by  any  other  makers  in  the  land  or  even  in  the 
world ;  in  fact,  his  firm  practically  had  a  monopoly.  How- 
ever, the  secret  leaked  out,  and  is  now  possessea  by  various 
makers  in  this  country,  who  are  able  to  produce  this  very 
high-class  wire. 

As  regards  the  Continent.  Germany  is  the  great  wire-produc- 
ing country,  but  beyond  what  has  been  done  in  this  country 
in  the  way  of  improvements  and  developments  in  wire  manu- 
facture little  can  be  said,  except  with  regard  to  the  rod-mill 
patented  by  Mr.  Boecker,  of  Schalke,  wmch  consists  of  two 
trains  of  rolls  placed  parallel  with  each  other,  and  speeded 
with  such  suitable  gearing  to  take  up  the  incrcMsed  length  of 
the  rod  as  it  passes  from  one  set  of  rolls  to  the  oppo9ite  par- 
allel pair.  This  mill  is  doing  excellent  work  at  the  present 
time,  and  is  practically  the  only  novelty  in  the  wire  trade  in 
Germany  that  I  know  of. 

As  to  the  development  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel 
wire  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  its  early  history, 
naturally  more  definite  information  is  obtainable  ;  and  while 
in  wire-drawing  nothing  new  has  been  introduced,  wire-rod 
rolling' has  been  developed  and  perfected  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent uian  in  any  otiier  country  in  the  world.  This  has  been 
very  fully  set  forth  by  my  friend.  Mr.  F.  H.  Daniel^,  of  Wor- 
cester. Mass..  in  his  paper  on  "  Rod-Rolling  Mills  and  their 
Development  in  America,"  read  before  the  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering Section  of  the  World's  Engineering  Congress,  Chicago, 
III..  U.  S.  A.,  August,  1893. 

Wire-drawing  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  about 
1666.  and  was  one  of  the  early  industries  taken  up  by  the  New 
World.  Its  use  was  very  similar  to  that  in  this  country,  and 
it  had  to  depend  upon  the  slit  rods  very  much  in  the  same 
way  as  we  had.  and  as  preyiously  described.  This  system  of 
producing  wire  rods  remained  in  vogue,  without  material 
advancement,  until  hetween  1830  and  1860.  One  of  the  first 
improvements,  if  not  the  first,  was  made  at  Fall  River,  where 
a  rod -mill  was  built  by  the  Fall  River  Iron  Works  Company. 
The  original  mill  was  erected  in  1839,  but  was  destroyed  by 
fire  and  rebuilt  in  1848.  Tlie  output  of  the  original  mill  was 
about  3  tons  a  turn  of  l-ln.  rods  weighing  about  10  lbs.  each. 
After  the  mill  was  rebuilt  the  billet  was  increased  to  25  lbs., 
and  rods  were  rolled  as  small  as  ^  in.  in  diameter,  giving 
5  to  8  tons  per  turn,  according  to  the  size  of  the  rod  rolled! 
One  of  the  best  mills  of  this  type  running  up  to  1860  was 
erected  by  Ichabod  and  Charles  Washburn,  at  Quinsigamond, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  which  could  produce  9  tons  of  No.  4  rods 
of  20  lbs.  to  30  lbs.  pieces  in  one  turn,  and  this  was  considered 
a  very  remarkable  output. 

Until  1860  looping  mills  were  unknown,  the  billets  being 
passed  through  the  rolls  back  and  forward,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  light  weight  of  billets  used.  The  demand  for  longer 
lengths  now  stirred  up  wire-rod  rollers,  as  the  telegraph  and 
suspension  bridge  engineers  were  calling  for  material  with  less 
welds  and  joints,  and  early  in  the  sixties  Mr.  Icliabod  Wash- 
burn (quoting  from  Mr.  Daniels's  paper).  '*  during  a  visit  to 
England  made  the  ac^quaintance  of  Mr.  George  Bedson,  of 
Manchester.  Messrs.  Washburn  and  Bedson  afterward  became 
warm  friends,  and  an  extensive  correspondence  and  exchange 
of  ideas  regarding  wire-making  passed  between  them."  It  is 
with  no  ordinary  feeling  of  pleasure  and  gratification  to  me, 
as  the  son  of  the  late  George  Bedson,  to  hear  of  him  being  re- 
ferred to  at  the  World's  Enirineering  Congress  at  Chicago, 
about  nine  years  after  his  death,  in  such  high  terms  by  Mr. 
Daniels  in  the  paper  referred  to,  when  he  says  that  "  Bedson 
wus  witliout  doubt  the  best-informed  and  most  skillful  wire 
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and  rod  expert  in  Europe.  Mr.  Washbarn  was  informed  by 
Mr.  Bedson  from  time  to  time  regarding  his  experiments  in 
the  direction  of  rolling  wire  rods  continuously,  and  he  became 
yery  enthusiastic  regarding  the  possibility  in  this  direction. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Washburn  decided  that  the  Bedson  mill  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  his  company,  and  accordingly  in  the 
fall  of  1869  one  of  these  continuous  rod- wire  rolling-mills  was 
erected  at  the  Oroye  Street  Works,  Worcester,  Mass."  Mr. 
Bedson,  therefore,  has  the  dotible  credit  of  haying  reduced  the 
idea  of  continuously  rolling  rods  both  in  England  and  America 
to  a  successful  issue.  Tms  mill  was  built  in  England  and 
worked  by  English  workmen,  but  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Morgan,  and  latterly  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Daniels,  both  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  it  has  receiyed  enormous  developments,  and  mills  de- 
signed on  the  continuous  system  by  both  these  gentlemen  have 
b^n  constructed  to  turn  out  as  much  as  2,000  to  2,500  tons  of 
wire  rods  In  a  week. 

As  in  England  and  Germany,  the  old-fashioned  rod-mill  was 
altered  on  to  the  Belgian  type,  as  previously  described,  and 
out  of  this  system  my  friend,  Mr.  William  Garrett,  designed 
and  perfected  his  patent  rod-mill.  It  consists  of  a  roughing 
mill,  which  takes  a  4-in.  bloom,  an  intermediate  mill,  and  a 
finishing  train  of  rolls  divided  into  two  parts,  the  second  half 
running  at  an  accelerated  speed  to  the  first  half.  Out  of  this 
mill  he  has  obtained  wonderful  results,  and  in  the  one  he 
erected  at  Joliet  he  produced  upward  of  150  tons  of  No.  4 
wire  rods  in  10  hours,  and  the  rods  weigh  about  150  lbs.  each. 
These  large  products  have  been  made  possible  chiefly  by  the 
use  of  the  automatic  reel  placed  at  the  delivery  end,  and  which 
winds  up  the  rod  immediately  it  is  rolled,  thus  preventing  all 
slack  or  accumulation,  which  would  otherwise  snarl  and  both 
spoil  and  stop  progress. 

These  automatic  reels  were  experimented  upon  in  1879,  and 
on  February  24, 1880,  letters  patent  were  granted  to  Mr.  G.  H. 
Morgan  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Daniels,  of  Worcester,  Mass..  and  I  think 
to  them  is  due  the  credit  of  working  this  new  system  out  to  a 
successful  issue.  All  the  large  rod-rollers  in  America  have 
their  special  reeling  apparatus,  but  they  are  practically  modi- 
fications of  the  pnnciples  enunciated  at  the  outset  by  Messrs. 
Morgan  and  Daniels. 

The  rod-rolling  capacity  of  the  United  States  is  estimated  as 

follows : 

OrOBB  Tona. 

Garrett  system,  running  at  maximum  capacity 650,000 

Oontinuous  system,  running  at  maximum  capacity.. .  250,000 
Other  forms  of  mills,  running  at  maximum  capacity.    100,000 

1,000,000 

It  will  naturally  be  asked  where  all  this  material  goes,  and 
when  I  can  account  for  almost  one-half  of  its  going  in  two 
articles,  others  will  suggest  themselves  to  fill  up  the  balance. 
One  of  the  two  items  is  barb  wire,  and  it  was  first  made  in  the 
fall  of  1873  at  De  Kalb,  111.,  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Glidden.  In  1874 
the  output  was  5  tons,  and  now  the  present  yearly  production 
is  200.000  tons.  The  second  item  is  wire  nails,  the  use  of  which 
was  scarcely  known  in  the  United  States  10  years  ago.  and 
now  reaches  200,000  tons,  and  they  are  driving  cut  nails  out 
of  the  market. 

As  regards  the  uses  of  wire,  I  shall  only  shadow  out  a  few 
of  the  principal  and  leading  articles  of  the  trade,  such  as  fenc- 
ing, telegraph,  rope  wire  for  hauling  purposes,  and  for  ships' 
rigging,  ana  leave  it  to  your  own  imaginations  to  fill  up  the 
thousand  and  one  articles  and  uses  to  which  it  is  daily  applied 
for  our  wellbeing  and  comfort.  It  is  used  in  our  boots  and 
shoes  for  rivets,  and  it  is  used  in  our  hats  for  stiffening  their 
brims  ;  and  in  thus  giving  you  the  head  and  the  feet,  you  can 
readily  fill  up  the  intervening  space. 

With  reference  to  our  production  in  this  country,  I  find,  ac- 
cording to  the  Board  of  Customs  returns,  that  we  exported  in 
1892  wire  (excluding  telegraph  wire)  47,850  tons,  as  compared 
with  67,516  tons  in  1891  ;  and  in  estimating  our  total  capac- 
ity, I  should  fancy  that  about  100,000  tons  of  wire  rods  of  all 
grades  can  be  rolled  here  annually  ;  perhaps  it  may  be  capable 
of  reaching  as  high  as  120.000  tons. 


THE   EXHIBIT  OF   THE    BETHLEHEM   IRON 
COMPANY  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR.* 


By  Lieutenant  William  H.  Jacques. 


If  I  can  atone  in  any  way  for  America's  very  inadequate 
representation  of  her  steel  productions  by  a  recitation  of  what 
the  Betlilehem  Iron  Company  senC  to  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  I  shall  feel  I  have  done  a  service  to  our  profcs- 

•  paper  r^d  before  Ibe  Bngtneert'  Club  of  PbiladelpbU. 


sion.  But  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  compare  the  Bethelehem 
exhibit  with  that  of  Mr.  Krupp,  which  is  a  veritable  exposi- 
tion in  itself,  but  shall  present  it  only  as  showing  the  latest 
and  highest  development  of  the  class  of  objects  it  covers. 

On  entering  the  Transportation  Building,  even  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  products  of  iron  works  are  attracted  to  the 
gigantic  structure  Uiat  strides  the  main  aisle,  like  the  Colossus 
of  Rhodes.  This  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  Bethlehem's 
125-ton  steam  hammer— the  largest  in  the  world— under  which 
the  heaviest  armor-plates  are  finished  and  shaped.  It  toweis, 
91  ft.  in  height,  to  the  very  roof  beams,  and  so  excellently 
have  the  wo<m1  and  staff  been  molded  together,  that  to  all  ap- 
pearances the  model  is  solid  iron.  The  anvil -block  could  not 
be  shown  in  place,  as  it  would  obstruct  the  passageway. 

As  a  description  of  this  hammer  may  be  of  interest,  I  pre- 
sent some  details  prepared  for  Mr.  Swank  for  the  last  edition 
of  his  "  Iron  in  All  Ages.'*  Although  since  the  completion 
of  the  Parks  Brothers*  17-ton  hammer,  two  others  of  moderate 
proportions  have  been  erected— vix.,  the  20  ton  hammer  of  the 
Latrobe  Steel  Works  and  the  Mldvale  hammer  of  80  tons,  both 
employing  top  steam  to  increase  their  forging  power,  it  has 
been  left  for  the  Bethlehem  Company  to  add  to  its  already 
splendidly  equipped  plant  the  largest  and  most  efficient  ham- 
mer in  the  worla— a  single-acting  instrument  of  125  tons.  The 
building  in  which  this  hammer  has  been  erected  is  600  ft  long, 
and  is  located  on  ground  that  was  partly  an  island  and  partly 
the  bed  of  the  southern  channel  of  the  Lehigh  River,  turned 
from  its  course  to  provide  the  hammer  site. 

A  pit  80  ft.  square  was  excavated  below  the  water  level  and 
piles  were  thickly  driven,  both  for  the  anvil  foundation  and 
hammer  frames.  The  stone  walls  for  supporting  the  latter 
have  a  depth  of  30  ft.,  separated  from  the  anvil  foundation  lest 
any  sinking  of  this  latter  should  affect  the  framework  of  the 
structure  itself. 

The  hammer  rises  to  a  height  of  90  ft.  from  the  floor-line. 
The  housings  proper  are  each  composed  of  two  parts,  the 
lower  ones  weighing  71  tons  each,  the  upper  ones  48  tons  each 
These  are  bolted  together  and  surmounted  by  an  entablature 
of  61  tons  carrying  a  cylinder  of  76  in  in  diameter  by  24  ft. 
high.  The  housings  are  ckmped  to  base  plates,  each  10  ft.  X 
8  ft.  and  weighing  56  tons,  giving  a  42  ft.  longitudinal  width 
of  frame  and  a  working  floor  width  inside  of  housing  of  22  ft. 
A  16-in.  steiel  piston-rod  40  ft.  long  actuates  the  enormous  tup, 
which  is  composed  of  three  parts,  two  forming  the  ram,  a 
third  the  die.  The  hammer  is  single-acting,  steam-lifting 
only,  the  total  weight  of  falling  parts,  length  of  stroke  and 
gravity  governing  the  work  done. 

The  anvil  foundation  consists  of  piles  driven  to  bedrock  or 
gravel,  timber  frames,  cork  and  shavings  cushion,  steel  slabs 
and  22  iron  blocks  carefully  machined  and  fltted,  forming  a 
metal  mass  of  1,800  tons,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid. 
To  secure  an  even  floor  for  working,  the  spaces  between  the 
frame  and  anvil  foundations  are  closed  with  cribbing,  leaving 
exposed  only  the  anvil  block.  The  specially  designed  valve- 
gears  have  worked  most  satisfactorily,  one  man  easily  con- 
trolling the  motions  with  one  hand. 

The  hammer  is  served  by  four  heating  furnaces  conven- 
iently placed  and  by  four  gigantic  cranes,  each  of  800  tons 
capacity,  having  longitudinal,  transverse,  vertical  and  turning"^ 
motions,  by  which  every  position  and  movement  of  the  forg- 
ings  can  be  easily  controlled. 

In  describing  this  hammer  as  one  of  125  tons,  it  is  meant 
that  the  weight  of  tup  (including  die),  piston,  and  rod  is  125 
tons,  which  falling  a  distance  of  16i  ft.  (full  stroke)  without 
top  steam  produces  the  full  power  of  the  hammer. 

Thb  Principal  Powbrful  Steam  Hamxbrs  in  thb  World  arb  : 


Company. 

Town. 

Country. 

Type. 

Weight 
in  Tons, 

Sir  Wm  G.  Armstrong, 

Mitchell  &  Co..  Ltd... 

British  Government  — 

Kama  Steel  Works. .  . . 

BIswick,    N*-ou- 

Tyne 

Woolwich 

Perm 

England. 
England. 
Russia . . 
Russia . . 

Rhenish- 
Prussia.  . 
Franca.. 
France.. 
France.. 

Italy 

U.S.  .. 

Top-f>(eam.... 
Top-steam.... 
single-acting. 
Top-»team.... 

Sinffle-acting. 
Single-acting. 
Single-acting. 
Single  acting. 
Single-acting. 
Single-acting. 

36 

851 
60J 

Aboakoff  St«el  Works.. 

Caot    Steel    Works   of 

Fried.  Krupp 

Abonkoir 

Essen 

St.Chamond...  . 

LeCreupoi  

Riva-de-Gier...  . 

Temi       

S.  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

60^ 

St.  diamond  Steel  W'ks 

Schnetd«r&  Co 

Marrel  Brothers 

Terat  Steel  Works 

The  Bethlehem  Iron  Co. 

50 
80 
100 
100 
100 
1S5 

In  describing  these  hammers,  the  wHqM  given  Is  the  sum  of  the  moving 
parU— f.^.,  piston,  piston-rod,  tup  and  die.  The  column  headed  type  indi- 
cates whether  top-steam  is  employed  or  not. 

Be^^uQ  in  1889,  the  Betblehem  hammer  was  successfully  put 
ia  operation  June  30,  1891,  since  wluch  time  many  huge  forg- 
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ings  for  armor-plates  and  other  war  and  stractural  material 
have  been  shaped  under  it.  ^ 

The  exhibit  proper  was  divided  into  three  sections.  In  the 
first  were  two  immense  steel  forgings  for  the  tube  or  barrel 
and  jacket  of  a  Navy  13-in.  B.  L.  rifle,  weighing  respectively 
26.8  tons  and  25  4  tons— examples  of  hydraulic  forged  hollow 
steel  forglngd.  Here  was  also  the  nickel -steel  ventilator  armor 
for  the  monitor  Puritan,  7  ft.  in  diameter,  6  in.  thick,  weigh- 
ing 9.1  tons,  forged  in  one  piece  without  welds.  A  feature  of 
this  section  was  a  Navy  12-in.  B.L.  rifle,  fabricated  at  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard  of  Bethlehem's  fluid-compressed, 
hydraulic  forged  steel.  It  weighed  45.2  tons,  was  37  ft.  long, 
had  a  muzzle  velocity  of  2.000  foot-seconds,  and  fired  an  8501b. 
projectile  with  425  lbs.  of  powder  with  an  energy  sutiicleut  to 
perforate  22^  in.  of  iron.     Its  outside  diameter  was  3  ft.  9  in. 

In  the  second  section  was  a  model  of  a  113-ton  steel  armor- 
plate  ingot  and  a  pile  of  forged  steel  hoops,  with  which  were 
three  splendid  examples  of  steel  armor.  The  largest  was  a 
curved  17-in.  nick-steel  plate,  12  ft.  1  in.  long,  and  8  ft.  4  in. 
wide,  weighing  81.2  tons— one  of  13  required  to  form  a  bar- 
bette of  the  battleship  Indiana.  The  armor  required  for  this 
battleship  was : 


Kind.  No.  of  Plates. 

Diagonal 10 

Side 20 

Barbettes  for  19'  B.  L.  R  .  86 
"  "  8'B.  L.  R..  8 
"       L"    4'B.  L.  R..    4 


Thfcknets. 

14 

IR 

17 

8 

6 


Weight,  Tons. 
d45 
660 
810 
115 
48 


Total 1,868 

The  next  was  a  case-hardened  nickel  steel  plate,  10^  in.  thick, 
8  ft.  long,  10  ft.  wide,  weighing  9.3  tons,  which  was  subjected 
to  an  attack  of  the  enormou.s  energy  of  25,040  foot-tons,  during 
which  the  five  8-in.,  250  lb.  Holtzer  armor- piercing  shells  lost 
their  identity  and  were  completely  pulverized  without  seri- 
ously injuring  the  plate.  -  The  third  plate  was  the  first  heavy 
steel  armor-plate  made  in  the  [Jnited  States.  It  was  11^  in. 
thick.  6  ft.  long.  4  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  was  tested  in  1891.  It 
weighed  5.7  tons.  In  this  section  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able articles  of  the  exhibit,  a  fluid-compressed  steel  ingot  15  ft. 
long.  54  in.  in  diameter,  weighing  48.3  tons.  From  a  similar 
ingot  weighino:  65  tons,  the  axle  of  the  famous  Ferris  wheel 
was  made.  The  third  section  contained  a  hollow  hydraulic- 
forged  shaft  67  ft.  long  and  20  in.  in  diameter,  weighing  24.6 
tons,  with  an  internal  diameter  of  8^  in.,  forged  in  one  piece  ; 
together  with  the  paddle-shaft  for  the  Old  Colony  Steamer 
Puritan,  39  ft.  5  in.  long.  2  ft.  3  in.  in  diameter,  having  a  9-in. 
hole,  and  weighing  39.4  tons ;  and  the  crank-shaft  for  the 
United  States  cruiser  Minneapolis,  9  ft.  7^  in.  long,  16^  in.  in 
diameter,  having  a  7i-in.*hole  and  weighing  4  tons.  Both  of 
these  were  finished. 

Accompanying  these  were  a  smooth  forgeil  trunnion  hoop 
for  a  12-in. .  armor  gun.  Whitehead  torpedo,  air  flasks,  air 
cushions,  cylinders,  sections  of  Tails,  specimens  of  nickel  steel, 
etc. 

CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    PRACTICAL    RAILROAD 

INFORMATION. 


Chemistry  Applied  to  Railroads. 
SECOND  SERIES.—CHEMICAL  METHODS. 


VII. -METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  MANGANESE  IN 

STEEL. 


By  C.  B.  Dudlet,  Chemist,  and  P.  N.  Pease,  Assistant 
Chbhist,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

(Copyright,  1891,  by  C.  B.  Dudley  and  F.  N.  Peue.) 
( Continued  from  page  1S9.) 

OPERATION. 

Put  3  grams  of  the  fine  borings  in  a  16-oz.  Erlenmcyer  flask, 
and  add  50  c.c.  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  specific  gravity  1.13. 
Put  on  ttie  steam  table  or  over  the  lamp,  and  as  soon  as  solu- 
tion is  complete,  add  100  c.c.  of  concentrated  C.  P.  nitric  acid, 
specific  gravity  1.42.  Heat  to  boiling,  withdraw  from  the 
fire  momentarily,  then  add  5  grams  of  crushed  chlorate  of 
potash,  free  from  manganese.  Replace  over  the  heat,  and 
boil  10  minutes  ;  then  repeat  the  operation  with  5  grams  more 
of 'chlorate.  Allow  to  cool,  then  filter  through  an  asbestos 
filter,  and  wash  both  flask  and  filter  with  distilled  water,  until 
the  washings  no  longer  react  acid.  Put  the  asbestos  with  the 
manganese  on  it  back  into  the  fiask,  and  add  50  or  100  c  c.  of 
ferrous  sulphate  solution;  agitate  until  the  manganese  is  all 
dissolved,  then  titrate  the  excess  of  ferrous  sulphate  with  per- 
manganate of.  potash. 


APPARATUS  AND  REAGENTS. 

The  apparatus  required  by  this  method  needs  no  especial 
comment,  except,  perhaps,  the  asbestos  filter.  The  ordinaiy 
well-known  funnel  and  platinum  perforated  cone  may  be  used, 
but  better  the  glass  tube  filter.  Instead  of  using  those  made 
with  constrictions,  such  as  are  usually  shown  in  apparatus 
catalogues  for  filtering  acid  solutions,  a  tube  drawn  out  at  one 
end  to  go  into  the  hole  in  the  corlc,  and  with  a  flat  coil  of 
platinum  wire  to  hold  the  asbestos,  is  preferable.  Those  made 
from  H-in.  tubing,  about  8  in.  long  when  finished,  and  with 
the  drawn-down  portion  about  3  in.  long,  work  nicely.  The 
flat  platinum  coil  is  about  |  in.  in  diameter,  and  has  a  tail  of 
the  same  wire  hanging  down  from  the  center  of  the  coil,  about 
4  in.  long,  to  assist  in  removing  the  filter  from  the  tube  after 
the  washing  is  finished. 

The  C.  P.  nitric  acid!  is  obtained  in  the  market,  and  the 
dilute  is  made  from  it  by  adding  distilled  water. 

The  chlorate  of  potash  is  the  commercial  salt  obtained  in  the 
market. 

The  asbestos  which  works  best  is  the  mineral  known  'as 
actinoHte.  Much  of  the  asbestos  of  the  market  packs  badly 
under  suction  and  retards  filtration. 

The  ferrous  sulphate  solution  Is  made  by  adding  2  liters  of 
concentrated  C.  P.  sulphuric  acid,  specific  gravity  1.84,  to  14 
liters  of  distilled  water  in  which  has  been  dissolved  80  grams 
of  C.  P.  ferrous  sulphate.  It  is  not  necessary  to  filter.  After 
all  the  reagents  are  together  the  solution  is  thoroughly  mixed, 
and  its  strength  obtained  in  terms  of  the  permanganate  solu- 
tion. Fifty  C.C.  of  the  ferrous  sulphate  solution  require  about 
15  C.C.  of  permanganate.  Not  less  than  three  tests  should  be 
made,  and  they  should  agree  within  a  tenth  of  a  c.c.  If  not 
the  temperatures,  the  burette,  the  pipette,  or  the  mixing  of 
the  solutions,  one  or  all,  are  at  fault. 

The  permanganate  of  potash  solution  for  titration  is  made 
as  follows :  To  1  liter  of  water  add  2  grams  of  crystallized 
permanganate  of  potash,  and  allow  to  stand  in  the  dark  not 
less  than  a  week  before  using.  Determine  the  value  of  this 
solution  in  terms  of  metallic  iron.  For  this  purpose  150  to 
200  mg.  of  iron  wire  or  mild  steel  are  dissolv^  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  (10  c.c.  of  strong  C.  P.  acid  to  40  c.c.  of  water)  in 
a  long-necked  fiask.  After  solution  is  complete,  boil  5  to  10 
minutes,  then  dilute  to  150  c.c,  pass  the  liquid  through  the 
reductor,  and  wash,  making  the  volume  up  to  200  c.c.  Now 
titrate  with  the  permanganate  solution.  It  is,  of  course,  essen- 
tial that  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  wire  or  soft  steel  should  be 
known.  The  standard  in  use  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Laboratory  is  a  mild  steel,  in  which  the  iron  is  known  by  de- 
termining carbon,  phosphonis,  silicon,  sulphur,  manganese 
and  copper,  and  deducting  the  suna  of  these  from  100  per 
cent.  Not  less  than  two  determinations  are  made,  and  three 
are  better.  The  figures  showing  the  value  of  the  permangan- 
ate solution  in  terms  of  metallic  iron  should  agree  to  a  hun- 
dredth of  a  milligram  in  the  different  determinations.  A  very 
satisfactory  method  of  making  and  keeping  permanganate  of 
potash  solution  is  as  follows  :  Have  a  large  glass  bottle  hold- 
ing, say,  8  liters  and  two  of  half  the  size.  Paint  the  outside 
of  these  bottles  with  several  coats  of  black  paint  or  varnish. 
Fill  the  large  bottle  with  the  standard  solution,  and  after  it 
has  stood  a  proper  time,  fill  one  of  the  smaller  bottles  from  it 
without  shaking  and  standardize.  At  the  same  time  fill  the 
second  small  hot  tie  and  refill  the  large  one.  When  the  first  small 
bottle  is  exhausted,  standardize  the  second  one  and  fill  the  first 
from  the  stock.  When  this  is  exhausted  standardize  the  first 
again  and  fill  the  second  from  stock,  refilling  again  the  stock 
bottle  and  so  on.  By  this  means  a  constant  supply  of  sufli- 
ciently  matured  permanganate  is  always  available.  Of  course 
if  the  consumption  is  very  large,  larger  bottles  or  more  of 
them  may  be  required.  Since  changes  of  temperature  affect 
the  volume  of  all  solutions,  it  is  desirable  that  the  permangan- 
ate solution  should  be  used  at  the  same  temperature  at  which 
it  was  standardized.  With  the  strength  of  solutions  above 
recommended,  if  the  permanganate  is  used  at  a  temperature 
of  20°  F.  different  from  that  at  which  it  was  standardized,  the 
error  amounts  to  less  than  0.003  per  cent,  on  a  steel  contain- 
ing 0.50  per  cent,  of  manganese. 

CALCULATIONS. 

Atomic  weights  used  :  Iron,  56  ;  manganese,  55.  Molecular 
formulae  used  :  Ferrous  sulphate,  FeS04  ;  manganese  dioxide, 
MnOa ;  sulphuric  acid,  H9SO4  ;  permanganate  of  potash, 
KaMnaOi  ;  water,  HsO.  Reaction  in  ferrous  sulphate  solu- 
tion. MnO,  +  2  FcSO*  -f  2  H^SO*  =  MnSO*  +  Fe,  (SOOa  + 
2H,0. 

The  soft  steel  employed  in  standardizing  permanganate  of 
potash  solution  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Laboratory  con- 
tains 99.27  per  cent,  metallic  iron  ;  0.1496  gram  ot  thifllcon- 
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tains  therefore  (0.1498  X  0.9927)  .1487064  gram  of  metallic 
iron.  Tliis  requires,  say,  42.9  c.c.  permanganate  solution,  or 
1  c.c.  of  permanganate  solution  is  equal  to  (.1487064  -r-  42.9) 
.008466  metallic  iron.  Assuming  now  that  the  manganese 
oxide  obtained  is  MnOs,  it  is  obvious  that  two  molecules  of 
FeSOi  are  required  for  reaction  with  one  molecule  of  MnOs, 
or  the  ratio  between  Fe  and  Mn  in  the  reaction  in  the  ferrous 
sulphate  solution  is  as  112  to  55.  But  each  c.c.  of  perman- 
ganate is  equal  to  .008466  of  metallic  iron,  and  consequently 
(112  :  56  ::  .008466  :  .0018)  each  c.c.  of  permanganate  is  equal 
to  .0018  gram  of  metallic  manganese.  Suppose  now  that 
50  c.c.  of  the  ferrous  sulphate  solution  is  equal  to  14.9  c.c.  of 
the  permanganate  solution,  and  that  after  the  manganese  oxide 
on  the  asbestos  filter  has  been  added  to  50  cc.  of  the  ferrous 
sulphate  solution,  and  the  reaction  between  these  is  complete, 
it  requires  4.1  cc.  of  the  permanganate  solution  to  react  with 
the  excess  of  ferrous  sulphate.  It  is  evident  that  the  amount 
of  manganese  in  3  grams  of  steel  is  equivalent  to  (14.9  —  4.1) 
10.8  cc.  of  the  standard  permanganate  solution,  that  is  to 
(10.8  X  .0018)  =  .01944  gram  of  metallic  manganese.  Then 
if  8  grams  or  parts  of  steel  contain  .01944  gram  of  manganese, 

1  gram  or  part  would  contain  (.01944  -?-  8)  .00648  gram,  and 
100  grams  or  parts  would  contain  (.00648  X  100)  .646  gram  or 
0.648  per  cent.  This  explanation  may  be  briefly  summarized 
as  follows  :  Obtain  the  strength  of  the  permanganate  solution 
in  terms  of  metallic  iron.  Then  obtain  the  strength  of  the 
same  solution  in  terms  of  metallic  manganese  in  accordance 
Wjth  the  reaction  given  above.  Next  find  the  equivalent  of 
the  amount  of  ferrous  sulphate  solution  to  be  us^  in  an  anaJ- 
ysis  in  terms  of  the  permanganate  solution.  Then,  after  the 
number  of  cc.  of  permanganate  solution,  equivalent  to  the 
manganese  in  the  steel  are  obtained,  multiply  these  by  the 
mannmese  equivalent  of  the  permanganate  solution.  Move 
the  aecimal  point  two  places  to  the  right,  and  divide  by  8. 
The  quotient  will  be  the  per  cent,  of  manganese  in  the  steel. 
It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  the  manganese  equivalent  of  the 
permanganate  may  be  divided  by  8,  and  the  decimal  point 
moved  two  places  to  the  right  before  multiplication,  which 
still  further  simplifies  the  calculation. 

NOTES  AND  PRBCAUTIOM8. 

This  method.  It  will  be  observed,  separates  the  manganese 
from  the  iron  in  nitric  acid  solution  by  means  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  catches  the  precipitated  oxide  of  manganese  on  an 
asbestos  filter,  and  determines  the  amount  of  the  manganese 
by  means  of  the  reaction  between  ferrous  sulphate  and  this 
oxide  in  sulphuric  acid  solution  permanganate  of  potash  being 
used,  to  measure  the  change  in  the  ferrous  sulphate  solution, 
produced  by  the  mansanese  oxide. 

The  use  of  dilute  mtric  acid  to  effect  rapid  solution  of  the 
steel,  and  the  subsequent  addition  of  the  specified  amount  of 
concentrated  acid,  is  found  to  give  exactlv  the  same  results  as 
are  obtained  when  the  steel  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  acid 
from  the  start,  or  as  are  given  when  a  larger  quantity  of  dilute 
acid  is  used  to  start  with,  followed  by  subsequent  concentra- 
tion. The  saving  in  time  by  the  method  recommended 
amounts  to  from  one  to  two  hours. 

.Jit  sometimes  happens  that  no  precipitation  of  manganese 
oxide  will  follow  the  first  addition  of  chlorate,  and  even  some- 
times  the  second  addition  is  very  slow  in  producing  a  precipi- 
tate. It  is  hardly  safe  to  pronounce  no  manganese  present 
until  quite  continued  boiling,  and  further  additions  oi  chlo- 
rate, and  even  more  nitric  acid  and  further  boiling  leave  the 
solution  quite  clear.  After  the  precipitation  is  once  started  it 
apparently  goes  on  to  completion  without  difficulty.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  add  the  chlorate  of  potash  to  the  boiling  solu- 
tion over  the  fire.  Under  certain  conditions  disastrous  explo- 
sions follow  such  practice. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  permanganic  acid  is  formed  in 
the  nitric  acid  solution.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  filtrate 
will  in  some  cases  at  least  be  clearly  pink  in  color,  and  on 
standing  oxide  of  manganese  will  separate.  It  is  believed 
that  this  possible  difficulty  is  obviated  by  allowing  the  nitric 
acid  solution  to  cool  be/ore  filtration.  This  practice  is  re- 
garded as  better  than  adding  fresh  unboiled  concentrated  nitric 
acid-,  as  has  been  recommended,  since  fresh  nitric  acid  may 
contain  nitrous  acid,  in  the  presence  of  which  the  separated 
manganese  is  somewhat  soluble. 

2  The  length  of  time  that  the  nitric  acid  solution  with  the 
separated  manganese  oxide  in  it  may  stand  without  injury 
seems  to  be  considerable.  Duplicate  determinations  made  on 
the  same  steel,  in  one  case  as  rapidly  as  the  manipulation  could 
be  ci^rried  through  comfortably,  and  in  the  other  case,  allow- 
ing the  precipitated  oxide  to  stand  inr  the  nitric  acid  solution 
12  hours  before  filtration,  gave  exactly  the  same  results  in 
both  cases.  Diluting  the  acid  with  water  after  the  flask  is 
removed  from  the  fire  ard  then  allowing  to  stand  is  disastrous. 


A  direct  test  showed  thai  in  12  hours'  standing  under  these 
conditions  about  half  the  manganese  had  dissolvea.  Of  course 
during  standing  the  flasks  should  not  be  exposed  to  direct  sun- 
light for  fear  of  formation  of  nitrous  acid. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to  wash  the  precipitate  on 
the  filter  with  either  concentrated  or  dilute  nitric  acid,  as  was 
formerly  directed.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  from  the  flask  has 
all  run  through,  water  may  be  used  at  once  for  washing  both 
flask,  filter  tube,  and  filter. 

The  necessity  for  the  complete  removal  of  every  trace  of 
nitric  acid  by  the  washing  is  very  great.  A  very  small  amount 
of  nitrous  or  nitric  acid  In  the  ferrous  sulphate  solution  may 
so  interfere  with  the  permanganate  titration  that  the  results 
will  be  worthless.  Large  quantities  of  water  may  be  safely 
used  in  the  washing,  and  the  Jast  drops  from  the  filter  tubie 
should  be  tested  with  phenolphtbalin,  or  some  other  delicate 
indicator. 

Whether  it  is  advisable  to  use  the  pump  or  not  during  the 
filtration  seems  to  be  largely  a  question  oi  the  asbestos  used. 
With  certain  kinds  of  asbestos  a  plug  i  in.  or  more  in  thick- 
ness may  be  used  in  the  filter  tube,  and  the  suction  from  the 
pump  applied  vigorously.  With  other  kinds  of  asbestos  this 
procedure  results  in  packing  the  asbestos  so  tightly  that  filtra- 
tion is  retarded,  and  the  sul^quent  solution  of  the  manganese 
oxide  in  the  ferrous  sulphate  solution  is  also  seriously  retarded. 
A  mixture  of  poor  asbestos  with  glass  wool  works  nicely  with 
the  pump.  Where  one  operator  has  six  or  eight  determina- 
tions to  filter  at  one  time  there  is  no  advantage  in  the  pump. 
With  a  properly  made  asbestos  filter  the  liquid  will  run 
through  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  poured  into  the  tubes. 

The  asbestos  for  filters  can  be  used  over  and  over  again,  and 
docs  not  seem  to  deteriorate  from  use.  After  the  titration  is 
finished  the  flasks^are  emptied  into  a  large  beaker,  the  liquid 
drained  off,  and  the  asbestos  washed  three  or  four  times  by 
decantation,  when  it  is  ready  for  further  use. 

For  steels  containing  0.90  per  cent,  or  over  of  manganese, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  use  more  than  50  cc.  of  theferrous 
sulphate  solution.  In  case  the  manganese  oxide  does  not  com- 
pletely disappear  after  a  little  agitation  when  50  c.c.  of  the 
ferrous  sulphate  solution  has  been  added,  leaving  the  asbestos 
perfectly  white,  add  50  c.c.  more  of  the  same  solution  and 
agitate  again.  Of  course  the  calculations  must  be  varied  in 
accordance  with  this  change. 

Very  few  steels  contain  enough  silicon  to  cause  trouble  in 
the  filtration  provided  the  pump  is  not  used,  and  it  is  very 
rarely  necessary  to  separate  silicon  before  determining  the 
manganese.  When  the  amount  of  manganese  is  yery  large, 
the  filtration  is  sometimes  slow,  but  If  care  is  taken  to  keep 
the  tube  full  of  liquid  and  not  to  pack  the  asbestos  too  tight, 
there  is  usually  no  serious  difficultv. 

There  are  some  indications  that  tne  separated  oxide  of  man- 
ganese may  not  be  exactly  MnOs.  Positive  experiments  on 
this  point  are  wanting,  but  comparative  experiments  on  the 
same  steel  by  the  method  given  above,  and  b^  the  acetate- 
bromine  method,  show  that  for  steels  containing  not  more 
than  1  to  possibly  H  per  cent,  of  manganese,  the  error,  if  any, 
can  safely  be  ignored. 

When  everything  works  well  a  determination  can  be  made 
by  the  method  above  described  in  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and 
a  half. 


MEETING  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  AMERI 
CAN  SOCIETY  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS. 


RECENT  IMPROySMEKTS  IN  THE   EMERY  TESTING  MACHINE. 


The  March  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  was  held  at  the  house  of  the  Society 
in  New  York,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday  the  14th,  with 
Mr.  Eckley  B.  Coxe  in  the  chair.  The  paper  of  the  eyening 
was  read  by  Mr.  Sellers  Bancroft,  and  related  to  the  recent 
improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  Emery  testing  ma- 
chines.   Mr.  Bancroft  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr,  Gliairman  and  Gentlemen : 

I  propose  to  describe  to-night  some  of  the  recent  improve- 
ments in  the  Emery  testing  machine,  but  in  order  that  those 
improyements  may  be  thoroughly  understood,  it  is  perhaps 
necessary  to  go  over  ground  which  is  familiar  to  many  of  you, 
and  for  that  purpose  I  have  a  view  showing  just  the  scheme 
of  the  machuie. 

The  essential  peculiarity  of  the  Emery  testing  machine  is 
the  method  by  which  the  stress  prod]iiced  upon  the  piece  tested 
is  conveyed  to  the  scale  and  accurately  weighed  by  mechanism 
that  is  entirely  frictionless,  and  that  hence  responds  to  tliesame 
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increment  of  load  regardless  of  the  amount  of  strain  upon  the 
specimen. 

^  This  result  is  accomplished  by  receiving  the  load  upon  a 
hydraulic  support  or  upon  a  group  of  them,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  general  scheme  is  Indicated  in  fig.  1,  which  merely 
shows  the  relation  of  the  parts,  no  attention  being  paid  to  pro- 
portion. The  depth  of  the  cylinder  a,  which  mertly  repre- 
sents  the  main  hydraulic  support,  is  exceedingly  shallow,  and 
the  end  is  closed  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  contained  fluid 
by  a  thin  sheet  of  metal  b,  upon  which  rests  a  piston  c,  consid- 
erably smaller  than  the  internal  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  giv- 
ing a  free  span  of  metal  between  the  two.  This  piston  is  secured 
to  the  cylinder  by  a  thhi  flexible  fixing  plate  or  plates  d,  d, 
which  permit  a  very  small  movement  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder,  while  rigidly  securing  it  against  any  lateral 
movement.  This  longitudinal  movement  of  the  piston  from 
no  load  to  full  load  is  not  more  than,  say,  .008  in.,  and  as  there 
is  no  hydraulic  packing  and  no  sliding,  there  is  no  friction 
beyond  that  of  the  fluid.  This  hydraulic  chamber  is  filled 
with  liquid  and  connected  by  a  pipe,  e,  with  a  smaller  but 
similar  chamber  B,  the  ratio  between  the  two  being  from  20 
to  1  to  80  to  1  on  small  scales  to  several  hundred  to  one  on 
large  scales.  This  small  chamber  is  placed  in  the  scale,  which 
may  be  at  any  reasonable  distance ;  the  piston  c'  of  tliis  latter 
chamber  acts  through  the  block  H  against  the  first  lever  C  of 
the  scale,  which  thus  receives  a  fraction  of  the  load  upon  the 
piston  e,  determined  by  the  relation  between  the  areas  of  the 
two  hydraulic  cylinders  A  and  B. 

The  scale  boay  is  a  rigid  cast-iron  frame  indicated  by  the 
shade  lines  under  the  lever  supports  O,  G\  Q'\  ard  over  the 
reducing  chamber  B,  All  the  supports  and  connections  of 
these  levers  are  thin  flexible  plates  of  steel  firmly  secured  or 
clamped  to  the  levers  and  their  supports,  and  bavins^  a  suffi- 
cient exposure  between  their  fixed  ends  so  proportioned  to  their 
thickness  and  the  loads  they  have  to  carry  that  the  amount 
of  bending  due  to  the  movement  of  the  levers  shall  be  well 
within  the  elastic  limit  of  the  material.  The  long  arm  of  the 
lever  C  is  coupled  by  the  bar  D  with  the  short  arm  of  the 
poise  frame  lever  E\  the  long  arm  of  this  lever  carries  all  the 
standard  weights  of  the  scale,  and  the  method  of  putting  them 
on  or  taking  them  off  is  peculiar  to  the  Emery  system.  Sus- 
pended from  this  lever  E  at  suitable  intervals  by  thin  fulcrum 
plates  are  poise  frames  N,  consistins^  of  an  upper  cro6s«head  8 
and  a  lower  cross-head  T,  united  By  three  vertical  bars  dis- 
posed at  equal  intervals  about  the  cross-heads. 

These  bars  are  provided  on  their  inner  faces  with  short  pro- 
jecting brackets  V  having  a  horizontal  surface  and  a  beveled 
surface,  which  correspond  with  similar  surfaces  formed  on  the 
weights  7i,  which  are  short  cylinders  or  rings  with  beveled 
edges ;  the  weights  are  carried  by  the  flat  surfaces  and  cen- 
teiid  by  the  beveled  surfaces.  A  weight  frame  if  of  the  same 
construction  has  its  three  vertical  bracketed  bars  alternating 
lyith  the  bars  of  the  poise  frame  ;  this  weight  frame  is  guided 
and  is  raised  and  lowered  in  a  vertical  line  without  touching 
the  poise  frame  by  a  rock-shaft  and  hand  lever  coupled  to  the 
rod  projecting  from  the  cross-bead  R.  The  brackets  on  the 
weigiit  frame  bars  are  differently  spaced  from  those  on  the 
poiM  frame,  and  when  the  weight  frame  is  at  the  top  of  its 
stroke  it  carries  all  of  the  weights  clear  of  the  poise  frame  ;  a 
small  movement  downward  transfers  one  weight  to  the  poise 
frame,  the  beveled  surfaces  on  the  brackets  centering  the 
weight  if  it  is  displaced  sideways  by  a  too  sudden  movement. 
A  further  movement  transfers  another,  and  so  on — ^that  is,  the 
movement  of  the  weight  frame  in  either  direction  transfers 
the  weights  singly  and  successively  from  one  frame  to  the 
other.  The  weights  /  and  g  are  shown  carried  by  the  poise 
frame,  y  and  k  by  the  weight  frame,  while  h  is  being  transferred 
from  one  to  the  other. 

The  operating  hand  lever  is  provided  with  a  notched  seg- 
ment into  which  a  click  spring  plays,  so  that  the  operator 
feels  when  he  has  moved  the  lever  the  right  distance  to  trans- 
fer a  weight  without  having  to  watch  the  indicator,  as  for- 
merly, and  the  arrangement  of  the  six  bars  surrounds  the 
weights  by  a  caj;e  tliat  effectually  prevents  any  displacemeut 
and  consequent  mterruption  of  the  test,  as  sometimes  occurred 
when  the  weights  rested  on  simple  shelves  secured  only  by 
^hort  pointed  pins.  There  is  hence  no  necessity  for  opening 
the  glass  case  that  encloses  this  part  of  the  scale,  and  the 
weights  are  never  exposed  to  auy  risk  of  alteration.  The 
weights  in  the  first  poise  frame  have  a  value  of  100  lbs.,  the 
next  frame  carries  weights  of  a  value  of  10  times  as  much,  or 
1,000  lbs.,  the  next  10,000  lbs.,  and  so  on,  and  the  readings  are 
summed  up  by  a  series  of  segments  connected  to  the  several 
operating  siiafts  and  provided  with  figures  denoting  the  num- 
ber of  weights  on  each  poise  frame.  A  hori7X)ntal  slot  in  a 
vertical  plate  near  the  upper  left-hand  comer  of  the  scale  is  so 
placed  that  the  reading  of  the  fisrures  shown  through  this  slot 


denotes  the  number  of  pounds  pressure  applied  to  the  sped* 
men. 

There  is  no  calculation  required.  Those  weights  show  right 
alongside  of  the  index,  and  at  the  same  time  the  centrality  of 
the  figures  in  that  slot  show  at  once  whether  the  operator  has 
moved  the  operating  lever  of  the  weight  frame  to  the  right 
point.  Now.  there  is  no  rubbing  on  any  part  of  the  scale. 
The  movement  of  the  flexible  plates  and  of  lihe  fulcrum  plates 
of  course  requires  power.  It  takes  force  to  move  them.  But 
as  the  plates  are  made  so  that  with  the  greatest  stresses  that 
come  on  them  they  are  away  within  the  elastic  limit,  they  will 
give  that  force  back  on  returning  to  the  position  of  eauilibrium, 
and  no  matter  which  way  the  needle  is  disturbea  from  the 
zero  point,  it  will  return  to  it  again.  The  only  friction  about 
the  machine  that  may  be  considered  friction  at  all  is  that  of  the 
transfer  of  friction  from  this  large  chamber,  which  receives  the 
weight,  to  tlie  small  or  reducing  chamber  in  the  scale  case, 
and  in  the  smallest  scales  the  motion  of  the  point  of  the  needle, 
which  is  about  2 in.,  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  860,000  times 
the  motion  of  this  piston,  and  on  the 'large  maciiines  may  be 
as  much  as  6,000,000  as  much.  That  is  based  on  the  ratio  of 
the  levers  and  the  ratio  of  the  areas  of  the  two  cylinders.  Of 
course  there  is  another  factor  which  comes  in  to  increase  the 
motion  of  this  small  piston,  and  that  is  the  sprine  of  the  parts 
between  this  support  of  the  scale  in  that  scale  frame  and  the 
upper  support  there.  That  material,  of  course,  stretches,  and 
the  stretch  due  to  the  elasticity  of  that  material  and  the  com- 
pression of  the  parts  Q,  H,  and  C  and  G\  0'  is  more,  actually, 
than  the  motion  due  to  the  mechanical  ratio  of  the  parts. 

The  Emery  testing  machines  are  now  made  horizontal  in- 
stead of  vertical ;  in  the  first  place,  to  make  all  sizes  of  ma- 
chines of  one  type ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  get  certain 
advantages  in  overcoming  the  shocks  of  recoil.  In  all  but  tiie 
very  smallest  size  of  machines,  the  weighing  head  and  the 
hyaraulic  cylinder  or  straining  head  are  carried  and  aligned 
by  the  top  surface  of  a  wrought-iron  bed,  as  shown  in  this 
view  of  a  200,0001b.  testing  machine,  the  straining  head  on 
the  right  hand  and  the  weighing  head  on  the  left,  back  of 
which  stands  the  scale,  and  to  its  right  is  the  pump ;  in  the 
foreground  are  the  parts  of  the  tension  holders. 

The  weighing  head,  fig.  5,  consists  of  two  circular  or  annu- 
lar beams  65  and  69,  firmly  secured  together  by  bolts  placed 
around  their  periphery  and  by  the  straining  screws  whidi  pass 
throu^  both  beams  and  clamp  them  by  a  shoulder  and  nut. 
Tills  head  and  the  straining  head  fit  easily  upon  the  bed, 
which  maintains  the  axes  of  the  two  heads  in  the  same  straight 
line.  A  drawbar,  70,  is  secured  in  the  axis  of  these  beams  by 
two  thin  annular  steel  plates.  72,  bolted  against  shoulders  neiir 
the  ends  of  the  drawbar  and  secured  firmly  in  recesses  formed 
in  the  outside  face  of  each  beam.  These  plat^  hold  the  draw- 
bar securely  in  line  with  the  axis  of  the  machine,  while  per- 
mitting a  free  motion  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis.  The  projecting  end  of  the  drawbar  is  provided  with 
a  screw  thread  by  which  the  compression  platform  or  the  ten- 
bion  holder  is  secured  to  it.  The  drawbar  is  enlarged  in  the 
middle,  and  against  each  of  the  two  shoulders  thus  formed  is 
secured  a  thin  annular  steel  plate,  78  ;  these  plates  are  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  and  centering  the  hydraulic  support, 
which  is  made  annular  instead  of  arcular,  as  shown  in  fig.  1, 
and  is  placed  centrally  about  the  axis  of  the  drawbar,  so  that 
end  stress  on  the  drawbar  is  resisted  symmetrically  by  the 
hydraulic  support,  the  part  corresponding  to  the  cylinder 
being  secured  to  one  plate  and  an  abutment  ring  secured  to 
the  piston  being  secured  to  the  other  plate,  while  the  cylinder 
and  piston  are  also  separately  coupled  by  flexible  plates.  By 
this  means  the  hydraulic  support  is  maintained  in  fixed  rela- 
tion with  the  drawbar  laterally,  while  it  is  left  free  to  move 
relatively  to  it  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  through  the  small 
distance  required.  On  each  side  of  the  hydraulic  support 
steel  collars,  71,  are  screwed  and  secured  to  the  drawbar  ;  these 
collars  are  provided  on  the  periphery  with  a  series  of  ribs  (see 
fig.  7).  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  drawbar,  and  which  lie 
between  without  touching,  similar  ribs  projecting  from  the 
interior  surface  of  the  annular  beams.  The  ends  of  all  these 
ribs  on  the  two  beams  and  the  collars  are  accurately  faced  to 
true  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  drawbar,  and  the 
distance  between  the  two  extreme  faces  of  the  hydraulic  sup- 
port is  made  slightly  less  than  the  distance  between  these  two 
planes.  Movement  of  the  drawbar  in  either  direction  carries 
the  hydraulic  support  against  the  ends  of  the  ribs  in  one  an- 
nular beam,  and  brings  the  ends  of  the  ribs  on  one  of  the  col- 
lars on  the  bar  against  the  opposite  side  of  the  hydraulic  sup- 
port, and  produces  pressure  on  the  contained  liquid  which  is 
transmitted  through  the  pipe  68  to  the  small  hyaraulic  cham- 
ber in  the  scale.  For  the  purpose  of  ensuring  that  everything 
about  the  hydraulic  chamber  has  a  solid  bearing,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  produce  an  initial  loading  of  about  5  per  cent,  of  tiie 
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1  loud,  which  is  doDO  by  npplvfiig  a  deQnlte  spring 
pressure  to  moTe  tho  dmwluir  in  the  (]irccl(oii  in  which  ihu 
Btrcu  to  be  applied  to  the  specimen  will  move  it,  and  after  this 
the  scale  is  balanced  Id  ihe  usual  way  bj  sliding  weights  on 
the  poise  beam.  In  order  to  prevent  the  shock  of  recoil,  re- 
sDltlDg  from  the  rupture  of  a  large  specimen  of  high  sled, 
from  aoiOK  Injury  to  the  thin  hrass  plates  in  Ihe  bvilraulic 
support,  the  abutting  pieces  (M,  of  the  support  which  rests 
against  the  ribs  In  the  annular  beam  6a,  when  strains  of  ten^ 
sion  are  applied,  Is  made  larger  in  diameter  than  the  hydraulic 
support  proper,  and  la  provided  with  a  spiral  or  screw  face  66. 
which  engages  with  a  corresponding  screw  face  formed  on  a 
rotatable  ring,  ST,  fitting  In  the  other  annular  beam  69.  After 
the  Initial  load  has  been  applied,  this  ring  la  rotated  by  the 
pinion  shaft  S8,  to  bring  the  screw  faces  in  contacl  (see  Bg.  6), 


for  breaking  high  steel  specimens  up  to  the  fnll  capacity  of 
the  machine  without  nny  risk  ot  injury. 

The  weigliing  head  is  returned  to  its  nlace  on  the  bed  after 
movement  due  to  recoil  by  a  set  of  spiral  springs  locked  up  Id 
boxes  secured  to  the  bed,  shown  at  the  extreme  left-band  egd 
of  tig.  2  ;  these  springs  arc  strong  enough  to  move  the  bead. 


wipes  out  the  oscHlallons. 

The  annular  beams  bolted  together,  m  described,  constitute 
one  built  up  beam  to  resist  the  bending  due  to  the  pressure  on 
the  drawbar  midway  between  the  straining  screws.  The 
hydraulic  support  is  thus  enclosed  in  a  rigid  mass  of  cast  iron 
and  effectually  protected  a^inst  injury  from  violence  or  from 
being  gummM  up  by  oil  from  the  straining  cylinder,  as  baa 
occurred  with  Ihe  upright  maclilnes,  and 
the  frictionless  movement  of  this  support 
under  all  conditions  of  service  Is  tlius  se- 
cured. 

The  fixing  plates  of  this  construction  are 
short  and  direct,  and  there  la  no  opportunity 
after  that  Is  once  assembled  for  any  tamper- 
ing with  it  or  any  getting  inside  of  It  to  in 
any  way  hamper  its  movement. 

Figs.  9  and  10  show  a  method  of  making 
the  hydraulic  support  for  very  lar^e  ma- 
chines, or  when  the  annular  support  just  de- 
scribed would  become  too  lai^  to  be  rated 
by  the  support  testing  machine.  In  this  case 
the  supports  are  made  circular  and  are 
grouped  symmetrically  about  the  axis  of  the 
drawbar  ;  as  shown  in  Og.  9,  they  may  be  all 
coupled  together  by  one  pipe  or  connected, 
OB  shown,  by  Individual  p'lies  to  one  or  more 
reducing  chambers  in  the  scale.  The  cylin- 
ders of  the  supports  are  secured  to  the  ring 
75  and  the  pistons  to  the  ring  76,  which  Is 
provided  with  a  screw  thread  on  its  over- 
hanging rim,  and  is  clamped  by  the  ring  87, 
as  before  described. 

Two  straining  screws  77  are  provided  (see 
flgs.  15,  16,  and  17),  Bied  firmly  to  Ihe 
weighing  head  and  passing  freely  through 
bearings  88,  formed  on  each  end  of  the  strafn- 
ing  head  87;  a  revolving  nut,  89,  provided 
with  gear  teeth  on  its  periphery  la  placed  on 
each  straining  screw  between  the  two  bearings 
SS  formed  00  the  sides  of  the  stiainlne  head; 
these  nuts  aie  revolved  by  the  wide  face  pin- 
ions 90,  driven  through  the  bevel  wheels  92 
and  93  by  a  balancing  train  ol  gearing  con- 
sisting of  a  gear  wheel  96  carrying  two  bal- 
ancing bevel  pinions  (see  flg.  17),  meahlng. 
with  two  bevel  wheels,  one  on  each  side  Of 
the  Qrst  gearwheel  96,  so  that  power  applied 
to  Ihe  gear  96  is  by  means  of  the  balancing 
pinions  divided  equally  between  the  two  bevel 
wheels,  and  thus  Imparts  equal  preaaure  to 
the  revolving  uuts  89  on  Ihe  straining  screws. 
Thia  arrangement  does  away  with  the  necea- 
^  ■  ■■       of  hav' -  — '- 


slly  herelofo 


and  tlic  abutting  piece  64  is  llius  clampeil  lirmly  to  the  annu- 
lar iM-am  against  whicli  IF  rests.  When  the  specimen  breaks, 
ita  llrat  blow  is  delivered  through  the  drnwbar  and  ribbed  col- 
lar tu  this  abutting  piece  64,  which  trunsmita  It  through  the 
ring  OT  to  the  rear  annular  beam  09,  nnd  as  these  beams  6Q 
and  09  are  rigidly  united,  the  blow  is  alworbcd  liy  tho  total 
ot  these  two  beams.    The  hydraulic  support  is  thus  tli 


oughly  protected,  and  these  niiichinca  c 


e  used  regularly      allowing  ample  1 


listing  of  having  the  strain- 
ing screws  oi  exactly  similar  pitch  through- 
out their  length.  Wilh  this  construction  Uie 
screws  could  be  ot  different  pitches,  the  align- 
ment ol  the  heads  being  secured  by  the  fit 
ot  the  sprees  in  their  bearings  and  of  the 
heads  on  the  wrought-iron  bed  or  shear  ;  by 
driving  this  train  of  gearing  either  by  liand  or 
by  power  the  strainfnc  bead  is  moved  back 
and  forth  upon  the  bed  to  accommodate  tlie 
varying  lengths  of  specimens;  when  the  head 
is  adjusted  to  place,  the  nuts  form  the  abut- 
ments uiion  the  screws  to  resist  the  move- 
ment ot  the  cylinder  for  strainsof  compression 
or  eKtension.  The  nuta  89  do  not  tit  snugly 
endwise,  as  heretofore,  but  a  space  of  several 
inches  Is  left  between  the  ends  of  the  nuts  89 
and  the  faces  of  the  bearings  88  (see  6r. 
15).  Thia  provides  for  tho  shock  of  recoil 
when  breaking  a  long  and  large  specimen,  the  sudden  re- 
lease of  tile  straining  screws  from  their  load  when  the  speci- 
men breaks,  together  with  the  force  resulting  from  the  sudden 
contraction  of  that  end  of  the  specimen  attached  to  the  atraln- 
InT  head  merely  give  the  heaa  a  push  along  the  bed  and  It 
sliTips  freely  uulil  lU  momentum  is  absorbed  by  its  own  tric- 
Ihespjice  between  the  revolving  nuts  anil  the  bearings 
1  for  this  travel  under  the  best  conditions 
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of  lubrication.  This  head  i«  thus  eotlrel;  cut~off  from  the 
rapid  vibratianB  of  the  Btrainiae  screws,  and  the  necessitj  of 
makfng  the  cuU  &a  exceedingly  good  St  lo  hoth  screw  and 
head  le  entirely  avoided. 

The  straining  head  is  provided  with  &  piston  packed  lo  re- 
ceive Quid  pressure  in  either  direction,  and  the  pislon-rod  paw- 
ing through  a  packed  bearing  In  one  end  is  provided  with  a 
screw  IJiread,  sfmiiar  to  that  on  the  drowlMT,  lo  receive  the 
various  holders.    The  Quid  Is  supplied  to  this  straining  cylln- 


der  through  two  systems  at  jointed  pipes,  which  are  connected 
through  tne  valves  at  the  scale  case  with  the  presure  purop 
and  the  tank  re^eclively,  so  that  each  pipe  acts  either  as  a 

RresBure-pipe  or  an  exhaust-pipe,  depending  upon  the  direction 
1  whicti  the  strain  is  to  be  exerted  upon  the  specinien. 
The  tension  holder  for  gripping  specimens  for  extension 
testa  is  shown  In  section  in  fig.  31 ;  a  steel  cose  consisting  of  the 
two  parts  99  and  107,  united  by  the  nut  108,  is  secured  to  the 
end  of  the  drawbar  or  piston-rod  by  the  screw  thread  de-  ' 
scribed.  The  gripping  laws  110  are  two 
cylinders  (bat  slide  freely  in  cylindrical 
holes  bored  in  the  case  SS  at  an  angle  of 
about  20°  with  the  axis  of  Ihe  case,  making 
an  angle  of,  say,  40°  with  each  other,  the 
axes  of  the  jaws  and  of  tlie  case  being  in. 
the  same  plane.  The  rear  end  of  each  of 
these  Jaws  is  provided  with  a  "  T"  slot  ly- 
ine  In  this  plane  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  case,  'which  engages  with  a 
"  T"  rib  tonned  on  a  cross-head  106  that 
fits  in  a  bearing  in  Ihe  case,  and  compels 
'the  jaws  to  move  equally  and  almultane- 
oualy  (see  fig.  2S).  "The  crosj-head  is  pro- 
vided with  a  screw  thread  in  its  interior  lo 
receive  an  abutment  screw  lOS,  which 
forces  the  jaws  forward  and  closes  them 
npon  the  specimen.  This  screw  Is  operated 
hy  an  annular  worm  gear  102,  provided  in 
its  Jnlerior  with  two  narrow  lugs  (see  fizs. 
22  and  23),  which  engage  with  two  aimilar 
lugs  formed  on  the  abutment  screw,  so 
that  the  worm-wheel  could  make  almost  a 
half  reTolutioQ  without  moving  the  screw 
to  which  it  is  coupled  by  a  strong  spiral 
apring,  flg.  S4.  Cylindrical  recesses  are 
formed  in  the  opposine  faces  of  the  jaws 
to  receive  the  hardened  steel  gripning  dies 
111  and  lis,  which  are  made  of  various 
sizes  and  shapes  to  receive  flat,  square, 
or  rouad  specimens.  The  forward  half 
of  these  dies  112  is  made  parallel  and  smooth  and  of  a  ahapo  lo 
conform  to  the  section  of  the  specimen  :  following  Uhis  the 
die  111  has  a  series  of  alternate  V-shaped  ridges  and  grooves 
running  transveraely  to  the  length  uf  the  specimen  ;  the  apex 
of  the  ridge  next  to  the  parallel  die  112  being  truncated,  so 
that  it  stands  a  very  liltle  above  the  surface  of  the  parallel 
die  :  the  next  ridge  is  truncated  less  and  stands  higher,  and  so 
on  until  the  last  ridge,  which  is  leFt  sharp  (see  fig.  26).  The 
dies  are  closed  upon  the  specimen  to  be  tested,  by  turning  the 
worm-wheel  which,  by.meaos  of  the  abutment  srrew  103  and 
cross-head  106.  pushes  the  jaws  forward  until  the  sharp  ridge 
the  dies  rests  against  the  specimen  :  further  revolution  of 


tng  lugs  00  wheel  and  screw  come  in  coolact,  when  the'sharp 
ridge  Is  forced  into  the  specimen  sufficiently  to  insure  that  the 
frictl6a  between  the  dies  and  the  specimen  shall  bo  greater 
than  that  between  Ihe  laws  and  the  case.  When  stress  is  ap- 
plied to  the  specimen  t'he  laws  will  be  drawn  forward,  sinkiog 
these  ridges  successively  into  the  specimen  until  the  parallel 


for  the  depression  made  in  the  specimeu  in  the  first  ridge,  and 
BO  on  to  the  last,  so  that  a  bar  of 
metal  can  he  put  Into  this  holder  with- 
out any  preparaliou  and  broken  with- 
out any  risk  of  being  broken  In  the 
gripped  part.  As  the  jaws  are  drawn 
forward  tlie  spiral  spring  unwinds 
and  keeps  the  abutment  screw  tightly 

RrMsed  against  the  cross-head,  hold 
igilagalnsttbeendsof  the  jaws,  and 
taking  up  all  lost  motion,  so  that  ac- 
curate centering  and  gripping  of  the 
specimen,  no  tearing  strains,  accuracy 
of  weighing  at  all  times,  definite 
weights  applied  at  each  movement, 
and  great  rapidity  for  commercial 
testing  is  obtained,  while  when  the 
specimen  breaks  It  will  in  all  cases  be 
firmly  held  in  the  dies,  and  there  will 
be  no  diaturbance  nor  flying  pieces, 
nor  any  noise  beyond  that  of  the 
broken  piece  itself. 

The  form  of  'pump  that  we  are 
DOW  uslngis  a  tht«e-throw  crank  type 
coupled  by  connections  to  links  vl- 
bratlngabout  this  center.  These  lin^s 
then  have  the  constant  Stroke  due  to  the  crank,  which  runs 
about  100  revolutions  a  minute.  At  the  hack  there  are  the 
cylinders,  with  valve  and  check-valve  and  cross-head  there, 
and  the  connection  here  which  couples  to  the  link-block  slid- 
ing in  this  link.  Those  links  can  be  raised  right  up  to  the 
center  of  the  shaft,  so  that  the  stroke  of  the  pump  plunger  is 
stopped  entirely,  and  they  can  be  lowered  until  the  pump  Ima 
a  strobe  of  Si  In.,  so  that  by  raising  and  lowering  that  vou 
get  any  stroke  between  the  two  extremes,  or  any  rate  of  flow 


the  w 


u  gear  then  winds  up  the  spiral  spring  until  tlie  drlv- 


that  maj  be  desired, 
A  description  of  the  testing  machine  would  not  be  complete 

without  a  notice  of  the  support  testing  machine,  by  whicn  all 
of  lliese  testing  machines  are  rated. 

This  machine  is  made  entirely  of  aleel,  in  order  to 'secure 
the  greatest  possible  rigidity,  and  weighs  some  45,000  lbs.  It 
consists  of  a  bed-plate  1,  fig.  4,  on  which  are  mounted  two 
main  levers  9,  2,  which  carry  a  heavy  platform  6  about  40  in, 
square  :  the  outer  ends  of  tliese  levers  are  coupled  tosecondary 
levers  3  and  4,  also  carried  from  the  bed  at  their  outer  ends  ; 
the  inner  ends  of  the  lever  3  is  connected  by  a  rod  9  to  a  lever 
10,  tulcromed  at  the  point  12  "      '  '  ■    •"■••- 

supported  by  four  steel  colui 


j8a 
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IcHig  from  bed  (o  top  plate,  3^  in.  diameler  !□  plate.  Tbe  lever 
10  on  top  li  connected  bv  a.  rod  15  with  tlie  poUe  frame  lever 
IS  ia  the  scale,  from  which  lever  all  the  potse  frames  are  eu8' 
pended  and  to  which  the  lodicator  needle  is  coDnected  ;  the 
second  lever  4  is  connected  by  a  rod  9  to  one  eed  of  the  equal- 
armed  lerer  11,  II,  fulcrumeij  at  Ihe  point  14  to  the  top  plate 


13,  and  at  tbe  point  IT  to  the  lever  10,  the  lever  11  serving  to 
transfer  the  downward  pull  on  the  rod  9'  to  the  lever  10,  so  as 
to  have  the  same  effect  as  tbe  pull  on  the  rod  0.  All  of  the 
supports  and  connections  of  all  Ihe  levers  are  tbe  Emery  flexi- 
ble fulcrum  plates  varying  la  thickness  from  about  -005  Id.  at 
tbe  needle  to  ff  in.  at  the  platform,  which  is  designed  to 
carry  600,000  lbs.,  and  baa  carried  800,000  Iba.  without  any 
signs  of  injury,  the  ratio  from  tha  platform  to  the  point  of  the 
needle  being  808.600  to  1.  Close  to  llie  fulcrum  of  the  second 
lever  3,  an  auxiliary  weighing  platform  18.  having  a  capacity 
of  S,000  lbs.,  Is  arranged,  and  liung  from  the  lever  10  on  the 
top  plat*  is  another  platform  19,  of  500  lbs.  capacity.  This 
large  scale  shows  conclusively  Ihat  the  use  of  fulcrum  pUl«s 
instead  of  kniFe  edges  eliminates  friction  :  a  weight  of  200 
grains  laid  on  tbe  main  platform  puts  in  motion  material 
welghfaig  more  than  25  000  lbs.,  and  moves  the  needle  .02  In., 
and  In  all  of  our  experimental  work  on  tbia  machine  we  were 
unable  to  perceive  any  reduction  in  this  sensEtivenesa  when 
fully  loaded.  The  same  weights  are  u»ed  for  the  three  plat- 
forms, being  decreased  in  value  for  tbe  small  platforms  by  the 
ratio  tiiat  they  l>ear  to  the  main  platform,  thus  a  1,000  lbs. 
weight  In  tbe  scale  balances  1  lb.  on  tlie  500-lb.  platform, 
which  turns  wilb  half  a  grain. 

Pressure  Is  applied  to  the  platform  of  this  scale  by  means  of 
aa  upper  platen  8,  movable  bf  four  large  loading  screws,  car- 
ried by  nuts  bolted  te  the  top  plate,  by  means  of  a  large  hand- 
wheel  and  worm  gear.  These  screws  are  operated  with  the 
great«st  nicety,  so  that  the  pressure  upon  any  object  resting 
on  the  scale  platform  can  be  adjusted  exactly.  Tbe  main 
hydraulic  support  of  every  testing  machine  built  by  us  Is 
placed  on  this  platform  and  connected  with  the  reducing 
chamber  in  the  scale  which  is  to  be  used  witli  the  machine. 
Definite  loads  are  then  applied  bv  means  of  tbe  loading  screws. 
and  the  weights  In  the  poise  frames  of  the  testing  machine 
scale  carefully  adjusted  to  correspond;  In  this  way  every 
machine  is  rated  accurately  by  small  Increments  of  load  up  to 
its  full  capacity,  nothing  being  taken  for  granted.  For  very 
large  machines,  where  the  si7«  of  the  annular  hydraulic  sup- 
ports would  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  this  machine,  tbe  sup- 
ports are  made  circular  and  grouped  around  the  drawbar  as 
before  described,  and  by  testing  these  supports  flrst  separalely 
and  then  collectively,  a  testing  machine  of,  for  example,  10,000 
tons  capacity,  could  be  accurately  rated  throughout  Its  full 
range,  giving  an  absolute  certainty  as  to  results  never  before 
attafned. 

Tbe  original  rating  of  this  machine  presented  some  very 
curious  problems  which  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  solve, 
but  ended  In  convincing  us  that  while  the  machine  Is  exceed- 
ingly sensitive  te  change  of  load,  It  is  tdso,  which  is  a  rare 


combination,  equally  insendtive  to  rough  usage,  such  as  severe 
side  strains  and  twists. 

Tbe  method  of  rating  proposed  was  to  place  a  standard 
weight  on  the  platform  and  balance  it  by  small  standard 
weights  placed  in  one  of  tbe  poise  frames  :  then  to  remove 
Ibis  slandard  and  apply  pressure  to  the  platform  by  means  of 
the  loading  screws  until  the  small  weights 
were  aeain  balanced  ;  then  to  replace  the 
standard  and  see  if  It  was  again  balanced 
by  the  same  amount  of  small  weights,  the 
weighing  of  the  machine  being  assumed 
to  be  correct  If  this  standard  weight  would 
be  balanced  bv  the  same  small  weights 
under  all  condiliDns  of  loading,  and  so  on 
nntil  Ihe  full  capacity  of  the  machine  was 
reached. 

The  standard  first  used  weighed  1  Ion, 
and  as  tbe  loads  were  applied  by  Ihe  screws. 
Its  balancing  weight  fell  off  until  it  re- 
quired only  lour-fif  thsof  the  small  weights 
to  balance  It ;  that  It  took  when  on  the 
empty  machine  ;  In  other  words,  it  weighed 
but  1,600  Itw.,  and  from  that  piolnton  up 
te  the  full  capacity  of  the  scale  It  weighed  • 
1.600  lbs,,  nelthermore  nor  less.  Thefirst 
inference  was  that  some  part  of  tbe  scale 
was  not  solidly  fitted,  and  that  under  this 
load  It  settled  to  place.  An  initial  load  of 
80,000  lbs.  was  applied  by  steel  bars  placed 
so  as  to  act  as  load  springs,  but  witboat 
producing  any  change  In  the  nctlon  of  the 
machine.  The  machine  was  then  taken 
apart,  but  a  very  careful  examination  failed 
to  detect  any  defect.  Supposing  that  tbe 
defect  might  bo  too  Bmall  te  be  readily 
discovered,  an  effort  was  made  to  exagger- 
ate it  and  so  locate  it  by  packhi^  the  levet 
supports  out  of  level  and  in  wmd.  The 
machine  required  rebalancing,  of  course,  but  nothing  that  we 
did  disturbed  the  action  of  the  weight,  nor  tbe  sensitive- 
ness of  tbe  scale,  nor  the  regularity  of  weighing  when  the 
critical  point  was  once  passed.  Tbe  screws  and  gearing  ac- 
tuating the  platen  were  then  thought  to  be  at  fault,  although 
it  was  impossible  to  see  bow  they  could  cause  any  disturbance. 


but  In  order  to  avoid  any  question,  an 
in  diameter  was  made  and  secured  t 

elaten.  and  suspending  bolts  were  provided  so  the  platen  could 
e  adjusted  closely  to  place  by  the  screws  and  all  lost  motion 
taken  up  by  the  suspending  bolts  ;  pressure  was  applied  by 
pumping  liquid  Into  this  hydraulic  chamber.  Tbe  Ksults 
differed  in  no  way  from  those  previously  obtained,  but  by 
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this  time  I  had  determined  what  the  cause  of  the  trouble  was 
— namely,  that  we  had  been  trying  to  weigh  two  kinds  of 
pressure  without  thinking  that  they  might  ha^e  different  re- 
sults. I  therefore  coupled  this  hydraulic  cylinder  to  a  testing 
machine  scale,  applied  a  pressure  of  about  150,0()0.1bs.  on  the 
platform  of  the  support  testing  machine,  and 'put  weights  on 
the  poise  frames  of  the  testing  machine  scale  until  its  needle 
stood  at  zero.  We  then  ran  the  ton  weight  on,  and,  as  I  ex- 
pected, the  needle  on  the  scale  immediately  mo^ed,  indicating 
a  reduction  in  the  pressure.  This  reduction  was  produced  by 
the  rery  minute  sinking  of  the  platform  when  the  ton  weight 
was  applied.  Keeping  the  weight  on,  the  screws  were  ad- 
justed until  the  needle  stood  algain  at  zero,  and  then  the  ton 
weight  required  exactly  the  same  amount  to  balance  it  as  when 
it  was  put  on  the  empty  machine.  This  settled  the  whole 
question ;  We  found  the  machine  was  right,  its  weighings  reg- 
ular under  conditions  of  distortion  that  would  ha^e  ruined  an 
ordinary  scale,  and  that  the  whole  trouble  came  from  the  fact 
that  we  had  been  trying  to  weigh  screw  pressure  and  pressure 
produced  by  gravity  without  taking  into  account  the  disturb- 
ance that  one  produced  on  the  other. 

The  extreme  sensitiveness  of  this  machine  serves  to  show 
how  material  supposed  to  be  solid  and  rigid  is  in  realltv  con- 
tinually in  motion.  In  one  test  the  full  pressure  of  500,000  lbs. 
was  put  upon  the  platform  and  allowed  to  remain  for  70  hours. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  it  had  fallen  off  to  498,407  lbs.,  and 
the  falling  off  still  continued  at  a  rate  of  about  1  lb.  in  10  min- 
utes. The  pressure  was  then  reduced  to  400,000  lbs.  Instead 
of  falling  off  the  load  increased  40  lbs.,  in  three  minutes,  and 
after  standing  for  10  minutes  the  load  decreased  at  the  rate  of 
7  lbs.  in  about  five  minutes.  When  the  pressure  was  reduced 
to  800,000  lbs.,  in  nine  minutes  the  load  increased  146  lbs.;  with 
no  further  indication  of  increase  or  decrease  for  11  minutes, 
when  it  began  to  fall  off  very  slowly.  The  pressure  was  then 
reduced  to  200,000  lbs.  In  fi^e  minutes  it  increased  807  lbs., 
and  in  nine  minutes  870  lbs.  At  this  point  the  load  began  to 
fall  off  very  slowly. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  try  if  any  lapse  of  time  under 
load  would  finally  bring  these  movements  to  rest,  but  there 
has  been  as  yet  no  necessity  for  making  the  experiment. 

DISCUSSION. 

It  was  asked  whether  it  required  the  operation  of  more  levers 
than  one  to  operate  the  scale.  In  the  old  machine  it  requires 
one  lever  for  each  weight  clamped. 

Mr.  Bancroft  :  There  is  one  lever  for  each  weight  clamped 
in  this.  £ach  frame  has  a  lever  which  is  provided  with  this 
click  spring.  In  this  scale  here  each  weight  is  indicated  by  a 
small  indicator.  On  the  regular  testing  machine  we  group 
those  all  together,  so  that  the  total  consumption  of  the  weight 
is  weighed  in  one  line. 

Mr.  Albert  Escert  :  When  this  load  of  500  was  put  on  and 
remained  70  hours,  I  suppode  it  was  a  solid  loading  of  metal 
to  metal. 

Mr.  Bancroft  :  It  was  a  solid  loading  of  metal  to  metal. 

Mr.  HENRY  R.  TowNE  :  I  think  it  might  assist  the  meeting 
and  prevent  a  misunderstanding  if  a  point  made  by  Mr.  Ban- 
croft at  the  close  of  his  remarks  were  explained— namely,  that 
the  experience  with  this  machine  had  developed  a  difficulty 
due  to  the  difference  in  pressures  resulting  from  loads  applied 
by  gravity  or  the  screws.  It  is  simply  this,  that  the  load  is 
applied  through  the  action  of  these  screws,  producing  tension 
in  these  stavs  or  rods  and  compression  in  other  parts  of  the 
machine.  Now  when  a  weight,  say,  of  1  ton  is  added  to  the 
load  on  the  platen,  it  tends  to  substract  that  amount  of  load 
from  the  strain  which  is  upon  the  other  parts  of  the  machine. 
It  takes  it  from  the  tension  of  these  rods  and  off  from  the  com- 
pression of  certain  other  parts,  and  It  is  that  diminution  of  the 
pressure  acting  on  the  material  of  the  machine  which  distrib- 
utes the  resistance  of  the  material  to  that  particular  pressure. 
The  pressure  is  lessened  and  the  elastic  action  of  Uie  parts 
under  the  altered  pressure  is  somewhat  different  from  what  it 
was  before.  The  application  of  the  additional  load  changes 
the  tension  or  the  compression,  as  it  may  be,  upon  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  machine,  and  the  means  of  recording  that 
elasticity  is  so  remarkable  that  it  appears  on  the  reading  of 
the  scale. 

Mr.  Bancroft  :  You  can  understand  it  probably  better  if 
vou  consider  the  machine,  instead  of  being  supported  on  the 
base,  as  being  suspended  on  the  upper  cross-head.  Then  these 
columns  would  have  the  strain  due  to  the  weight  of  the  ma- 
chine and  also  the  elastic  pressure  of  these  rigid  blocks  be- 
tween these  two  platens.  Assuming  a  ton  weight  put  on  tliis 
platform,  it  is  clear  you  have  thrown  an  additional  stress  on 
those  bolts.  They  must  elongate,  and  that  elongation  will 
diminish  the  pressure  between  these  surfaces  to  the  same  ex- 
tent. 


Mr.  Albert  E&cbrt  :  I  would  like  to  remark  that  I  found  the 
same  thing  in  the  original  testing  machine  where  I  laid  down 
the  b^m  forming  the  bed  ;  laid  on  that  the  beam  which  forms 
the  platform  of  the  fulcrum  or  scale.  A  large  standard  weig^ht 
was  then  to  be  applied  to  the  beam  forming  the  platform,  with 
an  exact  1(mu1  of  its  weight  on  the  measure  on  the  scale  ;  then 
long  bolts  running  through  those  two  beams  and  bolting  them 
together  were  put  under  a  load  of,  say,  100,000  lbs.  strain,  and 
that  we  carefully  balanced  and  then  the  standard  weight  laid 
on  again.  I  found  that  no  load  that  I  could  put  on  those  bolts, 
which  were  able  to  carry  the  800.000  load  of  the  scale, 
would  be  retained  on  that  scale  perfectly  that  length  of  time. 
That  is  to  say,  whether  I  put  on  10,000  on  those  bolts  or 
100,000,  or  20,000  or  500,000,  it  was  imnrnterial.  No  load 
would  stand  still.  Thev  were  always  yielding,  and  I  had  to 
give  up  that  method  ana  take  another  one. 

Mr.  Bancroft:  You  see  we  were  forced  into  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  Emery  :  Exactly,  because  I  was  not  there  to  tell  you. 

Mr.  To wnb  :  Mr.  Emery  was  the  first  discoverer  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  rigidity  of  material. 

Mr.  Emery  :  I  would  like  to  add  to  that  remark  another 
one.  I  have  several  times  conceived  the  desirability  of  taking 
a  single  bar  to  form  a  measure  of  the  friction  put  on  the  spect^ 
men,  measuring  the  length  of  the  bar  when  put  under  com- 
pression or  tension  by  strain  on  the  specimen,  and  recording 
that  length  very  minutelv.  But  the  experience  gained  in  test- 
ing this  machine,  as  well  as  that  formerly  gained  in  the  orig- 
inal machine,  would  indicate  that  the  drawbar  will  never  give 
proportionately  to  the  loads  put  on  it.  It  will  be  subject  to 
a  very  sensible  and  material  error  compared  to  any  error  of 
this  machine. 


A  NEW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROCESS. 


The  London  Timea  some  time  ago  gave  the  following  ac- 
count of  an  interesting  exhibition  at  the  Camera  Club,  to  dem- 
onstrate a  new  method  of  photography,  by  means  of  which 
several  difficulties  and  drawbacks  are  easily  overcome.  The 
process  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Arthur  Burchett,  who  gave  in 
the  evening,  before  a  large  audience,  a  demonstration  and  ex- 
planation of  the  system,  by  which  he  has  obtained  such  excel- 
lent results.  The  diffictilties  which  he  has  succeeded  in  over- 
coming, as  he  said,  almost  by  a  happy  accident,  are  chiefly 
those  which  have,  to  a  great  extent,  hitherto  stood  in  the  way 
of  most  photographers — namely,  the  translation  of  the  colors 
of  nature  into  correct  monochrome  values.  The  disco verv  is 
equally  important  whether  it  is  applied  to  landscapes  taken 
direct  or  to  the  reproduction  of  original  pictures.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  latter  forms  to-day  an  immense  industry,  if, 
indeed,  it  may  not  Justly  be  called  an  art.  by  means  of  which 
photography  has  become  almost  the  only  medium  of  illustra- 
tion. Not  only  so,  but  the  reproductions  also  of  the  works  of 
the  great  painters  of  all  times  are  widely  distributed  and  made 
easilv  accessible.  It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  that  the 
originals  should  be  correctly  rendered  in  the  translation  from 
color  to  monochrome  ;  and,  although  there  are  already  a  cer- 
tain number  of  capable  men,  the  very  simple  process  which 
Mr.  Burchett  has  placed  before  us  can  scarcely  fail  to  benefit 
a  wider  section  of  photographers,  both  from  its  application  to 
l^is  class  of  work  and  afio  to  photographs  taken  direct  from 
nature. 

All  photographers  are  aware  that  certain  colors  have  a 
greater  effect  upon  the  sensitive  plate  than  others.  The  actin- 
ism of  blue  rays  and  of  the  sky,  for  instance,  is  so  great  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  prevent  their  action  from  being 
buried  during  development  before  the  effect  of  less  actinic 
rays  can  be  brought  out.  On  this  account  the  practice  of 
using  two  negatives,  in  order  to  produce  a  combination  print 
of  sky  and  landscape,  is  almost  universal.  Objects  of  a  yel- 
low color,  again,  are  distinguished  in  the  print  b;^  a  much 
lower  tone  than  they  should  have  according  to  their  relative 
value  in  the  natural  scale,  and  the  whole  system  of  tone-ren- 
dering has  long  been  considered  by  painters  as  a  reproach  to 
photography.  To  remedy  these  defects  it  has  been  customary 
to  interpose  screens  of  a  yellow  color  between  the  obiect  and 
the  sensitive  plate,  but  mr,  Burchett  has  discovered  that  a 
combination  of  yellow  and  green  screens  or  glasses  is  a  more 
effective  and  simple  remedy.  The  method  possesses  also  other 
advantages,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  cure  of  hala- 
tion. The  whole  of  this  verv  simple  discoverv  consists,  then, 
in  the  use  of  this  combinea  screen.  There  is,  in  fact,  little 
more  to  describe,  but  a  visit  to  the  exhibition  and  inspection 
of  Mr.  Burchett's  pictures  will  at  once  demonstrate  to  photog- 
raphers its  importance  and  value.    We  have  here  landscapes 
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combined  with  skies,  to  which  a  comparalively  long  exposure 
has  been  given,  the  blues  and  the  various  tints  of  the  clouds 
assuming  their  true  relation  of  tone ;  more  unusual  still,*in 
photography,  we  have  the  full  disk  of  the  sun  appearing  as 
it  appears  in  nature.  With  ordinary  methods  what  is  termed 
reversal  causes  the  image  of  the  sun  to  come  out  black  in  the 
print.  Snow  landscapes  and  mists,  the  greens  and  yellows  of 
lems  and  other  vegetation  are  equally  subject  to  correction 
under  the  new  treatment,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  effect 
of  atmosphere  is  far  more  easily  obtained.  With  regard  to 
Mr.  Burchett's  reproductions  of  paintings,  several  of  which, 
after  well-known  artists,  are  exhibited,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  painters  themselves  are  satisfied  ;  no  higher  testi- 
monial of  the  value  of  the  process  could  be  given. 

With  regard  to  the  practical  working  of  the  invention,  this 
consists  simply  in  interposing  screens  of  green  and  yellow 
glass  between  the  combinations  of  the  lens.  The  exposure 
required  is  increased  by  very  little,  and  no  special  plates  or 
special  treatment  in  development  are  necessary.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  also  that  the  screens  appear  to  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  quality  of  the  definition,  so  that  a  lens  working 
with  an  aperture  of,  say,/22  will  give  the  effect  of  using  an 
aperture  otf40.  In  his  early  experiments  Mr.  Burchett  found 
that  a  yellow  fflass  alone  had  little  or  no  effect.  A  green 
medium  was  a  decided  improvement,  but  the  blues  were  still 
defective,  and  the  reds  also,  though  to  a  less  degree.  By  plac- 
ingy  however,  the  yellow  screen  in  a  certain  position  behind 
the  green  the  correction  is  accomplished.  It  should  be  noted 
that  .a  special  kind  of  green  glass  is  necessary ;  any  tint  of 
green  will  not  suffice. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Burchett's  lecture,  at 
which  Captain  Abney  presided,  the  theorv  of  the  process  was 
fully  entered  into  by  the  president  and  Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer. 
It  most  be  conceded  that  an  absolutely  new  process  is  due  to 
Mr.  Burchett ;  and  in  photographv  especially  it  is  of  value  to 
establish  priority  of  discove^.  Photographers  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  thank  the  discoverer  for  placing  within  the  reach  of  all 
a  process  as  valuable  as  it  is  simple. 


ACCIDENTS  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  AND 

FIREMEN. 


The  object  of  publishing  this  monthly  list  of  accidents  to 
locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  is  to  make  known  the  terri- 
ble sacrifice  of  life  and  limb  that  is  constantlv  going  on  among 
this  class  of  people,  with  the  hope  that  such  publication  will 
in  time  indicate  some  of  the  causes  of  accidents  of  this  kind, 
and  help  to  lessen  the  awful  amount  of  suffering  due  directly 
and  indirectly  to  them.  If  any  one  will  aid  us  with  informa- 
tion which  will  help  to  make  our  list  more  complete  or  cor- 
rect, or  who  will,  indicate  the  causes  or  the  cures  for  any  kind 
of  accidents  which  occur,  they  will  not  only  be  doins;  us  a 
favor,  but  will  be  aiding  in  accompli^ing  the  object  of  pub- 
lishing this  report,  which  is  to  lessen  the  risk  and  danger  to 
which  the  men  to  whom  we  all  intrust  our  lives  are  exposed. 

The  oi^y,  or  the  chief  source  of  information  we  have,  from 
which  our  report  is  made  up,  is  the  newspapers.  From  these 
the  following  list  of  accidents,  which  occurred  in  February, 
has  been  maoe  up.  Of  course  we  cannot  report  those  of  which 
we  have  no  knowledge,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  such. 

ACCIDBNTS  IN  FBBRUART. 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  February  1.  —  Walter  Blank,  a 
fireman  on  a  Leliigh  Valley  engine,  was  caught  between  the 
tank  of  an  engine  and  a  door- jamb  this  morning,  and  squeezed 
about  the  hips. 

Montreal,  Canada,  February  2. —Two  freight  trains  collided 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  at  Warwick  to-day.  The  fire- 
man of  one  engine  was  seriously  injured. 

Winamac,  Ind.,  February  4.— A  freight  train  on  the  Pan 
Handle  Line  ran  into  the  rear  end  of  another  freight  on  a 
crossing  near  here  early  this  morning.  Bruce  Ide,  the  engi- 
neer, had  fallen  asleep  and  was  so  seriously  injured  that  he 
will  die.  Fireman  Merrill  was  thrown  50  ft.,  but  not  seri- 
ously injured. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  February  4.— Frederick  Groesbeck,  a  fire- 
man on  the  Third  Avenue  £lcvated  lioad,  fell  from  his  engine 
to-day.  He  was  standing  in  the  side-door  when  the  swaying 
of  the  engine  made  him  lose  his  balance.  He  fell  on  the 
middle  track,  and  received  a  scalp  wound,  and  several  bruises 
about  the  body. 

Bloomington,  111.,  February  6. —An  engine  on  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  Hoad  blew  out  a  plug  from  the  boiler  head  2  miles  south 
of  Nillwood  this  afternoon.    Cliarles  £.  Drake,  the  fireman. 


who  was  stepping  off  to  shovel  coal,  was  blown  out  of  the 
gangwav  and  out  of  the  engine.  The  engineer.  Bob  Hawks, 
was  scalded  about  the  right  hand  and  other  portions  of  his 
body.  The  fireman,  besides  being  scalded  on  the  face,  arms, 
and  legs,  has  seVere  cuts  on  the  face  received  by  falling  on  the 
ballast.    His  tongue  was  bitten  half  in  two  by  the  fall. 

Columbus,  O.,  February  6  —The  last  sleeper  on  the  vesti- 
bule on  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  jumped  the  track  near  this 
city  to-day.  The  whole  train  was  derailed  and  the  fireman, 
James  Jenkuis,  was  injured. 

Doyleston,  Pa.,  February  6.  —  John  L.  Hogan,  traveling  en- 
gineer for  the  Philadelphia  &  Heading  Railroad  Company, 
was  struck  by  a  light  engine  while  waltSng  up  the  tracks  this 
morning.  He  was  picked  up  in  an  unconscious  condition, 
and  an  examination  showed  his  shoulder  to  be  dislocated  and 
his  jaw-bone  broken.  It  is  also  thought  he  was  injured  inter- 
nally. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  February  7.— A  collision  occurred  between 
a  freight  and  passenger  train  on  the  Vermont  Central  Road 
near  here  to-night.  Engineer  Soules,  of  the  freight  engine, 
saw  the  passenger  train  come  on  to  his  track  in  time  to  put  on 
the  brakes  and  jump.  He  was  hurt  about  his  knees,  although 
not  seriously.  Fireman  Mahoney,  of  the  passenger  train,  was 
slightly  hurt  on  the  side.  Fireman  James  McDougall,  of  the 
freight,  was  hurt  in  the  right  hip.  Barney  Meagan,  engineer 
of  the  passenger  train,  was  cut  over  the  eye,  side  of  the  face, 
side,  and  had  left  shoulder  hurt. 

Whiting,  Ind.,  February  9.— An  express  train  on  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Road  ran  into  a  load  of  brick  standing  on,a  sid- 
ing, but  too  near  the  main  track,  at  this  point  to-(hiy.  T.  D. 
Moore,  engineer,  was  bruised  about  the  head.  D.  W.  LinvUle, 
fireman,  was  hurt  about  the  shoulder. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  February  9.— John  Hook,  fireman  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  had  his  shoulder  wrenched  to-day 
while  putting  in  engine  grates  which  had  fallen  out  of  place. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  February  10. —A  collision  occurred  on 
the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad  this  morning  about  140  miles 
east  of  this  city.  The  engineer  of  the  east-bound  train  had 
orders  to  meet  another  train  at  Rosa.  For  some  reason  he  ran 
by  Rosa  at  full  speed  into  the  west-bound  train.  Engineer 
Penniston,  of  the  east-bound  train,  was  killed. 

Great  Bend,  Pa.,  February  10.— Moses  Conrad,  a  fireman  on 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad,  while  dump- 
ing ashes  off  an  engine,  was  struck  by  the  lever  and  very  seri- 
ously hurt. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  10.— H.  C.  Call,  an  engineer 
on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad,  was  leaning  out  of 
his  cab  and  was  struck  by  a  freight  car  on  an  opposite  track  in 
the  city  to-day.  He  was  so  seriously  in j  ured  Umt  he  died  from 
the  effects  of  his  wounds. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  February  11.— Albert  King,  an  engineer  on 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  fell  off  his  locomotive  in  the 
yards  at  East  Buffalo  this  morning  and  broke  his  left  arm  in 
two  places, 

Fremont,  O.,  February  12.— Two  freight  trahis  on  the 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  came  into  collision  about 
2  miles  west  of  Belleville  this  morning.  Engineers  Connell 
and  Stowell  of  the  two  engines  were  killed,  fireman  McMul- 
len,  of  one  engine,  was  also  Idlled.  The  blinding  snowstorm 
hid  the  signals,  which  resulted^  in  the  collision. 

Temple,  Kan.,  February  12.— A  switch  engine  on  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  F&  Railroad  exploded  its  boiler  to-day. 
Engineer  Coleman  and  Fireman  Cheatham  were  injured. 
Cheatham  was  -badly  scalded,  and  had  his  right  leg  cut  off. 
There  is  no  hope  for  his  recovery. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  February  16.— Train  robbers  held  up  a 
train  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  near  Roscoe  to-day. 
The  train  was  stopped  bv  a  flaring  of  a  torch  showing  an  open 
switch.  The  engineer  jumped  and  ran  and  escap^  with  a 
sprained  wrist  and  some  scratches  about  the  legs.  The  loco- 
motive jumped  the  track,  and  the  fireman.  Masters,  was  pin- 
ioned in  between  the  cab  and  the  tender  and  horribly  mutilated, 
crushing  his  legs. 

Des  Moines,  ja.,  Februaiy  17.— A  collision  occurred  between 
a  freight  train  and  a  passenger  engine  on  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  Railroad,  near  Valley  Junction,  tihis  morning. 
The  engineers,  George  Lair  and  James  Wolf,  were  seriously 
injured.    Fireman  Myers  was,  it  is  thought,  fatally  hurt. 

Huron,  S.  D.,  February  19.— An  east-bound  express  on  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  was  thrown  from  the  track 
to-dav  by  a  broken  rail.  George  Coon,  engineer,  and  James 
McNlcholl,  fireman,  were  slightly  scalded. 

Hvde  Park,  Mass.,  February  24.— There  was  a  break  on  one 
of  the  engines  on  the  Providence  Division  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  to-night,  and  the  fireman 
was  slightly  injured  bv  one  of  the  flying  pieces. 

Kaukauna,  Wis.,  /ebruary  27.— An  engine  on  the  Chicago 
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&  Northwestern  Railroad  broke  a  side  rod  at  Cleveland  this 
morning,  shatterlnff  part  of  the  cab  and  injuring  R.  R.  Pow- 
ers, fireman.  Engineer  Thomas  Gray  also  had  his  arm  injured. 
Bellaire,  O..  February  28. —A  freight  engine  on  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  exploded  its  boiler  at  Nuzum's  Mills, 
W.  Va.,  this  morning.  Engineer  Stevenson  and  Fireman  Law 
were  terribly  injured. 

rtOur  report  for  February,  it  will  be  seen,  includes  22  acci- 
dents, in  which  five  engineers  and  two  firemen  were  killed, 
and  18  engineers  and  17  firemen  were  injured.  The  causes  of 
the  accidents  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

Blowing  out  plug 1 

Boiler  explosion 2 

Broken  rail... 4 1 

Broken  side-rod 2 

Caught  between  engine  and  tender 1 

Collision 7 

Derailments 1 

Falling  from  engine 2 

Repainng  grates 1 

Struck  by  ash-pan  lever 1 

Struck  by  engine 1 

Struck  by  obstruction 1 

Train  robbers. . . ; 1 

22 


BUILDING  STONE  FOR  ENGINEERING  STRUC- 
TURES. 


Thb  following  extracts  are  from  an  interesting  paper  by 
W.  B.  Ruggles,  C.E.,  which  will  interest  many  readers  who 
are  obligea  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  endurance  of 
engineering  structures  which  are  either  built  in  whole  or  in 
part,  or  rest  on  foundations  of  that  material.  The  author  of 
the  paper  says : 

^*'The  exhibit  made  by  the  census  of  1890  shows  that  the 
value  of  building  stone  quarried  in  the  United  States  in  1889 
was  $53,000,000.  By  the  census  of  1880  it  appears  that  the 
value  of  the  corresponding  products  in  this  industry  in  1879 
was  only  $18,000,000,  Ohio  at  that  time  ranking  first.  In  the 
exhibit  of  the  United  States  Greological  Survey  in  the  Mines 
Building,  at  Chicago,  was  a  pyramid  showing  the  volume  of 
mineral  substance  produced  in  the  United  States  every  second. 
The  greatest  is  bituminous  coal,  a  cube  4.5  ft.  each  way,  of 
limestone,  a  cube  204  ft.  on  each  line,  and  of  sandstone,  one 
of  8f  in.  on  all  lines,  were  shown.  By  the  report  of  the  Rail- 
road Commissioner  in  1891  it  is  shown  that  the  railroads  of 
Ohio  transported  8,500.000  tons  of  stone  and  similar  material 
that  year. 

•  ••••••• 

**  For  the  uses  of  an  engineer  the  hardest  stones  are  not  al- 
ways the  best.  The  principal  down-town  thoroughfares  of 
Cincinnati  were  paved  with  granite  from  quarries  near  Rich- 
mond, Ya.,  but  it  was  thought  that  this  stone  wore  too  little, 
or  was  rather  polished  than  worn  by  the  traffic  to  which  it 
was  subjected,  and  the  intersections  of  Fourth  Street  were  re- 
laid  with  Georgia  granite,  which  subsequently  came  into  gen- 
eral use  for  the  streets.  There  are  other  members  of  the  So- 
ciety who  can  give  the  merits  of  the  two  varieties.  The  pub- 
lished tests  for  crushing  strength  show  from  68,000  to  84,000 
lbs  for  2-in.  cubes  of  Richmond  granite,  and  from  77,000  to 
m>re  than  85,000  lbs.  for  similar  cubes  of  Lithonia  (Georgia) 
granite,  specimens  not  being  crushed  at  85,000  lbs.,  the  limit 
of  the  capacity  of  the  Navy  testing  machine  at  Washington. 
The  Lithonia  is  reported  as  a  normal  granite,  composed  of 
quartz,  mica  and  feldspar,  with  a  very  low  percentage  of 
absorption  and  free  from  discoloring  matter.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  writer  wishes  to  refer  to  a  statement  made  to  him  by 
Colonel  Fladd,  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Improve- 
ments at  St.  Louis,  as  to  one  result  of  tests  made  by  him  on 
blocks  of  the  Missouri  granite  from  the  Gratz  Brown  quarries. 
The  experiments  showed  that  a  wear  equal  to  that  on  the 
busiest  streets  would  not  reduce  an  ordinary  paving  block 
more  than  one-twentieth  of  its  depth  in  20  years. 

**  Of  less  interest  to  the  engineer  than  to  the  architect  are  the 
stones  of  darker  shades  that  come  from  rem5te  quarries.  It 
will  be  of  interest,  however,  (o  note  that  the  Carew  Building 
is  trimmed  with  a  Lake  Superior  red  stone.  The  trimmings 
of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis  Railroad 
Company  offices  on  Third  Street,  lately  erected,  are  of  West 
Viremia  brown  stone,  the  Greenbrier  brown  stone,  which  is 
used  also  in  the  Young  Men*s  Christian  Association  Building. 
It  is  quarried  near  Hinton,  W.  Va.,  and  is  a  stone  of  attractive 
shade,  but  so  exceedingly  hard  as  to  be  expensive  to  work. 


It  is  reasonable,  however,  to  suppose  that  this  excessive  hard* 
ness  gives  it  its  unusual  crushing  strength,  which  is  reported 
as  150.000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Its  wei^t  is  given  as  105  lbs. 
per  cubic  foot  and  absorption  as  one-naif  of  1  per  cent,  of 
weight.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  built  of  granite,  some- 
times called  'Quincy  granite,'  but  quarried  at  Worcester, 
Mass. 

**  There  is  a  Killbuck  sandstone  of  pink  and  brown  shades 
used  in  a  number  of  Cincinnati  buildings.  Of  this  a  sample 
is  shown. 

"  The  first  bridge  erected  over  the  Ohio  River  at  Cincinnati 
was  the  Supension  Bridge,  completed  in  1867.  The  piers  of 
that  structure,  begun  in  September,  1856,  are,  as  noted  above, 
built  of  Buena  Vista  freestone  backed  with  limestone  from 
North  Vernon.  In  restoring  injured  cables  Mr.  Bouscaren, 
a  member  of  this  Society,  stated  in  the  paper  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  a  year  6t  more  aeo,  that  much  of  this 
masonry  had  to  be  torn  away  to  provide  for  the  enlarged 
cable.  His  comment  on  the  character  of  the  masonry  is  that 
it  was  poorly  laid,  but  as  he  does  not  speak  of  any  deteriora- 
tion of  the  stone,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  interior  of  the 
structure  was  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation.  The.  height 
of  these  towers  is  280  ft.  above. low  water,  or  242  ft.  above 
timber  foundation. 

"  The  next  bridge  constructed  was  that  known  as  the  Cin- 
cinnati and  Newport  Bridge,  in  1872.  This  was  built  largely 
of  Buena  Vista  stone  from  those  quarries,  particularly  the 
shore  piers.  The  river  piers  are  chiefly  limestone  from  quar- 
ries near  North  Vernon  and  Greensburg.  In  these  piers  this 
stone  has  shown  a  disposition  to  crack  and  check.  The  ma- 
sonry here,  however,  may  in  part  be  reconstructed  with  the 
reconstruction  of  the  bridge  proper,  the  traffic  having  out- 
grown the  capacity  of  the  whole  structure. 

"  The  third  bridge  was  that  of  the  Cinchinati  Southern  Rail- 
road, completed  about  1875.  The  piers  of  that  bridge  were 
constructed  of  stone  from  the  Holman  Indiana  quarries  on  the 
Louisville  branch  of  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  Railroad.  The 
piers  give  no  evidence  of  failure. 

**  The  fourth  bridj^  was  that  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road, completed  in  1888.  It  is  built  of  Kentucky  freestone, 
Frobablv  from  near  Morehead,  and  oolitic  stone  from  Salem, 
nd.,  which  Mr.  W.  U.  Burr  reports  as  offering  a  compressive 
resistance  of  12,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  a  ratio  of  absorp- 
tion not  exceeding  2  per  cent.  The  Kentucky  freestone  used 
in  the  piers  is  credited  with  a  resistance  of  15,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  The  Ohio  shore  pier  is  built  entirely  of  Ohio 
River  freestone.  The  river  piers  are  faced  with  Greensburg 
limestone  backed  with  Ohio  River  freestone. 

"  The  last  bridge  completed  is  that  of  the  cantilever 
known  as  the  Central  Bridge  between  Cincinnati  and  New- 
port. The  piers  of  that  structure  of  stone  are  mainly  of 
the  Ohio  River  freestone  coped  with  Bedford  oolitic  Brno- 
stone.  In  the  river  piers,  however,  the  lower  courses  of  two 
are  of  Berea  sandstone,  and  of  three  of  Ohio  River  freestone 
with  concrete  backing  up  to  the  belting  course,  and  finished 
with  Ohio  River  freestone  with  a  coping  of  Bedford  lime- 
stone. The  reason  for  this  miscellaneous  construction  is  given 
by  Mr.  Kaufman,  in  his  paper  on  that  bridge,  as  follows ' 
'  Considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  reliability  of 
limestone  obtainable  in  quarries  near  Cincinnati  for  backing 
is  found  among  engineers  in  Cincinnati  ;  but  there  was  no 
time  to  investigate,  and  other  quarries  were  not  able  to  ifur- 
nish  it.  There  was  only  available  the  Bedford  stone  and  the 
Berea  stone,  and  of  these  no  guarantee  of  prompt  delivery 
could  be  made  from  the  Bedford  quarries,  hence  the  use  of 
the  Berea  sandstone.  But  in  the  absence  of  information  con- 
cerning the  comparative  elasticity  of  concrete  and  Berea  sand- 
stone, the  use  of  the  concrete  fllline  was  not  permitted  in  the 
higher  piers.  It  is  thought  that  as  Uie  Berea  sandstone  is  com- 
paratively  soft,  if  the  concrete  would  compress  more  than  the 
stone  did,  an  undesirable  strain  would  be  thrown  upon  the 
facing  course  of  sandstone. 

"  The  first  bridge  above  Cincinnati  over  the  Ohio  is  at 
Kenova.    Its  piers  are  of  Otway  stone. 

*'  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  calculations  of  engi- 
neers as  to  the  amount  of  strain  that  stones  take  in  these  struc- 
tures. It  is  difficult,  from  the  report  just  quoted  on  the  Cen- 
tral Bridge,  to  determine  the  exact  weight  of  the  lower  courses 
of  the  river  piers,  owing  to  the  form  of  the  cantilever,  but  it 
is  probably  over  2.020  lbs.  per  square  foot  for  the  fifth  and 
sixth  piers.  Mr.  Burr  states  that  the  load  for  the  pier  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  bridge  on  the  Ohio  side  is  77,200  lbs.,  and 
on  the  Kentucky  side  81,200  lbs.  for  each  pile.  The  load  of 
the  river  pier,  Ohio  side,  is  18,000  lbs.  per  square  foot,  and  of 
the  Kentucky  River  pier  13,047  lbs.  per  square  foot.  The 
writer  is  unable  to  get  exact  figures  of  the  old  Newport  bridge. 
The  weight  coming  on  the  pedestals  under  the  ends  of  uo 
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main  channel  span  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  is  be- 
tween 48,000  and  49,000  lbs.  per  sqaare  foot,  but  these  pedes- 
tals are  of  superior  stone. 

"  For  purposes  of  comparison  are  given  the  weight  on  bot- 
tom courses  of  piers  of  the  Sibley  Bridge  over  the  Missouri, 
which  is  12,000  lbs.  and  more  per  square  foot,  and  of  the 
Chicago^  Burlington  &  Quincy  bridge  at  Plattsmouth  over 
the  same  river,  where  the  pressure  per  square  foot  ranges  from 
100  to  6,400  lbs.,  and  the  pressure  per  pile, for  the  river  pier  at 
27«000  lbs.  per  pile.  In  his  lately  completed  Memphis  bridge, 
Qeorge  S.  Morison  estimates  the  weights  of  the  two  river 
piers  as  10,410  and  9,984  lbs.  per  square  foot  respectively,  but 
after  deducting  buoyancy,  friction,  etc.,  the  pressure  on  the 
clay  foundation  is  placed  at  8,839  and  8,508  lbs.  per  square 
foot.  This  clay  resists  compression  on  an  average  at  one  pier 
of  18,400  lbs.  and  at  the  other  of  19,800  lbs.  per  square  foot. 

"  Several  years  b«o  Colonel  William  £.  Merrill  and  John  W. 
Hill  were  consulted  concerning  repairs  of  the  Eden  Park  Res- 
ervoir wall.  There  was  some  disagreement  between  them  as 
to  the  strain  that  would  be  thrown  upon  certain  courses  in  the 
masonry,  the  principal  difference  being  as  to  what  were  the 
existing  conditions.  Mr.  Hill's  supposition  was  that  the  mois- 
ture uf  water  sweeping  through  cracl&s  and  crevices  would 
reduce  the  underlying  soil  to  a  state  of  soft  mud,  and  in  that 
event  there  would  be  a  pressure  at  the  water  side  of  the  wall 
of  190,000  lbs.  per  square  foot.  Colonel  Merrill's  opinion, 
however,  was  that  it  was  improbable  that  the  soil  would  be 
reduced  to  the  condition  supposed  by  Mr.  Hill. 
;;  "  The  weights  coming  at  the  bottom  of  the  masonry  io  piers 
of  the  Suspension  Bridge  is  7,750  lbs.  per  square  foot,  and  on 
the  plates  under  the  saddles  probably  more  than  20,000  lbs. 
per  square  foot.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  from  the  report 
lust  what  the  maximum  weight  might  be.  In  this  connection 
It  will  be  of  interest  to  note  that  L.  L.  Bucic,  who  replaced 
the  stone  towers  of  the  Niagara  Railway  suspension  bridge 
with  iron  towers,  calculated  that  the  weight  on  the  rollers  of 
that  structure  would  cause  a  pressure  of  86  tons  per  square 
foot  on  the  masonry.  Whatever  the  pressure,  it  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  the  masonry,  which  was  built  of  stone  from 
a  local  quarry.  The  plans  of  Messrs.  Hog6  &  White  show 
that  the  maximum  pressure  in  their  arch  over  Wheeling  Creek 
(Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  referred  to  above)  is  538  lbs.  per  square 
mch. 


**  The  increased  demand  for  building  stone  has  led  to  im- 
proved methods  of  quarrying,  and  probably  the  reverse  propo- 
rtion is  true  also.  Usually  these  stones  occur  in  strata  that 
are  broken  by  cross  seams,  and  the  value  of  the  stone  for 
building  purposes  depends  not  alone  on  the  material  construc- 
tion of  the  stone  itsek,  but  upon  the  form  in  whicJi  it  can  be 
readily  quarried.  One  of  the  advantages  of  the  Otway  quar- 
ries and  of  the  Bedford  quarries  is  that  practically  any  sized 
piece  can  be  auarried  that  can  be  handled.  The  Enox  system, 
whidi  depends  for  its  principle  upon  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
drill  holes,  has  reducea  the  cost  of  such  work  materially,  and 
in  connection  with  the  electric  blasting  and  the  use  of  chan- 
nelling machines  is  leading  to  large  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
the  stone  at  the  quarries.  Figures  are  quoted  of  the  cost  of 
quarrying  iron  ores,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  difficult  to  remove, 
at  a  trifle  over  72  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  usual  price  for 
excavating  rock  in  railroad  graduations  is  80  cents  per  cubic 
yard.  The  cost  of  the  Ctovernment  work  on  the  Harlem 
Kiver  was  about  40  cents  per  cubic  yard,  an(l  the  cost  of  open 
cut  work  is  stated  on  good  authority  to  be  from  3  to  10  cents 
for  drilling,  and  from  15  to  80  cents  for  blasting  and  excavat- 
ing. These  figures  should  appl^  closelv  to  ordinary  stone 
quarrying.  Any  structure  which  is  intended  to  be  permanent, 
as  such  affairs  snould  be  considered,  is  usually  built  of  stone, 
and  it  is  important  that  in  selecting  material  for  a  permanent 
structure  material  be  chosen  that  will  not  only  sustain  the 
weights  and  carry  the  loads  to  which  it  will  be  subjected,  but 
also  stand  the  effect  of  water,  by  which  is  meant  the  effect  of 
freezing  and  thawing,  and  also  of  gases  which  abound  espe- 
cially about  cities.  Several  years  ago  a  very  able  paper  was 
written  by  Dr.  Thomas  Eegleston,  of  Columbia  College,  on 
the  cause  and  prevention  of  decay  of  building  stone,  and  for 
the  information  of  the  members  of  the  Society  the  liberty  of 
referring  to  some  statements  in  that  paper  is  taken. 

**  One  interesting  fact  stated  by  him  is  that  in  the  purest  air 
carbonic  acid  exists  to  the  extent  of  about  three  one  hun- 
dredths of  1  per  cent,  only  ;  but  that  in  and  about  cities,  espe- 
cially those  where  coal  is  used  in  abundance,  this  amount  is 
greatly  increased  ;  and  other  authorities  are  quoted  as  giving 
as  the  result  of  experiments  made  by  them,  that  the  heat  is  in- 
crraued  by  the  reason  of  the  increase  of  this  gas  in  the  winter 
months.    The  estimated  value  of  a  London  winter's  smoke  is 


set  down  at  $25,000,000.  New  York  City  is  said  to  use  hi  the 
neighborhood  of  5.000,000  tons  of  coal  per  year.  The  imports 
of  coal  in  Cincinnati  in  1890  were  2,500,000  for  local  consump- 
tion. From  this  at  least  85  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  would  be 
discharged  in  the  air  for  each  ton.  This  must  have  its  effect 
upon  the  stones  of  buildings.  The  act  of  freezing  is  equiva- 
lent, in  his  opinion,  to  the  blow  of  a  10-ton  hammer.  To  such 
causes  as  this,  leading  to  the  disintegration  of  stone,  he  adds 
that  of  efflorescence  upon,  or  the  formation  in  the  stone  itself, 
of  soluble  salts,  and  the  corroding  effect  of  sand  carried  by 
wind  at  a  high  velocity. 

**  It  follows  that  stones  which  are  to  be  used  in  structures 
should  be  carefully  observed  as  to  whether  they  contain  min- 
erals which  are  already  decomposed  or  are  likely  to  become 
so.  Dr.  Eggleston  states  that  stones  which  are  subject  to  no 
decomposition  apparently  in  one  climate  are  thoroughly  de- 
composed in  others.  For  instance,  he  was  led  to  conclude 
from  his  examination  ihat  limestones  are  entirely  unsuited  in 
the  climate  of  New  York  for  the  construction  of  monuments 
and  buildings  to  be  exposed  to  the  air.  Sandstones  having  a  ^ 
silicious  binding  are  the  most  durable ;  those  in  which  the 
binding  material  is  the  oxides  of  iron  usuallv  disintegrate  ^ 
readily.  He  says,  also,  that  while  the  amount  01  carbonic  acid 
in  the  air  and  water  at  any  time  is  extremely  small,  the  accu- 
mulation of  very  minute  quantities  acting  over  a  large  area 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  has  often  been  sufficient  to 
dissolve  out  the  whole  of  the  binding  material.  There  Is  a 
difference  between  stone  newly  quarried  and  that  which  has 
been  exposed  for  sufficient  time  to  lose  its  quarry  water.  A 
good  specification  for  masonry  should  be  to  require  such  sea- 
soning—an ancient  practice  of  ardiitects.  It  is  said  to  have  ' 
been  required  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  that  the  stone  for 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  should  season  for  two  years  before  being 
taken  from  the  quarry.  It  is,  however,  urged  that  the  stone 
should  be  reduced  to  its  proper  dimensions  as  soon  after  quar- 
rying as  possible.  For  good  sandstone  and  limestone  a  s^ous 
source  01  disintegration  is  from  freezing  and  thawing.  The 
writer  has  frequently  been  reminded  of  this  in  looking  out  of 
his  window  upon  the  Masonic  Temple,  whidi  was  built  of 
Buena  Vista  stone,  begun  in  1858  and  finished  probably  in 
1861.  The  stone  in  that  building  is  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation, except  about  the  water  spouts  and  places  near  the  roof, 
where  the  ice  accumulates  in  freezing  weather.  This  is  prob- 
ably aggravated  by  placing  the  facing  stone  on  edge  rather 
than  on  its  quarry  bed— at  least  the  appearance  of  the  stone 
leads  to  that  conclusion.  Nearly  all  varieties  of  stone  will 
crush  on  edge  with  less  load  than  on  their  quarry  bed." 


MARINE  NOTES. 


Boilers  for  the  '*Powerfur'  and  "Terrible."— The  Ad- 
miralty  will  fit  the  Powerful  and  lerriUe  with  boilers  of  the 
Belleville  type.  The  Armand  B6his  and  Polyni$ien,  two  large 
steamships  of  the  French  Australian  line,  are  fitted  with  the 
same  type  of  boilers.  These  are  10,000  H.P.,  and  are  reported 
to  have  made  faster  runs  than  any  British  ship  of  similar  ton- 
nage. It  is  as  a  consequence  of  the  success  with  these  two 
ships  that  the  Admiralty  have  decided  to  try  the  same  boilers 
on  the  two  large  cruisers  that  are  about  to  be  built. 

Electric  Gondolas  in  Venice.— The  success  of  the  electric 
gondolas  at  the  World's  Fair  has  encouraged  the  builders  to 
reciprocate  the  compliment  which  was  paid  to  the  United 
States  by  Venice,  in  sending  an  exhibit  of  gondolas  for  the 
lagoons,  by  sending  an  «lectric  launch  driven  by  storage  bat- 
teries to  Venice.  .  Another  curious  exemplification  of  the  util- 
ity of  the  storage  battery  is  shown  in  the  case  of  the  use  of  a 
copper  steel  alkaline  battery  of  384  cells,  whidi  draws  its  cur- 
rent from  the  street  railway  circuits,  and  is  used  to  drive  two 
WaddellEntz  motors  of  40  H.P.  each,  that  swing  the  520  ft. 
span  bridge  of  the  Omaha  Bridge  &  Terminal  Company.  The 
draw  weighs  between  8,000,000  and  4,000,000  lbs.,  and  is 
swung  in  about  four  minutes. 

British  Battleship  "  Centurion."— There  are  some  new 
and  interesting  features  about  the  new  British  battleship  Cen- 
turion,  which  has*  just  passed  through  her  official  trials  at 
Portsmouth.  The  vessel  herself  belongs  to  a  new  type,  there 
being  only  one  other  like  her— the  Barfieur,  She  is  860  ft. 
long  and  70  ft.  broad,  with  a  displacement  of  10,500  tons.  A 
belt  of  steel  armor,  having  a  maximum  thickness  of  12  in., 
protects  the  water-line  for  about  250  ft.  of  her  length,  and  ex- 
tends below  water  to  a  depth  of  5  ft.,  and  above  water  to  a 
height  of  2i  f t.  Associated  with  the  belt  is  a  protective  deck 
from  2  in.  to  2^  in.  in  thickness,  which  is  completed  at  the  ex- 
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tremities  by  athwart  armored  bulkheads  8  in.  in  thickness. 
The  armament  consists  of  four  lO-ln.  29-ton  guns  mounted  in 
redoubts ;  ten  4.7-in.  quick-firing  guns,  of  which  four  are  car- 
ried in  armored  casemates  ;  eight  6-pdr.  and  nine  3-pdr.  Hotch- 
klss  quick-firing  guns ;  a  complement  of  field  and  machine 
guns,  and  seven  torpedo  tubes,  two  bein^  submerged.  The 
heavy  guns  are  contained  in  redoubts,  which  are  neither  tur- 
rets nor  barbettes,  but  may  be  described  as  turrets  revolving 
within  a  fixed  barbette.  The  guns  can  be  loaded  at  any  angle 
of  training,  and  can  be  worked  either  by  steam  or  hand  power. 
Moreover,  owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  shields,  they  com- 
mand a  range  of  42**,  without  unduly  laree  ports.  There  are 
also  several  new  and  ingenious  devices  lor  insuring  a  rapid 
and  continuous  supply  of  ammunition.  Owing  to  novelties 
in  construction,  the  ship  was  subjected  to  severe  trials  which 
are  said  to  have  resulted  most  satisfactorily.  It  is  announced 
that  hereafter  the  50-ton  gun  will  be  the  largest  employed  in 
the  British  Navy. 

p  ForeigQ  Torpedo  Boats.— A  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  writes  :  *^  The  following  are  particulars  of  the  sea-going 
*•     torpedo  boat  Farban,  which  is  now  being  built  at  Havre  by 
)     Mm.  Augustin  Normand  &  Co.,  and  which  is  designed  to  at- 
tain the  extraordinary  speed  of  30  knots,  or  84^  statute  miles 
an  hour:    Length,  144  ft.  3  in.;  beam,  15  ft.  3  in.;  draft, 
;     10  ft.;  displacement,  180  tons;  indicated  H.P.,  8,200.     The 
vessel  will  have  twin-screws,  and  will  carry  two  torpedo-eject- 
ors and  two  1.46-in.  guns.     The  Fbrban  will  be  by  far  the 
fastest  craft  afloat.    The  ChevcUier,  a  torpedo  boat  of  the  same 
lenffth,  but  of  onlv  2,700  indicated  H.P.,  was  recently  delivered 
by  JiM.  Kormana,  and  has  attained  a  speed  of  27.22  knots. 

**  The  boilers  which  give  these  striking  results  are  a  specialty 
of  the  firm  of  Normand,  and  are,  it  is  understood,  to  be  adopted 
for  the  new  British  torpedo  boat  destroyers  Jarnu,  Porcupine, 
and  Lightning,  under  construction  by  Messrs.  Palmer  &  Co., 
of  Jarrow,  and  for  the  Rocket,  J^iark,  and  Surly,  under  con- 
struction by  Messrs.  J.  &  G.  Thomson,  of  Clvde  Bank. 

"Of  the  numerous  sister  ships  that  have  been  ordered,  the 
(hnMct,  Teazer,  and  Wizard,  building  bv  Messrs.  J.  B.  White, 
of  Uowes,  are  to  have  Mr.  J.  8.  White  s  boilers,  constructed 
by  Messrs.  Maudslay,  Sons  &  Field  ;  the  Fervent  and  Zephyr, 
building  by  Messrs.  Hanna,  Donald  &  Wilson,  of  Paisley,  are 
to  have  locomotive  boilers ;  the  Bwordfieh,  building  by  Sir 
W.  G.  Armstrong,* Mitchell  <&  Co.,  is  to  have  Babcock  &  Wil- 
cox's boilers  ;  and,  probably,  the  Skaie,  Starfish  and  Sturgeon, 
building  by  the  Kaval  Construction  &  Armaments  Company, 
at  Barrow,  and  the  Sunflsh,  buildinj?  by  Messrs.  Hawthorn, 
Leslie  &  Co.,  of  Hebburn,  will  have. Slechynden  boilers.  Yet 
other  vessels  of  the  class  will  .have  Yarrow,  Thorneycroft, 
Belleville  or  Du  Temple  boilers  ;  so  that  the  trials  of  the  de- 
stroyers should  afford  a  fairly  good  indication  of  the  merits  of 
the  various  British  and  French  systems. 

Electrical  Canal-Boats.— The  Cataract  General  Electric 
Company  has  secured  a  permit  from  the  Superintendent  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Works  for  the  privilege  of 
putting  in  an  electric  plant  along  the  lines  of  the  State  canals 
by  which  boats  may  be  operated  with  electricity.  The  permit 
authorizes  the  Company  to  enter  upon  all  lines  of  the  State 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  on,  over,  or  under  either  canid 
bank,  a  system  for  propelling  canal-boats  with  electricity  with- 
out interfering  with  the  present  mode  of  operation.  A  central 
power-house  may  be  erected.  The  rate  is  to  be  subject  to 
modification  and  review  bv  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works,  but  it  is  stipulated  that  the  rates  shall  not  exceed  |20 
per  electrical  H.P.  for  any  season  of  navigation.  The  impor- 
tant provision  is  that  the  Company,  so  long  as  the  wants  of 
the  State  are  supplied,  may  employ  its  electric  plant  along  the 
line  of  the  canal  m  furnishing  electric  light,  heat,  and  power 
for  distribution  to  anv  point  or  points  beyond  the  line  of  the 
canal,  and  may  thus  lurnish  electricity  for  lighting  and  power 
purposes  in  all  of  the  cities  and  villages  along  the  canal.  The 
Company  must  furnish  to  the  State,  free  of  charge,  sufficient 

?iower  to  operate  motors  to  open  all  gateways  Icfuiing  to  and 
rom  locks,  and  also  electric  lamps  sufficient  to  properly  illu- 
minate such  locks  at  night.  It  is  also  stipulated  that  its  plant 
must  be  in  operation  on  the  £rie  Canal  between  Buffalo  and 
Albany  within  three  years,  or  the  privileges  accorded  by  ^e 
permit  will  be  forfeited.  The  Companv  will  obtain  its  elec- 
tric power  at  Niagara  Falls  from  the  Niagara  Power  Com- 
pany, and  will  transmit  it  to  Albany  along  the  line  of  the  Erie 
Canal.  There  is  another  company  having  the  same  directors 
as  the  Cataract  Company  called  the  Erie  Electric  Towing  and 
Power  Company,  with  their  principal  office  in  New  York. 
This  Company  will  construct  and  put  in  operation  as  soon  as 
possible  a  half-dozen  tugboats  operated  by  electricity,  either 
on  the  storage  or  trolley  system,  with  a  view  of  showing  the 
adaptability  of  electricity  to  canal  navigation.    These  boats 


will  also  tow  for  a  moderate  consideration  any  horse-boats, 
the  captains  of  which  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  such  meth- 
ods of  navigation. 

Test  of  the  United  States  Dredge  "  Ram.*'— The  Bu^rus 
Steam  Shovel  &  Dredge  Company,  of  South  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
have  recently  completed  a  powerful  self  propelling  suction 
dredge  for  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  and  the  machine 
has  lately  been  tested,  the  actual  work  fully  meeting  the  re- 
quirements which  were  made  upon  it.  These  were  that  the 
practical  capacity  should  not  be  less  than  800  cub.  yds.  of 
solid  matter  per  hour,  when  discharging  over  a  bar  or  bank 
not  less  than  10  ft.  above  the  water  surface,  and  with  point  of 
discharge  not  less  than  300  ft.  distant.  The  dredge  had  to  be 
capable  of  working  effectively  in  stiff  clay  and  sand,  of  cut- 
ting its  own  way  through  a  solid  bank  above  water,  of  work- 
inff  in  all  depths  down  to  80  ft.,  of  discharging  material  on 
eiUier  side  to  a  distance  of  1,000  ft.,  and  over  a  bank  85  ft. 
elevation  above  bottom  of  cut,  and  of  adniitting  easy  and 
rapid  handling  in  a  narrow  channel  in  shoal  water  and  in  a 
rapid  current.  The  dredge  was  built  on  the  Ohio  River,  and 
proceeded  to  its  destination  in  Louisiana  under  its  own  steam, 
making  a  speed  of  7  miles  per  hour,  towing  11  pontoons.  The 
test  for  capacity  took  place  on  January  29,  under  super- 
vision of  Captain  John  Millis,  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
and  Mr.  A.  W.  Robinson  on  the  part  of  the  builders.  The 
volume  of  discharge  was  measured  by  diverting  the  stream 
into  water-tight  bins  upon  a  large  flat  scow  fitted  with  suitable 
sluices  and  gates.  Samples  of  the  discharge  were  taken  in 
this  way  for  periods  of  80  seconds  everv  half  hour  during  the 
test.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  test  the  contents  of  the  bins 
were  allowed  to  settle  undisturbed  for  40  hours,  and  the  con- 
tents accurately  measured.  Then  the  water  was  drawn  off 
and  the  residue  measured.  This  residue  was  found  to  consist 
of  semi-fluid  mud  on  top  and  solid  material  in  the  bottom,  and 
was  therefore  measured  separately,  with  results  as  follows :  * 

Duration  of  measured  trial 8  hours. 

Total  time  pumping  into  scow 8  minutes. 

Total  measured  volume 70.76  cub.  yds. 

Volume  of  residue  after  settling  40  hours 88.87  cub.  yds. 

Percentage,  residue  total  volume 54 

Rate  of  dUicharge  of  residue,  cubic  yards  per 

hour 777J 

Volume  of  semi-fluid  mud  drawn  off  after  40 

hours 16.87  cub.  yds. 

Volume  of  solid  matter  left 22  cub.  yds.    : 

Semi-fluid  mud  reduced  to  solid  material 9.82  cub.  yds.". 

Totfil  solid  material  discharged  in  8  minutes. .  81.82  cub.  yds. 

Percentage  of  al)Ove  to  total  volume 45 

Rate  of  discharge  of  solid  material,  cubic  yards 

perhour 686.4 

The  dredge  was  making  a  cut  100  ft.  wide  and  14  ft.  deep, 
discharging  10  ft.  6  in.  above  the  water  at  the  prescribed  dis- 
tance, and  the  result,  as  will  be  seen,  was  more  than  double 
the  guarantee.  This  large  output  was  obtained  steadily,  and 
no  attempt  was  made  to  sort  the  material.  In  this  dredge  the 
material  is  excavated  and  fed  uniformly  and  continuously  to 
the  pump  by  a  rotary  steel  cutter-head  of  improved  form,  so 
that  the  pump  and  pipe  is  always  worked  up  to  its  maximum 
carrying  capacity,  and  the  percentage  of  solid  matter  under 
perfect  control.  The  dredge  was  built  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  A.  W.  Robinson,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Bucyrus 
Company. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Association  Engineers  of  Virginia.— At  the  February 
meeting  Mr.  C.  C.  Wentworth  opened  the  meeting  with  the 
topic  of  the  evening,  which  was  Highwav  Bridges.  He  gave 
complete  tables  of  weights  of  trusses  and  methods  of  obtain- 
ing weights  for  various  loads,  also  strain-sheet  blankrtor  vari- 
ous forms  of  trusses,  tables  of  sections  from  which  the  approx- 
imation for  each  chord  could  be  obtained.  Standard  shop 
drawings  were  also  exhibited  showing  eye  bars,  chord  mem- 
bers, etc. 

LiTerpool  Engineering  Society.— At  a  meeting  on  Feb- 
ruary 14  Mr.  Morgan  read  a  paper  on  Street  Pavements,  in 
which  he  paid  more  particular  attention  to  experimental  pave- 
ments and  the  various  kinds  that  have  been  laid,  with  a  view 
to  mitigate  the  noise  of  traflic,  such  as  asplialt  and  wood  pave- 
ments, giving  details  of  their  wear  and  cost,  and  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  different  classes  of  woods  used  for  paving. 
Statistics  were  also  given  showing  the  relatively  greater  wear 
of  steel  tramways  in  comparison  with  granite  sets. 
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Northwestern  Railway  Clob.— At  the  regular  meeting  on 
February  13.  papers  were  read  by  Mr.  George  DicksoD,  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Preston,  of  the  Omaha 
Railway,  on  8leel  versus  Iron  Axles  for  Locomotive  and  Car 
Use.  Mr.  Dickson's  paper  took  up  the  record  of  certain  axles 
which  have  been  in  use  on  the  Great  Northern  Road  that  offered 
a  fair  basis  for  comparison,  and  was  somewhat  in  favor  of  steel 
axles  both  for  safety,  convenience,  and  cost.  In  the  discussion, 
Mr.  L.  R.  Pomery  took  the  position  that  an  alteration  of  the 
structure  of  iron  bringing  about  a  condition  similar,  if  not  ex- 
actly corresponding  to  the  crystallization,  can  be  brought 
about  by  vibration,  and  gave  examples  of  crane  chains  and 
spokes  of  certain  wrought  spoke  wheels  to  illustrate  his  posi- 
tion. Other  members  advanced  the  idea  that  a  muck  bar  axle 
is  preferable  to  one  made  from  scrap.  The  subject  for  the  next 
meeting  will  be  Brick  Arches  in  Fire-boxes,  and  Care  of  the 
Passenger  Trains'at  Terminals. 


Ensfineera'  Club  of 'St.  Loais.— At  a  meeting  on  Feb- 
ruary 21  there  was  a  discussion  in  regard  to  the  location  of 
boulevards  in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  followed  by  a  paper 
on  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  by  Mr.  John  Dean,  who  gave 
a  synopsis  of  the  plan  of  reorganization  and  the  work  which 
has  been  done,  and  with  which  most  of  our  readers  are  famil- 
iar. The  canal,  he  said,  is  26  ft.  deep,  28  ft.  on  the  lock-sills, 
with  a  width  of  120  ft.  at  the  bottom  and  170  at  the  water- 
line.  It  is  lighted  throughout  by  electricity,  so  that  it  can  be 
used  by  night  and  day,  and  the  clearance  allowed  on  the 
bridges  is  75  ft. ;  the  time  of  passage  from  six  to  seven  hours. 
At  the  meeting  of  March  7  Mr.  L.  Holman  gave  an  address 
on  the  new  St.  Louis  Water- Works,  giving  a  short  rSsumi  on 
the  early  historical,  with  the  present  and  future  aspects  of 
the  work.  The  first  agitation  for  water- works  in  St.  IjOuIs 
began  in  1829,  and  they  were  built  between  1838  and  1886 
with  a  wooden  reservoir  100  ft.  square.  The  pipes  were  all 
of  lead  and  put  in  by  the  city.  The  present  system  was  put 
into  service  in  1872,  and  there  are  now  420  miles  of  pipe  in 
the  city. 

Enrineera'  Club  of  Cincinnati. ->Thc  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary Tor  the  year  ending  December  21, 1898,  has  just  been 
issued,  and  contains  a  list  of  the  papers  which  have  been  read 
during  the  year,  and  which  were  as  follows  :  Country  Roads  ; 
the  Position  which  their  Improvement  should  Occupy  in  the 
Internal  Development  of  the  United  States,  M.  D.  Burke  ;  Sug- 
gestions on  the  Improvement  of  the  Miami  Canal.  Major  L. 
M.  Hosea ;  Peculiarities  of  Numbers,  Oswald  Dietz  ;  Pro- 
posed Plan  for  Disposal  of  Overhead  Wires  in  Cities.  Colonel 
Latham  Anderson  ;  Sidewalk  Improvements  in  the  Vicinity  of 
Cincinnati,  E.  F.  Layman  ;  Underdrainage  as  a  Structural 
Feature  in  Engineering;  Works,  Colonel  Latham  Anderson  ; 
Buildui£:  Stones  of  the  Vicinity  of  Cincinnati.  W.  B.  Ruggles  ; 
Ladies'  Night— Reading  of  selections  from  the  manuscript  of 
**  Blennerhassett.*'  Professor  W.  H.  Venable ;  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  ;  Telford  versus  Macadam— Which  was  Right  ? 
Colonel  Latham  Anderson ;  Contractors  versus  Specificalions, 
Charles  E.  Ewing  ;  Construction  of  the  Norwood  Reservoir, 
C.  N.  Miller.  Annual  Address  :  Engineering  Progress  During 
the  Past  Year,  Colonel  Latham  Anderson. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Club  Mr.  M.  D.  Burke  read  a 
paper  on  the  ship  canal  from  Cincinnati  to  Toledo,  in  which 
he  reviewed  the  question  of  the  construction  of  a  canal  of 
sufficient  dimensions  to  allow  the  passage  of  boats  and  barges 
of  large  sizes.  He  discussed  the  question  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  requirements  necessary  for  a  navigable  water-way  con- 
necting the  lakes  with  the  Ohio  River,  the  physical  conditions 
required  to  make  such  a  line  practicable,  and  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  its  construction. 


CiTil  Engineers'  Society  of  St.  Paul.— At  a  meeting  on 
March  5  Mr.  C.  J.  A.  Morris  addressed  the  meetinfl:  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Coal  Docks  and  Coal  Handling  Plants.  He  illustrated 
it  by  maps,  plans,  photographs,  etc..  of  the  belt  railway  and 
coal  dock  of  the  Northwestern  Coal  Railway  Company,  which 
is  now  being  built  at  Superior.  The  tract  of  land  which  it 
occupies  is  more  than  75  acres,  and  is  being  filled  to  an  aver- 
age depth  of  10  ft.  It  is  lK>undcd  by  cribs  of  12  in.  square 
timber  hemmed  in  by  a  row  of  60  ft.  piles  driven  to  4  ft. 
centers.  The  cribs  are  22  ft.  deep,  24  ft.  wide,  and  are  sunk 
in  250  ft.  sections  with  material,  principally  sand,  which  has 
been  raised  by  a  hvdraulic  dredge  that  is  capable  of  moving 
300  cub.  yds.  of  solid  matter  per  hour.    Tlie  dredge  consists 


of  two  scows  of  ^  ft.  draft  connected  by  a  huge  Joint.  The 
end  of  a  20-in.  section  pipe  carrying  a  revolving  cutter,  which 
masticates  anything  in  its  way  except  solid  rock,  ranges  verti- 
cally 28  ft.  and  horizontally  80  ft.  by  the  swinging  of  the 
smaller  scow.  The  main  boat,  whidi  is  95  ft.  long,  is  anchored 
by  fore-and-aft  spuds.  If  the  dredge  is  swung  from  a  for- 
ward spud  a  range  of  150  ft.  is  secured.  The  400-H.P.  engine 
works  a  centrifugal  pump,  and  cutter  material  may  be  earned 
through  the  18-in.  delivery  pump  for  a  distance  of  8,500  ft.  %  . 


Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia.— At  a  meeting  on  March  8 
Mr.  W.  B.  Riegner  read  a  description  of  the  New  Falls  of  the 
Schuylkill  Bridge  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad 
Company,  and  Mr.  John  C.  Trautwine,  Jr.,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  meeting  to  an  interesting  problem  which  occurred 
in  supplying  the  village  of  Frackville  from  the  Mud  Run  Res- 
ervoir in  Schuylkill  County.  The  water  was  fed  through  a 
10-in.  pipe,  for  a  distance  of  8.000  ft.,  to  locomotives  and  fire- 
plugs in  the  village.  The  fall  in  the  pipe  was  40  ft,  and  the 
head  in  the  reservoir  20  ft.  At  the  village  this  pipe  separated 
into  two  branches  6  in.  in  diameter,  one  8.200  ft.  long,  run-  ' 
ning  to  the  Village  of  Mahanoy  Plain,  with  a  fall  of  340  ft.,  < 
and  the  other  about  1.500  ft.  long,  running  to  the  head  house  ; 
of  the  plain,  and  in  this  distance  first  rising  2  ft.,  then  falling 
about  10  ft.  to  the  upper  story  of  the  head  house,  and  15  ft.  \ 
further  to  the  cellar.  The  difficulty  experienced  was  that, 
owing  to  the  much  greater  head  in  the  long  pipe,  the  valley 
at  its  end  got  all  the  water,  leaving  practically  none  for  the 
head  house  at  the  top  of  the  plain.  Mr.  H.  E.  Nichols,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad,  remedied 
the  trouble  by  the  simple  expedient  of  introducing  in  the  long 
pipe.  Just  below  the  branch,  a  siphon  about  18^  ft.  high,  pro- 
vided at  the  top  with  a  blow-off  cock,  by  which  tnc  air  is 
allowed  to  escape  when  it  accumulates  in  too  great  quantities. 


New  York  Railroad  Club.— At  the  March  meeting  two 
papers  were  read.  One  by  Mr.  West,  Superintendent  of  Mo- 
tive Power  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railroad,  on 
"  What  is  an  Economical  Load  for  the  Locomotive  from  the 
Standpoint  of  the  Motive  Power  and  Transportation  Depart- 
ments ?"  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Weston.  Superintendent  of  the 
West  Shore,  on  **  From  what  Class  of  Employes  Should  Loco- 
motive Firemen  be  Selected  ?"  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  real 
decision*  was  reached  in  the  discussion  of  either  paper.  Many 
instances  of  overloading  and  bad  practice  were  cited,  but  no 
one  offered  a  practicable  remedy.  The  second  paper  fared 
about  as  badly.  Mr.  Weston  laid  d'.)wn  the  four  following 
propositions : 

**  First  proposition  :  The  locomotive  fireman  should  invari- 
ably be  selected  from  employ^  engaged  in  road  service. 

**  Second  proposition  :  Locomotive  firemen  should  be  selected 
from  among  the  men  filling  the  position  of  head  brakeman  on 
freight  trains.  This  proposition  anticipates  that  the  position 
of  head  brakeman  on  freight  trains  shall  be  filled  by  men  who 
have  been  especially  selected  with  reference  to  their  fitness  for 
firemen,  and  that  while  they  are  filling  the  position  of  head 
brakeman  they  will  be  on  probation  or  trial  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining,  as  nearly  as  possible,  whether  they  aro  the  right 
kind  of  timber  to  irrow  up  to  be  engineers  or  not. 

"  Third  proposition  :  In  selecting  firemen  the  man's  promise 
of  becoming  a  good  runner  should  be  the  controlling  consider- 
ation, luid  that  everything  else  should  be  subordinate  to  this 
essential  requisite. 

"  Fourth  proposition :  As  a  general  rule,  the  fireman  who 
has  the  least  promise  of  becoming  a  satisfactory  engineer  is 
tlie  one  who  is  selected  from  the  ranks  of  the  engine  wipers." 

But  in  the  discussion  there  was  a  strong  exception  to  taking 
firemen  exclnsively  from  the  ranks  of  the  head  brakemen,  and 
men  ranging  from  farmers'  boys  to  round-house  wipers  and 
helpers  were  reported  as  having  made  excellent  firemen. 


PERSONALS. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Rosing  has  been  appointed  Master  Mechanic  of 
the  First  District,  First  Division  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
liailroad,  with  an  otfiee  at  Burnham,  to  take  the  place  of 
Mr.  QurMBY  Lampluoh  resigned. 

Mr.  RoLTiiN  11.  WiTiBUR.  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Eastern  Division  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  has  liad  his 
iurisdiction  extended  so  that  it  now  covers  the  Northern 
Division,  and  after  March  5  the  superintendents  of  the  Norih 
Branch,  Seneca,  Auburn  and  Buffalo  Divisions  report  to  Mr. 
Wilbur  as  General  Superintendent  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


< 
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THE   AMERICAN   ENGINEER 


CoNGRATULATOBY.— Ad  event  of  muoli  importanca  to  a 
number  of  people  occuired  just  afier  The  American  En- 
fliNEER  went  to  prewlastmontb.  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Howard, 
of  New  York,  ana  Miss  Minnie  Morej.  daughter  of  Hr.  and 
Wn.  Franklin  Hore^,  of  I>enver,  were  married  in  that  city 
on  Thursday  evening,  February  22,  la  the  Tiveuty-thfrd 
ATenne    Preabjterlan    Church.  The    Bride    is   sold    to    bo 


HSW  STONE-BRBAKINQ  UACUINS  FOB  ROAD-BLAKINO. 


beautiful  and  accomplished,  and  Interested  in  cUnrcta  and 
charitable  work.  The  Oroom  is  associated  with  Ihe  Sftfety 
Car-Heatinff  and  Lighting  Company,  of  this  city,  and  bold^ 
a  responsible  position  and  is  well  known  to  many  of  our  read, 
ers.  May  he  realize  Ihe  Imlh  of  the  sayioK  of  tlie  wise  man 
from  the  East,  who  wrote  that  "those  who  have  wives  are 
blest  with  good  fortune.  Wives  are  as  friends  who;  by  their 
kind  and  gentle  speech,  sootbe  you  In  your  retirement. 
In  your  distresses  they  are  as  mothers,  and  they  are  re- 
freshmeal  to  those  who  are  travelers  in  tlie  ragged  paths 
of  life.- 
^  May  felicity  attend  Ibelr  steps. 


Manufactures. 


A  NEW  STONE-BREAKiNG  MACHINE  FOR  ROAD- 

MAKING. 


■  The  stone  machine  illustrated  In  our  engraving  is  of  special 
Interest  to  contractors,  enKineem  and  others  bavinittodo  wll^ 
the  breskiog  of  stone  tor  mscadsm  and  iwliast.  It  was  built 
especially  for  this  cIbsh  of  work  by  the  Parrel  Foundry  & 
Hacblne  Company.  Ansonia,  Conn  ,  and  la  one  ot  a  number  of 
such  machines  recently  furnished  prominent  contractors  and 
for  which  there  continues  a  general  demand.  Wliile  it  does 
not  depart  in  Ita  general  construction  from  the  familiar  design 
characteristic  of  tlie  Blake  style  crusher,  as  long  built  by  the 
F^rrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  it  does  differ  essentially 
in  the  distribution  of  weight  and  material  used  in  lis  manufaC' 

M!The  Farrel  crusher,  as  usually  built,  consists  briedy  of  a 
strong  Iron  frame,  near  one  end  of  which  is  a  powerful  mova- 
ble jatv  of  iron.  By  means  of  a  toggle-joint  and  eccentric  this 
Jaw  is  moved  back  and  forward  a  slight  distance  from  the 


stone  descends  ;  as  it  approaches  the  frame  the  stone  iscrushed. 
By  an  adjustable  toggle-block  the  length  of  the  stroke  of  the 
jaw  can  be  adjusted  to  the  size  of  sjiy  stone  or  particular  prod- 
uct, and  this  while  the  machine  Is  In  motion.  The  needs  of 
contractors  for  the  class  of  work  indicated  demands  a  machine 
that  Is  unusually  strong  and  substantial,  and  so  arranged  that 
the  wearing  parts 
are  easy  of  access 
and  readily  re- 
newed. It  was  to 
meet  Just  such  re- 

aulrements  that 
le  crusher  pre- 
sented was  built, 
and  the  results 
have  proved  very 
satisfactory. 

In  this  machine 
the  pitman  and 
swing- jaw  are  of 
steel,  which  en- 
ables the  Com- 
pany to  build 
them  lighter  and 
at  the  same  time 
much  stronger 
than  would  be  pos 
sible  were  they 
con  structed  o  f  cast 
iron.  The  swing- 
jaw  shafts  and  ec- 
centric shafts  ore 
larger  than  usual, 
the  jaw-plates  are 
of  the  best  quality 
of  charcoal  Iron, 
and  the  cheeks 
and  other  wearing 
parts  are,  with  the 
exception  of  Ote 
pistes,  of  steel. 

The  madilne  is 
simple  and  po«I 
live  tn  its  worlt- 
Ing.  ThiB  ma 
chine  Is  made  bt 
X  10  In.,  and  3C 
100  ^medala 


sizes  as  follows— namely,  15  In.  X  B  ii 

in.  X  13  In.    It  Is  of  interest  to  add  that 

have  Ibeen  awarded  crushers  made  by  the  Fariel  Potindrj 

Machine  Company  at  various  expositions. 


PETROLEUM  IN  JAVA  AND  SUMATRA. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  William' Warren  a  communica- 
tion ancnt  the  Sumatra  and  Java  petroleum  wells,  In  which 
be  states  that  the  average  output  there  is  328  bsrrels  per  well 
per  day,  as  compared  with  241  barrels  in  Russia,  and  (up  to 
the  end  of  October.  1803)  GS  barrels  per  month  In  the  Uutted 
Slates,  while  In  Burma  a  well  giving  Z5  barrels  dally  is  con- 
sidered a  big  well.  The  amount  of  the  exports  east  of  Suez 
exceeds  20,000,000  cases  of  oil  per  annum— a  matter  of  para- 
mount importance  to  Sumatra,  as  good  oil  cannot  be  obtained 
elsewhere  iu  the  East. 

The  Dordtsche  Petroleum  ComDany  of  Java  commenced 
operations  with  a  capital  of  350,000  fr.  (£29,250),  and.  it  Is  - 


miles  (rem  Soerabaya,  a  large  oil  rcQnery  has  been  established 
which  gives  employment  to  about  2.000  men.  The  crude 
petroleum,  which  is  obtained  from  a  number  of  oil  wells — 
about  27— whicli  have  been  drilled  to  depths  varying  from 
100  to  600  ft.,  in  the  village  of  Djabakotta.  situated  about 
4  miles  from  Wonokrona,  is  conveyM  to  the  refinery  through  - 
a  pipe  line,  although  the  oil  Is  thick  or  heavy— namely,  ^° 
to  42°  Beaume.  the  warm  climate  keeping  it  fluid. 

In  another  village  (Oogoa)  are  other  oil  wells,  the  deepest  of 
which  is  that  1,850  ft,  deep,  producing  gas,  the  pressure  of 
which  is  438  lbs.  per  square  Inch,  which  is  used  as  fuel  for 
boilers  and  other  purposes. 

The  Dordtsche- Java  Petroleum  Companr,  already  men- 
tioned, is  said  to  possess  drilling  rights  in  Java  over  160,000 
bouws  (262,800  acres,  or.  say,  410  square  miles)  of  oil  lands 
there,  lis  present  monthly  output  of  reSoed  oil  being  46.001) 
cases,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  doubted  in  a  very  short 
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time.  Other  petroleum  oonoessions  have  been  taken  up  and 
are  being  worked  in  Java,  as  at  Gunong  Sarie,  the  rifl;hts  of 
which  have  been  secured  by  a  Chinese  family,  Tuan  Lok,  who 
are  working  it  with  a  capital  of  800,000  f  r.  (£25,000),  the  en- 
tire  interests  of  which,  however,  are  now  said  to  be  taken  over 
by  a  large  Chinese  company  with  a  capital  of  4,000,000  ff. 
(£888,880^.  The  area  of  the  concession  held  by  this  company 
is  given  as  250  bouws  (488  acres,  or,  say,  seven-tenths  of  a 
square  mile).  The  depth  of  their 'wells  vuies  from  75  to 
850  ft.;  one  of  the  shallowest,  only  75  ft.  deep,  Rives  896,000 
liters  (or,  say,  11,000  cases)  of  oil  daily,  the  density  of  which, 
as  crude,  is  IV  Beaume,  the  wells  being  drilled  at  a  cost  of 

^/ir'S  )/fLj/£  TFST  gi^BOSTO/l^/J/)/D/fLB^/)/rftY 


Langkat  being,  apparently,  such  as  to  make  it  more  than  ever 
regrettable,  from  a  British  point  of  view,  that  Lord  Castlereairh 
should  have  bundled  these  rich  islands  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
British  into  the  hands  of  the  more  fortunate  and  successful 
Dutch. — Commerce. 


FAY'S  ENGINE  VALVE. 


I- INCH. 


cri|ANi(.w0o»«»qv;  M.e. 


2  fr.  (say,  U.  8d.)  per  foot  for  the  first  150  ft.  of  depth.  This 
CompanjT.  which  is  in  active  operation,  has  so  far. produced 
only  an  mferior  product,  for  want  of  suitable  new  plant,  some 
of  which  has  now  been  ordered  from  Germany,  of  a  monthly 
capacity  of  1,000,000  liters;  or,  say,  1,000  cases  daily.  Some 
12  wells  are  about  to  be  drilled  at  several  other  places  in  this 
oil-bearinff  district,  for  which  concessions  have  been  granted 
and  syndicates  formed,  as 'at  Pasoeroen,  Kedir.  Toeban,  and 
Rembang  in  Banjoewangie,  Madura  Island,  etc. 

The  chief  merit  of  tiie  Java  crude  petroleum  consists  in  the 
great  value,  both  of  the  fair  proportion  of  kerosenes,  but  espe- 
cially of  the  unusually  laree  proportion  of  valuable  by-prod- 
ucts as  lubricating  oils  ana  paraffins,  differing  very  consider- 
ably from  the  Langkat  petroleums  obtained  in  the  neighboring 
island  of  Sumatra,  these  latter  yielding  about  double  the  pro- 
portion of  kerosenes  and  correspondingly  less  paraffins,  llie 
Royal  Netherlands  India  Petroleum  Company  of  Sumatra  is 
at  present  producing  about  1,600  cases  of  refined  oil  daily 
from  three  weUs  only^the  promise  of  a  large  oil  field  in 


Mk.  Hbnrt  R  Fat,  of  8  Exchange  Place,  Boston,  Mass., 
has  recently  brought  out  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  D  slide- 
valve  that  serves  to  reduce  the  compression  in  locomotive  cyl- 
inders. Its  chief  value  is  to  be  found  when  the  en- 
gine is  running  at  high  speeds  and  the  compression 
is  excessive.  It  can  be  applied  to  any  engine  by 
drilling  holes  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  at  such  an 
angle  from  the  valve-seat  to  the  bore  of  the  cylinder 
that  the  piston  packing  will  reach  the  first  of  the 
holes  when  a  groove  cut  in  the  face  of  the  valve, 
and  extending  across  from  one  hole  to  the  mate  at 
the  opposite  end  opens  into  the  admission  port  after 
cutting  off.  In  the  applications  that  have  thus  far 
been  niade,  these  holes  have  been  f  in.  in  diameter, 
sufficient  stock  being  left  between  the  hole  and  ex- 
haust to  cover  the  groove  in  the  val^e.  Each  of 
the  grooves  in  the  valve  is  provided  with  two  end 
cavities  in  tho  side  of  the  valve,  which  are  cut  so  as 
to  reach  the  extra  cylinder  ports  when  exhaust  takes 
place  on  the  opposite  ena.  A  communication  is 
thereby  opened  with  the  other  end  of  .the  cylinder, 
allowing  the  compression  to  pass  around  the  piston 
to  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder  and  exhaust. 

The  valves  have  been  placed  on  a  number  of  en- 
gines on  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad,  and  a  test 
was' recently  made  with  one  of  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  difference  in  back  pressure 
oetween  engines  using  the  Fay  valve  and  those  with 
the  ordinary  valve.  The  general  dimensions  of  the 
engine  were : 

Diameter  of  cylinder 18  in. 

Stroke  of  piston 22   in.; 

Diameter  of  driving-wheels. . .  68^  in. 

Total  weight  of  engine 90,800  lbs. ! 

Steam-ports 14f  in.  X  1   in. 

Exhaust-ports 14f  in.  X  2i  in. 

Valve  travel 4  in. 

Outside  lap f  in. 

Inside  lap •   0   in. 

Working  pressure 160  lbs. 

On  February  7  the  test  was  with  the  Fay  valve, 
ihe  mean  temperature  84"*  F.,  and  the  wind  south- 
west, blowing  from  15  to  20  miles  per  hour.  The 
rails  were  frosty  and  the  train  consisted  of  one  bag- 
gage-car, one  smoking-car,  two  passenger  coaches, 
and  two  12whecled'drawing-room  coaches.  Weight 
of  engine  and  tender  loaded,  80  tons.  Estimated 
weight  of  train,  248  tons. 

On  February  8,  with  a  temperature  of  41"*  F. 
and  the  same  wind,  the  ordinary  valve  was  tried. 
The  rails  were  wet  (rain  during  the  night'of  the 
7th),  and  the  train  consisted  of  one  baggage-car, 
one  smoking-car,  two  passenger  coaches,  and  two 
eighc-wheelM  drawing-room  coaches.  Estimated 
weight  of  train,  250  tons. 

The  train  each  day  was  the  regular  New  York 

express  (schedule  train  No.  63),  leaving  Boston  at 

9  A.U.;  due  at  Springfield  at  11.50  a.m. 

The  indicator  was  applied  to  the  left-hand  cylinder  only, 

usinff  a  Crosby  three-way  cock  with  f  in.  pipe  connections. 

During  the  tests  every  effort  was  made  to  permit  the  taking 

of  duplicate  indicator  cards.    All  engine  data  (speed,  boiler 

Sressure.  and  cut-off)  was  taken  to  Mr.  T.  Purvis,  Jr.,  Division 
[aster  Mechanic  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad,  and  as  a 
result  of  his  efforts  and  of  the  skill  of  the  engineer  of  engine 
No.  178,  the  sets  of  diagrams  shown  in  the  table  were  produced 
under  nearly  the  same  conditions. 

During  the  night  'of  the  7th  the  steam-chest  cover  of  the 
left-hand  cylinder  was  removed  and  the  four  extra  cylinder 
ports,  each  f  in.  in  diameter,  were  screw-plugged,  thereby 
making  the  left-hand  cylinder  the  same  as  it  was  before  the 
application  of  the  Fay  valve.  In  each  test  the  same  valve  was 
used,  without  change,  on  the  left-hand  cylinder. 

It  is  claimed  that  a  comparison  of  the  indicator  cards  given 
in  the  accompanying  engraving  shows  the  counter  pressure 
to  have  been  increased  29.2  per  cent.,  or  the  average  com- 
pression, including  preadmission,  was  increased  24.2  per  cent., 
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and  the  averaf^  back  pressure  iDcreosed  38  per  cent,  with  the 
ordinary  valve  over  the  Fay  valve,  this  taking  the  atmoBpbetic 
line' as  a  base. 


TRIMMING  PRESS  FOR  DROP  FORCINGS. 


This  cut  represents  a  press  of  late  deden  brought  out  by 
the  E.  W.  Bliss  Company,  and  it  la  intended  for  use  In  the 
forge  shop  vhere  hot  metal  is  to  be  Irlmmed.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  designers  to  build  a  press  that  would  meet  as 
nearly  as  possible  all  the  requirements  for  which  a  press  of 
this  class  of  work  can  be  used.  The  press  ia  fitted  with  the 
well-known  Bliss  clulch  and  a  patented  adjustment  in  the 
slide,  and  has  a  supplementary  slide  Id  the  fdde  of  Its  frame 
to  be  used  in  cutting  off  the  work  from  the  bar  after  It  Is 
forged  and  trimmed.  This  is  considered  a  new  feature  In  a 
press  of  this  kind,  and  will  be  at  once  appreciated  by  persons 
using  such  machines.  The  construction  at  the  madiine  Is 
very  strong,  and  every  detail  baa  been  carefully  studied. 
These  presses  arc  built  In  several  sizes  and  aie  usually  made 
with  fly-wheels,  as  forginga  arc  usually  reijulrcd  to  be  trimmed 
very  (quickly  and  a  high-apeed  machine  becomes  necessary. 
This  cut  represents  a  press  which  has  a  4-ln.  stroke,  4-ln.  ad- 
justment, and  Is  15  in.  from  bed  to  end  of  slide  when  up  ;  dis- 
tance between  uprights  Is  22  In.  Thia  machine  carries  a 
908-lb.  fly-wheel,  the  total  weight  being  5,500  lbs.    The  dlmen- 

sary. 


A  SOLID  ROCK  DREDGER. 


The  Kreat  increase  In  size  and  draft  of  steamships  of  late 
veara  has  rendered  It  necessary  to  deepen  and  otherwise  en- 
large the  cbannela  leading  to  many  of  the  great  harbora  and 
docks  of  the  world.  In  a  number  of  instances  the  much- 
needed  work  has  been  dclayeil  bncauso,  the  entrance.way  being 
formed  through  rock,  the  enlargement  has  had  to  be  effected 
by  the  slow  and  costly  proceaa  of  first  loosening  the  rock  by 
blasting  and  aflcrwarn  dredging  up  the  spoil,  the  difficulties 
being  greatly  Increased  when  the  entrance  was  situated  In  an 
open  sea-way.  The  tendency  of  recent  practice  has,  therefore, 
been  to  construct  the  dredger  of  such  strength  and  power  as 
to  enable  it  to  cut  lis  way  through  the  solid  rock  without  the 
preliminary  operation  of  blastlug.  The  latest  Instance  of  this 
method  of  procedure  Is  aiTorded  by  Che  new  channel  lending 
to  the  harbor  of  Alexandria,  which  had  to  be  excavated  for  a 
width  of  ilOO  ft.  through  a  scries  of  ridges  of  solid  rock  extend- 
ing for  about  a  mile  in  an  open  sea-war.  The  prevalence  of 
a  heavy  swell  greatly  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  work, 
which,  however,  was  accomplished  practically  without  the 
use  of  explosives,  and  constitutes  a  unique  example  of  rock- 
dredging.  The  work  was  executed  by  Measra.  8.  Pearson  & 
Son.  of  Westminster,  who  afterward  dispoeed  of  the  dredger 
to  the  Government.  Having,  however,  taken  a  contract  for 
excavating  a  channel  through  the  rock  at  Bermuda  for  the 
Colonial  Uoveminent.  the  firm  have  had  a  new  and  very  pow- 
erful steani  dredger  designed,  which  embodies  various  Im- 
provements suggested  by  their  experience  at  Alexandria  and 
elsewhere. 

This  Is  an  BOO-ton  hopper  dredger,  and  Is  being  built  and 
englned  by  Messrs.  Lohnitz  &  Co.,  of  Renfrew,  at  whose 
works  we  recently  inspected  the  vessel.  She  is  308  ft.  fong 
over  all.  with  a  breadth  of  40  ft.,  a  depth  of  17  ft.  3  In.,  and  a 
displace  men  t*  when  loa<led  of  2,200  tons.  She  is  entirely  steel 
built,  and  will  be  capable  of  steaming  to  any  part  of  the  world 
at  a  speed  of  7  knots.  She  will  be  propelleo  by  twin  screws. 
drivea  by  Independent  triple-expsnsion  engines  of  800  H.P. 
The  dredgiog-gear.  ladder,  and  bucket  chain  are  probably  the 
strongest  ever  made  ;  they  are  of  steel  and  weijrh  together 
about  100  tons.  The  bucket  chain  will  be  driven  by  an  inde- 
pendent compound  surface-condensing  engine  of  special  con- 
struction vrith  18-In.  and  SOin.  cylinders  respectively  and  a 
2-ft.  stroke,  and  working  at  100  lin.  pressure.  Steam  for  the 
engines  will  be  provided  by  two  cylindrical  steel  baiters  of  the 
return  tubular  type  of  1,000  H.P.  combined.    They  ore  ar- 


ranged independently,  so  that  one  can  be  cleaned  out  while 
the  other  Is  in  use  for  dredging.  For  ordinary  aervlce  the 
vessel  will  carry  100  tons  of  am,  while  for  long  voyages  she 
can  take  in  600  tons.  All  the  dred^ng-gear  will  have  such 
an  exceas  of  strwiKih  that  ft  will  pull  up  the  engine  if  any  Im- 
pediment is  met  with  In  working,  and  a  breakdown  will  thus 
be  avoided.  The  bucket  ladder  is  fitted  with  10  powerful 
buffer  springs,'  which  will  cushion  any  shocks  that  may  be 
experienced  when  the  dredger  la  working  In  a  sea-swell.    By  ^n 
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n  he  alfecl«d  at  three  dlffcr- 


Thc  vessel  will  dredge  to  a  depth  of  45  ft.  below  water 
level,  and  she  will  be  able  to  cut  "  her  own  dotation" — that 
Is,  she  will  cut  her  way  through  a  bank  above  water  level. 
The  dredged  material  will  be  delivered  by  the  buckets  through 
shoots  Into  steel  hoppers  on  either  side  of  the  vessel,  each  of 
which  is  capable  of  containing  7,000  cub.  ft.  of  spoil,  or  It 
may  be  delivered  Into  barges  alongside,  by  altering  tne  shoots. 
The  vessel  will  also  carry  a  special  rock  cutter  for  use  in  cases 
where  the  rock  may  prove  exceptionally  hard.  She  is  like- 
wise arranged  for  dredging  In  soft  ground,  and  when  cutting 
a  channel  such  as  a  canal  she  will  deliver  the  dredged  mate- 
rials on  to  the  shore  on  either  side. 

The  dredger  is  fitted  with  steam-steering  gear,  which  can 
be  worked  from  both  of  her  bridges.  A  titan  steam  crane  will 
be  mounted  on  deck  for  moving  any  of  the  heavy  parls  for 
e.va  mi  nation  or  repair,  and  there  will  beasct  of  artificers' shops, 
so  that  all  ordinary  and  even  heavy  repairs  can  be  executed  on 
board.  The  vessel  will  be  lighted  throughout  by  electricity, 
and  will  carry  a  search-light.  Ample  accammodation  Is  pro- 
vide<l  for  the  officers  and  crew,  and,  in  addltloD  to  the  usual 
boat  equipment,  she  will  carry  a  large  steam  launch  as  a  ten- 
der. This  dredger,  wliirli  is  the  strongest  and  most  powerful 
ever  constructed,  is  being  built  to  Lloyd's  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  requirements  as  a  fca  going  vessel,  and  will  be  launched 
about  the  beglnuEng  of  February,— Z#ndi>n  'IXmei. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Thb  Brazilian  rebellion  is  at  an  end  ;  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  the  great  and  formidable  Aquida- 
ban  has  succumbed  to  the  attack  of  a  torpedo  boat  that  came 
out  of  the  fight  unharmed.  The  vessel  was  all  right  as  long 
as  shots  came  through  the  air,  and  she  passed  to  and  fro  before 
the  forts  in  Rio  Janeiro  harbor  with  impunity  ;  but  the  under- 
water attacks  were  too  much  for  her,  and  down  she  went. 
This  is  what  we  all  thought  and  figured  upon,  and  little  has 
been  learned  ;  but  how  about  the  efilciency  of  the  Nictheroy  f 
We  must  once  more  re-echo  our  regret  that  she  could  not  have 
had  a  finger  In  the  pie  and  at  least  fired  one  shot  just  to  show 
whether  the  dynamite  gun  was  a  real  weapon  or  a  scarecrow. 


Thb  question,  "  What  are  we  coming  to  ?''  may  well  be 
asked  regarding  the  criticisms  now  being  heaped  upon  the 
navies  of  the  world.  Commencing  with  the  nautical  opera  of 
''  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore,"  we  have  had  one  long  series  of  ridicule 
and  adverse  scientific  criticism  of  the  British  Navy,  culminat- 
.ing  in  the  ''  Cruise  of  the  Mary  Rose"  and  the  topical  songs 
of  the  London  music  halls.  Then  comes  the  latest  shock  of 
all  in  the  scathing  criticisms  of  the  committee  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  navy  of  France,  of  which  the 
English  critics  have  spoken  so  highly.  At  home  we  have 
received  a  rap  on  the  knuckles  in  the  examination  of  the  Ma- 
chtoi  and  Coitine,  but  are  assured  that  everything  else  is  all 
right.    Let  us  hope  that  it  is. 

Thb  discussion  by  the  members  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  published  in  another  column,  purports 
to  briug  out  the  fact  that  we  really  know  very  little  about  the 
behavior  of  materials  below  the  elastic  limit  within  the  range 
of  those  strains  which  are  employed  in  machinery  and  struc- 


tures, as  evidenced  by  the  high  factor  of  safety  or  "  factor  of 
ignorance,"  as  one  speaker  put  it.  Would  it  not  be  Just  as 
proper  to  say  that  we  do  not  know  the  strains  to  which  a  ma. 
chine  doing  a  given  piece  of  work  is  subjected,  and  therefore 
cannot  calculate  the  strength  required  of  the  material  ?  Who, 
for  example,  can  calculate  the  strains  on  the  various  parts  of 
a  steam  excavator  working  in  any  soil  ?  or  who  figures  closely 
on  the  stresses  applied  to  the  various  parts  of  a  locomotive 
running  at  high  speed  over  a  crooked  track  ?  Twelve  to  one 
should  give  a  fair  margin  of  safety  ;  but  even  with  this  we  do 
occasionally  hear  of  rods  and  frames  breaking.  Taking  our 
ignorance  of  the  behavior  of  metals  and  then  squaring  it  by 
our  ignorance  of  the  stresses  we  are  applying  to  it,  we  cer« 
tainly  do  have  a  pretty  heap  of  ignorance  to  compare  with 
what  we  really  know. 


WATER.TUBB  BOILERS. 


TuERB  is  probably  no  subject  of  more  general  interest  to 
mechanical  engineers,  and  about  which  there  is  such  a  di- 
versity of  opinion,  as  there  is  about  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  water-tube  boilers.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Institution  of  Navi^l  Architects  a  number  of  elaborate  papers 
and  much  discussion  was  devoted  to  water-tube  boilers,  and  re- 
vealed, what  was  known  before,  that  persons  with  opportunities 
for  getting  information  with  reference  thereto  held  very  diverse 
and  contradictory  opinions.  At  this  meeting,  in  one  of  the  pa- 
pers—by Mr.  Ilowden— the  author  went  on  to  record  the  various 
failures  of  water -tube  boilers  at  sea — much  more  numerous 
than  is  generally  known— and  then  proceeded  to  dwell  on  the 
merits  of  the  cylindrical  boiler."  This  form  of  boiler,  the 
author  said, ''  has  been  used  for  thirty  years  of  uniform,  unri- 
valled and  continuing  success,  for  every  usable  or  practicable 
steam  pressure  yet  required  in  sea-going  steamers,  and  is  still 
rising  in  eflidency,  and  was  introduced  on  account  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  water-tube,  sectional  and  all  other  forms  and  types 
of  boilers  to  supply  sea-going  steamers  with  high-pressure 
steam  safely,  easily  and  economically." 

The  writer  of  that  paper  then  went  on  to  compare  the  power, 
weight  and  space  occupied  by  Belleville  water-tube  boilers  in 
the  steamers  Polynesian  and  Armand  Behic  with  the  same 
function  and  features  of  cylindrical  boilers  capable  of  working 
continuously  at  the  highest  power  attained  by  the  BeUeville 
boilers.  These  latter,  we  are  told,  on  trial  attained  8,000  in- 
dicated H.P.,  while  their  average  working  power  at  sea  was 
5,000  indicated  H.P.  They  occupied  980  sq.  ft  of  floor  space 
in  the  ship,  and  weighed,  including  water  and  all  mountings 
and  funnel,  880  tons.  These  particulars  were  then  compared 
with  those  of  cylindrical  boilers  capable  of  working  continu- 
ously at  the  highest  power  attained  by  the  Belleville  boilers 
on  trial— that  is,  8,000  indicated  H.P. —and  also  of  working 
with  ease  and  economy  at  the  sea  power  of  5,000  indicated 
H.P.,  but  which  can  be  worked  as  high  as  6,000  indicated 
H.P.  when  required.  They  occupied  877.5  sq.  ft.  of  floor 
space,  or  102.5  sq.  ft.  less  than  the  Belleville  boilers.  The 
weight  of  the  cylindrical  boilers,  including  the  fans  and  en- 
gines and  all  forced  draft  apparatus,  water,  funnel,  and 
all  mountings,  as  in  the  water-tube  installation,  was  361  tons, 
or  19  tons  less  than  the  Belleville  boilers.  The  author  of  the 
paper  pointed  out  that  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  latter 
would  probably  not  be  more  than  one-third  of  that  in  the  cylin- 
drical boiler.  He  then  criticised  the  feed*water  arrangements 
and  said  :  "  These  twenty  water-tube  boilers  would  require  for 
continuous  work  at  sea  30  men  constantly  engaged  in  regulat- 
ing the  feed  supply  ;  and  even  then  the  feed-water  and  steam 
pressure,  and  consequently  the  revolutions  of  the  engines, 
would  fluctuate  greatly— a  most  objectionable  result.  The 
two  cylindrical  boilers,  on  the  contrary,  would  only  require  the 
occasional  attention  of  the  engineer  of  the  watch  in  the  charge 
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of  the  machinery  generally  or  his  assistant.  The  large  quan- 
tity of  water  acts  as  a  storage  of  power,  like  the  fly-wheel  of 
an  engine,  and  prevents  rapid  fluctuations,  and  gives  ample 
time  to  call  into  action  the  reserve-feed  pumps,  or  take  other 
necessary  precautions  should  any  accident  happen  to  the  ordi- 
nary supply." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  Mr.  Thorneycroft,  of  tor- 
pedo-boat fame,  read  a  paper  in  which  he  compared  the  water- 
tube  boilers  of  his  construction,  which  have  been  put  into  the 
third-class  cruiser  Qeiser,  with  locomotive  boilers  which  were 
put  into  the  sister  ship  Heda,  '*  In  the  case  of  the  Oeuer/*  he 
says,  "  an  equal  power  was  given  to  that  obtained  in  the  sister 
ship  Heda  with  locomotive  boilers,  but  mth  a  reduetion  of 
9ome  nxty  tans."  He  then  went  on  to  call  attention  to  what 
his  firm  undertook  to  do  in  the  case  of  the  Speedy,  In  this 
vessel  they  had  guaranteed  to  give  1,000  more  HP.  than  with 
the  locomotive  boilers  in  sister  vessels,  **  and  with  a  oonnder- 
cUfle  less  toeight  of  boilers"  A  tabular  statement  is  then  given 
,  from  which  the  following  data  are  taken  :  Indicated  H.P.  of 
locomotive  boilers,  8,500 ;  weight  of  boilers  and  mountings, 
dry,  82  tons  ;  weight  of  water  in  boilers,  80  tons  ;  total,  112 
tons.  Indicated  H.P.  of  Thorneycroft  water-tube  boilers, 
4,500 ;  weight  of  boilers  and  mountings,  dry,  79.74  tons ; 
weight  of  water  in  boilers.  12.78  tons  ;  total,  92.52  tons.  The 
total  weight  per  H.P.  of  the  locomotive  boilers  is  thus  71.6 
lbs.  and  of  the  water-tube  boilers,  46  lbs.  The  quantity  of 
water  in  the  boilers  was,  however,  only  6.86  lbs.  in  the 
Thorneycroft  boilers  and  19.2  lbs.  in  the  others.  It  is,  there- 
fore, perhaps  not  remarkable  that,  as  Mr.  Thorneycroft  says, 
there  was  some  dilficulty  encountered  in  feeding  these  boilers 
with  sufficient  regularity.  Continuing,  he  said  that  "  the 
system  of  feeding  which  was  employed,  and  which  was  perfect- 
ly efficient  for  boilers  holding  large  volumes  of  water,  seems  to 
require  some  modifications  in  the  case  of  water-tube  boilers, 
where  the  water  contained  is  relatively  very  small  for  the  rate 
of  evaporation  ;  and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
form  of  automatic  control  is  desirable."  He  also  admitted 
that  small  quantities  of  grease  in  the  boiler  had  disastrous 
effects.  This  admission  of  Mr.  Thorneycroft  would  seem  to 
be  in  a  measure  confirmatory  of  the  charges  of  Mr.  Howden  ; 
but  to  add  to  the  doubt  which  any  one  seeking  information  on 
this  subject  must  feel  with  reference  to  the  whole  subject, 
another  speaker,  Mr.  Sazton,  of  Messrs.  Maudslay,  who  took 
part  in  the  succeeding  discussion,  commenting  on  that 
portion  of  Mr.  Howden 's  paper  in  which  it  was  asserted  that 
20  boilers  would  require  20  water  tenders,  said :  "He 
had  some  experience  in  the  French  mail  steamer  Normandie, 
fitted  with  Belleville  boilers.  In  the  Nonnandie  one  man 
did  the  work  of  Mr.  Howden 's  20,  and  he  was  an  Arab. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  boilers  had  an  automatic  feed, 
which  took  care  of  itself  ;  but  if  it  did  not,  it  made  very  little 
difference  to  the  boilers.  The  last  thing  the  engineers  in  the 
ship  thought  about  was  the  water  level.  Many  of  the  boilers 
in  the  ship  had  no  glasses  in  the  gauge  fittings.  In  testing  a 
Russian  ship  with  a  Belleville  boiler,  the  gauge  glasses  broke 
early  in  the  day  ;  he  wanted  them  replaced  at  once  ;  but  the 
engineer  in  charge  only  laughed,  and  a  highly  successful  trial 
was  made  without  Ihem." 

Mr.  Yarrow  also  read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  in  which  he 
said  that  "  In  H.  M.  S.  llavock  they  adopted  two  locomotive 
boilers,  and  Indicated  on  trial  about  8,500  H.P.  with  an  air 
pressure  of  8  in.  In  the  Hoinet,  which  is  a  sister  ship,  pro- 
vided with  similar  engines  and  fitted  with  eight  water  tube 
boilers,  as  previously  described,  they  obtained  with  a  very  low 
air  pressure,  averaging  li  in.,  4,800  H.P.  The  eight  boilers 
in  the  Hornet  weighed  11  tons  less  than  the  locomotive  boilers  in 
the  Havoek,  They  had  every  reason  to  fear,  from  what  they 
were  told,  that  trouble  would  be  experienced  in  working  this 
group  of  small,  rapidly  evaporating  boilers  in  the  Hornet ; 


but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  experienced  no  difficulty 
whatever,  the  feed  being  arranged  in,  as  it  were,  two  stages. 
The  feed  pumps  on  the  engines  take  their  suction  from  the 
hot  well,  and  deliver  into  a  reservoir  at  50  lbs.  pressure,  and 
from  this  the  donkeys  take  their  suction,  each  boiler  being 
provided  with  an  independent  pump." 

The  discussion  at  the  meeting,  from  the  proceedings  *  of 
which  we  have  quoted  so  liberally,  indicati  s  very  distinctly  that 
the  water-tube  boiler  has  come  to  stay.  It  has  had  a  struggle 
for  existence  during  its  infancy,  and  the  evolutionary  process 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  not  yet  ended  ;  but  the  young 
leviathan  is  now  too  vigorous  and  is  capable  of  doing  so  much 
good  work  that  there  is  no  probability  that  its  kind  will  ever 
become  extinct. 

The  makers  and  inventors  of  water-tube  boilers  apparently 
do  not  realize  at  its  true  value  the  importance  of  having  a  large 
volume  of  water  relatively  to  the  working  capacity  of  the  boil- 
er. This  has  been  demonstrated  a  thousand  times  in  locomo- 
tive practice.  As  every  one  knows,  the  first  locomotives  .were 
small,  insignificant  machines  of  a  few  tons'  weight.  Their 
size  has  been  constantly  increased  until  now  we  have  the  mag- 
nificent structures  which  weigh  many  tons  instead  of  a  few. 
During  this  process  of  growth  the  little  machines  have  been 
constantly  obliged  to  do  more  work  than  they  were  designed 
for,  and  their  boilers  have  had  to  be  forced  to  their  utmost 
capacity.  Now  it  has  been  a  very  common  experience  that 
boilers  with  a  small  water  capacity  always  work  unsatisfactorily 
when  forced  to  do  their  utmost.  As  Mr.  Howden  pointed  oat, 
"  the  large  quantity  of  water  acts  as  a  storage  of  power,  like 
the  fiy- wheel  of  an  engine,. and  prevents  rapid  fluctuations." 

Some  experience  twenty-five  years  ago  illustrated  this.  As 
all  the  participants  in  that  experience  are  now  dead  excepting 
the  writer,  there  is  no  impropriety  in  mentioning  names.  The 
Grant  Locomotive  Works,  then  located  at  Paterson,  N.  J., 
built  some  American  type  of  locomotives  for  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  which  had  what  are  called 
straight-top  boilers  with  barrels  whose  dimensions  are  now 
forgotten,  but  which  were  comparatively  small.  These  en- 
gines were  sent  to  Illinois  and  put  on  the  road,  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  Motive  Power  reported  that  they  would  not  do 
the  work  they  were  intended  for.  The  writer  was  sent  out  to 
investigate,  and,  if  need  be,  subject  them  to  a  test.  Mr. 
C.  F.  Jauriet  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Machinery  Depart- 
ment of  that  road.  He  referred  to  some  engines  which  he  had 
built  and  altered,  and  which,  he  said,  were  doing  more  work  than 
those  from  the  Grant  Works.  It  was  finally  agreed  to  make  a 
test  of  the  two  classes  of  engines.  This  was  done  on  freight 
trains  between  Chicago  and  Aurora,  111.,  with  the  result  that 
the  Grant  engines  were  badly  beaten.  The  facts  were, 
though,  that  the  Jauriet  engines  had  boilers  of  considerably 
larger  diameter  and  had  a  high  *'  wagon-top*'  over  the  fire- 
box, which  was  widened  out,  thus  giving  considerably  more 
water  capacity  both  in  the  barrel  and  around  the  fire-box.  As 
Jauriet  expressed  it,  this  enabled  him  to  "  bottle  up  the 
power."  In  the  Grant  engines  great  care  had  to  be  taken  in 
carrying  water,  otherwise  the  boiler  would  "  work  water," 
whereas  the  other  boiler  could  be  pumped  up  so  as  to  nearly 
fill  the  barrel,  the  wagon-top  giving  ample  steam  space.  The 
engineers  of  these  engines  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  advantage,  and  on  approaching  the  grades,  which 
abound  between  Chicago  and  Aurora,  would  fill  the  boiler  as 
full  as  they  could,  fire  up  and  get  it  hot,  and  at  the  critical 
point,  with  a  heavy  train,  if  there  was  danger  of  losing  steam, 
would  shut  off  the  feed  and  work  over  the  hard  place  with 
their  **  bottled-up"  reserve  power,  whereas  the  Grant  engine 
had  no  such  reserve  to  fall  back  on  if  the  boiler  did  not  make 
enough  steam. 

It  is  true  that  a  marine  boiler  does  not  work  under  condi- 
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tions  which  yary  within  such  wide  limits  as  a  locomotive 
boiler  must,  but  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  rolling  and 
pitching  of  a  ship  is  greater  than  the  motion  of  a  locomotive, 
and  "  bottled-up*'  power  is  always  a  good  thing  to  have  at 
sea  and  on  a  railroad  and  elsewhere. 

If  at  the  discussion  at  the  Mechanical  Engineers  meeting  on 
the  9th  the  data  could  be  submitted,  from  which  a  comparison 
would  be  possible,  of  the  water  caDacity  of  different  classes  of 
locomotive,  cylindrical  and  water-tube  boilers  relatively  to 
their  H.P.,  it  would  be  both  interesting  and  instructive. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Peck's  Export  Purchasb  Index.  The  first  number  of 
this  publication,  dated  April  1,  has  been  received.  It  con- 
tains 126  pp.  Oi  X  18  in.,  printed  on  coated  paper  with  ex- 
cellent typography  and  good  taste.  Its  scope  is  stated  to  be 
that  of  a  *'  trade  exponent,  covering  the  entire  field  of  United 
States  exports."  It  is  proposed  to  give:  1.  A  list  of  manu- 
facturers whose  goods  are  indorsed  as  satisfactory  to  foreign 
trade.  2.  An  educational  department,  written  by  resident 
agents  and  commercial  travelers  in  foreign  countries.  3.  Illus- 
trations and  descriptions  of  materials  used  in  construction, 
with  extracts  from  manufacturers'  catalogues.  These  de- 
departments  will  be  supplemented  bv  the  "  confidential  dis- 
counts" of  the  publishers,  which  will  be  ''  followed  up  with 
active  and  energetic  solicitation  on  the  part  6t  the  pubbshers, 
resident  agents  and  foreign  salesmen." 

The  publication  is  apparently  intended  to  be  the  "  organ" 
of  Messrs.  William  E.  Peck  &  Co.,  exporters,  of  New  Yorls:. 


SURVEYINQ  AND  SURVEYING  INSTRUMENTS.   By  G.  A,  T. 

Middleton.    Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York.    116 
pp.,  5  X  7i  in. 

This  book  was  evidently  not  written  with  any  knowledge  of 
the  methods  of  surveying  that  obtain  in  this  country.  Indeed, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  author  has  had  any  particular  prac- 
tical surveymg  experience,  for,  on  examination  of  his  titles 
displayed  on  the  title-page,  he  introduces  himself  as  a  mem- 
ber of  two  associations  of  architects  and  as  the  author  of  two 
books  relating  to  building.  There  is  very  little  contained  in 
this  volume  that  is  of  any  value  to  an  American  surveyor  ;  the 
methods  of  making  survevs  are  crude  and  obsolete,  and  some 
of  its  directions  positively  bad  practice — as,  for  instance,  its 
condemnation  of  longer  offsets  than  one  chain's  length  for 
fear  of  inaccurately  forming  a  right  angle  from  the  base  line, 
and  even  deprecatina^  the  use  of  anv  instruments  for  the  more 
correctly  erectlne  a  long  offset  The  preference  given  to  the 
making  of  a  land  survey  by  a  series  of  triangles,  each  side  of 
which  should  be  measured  with  a  Gunter  chain  of  66  ft.,  and 
the  use  of  no  instrument  for  the  measurement  of  angles  is  bad 
teaching ;  but  when  the  author  explains  his  preference  for  the 
Gunter  chain'^of  66  ft.  with  100  links  of  7.92  m.  each,  over  the 
100ft.  chain  with  100  links,  because  each  66-ft.  length  is  an 
eightieth  of  a  mile,  and  because  the  100-ft.  chain  "  is  heavv 
to  drag,"  he  becomes  amusing.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if 
the  American  100-ft.  steel  chain  is  found  to  be  lighter  than  the 
bulky  English  larger  guage  iron  wire  66-ft.  Gunter  chain. 

A  very  valuable  bit  of  information  to  young  surveyors  is 
that  given  on  page  2  as  the  "  best  way"  to  range  a  line  in  over 
poles— namely,  "  to  stand  against  one  of  the  extreme  poles,  so 
that  the  nose  is  flattened  against  it,  while  one  eye  sees  past 
each  side  of  it,  by  which  means  that  pole  is  lost  sight  of  and 
the  distant  one  only  seen."  Can  it  be  that  to  this  practice  we 
may  attribute  the  large  proportion  of  red  noses  K>und  orna- 
menting English  surveyors  of  long  experience? 

With  all  the  rudimentary  instructions  as  to  the  conduct  of  a 
survey,  down  to  the  recommendation  to  unstrap  the  chain 
before  throwing  it  out,  the  author  gives  no  directions  for  level- 
ing up  or  "  breaking"  a  chain  in  measuring  up  or  down  slop- 
ing ground.  Possibly  the  author  did  not  know  of  the  neces- 
sity of  this  if  accuracy  is  desired.  Two  young  men  were 
found  recently  who  had  received  C.E.  degrees  from  one  of  the 
leading  New  York  colleges,  who  deliberately  chain  up  a  dO" 
slope  without  "  breaking  chain." 

Among  the  instruments  described  In  the  volume  but  few 
arc  in  common  use  In  the  United  States.  Altogether,  we  do 
not  find  that  this  book  covers  any  field  that  Is  not  already  very 
much  better  covered  by  a  number  of  books  treating  the  %ame 
subjects  by  other  authors.  It  is  really  saddening  to  a  lover  of 
books  to  see  good  paper  and  ink  thrown  away  recklessly  in 
this  way.  It  might  he  suggested  to  the  author,  "  Schuster, 
bleib  bei  deinem  Lelsten." 


TRADE   CATALOGUES. 


^  Anti-friction,  or  Babbitt  Metal.  National  Lead  Com- 
pany, No.  1  Broadway.  New  York.  8  pp.,  8^  X  6  in.  This 
IS  a  very  small  treatise  on  anti-friction  metal,  and  is  desiirned  to 
show  the  superiority  of  the  Babbitt  Metal  manufactured  l)y  this 
company. 

Hand-Power  Traveling  Cranes.  Meavis  &  Beekley, 
Philadelphia.  8  pp.  6i  X  8  in.  This  is  a  •modest  little 
pamphlet  describing  the  traveling  cranes  manufactured  by 
this  firm.  It  contains  an  engraving  representing  one  of  their 
crane  structures,  a  description  thereof,  and  tables  of  the  sizes 
manufactured,  which  range  from  two  to  ten  tons  capacity, 
and  spans  up  to  86  ft. 

The  Charter  Gab- Engine  Company,  Sterling,  111.  Last 
month  we  criticised  a  catalogue  issued  by  this  company,  and 
suggested  that  a  fuller  description  of  their  engines  would  add 
to  the  interest  and  usefulness  of  the  publication.  Since  then 
we  have  received  another  edition  of  it  which  contains  a  good 
enmving  of  the  engine,  with  explanatory  references  prmted 
in  it  in  rM  ink,  which,  with  the  description,  make  the  construc- 
tion quite  clear.  It  is  still  thought,  though,  that  with  the  aid 
of  a  sectional  representation  of  the  engine,  and  letters  t>f 
reference,  an  explanation  could  be  given  whidi  the  wayfaring 
man  and  editors  of  papers  could  understand  easier  than  they 
can  a  description  without  such  illustrations. 


Machine  Tools  for  the  Rapid  Production  of  Lathe 
Work.  The  Lodge  &  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Co.  Cincin- 
nati, O.    48  pp.  8i  X  5i  in. 

In  the  preface  to  this  little  pamphlet  the  publishers  say  very 
truly  that  "  much  thought  nas  been  expended  on  the  rapid 
production  of  all  work  manufactured  by  the  screw  machine." 
it  is  then  announced  that  they  manufacture  such  machinery, 
and  their  catalogue  Is  devoted  to  a  description  thereof.  It  is 
illustrated  with  small  engravings  of  a  80-ln.  double-saddle 
turret  lathe,  a  60-ln.  pulley  lathe,  a  pulley  drilling  and  tap^ 
ing  machine,  a  87-in.  turret  lathe,  a  23-in.  turret  chucking 

the,  a  Fox  monitor,  a  plain  or  back  grand  turret  lathe,  a 
horizontal  and  cylinder-boring  machine  (bores  18  in.  in  di- 
ameter X  8  ft.  6  m.  long),  a  tnple-facing  machine,  and  a  uni- 
versal brass  worker.  Good  descriptions  of  each  of  these 
machines  are  appended  to  the  engravings.  This  publication 
is  very  convenient  for  carrying  in  the  pocket ;  but  the  engrav- 
ings are  most  too  small  to  do  Justice  to  the  machines  they  rep- 
resent. Evidently  this  company  has  been  giving  much  study 
to  the  production  of  machine  tools  to  do  work  economically. 


t 


The  Chasb-Eirchnbr  Abrodromic  Stbtem  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

We  have  received  a  very  well-printed  pamphlet,  describing 
what  is  called  the  "  Coming  Railroad."  Briefly  described,  it 
is  a  somewhat  remarkable  elevated  railroad,  the  vehicles  of 
which  are  hung  below  the  axles  of  the  carrying  wheels.  These 
vehicles  each  have  a  system  of  aeroplanes  on  top,  which  are 
expected  to  sustain  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  weight  of  the 
vehicles  at  high  speeds.  The  scheme  is  not  worthy  of  serious 
criticism.  Lieutenant  G.  N.  Chase,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
and  H.  W.  Eirchner,  B.A.I. A. —whatever  these  letters  may 
mean — are  apparently  the  authors  of  the  pamphlet  and  of  the 
"  Aerodromlc  System,"  which  hails  from  St.  Louis.  When 
a  machine,  such  as  a  steam-engine  or  type- writer,  don't  work 
right,  we  send  it  to  a  shop  for  repairs.  There  ought  to  be 
some  analogous  place  to  which  inventors,  whose  hcAds  don't 
work  right,  coula  have  the  logical  faculty  restored  to  them. 


Heald  &  Sisco  Centrifugal  Pumping  Machinert.  Morris 
Machine  Works,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.    82  pp.  6t  X  lOi  In. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  American  Engineer  we  noticed 
a  descriptive  circular  and  price-list  issued  by  this  company. 
Since  then  we  have  received  from  the  same  source  a  larger 
illustrated  catalogue,  which  represents  more  fully  the  work 
done  by  these  parties.  The  typography,  engraving  and  print- 
ing of  this  are  all  excellent.  There  are  wood  engravings 
showing  the  Improved  Double -suction  Pumps,  vertiou 
Pumps,  Standard  Horizontal  Right  hand  Pump  (two  engrav- 
ings), Pump  Wing  and  Pistons,  Steam  Pumps  (two  engrav* 
ings),  Stanaard  Side-section  Steam  Pump,  improved  Double- 
suction  Steam  Pump,  Improved  Hydraulic  Dredging  Pump, 
XL  Ejector,  Flap  Valves,  Foot  Valves,  Suction  Hose,  and  Suc- 
tion and  Discharge  Pipe.  Besides  these  illustrations  there  are 
a  number  of  diagrams  made  from  drawings  showing  the  posi- 
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tion,  dimensions,  etc.,  of  the  different  classes  of  pumps.  Tol- 
erably full  descriptions  and  tables  accompany  these  engravings, 
and  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  kind  of  machinery  manufac- 
tured by  this  company. 

The  Wbstinghousb  Automatio  Braks  Catalooub. 
Second  Edition.    78  pp.,  0  X  12  in. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  the  former  publication  issued  by  the 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  1890  issue,  and  illustrates  the  latest  and  most 
modern  brake  appliances  as  they  have  been  practically  de- 
veloped. It  is  intended  for  the  use  of  such  railway  employes 
as  have  occasion  to  order  air-brake  supplies,  and  will  be  sent 
to  such  persons  on  application. 

Like  all. the  publications  issued  by  this  company,  it  is  mag- 
nificent in  typography,  eneraving,  and  in  its  general  concep- 
tion. It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  an  engraving 
which  is  more  comprehensive  in  the  illustration  of  the  organs 
and  details,  more  lucid  in  the  exposition  of  the  functions  of  a 
complex  mechanism,  or  more  artistic  in  execution  than  the 
large  folded  plate  showing  all  the  parts  of  the  brake  apparatus. 
It  is  printed  throughout  on  heavy  coated  paper,  which  brings 
out  all  the  effect  of  the  engravmg,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  will 
not  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  folding.  All  the  other  engrav- 
ings are  excellent,  and  have  been  diawn  with  reference  to  the 
purpose  of  the  book,  which  is  to  facilitate  the  ordering  of 
parts  of  the  brake  apparatus.  Some  new  designs  are  to  be 
found  in  the  book— as,  for  example,  the  new  9i-ln.  improved 
air  pump,  on  page  6.  Some  diagrams  are  also  given  which 
are  intended  as  guides  to  persons  ordering  driving-wheel  brakes 
for  locomotives.  The  volume  ends  with  the  **  Conditions  un- 
der which  Air  Brake  and  Train  Signaling  Apparatus  is  Sold." 


Full  Information  for  the  Erection  and  Use  of  the 
Baker  Car  Heaters.  Revised  Edition.  By  William  C. 
Baker,  143  Liberty  Street.  New  York.    42  pp.  ^  X  8  in. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  expressed  in  its  title.  It  is  lit- 
erally **full"  information.  It  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Baker,  or 
the  author  of  the  "  Information,"  whoever  he  is,  as  Herbert 
Spencer  said  of  Tyndall :  "  He  is  an  excellent  expositor ;"  and 
this,  Spencer  goes  on  to  say,  **  implies  much  constructive 
imagination."  All  that  we  have  room  to  say  here  is  that  the 
directions  given  are  very  full,  very  clear,  and  easily  under- 
stood. Explicitness  is  carried  to  the  extent  of  giving  engrav- 
ings^and  very  good  ones,  too — one  of  a  piece  of  *'  the  largest 
size  coal  to  be  used  in  the  heaters,"  and  another  showing  a 
-piece  of  the  "  smallest  size." 

Interspersed  through  the  book  are  a  number  of  apothegms 
—usually  printed  in  italics— which  it  is  a  public  benefit  to  im- 
press on  the  minds  of  railroad  men.  The  following  are  ex- 
amples :  '*  Pure  air  is  as  essential  to  the  comfort  of  the  passengers 
€U  is  toarm  air.  There  is  no  need  of  consuming  more  coal  than 
is  required.  Tou  cannot  adapt  the  weather  to  the  fire.  Never 
go  away**  (it  should  have  been  added,  nor  go  to  sleep)  "  and 
leave  the  draft  full  on  the  fire.  Never  let  Vie  fire  go  out.  Never 
take  the  water  from  the  heater  nor  the  heater  from  the  oar.  Have 
it  always  ready  for  service,**  The  following  final  injunction, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  generally  observed  :  "  Simply  obey  aU  the 
rules,  and  mind  aU  the  advice  giten  in  this  little  book.**  Mr. 
Baker  should  have  added  :  "  Fear  God,  and  keep  His  com- 
mandments ;  for  this  is  the  whole  duly  of  man." 


THE  NEW  PATENT  BILL. 


ProTisions  to  Protect  Innocent  Purchasers  and  InTentors. 


The  bill  amending  the  patent  laws  in  various  particulars  re- 
cently agreed  on  by  a  sub-committee  of  the  House  committee 
on  patents  has  been  printed,  and  will  probably  be  laid  before 
the  full  committee  at  its  next  meeting.  The  measure  contains 
provisions  for  the  protection  of  innocent  purchasers  of  patents 
and  limits  to  one  year  the  time  within  which  applications  for 
patents  on  articles  already  patented  abroad  must  be  made  in 
this  country.  The  section  for  the  protection  of  innocent 
purchasers  of  patents  provides  that  whenever  a  patent  is 
alleged  to  be  infringed,  the  patentee  shall  seek  his  remedy  by 
bringing  suit  in  the  first  instance  a^inst  the  manufacturer  or 
vendor  of  the  article  alleged  to  infrin^  said  patent,  and  that 
in  no  case  shall  an  action  be  maintained  against  any  individual 
who  shall  have  purchased,  in  good  faith,  a  patented  article  of 
a  re^lar  dealer  in  the  open  market  for  his  own  use,  or  who 
shall  innocently  use  the  same  for  agricultural  or  domestic  pur- 


poses, until  after  such  patent  has  been  sustained  by  a  decree 
of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  nor  unless  such  pur- 
chaser shall  fail  or  refuse  to  give  to  the  patentee  or  -his  repre- 
sentative, at  his  request,  the  name  and  residence,  if  known  to 
such  purchaser,  of  the  party  from  whom  he  purchased  the 
patented  article. 

An  important  amendment  carried  by  the  bill  reduces  from 
two  years  to  six  months  the  time  in  which  all  applications  for 
patents  filed  shall  be  completed  and  prepared  for  examination. 
Upon  the  failure  of  the  applicant  to  prosecute  the  same  within 
six  months  after  any  action  thereon,  they  shall  be  regarded  as 
abandoned  by  the  parties  thereto,  unless  the  delay  was  un- 
avoidable. 

INTERNATIONAL  STANDARDS  FOR  THE  ANAL- 
YSIS OF  IRON  AND  STEEL. 


The  Sub-Committee  on  Methods  for  the  Analysis  of  Iron 
and  Steel  have  sent  the  following  bulletin  tu  the  iron  and  steel 
chemists  of  the  country,  so  far  as  they  could  get  their  names. 
They  earnestly  request  that  any  who  do  not  receive  a  copy  of 
the  circular,  but  who  do  see  this,  will  comply  with  the  rec^uest 
of  the  bulletin  the  same  as  though  they  had  received  a  cux^u- 
lar  direct. 

CIRCnLAR  TO  IRON  AND  STEEL  CHEMISTS  ON  METHOD  OF  DETER- 

MININQ  PHOSPHORUS. 

Dear  Sir  :  At  the  World's  Congress  of  Chemists  in  Chicago 
a  Sub-Committee  of  the  original  Committee  on  International 
Standards  for  the  Analysis  of  Iron  and  Steel  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  subject  of  Standard  Methods. 

This  Sub-Committee  consists  of  Dr.  C.  B.  Dudley,  Chair- 
man ;  Messrs.  A.  A.  Blair,  W.  P.  Barba,  P.  W.  Shimer  and 
T.  M.  Drown.  It  has  recently  held  a  meeting  and  has  decided 
to  recommend  standard  methods  in  iron  and  steel  analysis  to 
be  used  as  the  basis  of  commercial  transactions.  The  Sub- 
Committee  fully  appreciates  the  fact  that  these  methods,  to 
have  the  highest  value,  should  be  in  facility  and  in  time  of 
execution  such  that  they  will  readily  recommend  themselves 
for  daily  use  in  iron  and  steel  works. 

To  further  this  end  the  Sub- Committee  wishes  to  have  the 
co-operation  of  the  iron  and  steel  chemists  of  the  country,  and 
to  ask  them  for  a  brief  outline  of  the  processes  or  methods 
they  use  and  prefer  for  the  determination  of  different  elements 
in  iron  and  steel,  and  for  sudi  other  information  and  sugges- 
tions as  they  think  will  aid  it  in  the  work  before  it.  The  Sub- 
Committee  recognizes  the  fact  that  it  will  add  Immensely  to 
its  efficiency  and  value  if  the  iron  and  steel  analysts  of  the 
country  will  take  a  personal  interest  in  it,  and  aid  it  by  their 
counsel  and  active  influence. 

You  are  therefore  requested  to  send  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Sub- Committee,  as  soon  as  convenient,  such  an  outline  as  you 
may  deem  sufficient  to  fully  describe  your  practice.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  you  follow  the  general  plan  here  indicated,  by 
answering  the  following  questions,  which  may  be  referred  to 
by  number  to  save  you  unnecessary  trouble. 

1.  What  general  method  do  you  use  for  the  determination  of 
phosphorus  in  iron  and  steel  ? 

2.  What  special  precautions  do  you  consider  necessary  to 
make  this  method  reliable  ? 

3.  What  precautions  do  you  take  to  prevent  the  interference 
of  arsenic  ? 

4.  What  factors  do  you  use  in  your  calculations  ? 

5.  What  variations  do  you  introduce  in  the  case  of  iron  ores 
or  slags  ? 

6.  Do  you  use  the  same  method  in  pig  iron  and  steel  and  do 
you  consider  the  results  equally  reliable  ? 

7.  Do  you  ever  examine  the  residues  insoluble  in  acid,  in  pig 
irons,  or  iron  ores  and  do  you  ever  find  phosphorus  in  them  ? 

8.  Are  all  your  determinations  made  by  the  same  method,  or 
do  you  check  your  work  by  reference  to  another  method,  and 
if  so,  what  method  do  you  use  for  this  purpose  ? 

9.  How  many  determinations  do  you  make  a  day  in  your 
laboratory  under  ordinary  circumstances  ? 

10.  What  do  you  consider  the  greatest  length  of  time  nec- 
essary to  obtain  a  result,  permissible  in  your  work  ? 

The  Sub-Committee  begs  that  you  will  send  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  as  full  replies  to  all  or  any  of  the  above 
questions  as  you  conveniently  can,  and  assures  you  that  in 
making  use  01  any  details  that  may  be  original  with  you,  you 
shall  have  full  credit.  You  will  likewise  be  furnished  with 
copies  of  the  various  reports. 

Charles  B.  Dudley. 
Chairman  Sub  Committee, 
Approved,  Altoona,  Pa, 

J.  W.  Langlby, 

Chainnan  Com,  on  Int,  Standards. 
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PERFORMANCE  OF  ENGINE  870  ON  THE  NEW 
YORK  CENTRAL  &  HUDSON  RIVER  RAILROAD. 


The  following  yery  remarkable  performance  of  this  engine 
will  interest  many  master  mechanics  and  locomotive  engineers. 
Who  can  beat  it  ? 

ON    EICPIKB     STATE     EXPRESS    TRAIN,    RUNNING    NORTH  ;     ON 
SOUTHWESTERN  LIMITED  TRAIN,  RUNNING  SOUTH. 

Oat  of  the  shop March  26th,  1893 

In  the  shop April  2d,  1894 

Period  out  of  the  shop 870  days 

Idle 10    '^ 

Continuous  sernce 860  days 

Made  860  round  trips  between  New  York  and  Albany. 
Mileage  during  that  period 105,866  miles 

Out  out  on  April  5th.  1898,f or  broken  follower  bolt    10  minutes 
Cut  out  February  6th,  1894,  whistle  broken 30 

1  otal  time  lost  by  reason  of  engine  failures 40  minutes 

No  other  engine  failures. 

Time  lost  other  than  engine  failures 21  h.  57  m. 

Made  up  exceeding  schedule  time 89  "  51  " 

Total  time  made  up  exceeding  schedule  time  and 

time  lost 17  h.  14  m. 

: # 

NOT^S  AND  NEWS. 

LiTerpool  Station  in  London.— The  enlargement  of  the 
Liverpool  Station  in  London  is  proceeding  rapidly,  and  when 
completed,  it  is  claimed  that  it  will  be  the  largest  station  in 
that  country.  It  will  have  IQ  platforms  and  20  lines.  At  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  approach  there  will  be  6  lines,  and  with 
the  new  signal  arrangements  and  short  blocks,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  run  trains  in  or  out  every  2  minutes.  At  present 
between  700  and  800  trains  are  run  in  and  out  dailv  ;  but  the 
enlargement  will  enable  the  company  to  operate  1,000  trains  a 
day. 

Railroad  Through  the  Sea.— An  interesting  experiment  is 
about  to  be  carried  out  at  Brighton,  Eng.  A  marine  railway  will 
connect  Brighton  with  the  little  village  of  Rottondon.  The  rails 
will  be  laid  on  solid  rock  with  a  car,  and  at  high  water  will  be 
covered  with  the  sea,  which,  however,  will  not  affect  the  car- 
riages, as  the  latter  are  to  be  supported  on  framework  raising 
them  above  the  level  of  the  water.  At  this  part  of  the  coast 
the  cliffs  are  high  and  the  beach  inaccessible,  so  that  no  boating 
will  be  interfered  with.  The  cars  are  to  be  moved  by  elec- 
tricity. 

Swiss  Cable  Railways.— The  last  of  the  Swiss  mountain 
railroads  is  that  up  the  Stanserhorn,  which  rises  6,285  ft. 
above  sea  level,  a  little  south  of  Lake  Lucerne,  not  very  far 
from  the  Pilatus  and  the  two  Ri^  railroads.  It  is  a  cable 
road,  or,  rather,  three  cable  roaos,  each  with  two  cars,  a 
motor  at  the  upper  end,  and  an  automatic  turnout  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  passengers  change  cars  at  the  end  of  each  line.  It 
can  carry  32  persons  every  16  or  17  minutes,  and,  including 
the  changes  of  passeneers,  the  time  required  to  reach  the  sum- 
mit is  6i  minutes.  The  fare  for  the  round  trip  is  $1.55.  The 
first  section  is  1,585  m.  lorig,  and  rises  276'7  m. ;  the  second 
section,  1.082  m.  long,  rises  508.4  m.,  and  the  third,  1,270  m. 
long,  rises  627.8  m.  The  grades  of  the  first  section  yary  from 
422  ft.  to  1,452  ft.  per  mile ;  of  the  second  and  thirti,  from 
2,112  ft.  to  8,278  ft.  per  mile.  A  contemoorary  says  the  brak- 
ing is  effected  from  the  motor  stations,  ana  is  novel — peculiarly 
formed  rails  being  required  for  it.  The  motive  power  is  elec- 
tricity, generated  at  each  motor  station  by  water  power.— 
Engineering, 

German  Process  of  Drying  Wood.— A  German  process  for 
drying  woods  has  been  tried,  and  with  some  success,  by  a  firm 
t  f  Canadian  lumbermen.  It  consists  briefiy  in  placi  ig  the 
timber  for  12  days  in  chambers  heated  by  steam  and  then  in 
another  room  to  dry.  The  plan,  it  is  said,  entirely  gets  rid 
of  sap,  and  has  been  found  more  eflScacious  with  juicy  woods 
like  beech  and  birch.  It  is  certainly  the  case  that  timber 
prepared  by  this  means  is  largely  used  in  Geimany,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Bavaria.  At  the  same  time  it  is  stated  that  this 
artificial  seasoning  is  not  nearly  so  efficacious  as  that  pro- 
duced by  natural  means.    Woods  thus  forced  into  maturity  I 


are  apt  later  on  both  to  warp  and  to  rot.  The  constructors  of 
the  German  nayy  have  altogether  declined  to  use  wood  so  pre- 
pared, though  it  has  been  found  useful  for  fencing  and  other 
kinds  of  cheap  carpentry.— Jtfane^^  Courier, 

Aerial  Railway  at  Gibraltar.— A  cable  railway  has  re- 
cently been  erected  at  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  carrying  a  sus- 
pended car,  in  which  all  kinds  of  materials  are  transferred  to 
the  summit  of  the  rock.  The  time  required  is  about  five 
minutes.  At  the  north  end  of  the  Alameda  is  an  engine  house 
from  which  two  cables  rise  with  a  stretch  of  800  yds.  as  far  as 
the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Above  this  point  the  convex  shape  of 
the  rock  necessitated  their  being  raised  from  the  required 
height  of  the  ground  by  means  of  trusses.  The  cables  are 
constructed  with  a  capacity  of  70  tons,  but  the  strain  upon 
them  is  never  allowed  to  exceed  six. 

Armor  Plates  in  the  British  Navy.- The  following  is 
from  a  report  emanating  from  official  sources  :  The  past  year 
has  been  remarkable  for  the  results  obtained  from  experiments 
conducted  with  steel  armor  treated  by  the  ''  Harvey"  process. 
Armor  plates  supplied  by  four  firms  have  been  tested,  by  and 
for  the  Admiralty.  The  investigation  has  been  most  thorough 
and  extensive,  and,  as  a  result,  orders  have  been  given  for 
Harveyed  steel  armor  for  the  Bemnon,  Majesiie,  and  Magnifi- 
cent.  In  the  course  of  the  experiments  the  use  of  nickel  as  an 
alloy  of  steel  for  the  purposes  of  armor-plates  has  been  fully 
tested.  It  has  been  established  that  Harvey ed  plates  without 
nickel  in  the  steel  show  resistance  to  modern  projectiles  as 
great  as  any  hitherto  obtained  when  nickel  was  combined  with 
steel  in  plates  also  treated  by  the  Harvey  process.  The  conse- 
quence of  adopting  this  new  system  will  bo  'a  great  saving  in 
cost  for  a  given  defense.  By  means  of  these  improvements 
the  power  of  defense  obtainable  with  certain  thicknesses  and 
weights  of  armor  has  been  very  greatly  increased,  and  this 
circumstance  must  considerably  affect  the  designs  of  battle- 
ships to  be  laid  down  in  the  future. 

German  Locomotives.— Mr.  G.  Lentz,  in  a  recent  address 
before  a  Carman  engineering  society  on  locomotive  design, 
said  that  the  German  and  other  continental  locomotives  are 
modeled  after  both  English  and  American  designs,  with  the 
result  that  a  mixture  of  tne  features  of  both  is  found  in  them  ; 
the  practice  of  later  years,  however,  following  rather  more 
closely  the  lines  of  English  builders.  But  the  inside  cylinders 
and  crank-axles  of  the  English  en  cine  have  not  found  favor, 
at  least  not  in  Germany,  where  sharper  curves  are  permitted 
Uian  in  England,  and  where,  therefore,  numerous  crank-axle 
failures  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  outside  cylinders.  Com- 
pared with  the  English  locomotive,  the  American  engine 
does  not  commend  itself  in  appearance  to  Mr.  Lentz  *s  tastes  ; 
there  being,  as  he  puts  it,  less  beauty  of  design  in  its  make-up, 
while  in  many  cases  it  is  embellished  with  flourishes  and  need- 
less ornamentation  which  give  it  an  unrestful  air.  The  Eng- 
lish builder,  on  l^e  other  hand,  aims  at  the  utmost  simplicity, 
and  turns  out  an  engine  solid  and  clean  cut  in  appearance. 
Next  to  the  English  engines  in  the  order  of  merit,  so  far  as 
appearance  is  concerned,  Mr.  Lentz  places  those  of  Belgian 
make,  in  which  inside  cylinders  largely  prevail.  Crank-axle 
fractures,  however,  occur  in  large  numbers  with  these,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  their  design  provides  for  an  extra 
bearing  for  these  axles. 

Boilers  and  Machinery  in  the  British  Navy.- The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  a  report  show  the  progress  which  is  being 
made  in  the  British  Navy  in  the  use  of  water- tube  boilers : 
During  the  year  1893-04  a  large  number  of  ships  have  passed 
satisfactorily  through  their  contract  steam  trials.  They  in- 
cluded eight  battlesnipe,  six  first-class  cruisers,  three  second- 
class  cruisers,  eight  torpedo  gunboats,  and  the  torpedo-boat 
destroyer  Hatoek,  The  DevMtcUion  has  been  reengined  and 
fitted  with  boilers  of  the  common  combustion  chamber  type. 
The  tubes  being  fitted  with  the  Admiralty  cap  ferrules  enabled 
the  trials  to  be  accomplished  satisfactorily.  The  ^tting  of 
these  ferrules  has  been  extended  in  the  boilers  of  her  Majesty's 
shfps  with  satisfactory  results.  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
pelling apparatus  of  the  Powerful  and  Terrible  it  became  neces- 
sary to  decide  whether,  in  view  of  .the  very  high  sea-speed  for 
which  the  yessels  are  designed,  and  the  great)  pOwer  required 
for  the  attainment  of  that  speed,  a  new  departure  should  not 
be  made,  and  boilers  on  the  "  water-tube"  principle  adopted. 
After  full  inquiry  into  the  experience  gained  in  recent  years 
with  water-tube  boilers  fitted  in  sea-going  ships,  it  was  de- 
cided to  adopt  a  type  which  has  proved  successful  on  a  large 
scale  and  over  long  yoyages.  These  boilers  will  be  made  in 
this  country,  and  the  orders  for  the  machinery  have  been  placed 
with  two  of  the  most  eminent  private  firms,  whose  competency 
for  the  task  they  have  undertaken  is  undoubted.  The  Speedy 
is  the  first  ship  in  the  Navy  fitted  with  a  group  of  water-tube 
boilers.    They  are  of  the  Thomeycroft  type,  and  with  engines 
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by  Metsn,  Thoroeycroft  &  Co.  She  accompUahed  oret  4,700 
Indicated  H.P.,  the  contract  being  4,SO0.  Water-tube  boilera 
of  En^llah  deaigo  and  manufacture,  have  been  or  are  beinj; 
Qtted  iQ  a  number  of  torpedo-boat  destroyers  no^  in  course 
oi  construction,  and  those  that  have  been  tested  have  given 
most  promising  results.  The  torpedo-boat  destroyer  I&mel, 
engined  by  Messrs.  Yarrow  &  Co.,  is  fltted  with  a  set  of  the 
Yarrow  patent  water-tube  boilers,  and  her  preliminary  trials 
hare  given  7ery  promialng  results,  her  speed  hariug  exceeded 
that  of  the  sister  vessel,  the  Bdttoek,  the  first  M  her  class  which 
Is  fitted  with  locomotive  boilers. 


tion  of  one  0  „  „ 

tlon,  at  different  speeds  and  under  different  conditions  in  a 
series  of  diagrams,  arranged  to  show  at  a  xlance  the  vertical 
Influence  of  the  eitra  counterweight  used  to  overcome  the 
action  of  the  reciprocating  parts,  and  the  effect  of  these  parts 
to  equalize  the  pressure  on  the  cranlc-pin. 

It  is  not  claimed  tli3t  any  new  facts  will  be  offered,  nor  that 
the  matter  here  presented  nill  particularly  interest  those  who 
have  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  subject,  but  is  rather 
designed  to  show  it  In  a  pictorial  way,  somewhat  in  the  man- 


Theub  has  lately  been  a  marked  revival  of  interest  In  the 
counterbalancing  of  locomotive  dii  ring- wheels,  caused  largely 
by  the  higher  speeds  now  in  vogue,  the  increased  weight  ol 
the  reciprocating  parts  (especially  in  compound  engines),  due 
to  the  large  cylinders  required  for  tbe  powerful  locomotives 
at  present  employed  In  the  economical  operation  of  railroads, 
and  the  recent  laboratory  tests  made  at  the  Purdue  University. 


ner  a  sketch  or  drawing  would  Illustrate  some  object  one  had 
tn  mind. 

The  effect  on  the  track  of  a  rapidly  revolving,  unbalanced 
wheel  to  increase  or  diminish  the  static  weight  borne  by  Ibe 
drivers  of  locomotives  can  be  readily  calculated  by  means  of 
the  usual  fotmulee  for  centrifugal  force.  At  the  risk  of  seem- 
ing to  repeat  and  reproduce  here  much  that  can  be  found  in 
works  on  the  sleam-engine  and  physics,  it  is  thought  best  to 
make  a  full  explanation  of  the  subject. 

The  word  centrifugal  is  derived  from  Latin,  centum,  a  cen- 
ter ;  and  fngere.  to  flee  ;  and  is  defined  as  "  that  force  h^ 
which  a  body  moving  In  a  curve  tends  to  fly  off  from  the  axis 
of  motion  in  a  tangent  to  the  periphery  ot  the  curve. "     It  iq 
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best  understood  in  the  simplest  form  as  the  tendency  to  break 
a  string,  to  one  end  of  which  a  weight  is  tied  revolving  around 
in  a  circle.  It  equals  in  poands  one-thirtj-seoond  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  rotating  mass  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the 
velocity  in  feet  per  second,  with  which  the  center  of  eravity 
of  the  weight  moves  in  its  path,  and  divided  by  the  radius,  in 
feet,  of  the  circle  of  motion  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
weight. 

Or,  expressed  in  revolutions  per  minute,  the  formula  be- 
comes the  well-known  and  familiar  one  usually  used  in  the 
calculations  of  governors,  fly  wheels,  and  other  parts  and  de- 
tails of  steam-engines  : 


in  which 


Cent. J^=  WX  S^XrX  .00084, 

W  =  weight  in  pounds  : 

R  =  revolutions  per  minute  ; 

r  =  radius  in  feet. 


The  revolutions  per  minute  corresponding  to  different  speeds 
in  miles  per  hour,  for  various  diameters  ofdriving-wheels,  are 
giving  in  the  following  table  : 
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96 
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Counterweights  are  added  to  all  locomotive  driving-wheels 
to  balance  the  total  revolving  weights,  consisting  of  the  crank- 
pin,  crank-pin  boss,  side  or  parallel  rod,  and  back  end  of 
main  rod,  and  a  portion  or  all  of  the  reciprocating  weights, 
consisting  of  the  piston  and  rod,  cross-head,  and  front  end  of 
main  rod.  To  obtain  a  perfect  horizontal  balance,  all  the 
weight  of  the  reciprocating  parts  must  be  balanced  in  the 
counterweight,  as  it  is  evident  upon  a  little  reflection  that  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  weight  vdll  exactly  equal  and  neu- 
tralize the  effect  of  the  other  when  they  are  similar. 

The  vertical  disturbance,  however;  is  increased  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  extra  amount  added  over  and  above  the  weight 
required  to  balance  the  revolving  parts. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  the  practice  of  railroads  and  locomotive 
builders  generally  is  to  vary  the  amount  from  two-thirds  to 
the  full  weight,  according  to  the  style  of  engine,  speed,  and 
other  considerations. 


Fig.  2. 

The  smoothest  running  engines  at  high  speeds  are  those 
fully  balanced.  This  has  been  demonstrated  so  repeatedly 
on  engines  with  varying  amounts,  that  it  now  seems  pretty 
well  understood  ;  but  on  account  of  the  excessive  vertical  effect 
on  the  track,  caused  by  rapidly  revolving,  unbalanced  wheels, 
it  is  considered  by  many  that  the  minimum  amouQt  coasist^ot 


with  comparative  freedom  from  excessive  fore-and-aft  Jerk- 
ing should  be  used. 

The  varying  increase  and  decrease  of  the  normal  weight  on 
the  drivers  can  be  quickly  comprehended  by  means  of  curves 
plotted  for  given  weight,  speeds,  etc  Fig.  1  shows  the  effect 
of  reciprocating  parts  of  an  eight- wheeled  engine  having  four 
coupled  drivers  and  a  four-wheeled  truck. 

Diameter  of  drivers 60  in. 

8ize  of  cylinders 18  hi.  X  24  in. 

Weighton  drivers 72,800 lbs. 

Steam  pressure 160  lbs. 

Weight  of  reciprocating  parts  : 

Piston  and  rod 285  lbs. 

Cross-head 138  ** 

One-half  main  rod 211  ** 

Total "esilbs. 

On  the  diagram  the  spaces  between  the  horizontal  lines  rep- 
resent 1,000  lbs.,  and  each  vertical  line  6**  of  crank  movement, 
72  lines  in  all  equaling  860**,  or  one  revolution.  The  heavy 
horizontal  line  marked,  **  Normal  weight  on  drivers,"  is  the 
weight— 72,300  Ibs.^arried  on  them,  plotted  from  the  base- 
line. 

In  this  diagram  the  weights  borne  by  each  wheel  have  not 
been  considered,  as  the  effect  of  each  side  of  the  engine  and 
the  combined  or  total  effect  of  all  drivers  has  been  plotted. 
While  the  individual  result  is  slightly  different  when  plotted 
separatelv,  yet  the  total  result  of  one  side  or  of  both  sides  or 
all  the  wheels  is  the  same.  Later  on  the  exact  effect  of  each 
wheel  will  be  considered.  The  speed  of  the  engine  is  assumed 
to  be  60  miles  per  hour.  As  the  drivers  are  60  in.  in  diam- 
eter, the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  will  be  336.  The 
maximum  increase  or  decrease  of  the  normal  weij?ht  on  tho 
drivers  for  one  side  will  be  W  x  R*  X  r  X  .00034  =  634  X 
386*  X  1  X  .00034  =  24,385  lbs.  Referring  to  the  relative 
positions  of  cranks  and  counterweights  shown  toward  the  bot- 
tom of  the  diagram  (on  the  line  marked  25,000,  merely  for  con- 
venience, because  of  the  blank  space  in  the  diagram),  com- 
mencing on  the  extreme  left,  the  counterweight  for  Uie  left 
side  is  shown  down  at  its  lowest  and  the  crank  at  its  highest 
position  at  90*,  both  marked  L,  Consequently,  as  the  unbal- 
anced weight  tends  to  fly  out  radially  from  the  center,  the 
normal  weight— 36,150  lbs.— or  load  borne  on  the  drivers  when 
the  engine  is  at  rest  will  be  increased  by  the  amount  of  the 
centrif u^l  force— 24,885  lbs.— making  a  totatof  60,485  lbs. 

The  base-line  for  one  side  is  the  heavv,  dotted,  horizontal 
line  marked  86,150.  The  vertical  height  from  it  to  the  curved 
lines  marked  right  or  left  will  be  the  weight  on  track  for 
either  side  at  any  position  of  the  crank. 

The  dotted,  curved  line  at  upper  left-hand  comer  of  dia- 
gram marked  left  is  plotted  by  making  the  height  equal ' 
60,485  from  its  dotted  base-line  or  60,485  +  86,150  =  96,685, 
from  the  real  base-line  corresponding  to  the  marginal  figures. 
Following  out  the  motion  of  crank,  from  left  to  right,  the  suc- 
ceeding positions  for  each  45*>  can  be  found  by  multiplving 
the  maximum  centrifugal  force  by  the  Hfie  of  the  angle,  tnus  : 
24.335  X  7,071  =  17,207  lbs.  -f-  36,160  =  53,357  lbs.,  or  if  de- 
sired, the  same  result  can  be  obtained  by  multiplying  by  the 
vertical  ordinates  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  on  the  line  r,  Z.  fig.  2, 
and  dividing  by  the  radius ;  53,857  is  measured  from  the 
dotted  base-line,  or  58,357  +  36,150  from  the  real  base,  and 
the  position  plotted  on  vertical  line  marked  135''  for  left  crank 
anffle. 

At  180°  the  counterbalance  exerts  no  vertical  force,  as  the 
tendency  is  entirelv  horizontal,  and  is  absorbed  or  neutralized 
by  the  reciprocating  parts  when  they  are  equal  in  weight. 
This  position  for  the  curve  on  diagram  is  at  36,150  from  the 
dotted  base  for  one  side,  or  72,800  from  the  real  base-line,  con« 
sequentlv  it  is  located  at  the  intersection  of  the  vertical  line 
for  180°  left  crank  angle  and  the  heavy  horizontal  line  marked 
in  margin  72,800  lbs.  Continuing  the  curve,  the  normnl 
weights  of  engine  at  rest  gradually  diminishes  as  the  counter- 
balance passes  the  horizontal  line  and  approaches  the  upper 
portion  of  wheel.  The  centrifugal  is  exerted  upward,  and 
must  be  deducted  from  the  weight  on  the  drivers,  becoming  a 
minus  quantity,  precisely  as  it  was  plus  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  a  revolution,  followed  on  the  diagram  until  the  mini- 
mum is  reached  at  the  position  of  the  crank  angle  marked  left 
90°,  after  the  wheel  has  completed  half  a  revolution.  The 
intermediate  positions  for  each  5°  can  be  found  in  like  man- 
ner, and  the  location  plotted  on  the  diagram,  making  the 
carved  line  as  shown. 

The  curve  for  right  side  fs  started  at  36,150  lbs.— the  nor- 
mal weight— 90°  ahead  at  the  left,  and  is  plotted  out  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way.    The  two  curves,  then,  for  right  and  left 
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atd«,  ebown  Id  dotied  lines,  represent  the  Independent  effect 
of  tbe  dii  Tin g-wb eels  coupled  togelber  for  aacb  dde.  Owing 
to  the  cranks  belnx  Bet  at  90°  aparl,  and  the  counterbalances 
located  exactly  opposite  thereto,  it  follows  Uiat  when  one 
we  ghC  3  exerting  ts  maiimum  effect  up  or  down  the  oppo- 
site a  de  w  U  be  zero  The  wavelike  increase  or  decrease  of 
weight  can  be  readily  followed  on  tbe  diagram   tbe  curved 


resenting  normal  weight,  and  must  be  plotted  abore  or  below 
that  line,  as  the  combined  effect  of  both  currea,  measured  on 
any  vertical  Kne,  becomes  a  minus  or  plus  auantltj. 

Following  this  combined  curre  from  the  left  to  the  right,  it 
starts  at  24  335  lbs.  above  the  normal,  falling  to  the  normal  at 
one  e  ghtb  of  a  revolution,  because  at  this  point  the  left  Is 
1  207  plus  and  the  rigbt  17,307  minus ;  the  comhined  effect 
is  zero 

Adrancing  now  to  the  next  45°,  the  curve  is  —  24,835  Ibfl., 


sway  the  engioe  from'  side  to  side  aud  swing  It  like  an  in- 
verted pendulum. 

Combining  these  curves,  tbe  line  shown  full  and  marked 
"combined"  Is  formed.  CommenclBg  at  the  left  ol  diagram, 
It  ia  plotted  out  from  the  horizontal  line  marked  7S.300  lbs. 
Dormsl  weight  of  drivers,  and  represents  the  total  effect  of  all 
four  drivers  on  tbe  track,  In  a  length  and  width  of  a  space 
occupied  by  the  driving  wheel-hase.  similar  to  the  ffoor  of  a 
track  scale  on  which  the  drivers  alone  were  being  weighed. 

It  Is  formed  by  measuring  on  all  tbe  vertical  lines  Uie  point 
of  interaection  of  both  curves  for  each  side  from  tlie  line  rep- 


derived  entirely  from  the  right  side,  as  the  left  at  this  position 
is  zero. 

At  the  next  4S°  the  maiimum  decrease  of  weight  is  reached, 
as  the  effect  of  both  cranks  is  the  same,  being  —  17,207  lbs.; 
the  combined  curves  is  -  17,207  X  2  =  34.41*  ibs. ;  this  sub- 
tracted from  72,300  lbs.,  the  weight  on  drivers  at  rest,  leaves 
37.889  Ibs.  as  tbe  mioimum  weight.  Combining  the  curves 
in  a  similar  manner  for  the  remaining  one-half  revolution,  it 
reaches  tbe  normal  weight  again  at  84°,  and  tbe  maximum  in 
180°:  the  weight  islncreascd  by  a  like  amount— vit.,  34,414  + 
73,300  lbs.  give  106,714  lbs.  n 
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From  thts  combined  curre  tbe  altentatlDg  increase  aai]  de- 
crease of  weight  1b  easily  followed  by  the  eye,  tbe  diagram 
being  figured  and  plotted  to  give  It  prominence. 

It  will  be  obserred  that  the  varlaUon  in  weight  during  one- 
halt  rerolution  ia  1011,714  -  37,886  =  68,828  lb«.,  approaching 


aa  fig.  1,  showing  the  effect  of  light  and  heavy  leclprocating 
parts  at  60  miles  per  hour.  Class  of  engines,  weights,  etc., 
are  aame  as  considered  In  fig.  1,  except  tue  heavy  reciprocat- 
Idc  weights  are  tahen  at  589  Ibe.  Insl^d  of  634,  the  dltterence 
being  that  In  the  first  case  half  tbe  actual  weight  of  the  main 


and  almost  reaching  the  wdght  on  the  drivers  when  the  en- 
gine is  at  reet. 

On  fig.  1,  at  the  bottom,  are  shown  curves  Tepresentlng  the 
tractive  force  of  tbe  locomotive,  corrected  for  the  lufiuence  of 
the  reciprocating  narta  daring  one  nvolutlon.  These  are  beat 
and  most  clearly  sliown  in  their  rdatlon  to  the  weight  on  the 
drivers  on  tbe  same  diagram,  and  will  be  conaiderea  at  length 
later  on. 

Fig.  8  repreients  a  diagram  cotutnicted  In  tbe  sane  manner 


rod  is  taken,  and  in  this  the  actual  weight  of  front  end  of  tlio 
same,  so  that  It  would  be  In  harmonv  "nd  could  be  properly 
compared  with  the  lighter  design.  The  effect  of  the  heavy 
parts  is  shown  <n  full,  curved  lines,  marked  loft  689,  right  689, 
combined  589.  Total  increase  of  decreaee  of  weights  each 
Bide  of  engine,  due  to  the  heavy  reciprocating  pnrta.  is  S2,800 
lbs.  Instead  of  24,307,  as  In  fig.  1.  The  combined  effect  of 
these  cm  TBS  to  Increase  or  decrease  tbe  total  weight  resting 
on  the  driving-wheels  is  81,960  lbs.,  making  the  alternations 
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ent  time.  The  light  reciprocating  parts  (420  Iba..  effect  shown 
Id  dotted  liaes)  are  the  esilmsted  welghu  of  re-designed  parte 
combining  lightness  and  ample  slrengili  for  tlie  purnoee, 
which  are  reauced  to  the  Iwat  possible  weight  considered 
practicable  for  cvery-dar  seiTlce.  The  curves  for  each  side, 
representing  the  effect  of  the  parts  weighing  430  lbs.,  Increase 


rod,  it  Is  well  known,  will  give 

material  for  bushing  Is  used,  and     _   ,...   ._    „    ^    ... 

ened  and  ground  perfectlj  true,  and  Qttlug  neatly  In  bushing. 
The  bach  end  of  the  rod  being  merel;  balanced  as  the  rerolving 
weight  Is  not  shown.  The  crosa-h^d  la  represented  In  fig.  6, 
made  of  cast  steel,  with  an  open,  annular,  diagonal  web  ;  (he 
back  and  the  cjlinder-lieads  having  coTreepondlng  projections 
fitting  Into  its  cavities  to  reduce  Its  steam  clearance  spaces  to 
a  mlmoium.  The  weight  of  the  piston  is  carried  by  the  wide, 
cast-iron  packing  ring  and  the  |-1d.  center  aeparailng  Sange, 
so  tliat  the  cast  steel,  eicepl  in  this  narrow  center  piece,  does 
not  come  In  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 
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and  decrease  normal  weights  16,130  lbs.  The  combined  effect 
of  thase  curves  to  increase  or  decrease  the  total  weight  is 
aa.796  Iba.,  making  the  alternations  during  half  a  revolution 
4G,S93  lbs,,  and  the  actual  weight  on  the  drivers  49,604  mini- 
mum and  90,090  maximum. 

These  light  parts  have  never  been  used  collectively  in  ser- 
vice, but  wen  designed  by  the  writer  as  a  practicable  method 
of  reducing  the  excessive  weight  without  venturing  into  any 
doubtful  or  unusual  construction, 

Fig.  4  shows  the  front  end  of  the  main  rod  with  a  solid  bush- 
ing.   The  rod  is  steel,  milled  out  to  an  I  section.   This  form  of 


Cast  steel  is  usually  considered  a  poor  wearing  metal,  and 
its  surfaces,  when  in  sliding  contact  with  other  metals,  ore 
always  protected  by  Babbitt  tin.  brass,  or  other  metals  having 
good  wearing  qualities.  The  piston-rod  Is  of  the  usual  con- 
struction, merely  reduced  la  diameter,  so  ss  to  allow  i  in. 
or  f  in.  wear  and  reduction  In  sIeb  before  It  Is  necessary  to 

It  Is  not  considered  practicable  to  allow  its  diameter  to  be 
lees  than  Zi  in.  (when  worn  out)  for  the  size  of  cylinder  and 
steam  pressure.  The  crass-hsad  Is  of  ca^t  steel,  shown  in 
fig.  6,  with  tinned  wearing  surfaces. 
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As  nearly  all  engines,  with  the  exception  of  those  engaged 
wholly  in  switchiiig  service,  run  forward  almost  entirely,  the 
upper  wearing  surfaces  ha^e  been  made  unusally  large,  and 
the  lower  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  guides  are  represented  by  fig.  7,  and  are  made  of  cast 
iron.  The  upper  one  coders  the  full  width  of  the  cross-head, 
affording  large  bearing  surfaces  and  efficient  protection  from 
dust  ana  dirt.  The  lower  guides  are  supported  by  a  bolt  and 
thimble,  on  account  of  their  narrow  width,  to  prevent  spring- 
ing when  the  engine  is  run  backward. 

The  estimated  weights  are  as  follows  : 

Oast-steel  cross-head  with  key  and  wrist-pin 92.78  lbs. 

Steel  piston-rod  and  nut t 90.86   " 

Cast-steel  piston-head  and  packing  rings 129.20   ** 

Front  half  of  main  rod 97.50   " 

Total 419.79  lbs. 

The  vertical  effect  of  the  counterbalances  is  very  much  In- 
tensified when  a  locomotive  is  hauled  light  with  the  main  and 
side  rods  removed,  being  increased  in  the  exact  proportion  of 
the  amount  of  counterweight  added  to  balance  the  main  and 
side-rods,  the  effect  of  which  must  be  added  to  increase  or  de- 
crease the  weights  already  found,  for  the  vertical  action  of 
the  counterweight  placed  to  balance  the  reciprocating  parts. 
Evidently  in  this  case  each  wheel  should  be  considered  sepa- 
rately, as  the  main  drivers  have  an  excess  of  weight  placed 
there  to  balance  the  back  end  of  the  main  rod. 

Fig.  8  shows  the  curves  plotted  for  the  same  class  of  engines 
before  considered.  The  bsck  drivers  for  right  and  left  side  are 
shown  separately.  The  speeds  are  20,  80.  40,  and  50  miles  per 
hour,  the  latter  being  an  excessive  speed  for  freight  trains, 
liable  sometimes,  to  oe  reached  in  exceptional  cases,  though 
scarcely  ever  exceeded. 

The  normal  weight  on  this  pair  of  wheels  is  17.450  lbs. 

Speed,  20  miles  per  hour;  min.,  15,220  lbs.:  max.,  19,680  lbs. 
I*      3Q     ««       ..       M        .«     ^2,420   '*  ••      22.480   " 

u      4Q     ..        ,i       .*        M       Q51Q   .c  .«      26,890   " 

..      5Q     ..        M       ..        M       3  4QQ   M  M      31420  '• 

Fig.  9  shows  the  curves  plotted  for  main  drivers  at  the  same 
speeds.    Normal  weight  on  drivers,  18,700  lbs. 

• 

Speed,  20  miles  per  hour;  min.,  15,580  lbs.;  max.,  21.870  lbs. 

••      80     "        * 11,560   ••  •'      25,840   " 

**      40     "       *•       ••        "       6,000   *•  **      81.400   '* 

"      50     "         *       ••        "  -  1,140   "  **      88,540  '* 

At  50  miles  per  hour  the  driver  lifts  from  the  track,  the 
weight  being  a  minus  quantity  of  1,140  lbs.;  the  jcur^e  being 
extended  below  the  base-line,  and  the  maximum  weight  38,540 
lbs. 

Fig.  10  shows  the  curves  of  single,  main,  and  back  wheels 
combined  for  each  side,  as  shown  in  the  light  full  lines,  and 
for  the  total  combined  effect  of  all  four  drivers,  shown  in  the 
full  heavy  lines. 

This  diagram  shows  the  lines  for  one  side,  and  both  sides  in 
their  true  relation  to  the  same  base-line,  and  not  from  one 
horizontal  line  with  two  base-lines,  as  in  figs.  1  and  8. 

The  diagram  under  consideration,  made  in  this  manner, 
shows  it  in  a  much  more  graphic  and  clear  manner  than  when 
the  eye  is  confused  by  more  tlian  one  basc-lioe  ;  the  vertical 
distance  showing  at  a  glance  the  exact  amount  on  the  track 
at  any  point  of  the  revolution.  The  normal  weight  on  drivers 
for  one  side  is  86,150  lbs. 

Speed,  20  miles  per  hour;  min.,  80,740  lbs.;  max.,  41,560  lbs. 

"      30     ••        "       "         "     28,980    "  "      48,320    " 

••      40     "        •*       "        ••      14,510    ••  "      57,790    " 

"      50     ••        "       •'        *'       2,340   ••  •'      69,960   " 

In  the  combined  curves  for  all  four  drivers,  the  total  normal 
weight  on  drivers  =  72,300  lbs. 

Speed,  20  miles  per  hour;  min..  64.660  lbs.;  max.,  79,940  lbs. 
"      30     "        ••       *•         **     55.100    "  "      89.500    " 

..      4Q     .*        .«       ..         M     41  7QQ    «.  ..    102.900    " 

"      50     •*        "       "         "     24,500    "  '•    120,100    " 

In  all  these  diagrams  the  full  weight  of  the  reciprocating 
parts  has  been  balanced.  While  this  cannot  be  claimed  to  be 
the  universally  accepted  method  of  counterbalancing,  it  is  by 
no  means  unusual  or  little  used.  Something  less  than  the  full 
weight  of  reciprocating  parts  can  be  used  without  injuring 
materially  the  smooth  running  of  the  engine.  As  the  friction 
of  the  piston  on  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  and  the  packing 
surrounding  the  piston-rod  have,  no  doubt,  some  slight  influ- 
ence in  reducing  the  amount  of  weight  required  to  accurately 


balance  the  horizontal  motion  of  the^c  parts,  the  practice  at 
the  present  time  would  indicate  that  a  very  slight  amount, 
ranging  from  10  to  not  over  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight, 
can  be  omitted  without  iuiurious  jerking;  or  fore-and-aft  irreg- 
ular movement.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  most  promising 
line  of  improvement  lies  in  a  reduction  of  the  weights  of  the 
reciprocating  parts.  It  is  not  an  extravagant  statement  to 
make,  that  by  a  little  careful  designing  a  very  great  reduction 
can  be  made  in  the  weight,  without  impairing  the  efficiency, 
strength  or  durability  of  these  parts.  Much  more  attention 
has  l^en  paid  in  £urope  to  the  reduction  of  weights  of  cross- 
heads  and  pistons  than  in  this  country.  The  tendency  to  the 
use  of  compound  engines  in  the  last  few  years  has  called  at- 
tention to  this  matter  in  a  more  pronounced  manner  than 
would  otherwise  have  occurred,  owing  to  the  enormdusly  in- 
creased weight  and  size  of  cross  heads  and  pistons  used  in  this 
class  of  engines. 

The  weight  of  reciprocating  parts  on  a  number  of  modem 
single-expansion  engines  is  given  below  : 

SIZB  OF  CTUNDBBS. 


^  main-rod... , 

CroMtiead 

Pi«ton  and  rod. 


Total. 
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91 

18 

19 

19 

18 

19 

19 

20 

19 
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34. 
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S8. 
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24. 
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94. 
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84. 

X 

24. 
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94. 

X 

24. 

X 

24. 

X 

24. 

MO 
886 

268 
S6t 
495 

211 
138 
985 

153^ 

190 

27B 

158 

20154 
291 

170 
204 
293 

1«6H 

182 

800 

17934 

138 

890 

«6K 

908 

362 

200 
160 
306 

848)< 

949 

684 

621Hfl443i 

667 

648}^ 

687>ii 

rmn 

666 

20 

X 

24. 


234ji 

206 

309 
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(to  be  CONTnOJED.) 


BOILERS  AND  FEED-PUMPS  OF  TElE  UNITED 
STATES  BATTLESHIP  "TEXAS." 


In  continuation  of  our  description  of  the  machinery,  of  the 
United  States  battleship  Texcts,  we  present  in  this  number  en- 
gravings illustrating  Uie  details  of  the  construction  of  the 
boilers  and  feed-pumps.  Both  were  built  at  the  Richmond 
Locomotive  Works,  of  Richmond,  Ya.*  the  boilers  from  the 
specificatious  furnished  bv  the  department,  and  the  latter  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Mellen,  chief  draftsman  for  the  con- 
tractors. The  boiler  is  of  what  may  be  called  the  standard 
type  for  the  double-ended  boilers  of  all  of  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  differs  only  in  detail  fiom  those  of 
the  Minneapolis  and  other  vessels  heretofore  illustrated  in  the 
pages  of  The  American  Engineer. 

There  are  four  boilers,  each  having  a  mean  diameter  of  14  ft. 
and  a  length  of  18  ft.,  and  with  six  corrugated  furnaces  with 
a  minimum  diameter  of  8  ft.  3  in.  and  a  leoglh  of  6  ft.  8}  in. 
There  are  168  stay  tubes  and  642  ordinary  tubes  in  each  boiler, 
the  length  between  tube  sheets  being  6  ft.  9  in.  The  external 
diameter  of  all  the  tubes  is  2^  in.;  the  ordinary  tubes  are 
No.  9  B.  W.  G.  in  thickness,  and  are  swelled  to  an  outside 
diameter  of  2^^  in.  at  the  front  ends,  the  back  ends  being  ex- 
panded into  the  tube  sheet  and  beaded  over.  The  stay-tubes 
are  reinforced  at  each  end  and  swelled  at  the  front  end  to  a 
diameter  of  2^  in.  Of  these  tubes  144  are  ^  in.  thick,  and  24 
are  f  in.  thick  ;  all  of  them  being  threaded  at  both  ends  to  fit 
the  threads  in  the  tube  sheets,  into  which  they  are  screwed  and 
then  made  tight  bv  expanding  and  beading  over.  All  tube 
spacing  is  fix^  at  the  uniform  distance  of  Si  in.,  both  vertically 
and  horizontally,  and  so  dispose  that  there  are  136  tubes  for 
each  of  the  side  furnaces  and  133  fur  each  center  furnace. 
This  makes  the  efHciency  of  each  furnace  the  same,  and  the 
products  of  combustion  of  each  are  kept  separate  and  apart 
until  they  reach  the  uptake.  For  this  each  furnace  has  its 
own  combustion  chamber  made  of  II  in.  plates,  except  the 
tube  sheets,  which  have  a  thickness  of  |  in. 

The  furnaces  are  of  the  well-known  Fox  corrugated  pattern, 
made  of  one  piece  of  steel  i  in.  thick. .  These  furnaces,  like 
all  others  in  use  on  Ameiican  vessels,  weie  made  by  the  Con- 
tinental Iron  Works,  of  Brook  I  vn,  N.  Y.  The  method  of 
manufacturing  these  corrugated  furnaces  requires  special  skill 
and  special  machinery  in  order  to  do  it  successfully.  The 
sheets  are  first  l»enl  in  ordinary  bending  roUfl,  and  then  the 
longitudinal  seam  is  welded  by  heatiog  the  overlapping  ed^es 
of  tlie  plate  with  furnaces  using  water  gas  as  fuel,  after  which 
the  heated  part  is  passed  between  bending  rolls.  But  little 
hand  work  is  done,  as  hydraulic  rams  and  lifts  are  used 
for  forming  the  weld  and  handling  the  sheet.  After  the 
welding  is  completed  the  shell  is  heated  in  a  circular  and  verti- 
cal gas  furnace  burning  producer  gas,  into  which  the  shell  is 
lowered  by  a  hydraulic  crane.     Here  the  temperature  is  raised 
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to  a  bright  cherry  red,  and  then  the  sbell  la  carried  to  the 
CorrugatlDg  Tolls,  where  In  about  fire  mlnules  the  work  of 
corrugating  1h  completed.  These  rolls  hare  the  genera!  ap- 
pearance of  vertiral  bending  rolla,  eicept  Ibat  the  rolls  are 
corrugated  Instead  of  being  amooUt.  Owln^  to  the  rule  re- 
garding the  size  of  the  corrugatlouB  In  the  furnaces  of  marine 
bollerB,  one  set  of  rolls  Is  eufflcient  to  do  Ihe  work  on  all  sizes 
of  furnaces  and  all  thicknesses  of  sheets.  The  rule,  as  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  United  States  Superrlslug  Inspectors  of  Steam 
Vessels,  is  that  the  corrugallons  shall  have  a  pitch  ot  6  In.  and 
be  li  in.  deep,  and  Ihe  formula  used  for  the  calculation  of 
the  thickness  and  steam  pressure  fs 
14,000 
X  T=  working  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  Inch, 

ia  which 

14,000  =  a  constant ; 

T  =  thickness  in  inches  ; 
D  =  mean  diameter  in  inches. 
This  naturally  slmpliGet  matters  very  much  indeed,  as  there 
>  TsrlatioQ  in  tike  shape,  but  merely  an  Increase  in  the 
e  diameter  or  working  pressure  is 


810  tubes  3t  In.  external  diameter  by  0  ft.  11  in. 

„      long 3,687    sq.ft. 

e  corrugated  furnsces 2«8.9  '■    ■' 

6  combustion  chambers 878,3"     " 

Total 4,338.1  sq.  ft. 

Total  beating  surface  for  four  boilers...  10,912.4  '■    " 

The  grate  bars  are  of  cast  Iron  with  side  bora  of  cast  sleel 
made  to  fit  the  corrugations  of  the  furnaces,  and  with  vronght- 
Iron  bearers.  The  average  dimensions  of  the  grate  bars  ar« 
3  ft.  6  In.  X  6  ft,  0  In.,  which,  for  the  sis  furnaces,  giresan 
area  of  183.9  sq,  ft.,  and  for  the  four  boilers  581,6  sq.  ft. 
Comparing  this  area  with  that  of  the  heating  surface  we  find 
that  the  ratio  between  the  two  is  as  1  to  31.8.  The  area 
through  the  tubes  Is  to  the  grate  suitace  as  1  to  6.9. 

All  plaiea,  rivets,  braces  and  slays  are  of  open.hearth  steel, 
the  tubes  also  beinc  of  steel.  Plates  1^  io-  Inick  are  used  for 
the  shell,  which  Is  oullt  up  of  three  courses,  each  course  being 
composed  of  two  plates.  The  heads  are  ot  three  plates  lir- 
eted,  as  shown  in  the  half-end  elevation  oi  [be  engraving  on 
page  301.  The  upper  and  middle  plales  are  {  In.  thick,  while 
the  lower  one, 'which  Is  flanged  inwardly  at  the  furnaces,  to 
ji  In.  thick.  The  tube  sheets  are  J  in,  thick,  great  care  hav- 
mg  been  taken  to  get  each  pair  accurately  paraTleL    All  of  the 
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In  order  to  get  one  of  the  rolls  through  the  shell,  it  is  lifted 
out  of  tbe  machine  by  a  hydraulic  lift  and  dropped  back  Into 
place  when  the  shell  is  in  position.  The  machine  Is  then 
started,  being  driven  by  its  own  engine.  The  corrugated  roll, 
that  was  taken  out  in  order  to  get  the  shell  in  place,  turns  in 
immovable  bearings,  while  the  other  to  crowded  againsl  It  to 

Sroduce  the  corrugations.  It  requires  about  five  minutes  to 
o  this  work.  Aft«r  tbe  corrugations  are  completed  any  flang. 
Ing  that  may  he  required  for  fastening  to  the  boiler  shell  la 
done,  after  which  it  is  annealed  and  tested  for  leakages. 
Flange  steel  having  a  tensile  strength  of  not  more  than  65,000 
lbs,  per  square  inch  ot  section  is  used  for  all  corrugated  fur- 
There  ate  34  of  those  tumacee  tn  the  boilen  of  the  Texa*,  a 
photo- engraving  of  them  being  shown  on  page  305. 

The  healinR  surface  in  each  of  these  furnaces  is  44.81  sq.  ft,, 
making  368,9  sq,  ft.  for  Ihe  six  furnaces  in  a  bpiler.  The 
heating  surface  of  the  whole  tx>iler  ma;  be  divided  ae  follows  : 


tube  holes  are  slightly  rounded  at  the  edges,  and  the  holes  for 
the  stay-tubes  were  tapped  In  place. 

A  reference  to  tbe  engraving  will  show  the  method  of  stay- 
ing above  Ihe  tubes.  There  ai^e  twenty-one  3^  In,  through 
braces  In  three  horlzonlal  rows  in  each  boiler.  £ach  row  is 
spaced  14  In.  from  center  to  center  horizontally,  except  Ihe 
outer  ones  In  the  bottom  row,  which  are  14}  in.,  the  vertical 
spacing  being  15  in.  The  ends  of  the  braces  are  expanded  lo 
3}  in  diameter,  and  are  provided  with  nuts  both  inside  and 
outside  the  boiler,  the  outer  ones  screwing  up  against  washers 
1  In.  thick  r]vct«d  to  the  heads.  Tbe  tube  sheels  are  also 
staved  by  three  ij  In.  braces  In  each  that  are  swelled  to  2i  In,, 
and  screwed  into  lliem  and  further  secured  by  one  In  the  back 
tube  sheet  and  two  at  Ihe  front,  like  the  through  braces  already 
mentioned.  Finally,  there  are  two  2i  ia.  through  braces  be- 
tween, tlie  furnaces. 

The  staying  of  the  combustion  cbamben  is  effected  by  alay- 
bolts  1|  in.  dhimeter  spaced  8  in.  apart,  both  boritontally  and 
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verticBlly.  The  tops  are  further  stayed  by  bridge  braces  mwio 
of  two  steel  plates  -f^  ia.  thick,  spaced  H  la.  apart  bettreen 
ceoterg  The  bottom  of  the  combuBtion  chamber  Is  sUffened 
by  angles,  and  all  braces  are  weldless. 

The  iDngitudinal  seams  of  the  shellarebutted  with  welts  both 
inside  and  outside  ^  la.  thick  treble  riveted.  This  lesres  the 
plate  with  f)3  per  cent,  of  its  origloal  strength,  while  the  rlrets, 
wlilch  are  1^  In,  diameter,  drlTcn  In  holes  lA  In-  diameter, 
possess  8S  per  cent,  oE  the  same  streugth.  The  ctrciimCereQ' 
Uai  joints  are  lapped  and  double  riveted,  the  furnace  jolnla 
and  combustioa  chambers  single  riveted.  In  order  to  avoid 
atraioB  In  the  material,  the  spe- 
ciQcatioQs  required  that  the 
shell  plates  should  not  be 
sheared  nearer  the  finished 
edge  tlian  a  distance  equal  to 
half  the  thickness  of  the  plate 
along  the  circumferential 
seam,  nor  nearer  than  the 
thickness  along  the  longitu- 
dinal seam,  and  alt  rivet  holes 
in  the  shell  were  drilled  in 
place  after  trending. 

Each  boiler  hastwolt-in.  x 
IS-lu.  manholea  In  each  head, 
and  a  IS-ln.  X  16  In.  manhole 
in  the  shell  near  the  top  of  the 
middle  section,  in  addition  to 
which  there  are  (our  S-ln.  X 
4'ln.  hand-holea  fn  each  head. 

The  boilers  are  divided  Into 
tour  groups,  each  In  a  Beparate 
water-tight  compartmeiit, 
with  athwart  ship  flre-rooms 
entered  through  suitable  air- 
locks. 

All  of  theexternal  Qttlngsof 
the  boilers  are  of  composition 
metal,  and  are  flanged  and 
throueh  riveted  or  bolted. 
EachDoller  has  an  Internal 
brass  drj-pipe  &§  in.  Internal 
diameter  and  No.  14  B.  W.  G. 
thick.  It  is  perforated  on  its 
upper  side  with  longitudinal 
alils  3  in.  long,  \  in.  wide,  and 
i  in,  between  slits.  There  are 
two  4i  in.  spring  safety-valves 
on  each  shell  but  in  oue  case, 
and  the  springs  of  the  same 
have  such  a  length  that  the 
valves  can  lift  one-eighth  of 
their  diameter  at  150  lbs. 
pressure. 

Each  boiler  la  further  prO' 
vtded  with  zinc  protectors. 
There  are  dS  rolled  zinc  plates, 
each  8  In.  X  16  in.  X  i  In.  in 
each  boiler.  They  are  bolted 
towrought'lronslrapsclamped 
to  the  stays.  Each  strap  Is 
died  bright  where  it  comes  In 
contact  with  the  zinc  and  slay, 
the  latter  being  alsofiled  bright 
at  the  contact  point.  After 
they  were  bolted  in  place  the 
outside  of  the  Joints  were  made 
water-tight  by  paint  or  ce- 

After  tlie  boilers  were  fin- 
ished at  the  Ilichmond  Loco- 
motive Works,.  It  was  neces- 
Esry  to  construct  a  special  car 
in  order  to  transport  Iheni  to 
B  wharf  on  the  Jsmes  River,  whence  they  were  to  be  shipped 
to  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  This  ear  is  shown  In  the  en- 
graving that  Ib  reproduced  from  a  photograph,  and  is  on  page 
307.  As  there  is  a  tunnel  between  the  works  and  the  wharf 
they  were  obliged  to  make  the  car  very  low.  To  accomplish 
this  they  took  two  ordinary  diamond  liuctu  and  fltted  a  frame 
composed  of  heavy  timbers  around  the  outside,  keeping  them 
down  as  low  as  possible.  Heavy  pieces  at  the  truck  bolsters 
carried  the  center  plates,  and  the  boilers  were  carried  at  the 

Closely  allied  with  the  boilers  are  the  feed-pumpa,  and  those 
illustrated  were  designed  by  Mr.  Mellen  for  this  parllculai 
place.    Itoooi  Is  very,  precious  on  the  Ttxa»,  and  the  pumpe 


are  ifiade  to  occupy  the  least  possible  ai 

same  pattern  was  used  for  feed,  fire  bl_  .. 

being  13  all  told  of  the  design  Illustrated, 

each  fire  room  for  main   and   auxiliary  feed-pumps, 

dimensions  are  : 


Diameter  of  steam  cylinders. . 


it  right  angles,  and 


FIHB,  BILGE  AMD  FBBD  PUMPS,  UNITED  8TATB9  BATTLE3BIP  "TEXAS." 


against  the  boiler  pressure.  At  first  It  was  lnt«nded  to  fit 
them  with  lly-wheels,  in  order  to  steady  the  motion,  but  this 
was  found  to  be  unnecessary.  The  pumps  are  so  designed 
that  the  packing  of  the  water  pistons  can  be  reached  from  the 
tops  of  the  cylinders.  The  main  feed-pumps,  which  are  in 
the  after  fire-room,  are  fed  from  the  feed  tanks  only,  but  the 
auxiliary  pumps,  local«d  in  Uie  forward  fire-room,  are  con- 
nected to  draw  from  the  ses.  feed  tank,  bitgc  or  boilers  at  will, 
and  to  deliver  either  into  the  auxiliary  feM-plpe,  fire  main  or 
overboard.  As  fire  pumps  they  can  be  worked  under  a  steam 
pressure  of  SO  lbs,  per  square  IncL  Each  pump  has  abr«idlh 
over  all  of  i  ft.  1  in.,  and  elands  1  ft.  10  in.  out  trom  the  par. 
titlon  against  wliich  it  is  bolted. 
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By  Leopold  Kibsch. 

((^niliiti4il /fan  paB4  J9i.) 

Speeiea  Detail  Effming  tha  Contact  of  Ifui  PoijtU,—We  bave 
mid  that  tbe  ceatral  ecceatrics  ought  to  effect  a  contact— that 
istoaaj,  Ihe^  ought  to  bring  up  against  tbe  malD-rail  with- 
out causing  the  destruction  or  the  serious  wearing  of  an;  Im- 
portant part  wbaisoever  of  the  operaciag  mediaolam  of  the 
switch  apparatus.  Furlhermore,  (lie  homing  of  an  eccentric 
ought  never  to  be  bejond  the  control  of  the  Bwltdiiuan. 
Finally,  the  Sual  wearing,  which  1b  caused  by  this  Btriking  of 
a   polot,  should   be  easily  and  qaickly  (aten  up.     We  have 


"T^ 


T 


tulBlled  these  coadltions  to  our  own  Ballsfactlon  In  the  follow- 
ing way  :  In  our  eccentrics  the  two  poiats  are  fastened  to 
§  ether  by  Ihree  conoectlog  tie-bars.  We  have  faeteued  the 
rat  of  these  lie  bars  to  the  operating  rod  by  means  of  a  Qxed 
forh,  A,  and  a  pin,  B  (ag.  3).  This  pin  B  is  strong  enough  to 
guarantee  the  solidity  of  the  two  tie  bare,  which  are  fastened 
together  under  ordinary  circumstances  ;  but  it  is  not  as  strong 
as  tbe  other  parts  of  tbe  operating  mecbanism,  so  lliat  in  case 
of  cramping  it  is  destroyed  by  sheariog  without  resulting  in 
aoy  serious  Injury  to  the  other  parts.  It  is  enough  to  have  a 
numt)er  of  these  pins  on  hana  In  order  that  the  breakages 
which  are  Ihus  caused  may  be  quickly  repaired. 

Id  caseot  runniag  through  the  points  the  operating  rod  re- 
mains moliouleas  while  the  connecting  bars  are  displaced  with 
tbe  points.  We  have  profited  by  this  fact  to  notiiy  the  signal- 
man of  every  case  which  occurs,  even  though  It  may  be  In  fals 
ioimedlate  neighborhood.  In  order  lo  do  this,  tbe  connecting 
bat  carries  a  piece,  C,  In  the  form  of  a  T,  which  turns  about 
tbe  croaalng  point  of  Its  two  branches.     Two  of  these  are 

E1ac«d  parallel  to  tbe  connecting  bar,  and  end  lo  an  eye  which 
I  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  steel  wire.  The  third  arm  Is  placed 
at  right  angles  to  llie  tie  bars,  and  lias  an  oblong  opening  at 
its  end,  into  whicli  a  button  fastened  on  the  operatiuE  rod  can 
move.  The  two  ends  of  the  wire  or  chord,  above  referred  to, 
unite  into  one.  which  passes  over  a  pulley  and  is  fastened  to 
the  end  of  the  Blieare  E,  between  the  blades  of  which  the  trans- 
mitting wire  of  tbe  mecbanism  passes.  When  everything  Is 
working  uoniiallv  the  Lie  rods  and  (.be  operaliug  bar  move  to- 
getber  in  parallel  directions,  consequently  the  part  C  moves. 
but  does  not  turn  about  its  center,  and  Cue  enaof  the  shears 
remalaa  immovable.  But  if  It  strikes,  the  tie  bar  slides  over 
tbe  operating  bar.  the  piece  C  turns  and  pulla  upon  the  chord, 
so  that  the  aheare  closes  ItB  jaws  and  cut^  off  the  transmitting 
wire.  Finally,  in  the  cabin  the  locking  bar  falls  and  fastens 
the  levers  which  control  the  switch  points  that  have  just  been 
Injured.  In  order  (o  bring  the  apparatus  back  Into  good  work- 
ing condition,  a  piece  of  sleel  wire  of  a  given  lengUi,  supplies 
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of  which  are  kept  In  the  signal  cabins,  Is  put  back  to  take  (lie 
place  of  that  portion  which  was  cut  off  in  ibe  shears. 

Special  ArraTigemmt*  for  Temporarily  Locking  the  Pointt.~ 
It  Is  sometimes  necessary  to  have  such  a  relationship  between 
(be  signal  aud  an  eccentric,  that  the  position  of  Ihe  point  can- 
not be  changed  after  a  signal  has  been  set  to  clear  until  the 
(ralu  has  passed  the  said  point.  It  Is  especially  desirable  (bat 
thlB  should  be  done  at  small  slations  on  single-track  roads. 
The  arrangement  used  should  be  such  tliat  only  the  sinele 
openlbg  wire  for  Ihe  signal  can  be  used  :  It  ought  to  be  Inde- 
pendent of  the  closing  wire  of  the  signal  i  finally,  it  ought  to 
be  brought  back  Into  the  norinal  pwltlon  by  the  train  or  by 

To  satisfy  all  these  conditions  of  the  problem,  we  add  an 
operating  mecbanism  to  the  eccentric  consisting  of  the  follow- 
ing parls.  On  the  horizontal  rotating  shaft  A  (tig.  i),  located 
at  right  angles  to  the  track  and  close  to  Ihe  part  which  moves 
the  eccentric,  we  key  a  crank,  B.  and  a  fork,  B,  to  one  end, 
white  at  the  other  end  we  have  a  cam,  if,  which  can  move  In 
one  direction  only,  and  the  pedal  B  that  turns  freely  atK>ut 
the  shaft  A.  The  opening  wire  of  the  signal  passes  along  the 
plan  oF  rotation  of  tiie  crank  B,  above  which  it  is  replac^  by 
an  iron  bar,  C,  carrying  a  small  tappet,  e,  which  can  only  turn 
Id  one  direction.  Wlien  the  opening  wire  is  drawn  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow,  the  lappet  c  engages  the  ciank  S  and 
carries  it  over  Into  the  position  Indicated  oy  the  dotted  tines  : 
when  (be  wire  ia  hauled  In  the  opposite  direction,  the  lappet  e 
lies  along  the  bar  which  passes  above  Ihe  crank  B  witiiout 
carrying  It  with  it  In  Its  movement. 

The  shaft  A  la  turned  by  the  movement  of  the  crank  B  and 
rusee  the  fork  B,  which  thus  locks  tbe  operating  portions  of 
the  point,  and  the  pedal  E  rises  until  it  occupies  the  position 
indicated  by  the  dntled  line.  When  the  train  reaches  tbe 
point  it  pushes  the  pedal  E,  the  fork  D,  and  the  crank  B  back 
into  their  original  position,  and  the  point  la  again  free.  If. 
for  any  reason,  a  ugnal.  which  has  been  set  to  clear,  should 
be  brought  back  to  the  danger  position  before  the  train  passes 
there  Is  nothing  to  hinder  it ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  closing  of 
the  signal,  the  point  will  be  left  locked  In  the  position  which 
it  occupiei  at  the  time  the  signal  was  opened.  In  order  to 
tree  it  a  man  muat  go  to  tbe  point,  and  with  his  foot  or  hand 
push  down  the  pedal  E.  On  the  other  hand.  If  the  signal  has 
not  been  set  to  clear.  It  will  be  necessary  to  raise  the  pedal  E 
by  hand,  aud  then  the  latter  will  fall  of  itself  Into  Its  proper 
position,  and  the  point  will  l>o  free. 

AyWy  Dmict  for  PTtventing  a  Premalvre  Movement  of  ihe 
iWn(.— When  an  eccentric  is  some  dlslance  from  the  operat- 
ing station  or  some  obstruction  Intercepts  the  line  of  sight,  It 
ia  frequently  quite  dlfllcult  for  the  signalman  to  determine 
with  certainty  whether  the  entire  (rain  has  cleared  the  point 
or  not.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  in  order  to  prevent  a  prema(ure 
moyement.  we  set  a  detector  bar.  A  (fig.  6),  ahead  of  the  point, 
and  move  it  by  the  same  method  of  transmission  as  tbe  point 
itself  Is  moved.  This  bar  la  carried  by  a  number  of  larger  or 
smaller  betl  cranks  B,  turning  about  their  angle  Q  ;  alflhese 
bell  cranks  are  coupled  togetiier  by  a  bar,  H;  the  bar  can  be 
moved  from  lop  down  or  frem  bottom  up,  but  by  the  means 
adopted  the  movement  is  communicated  uniformly  to  all  parts 
of  the  bar  without  producing  any  dead  points.     The  center  of 


rotation  A,  of  one  of  the  end  bell  cranks  B,  is  extended  out 
toward  operating  mechanism  of  the  points,  and  eods  In  this 
direction  in  the  crank  2>  provided  with  the  cam  E.  Tbe 
weight  of  the  bar  A  tends  to  push  the  cam  E  up.  and  this  con- 
sequently presses  against  the  eccentric  F  that  can  describe  a 
complete  revolution,  and  which  is  rigidly  fastened  to  the  pul- 
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ley  G^  having  two  grooves  over  which  the  transmission  wire 
passes.  While  the  transmission  wire  is  doing  its  regular  work, 
the  pulley  Q  and  the  cam  F  turn  on  themselves,  and  the  cam  E 
is  lowered  and  then  rises  while  the  bar  A  is  rapidlv  lifted.  It 
remains  motionless  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  then  comes 
back  to  its  initial  position.  The  perimeter  of  the  cam  jP*  is  so 
outlined  that  the  three  periods  of  movement  of  the  \m.t  A  corre- 
spond respectively  to  the  three  periods  of  movement  of  the 
operating  mechanism  of  the  point.    If  a  car  wheel  is  .above 
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any  part  of  the  bar  A  it  cannot  rise ;  the  cam  E,  and  conse- 
quently the  cam  F,  the  pulley  G  and  the  transmitting  wire 
are  locked  before  the  point  begins  to  move. 

By  grouping  these  different  details  it  is  possible  with  a 
single  lever  to  operate  the  point,  and  at  the  same  time  do  away 
with  every  false  motion  and  prevent  a  premature  movement 
of  the  point. 

MeehanUm  for  Operating  the  Semiphore  Signals. — The  ends 
of  the  two  transmitting  wires  are  fixed  respectively  to  a  point 
on  the  outside  perimeter  of  the  puUeys  A  and  B  (fig.  6),  which 
turn  freely  on  the  same  shaft,  located  at  the  foot  of  ;the  mast. 
Each  of  these  pulleys  carries  a  small  central  drum  about  which 
a  wire  that  runs  up  along  the  mast  is  bent  in  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  transmitting  wire.  One  of  these  others  is 
attached  to  the  ends  of  the  click  lever  (7.  This  click  C7,  which 
can  turn  and  which  rests  freely  on  the  shaft  of  the  arm,  ends 
at  one  end  in  an  eyelet  C,  to  which  the  closing  wire  is  fast- 
ened, and  at  the  other  end  in  a  hook,  H,  over  which  a  loop  in 
the  opening  wire  is  hooked.  This  click  also  carries  a  but- 
ton, E,  which  slides  through  an  oblong  opening  made  in  the 
crank  />,  which  is  keyed  to  the  shaft  01  the  semiphore.  The 
weights  of  the  arm  and  its  counterweight  are  regulated,  so 
that  the  arm  has  a  constant  tendency  to  rise  into  the  danger 
position.  During  the  first  third  of  the  stroke  of  the  operating 
wire  the  arm  remains  motionless,  the  click  simply  turns  about 
the  shaft  of  the  arm,  and  its  button  E  moves  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  slot  in  the  crank  D;  then  the  connections  are  made, 
the  click  lever  continues  to  turn,  while  its  button  i?  draws 
the  crank  D  down  with  it,  and  consequently  the  arm  is  also 
moved. 

Whatever  may  be  the  position  of  the  arm  at  this  moment, 
if  the  transmitting  wire  is  broken,  the  click  leaves  the  shaft 
of  the  arm  and  turns  about  the  button  J7,  and  the  arm  remains 
in  or  is  automatically  drawn  up  to  the  danger  position.  Until 
the  broken  wire  is  repaired  the  arm  remains  ngidly  fastened. 
As  the  locking  bar  has  also  fallen  in  the  cabm  at  the  same 
time,  the  signalman  is  notified  of  the  injury  which  has  taken 
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place,  and  it  is  rendered  impossible  for  him  to  set  the  signals 
in  such  a  way  that  there  can  be  any  danger  whatever. 

Mechanism  for  Operating  Distance  Signals. — Our  distance 
signals  are  composed  of  a  rectangular  disk,  fixed  upon  a  verti- 
cal mast  which  can  turn  through  an  arc  of  90°,  and  are  always 


locked,  in  either  one  or  the  other  of  their  extreme  positions  by 
the  operating  mechanism.  The  latter  is  similar  in  everv  par- 
ticular, even  In  its  dimensions,  to  the  operating  mechanism  of 
the  points  which  we  have  just  described  ;  and  it  differs  only 
in  principle  in  certain  details  intended  to  bring  the  signal 
back  to  danger  in  case  of  the  breakage  of  either  of  the  trans- 
mitting wires.  The  rack  bar  ends  in  two  floating  levers  A 
and  B  (fig.  7),  which  can  turn  about  either  of  their  extremi- 
ties, and  are  fastened  to  each  other  bv  the  rod  6^.  The  float- 
ing lever  A  is  provided  with  an  eye  I),  into  which  the  end  of 
the  closing  wire  Is  fastened,  and  the  floating  lever  B  carries  an 
open  hook  E  over  which  the  loop  at  the  end  of  the  opening 
wire  is  hooked.  The  distance  of  the  eyes  from  the  points  of 
rotation  of  these  floating  levers  Is  regulated,  so  that  under  nor- 
mal conditions  the  two  floating  levers  are  inclined  as  shown 
in  the  engraving.  If  the  opening  wire  breaks  when  the  signal 
is  at  danger,  the  signal  remains  motionless  :  if,  at  the  moment 
of  rupture  the  signal  is  at  dear,  it  is  immediately  drawn  back 
to  the  danger  position. 

If  the  closing  wire  breaks,  the  two  floating  levers  A  and  B 
turn  about  their  inner  end,  and  the  eye  of  the  opening  wire 
slips  off  of  the  hook  E.  If  at  this  instant  the  signal  is  at  dan- 
ger, it  remains  there  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  Is  standing  at 
clear,  it  is  drawn  up  to  danger  by  the  small  counter- 
weight F,  At  the  same  time  the  signalman  is  notified  of  the 
fact  by  the  fall  of  the  locking  bar,  which  fastens  all  of  the 
levers  which  are  connected  with  this  movement. 

Expansion  Compensator. —In  order  to  put  our  transmissions 
outside  of  the  pale  of  the  influence  of  the  variations  of  temper- 
ature, we  have  had  recourse  to  an  arrangement  shown  by  the 
accompanying  fig.  8.  Each  of  the  two  transmitting  wires 
passes  over  three 
pulleys  A,  B,  O. 
The  two  pullevs  A 
and  B  turn  about 
fixed  shafts.  The 
shaft  of  the  pulley 
C7can  be  displaced 
vertically;  it  is 
placed  in  a  stirrup, 
which  is  constantly 
pulled  down  by  the 
counterweight  E. 
This  counterweight 
is  hung  on  the  end 
of  a  steel  chord 
which  passes  over  a 
hauling  pulley,  D, 
carried  by  the  stir- 
rup, and  whose  op- 
posite end  is  fasten- 
ed ati?*.  Finally,  the 
stirrup  is  provided 
on  its  lower  side  by 
the  lateral  spurs 
H;  it  carries  the 
pulleys  C  and  D  of 
the  two  wires  be- 
longing to  the  same 
system  of  transmis- 
sion, and  it  moves 
between  two  ver- 
tical guides  which 
are  provided  with  a 
series  of  teeth  for  the  purpose  of  checking  its  motion. 

When  it  is  at  rest  the  two  wires  have  practicsdly  the  same 
tension,  and  the  stirrup  which  hangs  almost  vertically  can 
move  freely  between  its  two  guides ;  the  wires  can  then 
lengthen  or  shorten  at  will.  When  a  strain  is  put  upon  one 
of  the  wires  the  equilibrium  is  broken  and  the  stirrup  is  swung 
to  the  right  or  the  left,  until  its  spur  catches  in  one  of  the 
lateral  teeth  of  its  guides.  The  stirrup  then  becomes  fixed, 
and  its  rigidity  increases  with  the  strain  that  is  put  upon  the 
wire.  By  using  a  convenient  spacing  between  the  pulleys 
A  and  B  and  varying  the  weight  of  the  counterpoise  E  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  length  of  the  transmission,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  keep  the  wire  under  a  constant  tension,  or  at  least  to 
render  the  variations  between  the  extreme  tension  so  insignifi- 
cant as  to  be  practically  of  no  account.  This  compensator, 
although  very  light,  is  very  strong.  It  is  inexpensive ;  its 
action  is  constant,  and  it  is  subject  to  no  disarrangement.  It 
can  be  placed  in  the  narrowest  passage  allowed  for  the  swing- 
ing of  the  wires  either  below  the  ground  or  above. 

Owing  to  the  apparatus  which  we  have  just  described,  and 
in  view  of  the  efficiency  which  has  been  demonstrated  by  am- 
ple experience,  we  believe  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  appara- 
tus used  by  the  Grand  Central  Railway  of  Belgium  fundshes 
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an  entirely  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  operating 
signals  and  points  at  a  distance  by  means  of  wire  transmis- 
sions. The  first  applications  were  made  for  small  stations  on 
single-track  lines.  In  many  of  these  small  stations  the  local 
traffic  is  insignificant.  Nevertheless,  the  increase  in  traffic 
and  the  amount  of  switching  of  trains  required  the  presence 
of  a  man  at  each  end  of  the  station  to  operate  the  entrance  sig- 
nal and  the  entering  points.  These  men  were  unoccupied  dur- 
ing the  greater  portion  of  the  day.  The  use  of  the  apparatus 
which  we  have  just  described  permits  the  operation  of  the 
eccentrics  for  the  switches  and  the  signals  for  entering  and 
leaving  to  be  brought  together  in  the  office  of  the  station 
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master  or  near  it,  and  their  operation  be  intrusted  to  the 
station  agent.  With  a  six-lever  apparatus,  costing  on  an 
average  about  $1000,  it  is  possible  to  save  the  wages  of  one 
man,  besides  eonnderMy  increasing  th^  safety  of  the  Bertice, 
The  management  of  the  Grand  Central  Railway  of  Belgium 
has  also  extended  the  applications  of  the  apparatus  in  ques- 
tion, especially  in  the  stations  at  Ylodrop  and  Maestricht.  In 
the  first  case  the  signals  and  corresponding  points  were  not 
only  brought  together,  but  the  operation  of  different  eccen- 
trics were  placed  upon  a  belt-line  track  that  was  used  in  mak- 
ing up  trains. 
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It  is  well  known  that  locks  as  ordinarily  constructed  have 
two  very  serious  disadvantages — namely,  the  slight  difference 
in  level  possible  between  the  two  sections  of  the  canal  and  the 
large  consumption  of  water.  These  disadvantages  are  espe- 
cially felt  where  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  very  considerable 
difference  in  level  in  a  short  length,  and  where  water  is  fre- 
quentlv  lacking  for  feeding  the  locks  and  thus  raisins  or  low- 
ering boats  from  one  level  to  the  other.  The  engineers  of 
bridges  and  highways  in  France  have  been  compelled,  in  cer- 
tain instances  that  were  particularly  difficult,  to  resort  to  other 
means,  and  have  designed  machinery  for  transferring  boats 
from  the  upper  level  to  the  lower  level  and  back  again  in 
some  other  manner  than  by  that  of  locks — that  is  to  say,  in 
some  other  way  than  by  allowing  the  boats  to  settle  down  by 
lowering  the  level  of  the  water.  Up  to  a  very  recent  period 
it  was  onlv  in  America,  (Germany,  England  and  France  that 
systems  of  this  kind  have  been  adopted  in  any  way.  In 
America  on  the  Morris  Canal,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
in  the  Prussian  Oberland  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula, 
boats  have  been  raised  on  a  car  moving  up  an  inclined  plane. 
In  Scotland,  on  the  Mouckland  Canal  at  Black  Hill,  boats  have 
also  been  raised,  in  a  cradle  on  wheels,  up  an  inclined  plane. 

A  later  system,  built  after  the  plans  of  the  weil-known  Eng- 
lish enrineers,  L.  &  E.  Clark  ana  G.  Stand  field,  and  which  in 
our  opinion  is  fully  as  well  designed  and  no  less  practical,  has 
been  built  near  Nortwich  at  Anderton  in  Cheshire,  England. 


It  consists  of  a  cradle  wherein  the  boat  is  lifted  perpendicu- 
larlv  by  a  piston  driven  by  water  power. 

The  same  system  of  Clark  lifts,  similar  to  those  of  Stand- 
field,  was  adopted  in  1882  in  France,  at  Fontinettes,  in  the 
Department  of  the  North,  on  the  Naufosse  Canal,  effecting  a 
communication  between  the  port  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  with 
Lille  and  Belgium  on  one  hand,  and  Paris  and  the  basin  of  the 
Seine  on  the  other.    « 

In  1888,  and  we  think  this  is  the  most  recent  application 
which  has  been  made  of  this  kind  of  installation,  the  Central 
Canal  in  Belgium,  which  connects  the  canal  from  Charleroy 
to  Brussels  with  the  canal  running  from  Mons  to  Cond6,  has 
also  been  provided  with  hvdraulic  lifts  for  boats  built  after 
the  Anderton  tvpe,  but  slightly  modified  in  certain  details. 

Let  us  see,  then,  of  what  the  lift  or  hydraulic  elevator  de- 
signed by  Messrs.  Clark  and  Standfield  consists.  This  installa- 
tion practically  includes  two  cradles,  kind  of  immense  rec- 
tangular basins  full  of  water,  tight  at  the  sides  and  closed  at  the 
ends  by  very  tight  gates,  so  that  no  water  can  escape.  Each 
of  these  cradles  or  basins  is  carried  at  its  center  by  a  piston 
which  moves  in  a  large  cvlinder.  The  two  presses  are  con- 
nected in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  cradles  hold  each  other 
in  equilibrium.  When  a  conununication  is  opened  between 
the  two  by  means  of  a  pipe  provided  with  a  cut-off  valve,  tlie 
two  cradles  can  be  alternately  raised  or  lowered  to  the  top  or 
bottom  level.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  the  upper  cradle  is 
loaded,  and  the  actual  method  of  doing  this  is  to  put  more 
water  in  so  that  it  thus  becomes  the  heavier,  breaks  the  equilib- 
rium, and  descends  to  the  lower  level,  driving  the  other  cradle 
at  the  same  time  to  the  upper  level.  The  elevators  are  thus 
operated  like  an  immense  Roberval  balance,  whose  platforms 
are  these  metallic  cradles. 

At  Anderton  the  dimensions  of  the  cradles  are  as  follows  : 
Length,  75  ft. ;  breadth,  16  ft.  8i  in. :  depth,  6  ft.  li  in.  When 
the  cradles  are  at  the  lower  end  of  their  stroke  they  are  im- 
mersed in  the  lower  lock.  At  the  upper  end  they  abut  against 
a  metallic  aqueduct  against  the  face  of  which  a  round  piece 
of  rubber  is  fastened  having  a  diameter  of  8  in.  The  rising 
cradle  comes  up  against  this  rubber,  compressing  it,  and  thus 
forming  a  tight  joint.  The  pistons  of  the  cradles  are  made  of 
cast  iron,  and  the  hydraulic  cylinders  in  which  they  move  are 
of  the  same  material.  The  weight  of  the  contained  water  is 
about  2^  tons.  At  the  two  ends  of  the  cradles  the  iron  gates 
slide  in  vertical  grooves  and  rest  against  a  rubber  packing  by 
which  the  tightness  of  the  basin  Is  obtained.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  cradles  from  turning  they  are  guided  in  their  vertical 
movement  at  the  four  corners  by  cast-iron  shoes  sliding  agidnst 
columns  of  the  same  material 

The  lift  at  Anderton  was  put  into  service  in  July,  1879,  and 
worked  regularly  up  to  April  18,  1882,  at  which  time  it  was 
accidentally  disabled  by  the  breakage  of  one  of  the  cast-iron 
cvlinders,  an  accident  which  was  soon  repaired.  The  fracture 
that  occurred,  as  was  shown  by  an  examination  of  the  cylinder 
after  the  accident,  was  due  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  cast  iron 
and  to  the  fact  that,  the  foundations  at  the  bottom  of  the  cvl- 
inder were  made  of  soft  wood  that  had  crushed  in,  thus  de- 
veloping strains  in  the  metal.  After  the  necessary  repairs  had 
been  made  it  is  reported  that  the  lift  at  Anderton  continued 
to  give  very  good  results  In  service. 

Messrs.  Clark  &  Standfield  have  furthermore  perfected  their 
system  by  doing  awav  with  the  immersion  of  me  descending 
cradle  into  the  lower  lock,  by  causing  it  to  descend  into  a  dry 
basin,  and  by  balancing  the  two  cradles  in  their  every  position 
by  means  of  compensators.  The  expense  of  the  construction 
of  the  Anderton  hft  was  : 

Metallic  portions $139,840 

Foundations  and  masonry 90,060 

Total % $229,900 

The  time  for  lifting  a  boat  with  the  Anderton  lift  is  about 
eight  minutes,  and  it  requires  one  hour  and  80  minutes  at 
Rounton,  near  Anderton,  to  pass  over  the  same  difference  in 
level  by  means  of  locks. 

At  Fontinettes,  in  the  Department  of  the  North  of  France, 
where  the  difference  in  level  is  43  ft.  8i  in.,  the  descending 
cradle  drops  into  a  dry  basin,  and  the  two  cradles  are  held  in 
equilibrium  by  means  of  compensators.  The  dimensions  of 
these  cradles  are  as  follows  :  Length,  182  ft.  lOi  in.;  breadth, 
18  ft.  4i  in. ;  depth  of  water,  6  ft.  6f  In. 

The  dry  joint  between  the  aqueduct  and  the  end  of  the 
cradle  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  kind  of  rubber  bolster  fast- 
ened to  the  face  of  the  aoueduct,  and  which  is  inflated  by 
means  of  compressed  air,  thus  closing  the  joint  between  the 
cradle  and  the  aqueduct  The  gates  at  the  end  of  the  cradle 
are  raised  vertically  by  hvdrauhc  presses  which  give  them  a 
very  rapid  movement.    The  danger  of  using  cast  iron  for  the 
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manufacture  of  the  presses  having  been  brought  into  notice 
by  the  Anderton  accident,  the  Fontinettes  presses  are  made  of 
rolled  steel.  The  cylinder  is  formed  of  nngs  rolled  without 
any  weld  of  a  rectangular  section,  having  a  thickness  of  2.2  in. 
and  a  height  of  5.5  in.  The  rings  are  let  into  one  another  for 
half  their  thickness  by  a  joint  .2  in.  in  heifcht.  The  ties  con- 
necting the  upper  and  lower  sections  are  made  of  hammered 
cast  steel.  The  steel  used  for  the  mam»facture  of  the  sections 
has  a  tensile  strength  of  85.800  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  has 
an  elongation  at  the  point  of  lupture  of  12  per  cent.  In  order 
to  make  sure  that  the  tightness  of  the  press  is  as  perfect  as 
possible,  an  internal  lining  of  copper  has  been  put  in  that  has 
a  thickness  of  .1  in.  and  is  made  of  a  single  piece.  This  sys- 
tem of  elevator  is  very  expensive,  rising  to  a  total  of  $210,000, 
which  may  be  itemized  as  follows  :  $120,000  for  the  metallic 
portions  and  $90,000  for  the  foundations  and  masDnry. 

According  to  the  reports  the  time  of  passage  of  boats  at 
Fontinettes  is  not  more  than  about  19  minutes  by  the  lift,  while 
previously  it  was  one  hour,  49  minutes  when  done  by  means 
of  five  locks.  The  saving  in  time  thus  realized  is,  therefore, 
a  very  important  one. 

In  Belgium,  on  the  Central  Canal  at  Louviere,  the  difference 
in  level  overcome  by  means  of  hydraulic  lifts  is  about  217  ft. 
2  in.  in  a  distance  of  5  miles.  Of  these  lifts,  of  which  there 
are  four,  and  which  have  a  capacitor  of  lifting  boats  of  about 
890  tons  capacity,  three  have  a  possible  height  of  fall  of  55  ft. 
6.5  in.,  and  the  fourth  has  a  height  of  fall  of  68  ft  7f  in.  The 
cradles  have  a  length  of  142  ft.,  a  breadth  of  19  ft.,  and  a 
depth  of  water  of  7  ft.  10^  in.  They  are  guided  in  their  verti- 
cal movement  independently  of  the  center  guiding,  by  metallic 
columns  bound  together  by  means  of  handsome  foot-bridges 
that  give  it  great  strength  in  all  directions.  The  pistons, 
which  are  of  cast  iron,  as  in  the  other  lifts,  have  a  total  height 
of  64  ft.,  a  thickness  of  3  in  ,  and  an  external  diameter  of  6  ft. 
b|  in.  The  total  weight  of  each  of  them,  including  the  head, 
is  187,400  lbs.  As  for  the  cylinders,  they  differ  from  the  lifts 
at  Anderton  and  Fontinettes,  in  that  they  have  an  internal 
diameter  of  6  ft.  9  in.,  and  aie  composed  of  nine  cast  rings 
with  a  hei^I\^  of  6  ft.  10^  in.  and  a  thickness  of  4  in.,  with  steel 
hoops  having  a  thickness  of  8^  in. 

'I'hese  hoops  are  placed  over  the  joints  hot,  and  have  a  thick- 
ness of  2  in.,  a  height  of  6  in.  The  steel  of  which  they  are 
made  has  a  tensile  strength  of  64,000  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
showing  an  elongation  of  20  per  cent,  at  the  point  of  rupture. 

The  cylinders  rest  on  a  timber  foundation  having  a  diameter 
of  18  ft.,  which  rests  on  a  foundation  of  broken,  stone  and 
cement.  The  gates  at  the  top  and.  bottom  of  the  cradles  are 
raised  vertically  by  means  of  chains  driven  by  special  tur- 
bines. The  tightness  of  the  joint  between  the  craale  and  the 
aqueduct  and  the  metallic  canal  at  the  bottom  is  obtained  by 
means  of  metallic  joints  with  rubber  packing,  which  press  up 
against  the  ends  of  the  cradles,  and  are  moved  parallel  to  each 
other  in  inclined  planes  by  means  of  hydrauhc  presses.  The 
packing  at  the  bottom  rises  to  form  the  tight  joint,  while  that 
at  the  top  drops.  In  case  of  accident,  or  when  it  is  necessary 
to  repair  a  cradle,  the  other  can  work  independently.  In 
order  to  do  this  two  turbines  of  69  H.  P.  each  pump  water  into 
an  accumulatoi  undet  a  pressure  of  40  atmospheres,  and  this 
drives  the  piston  of  the  lift. 

The  metallic  portion  of  the  lift  at  Louviere  cost  $168,400  ;  the 
foundations  and  masonry  cost  $76,000.  The  total  length  of 
time  required  for  the  passage  of  a  boat,  both  raising  and  low- 
ering, averages  eight  minutes.  The  system  which  it  replaces 
at  Louviere  had  Bve  ordinary  locks,  and  consequently  it  is 
readily  seen  that  a  very  great  saving  of  time  is  obtained. 

The  preceding  descriptions  are,  for  the  most  part,  taken 
from  a  paper  on  "  Hydraulic  Lifts  for  Boats,'*  by  Mr.  Ch. 
Fr^on,  Engineer  of  the  Societe  Cockerill,  and  published  in 
the  Moniteur  des  intereU  Materiel. 


THE  RAM,  IN  ACTION  AND  IN  ACCIDENT. 

A  PAPER  was  read,  recently,  by  Mr.  W.  Laird  Clowes,  at 
the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  in  London,  of  which  the 
7%/nes  gave  the  following  report : 

'*  I  have  heard  naval  oftlcera,  of  all  ranks  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  and  in  this  theater  as  well  as  elsewhere,  express 
themselves  in  very  sanguine  tones  concerning  the  future  of 
the  ram  in  naval  warfare.  I  do  not  by  any  means  intend  to 
imply  that  all  naval  officers  appear  to  believe  to  the  same  ex- 
tent m  the  efficacy  of  this  weapon.  But  I  have  known  many, 
and  among  them  officers  of  great  experience  at  sea,  who  by 
their  utterances  suggest  that,  given  slight  superiority  of  speed 
and  good  handling,  one  ship  can,  without  much  difficulty,  be 
made  to  ram  another,  even  when  the  other  is  under  full  con- 
trol and  has  plenty  of  sea  room  in  which  to  manoeuvre.    This 


view  of  the  capabilities  of  the  ram  has  always,  though  in  a 
loose  and  vague  kind  of  way,  been  widely  held  ;  and  I  ven- 
ture to  think  that  the  number  of  those  who  hold  it  has  in- 
creased of  late,  and  esi)ecially  since  last  June,  when  the  coun- 
try had  to  lament  the  terrible  and  dramatic  fate  of  the  Vic- 
toria, and  of  so  many  of  her  gallant  officers  and  men.  But, 
recollecting  as  I  do  that  naval  officers  and  practical  men  have 
but  little  leisure  for  the  study  of  the  past,  I  fim  encouraged 
to  lay  before  them  a  number  of  facts  which  I  liave  assembled, 
and,  with  all  defej^nce,  to  indicate  certain  conclusions  which 
those  facts  seem  to  force  upon  the  mind  of  a  very  devoted, 
and  I  trust  wholly  unprejudiced,  student  of  recent,  as  well  as 
of  ancient,  naval  history.  1  have  made  a  detailed  list  of  74 
cases  of  attempted  ramming  in  what  may  be  called  modem 
naval  warfare.  I  have  included  here  all  the  cases,  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  American  War  of  Secession,  on  which  I  have 
been  able  to  lay  my  band.  The  list  must  not,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  a  list  of  selected  examples.  No  doubt  I  have 
omitted  some  cases,  but  I  have  intentionally  omitted  none. 
The  following  summaries  of  the  results  to  would-be  rammer 
and  intended  rammed  in  the  74  examples  are,  I  think,  very 
suggestive.  The  results,  so  far  as  the  ships  intended  to  be 
rammed  are  concerned,  were  : 


Preyioas  ■Itoation  of       Total 
the  ahip  attempted  to  ,  number 
be  rammed.  of  caeeR 


Effect  apon  the  ship  attempted  to  be 
rammed. 


Under  steam  with  sea- 
room 

Under  steam  in  narrow 
waters        

Unmanageable 

At  anchor 

Total 


82 

88 
4 
6 


74 


Nil. 

S6 

0 

1 

■  • 

86 

Slightly 
damaged. 

Serlonsly 
damaged. 

Dis- 
abled. 

6 
9 

•  • 

4 

1 

8 

1 

•  ■ 

2 

•  • 

•  ■ 

18 

6 

8 

Sunk. 


9 
8 
8 


18 


The  results,  so  far  as  the  ships  ramming  are 

concerned,  were 

Bffect  upon  the  ship  attempting  to  ram. 

• 

r — -^ 

Nil. 
56 

Slightly 
damaged. 

Seriously 
damaged . 

Disabled 

(run 
ashore) 

Snnk. 

Total  number  of  cases,  74. . 

18 

3 

1 

1 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  42  out  of  the  whole  number  of  74 
cited  attempts  at  ramming,  damage  of  some  kind  or  other  was 
done  to  one  or  both  sliips.  In  24  of  these  42  cases  of  effectual 
collision,  the  ramming  ship  received  no  damage  worth  men- 
tioning ;  but  in  seven  cases  the  ramming  ship  did  herself  about 
as  much  harm  as  she  did  to  her  opponent ;  and  in  seven  other 
cases  she  injured  herself  even  more  severely  than  she  injured 
her  enemy.  In  no  case  did  both  rammer  and  rammed  sink. 
All  these  cases  occurred,  of  course,  before  the  automobile  tor- 
pedo had  developed  into  anything  like  a  perfect  weapon,  and 
most  of  them  before  the  introduction  of  heavy  breech-loading 
and  light  quick  firing  guns.  The  obvious  conclusions  are 
somewhat  remarkable.  One  is  that,  if  two  ships  have  sea 
room  and  be  fully  under  control,  it  is  actually  more  dangerous 
to  try  to  employ  than  to  try  to  escape  the  ram,  and  that,  under 
these  conditions,  it  is  practically  hopeless  to  dream  of  ramming 
effectively,  since  there  is  no  recorded  case  of  the  operation 
having  been  performed,  although  it  has  been  attempted  at 
least  32  times.  Another  is  that  in  such  circumstances  the 
ranmier  stands  about  the  same  chance  as  the  rammed  does  of 
sustaining  non-fatal  injuries.  Another  is  that  the  risks  at- 
tendant upon  ramming  are  the  same  wheiher  the  attempt  be 
made  at  sea  or  in  narrow  waters.  To  what  extent,  it  may  be 
pertinent  to  ask,  has  the  value  of  the  ram  as  an  offensive 
weapon  been  modified  by  the  progress  of  the  last  16  years  ? 
Will  captains  be  more  willing  or  will  they  be  less  willing  to 
use  it  now,  when  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  foe  the  more 
fatal  will  be  the  foe's  quick-firing  artillery,  and  when,  at  any 
range  up  to  800  yds.,  the  effects  of  a  torpedo  are  to  be  feared  ? 
And  why  should  captains  attempt  to  employ  the  ram  at  all 
when  a  torpedo,  which  is  far  less  easy  to  avoid,  and  the  ui»e 
of  which  involves  little  or  no  risk  to  the  user,  will  do  all  that 
is  necessary  ?  It  may  be  granted  that,  having  first  disabled 
his  enemy  by  gun-fire,  a  captain  may  ram  with  a  reasonable 
probability  of  success ;  but  m  doing  so  he  not  only  risks  dam- 
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aging  his  own  ship,  encoantering  torpedoes,  and  bringing 
aBout  needless  loss  of  life,  but  adopts  a  course  that  leaves 
comparatively  little  chance  that  the  enemy,  which  by  other 
action  might  be  reduced  and  taken,  will  ever  be  added  to  the 
effective  sea  forces  of  his  own  country.  And,  after  all,  a  tri- 
umph is  only  half  a  triumph  unless  there  be  something  to  show 
for  It.  One  of  the  few  things  that  would  go  toward  recon- 
ciling Great  Britain  to  the  agonies  of  a  naval  war  would  be 
the  occasional  spectacle  of  a  foreign  battleship  brouerht  into 
Spithead  or  Plymouth  Sound,  with  the  white  ensign  Elowins 
out  above  the  other  flag.  That  is  a  sight  which  would  ani- 
mate the  whole  Empire,  even  In  its  hours  of  misery.  If  only 
on  these  grounds  it  seems  unwise  to  destroy  ^our  foe  when 
peradventure  you  can  take  him  alive.  And  it  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable that  a  disabled  vessel  cannot  be  reduced  and  made  to 
strike  by  the  tiombined  influence  of  gun-fire  and  the  threat  of 
the  torpedo.  I  have  cited  74  examples  of  Uie  intentional  em- 
ployment of  the  ram.  In  those  cases  it  has  in  one  way  or  an- 
other brought  about  the  loss  of  15  ships  only.  Including  those 
which  perished  by  their  own  act.  But  the  ram  unintention- 
ally employed,  both  in  action  and  in  peace-time,  has,  I  am 
afraid,  been  much  more  fatal.  To  my  mind,  if  I  may  intrude 
an  opinion  by  way  of  making  an  end,  the  main  lessons  of  the 
past  on  the  subject  indicate — first,  that  to  endeavor  to  effec- 
tively ram  a  ship  that  has  sea  room  and  that  is  under  control 
is  hopeless,  even  if  she  be  of  greatlv  inferior  speed  ;  secondly, 
that  a  vessel  that  cannot  be  sacrificed  ought  never  to  be  de- 
liberately employed  as  a  ram  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  for  ramming 
purposes  a  little  ship  is  quite  as  good  as  a  big  one.  Whether 
or  not  this  last  deduction  points  to  the  fact  tnat,  with  a  view 
to  certain  eventualities,  this  country  would  do  well  to  build  a 
few  fast  small  craft  intended  for  ramming  only  and  of  no 
particular  value,  I  will  not  presume  to  say.  But  upon  that 
point  I  am  specially  desirous  to  learn  the  views  of  those  who 
are  competent  to  speak  about  it. 

"  The  discussion  was  opened  by  Admiral  Nicholson,  who 
said  that  the  results  of  Mr.  Clowes's  investigations  must  have 
been  somewhat  of  a  surprise.  The  question  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  ram  was  somewhat  late,  for  the  rulers  of  our  own  and 
every  other  navy  had  supplied  almost  all  their  ships  with 
rams.  To  what  use  ought  they  to  be  put  ?  The  ram  must 
be  looked  upon  as  a  last  resort,  and  he  doubted  whether  in 
action  the  ram  would  ever  be  satisfactory.  Excess  of  speed 
and  also  great  facility  of  turning  were  required  for  the  ram 
to  be  efficient.  These  two  qualifications  were  rarely  com- 
bined. In  the  battle  of  Lissa  there  were  seven  intentional  at- 
tempts to  ram.  When  the  bow  of  a  ship  was  on  the  broadside 
of  the  enemy  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  ram.  Were 
naval  officers  content  with  the  rams  of  their  ships  ?  The  ex- 
perience of  the  Victoria  and  the  narrow  escape  01  the  Camper- 
dawn  were  grave  object  lessons.  He  would  suggest  that  the 
rams  should  be  so  finely  and  strongly  constructed  as  to  lessen 
as  much  as  possible  the  dangers  to  which  experience  showed 
them  to  be  exposed,  or  that  the  rams  should  be  separable  from 
the  rest  of  tne  ship,  or  that  the  existing  rams  should  be 
strengthened  so  as  to  make  their  use  less  dangerous  than  it 
now  was. 

"  Lieutenant  Baden-Powell,  R.N.R.,  thought  if  the  ram  was 
so  constructed  as  to  drop  off  grave  danger  would  be  incurred 
if  the  ram  did  not  fall  off.  His  view  was  that  the  ram  should 
be  so  strong  as  not  to  be  torn  or  bent  or  twisted  by  the  impact. 
His  experience  in  the  Admiralty  Court  confirmed  him  in  the 
opinion  of  the  necessity  of  water-tight  bulkheads.  Hundreds 
of  ships  were  by  these  bulkheads  enabled  to  get  to  port  when 
their  bows  were  completely  crushed.  The  question  was  one 
of  construction. 

"  Admiral  Boys  knew  something  of  the  Camperdaion,  on 
which  he  had  a  son.  The  danger  in  that  case  was  not  due  to 
her  ram,  which  was  uninjured,  but  from  the  water  tight  doors 
not  being  closed  in  time.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  a  removable  ram  which  should  not  cause  weakness  to  the 
ship. 

'The  Chairman  said  that  if  he  had  his  way  there  should  be 
no  rams,  but  a  straight  up-and-down  stem.  He  agreed  also 
with  all  that  Mr.  Baden-Powell  had  said.  The  Arizona's  run- 
ning into  an  iceberg  with  impunity  was  instructive.  If  she 
had  been  going  8  tuiots  instead  of  15  she  would  have  been 
wrecked.  The  moral  was,  if  you  ram  go  as  fast  as  possible. 
The  result  of  the  tables  in  the  paper  was  very  curious  and  in- 
structive. It  was  strange  to  find  that  with  ample  sea  room 
the  rammer  was  in  greater  danger  than  the  rammed. 

''Mr.  Amold-Forster,  M.P.,  thought  that  ramming  should 
be  confined  to  specially  designed  ships.  Many  of  the  cases 
cited  by  Mr.  Clowes  were  cases  of  wooden  ships.  He  bad 
tried  to  get  th^  views  of  mathematicians  as  to  angles  and  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  two  ships,  but  had  never  received  a  satis- 
factory answer.    The  class  of  materials  used  for  the  ram  was 


an  element  in  the  calculation.  But  he  did  not  think  the  rec- 
ord against  the  ram  was  so  serious  as  the  lecturer  made  out. 
The  case  of  the  Arizona  was  much  in  point.  The  ship  went 
on  steaming  after  the  collision  for  several  hundred  miles.  He 
remembered,  too,  the  case  of  the  Nort?iampton ;  the  rammer 
escaped  unhurt.  The  Grosser  Kurf&rst  and  other  examples 
were  also  in  favor  of  the  ram.  Ramming  was  no  new  thing, 
but  was  well  known  to  the  Romans  and  to  our  own  seamen 
and  those  of  Venice  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  damage  to  the 
Camperdown  was  done  above  the  ram.  She  did  not  strike  the 
Victoria  with  the  ram  alone,  but  the  forward  part  became 
entangled  with  the  armament  on  the  Victoria.  He  did  not 
believe  in  the  form  of  ram-bow.  The  Trafalgar  was  rammed 
the  other  day  by  a  torpedo,  and  had  at  once  to  seek  refuge  in 
dock.  He  agreed  with  the  lecturer  that  where  we  had  great 
ships  with  great  guns  the  ram  must  not  be  prematurely  used. 
The  most  powerful  ship  was  helpless  before  a  torpedo.  Ko 
naval  officer  would  hesitate  to  say  that  ships  like  the  Poly- 
phemus were  almost  as  formidable  a  weapon  in  war  as  can  be 
conceived.  The  ram  ought  not  to  be  discarded,  but  employed 
under  proper  scientific  conditions.  In  their  present  form 
many  of  our  ships  with  rams  were  quite  unfitted  to  act  as 
ramming  ships. 

'*  Admiral  Boys  did  not  agree  that  a  large  vessel  struck  by 
a  torpedo  would  necessarily  be  destroyed. 

*'  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  admitted  that  he  had  somewhat  over- 
stated the  case. 

''  Captain  Barclay  said  the  safest  course  for  a  vessel  attacked 
by  a  torpedo  was  to  be  going  for  the  enemy  full  speed.  In 
those  conditions  the  torpedo  was  apt  to  glance  on  one  side. 
He  had  seen  this  result  in  the  case  of  the  Pdyphem'us  in  1886. 

"  Mr.  Laird  Clowes,  in  reply,  said  that  the  latest  battleship 
built  in  France— the  Brennus—hiA  no  ram.  He  had  intended 
to  deal  with  the  accidental  use  of  the  r&m,  but  found  it  im- 

Sossible  to  do  so  within  due  limits.  The  Merrimac  did  actually 
rop  her  ram,  but  was  not  prevented  from  afterward  meeting 
the  Monitor,  The  question  whether  ramming  should  be  at 
full  speed  or  not  was  one  worthy  of  consideration.  The  mod- 
ern school  was  in  favor  of  it,  but  some  years  ago  the  idea 
would  have  been  scouted.  Mr.  ArnoldForster's  citation  of 
accidental  ramming  was  scarcely  to  the  point.  The  circum- 
stances of  such  accidents  were  widely  oifferent  from  what 
would  prevail  in  action.  His  conclusions  were,  first,  that  at- 
tempted ramming  was  not  dangerous  to  the  vessel  attacked 
when  there  was  plenty  of  sea  room  and  the  latter  vessel  was 
under  control ;  second,  that  it  was  always  dangerous  to  the 
ramming  ship  and  sometimes  to  its  enemy  in  narrow  waters  ; 
third,  where  the  ship  rammed  is  not  under  control,  the  opera- 
tion is  not  only  dangerous,  but  unnecessary,  as  the  proper 
course  would  be  to  capture  the  helpless  enemy  ;  fourth,  acci- 
dental ramming  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  the  ram  was  in 
fact  a  weapon  more  dangerous  in  peace  than  in  war ;  fifth, 
mere  superiority  in  speed  would  not  insure  success  to  the  at- 
tacking ship  ;  and  sixth,  it  was  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
foreij^n  countries  were  building  vessels  with  the  special  object 
of  usmg  the  ram. ' ' 


STEAM  STEERING  GEAR. 


A  BTBAM  steering  gear  which  is  very  easily  operated  and 
very  successful  is  now  being  manufactured  by  Wickes 
Brothers,  of  East  Saginaw,  Mich.  It  was  designed  by  their 
mechanical  engineer,  Mr.  Heyde,  for  use  on  one  of  the  tugs  in 
the  Saginaw  River,  but  has  since  been  applied  to  other  ves- 
sels, and  will  probably  find  an  application  on  man]^  of  the 
larger  steamers.  By  an  examination  of  the  engravings  the 
construction  and  arrangements  of  the  mechanism  will  be  very 
readily  understood. 

The  wheel  in  the  wheel-house  carries  on  its  shaft,  between 
the  supporting- post  and  the  outer  wall,  a  miter  gear  which 
meshes  in  with  anothei  gear  on  a  vertical  shaft  that  extends 
down  to  a  point  below  the  deck  where  the  steam  steerinff  gear 
is  located.  The  lower  end  of  this  shaft  carries  a  small  clutch, 
and  below  it  a  spur  pinion,  which  is  loose  on  the  shaft,  and  is 
furnished  with  a  clutch  meshing  in  with  the  one  already  men- 
tioned. Still  further  below  this  there  is  another  pinion  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the  first,  but  keved  rigidly  to  the  shaft. 
The  sheaves,  over  which  the  tiller  chains  are  run.  are  carried 
in  a  strap  bolted  rigidly  to  the  piston-rod,  and  these  chains,  as 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  engraving,  are  so  arranged 
that,  for  every  foot  of  motion  of  the  piston-rod  2  ft.  of  tiller 
chain  are  either  slackened  off  or  taken  in.  Over  the  top  of 
the  cylinder  there  are  two  racks,  one  of  which  is  movable  and 
the  other  is  rigidly  fastened  to  a  stum  carried  by  the  strap  of 
the  tiller  sheaves,  and  which  moves  backward  and  forward 
with  these  sheaves.    These  racks  have  teeth,  each  the  width 
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o(  the  pinions  alraadj  referred  to  as  belDg.npoD  tlie  vertical 
ahaft,  but  the  top  edge  ot  the  movable  rack  ta  on  a  line  with 
the  lower  edge  of  the  rack  attached  to  the  piston-rod,  so  that 
the  loose  clutch  pinion  meshea  la  with  the  rack  attached  to 
the  sheaves,  while  the  pinion  thai  Is  rigidly  keyed  to  Uie  ahaft 
menhee  in  with  the  movable  lack. 

The  valve  Is  a  piston  valre  especially  designed  by  Mr.  Heyde, 
and  detailed  illustrations  of  which  we  will  publish  in  a  future 
issue,  in  connection  with  engines  built  by  the  same  firm.  In 
this  Initance  this  piston-valve  takes  steam  at  the  center  and 
ezhanats  at  the  ends,  so  that  the  motion  of  the  valve  for  ad- 
mission of  steam  is  coutrary  to  that  of  the  ordinary  D-valve. 
being  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  which  it  is  proposed  that 
the  piston  shall  move.  The  valre-stem  is  moved  by  a  rocker 
arm  that  Is  pivoted  at  one  aide  of  the  cylinder,  and  at  its  cen- 
tral point  carries  a  pinion  that  has  a  depth  auiBcIeDt  to  mesh 
in  with  both  a  movable  rack  and  the  one  attached  to  the  pis- 
ton-rod. If,  then,  the  wheels  turn  so  that  the  shaft  turns  in 
the  direction  of  the  motloa  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  as  looking 
at  It  on  the  plan,  it  will  be  aeen  that  the  first  motion  is  that 
the  lower  pinion  keyed  to  the  shaft  will  turn  the  movable 
rack  to  the  right.    Aa  the  piston  la  practically  rigidly  fixed  in 


ts  comparatively  slight.  If  it  is  dealred  to  nm  the  tiller  hard 
over  in  either  direction,  it  is  elmplv  necessarv  to  keep  the 
wheel  revolving,  so  that  the  motion  ol  the  movaole  rack  coun- 
teracts that  of  the  rack  fastened  to  the  piston.  When  this  la 
done  the  pinion  on  the  rocker  arm  merely  revolves  and  the 
valve  remains  in  the  open  position,  to  which  It  waa  carried  by 
the  flrst  motion  of  this  rack. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  ides  of  the  delicacy  of  the  adiust- 
ment  of  this  [apparatns  without  an  actual  Inspection  of  the 
machine  at  wots.  It  will  readily  be  seen,  of  course,  that  the 
power  required  at  the  wheel  Is  almost  InSnltesimally  small, 
there  being  no  strain  In  any  way,  except  to  move  a  perfectly 
balanced  piston- valve,  and  with  the  leverage  given  this  Is  of 
course  almost  imperceptible. 

An  indicator  in  the  wheel-house  shows  the  position  of  the 
tiller  at  all  times.  Various  sizes  are  made  for  steamers  of 
different  lengths,  but  owing  to  the  delicacy  of  sdjustmenta 
and  the  direct  action  obtained,  together  with  the  muUipllca- 
lion  of  the  power  on  the  cylinder,  these  cyllnden  are  very 
much  smaller  than  those  ordinarily  used  for  steam  steering 
gears. 


Its  position,  the  rack  fastened  to  it  la  also  stationary.  There' 
fore,  aa  tiie  movable  rack  Is  carried  to  the  right,  it  turns  the 
pinion  on  the  rocker  shaft  and  also  carries  this  rocker-shaft  to 
the  rlKht.  The  valve  taking  steam  at  the  center  position 
opens  the  port  at  the  right-hand  side  and  admits  steam  to  the 
right-hand  end  of  the  cylinder.  This  opens  the  exhaust  from 
the  other  end  and  carries  the  piston  to  the  left.  The  flrst 
movement  ot  the  piaton  Is  to  draw  in  the  tiller  chains,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  turns  the  looee  pinion  on  the  vertical  shaft, 
until  It  comefl  up  against  the  straps  of  Its  clutch,  At  the  same 
time,  the  vertical  ahaft  being  stationary,  It  holds  the  movable 
rack  rigidly  in  position.  Therefore,  as  the  piston  moves  in  it 
rolls  the  pinion  on  the  rocker  arm  back  witij  it  and  closes  the 
valve.  The  moment  the  valve  Is  closed  steam  passes  over 
through  a  port  similar  to  the  Allen  port,  lo  the  opposite  end 


lonary  boilerplant  in  their  works,  consisting  0 
number  of  Babcock  &  Wilcoi  water  tube  boilers  provided  with 
the  Wilkinson  Manufacturing  Company's  automatic  stoker, 
appliances  for  handling  coal  and  ashes  automatically,  and 
other  improvements  which  make  it  one  of  the  most  complete 
boiler  plants  probably  In  the  country.  The  boilers  are  on  the 
second  story  of  the  building  in  which  they  are  housed,  which 
Is  quite  contrary  to  all  preconceived  Ideas  and  the  old-fashioned 
principles  relating  to  Ihia  aubject.  In  (his  location  there  la 
plenty  of  light,  and  the  rooms  are  much  better  ventilated 
than  they  would  be  on  the  flrst  floor.    The  amount  of  light  ia 
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indicated  by  the  engraving,  which  was  made  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  in  this  room  without  artificial  light. 

we  gire  a  sectional  view  of  the  boilers,  which  have  been 
described  so  oiten  that  no  explanation  of  theh  construction, 
other  than  the  engraving,.is  needed.  We  expect  to  gi^e  de- 
tailed engravings  showing  the  construction  01  the  stoker  and 
other  appliances  next  month. 


MEETING  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  AMERI 
CAN  SOCIETY  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS. 


TESTING  MACHINES. 


The  April  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  was  held  at  the  house  of  the  Society 
in  New  York,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday  the  llth,  with 
Mr.  C.  W.  Hunt  in  the  chair.  The  paper  of  the  evening  was 
read  by  Mr.  Tiaius  Olsen,  and  related  to  the  recent  improve- 


on  the  platform  E  through  the  intermediate  lever  F^  to  the 
beam  where  the  pressure  is  balanced  and  recorded.  In  many 
machines  the  adjustment  of  the  poise  q  is  done  by  the  oper- 
ator turning  a  hand  and  cord,  or  a  belt  wheel  placed  in  front 
of  the  stand  D,  In  the  view  before  you,  however,  the  ar- 
rangement is  shown  for  the  automatic  movement  of  poise  q, 
which  is  now  used  in  many  places.  The  automatic  movement 
is  accomplished  by  a  belt  driven  from  the  hub  of  pulley  {7at  V  \ 
this  belt  runs  vertically  to  and  over  guide  pullevs  Q,  then 
horizontally  to  the  speed -regulating  cones  1*  and  1' ;  from 
cone  1'  a  small  round  belt  transmits  the  motion  over  guide 
pulleys  1'  veriically  to  the  pulley  8  ;  which  turns  a  shaft  in  a 
bracket  secured  to  the  beam  ;  the  grooved  pulley  8  being  so 
placed  that  the  belt  pulls  exactly  in  line  with  the  balancing 
pivot  of  the  beam,  and  thus  no  irregularity  in  the  tension  of 
the  belt  during  the  test  has  any  effect  whatever  on  the  sensi- 
tiveness or  operation  of  the  beam.  From  the  pulley  and  its 
shaft  S  the  motion  is  further  transmitted  to  a  small  friction 
pinion,  in  the  dial  casing  3  ;  this  friction  pinion  is  in  constant 
motion  duiing  the  operation  of  the  machine.  On  top  of  the 
beam  is  seen  one-half  of  a  very  large  pitched  screw  4,  for  mov- 
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raents  that  have  been  made  in  his  testing  machines.     Mr. 
Olsen  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr,  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : 

Tlie  improvements  which  I  more  particularly  propose  to  de- 
scribe to-night  will  be  belter  understood  if  the  design  of  the 
machine  to  which  they  aie  so  far  applied  is  shown.  Onr 
first  view  is,  therefore,  of  a  machine  as  it  is  now  very  gener- 
ally used  in  the  rolling  milU,  steel  works  and  other  industrial 
establishments. 

The  ends  of  the  specimen  to  be  tested  are  secured  in  the 
cross-heads  B  and  C.  by  the  wederes  operated  and  placed  in  the 
proper  position  by  the  balanced  lever  r  The  lower  movable 
cross-head  G  is  secured  to  four  screwthnaded  rods  D,  to 
which  a  vertical  motion  is  imparted  by  a  train  of  gearing  in 
the  base  of  the  machine,  and  the  same  is  operated  by  power 
from  the  countershaft  and  pulleys  t/ and  U.  The  upper  cross- 
head  B  rests  upon  four  quarter-section  columns  A,  which  are 
supported  on  the  scale  platform  E.  Platform  K  rests  on  the 
scale  levers  F  F\  which  communicate  the  pressure  exerted 


ing  the  poise  ;  this  screw  is  extended  into  the  casing  3,  and  on 
the  end  is  secured  a  large  disk  and  dial,  which  shows  to  the 
operator  the  smaller  and  fractional  readings  of  the  stress  ex- 
erted on  the  specimen.  The  dial-plate,  which  is  secured  to 
the  end  of  screw  4,  is  made  to  revolve  by  causing  contact  be- 
tween it  and  the  constantly  running  friction  pinion,  thus  turn- 
ing the  screw  4  which  moves  the  poise  q  on  the  beam.  This 
contact  is  effected  by  a  lever,  one  end  of  which  is  the  bearing 
for  the  friction  pinion  shaft,  the  other  carrying  an  armature 
for  an  electro-magnet  at  5,  the  vibration  of  the  beam,  making 
or  breaking  the  current  at  6  for  the  electro-magnet.  When 
the  beam  raises,  due  to  additional  load,  the  contact  is  made, 
armature  attracted,  pinion  put  into  gear,  and  the  poise  q  moved 
forward  until  the  beam  descends  and  the  con  act  is  broken  : 
at  the  same  time  the  contact  between  the  friction  pinion  and 
the  dial-plate  breaks.  Thus  far,  then,  we  have  the  machine 
for  recording  the  amount  of  stress  at  which  a  specimen  breaks. 
There  are,  however,  other  points  of  information  about  the 
material  tested,  which  are  of  just  as  much  or  even  greater  im- 
portance for  the  engineer  to  know,  such  as  the  yielding  point. 
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and  he  elonga  qd  o  the  change  of  dimenalon  of  the  aainp  e 
tested.  Thte  data,  especially  the  point  at  which  jtelding  com- 
mences,  fs  and  has  been  obtainable  in  u  very  rnide  and  unaat- 


the  beam,  which  Is  used,  and  is  verj 
marked  for  many  soft  iron  and  sleel 
specimeiiB,  is  for  others  not  so  marked, 
for  Btill  olher  grades  and  com poai lions 
of  materials  utterly  uniruat worthy.  To 
make  the  machine  indicate  clearly  and 
unmistakably,  this  polot  or  these  points 
has  been  ray  object  tor  many  years. 
About  halt  a  dozen  different  systems 
for  this  purpoae  have  been  more  or  less 
completed  but  laid  aside,  not  because 
each  system  would  not  work  or  could 
not  be  made  to  work,  and  thus  in  a 
great  measure  accomplish  the  object  in 
view  ;  but  mainly  because  they  be<»me 
too  complicated  or  were  too  liable  to 
get  out  of  order,  or  took  too  much  time 
In  its  application  to  be  of  any  practical 
Talue.  From  each  attempt,  however,  ' 
some  valuable  points  were  gained  which 
Qnally  suggested  and  helped  lodevelop. 
not  only  the  best,  but  the  least  compli- 
cated of  them  all,  and  this  device  seems 
to  be  practically  all  that  can  be  desired 


die,  always  ready  for  use,  quick  in  its 
application,  and  not  more  liable  to  get 
out  of  order  than  any  other  part  of  the 
machine,  as  well  as  of  universal  use- 
that  is,  applicable  to  the  various  clasaee 
of  test. 

I  will  DOW  describe  this  device.    In 

the  illustrations,  Sgs.  1,  2,  8  and  4,  the 

reference  marks  correspond.    On  top  of 

the  beam  is  mounted  the  cylinder  or 

drum  103,  which  can  revolve  on  iis 

axis  ;  to  this  drum  is  attached  s  sheet  of 

paper,  on  which  the  object  is  to  have 

the    mechanism   trace 

a  diagram    or   curve 

line,  which  will  at  the 

same  time  show  both 

the    stress    and     the 

amount  of  yleldbg  of 

the  specimen. 

A  pencil  at  108  tra- 
verses the  drum  and 
paper  In  the  direction 
of  ttsaxis  :  it  is  moved 
by  the  same  screw 
which  moves  the  poise 
106,  consequently  any 
movementof  poise  also 
Imparts  to  the  pencil  a 
corresponding  amount 
of  motion  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  drum's  ax- 
is ;  these  distances 
form  the  ordinates  to 
the  traced  curve  and 
represent  the  stresses. 
The  other  motion 
necessary  to  trace  the 
line  forming  the  curve, 
which  will  be  the  ab- 
BCissee  representing  the 
yielding  of  the  sped- 

plUhed  by  revolving 
the  drum  corresponcf 
ing    to    such    yield- 

This  yieldinK  mo- 
tion o(  Ihe  specimen  is 
transmitted  to  the 
drum  as  follows : 
Starting  at  the  speci- 
men 48,  Bg.  I,  two  col- 
lars M  are  placed  upon 
It  at  a  certain  distance 
apart  say  8  lu    as  now  general  y  adopted. 

On  the  under  side  ot  the  upper  collar  04  are  fingers  68,  one 
on  each  side  ot  the  specimen,  so  arranged  that  tbey  will  trans- 
mit the  central  motion  of  the  spedmen  to  the  arm  88,  arm  83 
belaic  pivoted  for  vertical  motion  at  88,  6g.  4 ;  any  vertical 
motion  of  the  specimen  or  upper  collar  Is  thus  transmitted  to 
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point  101,  Ihea  furlber  communicated  b^  a  cord  or  steel  band 
to  one  end  of  the  lever  97,  wblcb  Is  pivoted  at  9S.  Tbia  lever 
B7  is  placed  tn  a  yertlcat  plane  under  the  ed^e  of  tbe  balanc- 
Idk  pivot  of  tbe  beam. 

Starting  again  at  the  tpedi 
placed  another  pair  of  flogers 
OH  the  upper  Sogers, 
transmit  any  vertical 
motion  of  thespeclmen  10 
tbe  vertical  rod  87.  figs. 
1,  8  and  4.  Tbe  lower 
fingers  83  can  be  adjust- 
ed anywhere  along  the 
vertical  rod  87.  so  aa  to 
be  In  proper  place  for 
tbe  length  of  Bpeclmen 
operated  upon. 

The  vertical  rod  i»  at- 
tached by  a  pivot  to  one 
end  of  the  bar  74  ;  Ibe 
other  end  Is  supported 
on  a  pivot  nt  50,  and,  at 
a  point  90  on  this  bar  in 
the  vertical  plane  of  tbe 
balancing  pivot  of  the 
beam,  Is  attached  a  band 
or  cord  9S,  which  first 
runs  down  and  over  a 
pulley  9S  tn  tbe  end  of 
tbe  lever  97,  then  up  and 
over  the  guide  pulley  99 
to  the  enlarged  part  of 
the  shaft  100  for  the  re- 
cording drum.  Thus  the 
vertical  motion  of  the 
specimen  or  tbe  lower 
collar  64,  on  the  speci- 
meo,  is  communicated  to 
tbe  recording  drum.  Im- 
parting motion  to  It,  or 
allowing  same  to  turn  on 
Its  axis. 

Tbe  function  of  lever  97,  vrhoee  one  end  Is  connected  to  the 
Angers  resting  against  the  upper  collar  on  the  specimeD,  and 
Ibe  other  end  in  which  Is  the  pulley,  to  the  fingers  resting  on 
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Tbe  function  of  lever  63  and  counterweight  68,  fig.  8,  is  to 
balance  the  whole  aj'Stem  of  parts,  so  as  to  made  it  senaltive 
to  the  smallest  variations  of  motion. 

In  flg.  S  is  shown  an  arrangement  of  adiust^ble  beads  for 
parallel  specfmens,  as  well  as  a  device  for  placing  these  heads 
on  tbe  specimen  quickly  and  in  the  desired  proper  position. 


..._  ._  jr  collar.  Is,  to  separate  tbe  motion  that  takes  place  by 
tbe  specimen  as  a  whole,  from  Uiat  motion  which  takes  place 
In  It  and  only  between  Ibe  collars,  or  to  retain  tor  transmission 


lo  tbe  recording  drum,  only  what;  Diay  be.  termed  a  difference 
of  motion,  tbe  motion  taking  place  eltbei  In  or  by  the  heads 
of  the  specimen,  not  being  Irunsmitted  to  ibe  drum.  i 


Pie-  s. 

The  next  three  Qgures  show  this  arrangement  very  plaioly, 
tbe  two  at  the  top  being  two  different  kinds  of  beads,  and  the 
lower  figure  the  setting  device  with  the  specimen  and  tbe 
beads  on  (he  same,  ready  to  be  placed  In  the  machine. 

Having  now  shown  and  described  the  device  and  the  ma- 
chine to  which  it  Is  applied,  tbe  next  view  will  show  diaersma 
as  traced  In  the  machine.  Tbe  upper  card  la  of  tensile  dia- 
gmms.  No.  1  and  2  of  sleel  shafilng.  No.  S  of  steel  boiler 

The  next  card  la  of  tests  In  compression,  as  traced  on  tbe 
machine,  No.  1  of  ash  ;  No.  2  of  white  oak ;  No.  8  of  hem- 
lock :  No.  4,  white  pine  ;  No.  6,  brick  ;  No.  6.  a  punch  dia- 
gram, i  in.  punch  through  i  In.  steel  plate  ;  No.  7,  another 
puncii  diagram. 

Tbe  lower  card  contains  dia- 
grams of  Iransverse  tests.  No,  1 
of  wrought  Iron  ;  No.  2,  general 
foundry  iron  ;  Nos.  8  and  4  of 
pJK  iron. 

In    Ibis    last    view    given  Is 
shown   a  wlreleallng   machine, 
lust  recently  designed  and  fin- 
ished, in  which  tbe  graphical 
system,  as  before  described,  is 
considerably  altered   and  modi- 
fied.    Having  for  some  time  had 
much    inquiry   for    wire-testers 
that  would  test  quickly,  aa  well 
as  furnish  more  data  of  the  t<st 
than  those  hitherto  In  use,  this 
subject   was  taken  up  and   re- 
sulted in  a  macliine  as  Ibe  view 
represents. 
In  this  design  the  automatic  operation  of  the  beam  enables 
tbe  operator  to  do  more  than  twice  Ihc  amount  of  work  pci- 
formcd  on  previoua  machines  in  the  same  (ime      In  Ilie  graphi- 
cal arrangement,  which  In  this  ma- 
chine you  will  notice  to  the  right, 
the  diugram  paper  is  placed  on  an 
Inclined  table  In  front  of  the  oper- 
ator.    Tbe  tracing  of  the  pencil  in 
this  case,  when  such  quick  work 
Is  calculated  to  be  iloce,  will  be 
used  mostly  ti.r  notifying  tbe  opei- 
ator  when  to  read  the  figures  on 
the  beam  for  the  yitldlng  point,  as 
wcM  as  fur  quick  reading  of  elon- 
gation ;  Bfloomaik  Isput  upcnthe 
wire  before  it  is  placed  in  the  ma- 
chine, the  elongation  Is  taken  from 
the  card,  which  Is  the  distance  trav- 
eled by  tbe  pencil  Id  tbe  direction  of 
tbe  abralssa:.    The  full  lest  cover- 
ing the  yielding  point,  elongation  and  ultimate  strength  can  be 
obtained  on  this  machine  in  leas  time  than  it  tabes  in  ttie  older 
aimply  to  srrlre  at  the  ultimate  strength  of  tbe  wire. 
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I  will  not  Ko  rooreal  length  into  the  details  of  this  mubine, 
nor  into  Ihe  lanber  estenuon  of  tbe  system  we  are  just  per- 
feclfng,  and  wbicb  promises  well  lor  a  slill  Kieater  reQnement, 
wbicb  in  time  it  will  easily  cover — that  is, !□  reference  to  tlie 
line  within  the  elastic  limit  for  leoeiie  and  compression  tests. 
The  time  for  preparation  was  too  short,  and  it  would  also  have 
taken  too  much  of  jour  lime  this  evening. 

DIHCU8ST0N. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  the  reading  of  two  communt- 
cations  wbicb  are  here  presented,  although  the  first  does  not 
relate  to  the  topic  of  the  evening. 

PROU   D.   L.    BARMEB. 

I  enclose  a  diagram  which  I  would  like  to  have  discusaed ; 
It  relates  (o  compression  in  steam-en g I nes. 


wliere  tbe  actual  compression  line  is  much  below  tbe  line  0  S, 
of  equal  sle&m  weight,  the  most  economical  point  of  compres- 
sion la  below  tbe  point  B. 

la  engines  bavme  steam  jackets,  01  where  the  steam  chest 
is  placed  on  the  cylinder-heKd.  as  in  Ihe  case  of  Ihe  Westing- 
house  engine,  the  actual  compression  line  rises  above  tbe 
curve  O  S,  and  in  such  engines  is  nr>[  tbe  most  economical 
psint  of  compression  above  the  point  B  t 


As  it  will  be  Impossible  for  me  to  attend  tbe  meeting  of 
April  U,  when  tbe  subject  of  "  Testing  Machines  and  Tests  of 
buterials"  will  be  discussed  by  the  members  of  the  Society. 
1  avail  myself  of  Ihe  invitation  issued  by  the  Committee,  sod 
submit  herewith  the  following  remsrks,  trusting  jou  will 
kindly  read  them  to  Ibe  members  present. 

There  is  no  subject  in  engineering  which  has  such  an  extent 


Eiresaton  in  engines  having  considerable  clearance,  especially 
ocomotives  ? 

It  Is  almost  universally  believed  by  locomotive  builders, 
and  to  some  extent  claimed  br  stationary  engine  builders,  that 
compression  should  be  carried  up  to  the  admission  pressure. 

Professor  J.  Burkitt  Webb,  In  a  paper  t>eforB  tbe  American 
AsBociflCion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  has  described 
the  proper  point  of  compression  to  be  the  point  B  on  the  dia- 
gram, where  the  area  ABC\i  equal  lo  tbe  area  I)  E  F.  This 
plan  does  not  take  Into  consideration  the  loss  resulting  from 
the  healing  np  of  the  metal  surrounding  the  clearance  spaces 
during  compression.  In  some  engines  the  heat  thnl  is  taken 
from  tbe  compressed  steam  in  this  way  is  considerable,  espe- 
cially in  locomotives,  where  the  cylinder-heads  are  badly  in- 
sulated. 

Tbe  diagram  with  this  shows  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  the 
actual  compression  line  O  B  falls  below  the  line  of  equal  steam 
weight  G  H. 

It  is  certainly  more  economical  to  heat  up  the  metal  sur- 
rounding the  clearance  spaces  by  steam,  taken  directly  from 
the  steam-chest,  than  extract  work  from  tlie  momentum  of  the 
engine  to  heat  up  these  surfaces,  and  therefore  in  engines 


of  imezplored  ground  as  that  relating  lo  Ihe  resistance  of  Uhe 
materials  used  in  eneineering  construction. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  based  on  the  results 
of  experiments  devoid  ot  any  scientific  value,  notw llbsland- 
Ing  that  some  text-book  authors  and  experts  aiSrm  the  con- 
trary. 

Whal  scientific  value,  for  Instance,  can  a  determination  of 
the  "  elastic  limit"  have,  when,  in  tbe  first  place,  we  do  not 
know  what  it  is  (sec  text-boolis  on  the  resistance  of  materials), 
and,  in  the  second  place,  we  have  no  standard  method  of  de- 
termining it  ? 

The  lack  of  a  standard  method  ot  testing,  a  standard  form 
of  specimen,  and  a  standard  unit  of  measurement,  is  the  cause 
oF  much  mystery  In  Ihis  branch  of  our  profession. 

There  are  some  of  you,  no  doubt,  who  believe  Ihat  Ihe  ulti- 
mate tensile  strength  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  Is  Increased 
by  straining  the  material  permanently,  and  then  allowing  It 

Experiments  have  been  made,  and  to  some  minds  it  has  been 
shown  conclusively  that  such  is  the  case.  But  let  us  ask  the 
question.  Were  the  condlUona  under  which  the  specimens 
were  permanently  strained  and  then  allowed  to  rest  the  same 
as  those  under  which  they  were  Anally  broken  T    We  are  left 
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without  an  answer.  How  can  we  then  attribute  the  increase 
in  ultimate  strength  to  rest  ? 

It  Is,  Indeed,  lamentable  to  acknowledge  that,  if  any  new 
steps  have  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
physical  properties  of  iron  and  steel,  thev  have  been  directed 
in  a  new  path,  leading  backward  rather  than  forward. 

The  time  when  a  test  specimen  was  required  to  have  oppo- 
site sides  parallel  is  rapidly-  passing  by,  and  to-day  we  find 
some  of  our  most  distinguished  inspecting  engineers  accept- 
ing, without  a  murmur,  such  tension  spedmens  as  are  shown 
in  the  enclosed  sketch. 

These  are  not  exceptions  ;  similar  ones  are  tested  here  every 
day  by  the  hundreds,  and  who  knows  but  some  of  the  results 
thus  obtained  have  gone  to  form  part  of  experimental  data  in 
the  establishment  01  principles. 


«■ — ^  •  r  wxxotivrai^^'SSS 


r  If  a  man  is  foolish  enough  to  accept  such  specimens,  there 
is  no  telling  how  many  different  conclusions  be  may  draw 
from  the  results. 

Mr.  Qustavus  C.  Hbnnino  :  There  is  alwap  a  great  ques- 
tion as  to  what  is  good  boiler  steel,  and  it  is  veiy  peculiar  that 
when  you  look  at  a  piece  of  steel,  when  it  is  tested  in  the 
machine,  you  can  tell  whether  it  is  good  boiler  steel  which 
will  behave  well  in  a  boiler,  particularly  a  locomotive  boiler, 
by  a  very  peculiar  marking  which  appears  on  the  test  piece. 
It  appears  in  the  form  of  peculiar  striations  somewhat  similar 
to  double  cross-hatchines,  and  gives  the  metal  a  mottled  appear- 
ance. You  will  also  And  a  lot  of  very  peculiar  marks  inter- 
secting at  the  same  angles  throughout.  Some  call  that  the 
skeleton  of  the  steel.  Of  course  it  is  not  anything  of  the 
sort,  but  that  is  a  convenient  name  to  give  it.  When  you 
find  that  marking  in  open-hearth  steel  and  the  general  factors 
are  satisfactory,  you  can  take  it  for  granted  that  the  steel  is 
the  best  that  you  can  get  foi  boilers.  I  do  not  know  what  is 
the  reason,  but  many  years  of  experience  and  investigation  of 
that  subject  have  demonstrated  that  invariably  boilers  made 
from  that  steel  give  the  best  satisfaction.  If  the  specimen  is 
entirely  uniform  and  has  no  markings  of  any  kind,  then  the 
steel  is  not  good  for  boilers.  Then  there  is  another  peculiar- 
ity in  telling  whether  the  steel  is  really  good  or  not.  Say, 
for  instance,  you  have  a  flat  specimen ;  if  there  is  a  very 
gradual  reduction,  then  that  specimen  shows  that  you  have 
about  as  good  a  steel  as  you  can  get.  If  the  steel  has  a 
shoulder  in  it,  however  slight,  and  then  comes  down,  then 
there  is  something  wrong  with  it.  But  whenever  vou  find 
that  in  a  test  piece,  you  can  say  that  the  steel  is  uucfesirable. 
That  is  shown  b^  this  test  piece  (showing  a  specimen). 

I  also  have  a  piece  of  a  car  axle  that  had  been  running  in 
service  for  some  time,  until  finally  it  broke.  On  this  piece 
you  will  see  the  succ<»9sive  fractures.  Most  car  axles  do  not 
break  at  once,  but  they  break  sometimes  six  months  before 
the  axle  will  be  so  defective  that  it  will  have  to  be  thrown  out 
of  service.  But  each  of  these  rings  shows  a  successive  frac- 
ture. 

Mr.  J.  Sellers  Bancuoft  :  That  same  appearance  is  fre- 
quently noticed  in  shafting. 

Mr.  Henmii^o  :  Fractures  of  axles  are  probably  caused  more 
commonly  by  bad  frogs  and  running  over  switches  than  anv- 
thing  else,  unless  you  have  a  very  hard  bed  lying  on  a  solid 
rock,  and  you  carry  heavy  loads  over  it. 

Here  is  what  some  people  sell  for  the  very  best  boiler  steel,- 
which  gives  all  the  ductility  and  everything  else  you  want, 
and  when  you  come  to  look  at  it,  it  is  nothing  but  a  couple  of 
pieces  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  welded  together— that  is, 
they  are  put  in  a  furnace  and  piled,  just  the  same  as  you  pile 
wrought  iron  plate,  and  submitted  to  extra  high  heat,  and 
then  rolled  out  together.  The  result  Is  that  the  material  is 
unreliable,  and  when  you  least  expect  there  \b  trouble  with  it. 

Pbofbssor  HuTTOit :  Mr.  Henning  says  that  a  specimen  I 


not  showing  those  skeleton  marks  is  undesirable  for  boilers. 
In  what  way  does  it  show  afterward  in  service  that  it  is  not  a 
good  steel  ? 

Mr.  Hennino  :  It  will  break  and  crack,  and  apparently  be- 
come what  they  call  mushy  or  honeycombed.  It  will  simply 
go  to  pieces  if  you  keep  it  in  long  enough.  Here  is  another 
specimen  which  is  a  pretty  good  illustration  of  a  good  fracture, 
which  is  the  common  thing  in  the  better  class  of  steel.  There 
is  a  theory  that  says  that  wnen  material  breaks  it  always  brealu 
on  a  given  plane,  and  that  this  angle  determines  the  quality 
of  the  material— that  is,  from  this  angle  you  can  determine 
the  resistance  of  the  material.  Now,  in  the  case  of  steel,  that 
fracture  might  be  on  either  side,  because^  it  is  very  good  steel, 
very  uniform.  The  result  is  that  it  will  not  be  a  sheared  sur- 
face, but  one  piece  will  be  a  truncated  cone  and  .the  other 
piece  will  be  the  corresponding  cup.  I  have  never  seen  anv 
practical  use  made  of  that  theory,  that  the  angle  of  shear  is 
the  characteristic  feature  from  which  you  can  determine  the 
properties  of  the  steel. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  about  Mr.  Olsen's  diagramming 
apparatus.  I  think  these  diagrams  are  really  remarkable.  I 
do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  any  more  correct,  or  more  regu- 
lar than  these,  and  particularly  so  in  these  woods.  They  are 
simply  beautiful.  You  see  this  shows  that  this  wood,  which 
is  white  pine,  is  perfectly  elastic.  Hemlock  is  by  no  means 
elastic,  and  it  is  not  a  desirable  wood  for  building  purposes, 
because  it  is  so  irregular,  the  fibers  are  not  parallel,  and  some 
of  the  fibers  may  break  before  others ;  but  m  the  case  of  oak 
you  will  notice  how  verv  straight  the  line  «.  There  are  some 
irregularities  which  I  think  must  be  due  to  some  temporary 
derangement.  When  you  get  to  the  extreme  test  of  that  wood 
it  becomes  suddenly  very  weak,  while  in  the  case  of  white 
pine  Uiere  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  Tou  have  a  gradual  sliding 
of  the  fibers.  Then  in  this  case  of  ash  you  see  a  very  decided 
break  and  a  very  good  elastic  line.  Of  course  it  is  stronger 
than  white  pine,  but  you  will  notice  that  its  line  is  more 
nearlv  vertical,  and  that,  of  course,  is  a  very  important  fea- 
ture in  the  quality  of  the  material. 

In  the  case  of  these  steel  specimens,  they  are  also  very  fine. 
The  steel  boiler  plate  £^ows  the  very  thing  that  Mr.  Estrada 
said  we  do  not  know  anything  about.  There  is  a  straight  line 
up  to  that  point.  Unfortunately  this  diagramming  apparatus, 
as  well  as  ^1  of  the  others,  does  not  magnify  the  elastic  curve 
sufficientlv.  All  the  properties  for  which  we  use  materials 
are  defined  in  this  particular,  and  if  this  line  were  drawn  to 
such  a  soEJe  as  to  magnify  this  distance  a  thousand  times  in- 
stead of  five  times,  as  it  is  here,  then  the  width  of  this  pencil 
mark  would,  on  this  diagram,  be  at  least  4  in.,  and  ^rou  could 
draw  as  many  lines  and  different  lines  in  that,  running  from 
this  point  to  the  extreme  comer,  as  you  could  draw  pencil 
marks  in  these  4  in.  I  pointed  that  out  in  a  paper  which  I 
pvesented  to  the  San  Francisco  meeting,  and  I  drew  one  of 
these  curves  on  a  tenfold  scale,  and  on  a  different  sheet  I  drew 
one  with  a  thousand-fold  magnification,  showing  that  all  the 
possible  errors  of  observation  would  be  covered  by  the  finest 
pencil  line  you  could  draw,  while  all  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  treating  steel  by  different  methods  are  entirely 
covered  by  this  thickness  of  pencil  line,  and  this  curve  would 
show  nothing,  while  if  the  magnification  were  a  thousand 
times,  every  different  method  of  treatment  of  steel,  whether 
you  heat  it  or  cool  it,  or  heat  it  suddenly  or  cool  it  suddenly, 
or  heat  it  uniformly  to  a  certain  temperature  or  a  higher  tem- 
perature, would  be  indicated  by  the  different  shape  of  this  line, 
whether  it  be  more  nearly  straight  or  less  so.  and  especially 
where  the  elastic  limit  is  located.  Mr.  Estrada  said  you  could 
not  well  define  the  elastic  limit ;  but  up  there  you  will  notice 
just  at  the  top  of  that  shade  where  the  line  deflects,  that  is 
the  elastic  limit,  and  where  it  shoots  over  to  the  left,  that  is 
the  yield  point  Where  the  proportionality  of  extension 
changes,  that  is  the  elastic  limit,  and  where  the  proportional- 
ity ceases  and  there  is  a  continued  stretch  without  any  appre- 
ciable increment  of  loading,  that  is  the  yield  point.  Those 
points  are  very  well  defined,  and  nothing  will  characterize 
those  points  in  material  as  well  as  a  diagram.  Then,  on  the 
other  end  of  these  curves  you  will  see  that  there  is  the  maxi- 
mum load,  and  then  beyond  that  the  testing  machine  is  suffi- 
ciently good  to  let  the  weight  run  back  until  the  specimen 
breaks  at  a  load  very  much  less  than  that  carried  before  ;  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  this  steel  casting  here.  That,  Mr.  Olsen 
says,  was  cold  rolled,  showing  how  cold  rolling  affects  the 
properties  of  the  steel.  The  testing  machine  allows  the  weight 
to  run  back  on  the  beam,  which  is  very  prettily  shown  there, 
and  the  specimen  breaks  at  a  much  lower  load  than  it  carried 
before.  On  the  other  hand,  you  will  notice  that  we 
have  no  indication  there  that  the  two  pieces  of  steel  have 
been  treated  any  differently  ;  while  if  that  elastic  line  were 
drawn  with  a  thousand-fold  magnification,  it  would  show  a 
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Te^  marked  change  from  what  you  see  on  the  diagram  there* 
and  would  really  be  characteristic  of  the  treatment  to  which 
the  material  had  been  subjected.  I  hope  that  the  diagramming 
apparatus  will  be  so  worked  out  that  we  will  get  one  that  will 
draw  nothing  but  the  elastic  curve,  and  this  on  a  very  much 
magnified  scale,  when  we  can  simply  have  a  diagram  of  that 
sort,  and  from  the  mere  appearance  of  that  diagram  determine 
what  treatment  the  material  had  been  subjected  to.    Of  course 

1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  diagram,  except  in  very  rare 
cases,  can  be  used  to  measure  off  elongations  or  loads  unless 
you  have  made  all  possible  corrections  for  errors  of  instru- 
ment, and  temperature,  and  what  not ;  but  at  least  the  shape 
of  the  curve  would  be  undoubtedly  of  moet  valuable  assist- 
ance in  determining  the  particular  Influence  of  the  treatment 
to  which  the  material  may  have  been  subjected. 

Mr.  J.  Sellers  Bancroft  :  I  might  say  tliat  we  have  been 
working  on  a  recording  apparatus  to  meet  this  thing  which 
Mr.  Henning  speaks  of.  We  have  made  a  number  of  experi- 
ments, and  It  looks  as  though  we  should  succeed  in  accom- 
plishing something ;  but  we  have  not  got  it  ready  to  talk 
about  it.  We  have  it  magnified  on  a  scale  of  a  little  over  a 
thousand  times.  I  believe  that  diagrams  before  the  yield 
point  is  the  point  we  have  to  look  to. 

Mr.  Henning  :  In  regard  to  the  diagramming  apparatus,  I 
would  say  that  the  prettiest  thing  I  have  ever  seen  is  a  pho- 
tographic apparatus  designed  and  used  by  Professor  Marten, 
of  Berlin.  He  simply  throws  a  ray  of  light  from  a  little  mir- 
ror on  a  sensitized  film.  The  room  is  dark  except  for  that  ray 
of  light,  and  having  the  mirror  move  in  one  direction  by  the 
motion  of  the  weight,  the  position  of  which  determines  the 
load  on  the  specimen,  and  the  revolution  of  this  very  small 
mirror  throwing  the  beam  of  light  across  the  sensitized  film, 
draws,  photographically,  diagrams  just  like  these,  and  he  can 
magnify  them  as  much  as  he  likes,  because  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  casting  the  ray  of  light  through  a  lens  on  a  more  or 
less  distant  screen.  Afterward  he  develops  Uiem,  and  he  has 
obtained  some  very  beautiful  results.  Another  thing  he  does 
is  rather  unique.  He  makes  a  diagram  of  these  minute  exten- 
sions. These  extensions  within  elastic  limit  are  less  than  .01 
of  an  inch  actual  measurement.  He  has  a  little  apparatus 
consisting  of  a  movable  glass  weight,  and  the  specimen  moves 
a  diamond  point.  That  diamond  point  engraves  a  fine  line  on 
the  glass,  and  it  is  so  small  that  the  head  of  a  pin  will  more 
than  cover  the  whole  diagram.  Then  he  puts  that  in  his  lens 
and  projects  it  on  a  screen.  When  thrown  on  a  screen  and  com- 
pared with  the  observations  of  other  instruments  the  results 
are  comparable ;  but  it  is  remarkable  how  you  can  make  a 
microscopic  picture  like  this  and  throw  it  on  a  screen  and 
check  up  your  results.  Of  course  he  did  not  intend  to  check 
up  his  results  by  that  diagram,  but  the  diagram  was  suffi- 
ciently good  to  do  it.  He  uses  that  only  when  he  tests  small 
objects,  such  as  paper  or  silks.  He  has  not  used  it  for  struc- 
tural purposes.  I  would  like  to  pass  this  around  and  then 
call  attention  to  what  it  is.  This  is  a  2-in.  specimen  :  this  is 
an  8-in.  specimen  ;  that  a  6-in.  specimen  ;  that  a  4-in.  speci- 
men. It  is  always  a  question  how  much  does  that  material 
extend.  If  material  is  uniform,  the  extension  should  be  the 
same.  Take  the  elongation  as  measured  between  the  unloaded 
condition  of  the  test  piece  and  the  maximum  load,  and  you 
will  find  that  the  percentage  of  elongation  up  to  that  point  is 
always  uniform,  whether  you  test  a  piece  2  ft.,  10  ft.,  or  20  ft. 
It  is  quite  independent  of  the  shoulders  or  length  of  the  specie 
men  or  anvthing.  This  point  indicates  that  a  test  piece  which 
was  reducing  perfectly  uniform  is  endeavoring  to  neck  down 
or  have  a  reduction,  as  thev  call  it,  and  finally  the  fracture 
generally  occurs  in  there  (inaicating)  just  as  that  little  circular 
piece  shows.  We  generally  measure  the  elongation  bv  taking 
'  it  between  two  marks  that  I  made  here,  ana  including  local 
donation  in  that,  and  after  having  observed  that — of  course, 
that  IS  observed  after  you  take  the  test  piece  out  of  the  ma- 
chine—then if,  by  calculation,  shown  in  Report  No.  4  of  the 
Society's  Committee,  you  deduct  the  total  elongation  from  the 
local  elongation, 'you  will  get  the  percentage  of  elongation.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  work  out  the  exact  proportionality.    In  that 

2  in.  test  piece  we  may  have  50  per  cent,  elongation,  because 
the  2  in.  in  here  elongate  vastly  more  than  the  rest ;  but  the 
length  of  the  specimen  has  a  great  influence  on  the  recorded 
percentage  of  elongation.  That,  of  course,  vitiates  statements 
of  elongation  of  material,  unless  you  are  told  on  how  long  a 
specimen  the  elongation  was  measured.  But  these  photo- 
graphs are  photographs  of  pieces  that  were  tested  that  way, 
and  in  every  case  the  proportional  elongation  is  identical, 
whether  the  piece  is  2  in..  4  in.,  6  in.,  8  in.,  10  in.,  or  any- 
thing. The  elongation  in  this  case  runs  from  22  per  cent,  up 
to  43.7  per  cent.,  while  when  you  take  a  correct  observation, 
the  actual  elongation  of  that  materiid  is  a  little  over  25  per 
cent,  in  every  case. 


Mr.  Brinckerhoff  :  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  cross- 
hatched  appearance  on  the  faultv  steel  is  supposed  to  be  due 
to  tiie  same  cause  as  the  cup  on  the  round  steel. 

Mr.  Hennino  :  I  do  not  think  it  is  anything  like  it  at  all. 
This  is  something  that  never  has  been  determined,  and  we 
cannot  find  out  at  all  why.  That  skeleton  has  been  cut  out 
and  analyzed  chemically,  and  you  cannot  find  any  difference 
between  that  and  the  remaining  material.  We  simply  know 
from  thousands  and  thousands  of  tests  that  have  been  made 
in  the  same  way  that  the  material  that  shows  marking  is  al- 
ways the  best  material  for  boilers,  and  that  when  the  material 
does  not  show  it  it  is  not  good  for  boilers. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Forney  :  In  this  connection  I  will  call  attention 
to  what  has  been  observed  in  the  punching  of  fire-box  plates 
for  locomotives.  Mr.  William  S.  Hudson,  formerly  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Rogers  Locomotive  Works,  first  called  atten- 
tion to  it.  I  will  exaggerate  it  somewhat,  so  that  the  mem- 
bers can  see  it  (referring  to  a  sketch).  In  punching;  the  holes 
for  the  stay-bolts  in  locomotive  fire-box  plates,  Mr.  Hudson 
observed  markings  somewhat  of  that  shape — curved  lines 
which  radiate  from  the  hole  all  the  way  round.  Now,  the 
curious  fact  was  that  there  was  another  series  of  rings  which 
radiated  in  the  reverse  direction.  It  is  very  much  like  the  mill- 
ing work  on  a  watch-case.  I  never  heard  that  any  relation 
was  observed  between  the  quality  of  the  steel  and  those  mark- 
ings. I  think  that  all  the  conclusion  Mr.  Hudson  came  to  was 
simply  like  the  old  lady's  theorv  about  indigo.  When  she 
put  it  in  water,  it  would  sink  if  ft  was  good,  or  it  would  sink 
if  it  was  bad— she  didn't  know  which. 

Mr.  Henning  :  When  you  drop  a  plate  on  edge  on  a  heavy 
body  you  wiU  get  them.  They  are  simply  lines  of  intersec- 
tion of  stress.  If  you  hit  a  plate  with  a  hammer  you  will  get 
those  marks.  The  stress,  of  course,  radiates  from  this  point. 
There  are  lines  of  pressure  outward  in  every  direction,  and, 
of  course,  there  are  resisting  lines  in  the  other  direction. 
When  you  plot  all  these  curves  and  all  these  lines  of  stress, 
and  the  diagonals  of  these  lines  of  stress  between  the  resist- 
ance of  the  material  and  the  lines  of  stress,  you  will  find  inter- 
section of  these  lines,  and  when  you  make  a  sufficient  number 
of  them  you  will  find  that  you  will  get  these  curves.  They 
are  nothing  but  the  intersection.  Instead  of  having  one  inter- 
section, suppose  you  take  a  number  and  through  all  these  you 
pass  other  hues,  the  scale  will  not  break  except  at  the  inter- 
section of  these  two  lines  of  force,  because  there  the  material 
is  displaced  locally,  and  the  scale  will  crack  off  there  and  leave 
these  wide  lines  which  simply  indicate  the  intersections  of  the 
lines  of  stress.  You  will  find  it  in  every  case  when  vou  strike 
a  piece  of  steel,  so  long  as  you  strike  it  .hard  enougn  to  break 
the  scale. 

Professor  De  Yolsen  Wood  :  I  may  be  pardoned  for  sav- 
ing, in  regard  to  these  lines  that  have  oeen  indicated  by  Aur. 
Henning  as  lines  of  stress,  that  Rankine,  when  he  diagrammed 
them,  called  them  lines  of  shear.  They  were  shearing  stresses, 
and  they  were  conjugate  at  that ;  but  I  was  wondering  why 
those  were  curves  m  the  case  of  punch  plates,  and  I  have  not 
satisfied  myself  theoretically  why  they  should  be  curved.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  the  fact  independent  of  the  theory. 
I  once  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Lavan,  a  celebrated  Cana- 
dian ventilator  of  buildings,  and  I  told  him  that  I  had  tried 
his  system  in  my  private  house.  I  let  the  air  in  at  the  top 
and  made  a  place  for  it  to  go  out  at  the  base  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  the  air  would  go  right  across  instead  of  diffusing 
itself  into  the  room.  ''  Professor,"  he  said,  *'  it  is  contrary  to 
theory."  He  had  the  theory  and  I  had  the  fact.  So  lam 
pleased  to  get  the  fact  in  regard  to  this  curve. 

Mr.  Bancroft  :  We  made  some  diagrams  some  years  ago 
of  the  force  required  to  punch,  which  resulted  in  a  rather  dif- 
ferent diagram  from  that  shown  by  Mr.  Olsen,  simply  because 
the  material,  I  suppose,  was  very  much  thicker  relatively  to 
the  diameter  of  the  punch.  The  thickness  of  the  plate  was 
very  nearly  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  hole,  and  the  pressure 
ran  up  very  rapidly — ^reached  a  maximum  when  the  metal  was 
starting,  then  it  fell  off  to  about  five-eighths  of  the  total  height, 
there  being  a  perceptible  amount  of  pressure  required  up  to 
the  very  last  moment.    A  flat  punch  was  used. 

Mr.  Hennino  :  You  can  reproduce  similar  lines  by  simply 
vibrating  a  plate  and  throwing  sand  on  it.  If  you  take  the 
proper  plate  and  the  proper  force  you  can  arrange  lines  almost 
identical  with  these.  If  you  take  a  plate  of  glass  with  a  hole 
through  the  center  and  make  the  plate  vibrate,  I  think  you 
will  get  those  identical  lines  in  fine  sand.  I  think  you  can  re- 
produce those  lines  exactly  by  means  of  a  plate  of  glass,  show- 
ing that  in  circular  lines  where  the  stresses  intersect  you  will 
get  an  effect,  and  where  the  stresses  do  not  intersect  you  will 
get  no  effect.  Where  the  glass  plate  remains  (^uiet  the  sand 
will  gather  ;  where  the  glass  plate  has  any  motion  there  will 
be  no  sand.    When  the  lines  of  force  intersect,  they  will  neu* 
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tralize  one  another  and  the  sand  will  remain  there,  but  where 
the  glass  is  all  in  vibration  there  will  be  no  sand. 

You  can  find  these  cur7e8  for  a  great  thickness  in  the  metal. 
I  do  not  know  how  deep  they  go.  I  should  judge  they  would 
go  all  the  way  through,  just  the  same  as  when  you  take  a  die 
and  stamp  a  plate  of  steel  with  it,  or  when  you  cast  a  name  on 
cast  iron  ana  take  it  off.  If  you  put  some  acid  on  it  that 
whole  name  will  come  out  perfectly  plain.  If  you  take  that 
same  material  and  polish  it  and  do  everything  you  can,  the 
mark  will  still  be  there  and  that  can  be  found  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  deep.  If  you  mark  a  letter  on  a  steel  plate  where  you 
have  uniform  material,  you  can  try  to  remove  that,  and  no 
matter  how  much  you  try,  it  will  always  come  out  again,  espe- 
cially if  you  use  a  little  acid  and  etch  it.  I  know  that  people 
have  taken  other  people's  patterns  and  taken  castings  off  them, 
and  they  would  simply  chip  off  the  names,  and  afterward,  if 
you  want  to  find  if  that  casting  had  been  made  from  such  pat- 
tern, all  you  have  to  do  is  to  polish  that  up  and  etch  it  a  little 
bit,  and  the  whole  name  will  come  out  as  plain  as  if  you  had 
painted  the  name  on. 

Mr.  Mitchell  :  I  would  like  to  ask  regarding  the  speed  at 
which  a  testing  machine  should  run.  I  talked  with  one  or 
two  members  of  the  Association  before  the  meeting,  and  I 
could  not  get  any  light  on  the  subject.  It  is  a  fact  that  you 
can  get  different  results  according  to  the  different  speeds  at 
which  you  run  a  machine.  If  a  plate  is  tested  on  a  certain 
machine,  it  will  eive  us  results  like  the  specification  ;  if  tested 
on  another  machine  at  different  speeds,  we  will  get  different 
results.  We  will  accept  the  material  on  the  test  given  on  one 
machine,  and  on  the  other  we  will  condemn  it.  I  refer  to  the 
speed  at  which  the  piece  is  tested.  The  higher  the  speed,  the 
better  the  tensile  strain.  I  was  educated  on  a  Riehle  machine 
designed  by  Mr.  Olsen.  It  was  the  first  machine  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  had,  and  I  worked  that  machine  for  14  months. 
I  tested  over  9,000  samples.  The  speed  was  1  in.  in  three 
minutes,  and  that  is  the  speed  at  which  I  always  tried  to  run 
the  machine.  I  have,  however,  never  tested  the  same  machine 
at  different  speeds. 

Mr.  Hennimq  :  If  you  test  soft  steel,  especially  basic  steel, 
it  does  not  make  any  difference  what  speed  you  test  it  within 
your  capacity  of  observing  anything  about  the  test.  Of  course 
it  is  well  known  that  in  the  Carnegie  Works  they  test  so  fast 
that  you  simply  take  the  man's  word  for  it  that  it  carried  that 
much ;  but  if  you  know  your  business  you  do  not  let  them 
run  a  machine  lapidly.  There  is  a  reason  why  the  machine 
should  show  higher  results  when  run  very  fast,  and  that  is  so 
much  momentum  is  applied  through  the  test  piece  to  the 
beam,  which  is  of  considerable  mass,  that  it  will  always  keep 
carrying  more.  When  you  come  to  a  rest  the  machine  bal=" 
ances  all  right.  But  as  you  keep  on  running  the  weight  is 
always  ahead  of  the  load  you  have  on  the  test  piece,  and  the 
faster  you  run  the  further  the  weight  will  be  ahead  of  the 
load,  in  order  to  counteract  the  momentum  due  to  the  increase 
of  the  force  applied.  If  you  apply  the  same  force,  the  momen- 
tum in  the  beam  will  be  the  same.  There  is  always  an  in- 
crease of  force  applied.  Hence,  there  is  always  an  increase  of 
momentum,  which  must  always  be  counterbalanced  by  a 
slightly  advanced  position  of  the  weight.  But  if  you  run  as 
fast  as  2  in.  in  one  minute,  on  the  ordinary  soft  steels,  you  will 
not  find  any  difference.  When  you  test  boiler  steels  which 
have  different  qualities  altogether  from  the  soft  steels,  there 
you  find  considerable  difference.  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  acid  and  the  basic  steels.  The  acid  steel  always 
has  more  carbon  than  the  basic.  You  can  run  the  Emery  ma- 
chine as  fast  as  you  please.  Of  course  it  takes  the  greatest 
skill  to  keep  the  Emery  indicator  floating  between  the  marks  ; 
but  so  long  as  that  indicator  floats  between  the  marks,  you 
have  always  got  the  indicated  load  on  the  piece.  If  tne  ma- 
chine is  running  so  fast  that  you  cannot  observe  every  point 
about  it,  it  is  going  too  fast.  I  simply  see  how  the  machine 
behaves,  and  if  it  behaves  well,  I  let  them  run  a  little  faster. 
When  the  machine  is  a  doubtful  one  I  run  very  slowly,  until 
I  find  out  what  the  machine  is.  When  I  want  to  know  what 
results  I  get  out  of  a  machine,  I  calibrate  the  machine.  If 
you  do  not  do  tliat  you  do  not  know  what  the  material  stood. 

pROPESSOR  HuTTON  :  I  think  there  is  more  in  that  subject 
that  Mr.  Mitchell  has  opened  than  Mr.  Henning  fully  covers, 
while  his  explanation  is  of  real  value.  I  remember  a  case 
which  came  under  my  own  observation  not  long  since,  where 
a  firm  In  town  here  wanted  to  send  some  copper  for  fire-l)oxes 
to  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  who  were  going  to  send 
some  furnaces  to  South  America,  where  they  have  a  fondness 
for  copper.  They  wanted  some  unprejudiced  party  to  say 
what  the  copper  would  do.  The  requirement  was  stretch, 
25  per  cent.,  and  tensile  strength,  35,000  lbs.  They  asked  me 
what  kind  of  sample  I  wanted  to  test.  I  said.  Give  me  at  least 
4  in.  of  reduced  section  taken  from  the  i  in.  plate.    We  were 


running  at  that  time  on  the  old  Fairbanks  screw  machine,  and 
I  found  it  impossible  to  give  that  85,000  lbs.,  but  I  could  give 
them  85  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent  stretch  right  along,  but  we 
could  not  raise  the  tensile  strength  higher  than  88,000  lbs.  I 
finally  told  these  gentlemen  that  I  thought  the  Fairbanks  ma- 
chine was  not  the  one  to  test  this  piece  on,  because  those  peo- 
ple down  there  are  used  to  a  hydraulic  machine.  So  they 
took  the  specimen  down  to  the  Post  Office  and  got  Mr.  Star- 
buck  to  test  it,  and  got  the  test  all  right.  I  could  not  abso- 
lutely get  it  in  any  way  on  the  old  Fairbanks  machine.  The 
specifications  were  based  on  a  hydraulic  machine.  There  is 
something  in  the  material  itself  and  in  the  fact  that  if  you  will 
put  a  load  on  past  the  elastic  limit,  you  can  leave  the  load  of 
the  elastic  limit  of  a  material  like  copper  and  simply  pull  it 
out,  and  simply  by  putting  on  a  little  additional  strain  every 
day,  the  thing  will  ultimately  break.  There  is  something. 
I  am  sure,  in  the  speed  besides  this  mere  inertia  of  the 
beam,  which  of  course  does  enter  as  a  problem  when  two 
tests  are  made  at  nearly  the  same  speed  ;  but  where  there  is 
a  great  difference  in  the  speed  I  think  the  material  comes  in. 

Mr.  Henning  :  What  I  said  applies  only  to  steels.  Pro- 
fessor Button  is  perfectly  right,  when  you  apply  it  to  certain 
grades  of  steel,  as  manganese  steel,  or  to  Tobin  bronze,  or 
copper.  The  ^ape  of  the  test  piece  also  has  proportionally 
greater  influence  on  the  results  obtained  than  the  treatments 
to  which  the  material  might  have  been  subjected,  in  order 
to  have  produced  certain  results  ;  but  in  the  case  of  alloys  and 
coppers,  you  have  to  be  very  careful  about  using  the  proper 
speed,  and  ^ving  the  material  time  to  arrange  itself.  Of 
course  that  higher  tensile  strength  is  only  fictitious.  That  is 
an  artificial  advantage  which  you  would  not  find  in  service  in 
a  boiler.  They  would  simply  break  at  a  lower  load,  if  the 
load  ever  got  to  that  point. 

I  heard  from  a  gentleman  in  Pittsburgh  to-day,  who  wanted 
to  come  here  to  speak  on  this  very  subject,  but  who  did  not 
get  his  invitation  in  time  to  be  present,  and  he  asked  me  to 
refer  to  it  if  no  one  else  did.  If  you  test  material  immediately 
after  it  comes  from  the  rolls,  the  material  will  be  decidedly 
weaker  than  if  you  keep  it  lying  idle  from  12  to  24  hours. 
Our  better  rolling  mills  never  give  you  a  piece,  especially 
thin  shapes  of  plate  or  small  bars,  that  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  recover  after  being  rolled.  If  you  take  a  sample  from  a 
plate  as  it  comes  from  the  roll  it  will  not  give  the  ultimate 
strength,  nor  will  it  show  the  elastic  limit  or  elongation  within 
a  very  considerable  amount.  So  it  is  often  a  question  of  re- 
jection or  acceptance,  whether  you  allow  the  material  to  rest 
awhile  before  you  test  it  or  whether  you  test  it  fresh  from  the 
rolls.  About  the  benefit  of  giving  the  material  rest  after  hav- 
ing done  work,  I  do  not  think  that  ought  to  come  into  account 
with  engineers,  for  the  reason  that  we  are  not  supposed  to  use 
material  that  way.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  you 
strain  material  and  then  let  it  stand,  instead  of  giving  you  the 
normal  curve,  you  find  it  varying  at  a  point  lower  down ; 
but  at  the  point  where  the  rate  of  proportionality  of  elonga- 
tion changes,  would  probably  have  been  changed  slightly  aner 
starting  up  again,  and  then  the  yield  point  would  have  been 
augmented.  Now,  if  you  carry  this  on  several  times  you 
would  always  get  a  little  offset  with  a  little  higher  elastic 
limit.  It  would  remain  there  afterward,  but  you  see  you 
have  hurt  material.  You  never  use  the  material  in  structural 
work,  except  below  the  elastic  limit.  When  you  take  mate- 
rial that  has  an  elastic  limit  of  30,000  lbs.  and  load  it  to  15,000 
lbs.,  you  are  exceeding  the  working  load  you  are  allowed  to 
put  on  material.  In  testing  material  and  taking  a  diagram  to 
this  point  and  stopping  here,  the  material  will  stretch  a  little 
bit  if  it  is  soft  material.  Just  as  soon  as  you  begin  again  to 
reload  the  test  piece,  a  line,  parallel  to  this  extension  line,  wjll 
be  produced  and  the  resistance  of  the  material  is  increased 
until  you  rise  above  the  maximum,  and  you  can  Increase  it  so 
that  ultimately  it  will  not  break  off  at  the  normal  point,  but 
it  will  break  off  far  short  of  it ;  hence,  though  I  have  not  got 
enough  data  to  prove  it,  I  think  you  will  find  that  when  you 
get  the  w^hole  area  in  the  modified  diagram,  it  will  be  less  than 
the  original  area  that  you  would  have  obtained  if  you  took  it 
within  the  natural  curve,  showing  that  the  material,  although 
it  shows  a  higher  load  or  a  higher  elastic  limit,  is  inferior. 
Of  course  the  main  point  is  to  determine  the  material  in  the 
conditions  in  which  you  intend  to  use  it. 

Professor  Wood  :  I  have  seen  tests  made  under  the  con- 
ditions now  referred  to,  where  the  piece  was  partly  broken, 
and  then,  when  allowed  to  rest,  either  with  the  stress  on  or 
with  it  removed,  when  the  stress  was  renewed  the  elastic 
limit  was  raised,  as  Mr.  Henning  has  said,  that  it  becomes 
less  durable*  The  elastic  limit  may  be  raised  in  that  way, 
and  the  failing  point  also  raised.  I  acknowledge  that  this 
fact  was  an  interesting  one  to  me,  if  not  a  profitable  one  by 
way  of  instruction.    Before  this  was  known  I  felt  fearful  of 
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the  hydraulic  method  of  testing  boilers,  that  by  applying  a 
stress  larger  than  that  which  it  was  intended  to  carry,  the 
material  might  actually  be  injured ;  but  after  this  discovery 
was  made  I  saw  it  was  a  good  thing.  The  material  was  not 
injured.  It  would  stand  a  stress  from  steam  without  failure 
greater  than  it  would  if  the  steam  pressure  had  been  applied 
the  first  time  without  that  stress,  and  although  the  material 
should  not,  as  Mr.  Henning  has  said,  be  used  to  any  such  an 
extent,  yet  it  is  sometimes,  under  exceptional  conditions.  In 
the  case  of  steam,  the  pressure  does  sometimes  run  up  much 
beyond  what  was  intended.  However,  whether  it  be  so  or 
not,  we  cannot  study  the  properties  of  materials  too  carefully 
and  learn  what  results  from  all  kinds  of  stresses  both  within 
and  beyond  the  elastic  limit.  I  was  not  displeased  to  hear,  as 
I  came  into  the  room,  some  remark  in  regard  to  our  not  know- 
ing anything  about  the  elastic  limit.  It  reminded  me  of  a  re- 
mark made  to  myself  by  an  engineer.  He  said,  **  You  talk 
about  the  factor  of  safety.  The  factor  of  safety  in  these  days 
of  science  and  knowledge  !  I  call  it  the  factor  of  ignorance." 
That  just  covered  it  exactly.  I  did  not  care  for  the  term,  but 
it  was  a  correct  one,  and  he  would  have  us  understand  that 
we  ought  to  determine  exactly  the  conditions  of  things  in  re- 
gard to  the  materials  used  in  construction.  We  do  know, 
from  long  observation  and  experience,  that  there  is  a  general, 
if  not  a  very  specific  relation,  between  the  so-called  elastic 
limit  and  the  ultimate  strength.  If  the  strength  is  60,000  lbs., 
the  elastic  limit  may  be  nearly  80,000  lbs.,  so  that  we  have  a 
factor  of  one-half  for  the  first  one,  and  as  an  approximation 
toward  what  we  may  use  ;  but  there  comes  in  our  ignorance. 
We  do  not  know  exactly  where  the  elastic  limit  is,  and,  as 
already  stated,  the  ultimate  strength  depends  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  piece  is  broken.  That  only  shows  us  that  as  ex- 
periments go  on,  and  as  our  knowledge  becomes  more  and  more 
definite,  that  the  manner  of  breaking  a  piece  becomes  an  im- 
portant element.  Some  students  of  mine  were  about  to  test  a 
Eiece  that  was  an  annulus— a  pipe  only.  They  drilled  the 
ole  out  of  solid  iron,  and  after  they  broke  it  they  brought  it 
to  me.  I  did  not  see  anything  peculiar  about  it,  until  they 
called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  a  certain  place  there  had 
been  no  yield  or  no  apparent  stretch,  and  they  said  the  drill 
broke  when  they  got  to  about  a  third  or  less  than  one-half  the 
length.  To  get  out  the  broken  piece  they  struck  with  a  ham- 
mer on  the  siae  of  the  piece  to  jar  it  out  Now,  where  they 
struck  with  a  hammer — not  very  heavy  blows—all  around  the 
outside  of  the  cylinder,  it  apparently  did  not  yield  at  all. 
The  stretch  was  outside  of  that.  There  was  an  object-lesson 
at  once,  which  teaches  us  that  every  change  that  is  made  be- 
fore or  during  a  test  affects  the  result.  I  am  not  surprised, 
for  I  have  long  known  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  testing  a  piece 
—that  is.  the  rate  at  which  you  break  it,  has  an  effect  on  the 
measured  strength.  It  should  ;  and  so  with  regard  to  the 
composition,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  manufactured,  so  in 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  cut  out,  so  in  regard  to 
the  length  of  the  piece,  whether  it  has  a  shoulder  or  not.  All 
these  elements  will  affect  the  results,  so  that  the  only  true 
method,  it  seems  to  me,  of  getting  comparative  results  that 
are  valuable,  is  to  have  them  made  under  similar  circum- 
stances, and  that  the  rate  at  which  the  piece  is  broken  shall  be 
an  element  in  the  test. 

Mr.  Mitchell  :  The  worst  strains  we  get  are  on  the  side 
rods  of  locomotives.  There  we  use  a  very  large  factor  of 
safety  ;  it  being  about  12.  We  figure  the  centiifugal  strain 
and  that  due  to  the  piston,  considering  that  the  large  factor 
of  safety  which  we  use  covers  all  strains.  We  had  one  engine 
running  about  40  miles  an  hour  which  broke  both  side  rods. 
She  slipped  and  we  used  sand,  and  she  caught  in  the  sand  and 
another  rod  broke.  I  figured  the  factor  of  safety  of  those  rods 
as  nearly  as  I  could,  ana  I  found  it  was  only  4^.  I  built  the 
rods  much  deeper,  and  we  have  not  had  any  break  since.  I  use 
a  factor  of  safety  of  13  with  Otis  steel. 

Dr.  Emery  :  On  that  subject  there  is  an  interesting  con- 
tribution in  the  transaction  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers.  Mr.  William  Metcalf,  himself  a  steel  manufac- 
turer, had  occasion  to  make  a  machine  in  which  two  axles 
were  to  be  connectied,  and  he  used  two  side  rods  like  those  of 
a  locomotive,  and  run  at  much  higher  speed  than  a  locomo- 
tive. Using  steel  that  was  soft,  they  broke  very  rapidly.  It 
occurred  to-  him  that  it  would  be  a  good 'thing  to  make  them 
stiffer,  and  he  put  in  some  steel  hanng  .07  or  .08  per  cent,  of 
carbon,  and  they  would  run  so  many  years. 

Mr.  Mitchell  :  I  claim  that  a  rod.  if  properly  designed, 
on  an  engine,  using  that  factor  of  safety  of  13,  will  last  as 
lonj;:  as  an  engine,  and  that  Is  25  or  20  years. 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  here  a  letter  from  Mr.  McFarland. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  have  the  subject  of  the  next  meeting 
Marine  Tubular  Boilers,  and  Mr.McFarland^  Past  Assistant  En- 
gineer of  the  United  States  Navy,  is  expected  to  start  the  talk. 


THE  KINSMAN  BLOCK  SYSTEM. 


The  Kinsman  system  of  block  signaling,  as  exploited  by  the 
Kinsman  Block  Signal  Company,  of  143  Liberty  Htreet,  New 
York,  includes  a  cab  sienal  with  an  automatic  dosing  of  the 
throttle-valve  and  application  of  the  air  brakes.  It  is  an  in- 
genious mecJianism  for  avoiding  the  disastrous  results  which 
may  arise  from  heedlessness  on  tne  partjof  the  engineer  or  the 
invisibility  of  the  signids  beside  the  track.    Besides  being  in- 

genious  the  system  possesses  the  further  merit  of  simplicity. 
If  course,  electricity  enters  into  the  mechanism  and  occupies 
a  prominent  place  in  its  operation.  The  fundamental  idea  of 
the  device  is  that  if  a  train  is  occupying  a  given  block,  or  a 
switch  is  open  therein,  another  train  wul  be  prevented  from 
entering  by  the  automatic  closing  of  the  throttle-valve  on  the 
engine  and  the  application  of  the  air-brakes. 


eWlTCH  BOX 


Before  describing  the  cab  mechanisms  by  which  this  result 
is  obtained,  we  will  look  into  the  wiring  and  electrical  devices 
that  are  used.  Track  circuits  are  employed.  A  primary  bat- 
tery has  its  two  poles  attached  to  the  two  rails,  which  are  laid 
in  insulated  sections,  each  wire  running  to  its  rail  direct  as 
well  as  through  a  relay.  When  the  track  is  clear  this  current 
passes  uninterruptedly  from  the  battery  through  the  relay,  and 
the  armature  of  the  latter  is  held  against  the  magnets.  Let  a 
train  enter  the  section,  however,  and  straightway  the  wheels 
short  circuit  the  current  of  this  battery,  the  relay  is  cut  out, 
and  the  armature  drops  upon  its  stops.  In  doing  so  it  makes 
a  connection  by  way  of  a  local  battery  between  two  guatd  rails 
(contact  rails  they  are  called)  insulated  from  each  other  and  the 
main  line,  and  placed  at  a  suitable  distance  ahead  of  the  pro- 
tected section.  In  this  condition  no  current  is  passing  through 
the  relay,  and  the  circuit  of  the  local  battery  is  not  completed. 
Should  an  engine  pass  these  contact  rails,  the  brushes  with 
which  it  is  equipped  rub  agfunst  them  and  complete  the  circuit 
of  the  local  battery  ;  this  excites  an  electro  magnet  in  the  cab, 
raising  its  armature  and  causing  the  work  already  indicated 
to  be  done. 

Switches  are  protected  in  a  similar  manner.  Thus  tbe  two 
rails  of  a  switch  are  connected  to  a  relay  set  like  the  block  sec- 
tion relay  and  operating  in  the  same  way.  One  wire  passes 
through  a  contact  point  in  a  box  attached  to  the  switcn-rod. 
This  box  is  so  constructed  that  when  the  switch  Is  shut  the 
current  passes  through  the  box  and  on  to  the  relay  ;  but  when 
the  contact  is  broken  the  current  is  not  only  interrupted,  but, 
as  a  further  precaution,  it  is  short  dreuited  by  means  of  an- 
other contact  point  in  order  that  every  possibility  of  exciting 
the  relay  may  be  avoided.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
our  engraving  that  this  box  is  of  an  exceedingly  simple 
construction.  It  is  rectangular,  and  contains  a  rod  moving 
freely  to  and  fro  as  the  switch  is  operated.  This  rod  has  two 
hubs,  each  provided  with  a  brass  ring,  one  for  making  contact 
with  the  relay  wire  and  the  other  for  the  short  circuiting  con- 
nections. 

It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  should  any  accident  happen  to  the 
main  battery  so  that  it  becomes  inoperative,  the  relay  is  de- 
magnetized and  the  block  closed. 

Coming  now  to  the  car  mechanisms,  our  engravings  show 
the  apparatus  in  the  free  running  and  the  automatically 
shut-off  positions,  the  latter  with  the  brakes  set.  There 
is  no  battery  in  the  cab.  The  wires  leading  from  the  electro 
magnet  shown  run  down  to  two  contact  orushes  that  are 
insulated  from  each  other  and  fastened  to  the  front  truclt. 
When  these  brushes  strike  the  contact  rails  already  described, 
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tbe  drcult  of  tha  locftl  iMttei;  Ii  oonipletcd,  prorided  that  tbe 
armature  of  the  correspond  log  relaj  hu  falleii  and  the  follow- 
ing block  occupied.  When  thU  occurs  the  umatur*  of  the 
c&b  magnet  Is  raUed,  setting  free  a  lever  attached  to  a  valre  In 
the  train  pipe  that  is  thrown  open  by  a  spring.  This  admits 
air,  through  the  pipe  shown,  to  a  cylinder  through  which  the 
throtlle-rod  works.  This  rod  Is  lo  two  pieces.  The  front  end 
Is  hollow  and  U  attached  to  a  piston  moring  In  the  cylinder 

LOCOMOTIVE  egUIPMENT  OF  THE 
KINSMAN  BLOCK  SYSTEM  CO. 


le  manner  of  the  dogs  of  a  chuck  and  pressed  down  Into 
re  In  the  solid  rod  by  springs.  This  grooTc  Is  bevelled 
...  .__  front  edge  so  that  the  dogs  can  rise  over  and  th%  piston 
Blip  nhcsd  wbeothetbrottle  lever  is  lockedshould  any  eiceselve 
pressure  be  brought  to  bear  against  the  piston  head.  The 
springs  and  dogs  are,  however,  amply  suradent  lo  mainlaln 
the  connection  with  any  hand  manipulation  of  the  lever. 


refcrrral  to  above.   Theaollil 
nf     the    Uirnttlcrcd 
t  of  the  back  henii 


chaage 
of  construe  I  Ion' bplng  made 
in  tUo  betlery.  Thocftnnoc- 
[inn  Imtwwii  the  nolid  anil 
lioltnw  [inrliotm  nt  tlip  rml 
Is  nia.U'  Ui  n..™..  o(  (our 
dagf  aet  In  the  plttoD-head 


1  hua,  when  (hearmature  trips  the  levcrot  the  alr-valve  and 
iri^Mnre  from  the  train-pipe  is  admitted  against  the  back 

(•   piston,   it  is  pushed  aWad  and  t lie  throttle  Is  closed. 

When  il  has  reached  the  end  of  its  stroke  and  Hie  tlirotlle  is 
closed,  it  ancjvera  the  hole  E.  allowing  the  air  from  the  train. 
lipeto  escape  and  making  an  emergencv  application  of  the 
crakes.  Thns  there  is  no  change  In  the  cab  mechanisms.  Tbe 
throttle  Icrer  remains  in  the  wide  open  position  and  [he  handle 
of  thp  enjlneer's  valve  is  in  the  running  poeltlon.  Tbe  en- 
Kinccf  recovers  poescsaion  of  this  throttle- valve  by  merely 
piis'iinL:  hlsleveraheadunlilthe  dogs  engage  In  the  notch,  and 
Ms  brakes  are  at  once  readjusted  lo  the  usual  working  condi- 
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UoDB  by  the  raising  of  the  ali-ralYe  leret  unlil  It  again  mti 
ag^lDst  the  armature  of  the  relay.  The  enrine  Is  then  ready 
for  &Doth«r  stop,  DothiDft  haBbeendiaarrang^and  noUiing  has 
been  broken. 
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vice  had  to  be  performed,  that  the  matter  resolved  ilaelf  into 
aome  efficient  applicallon  of  water  preaBure  to  give  the  reo- 
niaite  propulsive  power. 
In  Hay,  1891.  ft  waa  noticed  In  the  Tinuit  that  the  Royal 
National  Lifeboat  Inatitutlon  had  in 
tlieprevlouB  September  placed  on  trial 
at  Harwlcli  the  Srst  mechanically  pro- 
pelled boat  Intended  for  life-Baving 
purpoaes.  Tbla  vesael,  named  the 
J>uk«  of  XarlAiiTnbwlaTid,  was  con- 
structed by  Meaare.  R.  &  H,  Oreen, 
the  widely  hnown  ahipbuilders  of 
Blackwall,  and  eu^ned  by  Meaare 
Thomeycroft,  of  Chiswick.  She  ia 
SO  ft.  long,  13  ft.  beam,  and  her  loaded 
displacement  at  8  ft  6  in.  In  draft  is 
28  tons.  Her  piopelling  machlneiy 
conaiata  of  a  horizontal  compound 
anr face -cond ens! ng  engine  of  about 
170  H.P.,  driring  a  nearly  horizontal 
turbine  of  80  In.  in  diameter,  which 
dclirerB  its  water  thiough  two  outlets 
in  the  sides  of  the  boat,  and  draws  lis 
supply  through  a  vertical  scoop- 
shaped  inlet  amidships.  The  boiler 
ia  one  of  Mr.  Thorneycroft'a  patent 
water-tube  type,  with  a  heating  sur- 
face of  606  aq.  ft.,  and  grate  surface 
of  at  aq,  ft.  This  boat,  after  going 
through  an  exhaustive  series  of  trials, 
making  during  one  of  them  the  pass- 
age from  Harwich  to  Holyhead,  a  dis- 
tance of  1,000  miles,  wllhout  the  leaat 
roisliap,  was  eventually  placed  on  the 
station  at  Harwich,  and  fias  since  done 
excellent  aerrice  In  the  saving  of 
many  lives  and  much  valuable  prop- 
erty. 

Owing  to  the  success  attained  with 
this  first  attempt  in  (he  construction 
of  a  really  serviceable  mechanically 
propelled  Ufe-boat,  Messrs.  Green  were 
Instructed  with  orders  to  build  two 


STEAM  LIFEBOATS. 

TsAT  the  effldent  mechanical  propulsion  of  a  boal  to  be 
used  for  life-saving  purposes  haa  ior  a  long  time  been  a  prob- 
lem surrounded  with  apparently  insuperable  difflcuUies  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  up  to  within  the  last  three  years  but 
one  of  the  few  proposed  soIuMods  of  It  can  be  said  to  have  met 
aucceastully  the  requirements  of  such  a  vessel.  Propulsion 
by  paddlo-wheel  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  applicaHnn  of  the  acrew  propeller  had  ao  many 
drawbacks  In  view  of  the  conditions  under  which  lifeboat  ser- 


stitulion,  and  the  other  for  the  Life- 
boat Inslilution  of  South  Holland, 
These  vessels  have  the  following  prin- 
cipal dimensions :  Length,  S3  ft  - 
beam,  IB  ft.;  depth,  6i  ft.;  and  their 
loaded  displacement  la  80  tons,  giving 
them  a  draft  of  8  ft.  8  in.,  at  which 
they  will  carry  from  80  to  40  paa- 
aengers,  foui  tonsofcoalln  (he  bunk- 
ers, and  half  a  ton  of  fresh  water  In 
their  reserve  tanks. 

The  eipeiience  gained  at  and  since 
the  trials  of  their  first  vessel  of  the 
type  has  enabled  her  builders  to  make 
material  improvements  in  the  two 
now  nearing  completion.  The  flrst 
of  them — or  that  intended  for  the 
Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution- 
launched  some  months  ago,  is  nearly 
ready  for  her  olflclai  trial ;  the  second 
—that  for  the  kindred  instituiion  Id 
South  Holland— was  launched  re 


firm  of  builders,  the  PraitUnt  Van 
Heel.  As  theae  vessels  are  sister  boats, 
the  improremeuts  effecled  in  con- 
struction and  machinery  apply  to 
both. 

Instead  of  propulsion  being  depen- 
dent, aa  in  tlie  case  ot  Ibc  I>uke  of 
—    turbine   and    Inlet    to   feied  It. 


crank-shaft- to  which  they  are  coupled  and  co-axial— ot  an 
inclined  compound  direct-action  eugine  of  200  H.P.  For  for- 
ward and  backward  motion,  go-ahead  and  go-aatem.  outlets— 
the  former  In  the  bottom  and  the  latter  In  the  sides  of  the 
vessel— are  connected  by  pipes  to  each  of  Uie  pumps,  and  lo 
give  a  lateral  propulsion  to  the  boat  a  special  aide  outlet  haa 
been  arranged— which  has  been  patented  by  Hr.  J.  F.  Green 
both  In  England  and  abroad — the  advantage  of  which  when 
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manoeuvriDg  round  a  'nreck  U  constdsTed  Invaluable,  as  Ibe 
.water  can  be  dlscbsreed  through  the  outlet  nearest  the  nreck 
Bad  thus  act  as  a  buffer  or  fender  ia  keeping  tbe  boat  and  Ihe 
wrack  from  colUding,  and  agslstlne  tt  by  sldewaya  propulsion 
la  getting  clear  away  when  desirable.  The  buoyaoc;  of  tbc 
uew  vessel  bas  been  verj  carefully  considered,  and  to  add  to 
her  safety  she  Is  divided  into  no  less  than  IS  water-tight  com- 
partments ;  but  should  one  of  these  be  store  In,  provision  is 
made  to  connect  it  with  the  centrifugal  pump  inlets  lu  aucb  a 
way  that  the  inQow  of  waler  would  oe  ulilizcd  for  tbe  boat's 
propulsion.  The  boiler  for  supplying  steam  to  tbe  compound 
eoglne  of  the  vessel  is  ot  the  watei-tube  type,  and  will,  to- 
gether with  the  whole  of  the  propelling  macblncr^,  be  flltcd 
by  Messrs.  John  Pean  &  Sons,  of  Oreenwich.  It  is  cipected 
that  tbe  official  trial  of  the  flrst  of  tbe  improved  type  of  steam 
Ilfeb^iats  will  shortly  take  place. ~/xin don  Time*. 


THB  ADAMS  UPRIGHT  WATER-TUBE  BOILERS. 

Wr  illustrate  a  boiler  made  by  the  Adams  Water-Tube 
Bailer  Company,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  that  preseuts  some  novel 
features  in  the  construction  of  this  class  ol  boiler.  Tbe  great 
difllculty  that  ha^  heretofore  I>een  experienced  with  water-tube 
lioilers  that  might  be  called  of  the  porcupine  type  has  been 
that  tbe  amount  ot  sediment  nnd  scale  depoeitod  in  the 
tubes  bas  been  so  extensive  as  to  cause  them  to  burn  out  very 
rapidlv,  as  well  as  tbe  fact  that  tbe  arrangement  of  the  tubra 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  worked  rendered 
circulation  almost  Impossible. 

The  boiler  under  consideration  is  so  designed  that  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  must  be  a  continuous  clix^ulatlon.  and  at  the 
same  time  the  sediment  held  in  solution  by  the  water  Is  de- 
posited in  such  portions  of  the  boiler  as  to  be  readily  cleaned, 
and  not  in  localitieswhere  It  will  burn  to  the  surface.  Tbe 
vertical  section  shows  that  the  boiler  consists  of  a  vertical 
column  filled  nearly  to  Uie  top  with  water,  from  which  tuljes 
radiate  into  the  Sre  spaces.  The  lower  portion  of  the  boiler 
has  a  mud  drum,  which  Is  below  the  grates  and  la  not  aSectcd 
in  any  way  by  the  Intense  beating  of  the  Are. 

A.t  tbe  top  of  the  boiler,  and  Just  beneath  tlie  steam  space, 
there  is  a  basin  into  which  the  feed-water  is  "projected.  This 
basin  is  kept  nearly  Riled,  and  tbe  water  in  it  islieated  to  tbe 
temperature  of  the  steam  :  but  Inasmuch  as  it  is  only  sub- 
jected to  the  heat  of  Ibe  gases  in  tbe  upper  portions  ot  the  flue, 
comparatively  little  steam  is  generated  at  this  point.  The 
vertical  column  is  kept  filled  to  a  point  above  the  top  ot  Ihe 
hlgbest  of  the  lateral  tubts.  ao  that  all  ol  these  are  constantly 
full  of  water.  A  circulaling  pipe  starts  from  one  side  ot  tbe 
basin  at  tbe  top  and  passes  down  into  tbe  mud  drum  beneath 
tbe  grates.  In  this  way  there  is  a  constant  supply  of  waler 
flowing  from  the  top  down  to  the  bottom,  wblcb  supplies  the 
water  cvaporsted.  Tbe  circulation,  therefore,  is  upivard  ; 
and  the  water  which  bas  been  heated  in  tbe  basin  under  the 
steam  dome  deposits  therein  a  portion  of  its  sediment,  and  the 
remainder  tails  to  the  bottom  of  tbe  mud  drum  beneath  tbe 
boiler,  from  which  it  is  rea<II]v  removed  by  man  boles  located 
as  shown  on  the  drawing.  The  man-hole  ia  the  steam  dome 
also  enables  tbe  basin  to  bo  emptied  and  cleaned.  It  is  claimed 
that  tbe  constant  upward  Icndencr  ot  the  steam  which  is  gen- 
erated from  water  that  is  practically  pure  causes  no  sedlmeLt 
to  be  deposited  In  the  tubes. 

The  steam  dome  is  made  ot  ample  size  to  allow  for  tbe  sud- 
den withdrawal  of  steam  by  the  engines. 

At  a  lest  made  at  the  Falcon  Tin  Plate  and  3bect  Company's 
works,  at  Niles,  0.,  in  February  last,  9.74  lbs.  of  water  were 
evaporated  per  pound  of  fuel  from  a  temperature  of  212".  A 
memorandum  of  tbe  fuel  used  showed  that  it  was  a  low  grade 
oi  bituminous  coal.  The  test  covered  three  upright  boilers  of 
235  II.  P.  each.  These  boilers  bad  a  beating  surface  of  9.38 
sq.  ft.  per  II.P.  The  test  was  so  succcsatul  that  a  5O0  H.P. 
boiler  for  the  company,  at  whose  works  these  were  tested,  Is 
now  being  built. 


TANK  ENGINE. 

Dbbionbd  bv  Charles  Brown  of  Baslk,  Switzbrlai4d. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  neat,  ingenious  and 
elegant  designs  of  locomotives  brought  out  by  Mr.  Charles 
Brown  when  be  was  Superintendent  of  the  Locomotive  Works 
at  Winterthur.  He  is  now  located  at  Basle,  and  lias  sent  us  a 
photograph  from  wblcb  tbe  engraving  herewith  was  made, 


and  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  "  lost  none  of  his 
cunning." 

This  engine  Is  intended  for  small  lines  laid  or    * 

of  wfaicb  many  hundreds  have  been  made.     ' 


THE  ADAHd  UPRIOBT  WATBR-TDBB  BOILKIt. 

adapted  for  this  class  of  work."  Mr.  Brown  writes  us,  "  for 
the  following  reasons"  : 

"  1.  The  slide-valvee  are  muUrneath  the  cylinders,  and  thus 
give  aclt-actlng  drainage;  no  draio-cocks  are  required,  no 
frightening  of  horses.  This  arrangement  saves  one-sixth  of 
tbe  fuel  used  by  engines  with  slide-valves  abose  cylinder*. 
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"  2  The  workiog  gear,  coDoecting  and  coupling  rods,  ara 
nil  Id  tbe  same  plane. 

"  8.  The  bearings  and  springs  are  ouinde  tho  ivheela,  and 
the  lemki  intide,  wliich  gives  sicadj  running  on  narrow  gauges 
on  uoeren  roads. 

"  4.  Slide-ralFes  are  o(  tbe  Church  pattern,  wUtch  are  self- 
adjusting  for  wetir,  .  .  .  never  require  readjusiing.  Tliis  is 
of  Importance  In  countries  where  no  shops  are  at  hand. 

"  S.  All  lubrication  is  b;  means  of  grease  abFoiulely  closed 
against  Intrusion  of  grit,  saving  of  flO  per  cent,  of  material, 
and  vastly  reduced  amount  of  wear. 

"  6.  All  valves  which  have  to  be  grvund  la  from  time  to 
time  are  get-atable  from  the  outside." 


blesauiBceof  life  and  limb  that  Is  constaotlv  going  on  among 
this  class  of  people,  with  the  hope  that  such  publicaiion  will 


River  &  Bonnclerre  Railroad  went  through  a  bridge  a  mile 
south  of  Hercnlaiieum  this  afternoon.  The  engineer,  George 
Jump,  was  tnstanilj  kilted.  Tbe  fireman  was  seriously  m- 
jured. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March!.— A  collision  occurred  on  the 
Biooklyn  Elevated  Railroad  at  Broadway  and  Hanhatlan  croas- 
ing,  in  which  an  engineer  and  nreman  were  badly  hurL 

Winnlmac,  Ind  ,  March  4.— A  freight  train  on  the  Pan- 
handle Line  ran  Into  the  rear  end  of  another  train  at  ILfs  point 
this  morning.  Engineer  Ide  received  Injuries  from  which  lie 
will  probably  die.  Fireman  Herrill  was  thrown  from  (he  cab 
and  badly  aculded  about  the  body.  The  engineer  is  said  to 
have  been  asleep  at  the  time. 

Columbus,  O,,  March  6. — A  sleeper  at  the  rear  end  of  a  tr^n 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  jumped  the  track  near  thb 
point  this  morning,  and  ran  Into  a  Mwitch  engine  standing  be- 
side the  main  line.  Fireman  John  McCormick  was  Mdly 
hurt, 

Oalnesville,  Tex.,  March  0.— An  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  to  rob  a  passenger  train  on  the  Oulf,  Colorado  &  Santa 
F£  Railroad  early  this  morning.  Two  piles  of  ties  were  placed 
upon  the  track.  The  engineer  and  fireman  saw  the  obstruc- 
tion In  time  to  jump,  and  escaped  with  a  few  bruises. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  7, — An  engine  with  five  coal  cars  on 


TANK  ENoma,  DESIGNED  BT  CHARLES  BBOWN.  OF  BA8LB,  BWITZERLAND. 


and  indirectly  to  tbem.    If  any  one  will  aid  us  with  Informa- 
tion which  will  help  to  make  our  list  more  complete  or  cor- 

ir  who  will  Indicate  the  causes  or  the  cures  for  any  kind 


of  accidents  which  o 
favor,  but  will  be  aiding  li. 
lishlng  this  report,  which  li 
which  the  men  to  whom  w- 
inly,  or  the  chief  s 


,  they  will  not  only  .. 

icompllahtng  the  object  of  pub- 
)  lessen  the  risk  and  danger  to 
e  all  intrust  our  lives  are  eipoeed. 
lurce  of  information  we  have,  from 
which  our  report  Is  made  up,  is  ttie  newspapers.  From  these 
the  following  list  of  accidents,  which  occurred  In  March. 
has  been  made  up.  Of  course  we  cannot  report  those  of  which 
we  have  no  knowledge,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  such. 


Nuznm  Mills,  W.  Vs.,  March  1.— A  freight  engine  on  ihe 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  explodcil  lis  boiler  nt  this  point  to- 
day. Engineer  Slevenson  and  Fireman  Law  were  terribly 
Injured. 

Blllcao,  Ho.,  March  1.— A  freight  train  on  the  Mississippi 


the  Pittsburgh.  Youngatown  &  Ashtabula  Division  ol  Ihe 

Pittsburgh  &  Port  Wayne  Road,  was  awept  off  the  track  bya 
landslide  this  morning.  None  of  the  trainmen  were  killed, 
but  Engineer  M.  Hubbard  and  Fireman  George  Jones  were 
seriously  Injured. 

Roanoke,  Va.,  March  B.—A.  vestibule  train  on  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  Railroad,  between  Washington  and  Chattanooga, 
ran  Into  a  landslide  4S  miles  north  of  this  city  this  morning. 
Engineer  Jake  Hardy  was  hilled.  Fireman  Kroflalnger  was 
thrown  down  the  embankment  of  the  James  River  and 
severely  Injured. 

Wilkesbarre.  Pa.,  March  8. —A  locomotive  on  tho  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  exploded  its  boiler  at  White  Haven  to  day. 
The  flreman.  John  Ix'noi,  was  killed.  The  engineer  was  in 
the  telegraph  office  foi  orders. 

Oil  Citv,  Pa..  March  9.— A  freight  train  on  tlie  Western 
New  York  &  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ran  into  a  landslide  7 
miles  east  of  here  this  morning,  causing  the  death  of  Fireman 
MarUn. 
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San  Antonio,  Tex.,  March  lO.^Joe  Miller,  locomotive  en- 
gineer on  the  Mexican  International  Railway,  was  killed  by  an 
engine  turning  over  on  him. 

Montpelier,  Vt.,  March  11. — ^An  express  train  on  the  Ver- 
mont Central  Railroad  ran  into  two  laree  boulders  about  three 
miles  north  of  here  this  morning.  Engineer  McKenna  was 
killed,  and  the  fireman  had  his  shoulder  dislocated. 

Capelton,  Quebec,  March  12.  —A  head-end  collision  occurred 
on  the  Boston  A  Maine  Railroad  near  here  to-night  between  an 
express  train  and  a  local.  Engineer  McDuffee  and  Fireman 
McPherson  were  instantly  killra. 

Pittsbdrgh,  Pa.,  March  16.— A  long  freisht  train  drawn  by 
two  engines  ran  into  a  landslide  near  Sample  Station  to-night. 
Engineer  Ross  and  Develin  were  thrown  from  their  cabs  on 
to  tne  mass  of  rocks  and  earth  and  received  painful  iniuiles. 

Portland,  Me.,  March  19.— A  work-train  on  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral Railroad  struck  a  section  hand-car  between  Newport  and 
East  Newport  this  morning.  The  locomotive  was  thrown  from 
the  track,  and  the  engineer,  Frederick  D.  Wing,  was  killed. 

Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  March  20.— The  engine  of  a  freight  train 
on  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  struck  a  horse  near  Santo  to-day 
and  ran  into  the  ditch.  En^neer  W.  F.  Cross  was  fatally, 
and  Fireman  Youngblood  senously,  injured. 

Sylvan  Station.  Pa.,  March  23.— A  passenger  train  was  de- 
railed by  an  open  switch  at  this  point  to-day.  The  engine 
plunged  over  an  embankment  and  the  fireman  was  killed. 

Amsterdam,  N.  T.,  March  81.— A  west-bound  train  on  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  consisting  of  express  cars,  ran 
into  a  freight  train  at  this  point  this  morninf.  The  engine 
ran  down  an  embankment,  and  Engineer  Wilkinson  was  in- 
jured. 

Oar  report  for  March,  it  will  be  seen,  includes  18  accidents, 
in  which  8  engineers  and  4  firemen  were  killed,  and  6  engi- 
neers and  11  firemen  were  injured.  The  causes  of  the  accidents 
may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

Boiler  explosions 2 

Broken-down  bridge 1 

Cattle  on  track 1 

Collisions 4 

Derailments.  .^. 1 

Landslide 6 

Misplaced  switch 1 

Overturning  of  engine 1 

Ran  into  hand -car 1 

Traip  wrecldng 1 

18 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Meeting  of  Members  of  the  Mechanical  Engineers.— 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Mechanical  Engineers  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  technical  subjects  will  be  hela  in  the  hall  of  the 
Society  on  Wednesday  evening.  May  9,  at  eight  o'clock.  The 
subject  for  discussion  will  be  The  Use  of  Water-tube  Boilers 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  An  introductory  *'  talk'*  or  paper  will  be 
read  by  W.  M.  McFarland,  Passed  Assistant  Engineer  U.  S.  N.< 
This  will  be  the  last  of  the  series  of  meetings  which  have  been 
held  during  the  past  winter. 


Engineering  Association  of  the  South.— At  the  regular 
March  meeting  a  paper  was  read  on  the  Coal  Handling  riant 
at  Pikeville,'  Tenn.  Owing  to  increasing  competition  among 
coal  mines  and  consequent  demand  for  better  product,  old, 
simple  forms  of  chutes  are  now  being  superseded  by  those 
in  which  the  coal  is  thoroughly  cleaned  and  tenderly  handled. 
The  mine  cars  are  carried  to  and  from  tipple  by  self-acting 
creeper  chain.  Coal  is  dumped  on  back  tippler,  eliminating 
large  amount  of  breakage  of  coal  usual  in  old-style  tippler. 
Lump  is  made  over  shakmg  screens,  1^  in.  perforations,  incli- 
nation 1|  in  12.  Coal  is  lowered  gently  into  cars  by  specially 
designed  chute,  having  had  nowhere  a  direct  drop  of  more 
than  a  few  inches.  Nut  and  slack  are  elevated  together  and 
separated  on  shaking  screens,  |  in.  perforations,  inclination  8i 
in  12.  Gk>od  results  are  obtained  from  corrugating  these 
screens.  The  uniformly  sized  slack  made  by  this  plant  greatly 
improves  physical  properties  of  coke.  The  use  of  perforated 
metal  shaking  screens,  compared  with  that  of  bar  screens,  in- 
creases both  quantity  and  quality  of  salable  coal.  Capacity, 
1,000  tons  per  day  ;  cost,  |4,400 ;  estlnuited  running  expenses, 
$6  per  day.    The  plant  was  designed  and  erected  by  Mr.  J.  J. 


Ormsbee,  Superintendent,  Sequatchie  Valley  Coal  A  Coke 
Company. 


PERSONALS. 


Mr.  Georob  O.  Manchester,  formerly  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company,  has  been  elected  Vice- 
President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Sargent  Company,  Chicago. 

C.  M.  Mendekhall  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Engineer 
of  Motive  Power  of  the  united  railroads  of  the  New  Jersey 
Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  to  take  the 
place  of  Samuel  Porcher,  who  has  been  promoted. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Williams,  who  has  been  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Shelby  Steel  Tool  Company,  up  to  the  present  time, 
recently  tendered  liis  resignation,  for  the  reason  tnat  the  bank- 
ing business  with  which  he  has  long  been  associated  demanded 
more  of  his  time  than  he  could  devote  and  attend  business 
with  the  Shelby  Companv.  Mr.  J.  C.  PATTERaoN  was  elected 
his  successor.  The  business  of  the  company  has  been  one  of 
oontinucd  prosperity,  the  last  month  showing  the  shipment 
of  nearly  8,850  ft. 


OBITUARY. 


Edward  Barry  Wall. 

When  those  who  are  ofd  and  feeble,  or  others,  from  whom 
the  hope  and  cheerfulness  and  buoyancy  of  life  have  been 
sapped  ,by  misfortune  or  illness,  are  taken  away,  death  even 
then,  if  they  are  our  friends  or  are  still  nearer  to  us,  always 
comes  as  a  surprise.  But  when  one  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  distinction,  with  a  past  career  full 
of  promise  of  future  usefulness,  and  of  a  nature  which  charmed 
all  who  came  under  its  influence,  is  talten,  the  announcement 
comes  like  a  relentless  blow  to  which  we  must  submit  rever- 
ently and  resignediv,  if  we  can.  The  sad  news  of  the  death 
of  ^ward  Barry  Wall  came  in  this  way  to  many  of  his  friends 
and  acquaintances,  who  had  no  previous  intimation  of  his  ill- 
ness.* He  died  in  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  in  Pittsburgh, 
on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  April  I,  after  an  operation  for  ap- 
pendicitis. The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  the  shock 
from  the  operation,  but  his  disease  was  complicated  with  peri- 
tonitis. 

He  was  bom  in  Khigsborough,  N.  Y.,  on  April  26, 1856,  and 
was  the  son  of  Professor  Edward  Wall,  who  occupies  the  Chair 
of  Belles  LettnAi  in  Stevens  Inslitute  in  Hoboken,  and  Sarah 
Berry  Wall.  His  early  education  was  received  at  the  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  the  Martha  Institute  in  Hoboken. 
In  1872  he  entered  the  Stevens  Institute  at  Hoboken,  and 

fraduated  in  1876.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  writer 
rst  made  his  acquaintance.  From  the  dates  given  above  it 
will  be  seen  that  he  was  only  16  when  he  entered  Stevens  In- 
stitute. He  was  then  short  of  stature  for  his  age— and  was  ex- 
tremely boyish-looking  even  for  a  youth  of  his  years,  but  with 
a  mind  even  more  active  than  his  body — and  that  seemed  to  be 
so  overflowing  with  vitality  as  to  be  idmost  out  of  his  control. 
He  was  dien  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  office  of  the  Railroad 
Oaestte  in  search  of  information  relating  to  his  studies  at  the 
Institute  It.  was  sometimes  almost  comical  to  hear  from  a 
mere  boy,  who  did  not  appear  to  be  more  than  12  or  14  years 
old.  inquiries  for  information  about  matters  which  the  editors* 
of  that  paper  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  have.receiyed 
satisfactory  answers  from  any  source  wnatsoever.  Any  in- 
telligent person  who  came  in  contact  with  him  then  could  not 
help  seeinff  that  this  seendng  youth  had  in  him  the  potential- 
ity of  a  distinguished  man.  His  jovial  good-nature— such  a 
marked  characteristic  of  his  later  life— then  fairly  bubbled 
over,  but  was  always  under  restraint  and  made  subservient  to 
his  more  serious  duties.  [Notwithstanding  his  overflowing 
animal  spirits,  his  nimble  and  inimitable  wit,  the  elastic  buoy- 
ancy of  his  nature,  he  never  failed  to  treat  those  older  than 
himself  with  that  consideration  which  was,  perhaps,  their 
due.  In  later  years,  when  the  acquaintance  of  those  early 
days  ripened  into  a  closer  and  more  intimate  friendship,  the 
writer  recalled,  with  a  curious  feelhig  of  grotesqueness,  the 
respectful  deference  with  which  he  was  treated  by  this  youth- 
ful student,  who  later  became  such  a  charming  companion  and 
friend. 
Before  finishing  his  studies  he  was  engaged  for  a  short 
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time  in  making  a  series  oF  eiperimciita  in  boiler  exploaioni), 
wbfcli  were  curried  on  at  Bandj  Hook.  Tbese  esperlmeDta 
were  made  to  throw  some  light  on  the  cause  of  boiler  eiplo' 
sions,  which  tlieretoFore  hart  been  attributed  to  all  sotU  of 
caiisei  excaptlng  the  true  one — that  at  iusufflcieot  slrenj^  in 
the  boiler  to  reglst  the  steam  pressure  to  which  it  was  sub- 
jected. A  destructive  explosion  was  produced  during  these 
eiperlmenta  simply  b;  an  over- pressure  of  steam. 


apprentice  in  the  < 
two  years.  He 
was  afterward  em- 
ployed In  the  teet- 
fng  department  of 
the  PennsylTania 
Raaroad  at  Al- 
ia 1883  he  was 
appointed  Asdst- 
ant  to  Ihe  Haslcr 
Mechanic  of  the 
Pittsburgh,  Cin- 
cinnati &  St.  Louts 
Railroad,  at  Co- 
lumbus, O.  inises 
be  was  made  Bu- 
perlntendent  o  f 
Motive  Power  of 
that  line,  and  was 
then  Dotfld  for  be- 
ing the  youngest 
nan  occupying 
such  a  responsible 
position  in  the 
country.  About 
this  time  he  became 
a  member  of  the 
Master  Car-Build- 
ers', the  Master  Me- 
chanics' Associa- 
tions, and  the 
American  Hociety 
ot  HecUaolcal  En- 
gineers. He  was 
also  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Ste- 
vens iDSlitute. 

On  June  24, 1893. 
he  was  married  to 
Fanny  Mitchell, 
dauKlil«[  of  Ckn- 
eral  John  O.  Mitch- 
ell, of  Columbus, 
O.  A  deep  shadow 
was  cast  over  his 
life  bytliedeatUof 
his  wife  In  cfalld- 
blnh,  on  August 
12,  189B.  A  son 
named  after  his  fa- 
ther survives  them 
both. 


shop,  and    worked  there  for  about 


in  Chicago  the  fa- 
ther was  appointed 
Assistant  to  the 
Vice-President  oi 
Uie  Pennsylvania 
LtncsWest  of  Pitts, 
burgh,  with  bis 
office  in   Chicago. 

During  the  Gxhibition  he  was  very  much  interested  in  it,  and 
was  one  of  the  judges  of  awani)  In  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment. After  Ihe  Exhibition  closed  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
to  the  General  Manager  ot  those  lines,  with  his  office  at  Pitts- 
burgh. His  duties  in  this  position  were  somewhat  peculiar. 
The  object  In  creating  the  office  was  to  give  some  one.  with 
technical  knowledge  and  practical  experience,  control  over 
the  purchases  ot  the  rood,  so  that  not  only  would  the  prices 
which  nre  paid  receive  proper  consideration,  but  the  valne  ot 
the  materials  bought  would  also  be  submitted  to  the  critical 
judgment  of  a  competent  person.  He  occupied  this  position  at 
the  time  ol  his  deatn.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Duquesne 
Club,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  had  t>een  a  member  of  both  the 
Chicago  and  the  Columbus  Clubs  in  thoee  two  placea. 


It  is  not  Bi 
tblllties  and 

of  animal  and  menlAl  spirits,  with  a  constant  effervescence  of 
wit  and  humor,  which  was  Ihe  perpetual  delight  oi  those  who 
were  not  too  dull  to  eater  into  tbe  spirit  of  It.    It  should  not 
be  inferred  from  this  that  he  was  overmuch  given  to  levity. 
It  is  true  that  he  sometimes  sorely  perplexed  his  duller  breUi- 
ren,  who  had  not  the  mental  agility  to  follow  him  in  the  leaps 
and  bounds  of  his  pleasantry,  over  very  ordinary  and  some- 
times extraordinary  matters.    There  wns  a  deep  seriousness  in 
his  character  over  which  this  Jocose  fancy  was  only  a  thin 
veil,   but  which 
nevertheless    some 
never  saw  through, 
'  Although    at    tbe 

head  of  the  me- 
chanical depart- 
ment of  a  great 
railroad,  it  cannot 
be  said  of  him  that 
the  bent  of  bis 
mind  led  him  In  the 
direction  of  being 
a  mechanical  geni- 
us. It  is  doubtful 
wbetW  he  had  any 
great  love  for  me- 
chanicsl  matters. 
His  aptitude  and 
endowments 
seemed  to  incline 
him  more  in  the  di- 
rection  of  execu- 
tive duties,  to  the 
control  and  man- 
agement of  affairs 
and  men  rather 
than  to  mechanical 
conatmcllon  and 
design.  But  If  we 
assign  to  the  call- 
ing of  an  engineer 
the  celebrated  defi- 
nition, that  it  Is 
"  the  art  of  direct- 
ing the  great 
sources  of  power 
in  nature  for  the 
use  and  conveni- 
ence of  man,"Ilien 
the  subject  of  this 
memoir  may  rank 
high  In  that  occu- 
pation. The  shops 
of  the  Pittsburgh, 
Ciocinnali  &  til. 
Louis  Railroad, 
over  which  he  had 
supervision,  were 
noicd  among  rail- 
road men  for  being 
among  if  not  t/ie 
best  ordered  in  the 
country.  Those  at 
Columbus  and  In- 
dianapolis especial- 
ly always  excited 
tlie  admlralion  of 
master  mechanics 
and  others  compe- 
tent to  form  opin- 
ions in  sucb  mat- 
ters. In  all  sub- 
joeta  pertaining  to  mechanical  engineering  he  had  a  very 
quick  apprcheuBloD,  sound  judgment,  and  ever  ready  admin- 
istrative abnity— traits  more  valuable  to  hia  employers,  prob- 
ably, than  mechanical  genius  would  have  been. 

He  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  moet  active  members  of 
the  Master  Car-BuTldcrs'  Association,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  was  one  of  its  Executive  Members  and  served  on  the 
Board  of  Directors.  In  that  capacity  bis  incisive  good  sense 
helped  tbe  Board  out  of  many  a  tangle  and  difficulty.  He 
never  could  be  enticed  from  the  real  mairow  of  any  question  by 
a  phrase  or  a  prejudice.  He  seemed  to  have  the  faculty  of 
not  only  seeing  questions,  but  of  weighing  them,  and  bis  mind 
had  the  capacity— which  is  comparatively  rare— of  apprehend- 
ing Uie  matf  of  a  question  as  well  as  Its  tuifaa. 
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In  the  proceedings  of  the  AjBsociation  itself  he  was  always 
very  active,  and  served  nearly  every  year  on  one  or  more  com- 
mittees of  investigation,  the  reports  of  which  he  often  wrote 
himself,  or  assisted  in  writing  them  by  his  advice  and  sugges- 
tions, and  these  were  always  of  much  value  to  his  co-laborers 
and  to  the  Association. 

To  him  should  belong  the  credit  of  introducing  and  securing 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution,  by  the  Association,  approving  01 
the  t^pe  of  automatic  car-coupier  which  is  now  the  standard 
ill  this  country.  A  retrospect  of  this  action  will  be  doing  noth- 
ing more  than  justice  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

In  1883  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Car-Builders' 
Association  to  make  a  report  at  the  next  meeting,  to  be  held 
in  1884,  on  Automatic  Freight-Car  Couplers,  the  purpose  in 
appointing  the  committee  and  having  the  report  made  beins 
the  hope  that  it  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  some  standard 
form  of  automatic  coupler.  At  the  meeting  held  in  Saratoga, 
in  1884,  the  committee  submitted  a  report,  in  which  they  re- 
ferred to  eight  different  couplers  as  **  worthy  of  Special  men- 
tion," 13  more  ''as  meritorious,'*  and  1^  more  which  "the 
committee  have  also  examined^"  and  the  report  wound  up 
with  the  nejcatioDS  **  that  the  subject  is  one  which  should  not 
be  passed  over  lightly,"  and  that  *'  thorough  investigation  and 
prompt  action  is  demanded,"  and  recommending  that  a  com- 
mittee of  experts  to  do  various  things— which  would  have  been 
useless  if  they  had  been  done— be  appointed.  The  report  was 
merely  fatuous,  but  the  purlieus  of  the  convention  were  filled 
with  the  representatives  of  the  various  couplers,  which  were 
referred  to  in  the  report,  and  these  men  were  goading  on 
members  to  talce  some  action.  An  excited  discussion  followed, 
which  promised  to  be  fruitless  and  purposeless.  The  mem- 
bers always  spoke  of  their  associate  simply  as  "  Wall,"  who 
then  took  part  in  the  discussion  by  saying : 

**  I  think  that  it  is  almost  imperative  that  we  should  adopt 
something,  or  else  own  up  that  we  cannot.  There  are  a  certain 
number  of  confusing  questions  that  surround  the  matter  of 
couplers.  I  think  that  we  can  here,  this  afternoon,  decide  on 
a  certain  number  of  principles  which  any  coupler  should  f  ul* 
fill.  If  we  decide  on  these  principles,  then  they  will  be  known 
as  the  opinion  of  the  Association,  and  inventors  who  will  take 
the  question  up  can  see  what  conditions  they  must  fulfill  when 
thev  invent  a  coupler  ;  and  those  who  have  invented  couplers 
which  do  not  fulfill  these  conditions  will  see  that  there  is  very 
little  opportunity  to  present  their  coupler  before  this  Associ- 
ation. 

"  If  any  one  were  going  to  hire  a  man  to  roll  wheels,  and 
somebody  were  to  ask  us  to  make  specifications  of  that  man, 
we  could  do' so  ;  we  would  say  that  the  man  most  be  healthy, 
strong,  agile,  quick.  We  can  also  say  the  same  thing  about 
a  coupling.  In  order  to  bring  this  matter  to  an  issue  before 
this  meeting,  I  would  like  to  submit  a  motion. 

*'  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  tliat  any  automatie 
coupling  presented  Tiers  should  couple  in  a  vertical  plane;  by 
that,  I  mean  should  be  able  to  slide  up  and  down." 

Later,  in  explanation  of  this  motion,  he  added  . 

"  The  great  advantage  of  a  vertical  coupler  is  that,  notwith- 
standing the  inequalities  of  the  track,  the  different  height  of 
cars,  you  can  couple  with  any  kind  of  cars  with  a  coupler  that 
couples  in  a  vertical  plane." 

"iax.  Cloud  afterward  added  :  ''  I  will  move  to  amend  the 
motion  as  it  was  put,  and  to  introduce  the  word  '  mechani- 
cally.' That  is  to  say,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention 
that  the  best  coupler  '  mechanically '  is  one  which  performs 
the  coupling  along  a  vertical  plane. 

This  amendment  was  accepted,  and  in  that  form  the  reso- 
lution was  adopted.  Afterward  Wall  added — and  with  the 
light  of  more  than  a  decade  on  this  question  his  words  seem 
prophetic  ~"  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  in  passing  the  mo- 
tion which  has  just  been  carried,  we  have  done  away  with  the 
link-and-pin  coupling  or  -any  coupling  which  involves  that 
principle.  We  have  voted  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
that  the  coupler  which  best  fulfills  mechanical  principles  shall 
couple  in  a  vertical  plane  ;  that  necessarily  does  away  toith  links 
and  pins.** 

The  opponents  of  the  measure  did  not  realize  at  first  that 
they  were  totally  routed,  and  they  tried  to  retrieve  their  lost 
ground,  until  finally  the  following  resolution  was  ironically 
proposed,  and  was  actually  adopted,  by  the  votes  of  those  who 
opposed  the  original  resolution  : 

^  Resolved,  That  the  Convention  recommends  to  any  railroads 
wishing  to  experiment  with  couplers  not  belonging  to  the 
most  mechanically  perfect  class,  as  Janney's  or  Co  well's,  to 
experiment  with  the  following :  The  Archer,  Ames,  United 
Stotes,  Mitchell,  Wilson  &  Walker,  Conway  Ball  and  Oifford." 

It  was  never  learned  that  any  railroads  "  wished  to  experi- 
ment with  couplers  not  belonging  to  the  most  mechanically 
perfect  class." 


By  his  courage  and  adroitness  and  the  quick  invention  of 
the  happy  descriptive  term,  "  vertical-plane  coupler,'*  the  meas- 
ure was  carried  uirough  triumphantly,  and  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  dSeci  means  of  saving  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  lives,  and  preventing  an  untold  amount  of  suffering 
and  pain. 

He  always  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  business  of  this 
Association.  Among  the  older  members  of  this  body  was  one, 
a  man  of  long  experience  in  his  occupation,  and  with  convic- 
tions which  he  was  always  ready  to  advocate.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  representatives  left  of  the  old-fashioned  New  England 
mechanic,  with  a  strong  down- East  dialect,  conservative  in 
his  views,  but  keen,  shrewd  and  loquacious.  He  and  Wall 
were  the  very  opposites  of  each  other  in  both  body  and  mind 
— the  one  was  tall  and  thin  and  resembled  the  typical  pre- 
sentment of  Brother  Jonathan,  with  a  sharp,  shrewd  face,  and 
with  a  mind  which  moved  slowly,  but  with  considerable  mo- 
mentum ;  ttie  other  was  short  and  stout,  with  a  face  beaming 
with  smiles  and  hilarity,  and  whose  mind  and  speech  were 
always  (^uick,  agile  ana  incisive.  What  may  be  called  the 
contestations  of  Uiese  two  men  afforded  an  infinite  amount  of 
entertainment  and  often  much  instruction  to  their  fellow-mem- 
bers. Our  New  England  friend  would  rise  and  state  his  propo- 
sition and  opinions,  always  at  considerable  length,  and  deliver 
them  like  a  broadside  from  an  old-fashioned  man-of-war. 
Wall  would  then  hover  around  him  somewhat  like  a  modem 
torpedo  boat  about  an  ironclad,  and  at  the  first  opportunity 
would  deliver  a  shot,  which  weut  as  direct  to  the  vulnerable 
point  of  his  opponent's  facts  or  arguments  as  a  shell  from  a 
rifled  gun,  and  was  often  quite  as  destructive  as  such  a  mis- 
sile would  have  been  to  a  wall  of  wood.  After  such  en- 
counters they  would  both  drum  their  forces  to  quarters  with 
the  utmost  good  humor  on  both  sides,  and,  to  speak  colloquial- 
ly, would  again  '*  lay  for  each  other." 

Of  the  many  delightful  incidents  which  have  been  current 
among  Wall's  friends,  was  one  which  occurred  at  a  political 
meeting  to  which  he  was  appointed  a  delegate.  It  should  be 
mentioned,  perhaps,  that  he  took  a  deep— and  it  hardly  need 
be  added— an  intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  had  a 
leaning  which  inclined  him  in  the  direction  of  political  life. 
Like  many  other  good  people,  he  could  not  brook  the  nomina- 
tion of  Blaine  for  the  Presidency,  'and  went  as  a  delegate  to  a 
protecting  meeting  in  Chicago.  While  there  th^e  was  the 
usual  amount  of  boisterous  and  more  or  less  senseless  oratory 
and  enthusiasm  characteristic  of  such  meetings,  and  at  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  Lincoln  three  chefsrs  were  proposed, 
and  when  Qarfleld  was  mentioned  there  were  more  cheers,  and 
at  the  mention  of  the  names  of  other  men  and  measures  there 
was  vociferous  ^applause,  etc.  And  now  the  speaker  said, 
*'  These  people  have  not  seen  the  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
[GJieers.']  In  the  nomination  of  James  G.  Blaine  [again  tJiere 
toere  cheers]  they  have  invited  us  to  a  Belshazzar  feast." 
"  Three  cheers  for  Belshazzar  !"  shouted  Wall,  and  they  were 
given  until  the  root  rang,  and  before  the  crowd  learned  that 
they  were  cheering  an  ancient  reprobate  who  had  been  dead 
some  thousands  of  years  and  who  probably  has  not  been 
cheered  since  then. 

In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  written  only  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death.  Wall  congratulated  him  in  this  brotherly  way,  so 
characteristic  of  his  nature :  "  I  was  glad  to  learn  that  you 
came  through  your  counsellor  exam's  with  flying  colors. 
There  was  nothing  else  for  you  to  do,  and  we  all  had  that 
cruel  confidence  in  you  which  a  fellow  has  no  escape  from." 

Again,  what  could  be  more  charming  than  this  tender  refer- 
ence to  his  motherless  boy,  igt  the  same  letter  in  which  he  con- 
giatulated  his  brother : 

"  Barry,"  he  said,  "  was  charming  at  Columbus  on  Tuesday 
evening,  fat,  fresh  and  bright— no  crying^  or  muling  either  in 
his  heart  or  at  his  little  mouth— which,  by  the  way,  is  very 
small  in  repose,  but  goes  from  ear  to  ear,  like  his  uncle's, 
when  he  grins." 

In  writing  a  brief  account  like  this,  which  can  do  such  scant 
justice  to  the  fiiend  and  companion  of  many  who  will  read  it, 
the  sad  shadows  which  are  cast  by  the  still  fresh  recollections 
of  his  charming  nature  lead  naturally  to  a  record  of  those 
traits  which  were  most  attractive  to  us  who  knew  him,  to  his 
joyous  life,  his  good-fellowship,  his  Oemut?ilic7ikeit—s8  the 
Germans  express  it ;  and  yet,  if  this  side  of  his  character  were 
alone  portrayed,  it  would  not  do  full  justice  to  those  stronger 
traits  which  were  revealed  whenever  there  was  occasion  for 
their  exercise.  There  was  probably  no  young  man  engaged 
in  what,  for  the  want  of  a  better  term,  must  be  called  "  rail- 
roading," of  whose  future  so  many  flattering  predictions  have 
been  made.  His  associates  instinctively  felt  that  there  was  a 
brilliant  future  before  him.  His  talents,  as  has  already  been 
remarked,  led  him  in  the  direction  of  executive  duties  rather 
than  to  those  of  the  reflective  mechanic,  inventor,  or  engi- 
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neer.  In  the  adrnfuistratlon  of  affairs  he  had  already  won 
distinction,  and  those  who  knew  him  best  felt  that,  perhaps, 
the  only  bar  in  the  way  of  a  more  rapid  promotion,  a  few 
more  years  of  age  and  experience  would  remove.  His  life 
may  be  likened  to  a  fertile  field,  which  had  been  carefully 
cultivated  and  sown.  The  waving  grain  was  full  of  prom- 
ise, but,  in  this  world,  the  full  harvest  will  never  be 
gathered. 

The  following  notice  of  the  death  and  recognition  of  the 
worth  of  the  friend  and  companion  of  so  many  of  our  readers 
has  been  published,  since  the  above  was  written,  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  President  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
&  St  Louis  Railway  Company  : 

**  While  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  this  report,  death  has 
again  deprived  the  company  of  the  services  of  one  of  its  most 
promising  and  valuable  omcers,  Mr.  Edward  B.  Wall,  who, 
on  March  1,  1893,  was  appointed  Assistant  to  the  Fiist  Vice- 
President,  and  transf erred  to  Chicago,  with  the  general  super- 
vision of  traffic  que^ions  arising  at  that  point,  and  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  Columbian  Exposition.  This  office 
having  been  abolished  in  January^  1894,  Mr.  Wall  was  ap- 
pointed AjBsistant  to  the  General  Manager,  with  special  super- 
vision of  the  operations  of  the  Purchasing  Department.  His 
long    connection  with   the   Motive  Power  Department  and 

general  knowledge  of  transportation  had  thoroughly  fitted 
im  for  discharge  of  responsible  duties,  and  his  sudden  death, 
on  April  1,  has  entailed  on  our  company  a  loss  which  cannot 
be  too  highly  regretted. 

•*  By  order  of  the  Board. 

*'  G.  B.  Roberts,  Prmdent.'' 


General  Notes. 


Detroit  Graphite  Manafacturing  Company  have  a  contract 
for  painting  the  iron  work  of  four  of  the  largest  buildings  in 
Detroit,'  including. the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building  with 
their  L.  S.  G.  paint. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paal  Railway  Co.— After 
April  15.  1894,  the  general  offices  of  this  company  will  l)e  lo- 
cated in  the  Old  Colony  Building,  comer  Van  Buren  and  Dear- 
born Streets,  Chicago. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company's  World's  Fair 
exhibit,  which  was  shipped  to  Baltimore  at  the  close  of  the 
Exhibition,  is  now  being  reloaded  and  returned  to  Chicago. 
It  has  been  donated  to  the  permanent  Columbian  Exhibition. 

Messrs.  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.  have  removed 
their  office  to  a  suite  of  four  large  connecting  rooms  on  the 
sixth  floor  of  the  Havemeyer  Building,  in  New  York.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  firms  who  report  a  good  business  in  these 
dull  times. 

William  C.  Baker  reports  that  he  is  selling  some  thousands 
of  the  sure  safety  vent  for  his  fireproof  heater  to  many  of  the 
most  prominent  roads  in  this  country.  This  vent  is  a  solid 
frangible  disk  which  is  sure  to  blow  out,  and  thus  instantly 
relieve  any  excessive  or  dangerous  pressure  in  the  Baker 
heater. 

The  Armstrong  Manufacturing  Company,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  find  a  good  demand  for  their  improved  pipe-threading 
and  cutting-off  machines,  which  are  built  on  honor  and  with  the 
▼lew  of  saving  time  and  labor  in  their  operation.  The  cata- 
logue of  this  concern  should  be  consultea  by  those  who  want 
the  latest  and  best  in  this  line  of  goods. 

The  Sheffield  Velocipede  Car  Company,  of  Three  Rivers, 
Mich.,  has  developed  the  business  of  car  making  in  so  many 
different  directions,  embracing  such  a  variety  of  cars,  that  its 
title  has  become  misleading.  The  word  "Velocipede"  has 
therefore  been  dropped  from  its  name,  and  the  company  is 
hereafter  to  be  known  as  the  Slieffield  Car  Company. 

The  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Company,  of  Cleveland,  0., 
report  that  their  grip  sockets  are  selling  faster  than  they  can 
make  them.  They  have  just  furnished  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  six  of  each  size,  from 
No.  1  to  No.  6  inclusive,  being  80  sockets  in  all.  As  the  naval 
officials  never  adopt  a  new  thing  without  careful  investigation, 
this  speaks  well  for  the  merit  of  these  sockets. 

Rieble  Brothers  Testing  Machine  Company,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  have  appointed  Mr.  Carroll  B.  Smith,  32  Builders' 
Exchange,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  their  Sellhig  Agent  for  Buffalo  and 
vicinity  for  the  Riehle  United  States  Standard  Testing  Ma- 
chines and  Special  Testing  Appli&nccs,  the  Riehle  Marble 


Moldmg  and  Countersinking  Machines,  Marble  Sanders  and 
Hold  Cutters,  Riehle-Robie  Patent  Ball  Bearing  Screw  Jacks, 
Screw  and  Hydraulic  Presses,  and  the  Riehle-Anderson  Safety 
Track  Jack. 

The  Hoppet  Mannfactarinr  Company,  Springfield,  0., 
have  received  the  contract  for  the  purifiers  to  supply  the  boil- 
ers with  pure  feed  water  for  the  city  electric  light  plant,  now 
being  built  by  the  Public  Lighting  Commission  of  Detroit, 
Mich.  The  Hoppes  purifiers  having  been  selected  after  ver^ 
strong  competition.  The  order  calls  for  seven  800-H.P.  puri- 
fiers to  carry  165  lbs.  of  steam  working  pressure.  Each  puri- 
fier is  required  to  heat  and  purify  9,000  lbs.  of  boiler  feed 
water  per  hour. 

The  Detrick  ft  Harvey  Machine  Company,  of  Baltimore, 
have  recently  purchased  from  the  Capitol  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Chicago,  their  business  of  manufacturing  the 
well-known  Adams  bolt  threading  and  Cook  nut  tapping  ma- 
chines. The  excellent  reputation  of  these  machines  for  ac- 
curacy and  durability  is  so  universally  established  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  go  into  details  at  this  time.  The  Detrick  & 
Harvey  Machine  Company  have  an  excellent  plant ;  and  with 
the  increased  facilities  of  special  machinery  they  are  prepared 
to  turn  out  machines  of  the  highest  grade  of  workmanship. 

The  Joseph  Dizon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
are  putting  a  cvcle  chain  graphite  on  the  market,  which  for 
purity  of  graphite  and  usefulness  is  vastly  superior  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind  heretofore  prepared.  The  graphite  is  not 
only  of  the  choicest  stock,  but  £3  ground  to  an  impalpable 
powder  and  then  reground  with  a  high  grade  of  lubricating 
oil.  This  nuiterial  when  applied  to  we  chain  of  a  bicycle 
penetrates  to  the  bearings  and  thoroughly  lubricates  and  pro- 
tects them  from  wear  and  rust.  The  Dixon  Company  will 
shortly  put  the  same  material  on  the  market  in  solid  form  foi 
convenience  of  wheelmen  who  wish  to  carry  it  in  the  tool  bag. 

Pumps  for  the  Navy.— Probably  the  largest  order  for  steam 
pumps  ever  given  out  in  this  countrv  by  one  concern  was 
awarded  to  the  George  F.  Blake  Manufacturing  Company  by 
the  William  Cramp  &  Sons'  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Commmy 
for  a  complete  outfit  of  pumps  for  the  U.  S.  cruisers  New  York, 
Oolumbiaf  and  battle-ships  Indiana  and  Massachuaettt,  The 
contract  covered  over  one  hundred  steam  pumps  of  all  kinds, 
iiicluding  independent  air  pumps  for  the  main  condensers, 
hvdraulic  pressure  pumps  for  operating  the  (runs,  main  and  aux- 
iliary feed  pumps,  main  and  auxiliary  fire  pumps,  wrecking 
pumps,  bilge  pumps,  water  service  pumps,  engine-room  ou 
pumps,  drainage  pumps,  and  steam  pumps  for  the  steam 
launches  of  the  vessels  named.  Since  the  receipt  of  this  order 
the  George  F.  Blake  Manufacturing  Company  have  also  closed 
the  contract  with  the  Cramp  Company  for  a  similar  supply  of 
pumps  for  the  cruisers  Minneapolis  and  Brooklyn  and  the  bat- 
tle-ship Iowa.  The  following  U.  S.  naval  vessels  are  also 
furnished  with*Blake  pumps  :  PhilaMphia,  Newark,  Chicago^ 
Boston,  Atlanta^  Maine,  Puritan,  Miantonomah,  Manadnock, 
Terror,  Amphitrite,  Katahdin,  Detroit,  Montgomery,  Marble- 
head,  Torktoton,  Dolphin,  Maehias,  Oastine,  Petrel,  Vesuvius, 
Iwana,  Narkeeta,  Wafineta,  and  many  others. 

The  Schenectady  Locomotive  Works  are  improving  the 
opportunity  of  the  dull  times  by  replacing  their  old  inachine 
shop  with  a  new  two-story  modern  structure  built  of  steel 
framework  and  brick  filling.  The  new  building  will  be  80  ft. 
in  width  by  368  ft.  in  length.  The  first  floor  will  have  two 
Sellers'  electric  cranes,  traveling  the  entire  length  of  the  build- 
ing, and  covering  all  the  heavy  tools  usea  on  locomotive 
frames  and  driving-wheels.  The  Phcenix  Iron  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  have  the  contract  for  the  steel  framework  of  the 
building,  while  the  masonry  is  being  done  by  a  local  builder. 
The  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company,  of  Boston,  are  furnishing 
their  blower  system  of  steam  heating,  which  is  used  with  suc- 
cess in  a  number  of  other  departments  of  the  works.  The  old 
machine  shop,  now  demolished,  was  built  in  1866.  replacing  a 
structure  which  at  that  time  was  destroyed  bv  fire.  The  ma- 
chine tools  have  been  temporarily  transferred  to  other  build- 
ings, and  set  up  so  no  delay  in  filling  orders  will  be  experi- 
enced during  the  construction  of  the  building.  It  is  expected 
the  new  building  will  be  completed  in  June.    With  the  com- 

{)letion  of  this  building  tliese  works  will  be  the  most  modern 
n  buildings  &nd  equipment  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  world, 
the  entire  plant  having  been  practically  rebuilt  and  equipped 
with  new  tools  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years.  The 
works  are  also  about  to  receive  a  lar^e  hydraulic  flanging 
plant  for  flanging  boiler-work,  which  is  about  completed  by 
the  Morgan  Engineering  Company,  Alliance,  O.  This  is  the 
largest  and  most  modern  plant  of  its  kind  ever  constructed  for 
this  purpose. 
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Manufactures. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  DRIVING  DRILLS. 

Btkbt  tnechuitc  knows  that  the  weakest  point  about  the 
ordln&iy  taper  sLank  twist  drill  Is  the  flattened  end  of  the 
shank,  which  frequently  twists  off  long  before  the  drill  la 
worn  out,  or,  If  It  doee  not,  It  will  often  cut  or  ream  out  the 
dat  recess  la  the  socket.  In  either  event  the  drill  or  the 
socket  are  forever  after  useless  until  considerable  expense  has 
been  put  on  them  in  the  way  of  repairs.  The  Cleveland  Twiat 
Drill  Company,  of  Cleveland.  O..  hav»  gotten  up  what  they 
call  a  grip  socket  that  entlrelv  overcomea  this,  the  only  weak 

Eoint  in  the  modern  system  of  taper  shanks.     This  grip  socket 
Fully  shown  in  the  Illustrations.    A  ateet  key  is  lot  Into  one 
side  of   the  ordinary  socket,  and  its  Inner  side  engagei  In  a 

SDOve  or  flattened  place  prepared  for  it  on  the  shank  of  the 
ill.  Asligbttumof  the  eccentrically  counter -bored  sleeve 
or  collar  fastens  or  locks  the  key  securely  in  Its  seat,  and  then 
the  ditll  cannot  be  turned  in  Its  socket  or  pulled  out.  This 
ker  Is  so  located  in  the  body  of  the  socket  that  the  tang  on  the 
drill  will  flt  into  the  usual  slot  or  recess  prepared  for  it,  and  In 
this  way  the  socket  has  a  double  driving  power.  .  The  nd- 
VBDlagcs  aiislog  from  the  fact  that  the  drill  cannot  be  pulled 


out  till  the  coUar  is  turned  back  and  the  key  released  are 
many,  as  heavy  tools  have  a  provoking  way  of  dropping  out 
of  their  sockets  at  most  Inopportiiue  times,  and  many  aritls  are 
dulled  or  spoiled  by  tapping  them  Into  place  by  s  hammer. 
It  this  simple  drilling  device  Is  put  directly  on  to  the  drilling 
machine  spindle,  heavy  undercuttluR  can  be  done  with  boring 
bars,  and  the  labor  necessary  to  (urn  over  heavy  castings  en- 
tirely avoided.  These  grip  sockets  will  hold  just  as  perfectlv 
and  securely  straight  shank  drills,  and  can  be  furnished  with 
i.  t-  I.  i  and  1  in.  boles  tor  straight  shank  drills.  The  com- 
pany propose  to  put  this  necessary  groove  in  ttie  shanks  of  all 
their  arilla  so  that  they  can  be  used  In  these  grip  sockets  just 
as  the  purchaser  may  prefer.  A.  drill  that  has  bad  the  tang 
twiatedoff  can  be  made  as  good  as  new  for  use  in  this  grip  socket 
by  milling  a  halt  round  groove  in  the  shank,  or  If  It  is  not 
convenient  to  mill  It.  a  flat  piece  can  be  filed  or  ground  in  the 
shank,  care  being  taken  that  such  groove  or  flat  place  has  a 
taper  the  reverse  of  that  on  the  outside  of  the  shank,  as  shown 
In  the,  section  drawing  of  the  lUustrathin.  The  small  cut 
illustrateH  the  reducer  or  shell  sockets  used  with  the  grip. 
The  Twist  Drill  Company  have  applied  the  gripping  device 


directly  to  several  drill  preaa  spindles,  and  wQI  (umlsh  collars 
properly  constructed  for  that  purpose  on  application  at  a  very 
trifling  expense.  They  hare  put  in  spectel  machinery  for 
making  these  grips,  and  as  all  parts  will  he  made  to  jigs  or 
standards,  they  can  lurnlsh  duplicate  parte  at  any  lime. 


This  company  issued  invitations  to  a  numtier  of  engineers 
and  others  to  visit  their  shops  at  Blfaahethport  on  Saturday 
aflemooD,  March  81,  to  Inspect  a  new  vertical  engine  just 
compietedfor  the  Chicago  Edison  Company.  Avery 'goodly" 
company  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege,  and  spent  some 
hours  in  inspecting  the  engine  and  works. 

To  the  visitors  "  A  Brief  Deecriptton"  of  thia  engine  was 
distributed,  which  Is  of  sufficient  Interest  to  justify  us  In  re- 
printing it  ; 

Engineers  and  the  public  at  the  present  time  seem  divided 
In  their  preferences  between  two  tvpes  of  engines— the  slow 
ipeed,  represented  in  its  best  form  oy  the  Corliss  engine,  and 


now,  the  standard  for  economical  conaumptlon  of  st . 

the  highspeed  engine  offers  so  many  other  advantages  that. 
In  many  cases.  It  becomes  unquestionably  the  tietter  one  for 
practical  aervice. 

Since,  the  beginning  ot  this  rivalry  between  the  two  classes 
of  engines,  (here  has  been  a  recognized  place  for  an  engine 
which  possesses  the  best  economy  oi  the  Corliss  engine,  and 
at  the  same  time  some  of  the  undisputed  advantages  of  the 
high-speed  type,  in  the  direction  of  higher  rotation,  smaller  floor 
space  and  better  regulation. 

The  recent  advent  of  electrical  dynamos,  arranged  to  be 
placed  directly  on  the  engine  shaft,  has  greatly  emphasized 
the  want  alwve  described,  because  of  the  great  saving  In  cost 
of  dynamos  when  higher  rotative  speeds  are  employed,  and 
the  oeslrability  also  of  close  regulation. 

With  Increased  rotative  speed  shorter  stroke  is  permissible  ; 
■nd  hence  (he  vertical  form  of  engine,  with  its  many  advan- 
tages, offers  fewer  disadvantages  than  when  extremely  long 
strokes  are  used. 

The  engine  herewith  described  has  been  designed  and  built 
with  the  foregolDg  state  of  facts  in  view,  and,  it  Is  believed, 
will  meet  the  hearty  approval  of  engineers. 

Its  chief  characteristics  are  : 

1.  Uhexeelltd  eeowmv,  obtained  by  minimum  clearance 
spaces  and  correct  distribution  of  steam. 

3.  Moderately  high  rolaiive  tpeed. 
8.  Suptrb  rtgvlalion. 

4.  A  oat  off  eolM  gear  giving  rapid  cut  off  and  vido  opening 
offort»  at  au  ptintt  from  zero  to  three-quarter  stroke. 

6.  BmaU  floor  tpaet. 

0.  Sp»eial  adaptation  to  driving  direct  eonnteltd  djpuimoi,  by 
reason  ot  the  shaft  being  entirely  unencumbered  wilb  valve 
gear  at  both  ends  outside  of  the  pHlow  blocks. 

7.  Duirability  for  miU  loork,  in  the  combination  of  economy 
and  reKuUtion, 

A  brief  consideration  ot  the  foregoing  features  may  not  be 
uninteresting  here  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  iililstrallons  of 
"^' ^glne- 


Bamomg  of  Sleam. — Tbe  expressloa  "  unexcelled  economy 
_J  steam"  Is  often  applied  Indiscriminately,  and  even  to  (be 
most  wasteful  engines.    Purchasers  have  learned  to  interpret 


preasion  according  to  the  probable  performance  of' tbe 
engine  as  judged  by  well-known  principles  of  steam  engineer] 
ing,  established  by  careful  tests.  For  Instance,  correct  steam 
distribution  and  small  clearance  are  featurea  ihat  ar«  found  In 
every  engine  that  has  made  a  record  for  small  consumption  of 
steam.  The  beet  steam  distribution  is  undoubtedly  obtained 
with  some  form  or  modlQcation  of  the  Curllss  wrist-plate  mo- 
tion and  valves,  snd  the  smallest  possible  clearance  is  obtained 
by  placing  these  valves  In  the  cylinder  heads.  The  engine 
holding  the  world's  record  for  economy  at  tills  writing  has 
Just  this  arrangement.  For  ^ood  reason,  then,  it  has  been 
adopted  in  the  engine  under  consideration. 

JtolatiDe  8peed.~The  Corliss  releasing  gear  practically  lim- 
its tbe  rotative  speed  to  about  100  revolutions  per  minute,  or 
less  ;  but  In  tlie  engine  here  descritied  the  automatic  cul^S  Is 
obtained  by  independently  operated  cut-off  valves  placed  In- 
side tbe  steam  valves,  and  actuated  by  a  specially  designed 
governor.  This  arrangement  places  no  restriction  on  rotative 
speed,  which  la  decided  by  other  considerations,  and  the  aim 
has  been  to  And  a  medium  unobjectionable  to  the  slow-speed 
advocates. 
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Buful(Ui<m,^The  goveraing  mechaDism  of  the  engine  must 
be  of  special  interest  to  the  student  of  valve  gears.  Begin- 
ning with  a  well-known  form  of  shaft  governor,  the  principles 
of  which  have  attracted  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the 
ablest  engineers  of  the  day,  the  superb  regulation  thus  ob- 
tained is  made  effective  by  transmitting  the  necessary  motion 
to  the  cut-off  valves  through  a  special  wrist-plate  device,  in 
which  a  compound  motion  is  obtained,  and  the  cut-off  valves 
at  all  points  of  cut  off  operate  relatively  to  the  main  valves 
just  as  though  the  latter  were  standing  still,  thus  preventing 
wire  drawing  of  steam  at  any  point  of  cut  off. 

Wide  Parts  and  Rapid  Gut  off,— The  location  of  the  valves 
in  the  cylinder  head,  giving  as  it  does  the  shortest  possible 
ports,  permits  of  their  being  of  ample  capacity  without  an 
appreciable  increase  of  clearance. 

The  peculiar  motion  of  the  cut-off  valve  utilizes  these  wide 
ports  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  and  the  cut-off  motion  at 
every  point  from  zero  to  three-quarter  stroke  is  a  rapid  one, 
in  fact  as  rapid  as  is  obtained  from  the  releasing  gear,  because 
of  the  higher  rotative  speed  of  the  engine. 

Another  feature  of  great  importance  m  this  gear,  particularly 
with  compound  engines,  or  where  moments  of  excessive  over- 
load occur,  is  its  ability  to  cut  off  at  three-quarter  stroke,  while 
the  Corliss  gear  is  limited  to  about  half  stroke. 

Small  F&or  Spa^.— This  feature  may  or  may  not  be  of 
special  interest  to  the  purchaser.  In  most  cases  floor  space  is 
valuable,  and  often  extremely  so.  The  compact  form  of  this 
engine  recommends  it  particularly  to  those  who  are  limited  in 
this  direction. 

Dirsct^riven  Dynamos,— Whiie  the  engine  that  has  been 
described  is  eminently  suited  to  any  service  requiring  station- 
ary engines  of  the  highest  efficiency,  it  has  special  features  of 
adaptability  to  the  work  of  driving  electrical  dynamos  built 
upon  the  engine  shaft  and  free  from  any  encumbrance,  and 
may  each  carry  a  dynamo  or  belt  wheel  if  desired.  It  has 
already  been  aescribed  in  regard  to  its  rotative  speed  and 
close  regulation,  both  of  which  add  greatly  to  its  value  in  this 
service. 

Mcthufacturing  and  Mill  Work.— Too  much  emphasis  cannot 
be  given  to  the  advantages  found  in  uniformity  of  speed  under 
all  conditions  of  load.  In  spinning  and  weaving  this  is  es- 
pecially true  ;  and  we  offer  to  mills  something  not  heretofore 
obtainable  In  the  combination  of  this  regulation  and  steam 
consumption,  with  the  further  advantage  of  safety  in  the  use 
of  wheels  of  small  diameter.  Fly-wheeiaccidents,  fatal  to  life 
and  property,  are  common  to  slow-running  engines  possessing 
wheels  of  excessive  size  and  inferior  governing  mechanism  ; 
and,  we  believe,  in  the  engines  of  our  design  these  serious 
risks  are  overcome. 


ALUMINUM  DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS. 

Thb  Bennett  Manufacturing  Company  have  submitted  to 
us  a  consideiable  number  of  letters  from  draftsmen  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  testifying  to  the  satisfaction  they 
have  derived  from  the  use  of  theii  drawing  instruments  made 
of  an  alloy  of  aluminum. 

Mr.  William  H.  Wahl,  Secretary  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
writes  that  he  *'  finds  the  specinc  gravity  of  the  sample  of 
aluminum  alloy  you  left  with  me  a  few  days  ago  to  be  2.96. 
Pure  aluminum  is  2  6. 

**  Considering  the  remarkable  increment  of  stiffness  and 
hardness  your  alloy  possesses  in  comparison  with  pure 
aluminum,  the  comparatively  small  increase  of  specific  gravity 
is  interesting  to  note.  You  certainly  secure  these  advantages 
without  appreciable  sacrifice  of  lightness." 

At  the  last  meeting  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  specimens  of  nickel  aluminum  was  exhibited  which 
had  been  sent  by  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Hunt,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Re- 
duction Company.  One  specimen  was  a  rectangular  bar  18 
in.  long,  111  X  i  in.,  which  was  bent  in  the  middle  and  had  a 
peimancnt  set  of  H  iQ* 

*'Thi8,"  Mr.  Hunt  wrote,  "had  been  tested  under  trans- 
verse test,  it  taking  400  lbs,  to  deflect  the  sample  to  the 
amount  of  the  one  sent,  the  distance  between  the  supports 
being  16  in..  0  io  G.  A  similar  piece  of  66,000  lbs.  tensile 
strength  steel,  with  23  percent,  elongation  in  8  in.,  took  exactly 
the  same  load— 400  lbs. — to  deflect  to  exactly  the  same  amount. 

''  I  also  take  pleasure,"  Mr.  Hunt  wrote,  "  in  sending  vou  a 
sample  of  nickel-aluminum  which  has  had  a  f -in.  hole  bored 
into  it  and  enlarged  by  blows  of  a  sledge  upon  a  drift-pin  to 
2  in.    This  is  a  test  which  steel  would  by  no  means  have  stood." 

This  specimen  was  also  exhibited.  Mr.  Hunt,  continuing, 
said  :  "  This  is  a  new  alloy  which  the  Pittsburgh  Reduction 
Company  is  just  getting  out,  and  which  is  a  very  interesting 
one,  and  promises  to  enlarge  the  field  for  aluminum  consider- 
ably." 


Recent  Patents. 


HBLHHOLTZ  8  LOOOMOTIVB  BUNKING-GBAR. 

Richard  Helmholtz,  **  a  subject  of  the  Emperor  of  (Ger- 
many, residing  at  E5nigsberg,  East  Prussia,  Prussia,  Ger- 
many," has  patented  the  arrangement  of  wheels  and  axles  for 
locomotives  shown  in  figs.  1  and  2.  As  will  be  seen,  fig.  1  is 
a  side  elevation,  the  front  part,  or  attachments  to  the  truck 
wheels,  being  shown  in  section,  and  fig.  2  is  a  sectional  plan 
drawn  through  the  axles.  The  rear  or  trailing  wheels  A  A 
are  attached  to  an  axle  A',  which  is  held  in  axle-boxes  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  two  boxes  of  the  front  driving-axle.  B', 
are  both  made  in  one  piece  and  are  held  in  jaws  in  the  frame, 
and  are  fitted  so  as  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  lateral  motion 
whidi  permits  the  axle  and  wheels  to  move  with  it.  The 
truck  axle-boxes  on  the  axle  G  are  made  in  the  same  way,  and 
are  free  to  move  laterally.  A  triangular-shaped  frame  O  is 
attached  rigidly  to  these  boxes,  and  is  also  pi  vo tally  connected 
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at  D  to  the  front  driving  axle-boxes.  This  frame  is  also  con- 
nected to  the  bed -plate  or  the  smoke-box  by  a  fixed  pivot  E 
and  a  spherical  bearing  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  coupling-rods  k  k 
are  also  connected  to  the  crank-pins  k'  k'  by  ball  joints. 

From  the  engravings  it  will  be  seen  that  the  front  driving- 
wheels  B  B  and  the  truck  wheels  are  free  to  move  laterally  m 
relation  to  the  locomotive  frame,  and  it  will  also  be  seen  that 
if  the  one  pair  moves  sidewise  in  one  direction  that  the  action 
of  the  truck  frame  about  the  pi^ot  E  will  move  the  other  pair 
of  wheels  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  number  of  this  pat- 
ent is  564,320.  and  is  dated  February  6,  1894. 

VON  BORKlBS'   COMPOUND  LOCOMOTIVB. 

Mr.  August  Von  Borries,  of  Hanover,  Germany,  has  pat- 
ented the  form  of  intercepting  valve  illustrated  by  figs.  8  and  4. 
In  his  specification  he  describes  his  invention  as  follows  : 

*^  It  relates  to  valve  apparatus  for  compound  engines  whereby 
an  engine  provided  therewith  can  be  worked  at  will  either  as 
a  compound  engine,  or  as  a  non-compound  engine,  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  it  is  desired  that  the  power  of  the  engine  should 
be  temporarily  increased  to  meet  special  demands  above  the 
normal  working  average ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a 
locomotive,  for  ascending  an  incline,  for  starting  a  heavy 
train,  or  for  shunting  rapidly.  According  thereto  within  a 
suitable  valve  case  are  arranged  two  connected  piston-valves 
that  control  passages  between  the  receiver  and  the  low-press- 
ure cylinder,  between  the  receiver  and  the  low-pressure  exhaust 
passage,  and  between  a  hij^h-pressurc  steam-pipe  and  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder.  One  of  these  valves,  hereinafter  called  for 
distinction  the  exhaust- valve,  is  larger  than  the  other,  and 
serves  when  the  engine  is  working  compound  to  prevent  the 
passage  ot  steam  from  the  receiver  to  the  low-pressure  exhaust 
passage  direct.  The  smaller  valve,  hereinafter  termed  the 
steam- valve,  is  under  these  circumstances  inoperative,  but  by 
admitting  live  steam  behind  it,  both  it  and  the  exhaust- valve 
will  be  automatically  moved  into  such  positions  that  the  ex- 
haust from  the  high-pressure  cylinder  can  pass  from  the  re- 
ceiver direct  into  the  low-pressure  exhaust -pipe,  while  the  said 
live  steam  will  pass  at  a  reduced  pressure  into  the  low-pressure 
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cylinder,  which  thereby  becomes  for  the  time  being  a  bigh- 
pressure  cylinder,  with  a  consequent  aagmentalion  ol  power 
in  the  enf^fne. 

"Fig.  8  and  4  are  longitudinal  central  sections  of  vtive  ip- 
pamtus  constructed  according  to  this  Invention,  Bg.  3  show- 
ing the  valves  in  postiioo  for  working  the  engine  to  which 
they  are  applied,  compound,  while  fig,  4  shows  the  valves  in 
positioQ  for  working  the  engine  as  a  non-compound  engine. 

"A\at,  valve-case  formed  with  a  high-pressure  exhaust  pas- 
BBge  B B  adapted  to  form, part  of  the  connecting  pipe  or  re- 
ceiver between  the  high  and  tlie  low-pressure  cylinders,  and 
with  another  passage  0  C  adapted  to  form  part  of  the  low- 
pressure  exhaust  pipe  or  passage. 

"Ztisavalve,  herein  called  the  exhaust-valve;  ft  Is  in  the 
form  of  a  piston,  and  is  arranged  to  control  an  ezhauit-port  or 
paasage  E  connecting  the  two  pasaafes  B  B"  aad  0  0",  and  to 
control  the  flow  of  exhaust  steam  through  the  passage  BB 
from  the  high  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder. 

"^isa  valve,  herein  called  the  steam- valve;  It  Is  in  the  form 
of  a  piston,  and  is  arranged  to  worli,  as  shown,  in  a  cylindri- 
cal portion  or  extension  A'  of  the  valve-case  provided  with  a 
steam  inlet  G  that  is  in  communication  with  the  main  steam- 
pipe,  or  direct  with  the  boiler,  or  Is  adapted  to  be  placed  In 
communtcatioQ  with  either  by  a  cock  or  valve  that  may  be 
worked  by  hand  or  from  the  reversing  rod,  or  by  a  suitable 
construclion  of  regulator  valve,  as  will  be  readily  understood 
without  drawings. 

"  A'  ia  an  opening  for  placing  the  front  end  of  the  exten- 
doD  A'  la  contmunication  with  the  atmosphere,  so  that  the 
valve  ^can  make  its  outatroke  easily. 

"The  two  valves  are  connected  by  a  rod  H.  The  steam- 
valve  Fie  arranged  to  control  the  passage  between  the  said 
inlet  O  for  live  steam  and  the  valve-cheat  of  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  or  cylinders.  In  the  arrangement  shown  the  rod 
connecting  the  exhaust  and  steam-valves  D  F  le  solid  and 
made  In  two  parts  of  different  diameter,  the  part  //',  of  larger 
diameter,  being  arranged  to  work  through  a  panitloa  or 
diaphragm  A*  placed  between  the  crlinder  in  which  the 
steam-valre  ^  works  and  the  passage  B  B,  and  prevent  live 
steam  flowing  freely  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder  or  cylinders 
until  the  exhaust-valve  B  is  fully  opened,  aa  shown  in  flg.  4, 
at  which  lime  the  part  a'  of  the  rod  of  smaller  diameter  will 
extend  jthrough  the  hole  In  the  sold  partition  or  diaphragm. 


valve-chest  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  or  cylinders,  so  that 
the  engine  will  then  work  ss  an  ordinary  high-pressuTe  or 
non-compound  engine.  When  the  supply  of  live  steam  to  the 
steam  inlet  Q  Is  cut  oS,  the  valves  will  by  reason  of  the  greater 
pressure  on  the  exhaust-valve  of  steam  within  that  part  B  of 
the  receiver  between  the  valve  case  and  the  steam-chest  of  the 
low-pressure  cylinder,  return  automatically  to  Ihetr  normal 
positions  shown  in  flg,  8,  and  the  engine  will  again  work  asa 
compound  engine. 


J^.3. 
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'  "  When  the  engine  Is  working  non-compound  and  the  thicker 
part  H'  of  the  valve-rod  wilt  have  passed  out  of  the  bole  In 
(be  intermediate  plate  or  partition  A*,  and  formed  a  steam 
passage  of  such  size  as  to  reduce  the  pressure  of  the  live 
steam  that  is  then  flowing  through  this  hole  (by  throttling  It), 
in  such  manner  that  the  total  force  of  the  full  pressure  on  the 
smaller  valve  ^Is  kept  equal  to  the  total  force  of  the  reduced 
pressure  on  the  larfer  vslve  B.  As  a  consequence  ot  this 
arrangement  the  tolTowIng  important  results  are  obtained :  If 
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and  leave  a  free  passage  for  live  steam  to  the  end  B  of  the 
said  passage  B  B,  whence  it  can  flow  to  the  low-pressure 
cylinder. 

"  By  the  arrangement  described,  when  live  steam  Is  admitted 
through  the  said  steam  inlet  0,  so  ss  to  act  behind  or  upon  the 
inner  end  of  the  valve  P,  the  two  connected  valves  DFw\\\  be 
automatically  moved  by  the  pressure  of  the  live  steam  on  the 
steam-valve  F  into  the  poeitloos  shown  In  6g.  4.  Th  exhaust- 
valve  D  will  then  close  the  passage  B  B  between  the  high  and 
low-pressure  cylinders  and  open  the  exhaust  port  or  passage  E, 
so  that  each  cylinder  can  exhaust  separately  into  the  eihaust- 
pipe  or  passage  C  G,  and  the  steam-valve  F  will  occupy  a 
position  In  which  the  part  H*  of  the  rod  connecting  the  valve 
win  extend  through  the  hole  in  the  partition  or  diaphragm  A*, 
and  leave  an  annular  opening,  aa  ahown,  that  will  effecba  com- 
munication between  the  main  steam-pipe  or  boiler  and  the 


motion  of  steam  at  the  reduced  pressure  In  the  low- 


the  larger  piston  and  motion  of  both  pUton 

opening  ^'through  plate  till  the  right  amoi.  _. 

is  again  reached.  If  the  consumption  ot  lower  preasure  steam 
is  mluced,  the  pressure  In  B  will  Incresse  a  little,  thereby 
causing  the  pistons  to  move  back  a  little  and  reduce  the  size 
of  (he  opening  U}  till  the  right  reduction  is  again  reached. 

"  The  amount  of  reduction  is  proportionate  to  the  areas  of 
piston-valves  F  and  D.  Thug  if  the  smaller  one  Is  one-half  the 
area  of  the  large  one  the  pressure  in  B  will  be  reduced  to  one-  - 
half.  Furtliermore,  this  arrangement  possesses  the  excellent 
feature  of  reducing  the  steam  pressure  In  .S*  to  the  proper 
amount  to  enable  the  total  preasure  on  each  piston  to  be  equal 
when  working  non-compound,  thereby  preventing  too  grrat  a 
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Btralo  OD  die  workina:  parts,  and  enafcliDg  the  adhedon  of  the 
driTlDg-wheek  of  ■  locomotivo  to  be  udllmd  In  the  moM  ad- 
vantageous manner." 

Tlie  patent  Is  No.  611,061,  and  is  dated  December  3e,  1868. 
plcmmkr's  buoeblbss  boileb. 

Tbl«  iDTenlJon  contraiplates  a  novel  combination  of  a  down- 
draft  water-grate  0  and  one  or  more  updrafl;  fire-grates  7. 
<8eeQgs.  Sand  fl.)  Tiieae  different  grateRarerelatlTelj  located 
witli  a  series  of  solid  grate-bars  forming  a  separate  nre-grate 
on  each  iide  of  the  water-grate.  Tlierc  is  a  siogle  bridge-wall 
8  over  all  the  grates,  and  tliig  is  dUtingulBhed  from  the  usual 
bridge- wall  In  that  It  Is  Btted  closely  to  the  under  side  of  the 
twiler  or  Dtlier  object  to  be  heated,  so  as  to  prevent  any  pas- 
sage of  produ<ns  ot  combustion  between  it  and  said  object ; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  tias  an  Imperforate  surface  above  the 
grates,  but  It  Is  arched  or  otherwise  supported  across  the 
space  beneath  the  object  to  be  heated,  and  in  a  plane  below 
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the  plane  in  which  the  grates  ate  located,  ao  as  to  form  what 
I  term  nBre-paasage9centraIlj  beneath  the  Imperforate  portion 
of  said  bridge'WBlT. 

The  operatioD  la  described  by  the  Inventor  as  follows  : 
"  A  Are  is  built  In  contact  with  all  of  the  flre-surfaces  and 
permitted  to  burn  until  glowing  coals  are  produced  thereon  ; 
then  the  side  Gresurfacea  and  t£e  central  flre-surface  are  sup- 
plied with  fuel  slternatel; — that  Is,  so  that  there  would  be  a 
glowing  bed  of  coals  upon  the  said  centra!  flre-surface  always 
when  fresh  fuel  Is  thrown  upon  either  of  said  side  flre-sur- 
faces,  and  so  that  the  smoke  from  said  side  Bresurfaces  will 
I>e  caused  to  pass  downward  through  said  bed  of  glowing 


located  upon  them,  or  one  ot  them  at  least,  a  glowing  lied  of 
coaU.  It  will  thus  be  observed  that  the  central  flrc  surface 
with  its  down-draft  grate  acts  not  only  to  consume  the  smoke 
generated  by  itself,  but  It  acts  as  a  smoke  consumer  for  the 
products  of  combustion  discharged  by  the  flre-aurfacea  located 
on  each  side  and  closely  adjacent  II,  with  (he  result  that  the 
smoke  produced  by  all  of  the  Ore-surfaces  Is  consumed  prior 
to  its  discharge  Into  the  smoke-stack  or  ditmney  of  the  fur- 
It  would  seem  as  though  the  operation  of  this  grate  would 
be  Improved  If  the  side  grates  were  made  iDcllned  toward  the 
middle  one,  so  that  raw  coal  to  be  fed  on  the  side  grates  and 
when  it  becomes  incandescent  could  be  moved  to  the  middle 
or  down-draft  portion. 


OEXESa  ROTARY  BLOWKR. 

Figs.  T  and  8  represent  a  ^^rr  ingenious  form  of  blower, 
whlcn  has  been  patented  by  Hr.  Thomas  W.  Qreen,  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  February  80.  1894  (No.  615,213).  The  following 
general  description  from  bis  specification  with  Qgs.  7  and  8, 
which  represent  respectively  na  outside  and  secUonal  view, 
will  make  the  construction  of  this  machine  clear  to  the  reader  : 

"  I  mount  upon  suitsbte  drivlng-aliafts,  D  D,  lying  In  a 
support  parallel  to  each  ottier  and  inclosed  in  a  proper  air- 
tight casing,  C,  two  Iron  frames  S,  E,  commonly  called  re- 
volvers. Sich  of  these  revolvers  is  provided  with  two  blades 
or  wings,  a,  a,  for  taking  in  the  air  or  other  fluid,  and  has  the 
parts  lying  between  the  said  wings  or  blades  formed  In  such 
shapes  ttiat  thoee  parts  of  the  two  revolvers  will  fit  into  snd 
upon  each  other  as  the  revolvers  turn  around  and  thus  form  a 
lock  or  cut-off  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  air  or  water  taken 
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in,  except  by  the  outlet  provided  and  in  the  manner  described. 
The  two  wings  on  each  revolver  are  located  exactly  opposite 
to  each  other,  and  the  cut-oS  mechanism  midway  between 
each  of  said  winga.  The  revolvers  are  secured  upon  their  re- 
spective driving -shafts  in  such  a  position  that  when  the  wings 
of  one  revolver  are  In  a  vertical  position,  the  wings  of  the 
other  revolver  will  He  borizcntally  and  exactly  at  right  angles 
to  the  first  one.  This  position  will  allow  the  wiugsto  pass 
eacii  other  without  striking  and  the  cut-off  mechanwm  of  one 
revolver  to  act  in  conjtmctlon  with  the  similar  parts  on  the 
other  revolver  and  thus  forming  a  complete  lock  o '    " 


the  respective  drivlng-shsfta." 


A.  fig.  9,  represents  a  cylinder  provided  with  pockets,  a, 
and  guides  or  holding  eyes,  a'.  In  which  are  secured  the  oppo- 
site guiding  poles,  B,  usually  employed  on  dredging  buckets 
and  which  extend  as  usual  through  guiding  eyes  at  or  near 


sides  of  the  cylinder  and  are  adapted  to  suitable  bearings  b' 
thereon,  the  hearings  being  further  supported  by  strengthen- 
inc  ribs  c  forming  part  of  llie  cylinder. 

Near  each  end  of  the  shafts  S  are  secured  links  D,  which 
extend  down  to  the  opposite  sections  B.  E'  of  the  bucket  and 
are  pivoted  at  d  to  the  bucket  sections  ;  the  pivot  point  being 
strengthened  by  plates  »  secured  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
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bucket  aod  adapted  to  receive  ihe  plTot-pin  d.  Tbe  cfllndei 
is  provided  with  guides  through  wnlcli  pass  vertical  connect- 
ing bars  ff,  pivoted  at  their  lower  ends  to  ears  A,  oa  tike  laaef 
or  odloiniDg  edges  of  the  bucket  sections  and  at  their  upper 
ends  being  rigidly  secured  to  the  anna  i  ol  a  cross-head  /car- 
ried by  a  plstun  rod  ^T      the  croaa-head  being  provided  also 


fo^r-QTW,. 
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with  arms  t"  extending  at  richt  angles  lo  the  arms  t,  and  being 
provided  with  eyes  k  to  which  are  connected  the  chains  K  ex- 
tending to  tbe  winding  drum.    The  piston-rod  /'  Is  connected 


to  a  piston  J  of  any  suitable  coDstructlpn,  and  tbe  cylinder 

Erovlded  with  the  usual  ports  I,  I'  and  a  valve  jtf"  controUea 
y  cords  eitendinB  from  a  lever  m  secured  to  the  valve,  to 
any  suitable  operutlng  device  on  tbe  dredge.  The  lower  end 
of  the  cylinder  Is  provided  with  a  pocket,  P,  in  which  is  a 
spring,  p.  adapted  to  cushion  the  piston  when  die  bncket  la 
opened, 

In  operation  tbe  parts  are  lowered  by  the  chains  S  with  the 
backet  open,  as  showQ,  and  when  the  bottom  is  reached,  the 
operation  of  the  valve  M  admits  Quid  below  tbe  piston  J. 
which  forces  It  upward  and  thus  carries  the  plstou-rcxl  T, 
croos-head  I,  links  H  with  it  As  tbe  portions  d  d  at  tbe 
bucket  are  held  down  by  the  superincumbent  weight,  the  up- 
ward movement  ct  ^  tends  to  turn  the  sections  27  and  f  about 
the  pins  d  d  and  thus  close  tbe  bucket. 

The  weight  of  the  bucket  and  the  cylinder  casing  and  the 
poles  all  lending  to  keep  the  bucket  close  lo  the  bottom,  while 
the  pressure  of  Huid  between  the  piston  and  the  end  of  tbe 
cylinder  causes  the  gradual  closing  of  tlie  Jaws  of  the  bucket 
and  the  latter  la  completely  filled  without  any  undue  strain  on 
tbe  operating  parts,  as  distinguished  from  the  ordiuary  con- 
struction of  buckets,  where  the  operation  of  the  hydraulic  or 
other  cylinder  usually  acts  to  raise  the  bucket  during  the  clos- 
ing movement  and  prevents  the  weight  of  tbe  parts  acting  to 
keep  tbe  bucket  at  tbe  bottom.  During  Uie  descent  of  the 
bucBet  the  piston  J  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  and 
resting  against  the  springs,  tbe  contact  with  the  bottom  Is 
not  detrimental  to  the  machine  and  any  sudden  diocks  or 
breakage  are  avoided. 

Tbe  inventor  of  this  device  is  Mr.  Thomas  Symonds,  of 
Leominster,  Mass.  His  patent  Is  dated  February  18,  1694, 
and  numbered  514,788. 

TRITESDELL'e  COMPOUND  OBCn.LATINO  BMOINK. 

Figs.  10  and  11  represent  an  Ingeniot: 
ented  by  Eugene  E   P.  Truesdell.  of  B(  , 

needs  any  description,  as  the  engravings  make  the  construc- 
tion suSlcienily  clear.  The  high  and  tiie  low-pressure  cylin- 
ders 30  and  21  are  cast  In  one  piece  and  are  suspended  on  the 
shaft  8,  on  which  they  can  oscillate.  Tbe  two  pistons  27  and 
28  are  both  attached  to  the  rod  32,  and  the  lower  or  low-press- 
ure piston  in  connected  directly  to  tbe  crank  0.  The  design, 
OS  will  be  seen  from  the  engravings,  is  very  crude,  but  the  get 

oral  plan  by  Its  genera!  simplicity  has  much  to  reco: ' 

TTie  patent  is  N'o.  515,180.  dated  February  20,  1894. 

ATWOOD  ABD  FBRKINS'  KNaiNE. 

Fig.  13  represents  another  ingenious  form  of  compound  en- 
gine patented  by  La  Motte  C.  Atwood  and  N.  W.  Perkins,  Jr., 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.    In  their  patent  tbe  inventors  sav  ; 

"Our  invention  relates  to  an  engine  In  whicn  there  Is  a 
piston  and  a  cylinder  acting  alternately  on  (be  crans  of  a 
shaft,  to  prodnce  a  rotary  movement  of  tbe  shaft ;  tbe  piston 
acting  to  move  tbe  crank-shaft  a  quarter  revolution,  the  cyl- 
inder then  acting  to  move  tbe  crank  tbe  next  quarterof  a  revo- 


lution, tlie  piston  then  acting  to  move  the  crank  another  uuar- 
ter  of  its  revolution,  and  the  cylinder  then  acting  to  move  the 
crank  the  next  and  last  quarter  of  its  revoludon." 
Fig.  12  is  a  sectional  Isometric  perspective  view  of  the  cyl- 

"  The  operation  is  as  follows :  Suppoabg  steam  or  afr  to 
enter  the  hollow  piston  10,  through  pipe  3,  it  wlU  pass  through 
the  ports  18  anil  14  lo  the  spacq  17  between  the  upper  head  of 
tbe  barrel  8  and  the  piston  6,  causing  tbe  descent  of  the  pis- 
ton S  and  moving  the  crank  6  a  quarter  of  its  rotation,  and  at 
tbe  same  time  carrying  the  cylinder  9  and  barrel  8  to  tbe  right, 
until  the  latter  Is  close  to  the  end  of  the  piston  10*-  As  the 
crans  6  completes  this  quarter  of  Its  movement,  the  cham- 
ber 17  is  opened  to  the  chamber  IB',  through  the  port  IB*,  and 
the  air  or  steam,  exerting  its  pressure  between  tbe  barrel  8  and 
the  end  of  tbe  piston  10*,  will  cause  tbe  Cylinder  9  to  be  moved 
in  tbe  direction  of  Ihe  arrow  A,  and  cause  the  crank  5  of  the 
shaft  8  to  be  moved  another  quarter  of  its  revolution,  which 
carries  the  piston  Q  to  Its  lower  position.  The  ports  18*  and 
14*  are  now  opened  to  admit  steam  or  air  into  the  chamber  IT* 
beneath  the  piston  6.  This  causes  tbe  upward  movement  of 
tbe  jiislon  8,  and  causes  the  crank  5  to  turn  the  third  quarter 
of  its  revolution,  and  moves  the  cylinder  9  still  further  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  A.  As  tbe  crank  5  completes  tbls  third 
part  of  its  revolution,  the  port  15  Is  opened  to  the  chamber  18. 
and  the  cylinder  9  is  moved  In  the  oppKieite  direction  to  that 
Indicated  by  the  arrow  A,  causing  the  crank  6  to  complete  the 
last  or  fourth  part  of  Its  revolution,  and  bringing  the  parts 
again  Into  the  position  shown  In  flg.  i.  and  then  tbe  operation 
is  repeated.  The  air  or  steam  exhausts  from  the  chambers  16 
and  16*  through  the  ports  15  and  15*,  and  passages  18  and  IS*, 


ATWOOD  *  PRRKINa    ENOIHB 


in  the  piston  6  and  barrel  6  and  from  there  ihrouKh  a  pas> 
sage  19  into  the  interior  of  the  housing  from  where  it  escapes 
through  an  exhaust  pipe. 

"  With  this  construction  it  will  be  seen  Ihat  no  valves  are 
employed,  other  than  those  formed  by  tbe  piston  and  cylinder 
themselves  moving  with  relation  to  their  ports.  The  engine, 
the  inventors  say,  is  an  exceedingly  simple  and  durable  one, 
and  Is  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order." 

Their  patent  Is  No.  514,054,  dated  February  6. 1894. 

gold's  frebsurb  bkoulator. 
The  inventor  of  tbls  device  (fig.  18),  Mr.  Edward  B.  Gold, 
of  New  Vork,  says  of  bis  invention  that  "It  relates  lo  reducing 
valves  for  reducing  a  Quid  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  pressure, 
and  espieclally  to  such  valves  as  ore  adjustable  In  order  that 
tbe  pressure  on  the  eduction  side  of  the  valve  may  be  regu- 
lated at  win.  Pressure  regulators  ot  tbls  character  are  com- 
monly constructed  with  a  regulating  valve  for  choking  or  clos- 
ing the  steam  passage  through  the  casing  of  the  regulator,  and 
with  a  diaphragm  exposed  to  the  pressure  on  the  eduction  side 
of  the  valve  and  receiving  the  tension  of  a  spring,  so  Ihat 
while  the  spring  tends  to  throw  tbe  valve  open,  the  pressure 
of  tbe  stesin  agrinst  the  diaphragm  tends  to  close  it.  The 
fluid  pressure  on  the  eduction  side  of  such  a  regulator  is  pro- 
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tension  from  lime  to  time  the  preaaure  may  . . 

i'or  tbis  purpose  a  screw  spindle  harlng  an  operating  handle 

Is  commoalj  provided. " 

Its  conBtructloD  is  described  as  follows  : 

"Let  A  desiKoate  Ihe  valve  casfag,  Bthe  induction  pipe, 
and  0  the  eduction  pipe.    Within  tlie  valre  casing  Is  a  parli- 


FIG.  /5 


tion  a  dividing  it  into  induction  and  eduction  chambers  S  and 
O,  and  in  this  partition  is  formed  a  vatve-seat  b  agdnst  which 
closes  the  regulating  valve  D,  which  la  mounted  on  a  valve- 
Mem  E,  and  receives  the  upward  pressure  of  a  spring  c  tend- 
ing to  cloae  it.  The  valve  casing  A  is  formed  with  a  diaphragm 
cbamlMr  F  consisting  of  two  halves  or  shells  A'  and  F  bolted 
together  at  their  margins  and  clamping  between  tbem  the 
diaphragm  Q.  which  may  be  made  of  Isheet  metal  or  other 
suitable  Qexible  material.  The  chamber  Fcommunicates  with 
the  eduction  chamber  0'  by  means  of  a  restricted  opening  d 
through  a  partition  e,  this  opening  being  very  slightly  larger 
than  the  diameter  of  the  stem  E  which  passes  through  it,  so 
that  a  slight  leak  is  left  between  the  stem  for  the  passage  of 
steam  around  the  eduction  chamber  and  the  diaphragm  cham- 
ber. On  the  top  of  the  stem  E  Is  mounted  a  disk  or  bead  S, 
which  Is  held  pressed  against  the  under  side  of  the  diaphragm 


V  the  tension  of  the  spring  0.    On  the  upper  side  of  the 

,hragm  is  a  similar  disk  or  head  I,  whicn  is  formed  wiui  n 

tubular  upward  extension  T  forming  within  it  a  socket/,  and 


in  this  socket  the  lower  end  of  the  regulator  spring  S  is  seated. 
This  spring  extends  up  within  a  chamber  J.  and  Its  upper  end 
presses  against  the  enlarged  head  K'  of  a  plunger  if.  The 
upper  end  of  the  chamber  J^  has  a  screw -threaded  opening 
through  which  passes  a  screw  spindle  L,  the  threads  of  which 
screw  up  or  down  in  the  opening  when  the  spindle  is  turned 
by  its  handle  £'.  Within  the  spmdle  L,  which  is  made  tubu- 
lar, Is  an  adjusting  screw  M  whose  threads  engage  internal 
threads  in  the  spindle,  and  whose  lower  end  receives  the  up- 
ward thrust  of  the  plunger  K.  On  Ihe  spindle  L  is  screwed  a 
cap  N,  which  serves  the  double  function  of  concealing  the 
screw  M  and  holding  the  handle  L'  in  place  on  the  screw 
spindle.  When  the  screw  spindle  L  is  aajusted  up  or  down 
by  turning  the  handle  L,  it  is  clamped  in  position  by  a  loctc- 
nut  P,  which  is  provided  with  a  handle  P  for  convenience  In 
turning  it. 

"  The  induction  pipe  B  iKing  connected  to  a  steam  boiler 
or  other  reservoir  of  fluid  under  pressure,  and  the  eduction 
pipe  0  being  connected  to  a  point  at  which  it  is  desired  to  use 
the  Quid  at  a  lower  pressure,  tbc  regulator  serves  to  choke 
back  the  flow  of  fluid  sufficiently  to  reduce  its  pressure  to  the 
required  extent.  The  spring  3  being  adjusted  to  the  proper 
tension  to  accomplish  this  result,  exerts  a  downward  pressure 
upon  the  disk  I,  and  conseguently  upon  the  diaphragm  0, 
which  pressure  Is  communicated  through  the  disk  H  and 


stem  B  to  the  valve  JD,  and  serves  to  jireaa  the  valve  mm 
whenever  tbe  pressure  on  the  eduction  side  of  the  valve  falls 
below  that  pressure  to  which  the  regulator  is  set.  As  the 
valve  is  opened  and  Steam  passes  through  it  and  lacreases  the 
pressure  in  the  eduction  chamber,  steam  flows  from  the  latter 
through  the  space  d  Into  the  diaphragm  Chamber  F,  and  eierts 
an  upward  pressure  upon  the  diaphragm  until  this  upward 
pressure  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  tension  of  the  spring  and 
press  the  diaphragm  upwardly,  whereupon  the  spring  e  will 
press  the  valve  D  upward  against  or  nearer  to  its  seat,  thereby 
choking  back  the  steam  and  correspondingly  reducing  the 
pressure.  .As  the  pressure  on  the  eduction  eiae  of  the  valve 
falls,  the  spring  again  presses  down  the  diaphragm  and  op&a 
the  valve,  so  that  hj  a  balancing  of  the  downwara  pressure  of 
the  spring  and  the  upward  pressure  of  the  steam,  the  regu- 
lator is  caused  to  admit  steam  through  the  valve  with  juat 
Buifficient  rapidity  to  keep  up  the  pressure  beyond  it  to  that 


The  object  of  this  invention  (flg.  14),  It  is  said  in  the  patent. 
Is  "to  provide  means  for  forcing  the  movable  Jaw  of  the  wrench 
against  the  stationary  Jaw  after  said  movable  jaw  has  been 
aajusted  by  the  adjusting-nut  which  engages  with  the  shank 
to  which  the  stationary  jaw  is  secured. 

"A  designates  the  stationary  jaw  to  which  the  shank  A'  is 
riddly  attached,  said  shank  passing  tlirough  the  handle  to 
which  it  is  attached  by  a  nut  as  shown.  The  stationary  jaw 
is  provided  on  one  side  of  the  shank  with  a  flat  face  a  adapted 
to  engage  a  nut,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  shank  the  jaw 
Is  ext«rSed  and  provided  with  a  curved  face  a'  having  dove- 
t^led  recesses  in  which  are  secured  steel  bits  for  grasping  a 
pipe  or  tut)e.  The  clamping  faces  of  the  movable  jaws  are 
constructed  dmilar  to  those  ol  the  staUonary  jaw,  antf  by  pro- 
viding these  faces  the  wrench  con  be  used  upon  either  a  nut  or 

"■The  movable  jaw,  B,  isprovided  with  an  aperture  through 
which  the  shanli  passes,  ana  on  oneside  of  said  jaw  are  formed 
ears  b  between  which  is  pivoted  a  lever  C,  and  said  lever  b 
connected  to  a  movable  slide  D  by  means  of  a  short  link  B. 
The  slide  engages  with  the  adjustiog-nut  F,  said  nut  having 
an  aperture  threaded  to  engage  with  the  threads  on  the  ahank 
of  the  wrench.  The  link  E  is  bifurcated  at  its  end  which  is 
pivoted  to  the  lever,  and  at  its  other  end  isaprojecting  portion 
adjacent  to  which  is  formed  shoulders  which  are  adapted  to 
bear  upon  the  slide  D,  and  the  lever  la  so  constructed  that 
when  the  free  end  thereof  is  otoved  toward  theshankor  handle 
of  the  wrench  to 
its  fullest  extent 
it  will  bear  upon 
the  projection  d, 
and  when  In  this 
position  the  pin 
which  connects 
the  link  with  the 
lever  will  be  lo- 
cated on  the  in- 
■^.  sidQof  alinecon- 

■--^>,..  necting   the 

'^■,.-.^  pivot-pin  in  the 

■-:   ,         jaw  and  the  one 
'-  ^>-.    in  the  alide  ;  thus 
"    locking    the   le- 

"By  this  de- 
vice the  movable 
jaw  can  be  ad- 
justed to  the 
proper  distance 
to  ^rasp  a  nut  or 
a  pipe,  and  when 
It  is  desired  to  re- 
lease the  wrench 
it  Is  only  neces- 
sary to  move  the 
lever  away  from 
the  shank  or 
handle  ;  or  if  de- 
sired the  adjust- 


Bis  patent  Is  numbered  614,753,  and  dated  February  IS,  1884. 
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NEW  YORK,  JUNE,  1894. 
EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Im  commentiDg  upon  the  paper  read  before  the  New  York 
Railroad  Club  in  January,  by  Mr.  Joughina,  on  Iron  Cars, 
Indian  Engineering  says  that  "^  it  seems  a  little  curious  to  an 
Indian  engineer  to  find  a  question  that  has  been  decisively 
answered  long  ago  for  this  country,  being  Just  opened  in 
America.  We  may,  perhaps,  even  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  not  being  so  very  much  behind  the  times  after  all.  An 
other  singular  point  in  detail  is  the  discussion  about  and  re- 
luctance to  use  rivets.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  riveted  work 
stands  perfectly  well  in  India,  and  our  wagons  in  the  hands 
of  native  shunters  certainly  get  a  fair  amount  of  knocking 
about,  whioh  would  soon  show  up  any  weakness."  In  an- 
other column  we  publish  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  iron  cars 
that  is  now  being  manufactured  by  the  Leeds  Forge  Company, 
and  when  we  consider  the  great  extent  to  which  iron  cars  have 
been  used  and  adopted  by  the  railroads  of  other  countries,  it 
certainly  does  seem  strange  that  this  construction  is  so  uncom- 
mon here. 


There  is  little  likelihood  that  the  Master  Car-Builders' 
Committee  on  Brake-Shoes  will  be  able  to  make  a  report  at 
the  coming  convention.  The  work  which  they  have  under- 
taken is  so  great  that  time  enough  has  not  elapsed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  trials  to  wear  out  the  shoes.  We  un- 
derstand that  18  flriiis  are  represented  in  the  trials.  The  stand- 
ard of  comparison  is  a  soft  cast-iron  shoe  made  at  the  foundry 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  at  Altoona.  The  gen-, 
eral  method  of  procedure  is  to  equip  one  truck  of  a  car  or  ten- 
der with  the  soft  cast-iron  shoes,  and  the  other  with  the  shoe 
to  be  tested,  so  that  the  number  of  brake  applications  will  be 
the  same.  When  this  work  is  completed  there  will  be  a  mass 
of  data  for  some  one  to  sift  out  and  arrange,  that  will  involve 


not  only  an  immense  amount  of  work,  but  demand  very  care- 
ful attention  on  the  part  of  the  committee  doing  it,  for  the 
contradictory  testimony  will  be  more  than  confusing,  as  that 
of  things  mechanical  has  a  way  of  being.  It  is  hardly  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  we  can  learn  the  results  of  these  investi- 
gations before  the  convention  of  1805. 


THE  COMING  CONVENTIONS. 


To  some  of  the  old  codgers  who  have  been  attending  the 
railroad  conventions  for  nearly  or  quite  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, their  annual  recurrence  comes  with  more  or  less  feeling 
of  pleasant  anticipation,  but  shaded  with  many  sad  recollec- 
tions. It  is  only  needful  to  take  the  list  of  members  of  the 
Master  Mechanics'  Association  beginning  with  1870,  to  learn 
how  many  of  them  must  now  be  crossed  out,  and  how 
few  remain  to  answer  to  their  names.  Beginning  with 
Isaac  Dripper,  the  first  on  the  list  for  that  year,  and  fol- 
lowing it  down,  the  names  of  H.  M.  Britton.  N.  £.  Chap- 
man, 8.  M.  Cummings.  J.  A.  Durgin,  Howard  Fry,  Edwin 
Garfield,  Samuel  J.  Hayes,  C.  F.  Jauriet,  J.  W.  Philbrick, 
James  Sedgeley,  W.  8.  Hudson,  H.  L.  Leach,  W.  F.  Turriff, 
and  W.  Woodcock  must  all  be  marked  out.  Of  the  active 
men  of  that  time,  James  M.  Boon,  H.  A.  Little,  Morris 
Sellers,  J.  H.  Setchel,  C.  A.  Thompson,  Reuben  Wells,  and 
J.  N.  Lauder  are  still  left.  The  annual  reports  from  1868 
to  1898-'twenty-five  in  all— form  quite  a  library  and  bear 
evidence  to  the  continuity  of  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion, even  though  their  contents  do  not  come  up  to  the  higher 
standard,  which  the  technical  education  and  the  advances 
which  have  been  made  Ui  mechanical  engineering  since  the 
early  period  of  its  existence  would  demand.  During  the  quar- 
ter of  a  century  of  the  history  of  this  Association  and  its  Bister 
organization,  the  Master  Car-Builders'  Association,  they  have 
both  passed  through  many  vicissitudes.  The  complaint  is 
often  made  that  they  do  not  accomplish  as  much  as  they 
should.  No  human  organization  ever  does.  It  was  said  by  a 
distinguished  statesman  that  "  experience  has  always  shown, 
and  reason  shows,  that  affairs  which  depend  on  many  seldom 
succeed.**  When  the  co-operation  of  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  is  required  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  purpose, 
all  kinds  of  capacities  must  act  for  the  achievement  of  a  com- 
mon end.  In  the  direction  and  control  of  different  sorts  of 
people  all  degrees  of  intelligence,  ignorance,  prejudices,  inter- 
ests, and  wrong-headedness  must  be  encountered.  Those  who 
earnestly  and  honestly  try  to  control  and  influence  the  action 
of  considerable  numbers  of  people  must  have,  first,  the  intelli- ' 
gence  to  know  what  object  should  be  aimed  at,  next  unflag- 
ging persistence,  infinite  patience  and  unbounded  charity  to 
shape  the  opinions,  adjust  the  views,  tolerate  the  stupidity, 
defiect  the  obstinacy,  lead  the  timidity,  and  sometimes  crush 
the  opposition,  which  is  quite  certain  to  be  arrayed  against 
any  measure  which  goes  counter  to  the  practice,  the  habits,  or 
is  outside  of  the  knowledge  of  those  whose  co-operation  is  re- 
quired to*  carry  such  measures  to  a  successful  issue.  The 
process  by  which  wise  political  action  is  evolved  out  of  repre- 
sentative bodies  was  very  well  expressed  by  a  French  states- 
man,* who  said  : 

"  Every  society,  according  to  its  interior  organization,  its 
antecedents,  and  the  aggregate  influences  which  have  or  still 
do  modify  it,  is  placed  to  a  certain  extent  in  a  poeition  to  ap- 
prehend truth  and  justice,  and  is  in  a  measure  disposed  to  con- 
form itself  to  this  law.  .  .  .  This  sum  of  just  ideas  and 
loyal  wills  is  dispersed  among  the  individuals  who  compose 
society,  and  is  unequally  diffused  among  them,  on  account  of 
the  infinitely  varied  causes  which  influence  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual development  of  men.  The  grand  concern  of  society 
therefore  is,  that  so  far  as  either  abiding  inflrmity  or  the  ex- 

*  Gaizot's  "  History  of  RepresentaUye  GoYemment." 
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isting  condition  of  human  affairs  will  allow,  this  power  of 
reason,  jostice,  and  truth,  which  alone  has  inherent  legitimacy, 
and  alone  has  the  right  to  demand  obedience,  may  become 
prevalent  to  the  community.  The  problem  evidently  is  to 
collect  from  all  sides  the  scattered  and  incomplete  fragments 
of  this  power  that  exist  in  society,  to  concentrate  them,  and 
form  them  to  constitute  government.  In  other  words,  it  is 
required  to  discover  all  the  elements  of  legitimate  power  that 
are  disseminated  throughout  society,  and  to  organize  them 
into  an- actual  power— that  is  to  say,  to  collect  into  one  focus 
and  realize  public  reason  and  public  morality,  and  to  call 
them  to  the  occupation  of  power." 

An  exactly  analogous  process  must  occur  in  technical  asso- 
ciations such  as  we  are  writing  about,  in  order  to  "  collect 
from  all  sides  the  scattered  and  incomplete  fragments  of  the 
power  of  reason,  justice,  and  truth,  to  concentrate  them  and 
organize  them  into  an  actual  power.  '*  That  is  what  the  Master 
Mechanics',  Master  Car-Builders'  and  other  similar  associ- 
ations have  been  aiming  to  do,  with  more  or  less  unanimity  of 
purpose,  during  the  whole  of  their  existence. 

There  have  been  and  are  still  some  influences  which  are 
more  or  leas  antagonistic  to  such  purposes.  A  very  consider- 
able portion  of  those  who  attend  the  meetings  go  for  amuse- 
ment and  pleasure  alone,  or  chiefly,  and  a  good  many  who  are 
there  each  year  have  other  aims  and  objects.  The  entertain- 
ment question  is  one  which  has  come  up  annually,  and  been 
the  cause  of  a  good  deal  of  irritation  to  some  of  those  who 
are  most  Interested  in  what  should  be  the  true  purposes  of 
the  Association.  As  long  ago  as  1875  the  Master  Car-Builders' 
Association  adopted  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  : 

WhereM,  The  practice  of  entertaining  the  members  of  this 
Association  by  its  friends  has  become  an  established  custom, 
and  has  thus  assumed  somewhat  the  character  of  an  obligation, 
to  which  those  who  have  so  generously  dispensed  hospitality 
have  in  a  measure  felt  themselves  obliged  to  conform  ;  and 

Whereat,  The  expenditure  of  time  and  money  for  this  pur- 
pose has  in  many  cases  been  very  much  greater  than  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  have  a  right  to  expect  should  be  devoted 
to  their  en joyment ;  and 

WTiereas,  The  expense  of  such  hospitality  has  in  some  cases 
been  interpreted  as  having  a  significance  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  embarrassment  to  members ; 

Therefore,  We  desire  by  this  resolution,  first,  to  express  our 
thanks  for  tiie  liberality  of  our  friends  in  the  past ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  make  the  request  in  this  public  way  that  in  the  future 
there  shall  be  no  more  expenditure  of  money  for  the  public 
entertainment  of  members  of  this  Association. 

The.  record  says,  "  the  preamble  and  resolution  were  UTiani- 
<fnouely  adopted."  Some  years  thereafter  a  member  of  the 
Association  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  collecting  together 
the  "Standard  Dimensions,  Forms  of  Construction,  etc., 
adopted  by  the  Master  Car-Builders'  Association,"  which  were 
thereafter  printed  each  year  at  the  end  of  the  annual  reports, 
and  also  in  a  separate  pamphlet  for  the  convenience  of  the 
members.  The  person  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  making 
this  compilation  appended  the  above  preamble  and  resolution 
to  the  other  '*  standards."  This,  it  is  true,  was  dons  without 
any  authority  for  so  doing,  but  for  years  it  appeared  in  the 
annual  reports  in  the  position  described,  but  whether  it  was  a 
**  standard  dimension"  or  a  "  form  of  construction"  was  never 
decided.  A  few  years  ago  the  list  of  standards  was  revised, 
and  the  committee  charged  with  that  duty  discovered  the 
pious  fraud  and  omitted  the  resolution  ;  but  it  has  never  been 
repealed.  It  stands  to-day  as  the  deliberate  action  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, although  apparently  it  has  had  little  if  any  effect.  It 
may  be  said,  though,  that  there  is  considerable  feeling  against 
the  practices  which  the  quoted  resolutions  were  aimed  at. 
Like  the  liquor  traffic,  though,  these  practices  are  difiicult  to 
control.  Prohibition  don't  prohibit.  High  license,  too,  has 
little  effect.  What  influence  the  hard  times  will  have  this 
year  remains  to  be  seen.  Contributions  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  members  of  the  Association,  their  wives,  their  sisters. 


their  cousins  and  their  aunts,  will  probably  be  less  liberal  than 
in  former  years.  Some  of  the  members  who  are  most  deeply 
interested  in  the  welfare  and  usefulness  of  the  organizations 
referred  to  are  earnestly  looking  for  some  means  of  controlling 
the  exuberance  of  their  friends'  hospitalities.  The  Norwegian 
system  is  suggested.  In  that  country  it  was  found,  as  it  has 
been  everywhere  else,  that  the  traffic  in  alcohol  could  not  be 
controlled  so  long  as  it  was- in  the  hands  of  irresponsible  deal- 
ers. The  State,  therefore,  has  created  organizations  in  that 
country  over  which  they  keep  complete  control,  which  are 
authorized  to  sell  liquor  under  certain  regulations,  which  the 
government  is  thus  able  to  enforce.  Let  our  railroad  friends 
adopt  an  analogous  plan— that  is,  appoint  a  committee  charged 
with  the  duty  of  co-operating  with  the  Entertainment  Com- 
mittees, and  of  restraining  the  expenditures  of  money  at  the 
conventions.  Such  a  committee  could  thus  exercise  a  reason- 
able restraint  over  some  of  the  ambitious  young  men  who 
become  unduly  elated  when  entrusted  with  tiie  duty  of  hos- 
pitality. A  great  deal  of  absurd  extravagance  has  often  been 
indulged  in  which  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  Associa- 
tions if  it  were  restrained. 

Another  question  that  is  likely  to  come  up  again  this  year 
is  some  arrangement  by  which  less  time  would  be  consumed 
by  the  two  conventions.  Few  who  occupy  the  dual  positions 
of  Locomotive  and  Car  Superintendents  can  afford  to  devote 
two  weeks  to  those  meetings.  To  the  consolidation  of  the 
two  there  has  always  been  great  opposition.  It  is  not  appar- 
ent either  that  any  great  gain  would  result  therefrom.  It 
makes  very  little  difference  whether  the  same  or  two  sets  of 
officers  preside  over  the  meetings  devoted  to  locomotives  and 
those  devoted  to  cars.  As  the  gain  of  consolidation  is  not 
appatent,  the  obvious  course  is  not  to  do  it ;  but  that  will  not 
prevent  both  meetings  being  held  during  the  same  week.  Let 
the  Master  Mechanics  hold  their  first  meeting  on  Monday 
evening,  which  will  enable  them  to  finish  up  the  preliminary 
routine  business,  and  have  the  declLB  cleared  for  action  next 
morning.  Then  devote  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  to  the  loco- 
motive department,  and  let  the  first  meeting  of  the  Car-Builders 
be  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  which  will  give  them  the 
whole  of  Thursday  and  Friday.  If  important  business  should 
remain  for  the  Master  Mechanics  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  it 
would  be  possible  to  continue  their  meetings  on  Thursday,  and 
the  two  Associations  could  lap  over  each  other.  The  Car- 
Builders  could  continue  theirs  on  Saturday,  if  need  be,  or  even 
extend  them  over  to  the  following  week  in  cases  of  emergency. 
With  a  little  supervision  of  the  Executive  Committees  to 
economize  time,  and  of  a  Norwegian  Committee  to  limit  enter- 
tainments, it  would  be  possible  to  accomplish  as  much  in  one 
week  as  is  now  done  in  the  two,  with  perhaps  fewer  head  and 
heart  aches  at  the  end  of  that  time. 


GRAPHITE  AS  A  LUBRICANT. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  American  Engineer  : 

Your  review  editor  quotes  the  following  paragraph  from 
our  pamphlet  on  **  Graphite  as  a  Lubricant'   : 

*'  The  difference  between  a  perfectly  pure  graphite  and  one 
almost  pure,  but  still  totally  unfit  for  lubricating,  cannot  be 
detected  bv  either  sight  or  touch  ;  the  buver's  only  guarantee 
of  the  purity  is  the  name  and  reputation  of  a  responsible  manu- 
facturer."   And  adds : 

"  Now  what  we  would  like  to  know,  and  probably  some  of 
the  readers  of  this  pamphlet  will  be  disposed  to  join  us  in  our 
*  quest,'  is  how  do  the  manufacturers  know  whether  the 
graphite  *  is  perfectly  pure '  ?  If  you  can't  see  nor  feel 
whether  it  is  pure,  how  can  it  be  known  that  it  is  pure  ?  In 
other  words,  the  buyers  and  users  of  graphite  would  like  to 
know  how  it  can  be  tested  to  know  whether  it  is  pure  or  not." 

This  furnishes  us  with  an  opportunity  that  we  are  not  slow 
to  take  advantage  of.  Your  review  editor  evidently  thinks 
that  "seeing  is  believing,  and  feeling  is  the  naked  truth." 
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This  old  saw  is  not,  however,  of  any  use  in  testing  graphite, 
though  it  may  iu&ve  its  application  elsewhere.  The  only  way 
to  **  know"  whether  graphite  is  perfectly  pure  is  to  test  it  in 
a  laboratory  with  the  aid  of  chemistry.  Tnerefore,  unless  he 
can  make  a  laboratory  test,  **  the  buyer's  only  guarantee  of 
the  purity  is  the  name  and  reputation  of  a  responsible  manu- 
facturer.^' The  Dixon  Company,  knowing  the  ore  used,  is 
reasonably  sure  of  the  purity  of  its  product,  but  we  do  not 
stop  there,  we  select  samples  at  the  different  stages  of  manu- 
facture and  send  Uiem  to  the  laboratory  for  test.  Our  purify- 
ing processes  are  continued  until  the  required  degree  of  puritv 
is  obtained.  In  case  a  test  shows  that  the  stock  is  not  as  rich 
as  usual,  that  particular  batch  is  turned  into  another  channel 
and  does  not  become  ''Dixon's  Perfected  Flake  Graphite." 
The  reason  why  "  you  can't  see  nor  feel  whether  it  is  pure" 
is  because  the  impurities  are  coated  with  the  graphite,  and 
become  so  smooth  and  black  as  to  bid  defiance  to  the  sense  of 
feelinff  and  seeing.  It  is  only  when  introduced  into  engine 
cylinders  and  bearings  of  machinery  that  particles  of  quartz 
and  other  impurities  manifest  themselves  and  begin  their  work 
of  destruction.  Pure  flake  graphite  is  now  indispensable  in 
every  well-equipped  engine-room  or  machine  shop.  Its  uses 
are  manifold,  but  common  plumbago  and  black  lead,  which 
are  so  often  offered  for  safe  as  lubricants,  arc  worse  than 
worthless.  Perfected  flake  graphite  has  luul  an  up-hill  fight 
In  overcoming  prejudices  tlmt  have  been  the  outcome  of  ex- 
periments made  with  impure  graphite  and  cheap  plumbago. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Comfant. 

[The  Dixon  Crucible  Company  have  not,  we  think,  given  a 
quite  satisfactory  answer  to  our  inquiries.  They  say  **  the 
.only  way  to  '  know  '  whether  graphite  is  perfectly  pure  is  to 
test  it  in  a  laboratory  with  the  aid  of  chemistry,'^  and  that 
they  **  select  samples  at  the  different  stages  of  manufacture 
and  send  them  to  the  laboratory  for  test.'^  Now  among  our 
readers  are  a  considerable  number  of  people  who  have  more 
or  less  knowledge  of  chemistry.  What  such  people  doubtless 
would  like  to  know  is  the  processes  which  are  employed  in 
the  laboratory.  Our  correspondent's  reply  recalls  the  old 
story  of  the  man  who  had  but  one  leg.  A  woman  expressed 
a  great  deal  of  curiosity  to  know  how  he  lost  the  other  one. 
He  said  he  would  tell  her  if  she  would  agree  not  to  ask  anv 
more  questions.  She  agreed  to  this,  and  was  told  *'  it  was  bit 
off."  Some  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  have  the  same  kind 
of  consuming  desire  to  know  how  the  Graphite  Companv  test 
their  products,  after  they  **  send  it  to  the  laboratory,''^  that 
the  woman  had  to  know  what  it  was  that "  bit  off  "  the  man's 
leg.^EDiTOB  American  Engineer.] 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


BfiB80N*B  Inland  Marine  Directort.    By  Harvey  C.  Beeson, 
Chicago,  Hi.    290  pp.,  9i  X  6i  in. 

This  is  the  seventh  annual  edition  of  this  Directorv,  and, 
like  all  other  annuals,  it  has  a  tendency  to  grow  with  each  issue. 
The  contents  of  the  book  are,  first,  82  pages  of  advertisements 
which  will  make  rival  publishers  envious.  These  are  followed 
by  a  portrait  of  the  author  or  compiler  and  a  list  of  American 
Steam-vessels  of  the  Northwestern  Lakes.  In  this  and  in  other 
lists  which  follow  the  class,  name  of  vessel,  tonnage,  date  and 
pkkce  of  building,  name  and  residence  of  owner  or  manager, 
are  all  given.  Tnere  are  other  similar  lists  of  American  sail- 
ing-vessels, vessels  whose  names  have  been  changed,  small 
steam-vessels  of  the  Northwestern  lakes,  Canadian  steam- ves- 
sels and  Canadian  sailing-vessels  of  the  Northwestern  lakes. 
These  tables  are  follower  by  a  number  of  others  containing 
data  and  statistics  relating  to  marine  matters  on  the  great 
lakes,  instructions  to  masters  of  vessels,  pilot  rules,  extracts 
from  revised  statutes,  and  ends  with  a  classified  directory  of 
all  the  more  important  lines  of  trade  connected  with  the  marine 
interests  on  the  Northwestern  lakes.  Many  engravings  of  ex- 
ternal and  internal  views  of  lake  ships  are  scattered  through 
the  volume,  which  is  of  very  great  interest  and  value  to  all 
who  are  concerned  in  the  immense  traffic  which  is  now  car- 
ried on  on  these  great  internal  highways  of  the  continent. 


How  TO  Run  Engines  and  BoiiiKRS.  Practical  iTutmction 
for  Taung  Engineers  and  Steam  Users  By  Egbert  Po*m- 
eroy  Watson.  Second  Edition.  Spon  &  Chamberlain, 
New  York.    125  pp.,  6i  X  4f  in.,  |1. 

Mr.  Watson  is  the  well-known  editor  of  Tlie  Engineer,  which 
is  published  in  New  York,  and  is  the  author  of  a  number  of 
books  of  the  "  practical"  type  intended  for  men  in  charge  of 


engines  and  other  machinery.  What  he  writes  is  always  read- 
able and  often  instructive,  and  has  the  merit  that  wayfaring 
and  wise  men  can  understand  what  he  writes.  Whether  the 
other  kind  of  people  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  comprehend 
his  books  we  have  never  been  able  to  find  out. 

The  first  fonr  chapters  of  the  book  before  us  are  on  the  man- 
agement of  boilers. '  These  are  followed  by  others  in  which 
the  care  of  the  piston,  valves,  valve-gear,  governors,  connect- 
inff-rods,  cranks  and  crank-pins,  journal-bearings,  setting 
valves  and  eccentrics,  making  Joints,  care  of  conc^nsing  en- 
gines, pumps,  etc..  are  all  discussed,  and  many  shrewd  sugges- 
tions are  given.  The  last  chapter  he  calls  "  a  little  sermon," 
and  is  on  the  Highest  Qualities  Demanded— a  suggestive  title  ; 
.and  a  good  deal  more  miffht  have  been  written  under  that 
heading  with  advantage  ana  profit  to  his  readers.  He  might, 
for  example,  have  added,  **  Fear  God  and  keep  His  command- 
ments, for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man,"  which  would  have 
been  comprehensive. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 


New  Illustrated  Price-List  of  Patent  Electric  Vises, 
Jack  Screws,  etc  The  Capital  Machine  Tool  Company, 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  8  pp.,  4i  X  7i  in.  This  little  book  is  what 
its  title  indicates,  but  why  the  vises  described  in  it  are  called 
"  electric"  does  not  appear.  A  little  description  of  their 
points  of  superiority  would,  it  is  thought,  be  advantageous  to 
both  publisher  and  reader. 

Catalogue  and  Price-List  of  Modern  Measuring  In- 
btruhbmts  for  all  trades  and  scientific  purposes. 
E.  G.  Smith.  Columbia,  Pa.  16  pp.,  8i  X  6i  in.  The  prin- 
cipal instruments  which  are  described  in  this  little  publication 
are  caliper  squares  or  graduated  beam-calipers,  vernier  cali- 
pers, and  screw  micrometers,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  a 
specialty  with  the  publisher. 


The  Rue  Manufacturing  Company.  Philadelphia.  Man- 
ufacturers of  the  *'  Little  Giant,"  "  Fixed  Nozzle,"  and 
''  Unique  Injectors,"  Rue's  Patent  Boiler  Washing  and  Test- 
ing Apparatus,  etc.  16  pp.,  5f  X  9  in.  The  title  describes 
the  contents  of  this  publication  very  fully.  The  different 
kinds  of  injectors  are  illustrated  and  their  uses  explained,  and 
sizes,  capacity,  etc.,  given,  and  methods  of  attachment  shown. 


American  Tube  Works.  Boston,  Mass.:  Seamless  Drain 
Brass  Pipe  for  Plumbing.  82  pp.,  8|  X  5{  in.  The  purpose 
of  this  little  book  is  to  commend  the  use  of  brass  pipe  gener- 
ally, and  that  made  by  the  American  Tube  Company  in  par- 
ticular, for  plumbing  work.  It  gives  a  series  of  testimonials 
and  a  large  list  of  buildings  in  which  this  kind  of  pipe  has 
been  used,  and  which  one  of  the  testifiers  says,  when  **  prop- 
erly fitted  is  an  everlasting  job." 


Concrete  or  Monolithic  Construction.  Ernest  L.  Ran- 
Rome  s  Series  of  Inventions  in  the  Manufacture  and  Use  of 
Concrete.  Ransome  &  Smith  Company,  269  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago.  87  pp.,  8f  X  6i  in.  The  principal  invention  de- 
scribed in  this  publication  is  Ransome 's  Concrete  and  Twisted 
Iron  Construction.  This  consists  in  the  use  of  square  or  rec- 
tangular iron  bars,  which  are  cold  twisted  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous bend  with  the  concrete  in  which  they  are  permanently 
imbedded.  Very  full  information  is  given  of  the  methods  of 
emplovhig  this  kind  of  construction  for  building  purposes, 
monolithic  subways,  sewers,  well  molds,  vault  lights,  etc. 


Reports  of  Twbntt-four  Trials  of  the  Hazelton  or 
Porcupine  Boiler,  Arrar^ed  to  Show  the  Performance  of  this 
Boiler  under  Varying  Conditions  of  Service  and  with  Different 
Grades  of  Fuel.  The  Hazelton  Boiler  Company,  716  East 
Thirteenth  Street,  New  York.  82  pp.,  3i  X  6i  in.  The 
"  porcupine"  boiler  resembles  the  same  type  as  the  one  illus- 
trated on  p.  228  of  the  last  number  of  The  American  Engi- 
neer. The  little  pamphlet  before  us  contains  the  reports  of 
24  tests  of  the  *'  porcupine"  boilers  made  at  different  places 
and  with  different  kinds  of  coal.  These  teats  show  the  re- 
markably high  average  evaporation  of  8.92  lbs.  of  water  evap- 
orated, at  temperature  of  feed  per  pound  of  coal.  The  highest 
rate  is  10.82  lbs.  with  bituminous  coal,  and  the  lowest  8.05  lbs. 
with  buckwheat.  Attacking  a  porcupine  is  proverbially  un- 
pleasant, so  we  will  it  to  others  to  dispute  the  results  of  tlicce 
tests,  if  they  are  disposed  to  do  so. 
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Auto-Pneumatic  Railway  Signal  Company's  Dbscrif- 

TIVB  CaTALOOUB  of  THEIR  LoW-PrESSURB  PNEUMATIC  INTER- 
LOCKING Signals.  Rochestep^  N.  Y,  86  pp.,  5f  X  9  m. 
This  is  a  well-written,  well-printed,  and  clear  description  of 
the  apparatus  made  by  this  Company  for  operating  switches 
and  signals  by  low-pressare  air.  It  is  illustrated  with  a  num- 
ber of  wood-cuts  and  outline  engravinjp  which  show  the  con- 
struction of  the  apparatus  clearly.  The  title  page  bears  the 
name  of  H.  B.  La  Rue  as  General  Manager  of  the  Company, 
who  thus  announces  that  he  is  read  v  to  receive  orders  In  his 
new  position,  iu  which  his  friends  and  acquaintances  will  wish 
him  abundant  success. 


The  Iron  Car  Oobcpant.  115  Broaidway,  New  York. 
9  X  8f  in.,  24  pp.  .  This  elongated  publication  lis  a  prospectus 
of  a  Company,  the  purpose  of  which  apparently  is  to  build 
cars  for  the  transportation  of  fruits  and  other  perishable  prod- 
ucts from  the  'Southern  States.  The  principal  burden  of  the 
text  is  that  the  capital  stoclL  of  the  Company  is  $8,000,000, 
and  that  the  present  price  of  shares  is  $15  for  one  full-paid 
share  of  the  par  value  of  $100.  The  "  enterprise,"  it  is  ^d. 
**  is  based  on  the  mutuality  of  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
one  country,  but  separated  by  zones  wide  enoueh  to  create 
months  of  difference  in  climatic  development.  It  would 
seem  as  though  stock  with  such  a  ''  base"  ought  to  be  worth 
at  least  $15  for  one  full-paid  share. 


Souyenir  Catalogue,  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 
W.  &  L.  E.  Gurley,  Troy,  N.  Y.    64  pp,  7  X  10  in. 

In  "  a  sketch  of  their  business  and  an  announcement  of  their 
book,"  the  Messrs.  Gurley  say  that  ''  so  many  of  our  cus- 
tomers are  never  seen  by  us,  and  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
visit  our  factory,  that  it  occurred  to  us  to  take  occasion  of^^the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  to  present  this  book,  giving 
an  idea  of  the  various  kinds  of  field  instruments  that  we  make, 
and  some  views  of  the  place  where  they  are  made." 

It  opens  with  portraits  of  the  two  founders  of  the  business, 
William  and  Lewis  E.  Gurley.  The  former  died  in  1887,  the 
latter  still  takes  an  active  part  in  the  business. 

Verv  good  views  of  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  building 
occupied  by  the  firm  are  given.  These  include  views  of  all 
their  principal  workshops,  their  sales-room,  and  exhibit  at  the 
Chicago  Exhibition.  About  50  wood-engravings  with  brief 
descriptions  are  there  given,  which  illustrate  the  principal 
instruments  made  by  the  firm.  These  include  Transits  of 
various  kinds,  Gradlenters,  Levels,  Plane  Tables,  Compasses 
of  various  kinds.  Odometers,  and  Current  Meters.  This  firm 
have  been  pioneers  in  this  business,  and  the  book  before  us 
bears  testiiHony  to  their  well-earned  success. 


The  CoNNBRSYiLLB  Blower  Company,  Connersville, 
Ind.,  Mamtfaeturen  of  Positive  Pressure  Blowers,  for  eeery 
Purpose  requiring  Air  or  Ocu  to  be  Delivered  under  Pressure. 
16  pp.,  5f  X  9  in.  In  this  pamphlet  the  '*  Cvcloidal  Blower," 
manufactured  by  this  Company,  is  very  fully  described.  It 
consists  of  two  revolvers  or  impellers,  whose  sectional  form 
resembles  a  figure  8,  and  their  length  is  about  twice  their 
major  diameter.  These  impellers  occupy  the  relation  to  each 
other  which  a  vertical  figure  8  would  to  one  placed  horizon- 
tally thus  ^ ,  and  each  is  carried  on  horizontal  shafts,  and  the 

two  are  enclosed  in  a  case  and  are  driven  by  gear  wheels  out- 
side the  case.  The  outside  contour  of  these  impellers  is  com- 
posed of  epi  and  hypo-cycloidal  curves,  and  on  the  exact  form 
of  these  curves  much  of  the  efficiency  of  the  blower  depends. 
In  their  catalogue  the  Cooipany  describe  the  method  of  shap- 
ing these  impellers,  their  form  and  construction,  and  also  a 
very  ingenious  journal-box  intended  to  take  up  wear  on  the 
journals.  The  publication  concludes  with  descriptions  and 
illustrations  of  different  classes  of  these  blowqrs  driven  by 
engines  and  electric  motors.  With  the  exception  of  the  first 
entrraving  in  the  book,  tliey  are  all  excellent,  and  are  good, 
old-fashioned  wood-cuts,  than  which  no  other  kind  of  art  can 
represent  a  machine  so  satisfactorily. 


Earthenware  Houses.  Charles  Carroll  Gilman,  Eldora, 
la.  24  pp.,  6}  X  9i  in.  The  contents  of  this  pamphlet  ap- 
parently are  intended  to  describe  some  of  the  author's  inven- 
tions to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  houses,  but  it  is  not 
easy  for  a  busy  man  to  understand  just  what  these  Inventions 
are  from  the  pamphlet  before  us.  Apparently  it  is  for  an- 
other process  of  making  wood  '*  incombustive,"  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  "  fibrous  brickwares. "  The  latter  is  described 
as  follows  :  "  The  formulae  for  its  manufacture  differs  so  far 
from  the  others  as  to  employ  black  soils  krgely  with  clays, 


too  fat  for  brick-making,  and  commingling  asbestos  in  greater 
or  less  quantities  with  the  vegetable  matter  that  enters  the 
plastic  composition,  which,  inaestructible  by  the  subsequent 
firing  processes,  remains  in  the  burned  wares  as  a  fiber  to  bind 
them  as  jute  does  '  staff  ; '  for  great  porosity  is  only  had  bv 
excessive  adulteration  of  the  clays  with  combustible  matter. 
This  is  not  lucid.  For  tiie  benefit  of  the  author  of  this,  and 
those  who  write  other  similar  productions— and  their  readers 
—the  remarks  of  Herbert  Spencer  will  again  be  quoted  :  "  A 
reader  or  listener,"  he  says,  "  has  at  each  nioment  but  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  mental  power  available.  To  recognize  and 
interpret  the  symbols  presented  to  him  requires  part  of  this 
power ;  to  arrange  and  combine  the  images  suggested  by 
them  requires  a  lurther  part ;  and  only  that  part  which  re- 
mains can  be  used  for  framing  the  thought  expressed.  Hence, 
the  more  time  and  attention  it  takes  to  receive  and  understand 
each  sentence,  the  less  time  and  attention  can  be  given  to  the 
contained  idea  ;.and  the  less  vividly  will  that  iaea  be  con- 
ceived." Mr.  Gilpian's  *' symbols  have  absorbed  cdl  the 
mental  power  we  have  be^  able  to  give  to  his  publication. 


The  Datton  Railway  Crossing-Gate.  Manufactured  by 
the  Craig-Reynolds  Foundry  Company,  Dayton,  O.  19  pp., 
6  X  8f  in.  In  the  pages  of  this  book  the  points  of  superiority 
of  the  crossing-gates  made  by  this  Company  are  fully  set. 
forth.  Two  very  good  illustrations — ^half-tone  engravings — 
show  one  set  of  them  open  and  another  closed.  Two  pages 
engraved  from  assembled  scraps,  cut  from  newspapers,  which 
give  accounts  of  crossing  accidents,  are  intended  to  accentuate 
the  necessity  of  having  gates  at  such  crossings.  A  poetic 
effusion— we  were  about  to  write  eruption— occupies  the  last 
page.    The  closing  stanza  ends  thusly  : 

"Oh,  you  may  toy  with  buzz-saws  coy. 

Whenever  they're  in  motion. 
Or  on  a  feather  in  stormy  weather 

Attempt  to  sail  the  ocean  ; 
And  even  jaw  your  mother-in-law. 

Who  always  does  the  bossing. 
But  don't  go  near— if  death  you  fear— 

The  fatal  railway  crossing." 

The  pamphlet  is  admirably  printed  on  coated  paper,  and 
there  is  every  reason  for  thinking  that  the  gates  which  this 
Company  makes  are  as  ^ood  or  netter  than  the  best ;  but, 
really,  can  it  be  good  business  policy  for  them  to  publish  such 
poetry  ?  It  would  seem  to  incline  every  railroad  manager  to 
leave  all  his  crossing's  unguarded,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
the  satisfaction  of  Killing  as  many  poets  of  that  kind  as  pos- 
sible. 


SouTHEBN  Facts  fok  Home-Seekrrb  and  Tbavblbrs. 
Mobile  &  Ohio  liailroad.  48  pp.,  4  X  7f  in.  Accompanying 
this  "  folder"  a  neatly  printed  circular  was  received,  in  which 
it  is  said  that  it— the  folder — *' contains  complete  time  tables 
and  other  detailed  information  regarding  the  road,  its  officers 
and  agents,  and  gives  the  population  and  altitude  of  all  o£ 
the  stations  ;  it  contains,  in  addition,  a  great  fund  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  South  in  general,  and  our  section  in  particu- 
lar, condens^  into  a  small  compass" — ^all  of  which  we  will 
confirm. 

It  is  illustrated  by  some  fairly  good  engravings  made  from 
photographs,  one  of  which  "snows  strawberries,  lettuce, 
onions,  celery,  cabbage,  and  turnips,  all  gathered  on  the  day 
the  photograph  was  taken.  Had  the  photographer  wished, 
it  is  said,  "  he  might  have  also  shown  in  the  photograph  from 
the  same  garden,  parsnips,  beets,  leeks,  shallots,  radishes, 
salsify,  carrots,  and  parsley." 

Another  engraving  shows  the  Healing  Springs  in  Alabama, 
which  are  said  to  be  a  positive  cure  for  a  number  of  ills,  to 
some  of  which  nearly  all  full-grown  people  are  subject.  It  is 
also  said  that  there  are  11  springs,  all  different.  There  are 
enticing  engravings  of  turnips  weighing  12  lbs.  each,  a  view 
of  Hon.  £.  M.  Hudson's  grape  vineyard  at  Beaver  Meadow, 
Ala.,  an  apple-tree  in  Tennessee  bending  under  a  load  of  30 
bushels  of  apples,  and  a  wagon  load  of  Northern  land-seekers 
looking  at  lands  on  this  rood.  We  confess  tbat  we  like  tiie 
looks  of  the  Southern  turnips,  cabbages,  strawberries  and 
grapes  better  than  those  of  the  Northern  land-seekers.  Prob- 
ably most  readers  of  this  "  folder"  would  rather  have  the 
vegetables  which  are  depicted  for  neighbors  than  the  land- 
seekers.  Pleasantry  aside,  this  publication  is  full  of  interest- 
ing information  of  the  country  through  which  the  Mobile  & 
Ohio  Road  runs,  and  on  reading  it  one  is  strongly  tempted  to 
abandon  such  drudgery  as  editing  a  technical  paper  implies, 
go  South  and  buy  one  of  those  farm  tracts  of  80  acres,  which 
this  "  folder"  tells  us  "  can  be  obtained  within  2  miles  or  less 
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of  the  railroad,  that  will  produce  early  fruits  and  vegetables; 
most  of  the  cereals,  grasses,  etc.,  and  where  good  health  and 
water  are  guaranteed,  for  $200." 

Those  interested  in  the  South,  or  contemplating  emigration, 
are  recommended  to  write  to  Mr.  E.  £.  Posey,  Qenend  Pas- 
senger Agent  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  at  Mobile,  Ala., 
who  will  send  them  a  copy  of  this  interesting  publication. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Primer  of  Navigation.  By  A.  T.  Plagg.  M.A.  104  pp.. 
4  X  6  in.  London  and  New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co.  104 
pp.,  4  X  6  in.,  85  cents. 

TranMetioM  of  the  Ameriean  Inetitute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers. Vol.  X.  719  pp.,  5f  X  Sf  in.  Published  by  the  Insti- 
tute, 12  West  Thirty-first  Street,  New  York. 

The  Magneto  Hand  Teiephone,  Ite  Gonttruction,  Fitting  up 
and  Adaptability  to  Every-day  Use.  By  Norman  Hughes. 
New  York  :  Spon  &  Chamberlain.    80  pp.,  4i  X  6  in.,  |1. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  ALUMINIUM. 


"At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Association  of  En- 
gineers, Mr.  W.  S.  Sample,  of  the  Metal  Reduction  Syndicate, 
Limited,  Patricroft,  near  Manchester,  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Manufacture  of  Aluminium."  After  a  brief  and  interesting 
reference  to  the  history  of  the  metal,  and  the  yarious  improve- 
ments in  the  methods  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  aaopted 
in  its  manufacture,  the  author  gave  a  detailed  description  of 
the  Hall  process,  which  was  patented  in  the  United  States  in 
1889,  and  which  may  be  regarded  at  present  as  holding  the 
field  in  the  output  of  this  comparatively  new  metal 

The  Hall  process  consists  of  dissolving  alumina  in  a  fused 
bath  of  aluminium  fluoride,  and  the  fluoride  of  a  metaJ  more 
electro-positive  than  aluminium,  and  decomposing  the  alumina 
by  passing  an  electric  current  through  the  bath.  In  practice 
the  fluorides  of  sodium  and  calcium  are  usually  added. 

This  process  was  first  worked  by  the  Pittsburgh  Reduction 
Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa ,  In  1888,  and  in  1890  works 
were  started  in  England  by  the  Metal  Reduction  Syndicate, 
Limited,  at  Patricroit,  near  Manchester. 

As  the  electrolvtic  processes  as  operated  at  present  are  very 
similar,  the  method  of  operating  the  Hall  process  may  he 
taken  as  representative  of  the  art  at  the  present  time. 

Given  an  electric  current  of  large  volume  and  small  tension, 
a  number  of  carbon-lined  steel  pots  are  placed  in  series  in  the 
circuit,  the  pots  forming  the  negative  pole  or  cathode,  and 
carbon  rods  attached  to  adjustable  copper  rods  forming  the 
positive  pole  or  anode.  The  circuit  being  closed,  by  making 
contact  between  the  carbon  rods  and  the  carbon  lining  of  the 
pots,  the  current  is  turned  on,  and  electrolyte  added  to  each 
of  the  pots.  The  electrolyte  is  soon  fused  by  the  heat  gener- 
ated by  the  resistance  of  the  pots  to  the  passage  of  the  current, 
and  when  suflicient  bath  has  been  fused  alumina  is  added  and 
the  decomposition  begins,  the  aluminium  going  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  which  is  the  negative  pole,  and  the  oxygen  going 
to  the  positive  pole,  combming  with  the  carbon  anode  and 
escaping  as  carbonic  acid  gas.  When  the  bath  becomes  ex- 
hausted of  alumina  or  ore  the  resistance  materially  increases, 
as  indicated  by  a  meter  attached  to  each  pot,  and  more  ore  is 
added,  thus  restoring  the  normal  working.  From  time  to 
time,  as  metal  accumulates  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  it  is 
either  tapped  off  or  ladled  oat,  and  run  into  molas  as  re- 
quired. The  electrolyte  is  unaffected  by  the  current,  the 
small  loss  which  occurs  being  due  to  vomtllization,  and  the 
process,  once  in  operation,  continues  for  months.  The  proc- 
ess is  essentially  a  continuous  one,  working  day  and  night, 
and  the  only  limit  of  a  run  is  the  necessity  for  repairs  to  the 
machinery,  and  a  holiday  for  the  workmen. 

The  materials  necessary  for  a  pound  of  metal  are  : 

2  lbs.  anhydrous  alumina, 
-j^  lb.  of  electrolyte, 
1  lb.  of  carbon. 

The  power  required  in  this  process  is  18  electric  H.P.  per 
hour  per  pound  of  metal,  although  somewhat  better  results 
have  been  obtained.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  power  is  an 
lm|iortant  item  in  cost,  and  accounts  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
water  power  on  the  continent,  and  the  anticipated  removal  of 
the  plant  of  the  Pittsburgh  Reduction  Company  to  Niagara 
as  soon  as  the  turbines  of  the  Niagara  FhI\b  rower  Company 
are  in  place. 

At  present  the  electrolytic  processes  are  the  only  ones  used 


for  the  production  of  aluminium,  and  it  does  not  seem  prob- 
able that  any  better  or  cheaper  methods  will  be  discovered, 
although  we  are  continually  hearing  of  new  processes,  for 
which  claims  are  made  that  the  metal  can  be  produced  direct 
from  clay  or  bauxite,  ^t  remarkably  low  cost.  During  the 
first  few  years  of  manufacture  the  price  of  aluminium  ranged 
from  90«.  to  60«.  per  pound,  and  from  1862  to  1880  the  price 
was  96s.  to  iOs.  per  pound.  Soon  after  the  latter  date  the 
Aluminium  Company,  Limited,  with  works  at  Oldbury,  came 
into  the  market  with  the  metal  at  20«.  per  pound.  The  price 
was  soon  lowered  by  the  competition  of  the  Alliance  Alumin- 
ium Company,  Limited,  with  works  at  Wallsend-on-Tyne. 
These  two  companies  were  soon  forced  out  of  the  market  bv 
the  companies  at  Neuhausen  and  Pittsburgh,  which  began  sell- 
ing the  metal  at  about  8«  per  pound,  and  have  since,  owing 
to  the  larger  consumption  of  the  metal  and  the  consequent  de- 
cruised  cost  of  production,  been  able  so  to  reduce  the  selling 
price  that  it  is  now,  volume  for  volume,  but  little  more  ex- 
pensive than  copper. 

As  the  many  valuable  qualities  of  the  metal  have  led  to  the 
belief  tiiat  the  price  was  the  one  obstacle  to  its  extensive  use, 
and  as  the  compounds  of  the  metal  are  found  so  unive^llv 
and  abundantly  in  nature,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  investi- 
gators seeking  to  reduce  aluminium  by  chemical  means,  but 
so  far  the  sodium  process  has  been  the  only  one  which  would 
give  the  desir^  results.  As  noted  above,  it  requires  8  tons 
of  sodium  for  1  ton  of  aluminium  by  eltiier  of  the  sodium 
processes,  so  it  is  easy  to  see  why  these  processes  are  unable 
to  compete. 

As  all  clays  contain  a  laree  percentage  of  alumina,  it  is  a 
popular  fallacy  that  aluminium  is  reduced  from  clay.  The 
ore  used  Is  pure  anhydrous  alumina,  which  contains  52.94  per 
cent,  of  aluminium,  and  in  practical  working  less  than  2  tons 
of  this  material  are  required  for  1  ton  of  metal,  so  that  the 
efficiencv  as  regards  the  ore  is  perfect. 

The.  development  of  the  electrolytic  processes  for  making 
aluminium  created  a  demand  for  pure  alumina,  and  manufac- 
turers have  succeeded  in  supplying  an  article  over  99  per 
cent,  pure,  the  1  per  cent,  being  made  up  principally  of  water 
and  suica.  Pure  carbon  electrodes  were  necessary,  and  these 
are  furnished  with  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  of  ash.  The  re- 
sult is  that  aluminium  is  made  so  that  the  entire  product  is 
over  99  per  cent,  pure,  which  is  much  better  than  the  regular 
results  obtained  by  the  chemical  processes.  As  the  metnods 
at  present  employ^  consist  of  the  direct  reduction  of  the  oxide 
of  the  metal,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  have  a  more  simple 
process,  and  not  probable  that  a  more  complicated  compound 
can  be  treated  in  a  more  economical  manner.  It  may  be  in- 
ferred, therefore,  that  further  cheapening  of  aluQiinium  will 
depend  upon  the  greater  consumption  <^  the  metal  and  also 
upon  cheaper  power  and  materials,  ai^d  the  consequent  de- 
crease in  the  average  general  expenses  with  greater  output. 
The  present  total  output  of  pure  aluminium  is  between  4  and 
5  tons  per  day,  which  is  more  than  the  annual  production  up 
to  1886.  This  rapid  increase  in  production  has  been  due 
primarily  to  the  decreased  selling  price,  which  encouraged 
consumers  to  make  practical  use  of  the  metal.  The  present 
consumption  may  be  graded  into  three  classes,  each  of  which 
takes  about  equal  parts.  These  are  iron  and  steel,  brass  and 
bronze,  and  pure  metal. 

The  best  testimonial  is  the  continued  use  of  the  metal,  and 
this  is  given  by  both  iron  and  steel  makers,  and  bronze  founders. 
The  properties  of  aluminium  have  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
and  as  greatly  depreciated  by  many  writers  whose  chief  ability 
seemed  to  be  their  desire  to  appear  in  print.  Notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  in  perfecting  a  new  process,  and  in  introducing 
a  new  metal,  aluminium  has  obtained  a  place  among  the 
metals  of  ordinary  and  daily  use,  and  its  position  is  continu- 
ally being  made  more  secure  by  a  further  appreciation  of  the 
uses  to  which  it  has  been  put  successfully,  and  by  new  uses 
for  which  it  is  almost  daily  being  introduced. 

In  using  aluminium  for  steel  the  amount  varies  from  one- 
third  to  three: quarters  of  a  pound  to  1  ton  of  steel,  the  result 
being  sound  ingots  or  castings  free  from  blowholes,  and  a  de- 
crease in  scrap  and  wasters.  A  further  advantage  is  that  a 
milder  steel  can  be  used  for  castings. 

Wrought-iron  castings  have  been  made  by  the  Mitis  proc- 
ess, which  depends  upon  the  use  of  aluminium,  but  the  vari- 
able results  obtained  have  not  led  to  the  general  use  of  this 
process,  although  it  has  not  been  abandoned. 

The  use  of  aluminium  with  cast  iron  produces  sharper  and 
cleaner  castings,  free  from  blowholes,  and  ffives  a  more  uni- 
form casting.  The  iron  is  made  softer,  with  less  tendencv  to 
chill,  part  of  the  combined  carbon  being  converted  into 
graphite. 

The  amount  of  aluminium  to  be  added  to  cast  iron  varies 
with  the  quality  of  the  iron,  but  1  to  2  lbs.  to  the  ton  of  iron 
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gives  good  results.  Too  much  aluminium  is  apt  to  be  worse 
than  none  at  all,  and  while  it  does  useful  work  in  cast  and 
wrought  iron  and  steel,  its  presence  in  the  finished  metal  is 
not  wanted. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  the  copper  alloys,  where  aluminium 
is  used  to  great  advantage  up  to  10  per  cent,  beyond  which 
the  alloy  becomes  extremely  hard  and  brittle,  and  loses  its 
valuable  qualities. 

Aluminium  is  used  with  all  the  well-known  brasses  and 
bronzes  with  beneficial  results  in  quantities  up  to  1  per  cent, 
for  deoxidizing  or  purifying  the  nuxture,  and  its  presence  in 
the  finished  product  is  not  detrimental.  The  restdt  of  these 
small  quantities  of  aluminium  is  to  produce  cleaner  and 
stronger  castbigs. 

While  copper  and  aluminium  alloy  in  any  proportion,  the 
useful  bronzes  do  not  contain  over  10  per  cent,  of  aluminium. 
These  bronzes  vair  in  strength  and  physical  properties,  but 
all  of  them  can  be  forged  hot  or  run  into  sand  castings.  Cast- 
ings of  10  per  cent,  bronze  are  much  like  rolled  mild  steel, 
having  a  tensile  strength  of  26  tons  to  28  tons  per  square  inch, 
and  an  elongation  in  2  in.  of  25  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent.,  but 
with  a  specific  gravity  of  7.5,  while  steel  is  8.0.  The  5  per 
cent,  bronze  is  much  softer  and  less  strong,  having  a  tensile 
strength  of  17  tons  to  18  tons  per  square  indi,  and  an  elonga- 
tion of  60  per  cent,  to  70  per  cent,  in  2  in.  Many  different 
qualities  of  aluminium  brass  are  made,  but  the  best  give  a 
tensile  strength  from  30  tons  to  85  tons  per  square  inch,  and 
6  per  cent  to  15  per  cent,  in  2  in.,  as  required. 

There  are  no  copper  alloys  without  ^uminium  which  ap- 
proach those  containing  aluminium,  and  from  the  physical 
groperties  noted  above  it  will  be  seen  that  sand  castings  can 
e  made  equal  to  wrought-iron  forgings,  and  with  a  material 
which  is  not  consigned  to  an  almost  valueless  scrap  heap 
should  an  accident  occur  to  the  part.  Increased  tensile 
strength  is  obtained  in  the  bronzes  by  the  addition  of  silicon, 
but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  elongation. 

The  pure  metal  is  used  as  such  for  many  different  purposes 
in  castings,  sheets,  tubes  and  wire.  The  malleability  of  the 
metal  is  such  that  it  can  be  beaten  into  leaf,  which  has  largely 
replaced  silver  leaf. 

The  shrinkage  of  pure  metal  is  about  i  in.  to  the  foot,  but 
castings  are  usually  hardened,  so  as  to  get  increased  strength 
and  to  allow  machining,  and  the  shrinkage  decreased. 

The  pure  metal  is  quite  soft,  and  in  castings  has  a  tensile 
strength  of  about  8  tons  per  square  inch,  while  the  hardened 
metal  has  a  tensile  strength  of  about  12  tons  per  square  inch« 
and  is  as  hard  as  gun-metal.  Sheet  and  wire  are  much  stronger 
than  castings,  depending  on  the  amount  of  work  done  on  the 
ingot  metal.  As  no  satisfactory  solder  has  been  found  for 
aluminium,  its  uses  are  restricted  to  wors  that  can  be  cast, 
stamped,  spun,  drawn  or  riveted,  yet  with  this  drawback  the 
applications  are  numerous  when  there  is  a  disposition  to  use 
the  metal.  Aluminium  cooking  utensils  have  found  favor 
wherever  tried,  and  are  at  present  supplied  by  several  makers. 

The  reading  of  the  paper  was  foUowed  by  a  short  discus- 
sion, in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Joseph  Adamson,  of  Hyde, 
stated  that  he  had  been  in  correspondence  wiHi  Captain  Hunt, 
President  of  the  Pittsburgh  Reduction  Company,  with  a  view 
to  the  construction  of  a  boiler  of  aluminium  plates,  and  from 
the  information  he  had  received,  it  appears  that  the  company 
are  now  producing  plates  of  nearly  pure  aluminium,  havmg  a 
tensile  strength  of  50,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  or  if  necessary 
65,000  lbs.,  an  elastic  limit  of  85.000  lbs.,  with  a  reduction  of 
area  of  20  per  cent.,  or,  in  other  words,  with  an  elastic  limit 
equal  to  that  of  good  soft  steel,  which  is  three  times  as  heavy. 
At  present  the  Company  are  rolling  plates  up  to  80  in.  in 
width,  and  are  prepared  to  supply  ingots  at  a  cost  of  about 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


Railway  Pension  Fund  of  Holland.— Employes  of  State 
railways  in  Holland  pav  1  per  cent,  of  tlieir  wages  to  a  pen- 
sion fund,  and  during  illness  they  receive  (wo-thirds  of  .their 
regular  salary  for  four  months. 

Enflith  Dining-Cart.— The  Midland  Railway  Company  on 
trains  from  London  to  Glasgow  has  introduced  the  American 
system  of  dining-cars,  but  has  bettered  it  by  serving  meals  for 
both  first  and  third-class  passengers.  The  dinnel-,  first-class, 
is  85  cents,  third-class,  60  cents.  Passengers  who  prefer  may 
dine  a  la  carte,  ordering  a  cup  of  coffee  for  5  cents,  or  tea  with 
bread  and  butter  for  10  cents,  or  a  chop  with  bread  and  pota- 
toes for  80  cents. 


Railway  Trains  Rnn  by  WaterPower.— The  announce- 
ment is  niade  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  will  adopt 
Uie  trollev  system  for  moving  trains  over  two  sections  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  power  will  be  developed  from  the 
waters  which  rush  down  the  precipices  and  along  the  moun- 
tain sides. 

A  2,000-Volt  Electric  Cnrrent.— Mr.  Tesla  has  been  mak- 
ing some  brilliant  experiments  with  high- voltage  electric  cur- 
rents. It  is  stated  that  he  has  received  through  his  hands  cur- 
rents at  a  potential  of  more  than  200.000  volts,  and  there  is  a 
report  that  he  expects  to  obtain  a  potential  of  8,000,000  volts 
in  some  of  his  future  experiments. 

Rail  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  ^ A  plan  is  on  foot  in  Russia  for 
building  a  railroad  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  near  the  Swedish  fron- 
tier. Starting  from  the  Norwegian  terminus  of  the  Finnish 
railways,  the  road  will  be  about  470  miles  long.  There  are  no 
serious  engineering  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  railway, 
and  as  it  will  be  ouilt  on  a  cheap  system  much  used  in  Fin- 
land, the  cost  will  be  hi  the  neighborhood  of  $18,000,000. 

Windmills  for  Electrical  Lighting.— Some  extensive  ex- 
periments have  been  made  lately  with  the  use  of  windmills  for 
electrical  lighting,  which  have  given  promise  of  ultimately 
developing  into  something  that  will  be  successful  and  useful. 
The  recoras  of  the  (JnitS  States  Signal  Service  for  the  past 
15  years  show  that  wind  may  be  relied  upon  to  blow  with  suffi- 
cient velocity  to  drive  a  windmill  with  its  average  working 
capacity  8  hours  out  of  every  24. 

lUnmiiiated  Life  Bnoy.— Some  trials  have  reoentlv  been 
made  on  board  a  German  war  vessel  with  an  electric-light 
buoy.  The  buoy  was  thrown  overboard  when  the  vessel  was 
proceeding  at  a  speed  of  about  16  knots.  For  a  few  seconds 
it  was  lost  in  the  eddy  currents  caused  by  the  screws,  but 
then  reappeared.  It  is  expected  that  the  buoy  will  be  found 
useful  at  night,  and  the  experiments  have  resulted  so  success- 
fully that  it  will  probably  be  adopted  by  the  German  Navy. 

Felling  Trees  by  Electricity.— Trees  are  felled  by  elec- 
tricity in  the  great  forests  of  Galicia.  For  cutting  compara- 
tively soft  wood  the  tool  is  in  the  form  of  an  auger,  which  is 
mounted  on  a  carriage  and  is  moved  to  and  fro  and  revolted 
at  the  same  time  by  a  small  electric  motor.  As  the  cut  deep- 
ens wedges  are  inserted  to  prevent  the  rift  from  closing,  and 
when  the  tree  is  nearly  cut  through  an  ax  or  hand  saw  is  used 
to  finish  the  work.  In  this  way  trees  are  felled  very  rapidly 
and  with  very  little  labor. 

Test  of  Armor-Plate.— On  May  15  there  was  a  test  of  the 
armor-plate  representing  the  turrets  of  the  Maine,  Puritan, 
and  Monadnoek,  at  the  proving  ground  of  the  Bethlehem  Iron 
Company.  The  plate  tested  was  Harveyized  and  curved  as  it 
would  go  on  the  ship,  with  a  thickness  of  8  in.  To  cause  the 
acceptimce  of  the  armor  which  it  represented,  it  had  to  re- 
ceive a  blow  from  a  1001b.  6-in.  shot  at  1,678  ft.  per  second 
without  cracking,  and  a  blow  from  another  6-in.  shell  having 
a  striking  velocity  of  1,978  ft.  per  second,  without  being  pene- 
trated. These  conditions  were  met.  The  penetration  by  each 
of  the  shots  was  from  2  to  8  in.  As  the  projectiles  were  broken 
and  the  pieces  remained  welded  in  the  holes,  it  was  impossible 
to  accurately  measure  the  penetration,  but  the  plate  was  not 
cracked.  Captain  Simpson,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Ordnance,  who  directed  the  details  of  the  trial,  ordered  the 
18-in.  gun  fired  at  the  plate  with  1.885  ft.  velocity.  A  250-lb. 
armor- piercing  projectile  was  fired.  The  plate  was  cracked, 
but  not  penetrated  by  this  blow. 

A  Peculiar  London  Railway  Station.— A  very  queer  rail- 
way station  in  London  is  that  at  Wapping,  on  the  East  Lon- 
don Line.  Very  few  dwellers  in  other  parts  of  London  ever 
get  out  at  Wapping,  and  thus  they  miss  the  singular  beauties 
of  the  station.  Its  appearance  is  that  of  a  huge  caisson  for 
some  engineering  works  to  which  winding  staircases  have  been 
added.  Up  the  sides  of  the  huge  caisson  the  passengers  crawl 
like  flies  on  a  window  pane.  The  secret  of  its  queer  appear- 
ance is  that  it  was  originally  the  northern  shaft  of  the  famous 
Thames  Tunnel,  which  Brunei  built  in  1848  at  a  cost  of  £468,- 
000  ($2,277,522).  It  was  very  dangerous  work,  owing  to  the 
porous  nature  of  the  river  bed,  and  the  tunnel  was  long  con- 
sidered a  masterpiece  of  engineering.  It  consists  of  two  arched 
ways  of  1,200  ft.  lung,  14  ft.  wide,  16i  ft.  high,  and  16  ft. 
below  the  river.  For  a  long  time  it  was  a  popular  excursion 
to  go  through  the  tunnel ;  but  it  never  was  a  financial  success, 
and  in  1865  the  East  London  Railway  bought  it  for  £200,000 
($978,800),  or  less  than  half  its  cost.  The  company  now  leases 
its  lines  to  a  syndicate  of  other  companies,  who  use  the  tunnel 
as  means  of  communication  between  the  southern  and  north- 
ern railway  systems. 
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A  New  Anttrian  Mitrailleuse.— The  Austrian  Government 
has  definitely  adopted  Archduke  Earl  Bfdvator's  automatic 
mitrailleuse.  The  arsenal  trials  proved  highly  satisfactory. 
One  hundred  of  the  guns  have  already  been  manufactured. 
The  gun  will  not  be  used  in  field  service,  but  onlv  on  the 
works  of  the  fortresses.  It  is  about  half  the  weight  of  the 
Maxim  machine  ^un,  and  has  about  the  same  firing  rate.  The 
barrel  is  incased  m  a  water  jacket.  Twelve  hundred  rounds 
can  be  fired  continuously  without  overheating  the  gun. 

The  Local  Traffic  of  many  roads  is  curiously  managed  by 
some  one.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  two  and  three-car  trains 
run  by  locomotives  of  90,000  lbs.  weight,  and  compound  at 
that.  As  the  mileage  made  by  these  engines  on  local  trains  is 
all  charged  in  the  annual  report,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
compound  engine  is  not  so  economical  as  expected.  To  a 
train  despatcher  or  a  round-house  foreman  anything  is  a  loco- 
motive, but  some  one  should  be  In  charge  who  understands 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  matter.  It  is  a  great  waste  of  power 
to  use  a  horse  to  draw  a  baby- wagon.— r/<«  Engineer, 

Petroleum  for  Fuel  in  Buenos  Ayres. —Experiments  have 
recently  been  made,  it  is  said  with  success,  on  the  Southern 
Railway  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  in  the  use  of  petroleum  on  locomo- 
tives. Only  two  conditions  are  needed  to  make  its  iise  prac- 
ticable :  one  is  that  other  fuel  relatively  to  petroleum  should 
be  dear,  and  that  petroleum  relatively  to  other  fuel  should  be 
cheap.  Under  those  conditions  petroleum  may  be  used  eco- 
nomically, otherwise  not. 

Alnmininm  for  Lithography.— The  latest  use  to  which  alu- 
minium is  put,  notes  a  technical  journal,  is  in  lithography,  in 
which  process  it  is  claimed  to  possess  many  advantages  over 
tlie  stone  now  used  while  fulfilhng  all  the  requisite  conditions. 
The  only  stone  used  for  lithographing  is  found  in  Bavaria,  and 
as  the  supply  is  diminishing  the  pnce  is  increasing.  More- 
over, it  is  very  brittle,  and  Mng  rigid  can  be  used  only  on  flat 
surfaces.  Under  a  recently  patented  process,  we  are  told, 
aluminium  plates  can  be  moldea  into  forms  for  cylinder  presses. 

The  First  Iron  Bridge. — The  first  iron  bridge  ever  erected 
in  the  world,  and  which  is  in  constant  use  at  the  present  time, 
spans  a  little  river  in  the  county  of  Salop,  on  the  railroad 
leading  from  Shrewsbury  to  Worcester,  jBngland.  It  was 
built  in  the  year  1778,  and  is  exactly  06  ft.  in  length.  Total 
amount  of  iron  used  in  construction,  378  tons.  Stephenson, 
the  great  engineer,  in  writing  concerning  it,  said  :  '*  When  we 
consider  the  fact  that  the  casting  of  iron  was  at  that  time  in 
its  infancy,  we  are  convinced  that  unblushing  audacity  alone 
could  conceive  and  carry  into  execution  such  an  undertak- 
ing."—iSl(.  Louie  BepvUic, 

The  Lake  Steamer  *'  North  America."— A  new  steamer 
has  recently  been  launched  at  the  Globe  Iron  Works,  Cleve- 
land, for  the  Northern  Steamship  Company,  and  It  is  intended 
for  service  between  Duluth  and  Buffalo.  The  general  dimen- 
sions are  as  follows  :  Length  over  all,  888  ft. ;  length  between 
perpendiculars,  800  ft. ;  breadth,  molded.  44  ft. ;  depth,  26  ft. ; 
depth  to  spar-deck,  84  ft.  5  In.  The  vessel  has  been  b^ilt  of 
mild  steel  throughout,  witli  an  inner  bottom  extending  from 
the  collision  bulkhead  forward  to  the  afterpeak  bulkhead  aft. 
It  has  been  built  under  special  survey  in  order  to  obtain  the 
highest  classification  in  the  United  States  standard  rules. 

This  vessel  is  fitted  with  two  vertical  quadruple-expansion 
engines  of  8,500  H.P.  each,  and  with  a  total  H.P.  of  7.000  the 
vessel  is  expected  to  make  an  average  speed  of  over  20  statute 
miles  per  hour.  The  boilers  are  the  Belleville  patent  water- 
tube  system ;  their  nominal  evaporative  efficiency  will  eive 
the  main  engines  7,000  H.P.  and  to  the  auxiliaries  500  H.P. 
more,  wltJi  natural  draft. 

The  electric-lighting  plant  is  divided  into  three  units  :  each 
unit  consisting  of  a  vertical,  direct-connected,  three-cylinder, 
triple-expansion  engine  and  dynamo.  The  units  are  of  400  — 
16  c.  p.  light  capacity  each,  and  develop  an  £.  M.  F.  of  110 
volts  at  SK)  revolutions  per  minute.  The  staterooms  are 
lighted  by  16  c.  p.  lamps,  enclosed  in  ground  glass  globes ; 
these  lamps  are  lighted  and  extinguished  by  a  switch  placed 
adjacent  to  the  berth.  The  main  saloon  is  lighted  by  means 
of  beautiful  clusters,  and  in  each  panel  running  parallel  with 
the  state-rooms  is  placed  a  16  c.  p.  lamp,  enclosed  in  a  ground 

flass  globe.    This  same  mode  01  lighting  is  followed  in  other 
opartments ;   the  style  of  fixtures,  however,  is  somewhat 
varied. 

A  refrigerating  apparatus  will  be  supplied  by  the  De  La 
Vergne  Refrigerating  Bfachine  Company,  of  New  York.  The 
machine  whlcn  this  Company  supplies  will  be  one  of  8  tons  re- 
frigerating capacity  every  24  hours,  and  is  the  model  which 
this  Company  has  especially  designed  for  the  purpose  of  going 
on  board  of  ships. 

RntBian  Armored  Ship  "Nayarin."- The  new  Russian 


armored  ship  Nawvrin,  launched  in  1892  (but  formally  com- 
menced October  8,  1^,  in  the  anniversary  of  the  famous 
Navarin  sea  battle),  is  now  incorporated  to  the  Russian  fleet, 
and  will  have  a  crew  of  579  men.  The  Navarin  is,  the  Peter 
the  Great  bein^  excluded,  tiie  largest  ship  in  the  Baltic  fleet. 
The  general  dimensions  are :  Length,  838  ft. :  breadth  with 
armor-plates,  67  ft.;  draft,  25  ft.;  displacement,  9,476  tons. 
The  whole  ship  is  made  of  steel,  the  over  deck  (armored)  also  ; 
only  the  planking  of  the  overiieck  and  the  lining  of  the  armor 
are  of  wood.  The  armor  extends  8  ft.  above  the  water-line 
and  4  ft.  below  it.  The  thickness  of  armor  in  the  middle  part 
of  the  ship  is  16  in.;  the  thickness  of  armored  turrets  is  12  in. 
There  are  two  engines  of  9,000  indicated  H.P.  Each  engine 
has  a  counting  apparatus  and  another  apparatus  which  show 
the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  screws.  The  engines  are 
provided  with  12  cylindrical  boilers,  each  with  three  furnaces. 
The  ship  has  a  steam  winch  and  special  vertical  tubes  for  hoist- 
ing ashes  from  the  ash-pits  ;  and  a  steam  steering-gear.  Each 
engine  contains  a  special  evaporator  to  produce  2,200  galls,  of 
water  for  boilers,  and  1,900  gallons  of  fresh  drinking-water  a 
day.  Each  evaporator  is  provided  with  two  apparatus  of 
Totov,  which  gives  160  galls,  of  fresh  water  in  an  hour.  The 
ventilation  is  very  perfect.  The  military  department  has  its 
own  ventilation.  The  ship  will  be  lighted  by  electricity.  The 
auxiliary  means  of  transport  consists  of  two  rowing  long-boats, 
one  half  long-boat,  two  transport  boats,  two  six-row-yawls, 
two  steam  long-boats  ;  eleven  in  all.  There  is  a  single  mast, 
very  thick,  of  steel,  only  for  giving  signals.  It  has  two  side 
shrouds  for  hoisting  the  long-boats.  Aloft  the  mast  is  armed 
with  10  rapid-fire  guns.  The  armament  consists  of  four  giant 
12  in.  guns  in  two  turrets,  which  are  revolving  and  each  con- 
tains two  guns.  They  are  the  largest  guns  which  have  yet 
been  made  for  the  fortresses.  Beside  them  the  ship  has  eight 
6-in.  long-shot  guns  in  the  middle  part,  four  each  side ;  12 
rapid-fire  guns  on  the  stern,  fore  and  middle,  and  10  guns  on 
the  mas  (as  above  said) ;  and  six  Whitehead  mining  (torpedo) 
apparatus.  Under  this  armed  part  of  the  ship  the  sailors' 
deck  is  placed.  The  captain's  cabin  takes  its  stern  end  (three 
rooms) ;  the  ward-room,  bath,  and  bar  are  also  situated  here. 
The  officers*  ward-room  and  their  cabins  (state-rooms)  are 
nearer  to  the  center.  Below  this  deck,  and  therefore,  already 
under  water,  the  rooms  for  the  crew  are  designed.  The 
armored  ship  Navarin  was  built  by  the  Company  of  Franco- 
Russian  Works  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  hull  alone  cost  $800,- 
000.  The  engine  was  also  made  by  the  same  Company,  and 
cost  $724,200,  and  with  supplementary  devices  and  evapora- 
tors, $7';0,800.  Therefore  the  whole  cost  of  the  ship  is  $1,570,- 
800.  For  comparison  we  will  say  that  the  armored  ship  Peter 
the  Great  has  cost  $8,000,000.  The  ship  is  not  yet  finished, 
and  now  she  has  gone  from  Newa  Channel  (in  St.  Petersburg) 
to  Kronstadt,  where  she  will  receive  the  armament,  and  next 
year  she  will  make  a  four  months'  cruise. 

Underground  Traction. — It  is  reported  that  the  Metropoli- 
tan Traction  Company,  of  New  York,  are  to  make  a  trial  of 
the  Siemans-Holske  system  of  underground  electric  trolley 
line  in  New  York.  The  system  has  been  in  use  successfully 
for  some  time  in  Buda-Pesth  on  several  lines,  the  first  of 
which  was  laid  down  in  July,  1889.  This  system  is  of  the 
simplest  construction,  consisting  of  a  conduit  of  pear-shaped 
section  with  two  angle  irons  on  one  side,  one  for  the  in-going 
and  the  other  for  the  return  current  Sliding  contact  is  made 
by  means  of  shuttle-shaped  sliders.  Sixty  cars  are  now  run 
over  the  lines  at  Buda-Pesth,  at  an  average  speed  of  12  miles 
an  hour,  and  at  a  cost  of  51  cents  per  car  mile.  It  would  thus 
seem  that  this  system  has  demonstrated  its  practicability  at 
Buda-Pesth,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  conditions  at  JSTew 
York  would  militate  against  its  success  there.  It  may  be 
noted  that  in  a  report  of  the  United  States  Consul  at  Buda- 
Pesth,  made  about  a  year  ago,  it  was  stated  that  the  operation 
of  the  road  was  several  times  interrupted  by  unusually  heavy 
falls  of  snow,  though  otherwise  its  operation  was  declared  suc- 
cessful. 

Spray  in  the  Boiler.— A  French  engineer  is  reported  to 
have  designed  a  safety  boiler  of  a  somewhat  novel  character. 
It  consists  of  a  nest  of  horizontal  tubes  placed  over  the  fur- 
nace. Into  this  nest  water  is  injected  in  the  form  of  spray, 
under  which  conditions  it  is  instantaneously  evaporated  and 
superheated.  "Solid"  water,  if  one  may  use  the  term,  is 
never  admitted  to  the  tubes.  The  evaporative  power  of  the 
boiler  is  said  to  be  remarkable,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  tubes 
do  not  bum  out. 

Cost  of  Transmitting  Power.— -A  comparison  of  the  cost 
of  transmitting  power  by  various  methods,  as  given  in  a 
French  mining  journal,  presents  the  following  data  :  1.  Com- 
parative cost  on  10  H.P.  transmitted  in  1,098  yds.— by  cables. 
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1.77  per  effective  H.P.  per  hour;  by  electricity,  2.21;  by 
hydraalics,  2.90 ;  by  compreflsed  air,  2.96.  2.  Gomparatiye 
cost  on  50  H.P.  transmitted  1,098  yds.— by  cables,  1.85  per 
effective  H.P.  per  hour ;  by  hydraulics,  1.87 ;  by  electricity, 
2.07 ;  by  compressed  air,  2.29.  8.  Comparative  cost  on  10 
effective  H.P.  transmitted  5,466  yds.— by  electricity,  2.64  per 
effective  H.P.  per  hour ;  by  compressea  air,  4.66 ;  by  cable, 
4.69 ;  by  hydraulics,  5.29.  4.  Comparative  cost  on  60  effec- 
tive H.F.  transmitted  5,465  yds.— by  electricity,  2.84  per  effec- 
tive H.P.  per  hour ;  bv  cables,  2.65 ;  by  compressed  air, 
2.99 :  by  hydraulics,  8.02.  Steam  was  the  prime  mover  used 
in  each  of  the  above  instances,  and  it  appears  that,  for  long 
distances,  electricity  takes  the  lead  in  economy  over  all  other 
systems.  It  has  also,  remarks  the  Journal  cited,. a  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  facility  with  which  the  power  may  be  sub- 
dividea,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that,  in  future  coal 
mining,  electricity  will  be  much  used  for  coal  cutting,  tunnel- 
ing, pumping,  hauling,  etc. 

The  <' Bricason/'— Considerable  interest  has  been  excited 
from  the  fact  that  a  new  torpedo  boat,  the  Eric$9(m,  was 
launched  at  Dubuque,  1,600  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  de- 
signs for  the  hull  and  machinery  and  armament  of  this  boat  is 
154  ft.;  beam,  15i  ft.;  draft,  4^  ft.  Her  displacement,  nor- 
mal, is  100  tons.  She  was  designed  to  be  longer  and  broader 
than  the  Oushing,  without  drawmg  so  much  water,  and  giving 
a  greater  speed.  Completed,  with  slight  changes  in  the  design 
originally  adopted,  the  Bricsaon  will  compare  with  the  Gush- 
ing as  follows : 

Erimm:  Length,  154  ft.;  width,  15i  ft.;  draft,  4f  ft.;  in- 
dicated H.P.,  2,600  ;  24  knots  speed  ;  displacement,  150  tons. 

Gushing:  Length,  188  ft.;  width,  16  ft.;  draft,  6i  ft.;  1,720 
H.P.  ;  22  knots  speed  ;  displacement,  116  tons. 

The  general  construction  of  the  vessel  is  on  the  transverse 
system,  and  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  longitudinal 
strengUi  and  stiffness  by  the  use  of  an  intercostal  vertical  keel 
and  broad,  heavy  stringer  plates.  At  the  bow  a  turtle-back 
deck  works  into  and  terminates  in  the  conning  tower.  The 
armament  of  the  vessel  will  consist  of  one  fixed  tube  iu  the 
bow  for  firing  the  Howell  torpedo  ;  two  diverging  tubes  on  a 
training  circle  aft  for  the  firing  of  the  Whitehead  torpedo,  and 
four  1-pdr.  rapid-firing  guns.  The  turtle-back  deck  is  also 
worked  in  a  way  to  accommodate  the  torpedo  tube  and  load- 
ing gear  in  the  bow. 

In  the  interior  the  boat  is  thoroughly  modern,  and  that,  of 
course,  signifies  something  novel  in  a  United  States  torpedo 
boat.  The  motive  power  was  designed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Steam  Engineering,  and  consists  of  two  propelling  engines 
(rights  and  lefts)  of  the  vertical,  inverted,  (urect-acting.  quad- 
ruple-expansion type,  with  Thomycroft  boilers,  all  placed  in 
a  common  water-ught  compartment.  These  are  calculated  to 
give  a  speed  to  the  vessel  of  about  23  knots  working  at  412 
revoTutions  a  minute,  and  under  a  steam  pressure  of  250  lbs. 
to  the  square  inch.  The  weight  of  all  machinery,  boilers, 
auxiliaries,  and  contained  water,  but  exclusive  of  all  stores, 
spare  parts,  steering-gear  and  capstan,  is  less  than  52  tons.  An 
electric  plant  for  lighting  the  vessel  by  the  incandescent  sys- 
tem and  for  operating  a  search  light  has  been  provided.  This 
plant  is  installed  in  the  engine-rooui.  Every  means  for  the 
comfort  of  the  officers  and  crew  in  the  cramped  quarters  al- 
lotted to.  them  has  been  employed,  the  fact  being  borne  in 
mind  that  the  radius  of  action  of  a  torpedo  boat  is  limited 
rather  by  the  endurance  of  the  people  on  board  of  her  than  by 
the  amount  of  coal  carried  in  the  bunker.  Two  state-rooms 
are  provided  for  the  officers,  and  a  large  room,  extending  the 
entire  width  of  the  boat,  containing  four  bunks,  is  provided 
for  the  petty  officers.  In  the  crew's  quarters  there  are  12 
bunks  and  a  swinging  space  for  four  hammocks. 

To  make  the  special  character  of  the  Eriessan  plain,  a  com- 

Eirison  with  some  of  the  latest  built  torpedo  boats  of  the 
ritish  and  French  navies  is  herewith  given. 
YewelB.  Length.     Displacement.  Speed. 

Bries»on,V,Q 154  ft.        150  tons       24     knots. 

ifotwc*,  H.  M.  S 180"         110    ••  27        " 

Gonreur,  Fnnce 149*'         114    "  23.5     ** 

Each  one  of  these  boats  is  intended  to  carry  three  quick- 
firing  guns  and  to  discharge  torpedoes  ahead  and  astern,  or  in 
practically  any  direction.  It  may  be  stated  that  of  these  tiiree 
boats  the  Gonreur  is  the  only  one  now  in  commission.-— Pf*<?o»- 
denee  Sunday  Journal, 

Purdue  University  Laboratory.— President  Smart,  of  Pur- 
due University,  has  sent  out  a  circular  in  which  he  announces 
the  present  state  of  affairs  regarding  the  restoration  of  the 
laboratory  which  was  burned  on  the  28a  of  January  last.  The 
announcement  is  made  that  the  portion  of  the  buildings  which 
contained  the  foundry  and  wood-working  shop  has  been  re- 
paired, and  that  the  machines  and  tools  are  now  in  use  by  stu- 


dents. The  machine-room,  forge-room  and  steam  engineer- 
ing laboratory  are  in  process  of  reconstruction.  That  portion 
of  the  plant  which  has  excited  the  greatest  interest  among  the 
railroad  and  engineering  fraternity  is  the  locomotive  plant  for 
testing  locomouves,  and  every  one  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
this  ^11  not  only  be  replaced,  but  that  the  facilities  for  doing 
work  will  be  very  greatly  increased.  This  plant  will  be  re- 
moved from  the  general  laboratory  to  a  new  building  especially 
designed  lo  receive  it,  and  the  new  plant  will  be  larger  and 
more  complete  than  the  original.  Its  parts  will  be  made  ad- 
justable to  receive  any  locomotive  whatever ;  and  in  order 
that  the  whole  may  be  available  for  testing  the  performances 
of  locomotives  from  any  part  of  the  countiy,  the  building  will 
be  connected  by  a  track  with  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Rail- 
road. A  new  traction  dynamometer  made  up  of  the  weighing 
portion  of  an  Emery  testing  machine  of  80,000  lbs.  capacity 
has  been  especially  designed,  and  is  now  being  built  by  Messrs. 
William  Sellers  &  Company.  The  possession  of  this  fine  piece 
of  apparatus  will  secure  great  accuracy  in  the  determination 
of  draw-bar  stresses,  whicn  is  one  of  the  important  elements 
in  the  performance  of  a  locomotive.  The  importance  of  the 
locomotive  work  that  originated  at  Purdue  has  been  especially 
recognized.  Before  the  fire  there  was  a  single  locomotive ; 
now,  by  the  addition  of  the  Baldwin  working  model,  there 
will  be  in  effect  two  ;  then  the  locomotive  was  in  the  general 
laboratory,  now  it  is  to  occupy  an  annex  by  itself ;  then  it 
was  an  isolated  plant  remote  from  railroads,  now  the  annex  is 
in  track  connection  with  the  railroads  of  the  country ;  then 
the  plant  was  arranged  to  test  the  Purdue  locomotive  Sehenee- 
tody  only,  now  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  testing  any 
locomotive  that  may  be  ordered.  Certainly  the  officers  and 
faculty  of  Purdue  University  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
prompt  response  for  assistance  which  they  have  received  and 
the  cheerfulness  with  which  large  sums  of  money  have  been 
made  available  for  the  restoration  of  this  most  valuable  labora- 
tory. 

Projected  Line  np  the  Tnngfran. — The  Swiss  Department 
of  Finance  has  received  from  the  well-knovni  financier  of 
Zurich,  Guyler  iZeller,  a  request  for  the  concession  for  a  road 
of  a  new  design  up  the  Jungfrau.  We  know  that  there  are 
already  three  old  projects  in  existence  at  which  the  point  of 
departure  is  put  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Lanterbiunner. 
The  others  are  Messrs.  Coechlin,  formerly  Engineer  of  the 
Eiffel  establishment  in  Paris  ;  Colonel  Locher.  and  Engineer 
Trautweiller,  but  up  to  the  present  time  none  of  these  projects 
have  any  chance  of  being  executed.  The  new  project  will 
start  from  Scherdegg  Station,  which  is  the  highest  point  reached 
from  the  railroad  Wengeralp  that  was  opened  to  traffic  in  1893. 
Starting  from  Scherdegg,  the  route  turns  to  the  west,  passes 
along  the  side  of  Fallboden,  and  abuts  directly  at  the  foot  of 
Uie  Eiger  ghkcier,  then  toward  the  east  and  afterward  to  the 
south  into  a  tunnel,  in  order  to  avoid  the  massive  Eiger,  and 
reaches  Eiger  Station,  located  at  an  altitude  of  10,171  ft.,  and 
is  built  in  uniler  open  cut.  Then  the  line  turns  to  the  right, 
still  in  the  tunnel,  toward  Moench  and  the  neck  of  the  Jung- 
frau, which  will  be  pierced  at  a  distance  of  845  ft.  from  the 
crest ;  it  then  turns  in  a  spiral  up  through  the  massive  rock  of 
the  Jungfrau  itself  to  emerge  on  a  small  plateau  located  4,598  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  plateau  is  213^  ft.  from  the 
summit,  and  is  not  covered  with  snow  in  the  summer-time. 
Finally,  the  crest  is  reached  by  means  of  an  elevator  of  218i 
ft.  in  height,  composed  of  twOi  concentric  tubes  of  iron  ;  the 
interior  to  be  enclosed.  The  elevator  proper  and  the  annular 
space  between  them  is  provided  with  a  stairway.  At  the  cen- 
ter of  the  line  between  Scherdegg  and  Eiger  stations,  as  well 
as  between  Eiger  and  the  Jungfrau,  stopping  and  crossing 
places  are  located.  The  gauge  of  the  track  Ts  to  be  2  ft.  7i 
in.  The  minimum  radius  of  curves  will  be  197  ft.  and  the 
steepest  grade  will  be  26  per  cent.  The  line  in  the  open  will 
have  a  length  of  7,054  ft.,  the  tunnels,  88,629  ft.  ;  curves 
represent  26  per  cent,  of  the  total  length  of  line.  In  varia- 
tions from  this  project  the  figures  given  above  are  respectively 
820  ft.,  27,560  ft.,  and  the  total  leneth  is  6.77  miles  histead  of 
7.7  miles  of  the  original  project.  As  for  motive  power,  thc^ 
propose  to  use  electricity.  The  tunnels  are  to  be  lis^ited  with 
electric  light ;  their  section  will  be  129  sq.  ft.  The  water 
power  will  be  taken  at  Tunnelbach  or  at  one  of  the  two  Luts- 
chines.  The  line  will  first  be  built  up  to  Eiger  station,  and 
tlds  will  necessitate  further  service  and  a  delay  of  two  years. 
During  the  following  two  years  the  second  section  of  the  line 
will  ^  built.  The  estimated  outlay  is,  for  the  main  line, 
$1,425,000  hi  round  numbers,  of  which  $972,040  is  for  sub- 
structure, $71,820  for  superstructure,  and  $115,900  for  rolling 
stock  from  the  elevator  for  the  State  lines ;  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion will  rise  to  $1,254,000,  and  an  estimated  dividend  is  placed 
at  6.16  percent. 
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Cotton  Mills  ifl  Egypt.— The  success  which  has  attended 
the  establishment  of  mills  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  (in  the  neighborhood  of  cotton  fields  has  suggested 
to  capitalists  the  practicability  of  trying  the  experiment  in 
Egypt  of  fabricating  the  native  cotton  to  clothe  the  people  of 
the  country.  A  company  is  forming  with  English  and  local 
capital  to  establish  at  Cairo  a  factory  of  about  18.000  ring 
spindles  and  500  looms  of  the  newest  ana  most  approved  make  ; 
and  if  the  venture  prospers  it  is  proposed  to  establish  mills  at 
Alexandria  and  other  points.  The  Cairo  factory  will  be  under 
English  management,  and  will  be  equal  in  many  respects,  it  is 
promised,  to  the  most  modem  and  best-eauipped  factories  in 
EDglaud.    An  authorization  for  the  unaertaking  has  been 

granted  by  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  assurances  have 
sen  given  that  every  encouragement  will  be  afforded  the  new 
industry.  The  demand  for  cotton  cloth  in  Egypt  is  lar^e  and 
constantly  increasing,  while  Cairo  is  a  distributing  point  not 
only  for  upper  and  ijower  Egypt,  but  also  for  the  supply  of 
cotton  goods  to  the  adjacent  countries.  Egyptian  cotton, 
both  brown  and  white,  is  well  known  to  be  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, and  can  be  delivered  in  Cairo  at  a  much  lower  price  than 
in  En^Und ;  the  rate  of  wages  is  also  much  lower.  The 
Egyptian  workmen  are  clever  and  easily  taught,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  suitable  labor  is  ample.  In  aadition  to  the  cost  of 
freight  and  forwarding  expenses  on  all  goods  coming  into 
Sgypt  from  Europe,  were  is  a  duty  of  about  8  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  payable  on  all  imported  goods.  These  charges  will 
be  saved  on  the  home-made  production  as  well  as  the  original 
1  per  cent  paid  on  the  cotton  when  it  was  shipped  irom 
Egypt.  This  saving,  coupled  with  the  suitability  of  the 
clfraate  and  the  abundance  of  good  labor,  furnishes  evidence 
of  the  practicability  of  the  undertaking.  The  site  of  the  pro- 
posed factory  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Nile,  whence 
water  for  all  purposes  will  be  obtained,  and  the  river  can  also 
be  used  for  the  conveyance  of  coal  and  cotton  to  the  mill.  A 
railway  runs  near  the  factory,  and  a  branch  line  of  rails  can 
be  extended  into  the  grounds,  thus  giring  direct  communica- 
tion with  all  the  railways  in  the  country.  With  a  population 
of  between  7,000,000  and  8,000,000  people,  in  a  climate  where 
garments  of  wool  are  worn  but  a  few  months  in  the  year,  the 
project  theoretically  has  much  to  commend  It;  and  with  in 
telligent  and  prudent  management  this  venture  may  be  the 
precursor  of  a  movement  that  will  make  the  people  of  Egypt 
independent  of  England  for  their  fabrics,  for  Manchester's 
looms  now  supply  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  textiles  com- 
ing into  the  country.  The  enterprise  should  render  its  pro- 
lectors  a  fair  measure  of  profit  and  at  the  same  time  give  the 
Egyptians  the  advantage  of  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  their  cloth- 
ing, and  illustrate  for  the  benefit  of  other  nations  whether 
Egypt  offers  a  medium  for  the  profitable  employment  of  cap- 
ital in  cotton  working. — CojmuUm'  Reports, 

An  Ancient  Telephone. — It  is  a  pretty  widely  known  fact 
that  as  early  as  1667  the  English  physicist,  Robert  Hooke,  de- 
scribed the  transmission  of  sound  to  a  very  considerable  dis- 
tance. He  says  that,  by  the  help  of  a  tightly-drawn  wire, 
which  even  might  be  bent  in  many  angles,  sound  might  be 
propagated  to  a  long  distance,  and  with  a  rapidity  which, 
though  inferior  to  that  of  light,  was,  at  any  rate,  infinitely 
superior  to  that  of  sound  in  the  open  air.  It  is  a  most  curious 
fact,  and  one  which  is  not  so  generally  known,  that  Jacob 
Christoph  Von  Grimmelshausen,  a  German  author  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  his 
celebrated  novel,  ''Simplicius  SimpUcissimus."  mentions  an 
instrument  which,  according  to  his  description,  not  only  corre- 
sponds to  Robert  Hooke's  apparatus,  but  leads  to  the  assump- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  contrivance  at  the  time  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  very  similar  to  our  present  telephone.  The  pas- 
sage from  the  book  reads  literally  as  follows  :  "  I  was,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  so  eaeer  to  gain  honor  and  renown,  that  I 
could  not  sleep  while  all  this  was  passing  through  my  head. 
And  when  I  had  such  fancies,  and  lay  awake  many  a  night 
thinking  how  I  might  contrive  new  finds  and  stratagems,  I 
had  very  curious  notions  j  consequently  I  bethought  myself 
of  an  instrument  with  which  I  could  on  a  calm  night  hear  a 
trumpet  being  blown  at  three  hours*  distance,  and  a  horse 
neighing  and  a  dog  barking  at  two  hours',  and  a  man  talking 
at  one  hour's  distance.  In  the  daytime  the  instrument  was 
not  so  useful  to  me  unless  it  were  in*  a  quiet  place,  because 
one  would  have  heard  the  horses  and  the  cattle  down  to  the 
least  bird  in  the  air,  or  frog  in  the  water,  all  together,  so  that 
one  would  not  have  understood  one  in  consequence  of  the 
noise  of  the  other.  Now,  I  know  quite  well  that  there  are 
people  at  this  very  hour  who  do  not  believe  me  ;  but,  whether 
they  believe  me  or  not.  it  is  the  truth.  I  undertake,  by  means 
of  an  instrument  invented  by  me,  to  recognize  at  night  by  his 
voice  a  man  who  does  not  speak  louder  than  his  usual  cus- 


tom. And  no  one  would  believe  me  of  those  who  saw  with 
their  own  eyes  how  I  used  the  aforesaid  instrument,  and  when 
I  said  to  them,  '  I  hear  horsemen  galloping,  for  the  horses  are 
shod/  or  '  I  bear  peasants,  for  the  men  go  barefooted  ' ;  then, 
'  there  goes  a  herd  of  cattle,  for  I  hear  sheep,  bleating,  bulls 
bellowing,  and  pigs  grunting,  and  so  forth.*^  My  own  com- 
rades at  first  took  these  speeches  for  'fibs,'  bui  when  they 
found  in  reality  that  I  was  always  speaking  the  truth,  then 
they  called  it  witchcraft  taught  me  secretly  by  the  devil's  own 
mother.  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  I  had  taught  this  science 
openly  I  should  have  become  very  popular,  because  it  would 
have  proved  of  great  advantage  to  those  engaged  in  war,  espe- 
cially in  sieges.  This  is  what  Grimmelshausen  says  about 
his  "  far-hearing  instrument,"  to  which  must  be  accredited  a 
certain  resemblance  with  the  present  telephone.— i/ocAtnei^. 

Engfineerifl|r  Feat  at  Holloway. — In  the  ordinary  perform- 
ance of  the  daily  work  at  a  terminal  station  the  coaches  which 
arrive  from  their  Journeys  have  to  be  stored,  cleaned  and 
transferred  from  the  arrival  side  to  the  departure  side  of  the 
station.  At  King's  Cross  the  Great  Northern  Railway  has 
always  done  some  of  this  work  in  the  terminus  itself,  but  the 
recent  erection  within  it  of  two  additional  platforms  for  main 
lines  service  has  necessitated  an  entirely  new  storage  ground 
at  Holloway.  The  empty  coaches  will  be  run  up  to  it  by  an 
extra  line  of  railway,  but  between  the  site  itself  and  the  line 
of  rails  by  which  the  coaches  have  to  be  returned  to  King's 
Cross  there  are  eight  intervening  roads  of  main  line,  for  goods 
and  slow  and  fast  passenger  service,  upon  which  the  trafilc  is 
so  busy  that,  between  midnight  of  one  day  and  midnight  of 
the  next  day,  there  is  only  one  free  time  of  a  quarter  hour— 
namely,  between  1.15  a.m.  and  1.30  a.m.— wnen  anything 
could  pass  across  without  interruption  from  one  side  of  the 
railway  to  the  other.  Nothing  could  be  done  on  the  surface 
without  extreme  danger,  and  nothing  at  all  in  a  fog.  To  con- 
struct a  passage  under  the  eight  mam  lines  had,  therefore,  to 
be  done  under  circumstances  which  have  no  actual  parallel. 
The  Canonbury  Railway  has  for  years  dived  under  the  Great 
Northern  at  this  point,  and  another  subway  has  now  been 
made  alongside  of  it  under  the  eight  main  lines  referred  to. 

The  problem  was  how  to  effect  this  without  any  disturb- 
ance of  the  service  runnings  of  the  trains.  First  the  eight 
double  lines  of  lails  were  temporarily  secured  by  timbeis  put 
under  them— a  roofing  being  thus,  formed  for  excavating  a 
working  trendh  below.  The  abutment  wall  of  the  Canonbury 
Railway  was  next  strengthened,  and  at  the  required  distance 
away  from  it  a  second  wall  was  built  underground.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  main  lines  was  a  shunting-ground  with  numer- 
ous points  and  crossings.  This  constituted  the  crux  of  the  un- 
dertaking, because  only  in  the  intervals  of  the  cessation  of 
tnlflic  on  Sundays  could  this  tract  be  cleared  and  the  rails  re- 
placed. Steps  were  accordingly  taken  by  erecting  at  the  cdde 
of  the  railway  embankment  a  staging  of  piles  upon  which  the 
whole  main  portion  of  the  new  steel  skew-bridge — 105  ft.  long 
and  26  ft.  wide,  with  end  girders  on  the  skew  60  ft.  in  span 
—could  be  riveted  up  and  completely  framed  together.  On 
each  side  of  the  staging  was  laid  a  double  line  of  rails,  and  on 
each  of  them  was  made  up  a  train  of  four  six- wheeled  trolleys, 
kept  at  distances  of  85  ft.  apart  by  horizontal  struts  of  timber. 
Each  of  these  trolleys  was  fitted  with  two  hydraulic  presses, 
the  rams  of  which  were  raised  up  to  the  point,  so  that  the 
under  side  of  the  two  lateral  giraers  of  the  bridge,  as  they 
rested  upon  the  rams,  would  be  a  few  inches  above  the  tops 
of  the  two  abutment  walls,  which  were  ultimately  to  carry 
this  portion  of  the  bridge.  When  all  was  completed,  three 
crab-winches  were  attached  to  the  ropes  and  pulleys,  and 
worked  by  four  men  each.  The  bridge  section,  weighing  200 
tons,  was  thus  moved  slowly  forward,  the  rails  and  crossings 
being  pulled  up  and  the  ground  dug  out  for  about  8  ft.  in 
depth  before  it.  Thus  a  way  was  cleared  for  the  bridge, 
whidh  is  a  flat  box-girder  construction  about  2  ft.  thick,  to 
pass  onward.  When  the  steel  structure  had  been  brought  to 
Us  final  position,  the  hydraulic  rams  were  lowered  until  the 
bridge  rested  firmly  and  permanently  on  the  two  subterranean 
abutments.  The  trains  of  trolleys  were  then  withdrawn  back 
to  the  timber  ataging  to  be  difonantled  and  removed.  The 
core  of  earth,  or  dumpling,"  which  remains  has  to  be  re- 
moved at  leisure,  and  then  the  new  line  will  be  free  for  the 
service  of  the  empty  coaches.  In  both  the  structural  arrange- 
ments ana  in  the  moving  of  th»  ponderous  mass  the  intricacy 
of  the  skew  form  was  intensified  by  its  bein^  also  on  the 
curve ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  construction 
and  of  movjug  into  place,  me  designs  had  been  so  accurate, 
and  the  working  to  span  so  true,  that  the  massive  structure 
was  brought  without  any  adjustment  into  a  perfect  fit  with 
the  contiguous  line  of  roadway.  To  fulfill  the  whole  engage- 
ment, eight  smaller  sections  of  the  bridge  were  required  to  be 
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put  together  on  the  west  side  ot  the  Gieat  Northern  Embank- 
meat,  and  to  be  hauled  over  the  main  lines  Into  poettlon  on 
succeeding  Sundajs.— intJMn  EngineeHng. 


STANDARD  MOGUL  FREIGHT  LOCOMOTIVE  OF 
THE  DELAWARE  ft  HUDSON  CANAL  COM- 
PANY.   

Tbk  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company  have  a  number  of 
moxul  locomotlrea  that  have  boon  built  at  the  Oneonta  shops 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Bkckall,  Superintendent  of 
Hachloery,  that  are  doing  most  excellent  service,  engravings 
of  which  are  shown  in  thte  connection.  Some  of  these  engines 
have  been  in  service  for  three  years,  and  have  not  been  In  the 
Bhopa  since  they  were  butlt.  They  are  rated  aa  flist-claae 
freight  moguls,  but  have  been  used  on  some  of  the  fastest  pas- 


Lengtb  ot  duId  coanMUDg-rod  from  center  to  centre  ot 
jogmala T    8»' 

TrunTent  dliUnce  trom  Uw  center  ot  one  cxllLiei  lo  tie 
cralar  of  the  olher V    WK 

UwiMMr  otcTlladerud  stroke  of  piaton --  IB  XM 

Borliontal  tbfckneH  irf  plibu  orer  piMon-hesduid  r«l- 
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senger  trains,  and  where,  in  many  places  on  the  road,  it  Is  nec- 
essary to  run  at  the  rale  ot  60  miles  per  hour  in  order  to  main- 
tain sdiedule  time.  This  engine,  Ko.  257,  has  never  yet  failed 
to  meet  the  requirements.  The  freight  tocomottvee  on  this 
road  are  loaded  very  heavily,  so  much  so  that  theT  have  to  be 
run  "  down  fn  the  comer  in  order  to  get  over  toe  road,  and 
the  motive-power  department  naturally  feel  that  when  an  en- 
gine can  be  kept  out  ot  shop  for  three  years  under  sach  treat- 
ment as  this  .it  is  well  bnilt.  The  following  are  the  prindpal 
dimensions  of  the  engine  : 

Kind  ot  rael  nwd ...AnLtmeite  coal. 

OanEeofroad _ V    W 

Totd  welebt  of  locomotlTe  In  oarUns  order.  Inclndlni! 

twomen.acCilalwelElIt 100.800  ItM. 

Weightof  loaded  enirlne  and  tender 198,000  " 

Total  weight  on  drlYlng.wheela am.KO  " 

••      whoelbaie SI'    8)i- 

Dlitance  between  center  of  front  audbaekdflTiDg-iitheeU.14'   2* 
"       from  center  of  main  drlTlng-wheels  la  center  of 

crilndera 11'  10* 

Qiituiae  rrom  center  of  miln  drivlnS'Wheeli  to  center  of 

,  bHskdriTlBK-wbeell V   S- 


Beetlonal  area  of  opening  Ineacb  ateun-pipe  oopnncted 

with  erllnde™ M.IB" 

Diameter  oldiiilDg-wheelaoaUldeot  Una Slit' 

••        "  front  truck-whoeli.... '.'..'.'.'.*.'.'.'.'.. '..!'.!!.'.!!!        W 

ThlckneMordrlTtng-wheelHres ^■ 

SIzBof  main  drlTing-uleloania],  diameter  and  langtb...,        7*      X  9* 
"    ■■olber  ■•  "  •'  '■       ''^     ....        r     x»f 

'*    '^  trnckaxlajonmala.  diameter  and  length. tt'      XV 

"    "  main  crank-pla  Joamala.  diameter  and  lengtb 4'      x  4* 

"    "  cogpUnc-nKC  Joamali,  diameter  and  length,  front 

andbacli W  x  S' 

Size  of  coDpllac-rodjonrnala,  diameter  and  length,  main . .       S'      x  4^' 
Lennh  of  drlrlng-apilnga,  Mieainred  from  center  to  center 

ofnaneera It' 

Description  of  bodet Wagon  top." 

luilde  diameler  of  emallaat  boiler  ring: M' 

Ooletde       ■'        '■        "  "        ebeet.. SI" 

DrivinR-whoel  baea 14"    IJi* 

Height  from  ndl  to  topolitack 14'    4' 

Uaterialof  barrel  ot  boiler Otia  steel. 

Tbickneea  of  platealn  barrel  of  boiler A' 

111,1  or  >Mi.mu«>. {"SJ.m'.'iS 

-    "U,cu.r«„>ui>..,. ("O""" 
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N»mb.«;aKoSi:;;::::.. ■■::::::::::::;::::::::.:.;;: 

DIaunce  betOMH  center  of  [ubaa 

LengUi  of  [Dbea  oTflr  tube  plates 

'■  flrfrboi,  bottom 

Width  ;;     ;;     ^lu>my".^V////.^y// "-'.'.'.'.'.' '"'.'. 

;"1 

Tbicknenofplateiof  cmUldeBHellarfln-boi 

'.^I'l-XMl. 

ThlckneM  of  pistee  Inside  otam-lwx 

•    busk  end  o(  Hie-boi 

ll>t«r[al  of  tabe-ptu^ 

.miiitMl. 

r""£ii"' 

■«P^ ' 

JTEbKl".;! 

WIdlb  of  ban  (or  diameter  of  tabnu  of  water  gnU»)  om...Sr 
•■opening  between  l»n(orliibe«> i  .1- 

HaallnK  aurface  in  Sn-boT 

■'      oflhelnrideortnbe* 

'■*  :: 

.Doohle. 

HelEblfromtopof  rails  to  topofcbimW 

"           '■      '■ center  at  boiler  

.18'    T- 

Blu  of  kmniala  of  tender  axle*,  diameter  and  length. . . . 

■jr&T 

:{;,«■ 

Coal  cipaclti  of  tender  or  Siel-bin 

"F'r' 

Thk  influence  of  the  nelgbt  and  veUxAij  ot  the  reciprocat- 
ing parts  In  a  blgh-speed  engine  lias  much  to  do  with  Its 
steadiness  of  motloQ.  The  aneren  Force  exerted  on  the  crank- 
pfn,  caused  by  cutting  ofF  steam  at  liigb  pressure  early  In  the 
stroke,  Is  Urrelj  corrected  and  made  uciform  by  the  accelera- 
don  required  at  the  commencement  ol  and  retardation  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  stroke. 

The  subject  can  be'  best  considered  by  plotting  the  curves 
ot  rarlatlon  of  tractive  force  upon  the  same  diagram,  on  which 
the  curves  of  fluctuation  In  weights  borne  by  the  driving- 
wheels,  caused  by  the  vertical  Influence  of  the  counterweigh. 

In  considering  this  subject  it  Is  first  necessary  to  condder 
the  relation  that  the  movement  of  the  piston  bears  to  the  cir- 
cumferential velocity  of  Uie  crank.  Twice  In  one  revolution 
the  piston  comes  to  a  state  of  rest,  on  passing  a  dead  center, 
and  equals,  about  the  middle  of  the  stroke,  the  velocity  of  the 
crank,  which  it  is  assumed  is  revolvine  with  a  nniform  mo- 
tion. During  the  first  part  of  the  stroke  the  piston  acqutrcH 
an  accelerated  velocity,  until  It  reaches  the  middle,  when  it 
moves  at  the  same  speed  as  the  crank,  and  then  gradually 
'  diminishes  until  the  dead  center  Is  reached,  after  a  movement  of 
180". 

"  In  order  to  produce  the  scceleration,  pressure  must  be  ap- 
plied during  the  first  half  of  the  stroke,  and  the  necesalty  ot 
bringing  the  reciprocating  parts  to  a  state  of  rest  causes  the 
same  amount  of  presoure  to  reappear  during  the  second  half 
of  the  stroke  In  corresponding  ratios  upon  the  crank-pin."  * 
^The  pressure  required  lo  accelerate  the  recIprocaUng  parts 

*  Aribnr  HIq,  "  XnatlM  on  Ita*  BtMm  Engln*." 


equals,  when  the  crank  is  on  the  dead  center,  the  entire  cen- 
trifugal force,  and  gradually  dlminishea  anUl  at  the  middle  of 
the  stroke  It  becomes  zero,  being  a  minus  quantity  (o  be  de- 
ducted from  the  force  applied  by  the  steam  to  the  piston. 


During  the  remainder  of  the  stroke,  owing  to  the  retarda- 
tion of  piston  speed,  the  same  force  is  gradually  given  out 
until  It  equals  again  at  dead  center  the  centrifugal  force,  being 
a  plus  quantity  to  be  added  to  the  steam  pressure. 

It  the  force  required  for  acceleration  oe  calculated  for  the 
diSerent  crank  angles,  assuming  the  connecting-rod  to  be  of 
Inflidte  lenrth  and  the  pressures  marked  off  on  vertical  lines 
corresponding  to  the  different  positions  of  crank,  It  will  be 
found  by  Joining  all  these  points  that  a  straight  line  Is  pro- 
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Make  the  line  A  B,  flg.  11,  equal  the  pisbm  stroke,  and 
(7  i>  £  the  palh  of  the  crank,  i  (  u  e,  etc.,  the  crank  angles. 
With  the  same  scale  as  the  indicator  diagram  make  Pequal, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  stroke,  to  the  entire  centritugal 
force  of  the  reciprocating  parts,  divided  hy  the  area  of  the  pla- 

Cant.  F 
ton  .    L,  the  middle  of  stroke,  where  the  speed  ol 
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EtatOD  equals  tbe  drcumferentlal  vetocllj  of  cruik  (do  force 
.  alieorbad  or  given  out),  !■  located  at  the  iDteraectiOD  ol  A  B 
KoALD. 

ATfeqUftls  A  F,  for  the  reason  that  the  force  absorbed  at 
the  commeDceineDt  of  stroke  at  A  ^exactly  reappe&ra  again 
on  bringing  Ihe  piston,  etc.,  to  a  atale  of  rest. 

ThepodUooB  for  the  latermediate  crank  angles  can  be  found 
bj  moltlplylng  tbe  entire  centrifugal  force  divided  b;  the  area 


of  plstonbf  the  eMi»«  of  the  ciank  angle.  Joining  FghiJK, 
etc.,  the  straight  line  Flfia  produced,  giving  at  any  position 
of  piston  the  amount  measured  from  tne  line  A  B  to  be  sub- 
tracted or  added  to  Itie  steam  pressure  on  piatou.  Or  It  CO 
equals,  bj  any  couveelent  scale,  tbe  acceleration  required  at 
the  commencement  of  tbe  stroke,  the  horizontal  distance  be- 
tween anvof  tbe  Tortlcal  tines,  7  At  JK,  and  the  center  Hoe  0 
will  equal  the  force  required  for  acceleration  at  that  position 
of  crank. 

It  Is,  therefore,  only  necessary,  in  calculating  tbe  amount  of 
MGoleratlon  required  with  a  rod  of  inflnlie  length,  to  make  the 
positions  ^and  iV  equal  to  the  entire  acceleration  required, 
and  Joining  the  same  bj  s  straight,  diagonal  line  to  obtain  the 


Fir  14. 


amount  required  at  any  pceltion  of  the  strobe.  In  praclice, 
howerer,  as  the  disturbing  InHuenoe  caused  by  a  connecting- 
rod  of  finite  length  must  be  consldeKd.  the  veitlcal  straight 
line  D  0,  flg.  11,  becomes  a  curved  line,  varying  according  to 
the  rallo  ezlstlnr  Ijetween  the  length  of  the  rod  and  the  crank. 
Make  the  radius  K,  fig.  12,  equal  on  tbe  same  scale  as  the 
Indicator  dbgram,  the  acceleration  required  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  stroke,  and  divide  by  the  vertical  lines  into  10  equal 
spaces,  the  two  end  spaces  In  each  side  being  subdivided. 
Join  these  perpendicular  by  horizontal  lines,  where  tboy  inter- 
sect the  circumference  at  the  points  ce  e  and  b  bb.  Make  P 
at  tbe  center  line  and  the  top  and  bottom  of  circle  equal  tbe 
total  acceleration  required  divided  by  the  ratio  of  main  rod  to 
crank.    Find  a  radius  that  will  intersect  the  three  points  thus 


found,  and  use  it.  Instead  of  tiie  straight  line  D  0,  flg.  II. 
from  which  to  measure  the  ordlnalee. 

The  force  required  for  reciprocation  at  any  point  of  the 
stroke  can  be  accurately  determined,  and  the  disturbing  Infiu- 
ence  caused  by  a  main  rod  ot  some  given  length,  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  diagram  similar  to  fig.  13,  The  ordfoates  Just 
found  in  flg.  12  are  measured  off  and  plotted  on  correspond- 
ing vertical  lines  In  Be.  13.  Those  points  when  joined  will 
produce  parabolas  A  il  and  CD. 

Ravine  considered  the  manner  of  constructing  the  diagrams 
repreecnMng  tbe  force  absorbed  or  given  out  at  different  polnU 
Of^tlia  stroke,  it  will  be  necessary  now  to  show  their  relation 
to  the  Indlcstor  diagram,  under  different  conditions,  weight 


of  redprocatinK  parts,  and  Speed.  Fig.  U  shows  an  ludicalor 
diagram  taken  from  the  same  class  of  engine  previously  used 
as  TllustratinK  the  vertical  effect  of  counleroalance  on  the 
track,  tjpeed,  60  miles  per  hour  ;  boiler  pressure.  160  lbs.: 
cut-o(T,  8in.,orone-thlrdof  stroke  ;  length  of  main  rod,  SSjii  In. 
The  upper  dotted  lines  represent  the  uncorrected  card  as  It 
leaves  toe  indicator.  Weight  of  reciprocating  parts.  [186  lbs., 
which  are  the  actual  weights  now  in  service  00  the  engine. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  understanding  of  Ihe  diagram,  it 
Is'Srat  necewary  to  Imagine  the  indicator  card  as  it  roillv  ex- 
ists and  not  as  It  Is  usually  shown,  in  which  each  cara  fr~ 


Fig.  i«. 

kind  shows  at  a  glance  the  force  eieried  on  the  plslon  and  the 
opposing  force  acting  against  It,  at  what  point  they  equallEe 
each  other,  and  the  exact  relation  that  one  bears  to  Ihe  other. 
In  flg.  14  the  curved  line  A  B  represents  tbe  influence  of  the 
reciprocating  parts  and  angularily  of  main  rod  for  the  for- 
ward stroke,  and  0  D  correspondingly  for  the  bock  stroke. 

Commencing  with  the  forward  stroke  indicator  card,  the 
distance  whldi  tbe  curved  line  A  Bie  above  or  below  tbe  hori- 
zonlal  line  B  F  (representing  tbe  Initial  pressure)  must  be 
Inkcn  from  or  added  to  the  Indicator  diagram  measured  on 
the  vertical  lines.  The  irregular  curved  line  hj  k  Is  ILus  pro- 
dnced,  representing  the  actual  force  exerted  on  tbe  crank.plu. 
The  opposing  force  or  back  pressure  on  the  other  side  of  tbe 
piston  is  represcated  by  the  curved  line  Imno.    The  effec- 
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tire  pressure,  tbea,  hi  any  pwltloD  of  stroke  would  be  the 
distance  measured  on  any  vertical  line  bounded  by  these  curved 
lines,  and  shown  in  diagram  bj  croaa-hatcblng. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  small  triangular  space  I  nt  k  rep. 
resents  back  pressure  or  minus  quantities. 

The  card  for  back  stroke  is  corrected  In  a  similar  manner, 
commenchig  at  I),  the  steam  pressure  being  represented  by 
the  line  Bpr.  The  triangular  space  D  Ui  being  deduced 
from  the  steam  card,  and  S  O  0  being  the  space  above  the 
horizontal  line,  added  to  the  card.  The  back  pressure  on  the 
back  stroke  is  shown  by  the  Irregular  curved  line  Bil'av. 
The  small  triangle  E»t  represenls  the  back  pressure  or  mlnns 
quantity.  The  most  noticeable  feature  about  this  diagram, 
fig.  U,ls  that  the  correction  for  the  acc«lerstion  or  retarda- 
tion of  the  reciprocating  paru  exactly  reverse*  the  conditions 
abowD  by  the  primary  indicator  card.  The  preasure  on  crank- 
pin  is  much  leas  at  the  commencement  of  the  stroke  than  at 
the  completion,  showing  clearly  that  the  weights  of  piston 
etc.,  viewed  entirely  from  a  stationary  engine  standpoint,  and 
without  reference  to  any  injurious  eHect  on  the  track,  are  too 
heavv  tor  the  spoed.  steam  preasure,  etc. ;  also  that  the  smooth 
running  of  the  engioe  at  this  velocity  would  be  improved  by 
thdr  reductloB  in  weight.  Fig.  18  represents  the  effect  of  the 
redprocating  parts  weighing  420  lbs.,  constructed  as  previ- 
ous y  shown  in  flgs.  4,  6,  a  and  7,  all  other  conditions  being 
similar  to  fig.  11  This  shows  almost  the  sune  presaore  on 
the  crank-pin  at  tlio  commencement  and  compleUou  of  th^ 
stroke,  and  represents  very  nearly -the  most  suitable  weight 
at  thto  speed  for  correcting  the  irregular  steam  pressure,  and 
modifying  It  so  that  an  almost  uniform  pressure  on  the  crank- 
pin  is  produced. 

Turning  ainln  to  the  curves  of  tractive  force  plotted  out  at 
the  bottom  of  fig.  8,  the  effect  of  the  light  and  heavy  redpro- 
cating parts,  and  the  relation  exlsUng  between  the  verUcol 


radial  and  circumferential  lines,  the  exact  position  of  the  pis- 
ton for  each  6°  of  crank  movement  will  be  accurately  located 
on  the  horizontal  line  B  0.  The  varjine  turning  moments, 
due  to  the  sngularitv  of  the  rod,  and  the  different  positions  of 
the  crank,  are  obtained  by  calculating  the  ratio  existing  be- 
tween the  radius  of  the  crank  and  the  vertical  height  of  the 
lines  representing  the  center  of  the  main  rod  for  the  forward 
stroke,  where  they  intersect  the  vertical  line  D  E.  For  the 
back  stroke,  the  lines  representing  the  center  of  the  main  rod 
must  be  prolonged  until  they  intersect  the  vertical  line  D  B. 

If  the  length  of  the  crank  is  divided  into  a  thousand  parts, 
the  vertical  nelght,  measured  from  the  horizontal  line  S  Obj 
the  scale,  will  equal  the  coefflcleot  marked  on  the  radial  lines 
outside  the  peripliery  of  the  circle. 

The  tractive  force,  then,  for  one  side  at  each  S*  can  be  ob- 
tained as  follows : 


effect  on  track  of  same.  Is  clearly  shown.  The  effect  of  the 
heavy  parts  (669  lbs  )  Is  shown  In  full  lines,  the  right  and  left 
sides  separately  In  lighter,  and  the  combined  effect  of  both 
sides  In  heavier  lines,  while  the  curves  of  the  light  parts 
(420  lbs.)  are  shown  In  the  dotted  tines.  The  manner  of  plot- 
ting these  curves  Is  as  follows  :  The  turning  moments  on 
crank  circle  for  each  6*  of  crank  angle  are  obtained  by  con- 
structing a  diagram,  flg.  17,  and  calculating  therefrom  Uie  co- 
efficient for  each  angle. 

Take  any  convenient  scale  and  make  A  equal  to  the  length 
of  crank,  B  C  the  horizontal  center  line  prolonged  sufficiently 
to  the  right  to  take  in  the  length  of  the  main  rod,  and  I>  E  the 
vertical  center  line ;  divide  the  two  diagonal  quarters  by 
radial  lines  b'  apart.  Then,  with  an  opening  of  dlvlderB  equal- 
ing the  length  of  the  main  rod  from  center  to  center  (65^  In.), 


R  =  rodlns  ol  wheel ; 

0  =  coeffldent  for  each  S°  of  crank  angle  ; 
S  =  effective  pressure  from  diagram  at  each  3° ; 
T  =  tractive  force  for  one  side  at  each  5' ; 
OXLXE    oxiaxif     CxE 


These  curves  are  located  for  each  side  and  combined  In  a  dm- 
llar  manner  to  the  curves  for  vertical  effect. 

The  lluctuations  In  the  tractive  force  con  be  best  shown  by 
digressing  for  a  few  momenle.  and  considering  only  the  trac- 
tive force  at  starling  and  at  ^ow  speeds  without  reference  to 
the  reciprocating  parts. 


as* 
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Aa  indlcdlor  card  for  the  auma  class  of  engine  speed  start 
to  6  mtles  per  hour  with  a  cut-ofF  of  31}  to  (full  gear)  Is 
shown  In  flg  16  with  corresponding  curves  shown  fn  fig  IB 
This  gives  a  mesn  tractive  force  of  18  316  lbs  —minimum 
14,260  lbs  and  mailmum  22  760  lbs  the  latlei  equaling 
31  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  on  the  drivers  snd  the  mean 


obtaluible  from  an  engine  of  the  same  dimensions  In  OTdinarj 
mixed  serTlce--Bpeed  80  miles  per  hour  cut  off  8  in  (one 
third  Btioke)  Fie  2fi  gires  the  curves  for  tractive  force — 
maximum  11  700  lbs  minimum  7  400  lbs  mean  9  680  lbs 
— showing  an  iucrease  ou  the  mesa  effect  of  1  730  lbs  or  33  8 
per  cent 


equaling  36.8  per  cent,  of  the  same.    Taking  the  mean  effec- 
tive pressure  at  140.8  lbs.,  as  shown  on  the  diagram,  and  cal- 
culating the  tractive  force  by  the  usual  formula, 
U>X  Lx  140.8 


Or,  taking  ,65  per  cent,  of  the  holier  pressure, 
-D*  X  £  X  .85  (IflO) 


=  17.6; 


libs. 


Pig.  19  shows  graphicallj  the  reasoD  it-Is  not  desirable  Lo 
Increase  the  mean  tractive  force  above  about  35  per  cent  of 
the  total  weight,  except,  perhaps,  lo  some  exceptional  cases, 
such  as  engines  working  exclusively  on  steep  grades,  where 
it  is  often  necessary  to  start  a  heavy  train  with  the  cranks  in 
any  position,  the  most  difficult  being  when  one  is  on  the  dead 

Fig.  20  Is  a  card  at  25  miles  an  hour,  cut-oflt  at  ODe-taait 
stroke,  mesD  effective  pressure  B3  lbs.  The  tractive  force  of 
this  card  Is  plotted  In  He.  21— maximum.  14,700  ;  mlolmum 
10.500  :  meao,  11,926.  Except  In  the  poeitlou  from  35°  to  40° 
on  the  forward  stroke,  the  tractive  force  Is  remarkably  uni- 
form, the  fluctuations  not  exceeding  2,000  ll«.  The  speed  at 
35  miles  per  hour,  given  in  flg.  23— cut-off,  8  in.  (one-third 
stroke) ;  mean  effective  pressure,  57.8  lbs.  TliU  diagram  Is 
corrected  for  the  influence  of  reciprocating  parts.  The  corre- 
sponding tractive  force  Is  given  In  fig.  23— msilmum,  10  350 
lbs.;  minimum,  5,600  lbs.;  mean,  7,350  lbs.  The  tractive 
force,  based  on  the  primary  card,  is  shown  on  doited  lines 
and  the  corrected  card  lo  full  lines.  Theec  three  cards,  figs. 
18,  20,  33,  are  baaed  on  actual  Indicator  diagrams  taken  at  Uie 
same  speed.  It  will  be  interesting  at  this  point  to  compare 
the  last  one  wllh  a  correcied,  made-up  diagram,  flg.  34  rep- 
rcwnting  the  maximum,  mean,  effective  pressure  considered 


The  great  gsln  in  this  is  at  once  apparent,  although  (he 
limiting  efficiency  of  a  freight  engine  is  usually  by  Its  l^lure 
to  sarmonnt  some  difflcult  place  on  the  road,  where  the  grade 
is  a  little  sleeper,  longer,  or  the  curves  sharper  than  the  tior- 
mal  conditions. 


cnrrs  jsaviH 


The  speed  would  be  much  slower,  no  doubt,  on  these  con- 
ditions. Tills,  however,  serves  as  an  illustration  of  the  im- 
provement which  can  often  be  effected  by  the  reduction  of 
back  pressure,  higher  Initial  pressure,  etc. 

Among  the  superior  Attributes  of  the  future  motive  power 
— the  electric  locomotive  —will,  no  doubt,  be  Its  uniform  turn- 
ing moment.  The  tractive  force  drawn  in  the  same  manner 
would  be  B  straight  horizontai  line,  which  could  be  raised  at 
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o  the  maximum,  allowing 


Some  iDtermttDK  but  Impossible  Indicator  dIaKnms  can  be 
made  by  reverslDg  the  process  aail  drawing  the  line  of  tractive' 
force  stralghter  than  It  acCuallv  appears,  filling  In  the  low 


places  and  cuttlag  down  the  high  points  in  the  attempt  b 
make  It  more  uniform.    Such  elforts,  while  thej  are  Infitruc- 

.._, t  necessarilj  be  extremely 

—that  ia,  for  cards  taken  at  tlie 
start  to  8  or  4  miles  per  hour. 
The  conclusions  reached  bj  the  writer  are  :  First,  that  the 


directly  as  the  square  of  the  number  of  reTolutlons  per  min< 
ute,  the  effect  Is  tct;  marked. 

At  70  miles  per  hour  the  numtwr  of  rerolnUons  per  minute, 
with  68  In.  drivers.  Is  846,  346*  =  11B.716 

"    78  "         "       "  801,  801*  =    90,601 

29,11s, 


most  prodtable  course  to  pursue  to  reduce  the  vertical  effect 
of  counterbalance  Is  to  lighten  the  reciprocating  parts,  con- 
aldering  carefully  the  strains  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and 
paring  down  the  unnecessary  weights  to  a  minimum  wherevei 
possible ;  30  per  cent,  can  be  removed  without  unduly  weak- 
ening the  parts,  and  in  many  cases  a  much  greater  improve- 
ment can  be  effected. 

Second,  for  high-speed  engines  decrease  the  piston  speed, 
and  consequently  the  revolutions  per  minute,  by  increasing 
the  diamel«r  of  the  drivers  ;  as  the  centrifugal  force'   


A  NEW  FOG  SIGNALING  APPARATUS. 

Thodou  the  public,  in  the  eilraordlnary  change  of  climate 
which  has  come  over  England  In  the  last  13  months,  may  have 
idmost  forgotten  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  London  fog," 
the  matter  is  not  likely  to  pass  from  tlio  mind  of  the  railway 
manager.  Year  by  year  as  railway  traffic  gets  denser  snd 
railway  lines  are  more  crowded,  the  aelays  and  expense  caused 
by  a  serious  fog  become  more  Intolerable.  Nor  Is  this  the  only 
resaon  why  the  old-faabJODed  detonator  fastened  to  the  rail 
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with  a  wiTe  clip  by  hamsD  ageucy  b  conBlnntljr  felt  to  be 
more  Inadequste  for  fl8  purpoM.  A  fog-man  must  not  onlj 
be  a  trained  railway  man,  but  also  must  be  familiar  with  the 
exact  apot  at  which  he  la  called  lo  work.  With  the  new  ideas 
tiMt  have  grown  up  on  the  subject  of  permissible  length  of 
houT«  of  laoor,  the  supply  ol  such  men  U  likely  to  fall  short. 
The  risk,  moreover,  of  the  occupation  Is  Inerltaoly  great,  and 
risks  of  this  kind  are  less  submlsalvel;  borne  than  waa  the 
case  a  few  years  hack.  For  all  Iheae  reasons,  a  satisfactory 
mecbanical  system  lo  replace  manual  labor  entirely  la  likely 
to  meet  with  a  cordial  welcome.  Before,  however,  any  sys- 
tem can  be  accepted  aa  satisfactory,  it  will,  undoubtedly,  have 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  great  deal  of  keen  professional  criti- 
cism, and  lo  suTTirc  the  oideal  o[  long  and  severe  tests  In 
every-day  use.  Meanwhile,  a  very  Interesting  and  In  several 
respects  novel  mechanism  has  been  experimentally  Sited  up  a 
few  miles  out  of  London  on  the  new  Tottenham  &  Forest-gale 
Line,  where  It  tias  been  examined  with  interest  by  a  number 
of  practical  railway  men.  Seeing  that  patents  for  fog-Hlgnal- 
lag  apparatus  have  fallen  for  years  past  almost  as  thick  as  the 
leaves  In  Vallonibrosa,  and  that  the  bulk  of  them  have  been 
wholly  unworkahle  In  practice,  whatever  might  be  their  theo- 


e  Mr.  Qeorge  A.beroethy,  the  a 
_]d  Mr.  Timmfs,  the  maker  of  the  „ 

latrodaced  in  England,  which  have  now  been  working  with 
entire  success  tor  months  post  on  the  Liverpool  Overhead 
Railway. 

In  bnef  outline  the  system  consists  of  a  wire  circuit  passing 
down  the  stgnalpoet  and  along  the  line  to  the  signal-cablo, 
tbea  back  to  a  point  opposite  the  signal,  where  it  is  attached 
to  a  contaet-bar  laid  on  the  ground  between  the  rails.  With 
this  bar  connection  is  made  as  each  train  passes  by  a  wire 
brush  fixed  on  the  front  of  the  locomotive,  and  the  circuit  la 
completed  by  the  current  passing  out  through  the  wheels  of 
the  locomotive  and  so  alona;  the  ralla  to  the  point  of  origin. 
Both  on  the  engine  and  In  trie  sigoat-cabla  the  current  la  led 
through  an  Instrument,  looking  much  like  an  ordinary  block- 
signal  instrument,  with  a  polarized  needle,  so  that  as  long  as 
the  circuit  la  open  the  needle  hanga  straight  up  and  dewn  ; 
but  when  the  circuit  is  closed  by  the  brush  on  the  locomotive 
coming  In  contact  with  the  bar  fixed  between  the  rails,  the 
needle  IsdeBecled  to  the  one  aide,  giving  "  line  clear,"  If  the 
position  of  the  signal  causes  the  current  to  flow  in  the  positive 
SireclioQ,  to  the  other  side,  showing  "danger,"  if  the  signal 
arm  Is  up  and  the  current  is  accordingly  a  negative  one. 
Further,  the  indicator  on  the  engine  Is  supplumcnled  by  an 
'audible  signal,  and  according  as  the  current  comes  from  a 
signal  that  U  "  off"  or  "on,"  it  either  rings  a  shrill  chattering 
bell  or  BtrikM  a  deep-sounding  gong.  The  engine-driver, 
therefore,  has  no  need  to  watch  ale  fnolcator,  and  might  know 
whether  the  line  was  clear  even  though  he  were  out  on  the 
running  board  with  his  head  under  the  boiler  while  be  was 
oiling  the  motion.  If  It  U  thought  necessary,  it  would  be  easy 
to  fit  up  similar  audible  signals  la  the  signalman's  cabin  also. 
A.  further  requirement  Is  met  by  this  new  patent.  ConQIcts 
frequently  arise  on  the  occasion  of  an  accident  between  drivers 
and  signalmen  as  to  who  was  leeponsible  —whether  It  was  Uie 
driver  who  passed  a  signal  of  danger,  or  the  signalman  who 
left  It  "off"  when  It  uugbt  to  have  been  "on,"  Messrs. 
Abernethy  and  Tlmmls  are  prepared  to  attach  to  the  signals 
an  automatic  recorder  which,  working  with  a  train  of  wheels 
something  after  the  fashion  of  an  ordinary  gas  meter,  shall 
keep-count  both  for  driver  and  for  signalman.  In  the  one  case 
of  every  signal  the  engine  has  passra,  in  the  other  case  of 
every  train  which  has  passed  the  signal. 

Such  Is,  very  briefiy.  the  new  apparatus.  Whether  it  will 
come  Into  practical  use  it  is,  of  course,  Impossible  for  any  one 
to  Bay,  for  though  the  apparatus  Is  far  from  costly,  requiring 
only,  it  Is  said,  an  expenditure  of  something  like  50a.  per  en- 
gine, it  Is  a  serious  matter  to  undertake  a  wholly  new  depar- 
ture where  the  safety  of  the  travrling  public  Ib  Involved. 
But  It  Is  poestble  at  the  outset  lo  find  more  than  one  point 
which  should  be  strongly  In  Its  favor.     In  the  first  place,  it 

f;lves  not  merely  a  negative  but  a  poilllve  signal.  The  exist' 
eg  fog  signals  only  tell  a  man  now  and  Ihen  that  he  must 
atop  InsIantBDeouBlv.  The  now  system  would  tell  him  each 
time  he  passed  a  signal  showing  "  line  clear"  that  he  might 
proceed  with  safety.  And  the  diflcrcnce  may,  at  times,  be 
of  vital  importance,  for  accidents  have  happened  before  now 


__..  .  , .  .  ,  Tlien,  aealo,  the  indicators,  both  In  the  sk 
nat'Cabm  and  on  the  engine,  being  on  Ibe  same  circuit,  it  is 
ImpOBBlble  foi  Ihem  to  tell  two  contradictory  tales  at  the  same 
moment.    Not  ooly  does  tbe  driver  know  where  the  signal  Is, 
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THE  VIBRATIONS  OF  STEAMERS. 


Further  IiiTestigations  of  the  Vibrations  of  Steamers.* 


By  Herr  Otto  Schlick. 


Thb  pnper  which  I  had  the  honor  to  lav  before  you  at  the 
last  year*s  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sufficiently  interesting  to  the  members  to 
encourage  me  to  communicate  to  you  now  the  results  of  my 
further  investigations  on  the  same  subject. 

It  is  no  doubt  very  desirable  to  have  a  reliable  formula  for 
determining  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  number  of  revo- 
lutions which  the  engines  of  a  steamer  sliould  make  in  order 
to  avoid  altogether,  or  at  least  reduce  to  a  minimum,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  vibration  inherent  in  ships  themselves,  and  in  the 
distribution  of  the  -  weights  in  tbem.  Such  a  formula  I  had 
already  worked  out  some  time  ago,  but  before  publishing  it 
I  took  care  to  test  and  correct  the  coefficients  occurring  in  the 
formula,  by  applying  it  to  a  number  of  steamers  already  doing 
service. 

This  was  not  an  easy  task  for  me,  as  I  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining,  with  accuracy,  the  critical  number  of 
revolutions  of  the  engines  above  referred  to,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  a  very  limited  number  of  steamers  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice. Many  vessels  vibrate  violently  when  running  under 
steam,  but  in  most  cases  the  revolutions  of  the  engines  cannot 
be  increased  to  the  number  necessary  to  bring  abovLi  a  decrease 
of  the  vibrations ;  so  that  this  critical  number  of  revolutions 
can  ordinarily  not  be  ascertained. 

The  mathematical  formula  for  the  period  of  vibration  of  an 
elastic  rod  or  girder  is  very  complicated,  but  in  the  case  of  a 
ship's  hull  its  compilation  is  comparatively  simple.  Let  an 
imaginary  weightless  elastic  rod  be  firmly  secureii  at  one  end, 
while  at  the  other  end  let  the  mass  M  be  attached  and  the 
farce  O  applied.  The  latter  will  bend  the  rod  and  move  the 
ma<ts  m  through  a  distance  A  from  its  original  position,  to 
which  M  will  return  with  a  certain  acceleration,  when  the 
force  Q  is  withdrawn. 

If  the  acceleration  at  the  distance  1  from  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion of  the  rod  is  called  9,  tlien  the  time  of  oscillation  of  the 
rod  will  be  found  by  the  well-known  formula 


t  = 


W 


VI 


If,  now,  the  force  K  is  applied  to  the  fiee  end  of  the  rod, 
and  the  distance  through  which  M  is  moved  downward  by 
this  force  is  equal  to  x*  then 

that  is,  the  distance  through  which  the  free  end  of  the  rod  is 
mo?ed  by  the  bending  forces  are  proportional  to  tliesc  forces. 

If  the  acceleration  given  to  if  by  the  bending  force  iiT  at  a 
distance  x  is  called  p,  then 

'K        Q 

P  =  —  =  .  X. 

M      MX 

If  X  is  put  equal  to  1,  then  will  be,^ 

Q 

q  = , 

M'k 

X  signifying  the  distance  through  which  the  rod  is  bent  by  the 

force  Q,  and  —  being  a  constant  quantity,  Xi  may  be  put  for  X 

Q 
in  the  case  of  the  bending  of  the  rod  having  been  caused  by 

the  weight  of  the  mass  M  alone.    We  can,  therefore,  put 

g  signifvlng  the  acceleration  of  gravity.    Therefore  the  [time 
of  oscillation  is 


r=  Wa/L 
^    9 


0) 


The  distance  x  through  which  an  elastic  prismatic  rod  is 
bent  by  the  force  K,  thQ  weight  of  the  rod  being  neglected, 
may  be  found  by  means  of  the  formbia, 
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X  = .  (3) 

8.  E,  T 

I  signifying  the  length  of  the  rod,  E  the  modulus  of  elastidty 
of  the  material,  ^Tthe  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  of  the 
rod. 

If,  now,  in  the  formula  (1),  instead  of  Xi,  the  value  of  x  ttom 
the  formula  (2)  Is  put,  we  have 

t  =  wA/ . 

y    Z,E.T,g^  :  (3) 

The  direct  application  of  this  formula  for  calculating  the 
time  of  oscillation  in  the  case  of  a  ship's  hull  is,  however,  onlv 
admissible  on  the  supposition  that  the  weight  of  the  ship  is 

L 
concentrated  in  one  point    Theiefore  — ,  half  the  length  of 

2 
the  ship,  must  not  be  put  at  once  instead  of  I  in  formula  (8). 
It  is,  however,  admissible  to  suppose  that  the  weight  of  half 
the  ship,  the  same  being  divided  by  the  midship  section  into 
two  equal  parts  lengthways,  is  concentrated  in  one  point  at  a 
certain  distance  from  the  midship  section,  and  that  the  time  of 
oscillation  in  this  imaginary  case  be  the  same  as  in  that  of  a 
real  ship,  in  which  the  weights  are  distributed  in  the  usual 
way  along  the  whole  length. 

This  imaginary  distance  may  be  expressed  by  a  X  —  (a  being 

3 
smaller  than  1),  but  need  not  be  taken  into  consideration  at 
present. 

Upon  this  supposition  the  formula  (8)  may  be  used  at  once 
to  determine  the  time  of  oscillation  for  a  ship. 

If  D  signifies  the  displacement  (weight)  of  a  ship,  then  is 
the  time  of  oscillation  expressed  by  the  formula 

2     V    2/  • 

3.  E,  T.g 

*IThe  joint  value  of  all  the  factors  in  this  formula  being  put 
equal  to  f,  we  have 

From  which  follows,  if  the*n umber  of  vibrations  of  a  certain 
type  of  ship  per  minute  be  *~ 

t 

\    J),U 

If  in  this  formula  2>  is  expreSised  in  English  tons,  L  in  Eng- 
lish feet,  and,  for  the  calculation  of  the  moment  of  inertia,  the 
sectional  areas  in  English  square  inches,  and  the  distances  of 
the  centers  of  gravity  from  the  neutral  axis  in  English  feet, 
then  the  coefficient  will  be,  for 

Vessels  with  very  fine  lines,  such  as  torpedo-boat 
destroyers ^  =  166850 

Large  transatlantic  passenger  steamers  with  fine 
lines ^=148500 

Cargo  boats,  with  full  lines ^  =  127900 

This  formula  gives  generally  reliable  values,  and  even  alter- 
ations in  the  distribution  of  weights  do  not  materially  influ- 
ence the  result. 

In  order  to  adjust  the  coefficients  to  exceptional  cases,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  removal  of  the  wdghts 
from  the  ends  and  the  middle  of  a  ship— viz.,  an  accumulation 
of  the  weights  near  the  nodular  points  of  vibration,  will  in-/ 
crease  the  number  of  vibrations,  and,  vUe  wrsa,  that  this  num- 
ber will  decrease  when  the  weights  are  accumulated  near  the 
ends  and  the  middle  of  a  ship. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  more  correct  to  consider  in  the  for- 
mula the  distribution  of  the  weights  in  the  longitudinal  axis 
of  the  hull ;  but  as  this  would  require  a  very  tedious  calcula- 
tion, which  would,  moreover,  not  always  be  reliable,  and  as 
I  consider  it  particularly  important  to  construct  a  formula 
which  easily  adapts  itself  to  practical  use,  I  have  thought  it 
better  to  ertiploy  only  the  coefficient  ^,  which  I  ascertained 
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from  results  obtained  with  reference  to  existing  ships.  After 
more  experience  has  been  gained,  it  will  be  possible  to  find 
perhaps  more  correct  coefficients  for  the  orainary  types  of 
steamers  in  which  the  distribution  of  the  weight  is  analogous. 

In  order  to  avoid  vibration  with  perfect  certainty,  the  nor- 
mal number  of  revolutions  must,  as  Is  known  from  experience, 
be  at  least  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  less,  or  else  considerably 
greater  than  the  number  of  vibrations.  In  case  the  number  of 
revolutions  should  be  only  inconsiderably  greater,  there  could 
arise  the  possibilitv  that  even  a  small  diminution  of  the  steam 
pressure,  hardly  always  to  be  avoided  in  practice,  would  im- 
mediately cause  vibrations  of  great  violence. 

A  ship's  vibrations  have  until  now  never  been  closely  exam- 
ined with  regard  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  position  of 
the  engines  in  the  ship,  and  I  myself  touched  this  subject  only 


';^^Z^: 


^ 


■VIUl***-^   = 


Fig^L 


superficially  in  my  previous  publications.  Although  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  find  out  the  consequences  of  shifting  the 
engines  in  a  ship  by  argument,  yet  the  attempt  to  prove  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  practical  tests  on  a  steamer  will  re- 
main very  cosily  and  difficult.  I  therefore  had  recourse  to  a 
model  to  show  the  results  caused  by  shifting  the  engines  of  a 
ship  in  a  fore-and-aft  direction. 

This  model,  represented  by  figs.  2  and  3,  consists  princi- 
pally of  a  plank,  P  P,  about  8  ft.  long  and  11  in.  broad,  sus- 
pended horizontally  by  10  helical  springs,  8  8,  arranged  in 
two  rows  lengthways  near  the  edges  of  the  plank.  These 
helical  springs  are  attached  to  a  frame,  F  F,  the  construction 
of  which  is  immaterial. 

Along  each  edge  of  the  plank  PP  tLve  also  arranged  in  two 
rows  a  number  of  weights,  W  W,  which  can  be  easuy  shifted. 


The  plank  suspended,  as  above  described,  can  thus  easily 
be  made  to  vibrate  in  the  manner  shown  at  fig.  4,  by  a  regu- 
larly repeated  impulse  of  the  hand,  either  at  the  middle  or  at 
the  ends.  These  vibrations  will  be  called  in  future  vibrations 
of  the  I.  order,  in  distinction  from  vibrations  of  another  kind. 
E?ery  one  who  has  been  on  board  a  violently  vibrating  steamer 
will  acknowledge  at  once  the  perfect  analogy  of  the  vibrations 
of  the  plank  with  those  of  a  steamer. 

A  model  engine,  as  shown  at  fig.  5,  serves  for  further  in- 
vestigations. The  shaft  has  four  cranks,  which  can  be  easily 
adjusted  at  any  angle  with  each  other  by  a  scrow  arrange- 
ment. The  pistons  are  represented  by  four  different  weights 
Pit  Pt»  p»,  p*,  which  can  be  easily  removed  and  exchanged  for 
others,  to  show  the  eifect  produced  by  the  use  of  pistons  of 
different  weights.  This  model  engine  is  placed,  as  shown  at 
fig.  2,  on  the  plimk  P  P.  and  made  to  revolve  by  the  turnine 
gear  O  in  connection  with  the  spindle  a  a,  which  is  fiunished 
at  each  end  with  a  imiversal  joint  and  also  with  a  telescopic 
sliding  arrangeicent,  so  that  the  engine  E  can  work  perfectly 
freely. 

Another  model  engine  of  similar  construction,  but  with  three 
cranks,  is  used  to  explain  the  influence  of  ordinary  triple-ex- 
pansion engines  on  the  vibration  of  steamers. 

In  the  first  place,  let  the  pistons,  piston-rods,  and  connect- 
ing-rods of  two  cranlLB  of  the  Uiree-crank  engine  be  removed, 
so  that  the  model  may  represent  a  tandem  engine — viz.,  an 
engine  with  only  one  crank.  When  the  apparatus  in  this  state 
is  set  in  motion,  only  forces  acting  altematelv  up  and  down- 
ward in  a  vertical  direction  will  come  into  action,  without  any 
rocking  couples  being  formed  in  the  vertical  plane  through 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  ship. 

If  the  model  engine  be  placed  at  (7,  the  middle  of  the  plank 
representing  the  ship  (see  fig.  4),  and  made  to  work  first  slowly 
and  then  gradually  faster,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  plank 
will  remain  at  xest  until  the  revolutions  have  reached  a  certain 
number,  when  violent  vibrations  of  the  form  Ai  d  Bx  and 
A%  G9  Bt  (see  fig.  4)  will  make  themselves  manifest  The  vio- 
lence of  these  vibrations  will,  however,  decrease  a^ain  to  per- 
fect rest  when  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  engine  is  grad- 
ually increased.  Exactly  the  same  will  be  observed  when  the 
model  engine  is  shifted  to  0  or  Q  near  the  end  of  the  plank. 


APPARATUS  FOR  BXPERIMBNTING  ON  THB  VIBRATIONS  OF  STEAMERS. 


This  plank  represents  u  ship's  hull,  and  by  means  of  it  the 
origin  of  vibrations  in  a  ship  may  be  demonstrated,  by  apply- 
ing to  it  forces,  in  a  similar  way  as  they  would  occur  in  reality 
in  a  ship.  If,  for  instance,  at  one  part  of  the  plank  a  pressure 
is  exercised,  the  plank  will  give  way  in  the  direction  of  that 
pressure  either  up  or  downward,  until  througli  the  increased 
tension  of  the  respective  springs  equilibrium  is  re-established, 
similar  to  ihe  acnon  of  increased  buoyancy  in  the  case  of  a 
ship. 


When,  however,  the  engine  is  placed  exactly  over  one  of  tlie 
nodular  points  Nor  Ni,  then  the  plank  will  remain  at  rest,  or 
nearly  so,  at  any  numluT  of  revolutions  that  the  engine  may 
be  worked  at.  The  vibrations,  as  shown  at  fi^  4,  will  be  re- 
placed by  others  of  a  higher  order,  having  more  than  two 
nodular  points,  depending  on  the  number  of  revolutions  the 
engine  is  worked  at. 

These  facta  are,  however,  of  little  use  in  practice,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  position  of  the 
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nodular  points  for  a  ship  in  course  of  construction  ;  moreover, 
tiiat  position  is  not  constant,  but  varies  with  the  distribution 
of  the  weights  in  the  ship. 

For  further  investigations,  the  cranks  belonging  to  the  cyl- 
inders I.  and  IV.  of  the  model  engine,  shown  at  fig.  5,  are 
placed  exactly  opposite  to  each  other— viz.,  at  an  angle  of 
180**.  The  weights  of  the  two  respective  pistons  pi  and  p^  are 
made  exactly  equal,  and  the  two  connectmg-rods  and  piston- 
rods  of  the  cylinders  II.  and  III.  are  removed  altogether. 
With  such  an  engine  with  two  cylinders  the  algebraical  sum 
of  the  forces  will  always  be  zero — viz.,  thev  will  be  perfectly 
balanced  in  a  vertical  direction  at  any  position.  During  the 
first  half  of  a  resolution  a  couple  will  be  created,  having  the 
tendency  to  lift  the  engine-bed  abaft,  and  during  the  second 
'  half  a  couple  with  the  exactly  opposite  tendency. 

When  such  an  engine  is  placed  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
ship,  vibrations  of  the  I.  order,  as  shown  at  fi^.  4,  cannot  be 
proiduced,  but  the  ship  will  remain  at  rest.  Only  small  vibra- 
tions will  occur  when  the  engine  is  placed  near  the  end  of  the 
plank,  considerably  abaft  the  nodular  point.  Both  assertions 
can  be  proved  by  experiments  with  t^e  model. 

When,  however,  this  en^ne  is  placed  with  its  two  cylinders 
equidistant  from  the  nodular  point  (that  means  when  one  cyl- 
inder is  placed  at  the  same  distance  after  the  nodular  point  as 
the  other  one  is  placed  before  it)»  very  violent  vibrations  of 
the  I.  order  will  be  produced  as  soon  as  the  revolutions  of  the 
engine  have  reached  the  critical  number.  This  can  easilv  be 
gathered  from  fig.  4,  considering  that  during  the  first  half  of 
a  revolution  a  downward  force  at  n,  and  an  upward  pressure 
at  m,  will  take  place  simultaneously,  and  that  these  pressures 
will  be  reversed  during  the  second  half  of  the  revolution. 
Vibrations  will  also  be  produced  when  the  engine  is  placed 
with  its  cylinders  not  equidistant  from  the  nodular  point. 

If,  for  an  instance,  one  of  the  cylinders  is  plac^  exactly 
over  the  nodular  point  Ni,  fig.  4,  abd  the  other  toward  the 
middle  of  the  ship  over  r,  the  thrusts  of  the  piston  acting  ex- 
actly over  the  nodular  point  will  have  no  effect  in  producing 
vibrations,  while  the  thrusts  of  the  other  piston  acting  at  a 
distance  from  the  nodular  point  will  cause  violent  vibrations. 

In  shifting  the  encrine  gradually  toward  the  middle  of  the 
ship,  the  vibrations  will  decrease  in  the  same  measure  until 
thev  entirely  disappear  as  soon  as  the  engine  has  reached  the 
middle  position. 

The  folio  whig  rules,  based  on  the  above-described  experi- 
ments and  observations.'may  be  laid  down  for  the  construction 
of  a  ship's  engines,  so  as  to  avoid  vibrations  : 

1.  In  the  case  of  engines  that  are  placed  exactly  at  the 
middle  of  the  ship  or  near  its  ends,  the  algebraical  sum  of  the 
vertical  forces  generated  by  the  reciprocating  masses  must  be 
made  equal  to  zero.  Rocking  couples,  which  may  possibly 
arise,  need  not  be  taken  into  consiaeration,  as  their  infiuence 
in  producing  vibrations  is  but  small. 

2.  In  the  case  of  engines  that  are  placed  over  or  near  one  of 
the  nodular  points,  rocking  couples  acting  in  the  vertical  plane 
through  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  ship  must  be  avoid^,  in 
order  to  do  away  with  vibrations.  It  is,  however,  less  impor- 
tant that  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  vertical  forces  be  equal  to 
zero. 

The  second  case  only  will  come  into  consideration  in  piac- 
tice,  as  it  is  impossible,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  place 
the  engine  in  the  middle  of  the  ship.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  requisite  for  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  boilers  to  place 
the  engine  considerably  abaft,  near  to  the  nodular  point 

In  designing  the  engine  special  care  must,  therefore,  be 
taken  to  avoid  rocking  couples. 

The  usual  arrangement  of  a  three -cylinder  engine  is  that  the 
high-pressuie  cylinder  is  placed  foremost,  the  middle-pressure 
cynnaer  in  Uie  middle,  and  the  low-pressure  cylinder  at  the 
after  end. 

Considerable  rocking  couples  will  always  be  produced  with 
such  an  arrangement,  and,  moreover,  the  alternately  upward 
and  downward  forces  at  the  after  end  of  the  engine- bed  will 
be  greatlv  in  excess  of  similar  forces  at  the  fore  end,  because 
the  weight  of  the  low-pressure  piston  is  naturally  greater  than 
that  of  the  high-pressure  piston.  An  ordinary  triple-expan- 
sion engine  may,  therefore,  be  used  when  it  is  placed  before 
the  nodular  point  in  question,  because  then  the  greater  press- 
ures are  applied  nearer  to  that  point  than  the  smaller,  and  the 
engine  will  therefore  work  better. 

But  when  the  engine  is  placed  abaft  the  nodular  point,  as  is 
generally  the  case  with  tank  steamers,  then  the  greater  force 
will  act  also  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  nodular  point,  and 
cause,  therefore,  more  violent  vibrations.  The  usual  position 
now  given  to  triple-expansion  engines  in  tank  steamers  is, 
therefore,  as  regaitis  producing  vibrations,  the  most  unfavor- 
able. The  low-pressure  cylinder  of  the  engine  should  be 
placed  foremost,  and  the  high-pressure  cylinder  abaft. 


Moreover,  the  rocking  couples,  inherent  in  a  triple-expan- 
sion engine,  would  be  considerably  reduced  if  the  low-press- 
ure cylinder  were  arranged  between  the  high  and  middle- 
Sressure  cylinders,  because  then  the  greatest  pressures  pro- 
uced  bv  the  reciprocating  masses  would  act  nearly  in  the 
center  of  gravitv  of  the  engine.  With  such  an  arrangement 
not  only  the  violence  of  the  vibrations  would  be  reduced,  but 
also  the  strain  on  the  engine-bed,  which  often  causes  loosening 
of  the  fastenings. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  be  recommended  for  any  engine  of  the 
three-cylinder  type,  the  low-pressure  cylinder  should  be  placed 
in  the  middle  between  the  two  other  cylinders.  In  the  case  of 
an  en  sine  with  five  cylinders  and  three  cranks— viz.,  one  cyl- 
inder for  the  middle  crank,  and  a  pair  of  cylinders  for  each  of 
the  outer  cranks,  very  great  rocking  couples  are  produced,  as 
the  piston  weights  for  each  pair  of  the  outer  cylinders  are  con- 
siderablv  greater  than  that  of  the  middle  cylinder.  These  en- 
gines will,  therefore,  cause  especially  violent  vibrations. 

An  ordinary  triple-expansion  engine  with  throe  cranks,  if 
erected  in  a  particular  manner,  would  also  not  be  able  to  put 
the  bodjT  of  the  ship  into  a  state  of  violent  vibration.  To 
make  this  clear,  refer  to  figs.  10  and  11.  Let  the  line  A  B 
represent  the  axis  of  the  ship  ;  let  N  be  the  aftermost  nodular 

Eoint .  let*.^  be  the  stern,  and  A  about  the  middle  of  the  ship, 
et  it  be  also  assumed  that  the  engine,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
is  placed  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  nodular  point.  When 
the  revolution  of  the  engine  takes  place  In  the  direction  indi- 
cated by  the  arrow  in  fig.  11,  and  the  cranks  occupy,  for  ex- 
ample, the  position  shown,'the  weight  of  the  piston  of  cylinder 
Ko.  III.  will  generate  a  considerable  upwara  force,  while  the 
pistQus  of  cylinders  Nos.  I.  and  II.  generate  forces  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  If,  now,  the  distance  x  of  the  engine  from 
the  nodular  point  N  be  such  that  the  moments  of  these  forces 
about  the  nodular  point  N  be  equal  to  zero,  no  vibrations  of 
the  first  order  can  take  place. 

As,  however,  the  weights  of  the  moving  parts  of  the  sepa- 
rate cylinders  of  an  ordinary  triple-expansion  engine  generally 
stand  to  each  other  in  the  ratios  of  1 :  0.82  :  0.78,  we  have,  in 
order  that  no  vibrations  may  take  place,  the  simple  calculation 
that  the  distance  x  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  must  be  about 
five  times  a,  the  distance  apart  of  the  cylinders  from  center  to 
center.  It  results,  also,  that  for  every  type  of  engine  there  is 
a  position  in  the  ship  where  the  engine  may  be  erected  which 
renders  it  possible  to  avoid  vibrations. 

By  propel  balancing  rocking  couples,  as  well  as  vertical 
forces,  vibrations  may  be  avoided  altogether.  .  The  use  of 
counterweights,  is,  however,  not  expedfent,  when  the  same 
have  to  be  too  heavy,  and  is  almost  inadmissible  for  very 
large  engines.  For  instance,  for  a  triple-expansion  engine  of 
7,000  indicated  H.P.,  the  counterweights  required  would 
amount  to  44  tons,  if  the  stroke  of  the  eccentrics  for  moving 
these  weights  be  20  in.  at  one  end  and  12  in.  at  the  other  end 
of  the  engine.  It  is,  therefore,  by  all  means  necessarv  to  re- 
duce the  counterweights  to  a  minimum,  or,  better  still,  to  do 
away  with  them  altogeUier.  This  may  be  carried  out  partially 
by  giving  the  engine  a  proper  construction  or  position  in  tiie 
ship. 

With  this  object  In  view,  the  weights  of  the  three  pistons 
for  a  three-cylinder  engine  have  been  made  exactly  equal. 
With  such  a  construction  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  vertical 
forces  is  equal  to  zero  for  any  position  of  the  cranks;  and  if 
such  an  engine  be  placed  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  ship,  no 
vibrations  could  be  produced,  as  has  been  demonstrated  be- 
fore. But  as  soon  as  such  an  engine  is  placed  near  one  of  the 
nodular  points,  which  is  nearly  always  the  case,  violent  vibra- 
tions will  be  caused  bv  the  rocking  couples  inherent  in  the 
construction  of  the  engme. 

These  couples  are  even  greater  than  those  inherent  in  an 
ordinarv  triple-oxpansi'^n  engine,  because  the  small  weight  of 
the  high-pressure  piston  at  the  fore  end  of  the  engine  is  re- 
placed by  the  much  greater  weight  of  the  low-pressure  cylin- 
der. However,  these  difficulties  may  be  overcome  entirely, 
or  at  least  greatly  reduced,  by  adopting  engines  with  four 
cylinders  and  four  cranks.  Two  methods  of  construction, 
which  differ  chiefly  in  the  relative  position  of  the  cranks  to 
each  other,  come  here  into  consideration.  In  one  of  these 
methods  the  cranks  are  so  arranged  that  in  each  pair  at  each 
end  of  the  engine  they  form  an  angle  of  180° — viz.,  stand  ex- 
actly opposite  each  other,  while  the  two  pairs  themselves  stand 
at  an  angle  of  90**.  The  two  small  cylinders  are  placed  at  the 
ends,  and  the  two  large  cylindcis  between  them  in  the  middle 
of  the  engine. 

The  construction  of  such  a  quadruple-expansion  engine  is 
represented  in  sketch  at  fig.  6.  The  steam  enters  at  cylin- 
der I.,  and  passes 'through  the  cylinders  II.,  III.  and  IV.  suc- 
cessively. The  cranks  of  the  successive  cylinders  stand,  there- 
fore, always  at  an  angle  of  00°  to  each  other.    The  steam 
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might  also  be  made  to  take  a  different  course  through  the  re- 
spective cylinders  ;  but  care  should  always  be  taken  that  the 
two  heaviest  cylinders,  or  the  heaviest  piston  weights,  are 
placed  in  the  middle— viz.,  between  the  two  lighter  cylinders. 

Fig.  7  represents  the  arrangement  of  a  triple-expansion  en- 
gine of  this  system  with  two  low-pressure  cylinders.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  construction  are,  first,  that  the  forces  pro- 
duced by  the  reciprocating  masses  of  any  two  adjoining  cyl- 
inders are  nearly  balanced— \dz.,  thai  the  algebraical  sum  of 
the  existing  vertical  forces  is  approximately  equal  to  zero ; 
and.  secondly,  that  only  very  small  rocking  couples  can  be 
produced.  In  most  cases  counterweights  may  be  either  en- 
tirely dispensed  with,  or  will  only  require  to  be  of  such  a  size 
that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  their  adoption. 

In  case  the  engine  is  placed  very  near  the  nodular  point,  it 
is  very  desirable  to  balance  the  couples  that  might  be  formed. 
As  the  balance-weights  need  not  be  very  large,  It  is  admissible 
to  let  them  rotate,  without  any  fear  of  injurious  horizontal 
components  being  produced.  The  simplest  way  of  balancing 
the  respective  forces  Is  to  fit  a  balance- weight  on  the  periphery 
of  the  wheel  of  the  turning  gear,  with  which  every  engine  is 
furnished  ;  and  also  a  disk  of  suitable  diameter  on  the  fore 
end  of  the  crank-shaft.  This  disk,  which  also  bears  a  balance- 
weight  on  its  periphery,  can  always  be  easily  fitted  and  offers 
no  danger  to  the  engine-rosm  staff. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  counterweights  for  these  disks  to  a 
minimum,  the  weights  which  work  at  the  two  outside  cranks 
of  the  cylinders  I.  and  XL,  fig.  6,  must  be  smaller  in  a  certain 
ratio  than  those  working  at  the  two  inside  cranks  of  the  cyl- 
inders III.  and  IV.  The  determination  of  the  exact  ratio  of 
these  weights  to  each  other  mathematically  is  rather  compli- 
cated, but  supposing  that  the  weights  which  act  on  the  crank  [I. 
are  in  the  same  proportion  to  those  which  act  on  the  crank  IV., 
as  the  weights  which  act  on  the  crank  I.  are  to  those  which 
act  on  the  crank  III.,  and  further  supposing,  for  tlie  sake  of 
simplicity,  that  the  counterweights  are  arranged  at  the  same 
distance  (a)  from  the  center  lines  of  the  outside  cylinders  as 
these  cylinders  are  distant  from  each  other,  thou  the  weights 
of  the  moving  parts  of  the  outside  cylinders  must  be  0.828 
times  the  corresponding  weights  of  the  adjoining  inside  cyl- 
inder. 

If  the  counterweights  for  a  f  our-cylindei  engine  of  this  con- 
struction of  7,000  indicated  U.P.  are  calculated  according  to 
this  rule,  the  respective  weights  will  be  2.68  tons  and  2.45 
tons.  It  is,  nowever,  here  supposed  that  these  counterweights 
are  fitted  at  a  distance  from  the  center  of  the  crank-shaft  equal 
to  the  radius  of  the  crank.  Although  these  weights  are  con- 
siderable, yet  they  might  be  applied  to  an  engine  of  the  above 
size  without  hesitation. 

In  the  case  of  an  engine  with  four  cranks,  the  counterweights 
might,  however,  be  avoided  altogether,  and  all  possible  exist- 
ing forces  and  rocking  couples  be  balanced,  if  it  be  not  made 
a  condition  that  all  the  four  cranks  are  placed  at  an  angle  of 
90°.  This  arrangement  will  suffice  for  all  requirements  of  a 
completely  balanced  engine.  The  masses  acting  on  the  outer 
cranks  form,  so  to  speak,  the  counterweiglits  for  the  forees 
acting  on  the  inner  cranks.  If,  therefore,  the  weights  of  the 
pistons  for  the  outer  cylinders  are  chosen  rightly,  and  their  re- 
spective cranks  are  put  at  the  proper  angles,  such  an  engine 
will  aiwavs  work  without  producing  vibrations  in  the  ship. 
Tlie  position  of  the  four  cranks  to  each  other  might  vary  con- 
siderably. For  instance,  the  position  of  the  two  inner  cranks 
mny  be  chosen  optionally,  and  the  weights  of  the  pistons  of 
tlie  outer  cylinders,  as  well  as  the  position  of  their  respective 
cranks,  be  arranged  accordingly. 

The  two  inner  cylinders  must,  in  this  arrangement,  be  fur- 
nished with  the  heaviest  pistons,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  best, 
also,  to  place  the  largest  cylinders  in  the  middle  If  the  cranks 
for  the  two  cylinders  HI.  and  IV.,  fig.  6,  are  placed  at  an 
angle  of  90''  to  each  other,  the  arrangement  shown  at  fig.  8 
might  be  adopted  for  the  cranks.  The  relations  of  the  mov- 
ing weights  for  each  cylinder  are  marked  at  each  crank  in 
brackets,  as  shown. 

The  movement  of  the  forces  acting  on  the  crank  shaft  dur- 
ing one  revolution  will,  in  this  arrangement,  vary  more  than 
would  be  the  case  if  all  the  cranks  were  placed  at  an  angle  of 
exactly  90"  to  each  other.  These  circumstances  are,  however, 
not  so  unfavorable  as  might  at  first  appear,  and  differ  but  little 
from  those  of  thiee  cylinder  engines,  if  the  cylinders  have  only 
the  proper  diameters.  The  cranks  belonging  to  the  cylin- 
ders I.  and  II.  might  also  be  placed  at  an  angle  of  90"  to  each 
other.  The  arrangement  of  the  remaining  cranks  consequently 
required  will  be  seen  in  fig.  9. 

Any-  number  of  arrangements  similar  to  those  represented 
at  figs.  8  and  9  might  be  made  and  used  in  practice.  It  will 
be  easily  seen  that,  if  the  angle  at  which  the  cranks  of  the 
cylinlers  I.  and  II.  are  placed  to  each  other  is  made  smaller, 


the  angle  for  the  cranks  of  the  two  other  cylinders  will  a'so 
have  to  be  smaller. 

In  the  case  of  a  triple  expansion  engine  with  four  cylinders, 
as  shown  at  fig.  7,  the  relative  positions  of  the  cranks  to  each 
other  will  be  symmetrical,  and  therefore  the  motion  of  the  en- 
gine will  be  still  more  even.  This  principle  may  also  be  ap- 
plied to  engines  with  three  cranks  only,  when  the  moving  parts 
of  an  imaginary  fourth  cylinder  are  replaced  by  a  counter- 
weight at  the  after  end  of  the  engine.  This  counterweight 
mav,  as  already  proposed  for  four  cylinder  engines,  be  at- 
tached to  the  wheel  of  the  turning  gear.  By  using  such  a 
counterweight  and  adopting  the  proper  angles  for  the  cranks, 
the  vibrations  of  already  existing  steamers  can  be  greatly  re- 
duced, or  even  entirely  obviated. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  it  will  be  easily  seen  that 
in  designing  a  ship  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  deter- 
mine, in  the  first  place,  the  position  of  the  nodular  points. 

If  the  weights  of  a  ship  were  distributed  equally  in  the 
direction  of  the  longitudinal  axis,  and  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  any  cross-section  at  any  distance  from  their  common  axis 
were  always  the  same,  then  the  position  of  the  nodular  points 
would  be  0.2242  times  the  ship's  length  distant  from  its  ends. 

This  value  is,  however,  greatly  infiaenced  by  the  more  or 
less  equal  distribution  of  the  weights,  and  I  may,  perhaps, 
have  the  honor  to  lay  before  you  the  results  of  my  experiments 
and  observations  on  this  head  on  a  future  occasion. 


TRIALS  OF  H.  M.  S.  "HORNET." 


A  NOTEWORTHY  scries  ot  trials  of  the  new  torpedo  boat  de- 
stroyer the  Hornet,  built  and  engined  by  Messrs.  Yarrow  & 
Co.,  of  Poplar,  were  brought  to  a  highly  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion recently  by  the  completion  of  the  official  trials  of  the  ves- 
sel, which  took  place  off  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 

There  was  recorded  in  the  Times  of  November  22  ult,  under 
the  heading  of  "Water-Tube  Boilers  in  the  Navy,"  the  ex- 
perimental trial  of  a  new  boiler  on  the  water-tube  principle 
patented  by  the  builders  of  the  Hornet,  The  boiler,  as  stated, 
was  one  of  eight  with  which  the  Hornet  was  to  be  fitted,  and 
from  the  tests  to  which  it  was  then  subjected  it  ^ave  evidence 
of  capabilities  as  a  steam  generator  for  seagoing  purposes 
which  have  been  practically  realized  within  the  past  month. 
The  trials  of  this  new  type  of  vessel  have  been  in  each  case 
attended  by  Admiralty  officials. 

Preceding  the  final  ofiicial  trial  of  the  vessel,  a  first  private 
preliminary  one  was  made  on  January  81  ult.,  which  was  a 
great  success,  as  she  then  proceeded  to  sea  with  only  four 
boilers  on  board,  being  half  the  boiler  power,  in  a  compara- 
tively light  condition,  when  a  speed  of  28.3  knots  was  realized, 
the*boiler8  working  at  a  very  moderate  air  pressure,  and  supply- 
ing with  ease  all  the  demands  made  upon  them  for  steam.  On 
Februarv  23,  the  whole  of  the  eight  boilers  having  been  fitted 
on  board  in  the  mean  time  and  the  vessel  completed,  she  pro- 
ceeded on  a  trial  which,  in  its  results,  is  memorable,  marking, 
as  it  does,  the  realization  at  sea  of  the  highest  steaming  speed 
yet  attained  by  any  vessel,  as  she  in  three  out  of  seven  runs 
on  the  Mapliu  mile  made  over  30  knots,  the  average  speed  for 
the  seven  runs  being  28  knots,  the  engines  at  the  time  making 
nearly  400  revolutions  a  minute,  steam  being  maintained  in 
the  boilers  at  172  lbs.  pressure  a  square  inch,  with  a  little  over 
an  inch  of  air  pressure.  On  March  7  a  further  trial  was  made 
with  the  vessel  over  the  same  ground  with  very  fair  success, 
the  engines  developing  a  total  indicated  power  of  about  4,000 
horses,  with  1^  in.  of  air  pressure  in  the  stokeholds  ;  but  one 
of  the  guide-bars  of  the  engines  having  begun  to  heat,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  return  and  proceed  with  the  vessel  at  a 
moderate  speed  to  lier  moorings.  On  this  occasion  the  vessel 
was  rather  deeper  in  the  water  than  her  normal  loaded  dis- 
placement. 

Matters  having  been  adjusted  by  the  docking  of  the  vessel, 
her  manganese  propellers  fitted,  trim  regulated,  and  engines 
in  sea-going  order,  she  left  Gravesend  on  Monday  last  and 
proceeded  down  the  river.  On  reaching  Thames  Haven, 
about  10  A.iti.,  a  three  hours*  continuous  trial  was  begun  under 
forced  draft,  during  which  six  runs  on  the  Maplin  mile  were 
made,  with  the  following  results  in  speed  attained  : 


RUNB. 
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26.16     1 
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/    - 

3  6.8 
28.30 

/    ■ 

28 
26.03 

1 
/    ■ 

i    2  7.8 
28.16 

Thus  a  mean  speed  was  attained  of  27.318  knots.    On  the 
completion  of  the  mile  runs,  the  vessel,  for  the  remainder  of 
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the  trial  time,  was  run  slraij^ht  out  into  llic  Nortb  Sea,  and 
ou  the  explralioD  of  tbe  three  hours  waa  found  to  have  realiited 
a  mean  speed  over  the  whole  of  Ihe  lime  of  27.638  knots,  the 
cngioeB  liavloe  rnn  at  n  mean  of  388.3  revoJutiona  per  minute 
and  dereloped  a  total  of  4,000  indicated  H.P.,  wirh  sleam  at  a 
pressure  of  169  lln.  per  square  loch  and  U  In.  of  air  pressure. 

The  /iomet  is  180  It.  long  and  18  ft.  6  In.  beam,  aud  at  a 
meau  draft  of  5  fl.  has  about  230  Ions  diBplacement.  Her 
propelling  en|i:fncB  are  twin  triple  compounds  of  Messrs.  Yai- 
row's  ordiuary  design  for  torpedo  boats.  The  cylinders  are 
18  In.,  26  In.  and  39^  In.  Id  diameter  respectively,  the  plslon 
srroke  being  18  in.  Her  boilers  are  eight  lo  number,  having 
a  total  heatlog  surface  of  8.216  sq.  ft.  and  a  grate  surfacu  of 
164.8  sq.  ft.,  the  furnace-bar  length  being  6  ft.  6  in.  They 
are  arranged  In  two  atokeliolds  in  groups  of  four,  each  pair  of 
boilers  baring  a  funnel,  thus  giving  four  funnels  to  Ihe  vt'ssel 
—the  flrst  ever  fitted  witli  so  many  in  tlie  British  Navv— which 
with  the  exception  o!  cowls  (or  carrying  air  into  the  tans  — 
iiorlzontal  ones  in  the  case  of  the  //orjwt— and  for  other  ven- 
tilating purposes  are  the  only  Important  projcctious  above 
deck  aft  of  the  forward  turtle  back. 

The  main  features  of  the  Yarrow  waler-tuhe  boiler  havlne 
been  popularly  described  in  the  Issue  of  the  Times  before  re- 
terrodto.'we  hare,  in  conclusion,  to  direct  attention  to  what 
appears  to  bo  the  very  great  advantage  offered  by  the  water- 
tube  boiler  of  the  Yarrow  type  over  those  wherein  bent  or 
curved  tuhca  arc  adopted  ;  as  It  is  a  matter  oi  common  knowl- 
edge Ihat  Impurities  m  the  feed  water  of  a  boiler  are  far  more 
likely  to  adhere  to  tlie  inside  surface  of  a  tube  that  la  tortuous 
than  of  one  in  which  the  water  of  evaporation  has  a  straight 
unchecked  course  in  iia  circulation  through  the  lubes  as  in  the 
Yarrow  boiler.— itiTirfon  Timet. 


PIPE  CHUCK  FOR  LATHE. 

We  illustrate  a  pipe  chuck  which  has  been  designed  and  Is 
in  use  at  the  shops  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Raiding  iiallroad.  at 
Heading,  Pa.,  with  a  16-in.  Bement  lathe.  It  is  very  fre- 
quently necessary  to  hold  a  pipe  in  order  lo  cut  Ihe  thread 
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in  the  lathe,  and  for  this  purpnee  it  is  necessary  that  the  chuck- 
ing should  be  central  with  the  spindle.  The  chuck  which  is 
llluatrateil  is  arranged  so  thai  the  center  line  of  the  screws 
which  draw  the  jaws  together  is  exactly  in  line  with  the  spin- 
dle of  the  lathe  when  set  on  the  carriaire.  or,  of  course,  if  it 
were  to  be  used  with  a  larger  lathe  blocking  up  would  be  re- 
quired, and  with  a  smaller  lathe  it  would  probably  have  lo  be 


set  upon  the  ways.  The  construction  is  clearly  shown  from 
the  engravings.    There  laahaud-wheel  over  the  center  carrying 

a  spur  gear  which  meshes  !n  with  two  others  that  are  keyed  to 
the  stems  of  screws  that  are  )  in.  In  diameter  at  the  bottom  of 
the  thread,  J  In.  outside  the  thread.  These  threads  are  rights 
and  lefts,  the  rights  being  at  the  upper  end,  so  that  the  jawa 
are  moved  together  and  grasp  the  pipe.  The  Jaws  are  remova. 
ble,  and  are  held  in  iioaitlon  by  the  latches,  which  are  shown 
on  the  front  face  of  the  side  elevation,  so  that  pipes  of  varying 
si/.ea  can  be  held.  As  the  two  screws  draw  together  quite 
evenly,  there  is  no  vertical  thrust  in  either  direction  and  no 
wear  in  this  respect.  The  gears  are  housed  in  beneath  a  cap, 
which  holds  them  down  In  position  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
cludes all  dust  and  dirt.  The  device  Is  a  simple  one,  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  suggestive  to  others  from  which  thev  can  ar- 
range a  similar  device  for  lathes  of  their  own  when  the  neces- 
sity may  arise. 

PRESSED  STEEL  UNDERFRAHES. 

The  Leeds  Forge  Company  have  recently  added  to  (hell 
establishment  a  large  and  important  department.  It  consists 
principally  of  a  large  building  12,000  sq.  yds.  in  area,  of  sub- 
stantial construction,  and  already  fitted  with  a  good  deal  of 
costly  plant,  for  the  most  part  designed  espemally  for  the 
vrork  lo  view.  This  work  Is  the  stamping  out  of  the  various 
members  which  go  lo  make  underframes,  bogles,  etc.,  for  roll- 
ing stock.  We  believe  that  the  Idea  of  reducing  Ihe  weight 
of  rolling  stock  on  railways  was  flrst  Impressed  on  Mr.  Kon, 
who  has  worked  out  the  details  of  the  system,  by  seeing  a 
heavy  man  on  a  light  bicycle.  He  argued  that  if  a  vehicle 
weighing  perhaps  no  more  than  33  lbs.  would  carry  a  man 
weighing  200  llw.  on  the  high  road,  railway  trucks  and  car- 
riages could  be  constructed  wllh  a  someivhat  closer  spproxi- 
matlon  of  the  ratio  of'weight  of  load  to  that  of  the  vehicle 
csrrylng  it.  In  the  case  of  the  bicycle  the  ralio  ia,  as  will  be 
Been,  as  8  lo  1  ;  the  weight  of  an  ordinary  railway  truck  de- 
signed Id  carry  8  Ions  is  about  G  tons.  18  cwt.,  which  gives 
a  ratio  of  \i  lo  1.  No  doubt  Mr.  Fox  recognized  ti.at  the  con- 
ditions applying  to  a  bicycle  carrying  a  man  and  those  of  a 
railway  trues  carrying  its  load  are  vastly  different.  However 
this  may  be.  Mr.  Fox  considered  there  was  a  large  margin 
within  which  he  could  work,  and  the  results,  as  he  has  brought 
Ihemoutin  tangible  form,  seem  fully  to  confirm  his  conclu- 
sions. It  may  be  inteiesting  here  lo  give  some  figures  from 
estimates  witlch  have  been  formed  as  to  the  world's  consump- 
tion in  railway  underframes.  In  England  there  are  (or  were 
at  the  time  the  estimate  was  made)  So,000  miles  of  railway, 
and  Ihe  published  statements  give  548,000  underframes,  or 
about  27  to  the  mile.  Taking  the  whole  railway  mileage  open 
at  the  time  for  the  whole  world,  excepting  England,  bo  far  as 
obtainable  from  published  stallstics  (principally  "  Bradshaw's 
Railway  Manual  ),  and  taking  the  number  of  underframes  of 
rolllug  stock  at  only  10  to  the  mile,  and  adding  the  sum  so 
obtained  to  the  known  number  of  underframes  on  English 
railways,  we  get  a  total  of  8.150,000.  We  assume  the  death- 
rate  at  6  per  cent.;  there  would  be  157,500  new  underframes 
required  esch  year,  or  over  one  evtry  10  minutes.  The  plan 
upon  which  the  new  work;  have  been  laid  out  Iq  lo  produce 
one  undertramc  every  10  minutes. 

It  has  no  doubt  often  puzzled  engineers  unconnected  with 
railway  matters— for  Instance,  the  designers  of  steel  torpedo 
boats,  how  it  la  that  wood  has  managed  lo  hold  Its  own  for  so 
long  In  the  construction  of  underlrames.  There  are,  however, 
virtues  In  wood  which  do  not  appear  on  the  surface,  and  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  application  of  Iron  and  steel  on  a  whole- 
sale scale.  Mr.  Pox,  having  taken  the  bicycle  as  hla  proto- 
type, naturally  elected  to  stand  or  fall  bv  steel.  He  came  to 
the  conclusion  tl»t  where  members  haa  to  be  joined  they 
must  be  riveted  together  by  means  of  a  dange  stamped  in  one 
with  the  solid  metal,  and  that  the  use  of  angle  Irons  riveted  on 
must  be  abandoned.  It  may  be  said  generallv,  therefore,  that 
Poi's  system  consists  mainly  of  aangSng  steei  plates  into  vari- 
ous forms.  The  most  usual  required  tor  underframes  la  that 
of  a  plain  channel  section  with  ends,  or.  In  other  words,  a 
trough  form  ;  so  that  while  in  cross  section  the  form  dlffeia 
little  from  that  of  an  ordinary  rolled  channel  bar,  the  blank  is 
solid,  flanged  all  round,  both  at  the  sides  and  ends.  In  this 
way,  when  two  bara  are  Joined  together,  nothing  further  is 
required  lor  attachment  but  the  necessary  holla  or  rivets  :  the 
latter  being  preferable,  a4.nuta  are  liable  to  shake  loose.  The 
abandonment  of  angle  irons  as  a  means  of  attachment  enables 
a  considerable  saving  to  be  made  in  weight,  and  greatly  re- 
duces the  number  of  separate  pieces.  It  will  be  evident  that 
It  is  by  no  meana  necessary  thai  all  Joints  should  be  made  at 
right  angles  ;  when  required,  they  can  be  made  at  various 
degrees  of  inclination. 
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Where  pieces  which  maj  be  called  arnglee,  or  which  corre- 
spond to  ADgles,  can  be  used  wiih  advaotage  In  building  up 
the  patent  underframea,  they  are  of  large  size,  and  may  bin 
formed  out  of  plates  only  i  in.  Uiick.  In  this  way  a  saving  is 
made  of  SO  per  cent,  of  weight  over  that  required  for  similar 
angles  or  knees  formed  in  the  usual  way  ;  at  the  same  time 
there  ia  no  loss  of  Strength.  The  aystem  of  preaaing  thin 
plates  also  adapts  itsell  very  readily  to  the  cumbinatioD  of 
separate  parts  ;  thus,  a  wagon  or  carriage  headstock  ma^  be 
made  which  can  be  riveted  in  the  flanges  of  every  other  piece 
abutting  upon  tt ;  in  tills  way  there  is  no  occasion  for  the 
numerous  angle  irons,  gussets  and  knees  used  In  the  more 
ordinary  forms  of  construction.  With  respect  to  the  strength 
of  frames  produced,  it  may  here  be  stated  that  a  small 
bogie  frame,  weighing  738  lbs.,  was  recently  tested,  and  slood 
a  load  of  24  tons  without  deflection  ;  it  was  not  until  the  load 
was  increaaed  to  a  total  of  65  tons,  10  cwt.,  2  qr.  that  deforma- 
tion took  place.  The  flanges  then  were  bent  or  deformed,  but 
there  was  neither  crack  nor  flaw  In  the  metal,  nor  did  the  riv- 
eting give  way,  and  the  parts  could  with  ease  and  trifling  e)t- 
Knse  be  restor^  to  their  original  form.  This  test  was  made 
dead  weight  piled  on  the  bogie.  Another  lest  of  a  similar 
nature  was  made.  In  which  a  pair  of  American  bogles,  each 
weighing  813  lbs.,  bad  a  dead  weight  test-load  on  the  center- 
bar  of  both  bogies  of  130.188  lbs.  There  was  no  deQection  or 
defonflation  of  any  kind,  tlie  test  gauges  pointing  to  zeio. 
The  bolster  springs  were  pressed  elose,  metal  to  metal. 

This  systrm  of  building  up  frames  admits  of  duplication  of 
parts  being  carried  to  great  perfection.  A  design  being  once 
decided  upon,  the  manner  in  which  the  various  parts  are 
molded  insures  exact  Himilitude,  and  the  necessary  holes  arc 
apaced  with  precision  by  means  of  templates.  The  manufac- 
turers claim  that  frames  can  be  built  up  to  given  dimensions 
with' the  utmost  nicety,  the  various  parts  square  and  true  with 
each  other,  and  the  dimensions  over  all  as  exact  as  If  the 
pieces  had  been  planed  to  size.  The  result  Is  a  structure 
which  cannot  be  destroyed  unless  by  violent  collision  or  sim- 
ilar accident.  In  ordinary  cases,  however.  If  a  bar  become 
bent  it  mar  be  put  right  by  an  ordinary  smith  ;  but,  suppowng 
a  piece  is  bent  out  of  shape  so  badly  as  to  become  useless,  the 
makers  undertake  to  supp1;r  a  duplicate  that  will  fit  properly 
If  the  other  parts  are  uninjured.  From  the  character  of  the 
material,  fractores  are  extremely  unlikely  to  be  produced  even 
by  collli^oD,  as  the  fianges  can  be  beaten  down  close  without 
cracking. 

Those  who  have  had  experience  of  the  pressing  of  metal 
sheets  Into  hollow  forms  will  easily  understand  that  It  Is  no 
easy  matter  to  obtain  parts  such  as  those  shown  in  our  illus- 
tration with  a  gauge  of  metal  unifonn  throughout.  To  stamp 
single  trough  sections  would  be  a  comparatively  eaay  mat- 
ter, but  this  would  necessitate  the  riveting  on  of  angle  attach- 
mpnt  pieces,  a  mode  of  procedure  which  is  diametrically  op- 
posed to  Fox's  system,  and  the  avoidance  of  which  consti. 
lutes  the  great  merit  of  his  plan.  The  rectangular  trough, 
tliere tore,  has  to  be  provided  with  ends  stamped  out  aoliaat 
one  operation  with  the  rest.  To  encompass  this,  the  die  and 
mold,  or  "the  tools,"  as  they  are  called,  have  to  be  very 
nicely  proportioned.  Oreat  exactitude,  which  can  only  be 
attained  by  much  experience,  has  to  be  observed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  upper  edge  of  the  moid.  Tbis  has  to  be  of  a  con- 
tour which  will  cause  the  proper  flow  of  metal  to  the  part  re- 
quired. It  Is  further  necessary  that  the  edges  of  the  trough, 
which  Is  to  form  a  member  of  the  caniage  frame,  should  be 
fair  and  even,  without  one  part  standing  up  above  another, 
otherwise  a  certain  amount  of  machining,  in  the  shape  of  saw- 
ing oB  or  otherwise,  would  be  necessary,  and  this  would  natu- 
raUy  add  greatly  to  the  expense. 

Th«  strips  of  steel,  bar  and  plate,  which  form  the  blanks 
from  which  the  trougtis  aie  pressed,  contain  exactly  the 
amount  of  metal  required  for  the  flnished  piece.  They  are 
placed  !n  a  furnace  and  brought  to  the  required  temperalure 
lor  pressing— viz.,  a  fair  red  heat.  They  are  then  placed  flat 
upoD  the  female  mold  in  the  hydraulic  press,  the  Isble  of 
which  rises  until  the  dies  have  duly  entered  the  mold,  thus 
forcing  the  flat  plate  into  the  required  shape.  II  one  were  to 
attempt  to  perform  such  an  operalion  as  ibis,  say,  with  a  piece 
of  paper  or  a  sheet  of  cold  metal,  the  surfaces  would  be 
doubled  over  each  other,  supposing,  oi  course,  the  material 
were  sufficiently  tough  for  rupture  not  to  take  place.  In  the 
present  case,  however,  were  there  any  doubling  over  of  the 
metal,  there  would  be  obviously  a  weak  place  ;  but  doubling 
over  Is  absolutely  prevented,  for  the  clearance  or  space  between 
the  die  and  mold  U  exactly  the  same  as  the  thickness  of  the 
metal  strip,  which  in  turn  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
flnisbed  part.  It  will  be  evident,  therefore,  that  there  can  be 
no  folding  over  of  the  plate.  In  place  of  which  the  metal  Is 
made  to  flow  In  due  proportion,  so  as  to  All  every  part  of  the 
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space  between  the  tools,  which  space  is  of  exactly  the  same 
extent  as  that  of  the  cubic  capacity  of  the  blank.  The  proper 
flow  of  metal  is  induced,  as  already  stated,  by  the  contour  of 
the  top  edge  of  the  mold.  Whatever  doubling-over  tendency 
there  may  be  is  converted  into  end  pressure  in  lines  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  part,  or,  as  it  may  be  termed,  an  **  upset- 
ting" or  "  jumping**  action. 

It  may  ba  pointed  out  that  naval  architects  are  becoming 
strongly  alive  to  the  virtues  of  bending  over  or  flanging  plates 
in  the  building  of  steel  ships,  in  place  of  riveting  on  angles  or 
reverse  bars  ;  hydraulic  machines  of  large  size  are  now  being 
manufactured  for  this  purpose,  especially  in  the  case  of  bend- 
ing over  floor-plates  and  transverse  divisions  for  double  bot- 
toms. It  is  impossible,  however,  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
for  shipbuilders  to  have  at  their  command  such  beautifully 
designed  machines  and  such  accurately  worked-out  practice  as 
that  in  use  at  the  Leeds  Forge. 

It  should  be  stated  that  for  many  years  past  the  Great  West- 
ern Railway  have  used  steel  underframes  for  rolling  stock, 
but  these  are  not  pressed  in  the  manner  followed  by  the  Leeds 
Forge.  There  is,  however,  an  important  plant  at  Swindon 
for  constructing  these  underframes,  and  the  success  attained 
with  them  shows  that  steel  is  a  suitable  material  for  the  purpose. 

The  Leeds  Forge  Company  on  this  principle  are  the  same 
in  general  design.  The  railway  companies  specify  the  dimen- 
sions of  some  of  the  parts,  and  that  circumstance  naturally 
goes  far  to  determine  the  weight ;  but  the  Leeds  Forge  Com- 
pany very  emphatically  state,  as  the  result  of  experiment  and 
experience,  that  by  proper  distribution  and  formation  of  the 
parts,  and  by  the  use  of  suitable  material,  the  section  of  the 
bars  may  be  such  as  to  reduce  the  weight  of  an  underframe 
very  considerably,  as  compared  with  underframes  of  wood, 
iron  and  steel,  built  up  in  the  ordinary  way  with  channel  or 
other  bars,  fastened  together  by  meaus  of  angle  irons.  De- 
tails in  regaid  to  this  matter  will  be  given  later.  1  The  number 
of  separate  pieces  used  with  Fox's  system  is  said  to  be  less 
than  one-half  that  required  with  well-made  underframes  of 
the  present  ordinary  types.  In  all  types  of  wagons  with 
these  underframes  the  tares  are  less  than  half  the  gross  weight, 
including  the  wagons  and  full  load,  whereas  in  wooden  under- 
frames the  tare  seldom  approaches  so  low  as  half  the  gross 
weight.  The  reduction  in  weight  of  an  underframe  made  on 
this  principle  is  about  25  per  cent.,  as  compared  to  frames  of 
ordinary  channel  steel.  In  which  the  attachments  are  made  by 
angles,  gussets,  knees,  etc.  The  decrease  In  weight  is  not, 
however,  the  only  advantage,  for  there  is  an  increase  in 
strength  and  a  reduction  in  parts,  making  the  underframe 
simpler  to  construct,  as  already  referred  to.  An  instance  of 
this  may  be  given  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  railway,  where  com- 
petitive designs  were  invited  from  various  makers,  the  order 
going  to  the  Leeds  Forge.  In  the  stock  which  the  Company 
proposed  to  use  the  underframes  were  made  of  steel,  and  con- 
sisted of  68  pieces.  By  the  adoption  of  the  pressed  steel  un- 
derframes the  number  of  pieces  was  reduced  to  13  ;  the  weight 
at  the  same  time  was  reduced  from  19  cwt.,  8  qr.,  21  lbs.  to 
13  cwt.,  7  lbs.,  a  saving  of  between  6  cwt.  and  7  cwt.,  or  about 
35  per  cent.  In  addition  to  this  the  number  of  rivets  was  re- 
duced from  282  with  the  old  arrangement  to  104  with  the 
new  :  while  the  number  of  rivet-holes  was  brought  from  680 
to  220. 

Fig.  9,  page  262,  is  an  illustration  of  a  20  ton  truck,  with 
bogies  which  have  been  designed  to  compete  with  the  Ameri- 
can Diamond  bogie  design,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  type 
that  possessed  the  virtue  of  lightness  above  all  other  forms  of 
construction. 

One  of  the  earliest  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  pressed  steel 
underframes  was  the  late  Sir  Ceorge  Berkley.  President  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  ne  having  introduced  the 
system  largely  in  his  work  for  the  Natal  Qovernment  railways. 
The  pressed  steel  bogie  frames  have  been  in  use  on  the  Natal 
Government  Railway  since  1890,  and  orders  for  a  fresh  quan- 
tity were  repeated  a  short  time  ago  ;  the  gauge  is  8  ft.  6  in. 
On  the  Mexican  Railway,  of  which  Sir  Alexander  Reodal  is 
the  Consulting  Engineer;  the  pressed  steel  bogie  frames  have 
also  been  for  a  considerable  time  used. 

English  railway  engineers  have  been  reproached  with  having 
lost  sight  of  the  important  question  in  railway  economics,  of 
the  amount  of  non-paying  load  that  is  hauled  by  the  locomo- 
tives. Our  critics  say  that,  having  a  long  purse  to  draw  upon, 
our  engineers  have  not  troubled  themselves  to  do  the  i^est  that 
could  be  done  from  an  economical  point  of  view.  There  iA  no 
doubt  tliat  in  the  United  States  engineers  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  reducing  the  tare  of  wagons  in  terms  of  the  full 
load.  The  conditions  of  traffic  in  this  country  are  different  to 
those  of  America,  but  even  in  the  United  States  It  is  question- 
able whether  the  size  of  goods  wagons  has  not  been  carried  to 
an  undesirable  extent,  and   that  very  frequently  very  big 


trucks  are  run  with  comparatively  small  loads,  so  that  the 
actual  weight  of  wagons  as  compared  to  the  actual  weight  of 
goods  carried  is  sometimes  in  excess  of  that  of  English  rail- 
ways. In  this  country  we  are  bound  to  a  great  extent  to  our 
smaller  goods  wagons  by  the  nature  of  sidings,  etc.,  which 
are  not  suitable  for  long  wagons,  but  there  are  si^ns  of  change 
in  this  respect,  and  the  Manchester,  Sheffield  &  Lincolnshire 
Railway  are  woiking  in  this  direction.  Indian  railway  engi- 
neers have  of  late  turned  their  attention  largely  to  this  ques- 
tion of  dead  load,  and  they  look  forward  to  a  reduction  in  the 
weight  of  rolling  stock  to  enable  them  not  only  to  carry  the 
present  traffic,  but  to  provide  ^for  an  increase  of  traffic  for 
many  years  to  come,  using  only  the  existing  power  and  the 
present  permanent  way.  The  Leeds  Forge  have  constructed 
tor  Sir  George  B.  Bruce  a  number  of  carriage  underframes 
and  bogies,  which  have  been  sent  to  India,  and  also  some  open 
platform  wagons,  made  entirely  of  pressed  steel.— /^n^'n^^rtTi^. 

LOCOMOTIVE   FOR    LOCAL   TRAFFIC   ON   THE 
FLINT  &  PERE  MARQUETTE  RAILROAD. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Hatswell,  Master  Mechanic  of  the  Flint  &  P6re 
Marquette  Railway,  has  some  engines  .in  service  hauline  local 
passenger  trains  between  Saginaw  and  Bay  City,  in  which  only 
one  pair  of  drivers  is  used.  Our  full  page  illustration  on  page 
264  IS  a  reproduction  of  a  photograph  01  one  of  the  engines. 
The  side  elevation  shows  the  detail  of  construction.  These 
engines  are  doing  remarkably  good  work  in  the  passenger  ser- 
vice between  the  two  points  named,  hauling  trains  ranging 
from  two  to  six  cars  on  fast  schedule  time.  The  line  running 
from  Saginaw  to  Bay  City  is  a  branch,  and  is  operated  by  sepa- 
rate en^ea  from  those  working  the  main  line  traffic.  The 
engine,  as  shown,  is  a  double  ender.  It  is  easily  handled,  and 
has  the  neat  appearance  in  running  of  all  single-driver  engines, 
giving  perfect  satisfaction  in  the  service  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed. The  following  is  a  list  of  dimensions  and  detail  of 
the  engine : 

Kind  of  faelnaed Bltominouscoal. 

Qaugeofroad •••4'    S^' 

TotAi  estlnftted  weight  of  locomotive  in  working  order, 

indading  two  men  ..    80,000  lbs. 

Total  weight  on  driving-wheels 40,000  •• 

**     wheel  base,  including  tank 1 SO' 

Distance  from  center  of  main  drlvlng-wlieels  to  center  of 

cylinders ..10'    7^' 

Transverse  distance  from  the  center  of  one  cylinder  to  the 

center  of  the  other 6' 

Diameter  of  11.  P.  cylinder  and  stroke  of  piston IS'  x  82" 

Boriacontal  thickness  of  piston  over  piston-head  and  fol- 
lower plate ,v_  5" 

Kind  of  piston  packing Dunbar. 

Diameter  of  pi8ton-roa •    *...         m' 

Sijce  of  steam-port 1^' x  14* 

*'    "ezhanstport a^' X  14" 

Greatest  travel  of  slide  valve tW 

Outside  lap  of  slide  valve {%' 

Inside  lap  of  slide  valve A" 

Throw  or  upper  end  of  reverse  lever  lW>m  full  ^ar  forward 

to  full  gear  backward,  measured  on  the  chord  of  the  arc 

of  the  reach  rod-pin  throw  14H' 

Sectional  area  of  opening  in  each  steam  pipe  connected 

with  cylinders 15.9sq.  in. 

Sectional  area  of  opening  in  each  exhaust  pipe  connected 

with  cylinders 28.75  sq.  in. 

Diameter  ot  driving-wheels  outside  of  tires 67^' 

**         '' front  truck-wheels 80" 

"         "  tank  *'  83" 

Size  of  main  driving-axle  jonmaK  diameter V 

'^    '•*■  tmck  axle  Journals,  diameter 6* 

''    '*  main  crank-pin  journals,  diameter  and  length 8^'  X  3^' 

Length  of  driving  springs,  measured  from  center  to  center 

orhangers K,''^* 

Description  of  boiler Belpalre. 

Inside  diameter  of  smallest  boiler  ring 8'    7K' 

Material  of  barrel  of  boiler H'«teel. 

Thickness  of  plates  in  barrel  of  boiler .W 

Kind  of  horizontal  seams Lap  triple  riveted 

"     **  circumferential  seams "double    " 

Material  of  tubes •»  welded  iron. 

Number   "      "    188 

Diameter  of  tubes  outside ^ 

Distance  between  centers  of  tubes ^H' 

Length  of  tubes  over  tube  plates 11'    1' 

*^      "  flre-box 4'    6" 

Width  of  flre-box 2'  10' 

Depth**       "       6'2^- 

Water  ppace,  side  of  the  flre-box 4* 

'*       "       back  of  flre-box 4" 

"       *•       front  of  flre-box B" 

Material  of  outside  shell  of  flre-box Steel. 

Thickness  of  plates  of  outside  shell  of  flre-box %' 

Material  of  inside  flre-box Steel. 

Thickness  of  plates  inside  of  flre-box 

**  **       **     back  end  of  flre-box... 

"  **  crown  plate.... .» 

Material  of  tube-plates ,. .  Steel. 

Thickness  of  front  tnbe  plates fi' 

"  back  tube  plates H'     . 

«                   1*1*,  J  Stoy  bolts  4X' 

How  crown  plate  Is  stayed •[     pftch. 

Diameter  of  dome 80'  outside. 

Heightof  dome 2*  10"  inside. 
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Mazimam  working  iiressore  per  sq.  in  130  lbs. 

'^^'^ott^o { ss5?sj"gj:t:2 

Width  of  opening  between  bars  ^* 

Grate  Biirf ace 12.51  nq.  ft. 

Heating  surface  in  fire-box &4.40 

of  the  inside  of  tubed 708.88 

Total  heatlufir  surface 786.87 

Kind  of  blast  nozzle Slnglv. 

Diameter  of  blast  noxzle sy^' 

SmatleHt  inside  diameter  of  chimney    16* 

Height  from  top  of  rails  to  top  of  chimney 12'    9' 

"      *•    "      "    "  center  of  boiler «'    . 

Distance  from  center  to  center  of  truck:  wheels  of  tender. . .  5'    6' 

H  ater  capacity  of  Uink  (m  ^Ilons  of  !231  en.  in.) 1.900. 

Coal  capacity  of  tender  or  fuel-bin 2  tons. 

Total  wheel  base  of  engine  and  tender  over  all 4t'    V 


ELECTftIC  POWER  INSTALLATIONS  IN  ENGI 
NEERING  AND  IRON  WORKS. 


At  the  incetiDg  of  the  Cleveland  lostitution  of  .EDgineers  on 
the  9th  inst..  at  Middleborough,  Mr.  J.  Phillips  Bedson,  of 
the  new  Cleveland  Wire  &  Iron  Works,  Middlcborougb,  read 
a  paper  by  Mr.  D.  Selby  Bigge,  of  Newcastlc-on-Tyne,  on  this 
subject.  The  following  is  an  abstract :  The  author  said  that 
electricity  had  for  many  years  come  under  the  notice  of  civil, 
mechanical,  and  general  engineers  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  tills  had 
been  in  connection  with  lighting.  For  some  four  or  five  years 
electricity  had  been  employed  as  a  motive  power  inconnectioD 
with  mining  operations,  such  as  hauling,  winding,  pumping, 
ventilating,  coal-cutting,  drilling,  and  otlier  minor  uses.  The 
application  of  electric  power  had,  therefore  been  confined 
cii icily  to  what  might  be  called  long-distance  transmission  ;  in 
some  cases  over  many  miles,  as  in  the  case  of  mining  work  or 
traction.  The  general  tendency  had  been  to  consider  the  ap- 
plication of  electric  power  in  those  cases  only  where  tlie  power 
had  to  l)e  conveyed  a  considerable  distance.  The  writer  de- 
sired in  his  paper  to  draw  tlie  attention  of  engineers  to  short- 
distance  transmission  or  concentration  of  power.  In  order 
fullv  to  grasp  this  idea,  he  would  take  the  case  of  any  large 
engineering  works  in  which  the  motive  power  was  derived 
from  a  number  of  scattered  and  auxiliary  steam-engines,  which 
in  some  cases  were  used  for  driving  shafting  in  fitting  shops, 
and  in  other  cases  were  applied  to  various  machine  tools, 
winches,  traveling  cranes,  overhead  cranes,  hot  saws,  cold 
saws,  rolls,  forge  blowers,  punching  and  shearing  machines, 
straightening  machines,  planing  machines  and  the  numberless 
other  apparatus  which  were  daily  employed  in  engineering 
establishments.  Cases  Were  often  found  in  which  numbers  of 
pumping  and  shearing  machines  were  driven  by  means  of  belts 
and  pulleys,  receivins:  their  power  through  long  lines  of  main 
shafting  and  countershafting.  In  many  cases  the  boilers  neces- 
saiy  for  producing  steam  for  all  these  engines,  were  situated 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  them,  and  the  steam  had  to  be 
conveyed  through  long  lengths  of  pipe.  The  boilers,  instead 
of  being  all  concentrated  together  in  one  battery,  were  scat- 
tered about  the  works.  Such  were  the  conditions  daily  met 
with  when  looking  through  engineering  establishments. 

The  writer  then  set  himself  to  show  how  short-distance  elec- 
tric pow^er  installation  could  be  advantageously  adooted.  and 
what  great  economies  could  be  realized  by  a  concentration  of 
all  that  scattered  power. 

1.  Taking  the  case  of  separate  engines  for  driving  individual 
machinery,  it  would  readily  be  admitted  by  all  engineers  that 
much  better  steam  economy  could  be  obtained  from  the  em- 
ployment of  one  large  highly  efficient  engine  than  from  a  large 
number  of  small  engines,  which  for  many  reasons  were  not  of 
so  efilcient  a  character,  the  steam  consumption  in  each  of  the 
small  engines  being  proportionately  four  to  six  times  greater 
than  it  would  be  in  a  large  engine  of  a  triple-expansion  con- 
densing type. 

2.  Taking  the  case  of  a  machine  shop  driving  off  shafting, 
there  was  considerable  loss  incurred  in  transmitting  power 
through  long  lines  of  mains  and  counter  shafting  with  all  the 
attendant  gear  wheels,  bearings,  pulleys,  belts,  etc.,  this  loss 
varying  from  20  per  cent,  up  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  power 
transmitted. 

3.  The  disadvantage  of  having  boilers  at  long  distances  from 
the  engines  they  had  to  drive  did  not  need  to  be  recounted, 
nor  the  inconvenience  of  liaving  boilers  scattered  about,  and 
the  inefficiency  of  working  at  a  low  pressure. 

All  these  disadvantages  could  be  obviated  by  a  well-consid- 
ered application  of  electric  power.  The  writer  proceeded  to 
demonstrate  the  way  in  which  this  could  be  realized.  The 
first  thing  would  be  to  find  out  the  individual  power  of  all  the 
steam-engines  in  the  works  and  the  total  H.P.     liaving  arrived 
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at  the  unit  of  power  to  adopt,  the  next  tliiag  was  the  site  that 
the  geaeratlQg  plant  should  occupy.  If  iu  the  neighborhood 
of  a  river  or  other  water,  tlie  plant  should  be  placed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  afford  every  facility  for  condensing  purposes, 
and  if  waste  furnace  gases  were  available  the  plant  should  be 
placed  80  that  the  boilers  would  derive  full  benefit  from  gas 
drlng.  The  site  need  not  necessarily  be  in  the  works  at  all,  as 
distances  not  exceeding  half  a  mile,  or  even  a  mile,  were,  elec- 
trically speaking,  not  of  great  importance  when  compared  with 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  gas  firing  and  condensing. 
The  next  question  to  be  considered  was  what  form  of  engine 
and  dynamo  should  be  adopted  for  generating  the  electric 
power.  The  boilers  should  work  at  high  pressure— 150  lbs. 
up  to  180  lbs  — the  engine  should  be  triple-expansion,  and  be 
coupled  direct  to  a  dynamo  capable  of  giving  out  a  power 
equal  to  the  full  output  of  the  engine.  F&  would  assume  this 
to  be  500  H.P.  With  dynamos  of  this  size  and  power  there 
would  be  three  types  of  engines  to  select  from,  running  at 
three  different  speeds  :  First,  a  horizontal  Corliss  engine,  run 
ning  at  80  revolutions  per  minute,  and  coupled  direct  to  a 
dynamo,  of  which  the' armature  would  form  the  fly-wheel  of 
the  engine  ;  second,  an  engine  of  the  triple-expansion  marine 
vertical  tvpe,  also  coupled  direct  to  the  aynamo,  and  running 
at  a  speed  of  150  to  180  revolutions  a  minute  ;  and,  third,  an 
engine  of  the  high  speed  electric  lighting,  or  Willans  type,  and 
running  at  a  speed  of  300  revolutions  per  minute,  fn  any  of 
the  above  named  cases  the  electric  power  should  be  generated 
for  not  more  than  1^  lbs.  of  coal  per  indicated  H.P.  The  cur- 
rent would  then  be  led  from  the  generating  dynamo  to  a  main 
switch-board  in  the  engine-house  itself,  and  by  circuits  would 
be  brought  back  from  the  various  motors  about  the  works  to 
this  one  central  board,  in  which  measuring  instruments  would 
be  placed  so  that  the  attendants  in  charge  could  see  at  a  glance 
what  each  individual  motor  or  set  of  motors  in  the  works  was 
doing  at  any  time  of  the  day  01  night.  The  cables  from  the 
main  board  should  be  taken  to  minor  distributing  boards,  or 
sub-stations,  If  the  works  were  of  any  very  great  extent,  and 
further  branched  off  again  to  the  different  motors.  The  cables, 
in  some  instances,  would  be  run  overhead,  and  in  others  in 
culverts  or  channels  underground.  It  was  most  important 
that  the  motors,  etc.,  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible. 
Where  necessary  each  machine  tool  could  be  provided  with  its 
own  electric  light. 

In  works  not  exceeding  800  yds.  in  length,  the  efficiency  of 
such  a  plant  would  be  made  up  as  under :  Loss  in  main  gen- 
erating dynamo,  7  per  cent. ;  in  mains,  3  per  cent. ;  in  motors, 
15  per  cent. :  total  efficiency,  75  per  cent. 

with  an  ideal  electric- power  installation  there  would  be 
self-contained  electric  machine  tools,  in  which  the  motor  would 
be  embodied  as  part  of  the  machine ;  but  in  existing  works 
this  was  difficult  to  realize,  and  the  method  was  either  to  drive 
b^  belt  on  to  existing  fly-wheels,  or  else  couple  the  motors 
direct  by  means  of  gearing. 

The  very  small  loss  in  distributing  the  power  through  cables 
was  a  matter  which  must  be  evident  to  all  engineers,  when 
compared  side  by  side  with  long  lengths  of  shafting  or  of 
steam-pipe,  in  which  condensation  and  loss  of  power  were 
bound  to  take  place.  Considerable  economy  in  wages  could 
be  effected  by  the  application  of  electric  power,  especially  in 
works  where  there  were  a  number  of  boifers  scattered  about. 
These  scattered  boilers  could  generally  be  entirely  done  away 
with,  and  replaced  bv  one  or  two  large  high-pressure  boilers 
adjoining  the  generating  plant. 

In  establishments  where  the  W3rk  was  of  an  intermittent 
character,  electricitv  was  particularl v  applicable.  Under  pres- 
ent circumstances  large  numbers  of  outlying  machines  were 
kept  constantly  running  whether  in  operation  or  not.  These 
took  almost  as  much  steam  when  running  light  as  when  doing 
their  work.  The  amount  of  coal  wasted  during  the  year  in 
keeping  idle  machinery  running  was  very  considerable.  A. 
large  proportion  of  this  waste  could  be  avoided  by  the  use  of 
electric  motors  which  cuuld  be  svvitched  on  or  off  instantane- 
ously. 

Another  very  practical  application  of  electricity  was  the 
driving  of  all  forms  of  cranes  and  winches.  Almost  every 
modern  crane  in  America  was  electrically  driven — at  any  rate 
in  those  places  where  electric  current  was  available. 

A  further  advantage  of  electric  power  was  the  small  size 
and  weight  of  the  motors  themselves  and  their  foundations. 

As  to  the  cost  of  the  up-keep,  for  installations  of  300  H.P. 
and  upward,  it  would  be  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital 
outlay,  though  with  care  and  attention  it  should  not  exceed 
8  per  cent.;  the  bearings,  brushes,  and  commutators  were  the 
only  wearing  parts  of  a  dynamo  or  motor.  There  was  hardly 
any  depreciation  in  the  copper  cables,  and  copper  would  gen- 
erally find  its  value.  Switching  apparatus  required  seldom 
renewing  if  properly  constructed. 


Where  electricity  had  b3cn  applied  to  old  works,  and  the 
generating  plant  was  not  of  Quch  a  character  as  would  be 
found  in  an  entirelv  new  works,  economies  from  30  to  GO  per 
cent,  had  been  obtained  in  the  coal  consumption,  entirely  due 
to  the  electrical  distribution  of  the  power.  The  writer  thought 
that  it  was  almost  the  duty  of  an  engineer  who  wished  for 
economical  working  results  to  study  the  application  of  electric 
power  when  extending  or  remodelling  old  works  or  building 
new  ones. 

Tbe  writer  mentioned  that  three  large  works  in  Middlebor- 
ough  had  already  adopted  or  were  adopting  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity as  a  motive  power,  and  several  other  manufacturers  had 
the  matter  under  consideration.  He  expected  that  within  the 
next  five  months  nearly  1,000  H  P.  of  electric  power  would  be 
running  in  Middleborough,  and  this  was  far  in  advance  of 
what  had  been  done  in  any  other  town  in  this  country.  As 
regarded  the  application  of  electric  power,  the  American  and 
contlneutal  manufacturers  were  perhaps  far  ahead  of  ours. 
In  Belgium  and  Germanv  large  works  were  operated  exclu- 
sively by  electricity,  and  had  been  running  for  three  years 
with  very  remarkable  results  as  regarded  economv.  Theie 
was  no  great  difficulty  in  constructing  dynamos  of  almost  any 
size.  The  largest  that  had  been  constructed  was  a  2,000-H.P. 
multipolar  dynamo,  built  by  the  General  Electric  Company, 
of  New  York.  It  was  employed  in  running  the  Intramural 
Railway  at  the  World's  Fair,  and  was  coupled  direct  to  a  com- 
pound condensing  Corliss  engine.  It  weighed  35  tons,  and  the 
efficiency  obtainra  was  96  per  cent. — Th^  Engineer. 


MEETING  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  AMERI 
CAN  SOCIETY  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS. 


The  Use  of  Water-Tube  Boilers  in  the  Navy. 


By  Walter  M.  McFarland,  Past  Assistant  Engineer, 

U.  S.  N. 


Having  been  honored  by  the  Committee  which  is  in  charge 
of  these  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society  with  an  invitation 
to  prepare  a  few  remarks  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  water-tube  boilers,  with  special  reference  to 
their  use  in  the  Navy,  I  have  pleasure  in  complying ;  but 
must  state  at  the  outset  that  the  request  came  at  a  time  when 
pressure  of  other  matters  did  not  give  me  the  leisure  necessary 
to  go  into  the  subject  as  caref  ullv  as  I  might  have  wished. 

In  this  matter  of  water- tube  boilers  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  type  known  as  tubulous  or  coil  boilers,  merely  mention- 
ing that  years  ago  a  water-tube  boiler,  invented  by  Engineer- 
in-Chief  Martin  of  the  Navy,  was  in  use  for  some  years  and 
gave  satisfaction.  This,  however,  was  a  shell  boiler,  and  its 
weight  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  fire  tubular  boilers,  so 
that  it  does  not  come  properly  in  the  category  we  propose  to 
discuss. 

It  may  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  coll  boilers  possess  certain 
advantages  which  recommend  them  for  use  in  naval  vessels, 
and  would  make  their  adoption  a  cert  inty  but  for  one  or  two 
features.  From  their  successful  use  naval  designers  have  had 
their  ultimate  adoption  in  mind  and  have  watched  the  develop- 
ment with  the  greatest  interest.  In  our  own  Navy  extended 
experiments  were  made  by  Boards  of  Naval  Engineers  under 
the  direction  of  that  great  engineer  Isherwood  on  the  Herre  - 
hoff  bollei,  so  that  full  information  was  possessed  in  this  re- 
spect. Experience  with  them,  however,  was  not  such  as  to 
warrant  their  adoption  for  use  in  large  vessels. 

The  advantages  offered  by  coil  boilers  for  naval  vessels  may 
be  stated  as  follows  : 

Reduction  of  weight  of  boiler  and  contained  water. 

Adaptation  to  very  high  pressures. 

Safetv  against  disastrous  explosion. 

Raplaity  of  raising  steam. 

Freedom  from  injury  due  to  forced  combustion. 

Facility  in  renewal  when  worn  ouL 

Against  these  advantages  is  to  be  set : 

Greater  injury  by  corrosion. 
-  More  care  required  in  feeding. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  it  were  not  for  the  trouble  due  to  cor- 
rosion, there  would  be  hardly  anything  to  be  said  against  the 
coil  boiler,  for  the  difficulty  sometimes  due  to  feeding  is  a 
matter  of  training  of  the  attendants.    A  friend  recently  wrote 
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me  in  regard  to  the  boilers  of  the  Monterey,  where  each  fire- 
room  has  two  Ward  boilers  and  one  cylindrical :  "  One  feed- 
pump can  be  made  to  supply  both  Ward  and  Scotch  boiler  in 
battery,  but  every  chump  who  calls  himself  a  water  tender 
can't  do  it." 

;;  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  elaborate  the  advantages,  but  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  reduction  of  weight  is  the  greatest. 
For  the  last  10  years  the  demand  on  the  designer  of  naval 
machinery  for  increased  power  on  reduced  weight  has  been 
growing  stronger,  and  although  forced  draft  does  materially 
reduce  the  boiler  weight,  it  has  not  been^n  unmixed  blessing. 
When  we  reflect  that  coil  boilers  weigh  less  than  half  as  much 
as  cylindrical  ones  for  the  same  power,  and  that  they  can  be 
forced  to  any  extent  without  danger  of  injury,  we  see  how 
desirable  the  coil  boiler  becomes. 

*  As  in  the  case  with  many  other  improvements  in  steam 
machinery,  the  Navy  has  followed  rather  than  led  outside 
practice.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  hard  to  understand  when 
we  reflect  that  the  oflScers  charged  with  the  carrying  out  of 
Government  work  have  not  the  free  hand  of  those  in  civil 
life.  A  designing  engineer  frequently  has  unusual  opportuni- 
ties given  him  hj  the  fact  that  some  ^acht  owner  demands 
exceptional  speed,  and  is  willing  to  sacrifice  almost  evcrvthing 
to  attain  it.  Such  a  case  would  offer  a  splendid  opening  for 
the  trial  of  a  tubulous  boiler. 

In  1885  the  late  Admiral  Simpson  of  the  Navy,  who  had 
been  President  of  the  Naval  Advisory  Board,  4n  an  inaugural 
address  as  President  of  the  Naval  Institute,  made  the  remark 
that  the  great  necessity  for  improvement  in  naval  vessels  was 
in  reduction  of  weight  of  machinery,  and  that  he  thought  it 
lay  in  the  direction  of  using  HerreshofF  boilers  rather  than 
those  of  the  ordinary  shell  type.  He  doubtless  selected  the 
Herreshoff  boiler  for  the  reason  that  some  launches  with  this 
boiler  had  been  used  in  the  Navy,  and  it  was  the  only  one 
with  which  he  was  familiar.  In  that  Society  it  was  not  con- 
sidered the  proper  thing  to  discuss  or  criticise  the  inaugural 
address  of  the  President,  so  that  no  reply  was  made  to  the  re- 
mark at  the  time,  as  could  verv  readily  have  been  done  ;  but 
at  an  adjourned  meeting  which  I  attended,  Passed  Assistant 
Engineer  Eafer,  then  attached  to  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engi- 
neering, did  discuss  the  subject  in  an  informal  way,  and  he 
remarked  that  the  Engineer-in  Chief  of  the  Navy,  who  was 
then  Mr.  Charles  H.  Loring,  who  has  since  been  President  of 
our  Society,  was  fully  alive  to  the  promise  of  tubulous  boilers, 
but  that  he  was  not  willing  to  stake  his  professional  reputa- 
tion on  their  success  by  powering  a  vessel  of  any  size  with 
them.  He  was  perfectly  willing,  Mr.  Eafer  said,  to  advocate 
their  adoption  experimentally  on  a  small  vessel,  but  it  must 
be  understood  that  it  was  an  experiment ;  and  he  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  very  easy  matter  for  people  who 
had  no  responsibility  attending  their  recommendations  to  ad- 
vise certain  lines  of  action,  while  the  ones  on  whom  the  re- 
sponsibility came  were  necessarily  compelled  to  be  more  con- 
servative. 

I  Not  very  long  after  this  a  test  of  a  Ward  launch  boiler  was 
made  by  a  Board  of  Naval  Engineers.  Mr.  Ward  having  offered 
his  boiler  for  test  and  agreed  to  defray  the  expenses,  and  this 
test  showed  excellent  results,  both  as  reganis  economy  of 
evaporation  and  power  for  a  given  wei&^ht.  Herreshoff  boilers 
had  been  used,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  naval  launches  for 
some  time,  but  they  were  not  entirely  satisfactory  in  every 
respect  and  had  not  been  generally  adopted.  The  test  of  the 
Ward  boiler  gave  information  of  a  type  of  boiler  adapted  to 
all  the  requirements  of  naval  purposes,  and  in  1888  several  of 
them  were  fitted  to  naval  launches.  Their  success  was  verv 
marked,  and  since  that  time  no  new  boats  have  been  built 
which  have  not  been  fitted  with  coil  boilers,  although  other 
types  besides  the  Ward  have  been  used,  a  number  ot  Towne 
boilers  having  been  fitted,  and  also  one  or  more  each  bv  Rob- 
erts and  Almy.  Our  experience  with  the  Ward  boiler  hns 
been  more  extended  than  with  any  of  the  others,  and  I  have 
heard  a  number  of  officers  who  have  had  experience  with  it 
in  different  portions  of  the  globe  testify  uniformly  to  their 
entire  satisfaction  with  it. 

^  About  1888  the  Navv  Department  made  a  contract  with  the 
Herreshofffl  to  build  the  Gushing,  and  the  design  in  every  re- 
spect was  left  to  them.  At  first  it  was  the  intention  to  use 
Herreshoff  boilers,  but  subsequently  that  firm,  having  ac- 
quired the  control  of  the  Thorneycroft  patents  for  this  coun- 
try, requested  and  obtained  permission  to  use  Thorneycroft 
boilers  in  the  Cfushing.  In  the  early  part  of  1890  the  Guehing 
was  tested  officially,  after  having  l^n  given  a  number  of 
private  tests  by  the  builders.  The  official  test  as  well  as  tbe 
others  were  very  satisfactory,  and  showed  the  boilers  to  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  the  case  with  neat  satisfaction.  In  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Society  of  Naval  Engineers  for  1802, 
Chief  Engineer  Isherwood  has  written  an  article  about  the 


Gushing,  which  gives  an  extended  account  of  the  boat  and  all 
her  various  trials. 

In  the  fall  of  1800  a  series  of  tests  of  one  of  the  boilers  of 
the  Gushing  was  conducted  by  a  Board  of  Naval  Engineers 
under  the  Presidency  of  Chief  Engineer  Loring,  and  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  information  obtained.  A  cony  of  the  re- 
port of  this  Board  was  published  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Steam  Engineering  for  1801. 

In  1888  Engineerin-Chief  Melville  of  the  Navy  urged  upon 
the  Secretary  tbe  importance  of  experiments  on  a  large  scale, 
to  determine  the  suitability  of  tubulous  boilers  for  use  as  a 
part  or  all  of  the  boiler  power  of  our  naval  vessels,  and  in 
accordance  with  his  recommendation  the  Secretary  sent  out 
an  invitation  to  all  the  builders  of  coil  boilers  in  this  country, 
inviting  them  to  submit  plans  and  prices  to  meet  specifications 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Department.  Some  15  or  20 
replies  were  received,  and  in  1880  an  invitation  was  sent  to  the 
makers  of  those  boilers  which  appeared  adapted,  asking  them 
to  suggest  a  time  when  thev  would  be  ready  to  have  their 
boilers  tried.  Four  of  the  firms  who  had  previously  replied 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  but  only  two  of  them 
actually  submitted  boilers  for  trial,  Mr.  William  Cowles  and 
Mr.  Charles  Ward.  A  boiler  made  by  each  of  these  gentlemen 
was  tested  by  a  Board  of  Naval  Engineers  under  the  Presi- 
dency of  Chief  Engineer  Loring,  and  the  report  giving  the 
results  was  published  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam 
Engineering  for  1800. 

As  a  resiut  of  this  competitive  test  the  boiler  submitted  by 
Mr.  Ward  was  adjudged  to  have  given  the  best  performance, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  proposition  under 
which  the  tests  were  made  a  contract  was  concluded  with  him 
for  supplying  boilers  for  the  (J.  8.  S.  Monterey,  to  furnish  the 
steam  for  4,200  H.P.  in  triple-expansion  engines.  The  trial 
of  the  Monterey  took  place  in  1802,  and  the  boilers  gave  a  very 
good  account  of  themselves,  the  engineer  officers  who  attended 
the  trial  speaking  in  the  Mghest  terms  of  their  creditable  per- 
formance. The  trial  of  the  Monterey  was  not  in  ever^  respect 
a  complete  success,  because  the  H.P.  of  the  machmery  fell 
slightly  below  that  required  by  the  contract,  and  in  explana- 
tions as  to  the  cause  of  this  deficiency  there  was  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  There  was  no  means  of  telling  certainly  how 
much  steam  was  supplied  by  each  kind  of  boiler  (there  being 
two  single-ended  cylindrical  fire  tubular  boilers  besides  the 
four  Ward  boilers).  The  naval  engineers  who  were  present 
attributed  the  failure  to  attain  the  H.P.  to  lack  of  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  firemen,  while  I  have  understood  that  engineers 
connected  with  the  Union  Iron  Works,  who  built  the  vessel 
and  all  the  machinery  except  the  Ward  boilers,  thought  that 
the  trouble  was  partly  due  to  the  coil  boilers.  They  thought 
this  was  not  due  to  any  defect  in  the  boilers  themselves,  but 
to  the  fact  that  their  position  in  the  ship  was  such  that  it  was 
difficult  to  clean  the  fires  and  keep  them  in  the  best  possible 
condition,  and  that  on  this  account  there  was  a  falling  off. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  this  trial  that  a  very 
high  air  pressure  was  used  at  times,  as  much  as  4  in.  of  water, 
and  although  some  leaky  tubes  were  developed  in  the  cylin- 
drical boilers,  the  coil  boilers  showed  no  signs  of  injury  in 
any  respect,  and  after  the  trial  were  as  tight  as  before. 

This  comprises  the  actual  experience  in  use  in  our  own  Navy 
up  to  date.  The  Ericsson,  a  sister  torpedo  boat  to  the  Gushing 
with  a  few  changes,  now  building  at  .the  Iowa  Iron  Works,  is 
to  have  Thorneycroft  boilers,  while  four  third-class  torpedo 
boats  for  the  Maine  and  ihe^Texas  are  to  have  Mosher  boilers. 

In  a  design  elaborated  at  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering 
last  year,  coil  boilers  in  connection  with  cylindrical  are  to  l>e 
used  in  supplying  a  quadruple-expansion  engine.  The  coil 
boilers  will  furnish  steam  at  250  lbs.  to  the  high  pressure  cyl- 
inder, while  the  cylindrical  boilers  will  supply  steam  of  about 
150  to  160  lbs.  to  the  first  receiver.  The  tvpe  of  coil  boilers  to 
be  used  has  not  yet  been  settled,  as  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Department  to  permit  the  contractors  to  make  the  selection  in 
the  first  instance  subject  to  approval. 

Last  summer  at  the  International  Engineering'  Congress  a 

Saper  was  read  on  the  subject  of  coil  boilers  in  general  by 
[r.  Ward,  and  in  the  discussion  of  that  paper  I  remarked 
that  it  appeared  to  me  that  th^  most  important  question  in 
connection  with  coil  boilers  was  their  longevity.  Being  com- 
posed entirely  of  tubes  of  small  diameter  and  quite  thin,  it 
naturally  follows  that  corrosion  will  be  a  very  important  factor 
in  their  usefulness.  Mr.  Ward  has  informed  me  personally 
that  some  of  his  boilers  which  have  been  used  on  Western 
rivers,  and  have  never  'been  exposed  to  the  infiuence  of  salt 
water  in  any  way,  have  already  been  in  service  for  over  10 
vears  and  are  still  in  excellent  condition.  There  are  also  some 
in  use  on  yachts,  I  believe,  which  have  had  six  or  seven  years' 
service,  and  the  revenue  cutter  Manhattan  has  a  boiler  which 
was  put  in  in  1888, 1  believe,  and  is  still  in  good  condition. 
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The  lauacb  boilers  that  we  have  used  in  tlie  Navy  have  been 
satisfaclory  in  respect  to  longevity,  as  none  of  them  have  as 
yet  given  out,  except  in  an  occasional  tube  here  and  there, 
which  were  easiljr  repaired.  The  Monterey,  of  course,  lias 
been  too  short  a  time  in  service  to  have  any  question  of  lon- 
gevity raised  The  boilers  of  the  Gushing  liave  now  been  built 
at  least  five  years,  and  they  are  in  excellent  condition,  and 
have  shown  no  signs  of  pitting  or  other  serious  deterioration. 

The  question  of  corrosion  assumes  a  somewhat  different 
phase  for  coil  boilers  from  the  same  phenomenon  for  sliell 
boilers,  because  in  tlie  latter  the  tubes  form  a  relatively  sec- 
ondary part  of  the  boiler,  while  in  tlie  former  they  practically 
are  the  boiler  ;  and*  as  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out,  a  leatcy 
tube  in  a  shell  boiler  can  be  plugged  while  steam  is  up  ;  but 
this  cannot  be  done  in  the  coil  boiler.  There  is  no  reas(m  why 
the  tubes  of  a  coil  boiler  should  deteriorate  any  more  rapidly 
than  those  of  a  shell  boiler,  and  in  many  types  they  ought  to 
last  longer  because  thicker. 

Mr.  Ward  has  stated  that  one  of  his  boilers  built  nearly 
14  years  ago  has  lost  only  one  tube,  while  a  number  of  other 
boilers  have  been  in  use  for  six  or  seven  years  and  given  no 
trouble.  Mr.  Roberts  also  states  that  the  first  of  his  boilers 
built -about  15  years  ago  has  never  given  any  trouble  from 
corrosion.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  most  or  ail  of  these 
boilers  have  been  carefully  kept  free  from  tlie  deleterious  action 
of  salt  water,  although  a  good  many  of  these  boilers  are  fitted 
in  yachts  about  New  York. 

I  might,  then,  sum  up  our  experience  with  coil  boilers  by 
saying  that  as  regards  liglitness,  rapidity  dI  raising  steam, 
safety  against  disastrous  explosion  and  safety  against  injury 
by  excessive  forcing,  they  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 

The  experiments  on  the  Ward  and  Cowles  boilers  in  com- 
petition, and  those  on  the  Ihorney croft  boilers  of  the  CuMng 
and  the  Ward  boilers  on  the  Monterey  show  conclusively  that 
coil  boilers  will  stand  any  amount  of  forcing  without  injur}^ 
as  these  were  all  subjected  to  air  pressures  of  2  in.  and  over 
for  long  periods  without  a  single  leak  being  developed.  We 
als)  m^e  a  severe  test  of  a  small  Towne  boiler  at  one  of  our 
Navy  Yards  by  running  it  for  several  hours  under  forced 
draft,  then  hauling  fires  as  quickly  as  possible  and  turning  a 
stream  of  cold  water  on  every  part  of  the  boiier  from  a  hose, 
so  as  to  get  the  full  effect  of  sudden  contraction.  Not  a  leak 
developed  anywhere. 

With  regard  to  longevity,  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  speak,  but 
such  experience  as  we  have  had  leads  us  to  believe  that  with 
proper  care  to  guard  against  corrosion  they  should  have  a 
reasonable  life. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  Belleville  boiler 
has  been  in  use  in  the  French  Navy  for  at  least  10  years,  and 
the  experience  with  it  has  apparently  been  so  satisfactory  as 
to  lead  the  English  Government  to  place  an  order  for  a  set  of 
ttiese  boilers  for  the  large  English  cruisers  Powerful  and  Ter- 
rible, which  are  to  have  about  30,000  H.P.  each.  The  Belle- 
ville boiler  differs  very  materially  from  the  coil  boilers  invented 
in  this  country  and  all  others  invented  abroad,  in  having  its 
tubes  of  very  large  diameter  and  much  thicker  than  those  in 
any  other  coil  boiler.  The  tubes  are  generally  about  4  in.  in 
diameter,  and  the  lower  row  are  about  three -eighths  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  no  tubes  are  less  than  .20  of  an  inch.  This  un- 
doubtedly accounts  for  the  long  life  of  these  boilers,  as  it  is 
manifest  that  a  trifiing  bit  of  corrosion  which  would  go  clear 
through  a  thin  tube  will  only  affect  these  thick  ones  half  as 
much,  and  will  still  leave  them  serviceable  for  a  long  time. 
The  great  trouble  with  the  Belleville  boiler,  compared  with 
most  other  coil  boilers,  is  its  weight.  We  shall  doubtless 
shortly  have  some  valuable  data  in  regard  to  this  particular 
boiler  from  the  experience  with  the  fast  express  steamers  on 
the  great  lakes,  which  are  to  be  fitted  with  boilers  of  this  type. 

The  number  of  coil  boilers  is  almost  legion,  and  every  in- 
ventor brings  out  some  change  in  his  own  type  at  freuucnt 
intervals.  I  presume  it  would  l)e  safe  to  say  thai  neatly  all 
that  are  designed  with  any  regard  to  a  good  circulation  will 
give  good  results,  and  such  has  certainly  been  our  experience 
with  those  thus  far  used  in  our  Navy.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve, however,  how  ideas  change  in  regard  to  what  is  neces- 
sarv  to  secure  a  good  circulation.  Mr.  Ward  has  always 
claimed  that  you  could  put  your  down  current  almost  any- 
where if  the  feed  went  mto  it,  and  tiiat,  of  necessity,  if  the 
water  went  up  in  some  tubes  it  must  come  down  in  others. 
For  awhile  Thorneycroft,  Mosher  and  some  others  provided 
down  cast  pipes  entirely  outside  the  boiler,  but  they  have  now 
abandoned  that  plan. 

I  feel  that  I  must  apologize  for  the  incompleteness  of  this 
paper,  but  I  would  refer  those  who  desire  an  elaborate  investi- 
gation of  the  subject  to  the  paper  by  Mr.  Ward,  read  before 
tiie  International  Engineering  Congress,  and  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Division  of  Marine  and  Naval  Engineering 


and  Naval  Architecture,  and  to  papers  read  last  year  and  this 
l)ef  »re  the  Institute  of  Naval  Architects  in  England,  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  Milton,  Chief  Engineer  Surveyor  to  Lloyd's.  The  sub- 
ject is  a  thorough Iv  live  one,  and  I  acn  glad  the  Society  has 
taken  it  up.  A  number  of  our  members  have  much  greater 
personal  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  particular  types 
of  these  boilers  than  the  writer,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  dur- 
ing the  discussion  on  this  subject  they  will  give  the  Society 
the  benefit. 

DISCUSSION. 

• 

Mr.  Boyd  :  Several  years  ago  I  was  engineer  at  the  At- 
lantic Works,  and  we  put  in  the  first  Belleville  boilers  that 
were  put  in  in  this  country.  They  were  put  in  the  yacht 
Sfieanoater,  and  the  objection  then  raised  was  their  weight. 
We  had  no  very  good  comparison  at  the  time,  but  those  boil- 
ers performed  ver^  successfully.  One  winter  they  went  on  a 
cruise  to  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  for  about  three  weeks  they 
were  not  free  from  salt  water.  When  the  boiler  was  opened  I 
went  down  and  examined  the  tubes  carefully.  There  was  no 
deposit  of  salt,  and  there  were  no  apparent  defects  in  the 
boiler.  She  was  sold  about  two  years  ago  bv  her  owner,  and 
I  think  has  been  running  in  New  York  sinpe  then.  The  owner 
of  the  vessel,  Mr.  Forbes,  built  a  yacht  of  about  double  the 
capacity,  and  he  put  in  two  Belleville  boileis  and  then  two 
small  donkey  boilers.  Those  boileis  have  been  in  use  now 
three  years,  and  so  far  as  any  internal  or  external  examination 
can  be  made,  they  are  apparently  as  good  as  the  day  they  were 
put  in.  We  are  so  much  interested  in  the  subject  in  Boston 
that  we  are  investigating  it,  and  probably  will  undertake  the 
building  of  Belleville  boilers  there  under  the  Belleville  patents. 
From  our  experience,  without  going  into  detail  at  all,  we  think 
it  pDssesses  qualities  that  arc  not  possessed  by  any  other  mul- 
titubular boilers.  The  experiments  made  by  the  Government 
on  the  Shearwater  were  made  to  test  the  rapid  evaporative  efl^* 
ciency  with  100  lbs  of  steam  only.  The  Belleville  system  is  to 
carry  from  200  to  250  lbs.,  and  then  through  a  reducing  valve 
to  reduce  the  pressure  in  the  engine.  I  think  they  are  to  carry 
250  lbs.  on  their  boilers  and  180  to  200  lbs  on  the  engines.  I 
am  very  sorry  that  I  did  notthink  of  coming  to-night  because 
I  might  have  brought  some  dates  in  regard  to  the  time  the  boil- 
ers have  been  in  use  and  the  repairs  on  them.  But  nothing,  I 
think,  except  the  renewal  of  gaskets  has  been  expended  on  any 
of  the  b  lilers  I  speak  of.  I  am-  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  say  how 
much  these  boilers  weighed  per  H.F.  1  think,  in  tlie  report 
published  by  the  Navy  Department,  that  thev  gave  fully  all 
the  weight  that  was  credited  to  the  boilers,  and  my  impression 
is  that  It  weighed  between  15  and  20  per  cent,  of  wnat  the 
Scotch  boiler  would.  The  claim  is  that  when  the  pressure 
gets  to  200  lbs.  the  weight  of  the  noiler  is  very  much  less. 

Mr  H.  Dk  B.  Parsons  :  I  have  had  a  little  experience  with 
water-tube  boilers,  especially  in  yachts.  I  am  a  believer  in  the 
waier  tube  types,  although  my  remarks  would  probably  appear 
as  if  the  water-tube  type  was  not  the  best.  Yacht  boiler  ser- 
vice is  probably  the  hardest  for  the  boilers  of  any  marine  ser- 
vice. The  consequence  is  that  the  boilers  in  a  yacht  of  the 
water-tube  type  do  not  usually  last  more  than  two  years.  At 
the  end  of  tlie  second  year  some  trouble  is  developed.  I  had 
a  yacht  that  had  a  water-tube  type 'boiter  of  the  Herreshoff 
pattern.  It  was  not  the  old-fasliioned  Herreshoff,  fed  at  the 
top,  but  it  was  the  boiler  that  they  got  out  immediately  after 
that.  The  first  of  their  tvpe  fed  at  the  bottom.  The  boiler 
lasted  about  two  years,  and  the  third  summer  was  replaced 
with  a  boiler  of  another  design.  That  boiler  was  absolutely 
worthless  ;  and  my  services  were  retained  to  find  out  the 
trouble,  and  I  condemned  the  whole  thing  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  too  small  for  tlie  engine.  The  boiler  designer  had  so 
much  confidence  in  his  boiler  that  he  fitretched  the  point  of 
H.P.  per  square  foot  of  grate,  and  in  consequence  we  could 
not  do  anything  with  it.  We  put  the  boilers  on.  The  yacht 
was  supposed  to  run  with  forced  draft,  and  I  took  it  over  the 
four-hour  trial  trip  as  specified,  and  nothing  was  ever  seen  of 
the  water.  I  trusted  to  the  Worthington  duplex  feed  pump 
and  to  the  engineer's  experience,  who  had  been  with  the  yacht 
about  three  years,  as  to  the  speed  the  pump  could  run  at,  and 
we  let  the  pump  go  at  that  speetl,  every  now  and  then  feeling 
a  little  cock  on  the  pump  to  see  if  it  was  pumping  water.  The 
engine  apparently  was  taking  steam  all  right  and  exhausting 
all  right ;  and  when  our  trial  was  over,  about  three  or  four 
minutes  after  the  engine  was  stopped,  the  water  came  back 
and  stood  about  an  inch  above  the  bottom  of  the  glass  gauge. 
During  the  four  hours  it  was  absolutely  out  of  sight—never 
came  back  at  all ;  you  couldn't  get  it  back.  Everything  blew 
steam.     The  boiler  was  condemned. 

In  another  case  a  yacht  was  furnished  with  a  Ward  boiler 
which  wore  out  in  about  three  or  four  years.     I  was  retained, 
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and  the  owner  put  in  four  boilers  in  place  of  the  one  laree 
Ward  boiler,  of  the  Roberts  type,  against  my  wishes.  The 
grate  suiface  was  increased  from  about  56  to  64  sq.  ft.  with 
four  boilers.  Result :  the  fire  room  was  so  hot  you  could  not 
stay  in  it ;  and  as  the  boilers  backed  up  against  the  engine- 
room,  you  could  not  stay  in  the  engine-rojm.  The  boilers 
would  give  no  steam  at  all.  The  engine  was  three-cylinder 
compound.  20  in.  X  34  in.  for  the  high  pressure,  and  *it  took 
more  steam  than  the  four  boilers  could  give.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  yacht  was  laid  up  all  summer  and  never  used. 
The  boilers  were  put  on  the  dock  and  replaced  with  the  old 
Scotch  boiler  whicli  I  recommended  originally.  Although  the 
grate  surface  is  only  50  sq*.  ft.,  the  Scjtch  boiler  gave  plenty 
of  steam  to  run  the  engine. 

The  result  of  my  experience  from  these  cases  and  others  is 
this  :  If  you  are  going  to  use  a  water-tube  type  of  boiler,  you 
have  got  to  have  plenty  of  grate  surface.  They  need  more 
grate  surface  than  the  other  type.  I  know  they  will  stand 
forcing,  according  to  the  tests ;  but  my  experience  docs  not 
indicate  that  they  will  give  in  ordinary  practice  the  H.P.  per 
square  foot  of  grate  that  you  can  get  out  of  the  old-fashioned 
boiler.  The  reason  of  that  is  probably  that  there  is  no  storage 
of  steam,  no  steam  space,  and  no  energy  stored  in  hot  water, 
and  the  consequence  is  when  the  steam  once  gets  down  you 
cann  )t  bring  it  up  very  well ;  the  engine  will  take  it  faster  than 
it  is  made,  unless  you  have  boilers  of  ample  size.  My  first 
effort  in  boiler  designing  was  an  absolute  failure.  It  was  such 
an  efFort  as  most  young  men  make  in  attempting  to  design 
something  which  they  know  very  little  about.  I  undertook  to 
design  a  coiled  boiler.  My  ignorance  led  me  to  use  tubes  of 
different  sizes.  Result :  the  small  tubes  evaporated  faster  than 
the  larger  ones,  and  the  con^quence  was  that  there  was  some 
sort  of  circulation— I  don't  know  what.  But  thu  boiler  acted 
very  strangely.  There  was  absolutely  no  water  to  be  found 
anywhere  m  it.  There  was  steam  in  it,  but  where  the  steam 
came  from  I  do  not  know.  Being  the  designer,  I  had  to  sit 
up  with  my  creation,  and  it  was  no  pleasant  day  that  I  spent  ^ 
with  it  on  the  Hudson  River.  I  was  very  anxious  to  so  back  ' 
to  the  dock  and  get  ashore  and  leave  it,  but  they  told  me  to 
keep  on.  They  had  not  said  the  word  more  than  twice  when 
there  was  a  terrible  rattling  inside  and  we  could  do  nothing 
with  it.  The  minute  we  would  start  again  the  small  tubes  ap- 
parently sucked  everything  out  of  the  large  ones  and  reversed 
the  operations  that  were  designed  to  take  place.  The  water 
was  forced  back  apparently  into  the  largo  down- draft  tube  and 
there  it  stayed,  and  as  fast  as  it  came  out  it  was  evaporated 
and  the  steam  in  volume  held  it  back.  The  result  proves  to 
my  mind  that  you  need  a  large  water  tube  if  you  are  going  to 
use  one  for  the  sake  of  economy  and  for  the  sake  of  comfort, 
and  that  the  circulation  should  be  well  designed  so  as  to  work 
as  designed. 

Ma.  J^AFKR  :  The  design  of  water  tube  boilers  has  been  to 
make  steam  on  very  little  weight.  If  we  were  satisfied  to 
make  it  as  we  were  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  there  would 
be  no  water  tubes  in  existence.  But  the  problem  now  is  to 
get  maximum  power  from  minimum  weight,  and  that  is  the 
problem  for  the  water-tube  boiler.  The  great  difficulty  in  the 
water-tube  boiler  is  to  get  it  perfectly  accessible.  With  tubes 
readily  removable  repairs  can  be  easily  made,  and  it  should  be 
made  to  last  a  reasonable  length  of  time— not  to  last  the  length 
of  time  that  a  Scotch  boiler  will  last.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
one  boiler  in  the  market  that  will  fulfill  all  the  conditions  and 
yet  have  maximum  power  for  minimum  weight.  The  great 
difficulty  with  designers  has  been  to  crowd  too  many  small 
tubes  in  the  space  allotted  to  them,  and  for  that  reason  they 
want  to  get  rid  of  the  weight  of  water.  That  is  the  chief  ad- 
vantage of  the  water  tube  boiler  having  small  tubes.  The 
Belleville  boiler  is  a  very  excellent  boiler  to  operate  under 
natural  draft.  But  if  you  will  take  a  box  coil  and  have  a 
hot  fire  under  the  lower  coil  and  burn  50  lbs.  of  coal  per 
square  foot  of  grate  you  will  find  trouble  before  you  get  up  to 
the  upper  end.  That  is  one  reason  why  a  Belleville  boiler  will 
weigh  more  than  a  Scotch  boiler,  or  nearly  as  much  as  a  Scotch 
boiler  of  the  same  relative  H.P.  under  forced  draft.  The 
Belleville  boiler  must  be  operated  at  a  lower  rate  of  combus- 
tion than  that  at  which  the  Scotch  boiler  can  operate  with  per- 
fect safety.  With  reference  to  the  other  types  of  boilers— Yar- 
row and  Thornycroft  and  others— they  all  depend  on  natu- 
ral circulation.  It  is  well  known  that  a  boiler  of  that  type 
will  hardly  evaporate  as  mucli  water  per  pound  of  coal  under 
ordinary  conditions  as  the  ordinary  Scotch  boiler.  But  if  you 
could  have  an  engine  on  the  outside  and  force  the  water 
through  the  tubes,  so  that  you  knew  when  the  shaft  was  turn- 
ing the  water  was  going  throu{;h  the  tubes,  you  would  accom 
plish  perfect  circulation,  and  yet  you  might  have  the  tubes  in 
such  a  position  as  not  to  have  corrosion  when  the  vessel  was 
laid  up. 


Mr.  IsnBRWOOD  :  The  merits  of  the  water-tube  boiler  have 
been  very  clearly  stated  in  the  paper  read  by  the  secretarv, 
and  its  nrincipal  merit,  of  course,  is  the  lighter  weight.  The 
vital  defect  ab  mt  it— one  which  has  been  very  little  alluded  to 
heretofore,  if  known  at  all —is  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
with  it  the  same  economic  evaporation  that  you  can  obtain 
with  the  ordinary  shell  boiler.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  make  the 
two  boilers— the  pipe  boiler  and  the  shell  boiler— both  with 
the  same  grate  surface  and  the  same  heating  surface,  and  burn 
the  same  quantity  of  coal  in  both  per  unit  of  time,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  pipe  boiler  gives  about  10  per  cent,  less  eco- 
nomic evaporation.  That  is  to  say,  if  one  boiler  will  evaporate 
10  lbs.  of  water  to  the  pound  of  coal,  the  other  will  evaporate 
but  9  lbs.  Of  course  there  is  a  reason  for  this,  and  I  think  It 
is  very  easy  to  see.  It  arises  from  the  air  leakage  in  the  case 
of  the  water-tube  boiler.  In  the  case  of  the  shell  boiler,  no  air, 
no  exterior  air,  can  get  mingled  with  the  gases  of  combustion. 
The  only  air  that  enters  is  that  entering  through  the  furnace 
in  the  ash- pit  and  over  the  bed  of  coal  on  the  grate  through 
tlie  holes  in  the  furnace  door.  Every  particle  of  air  that  enters 
into  and  mingles  with  the  gases  of  combustion  after  they  have 
passed  over  the  bridge  wall  reduces  the  economic  evaporation 
of  tlie  boiler  very  largely.  In  the  first  place,  it  cools  those 
gases  so  that  they  do  not  have  the  temperature  upon  the  heat- 
ing surfaces  that  they  should,  consequently  cannot  give  the 
evaporation ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  requires  a  certain 
quantity  of  heat  to  force  those  gases  out  against  the  resistance 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  opposing  resistance  at  the  top  of  the 
chimney,  w^hich  is  also  at  the  expense  of  tlie  heat  of  the  coal. 
The  two  things  put  together  will  make  that  difference  about  10 
per  cent.,  as  I  have  stated,  of  the  economic  evaporation  of  the 
two  types  of  boiler.  There  is  no  practical  way  of  excluding  the 
air  leakage ;  and  while  I  am  on  this  subiect  I  will  say  that 
there  is  just  the  same  difference  of  10  per  cent,  in  boilers  set  in 
brickwork.  You  take  the  ordinary  boiler  n/Ith  straight  tul)e8 
and  the  shell  and  you  set  it  in  brick- work.  You  have  a  brick 
furnace.  You  will  never  get  the  same  economic  evaporation 
from  it  as  with  a  shell  lx>iler— that  is,  the  Scotch  form  of 
boiler — for  the  simple  reason  that  there  will  percolate  through 
the  brick  work  setting  a  certain  quantity  of  air  very  much 
larger  than  any  one  would  suspect,  and  that  reduces  the  econo- 
my of  the  evaporation.  In  the  eaily  days  of  my  practice  as 
an  engioeer  I  was  confronted  with  the  fact  that  all  the  boilers 
set  in  brick  masonry  gave  a  lower  economic  evaporation  than 
those  not  so  set.  In  other  words,  that  the  interior  fired  boiler 
gave  a  higher  evaporation  than  the  exterior  tired  boiler.  I 
made  auite  a  table  of  the  results  from  all  the  boilers  of  the  two 
types  that  I  could  obtain.  A  very  great  many  of  those  experi- 
ments were  made  by  me,  and  I  took  the  mean  of  them  and  I 
found  that  they  approached  the  10  per  cent,  very  closelj.  I 
did  not  at  that  time  know  the  reason.  I  had  not  the  faintest 
idea  of  it.  I  thought  it  was  something  in  the  type  of  boiler. 
But  really  I  could  not  reconcile  it.  I  had  the  same  grate  sur- 
face, heating  surface  and  combustion  of  coal  in  both  cases.  I 
could  not  sec  why  this  difference  should  be  for  a  long  while. 
But  the  difference  was  there  as  a  practical  fact,  and  it  was 
caused,  as  I  afterward  ascertained,  by  what  I  have  stated— the 
in-leakage  of  air  into  the  gases  of  combustion,  cooling  them 
and  requiring  more  expenditure  of  heat  to  expel  them  from 
the  chimney. 

Now,  let  us  see  what,  in  a  ship,  a  difference  of  10  per  cent, 
in  the  eirapjration  of  the  boiler  means.  It  means  a  good  deal 
more  than  appears  on  the  surface.  To  develop  the  same 
power  for  the  same  length  of  time,  you  have  got  to  carry  10  per 
cent,  more  coal  In  your  bunkers.  If  you  have  a  vessel  that 
carries  1,000  tons  of  coal  in  its  bunkers  it  has  got  to  carry  1,100 
tons  if  you  replace  the  shell  boiler  with  the  pipe  boiler.  Now, 
that  difference  of  10  i)er  cent,  of  course  becomes  more  impor- 
tant as  you  carry  more  and  more  coal  and  make  longer  and 
1  jnger  voyages.  That  difference  goes  very  far  to  counterbal- 
ance the  saving  of  weight  with  the  water-tube  boiler.  Of 
course  upon  the  land,  wliere  the  weight  is  of  no  importance, 
you  simply  lose  your  10  per  cent,  of  fuel.  But  on  a  ship  you 
not  only  lose  tliat,  as  far  as  cost  is  concerned,  but  you  have 
got  to  carry  this  extra  weight,  and  if  you  do  not  carry  it  you 
have  reduced  the  steaming  efficiency  of  your  vessel  that 
much. 

In  addition  to  this  in-leakage  of  air.  the  radiation  from  the 
water-tulie  boiler  is  very  much  greater  than  from  the  shell 
boiler.  In  tlie  case  of  the  shell  boiler  the  temperature  is  that 
of  the  water  inside  of  the  boiler  ;  that  ia,  the  temperature  which 
is  on  one  side  of  the  shell,  the  atmospheric  temperature  being 
upon  the  other.  In  the  case  of  a  water- tube  boiler  the  tem- 
perature of  the  g}ises  of  combustion  is  upon  one  side  of  the 
shell  or  casing,  and  the  same  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
on  the  other.  The  radiant  heat  in  a  vessel  w^ith  a  water-tube 
boiler  is  intense  compared  with  the  radiant  heat  from  the  ordi- 
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nary  shell  boiler.  Those  are  facts  that  have  to  be  met,  and  we 
have  to  account  for  them  in  desifs^nlng  boilers.  For  small  ves- 
sels, launches,  torpedo  boats,  and  that  class  of  vessels,  you 
have  generally  but  one  boiler,  and  you  have  plenty  of  air  cir- 
culation around  it  where  it  can  be  kept  clean  and  well  cared 
for.  If  any  repairs  are  to  be  made,  it  can  be  hoisted  out  by  a 
few  men  on  the  dock  and  put  back  again.  But  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  when  you  put  an  enormous  power  into  a  vessel 
and  boilers  of  this  type.  As  a  general  rule,  they  will  probably 
last,  under  ordinary  circumstances  of  sea  practice,  from  two 
to  three  years.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  that  they  can  last 
longer  than  that.  I  am  aware  that  some  boilers,  like  the  Custi- 
%ng*s  and  a  few  otheis,  have  lasted  much  longer  ;  but  why  ? 
They  have  been  protected  by  zinc.  Large  quantities  of  zinc 
have  been  put  into  them  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
Thornycroft  people  and  others  building  those  boilers.  That 
answers  very  well.  But  it  is  very  expensive.  The  simple  ques- 
tion is,  Will  you  pay  in  zinc  or  will  you  pay  in  boiler  ?  But 
you  have  got  to  pay  for  the  thing  one  way  or  the  other.  In 
the  case  of  a  water- tube  boiler  with  its  thin  outside  casing  of 
sheet  iron,  apart  from  the  great  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  there 
comes  the  difficulty  of  repairing.  Anv  person  who  has  exam- 
ined those  boilers  aad  has  seen  the  wilderness  of  small  tubes  in 
them,  the  impossibilitv  of  getting  at  any  one  of  them  or  at 
their  joints,  will  see  that  to  repair  one  you  have  got  to  lift  it 
out  as  a  general  rule.  You  cannot  find  the  place.  It  may 
happen  to  be  an  outer  or  an  inside  tube,  and  you  can  see  it ; 
but  if  it  is  any  of  the  interior  tubes  that  leaks  it  is  impossible 
to  tell.  In  the  case  of  a  vessel  that  is  a  very  serious  piece  of 
business  to  have  your  boilers  break  down  all  at  once  at  sea 
What  is  required  is  durability.  That  is  a  very  important 
point  In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  Scotch  boiler,  in  which  iron 
tubes  or  steel  tubes  will  last  from  two  to  three  years,  you  can 
always  see  when  your  tubes  are  going.  It  is  only  a  matter  of 
eyesight,  and  they  are  easily  replac^.  They  are  a  straight 
tube.  Your  fireman  can  replace  them  with  very  little  trouble. 
But  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  in  a  water-tube  boiler  in  a  large 
vessel,  where  you  have  to  break  all  the  connections,  piping, 
everything,  and  actually  lift  the  whole  affair  out,  amounting 
to  almost  a  reconstruction  each  time  you  attempt  to  make  ex 
tensive  repairs.  Of  course  these  are  facts  which  will  probably 
develop  as  these  boilers  come  more  and  more  into  use,  and  1 
have  no  doubt  they  will  come  into  use,  but  not  permanently. 
I  have  very  great  doubts  of  that  for  anything  like  sea-going 
vessels.  But,  like  all  other  physical  subjects,  we  must  depend 
on  practice  and  experience  for  that  purpose.  The  tubes  of  an 
ordinary  tubular  shell  boiler  will  last  from  two  to  three  years, 
and  there  is  no  imaginable  reason  why  they  should  last  any 
longer  in  the  water-tube  boiler,  if  as  long.  The  old  Martin 
boilers  which  we  had  in  the  Navy  had  vertical  water  tubes 
placed  in  the  tube-box.  When  those  tubes  were  made  of  iron 
the  lower  6  to  9  in.  began  to  rust  out  in  less  than  a  year.  You 
had  to  commence  renewal  at  about  that  time,  and  continue  it 
constantly  until  they  were  all  renewed.  The  upper  part  of  the 
tube  was  not  touched.  They  were  as  good  as  new.  The  lower 
part  was  entirely  gone.  Now,  why  was  it  ?  Simply  this  :  the 
lower  portion  of  the  tubes  was  in  ashes -the  ashes  from  the 
coal  deposited  in  that— and  every  time  the  boilers  were  cooled 
down  there  was  a  deposit  of  moisture  on  the  surface  of  the 
tubes  which  trickled  down  into  this  ash  and  made  a  very  cor- 
rosive lye,  an  alkaline  solution  which  corroded  the  tubes  very 
rapidly.  Now,  why  should  not  this  result  take  place  in,  we 
will  say,  the  Thornycroft  boilers,  in  which  the  lower  parts  of 
the  tubes  are  vertical  ?  They  are  inaccessible  for  cleahing ; 
the  ash  and  soot  must  collect  and  they  must  be  damp  at  times, 
and  there  must  be  the  same  alkaline  solution  there  that  there 
was  in  the  Martin  boiler,  only  much  more  so,  and  why  should 
it  not  produce  the  same  effect  of  eating  out  the  tubes  ?  These 
are  all  matters  which  future  experience  will  have  to  solve,  but 
they  are  very  important  one.s,  and  lead  us  not  to  be  too  san- 
guine on  the  success  of  the  new  class  of  boilers. 

With  regard  to  the  Belleville  boiler,  that  was  first  used  in 
tlie  French  Navy  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Napoleon  III.  Its 
use  commenced  then.  It  was  put,  I  think,  in  some  half-a- 
dozen  vessels,  and  I  do  not  know  that  the  type  of  boiler  has 
been  modified  at  all  since.  That  which  was  put  in  the  Shear- 
water  was  exactly  the  same  as  used  in  the  earlier  Fiench  ves- 
sels, and  every  one  of  them  was  taken  out.  A  number  of  years 
ago  I  was  in  France  and  visited  every  French  dock-yard,  and 
I  conversed  very  freely  with  the  French  engineers  stationed 
there.  Their  opinions  to  a  man  were  against  that  type  of 
boiler.  They  were  all  removed  fiom  the  vessels.  Since  that 
they  have  been  reintroduced,  and  with  what  success  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  say,  because  the  most  instructive  of  such  trials 
rarely  ever  reach  the  world.  I  mean  the  failures.  We  hear  all 
about  the  successes,  but  we  hear  nothing  of  the  failures  ;  and 
that  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  we  have  in  engineering,  in 


getting  at  the  correct  statement  of  facts.  Nevertheless,  I  think 
that  the  Nav^  should  make  large  experiments  on  this  type 
of  boiler  ;  build  one  of  that  type,  try  it  thoroughly,  stop  at  no 
expense  on  it,  because  the  subject  is  well  worthy  the  cost.  But 
thus  far  we  have  not  had  any  such  experiments,  not  complete 
enough  or  extensive  enough  to  enable  us  to  form  a  real  opin- 
ion upon  it. 

As  regards  the  forcing  of  that  type  of  boiler,  it  can  be  forced 
to  any  extent  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  tubes  are  curved 
so  that  anv  difference  of  expansion  does  not  injure  the  joints, 
but  the  tube  merely  curves  or  straightens  more,  while  the  joint 
remains  unaffected,  nor  is  the  tube  at  all  inlured.  In  the 
Scotch  boiler  we  have  a  straight,  rigid  tube,  ana  whenever  the 
temperature  of  that  tube  becomes  much  greater  than  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  which  surrounds  it,  it  is  sure  to  expand 
and  force  the  tube  ends  through  the  tube-plates.  That  has 
always  been  the  result  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  force  com- 
bustion in  a  Scotch  boiler  beyond  46  or  47  lbs.  of  coal  per 
-square  foot  of  grate  per  hour,  which  is  the  maximum  rate  of 
combustion  possible  with  it. 

In  the  British  Navy  the  attempt  was  made  to  go  beyond 
that,  and,  as  all  the  world  knows,  it  was  a  failure.  The  boil- 
ers leaked  a  deluge  the  moment  that  rate  of  combustion  was 
passed.  Then  it  was  stated  that  by  means  of  a  species  of  fer- 
rules they  succeeded  in  overcoming  that  difficulty.  Well,  that 
was  one  of  the  little  romances  that  are  sometimes  used  to  cover 
a  failure.  The  truth  is,  the  so-called  ferrules  did  no  good 
whatever,  and  the  proof  of  it  was  the  fact  that  they  were 
obliged  to  lessen  the  rate  of  combustion  down  to  a  point  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  from  40  to  45  lbs.,  which  is  now 
the  maximum  at  which  those  boilers  are  perfectly  safe,  while 
above  it  they  are  not. 

These  are  about  all  the  facts  we  have  to  go  by  ;  and  what 
we  want  now  are  careful  experiments  made  by  competent  peo- 
ple here  in  America,  where  we  know  the  persons  and  can  wit- 
ness the  processes.  The  subject  is  a  very  important  one  in- 
deed, and  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  throw  cold  water  upon  it. 
Still,  I  think  the  chances  of  ultimate  success  are  much  better 
when  all  the  difficulties  are  known  in  advance  and  can  be 
calmly  and  deliberately  provided  against. 

Mr.  Ecklbv  B.  Coxb  :  I  wanted  to  ask  whether  anybody 
knows  what  effect  the  increasing  or  decreasing  the  amount  of 
coal  consumed  per  square  foot  of  fl^te  surface,  or  the  burning 
of  coal,  has  on  the  relation  of  the  temperature  of  escaping 
gases  ;  and  secondly  upon  the  relation  of  the  carbonic  oxide 
and  the  free  oxygen.  From  experiments  I  have  made  lately  I 
am  satisfied  that  a  great  many  of  the  wonderful  divergences 
that  are  found  in  experimente  on  boilers  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  that  relation  between  the  free  oxygen  and  the  carbonic 
acid  and  carbonic  oxide  varies  ver^  considerably.  I  have  re- 
cently, in  an  experiment,  had  as  high  as  15  per  cent,  carbonic 
acid  and  no  carbonic  oxide.  I  have  also  had  as  much  as  about 
9  per  cent,  carbonic  acid  and  8  per  cent,  of  free  oxygen,  and 
still  nearly  2  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide.  Now,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  tell  anybody  that  that  will  make  a  good  deal  of  dif- 
ference in  evaporation.  The  reason  that  I  ask  the  question  is 
that  I  cannot  find  much  about  the  subject  anv  where,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  about  it.  The  Question  with  me  is  this  : 
When  you  are  burning  80,  85  or  40  lbs.  you  force  that  up  to 
45  or  50  lbs.,  how  does  the  relation  between  the  CO,  the  GO' 
and  the  free  oxygen  change  ? 

*  Mr.  Isurrwood  :  I  think  I  can  answer  the  question  in  part 
— that  is,  the  relation  of  the  different  gases  of  comhustion  de- 
pends altogether  on  the  thickness  of  the  bed  of  coal  upon  the 
grate  surface.  If  the  thickness  of  the  bed  of  coal  does  not  ex- 
ceed 12  in.  in  one  direction  and  6  in.  in  the  other,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is  practically  a  perfect  combustion  with  coal 
of  the  ordinary  lump  size,  and  that  just  twice  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  or  atmospheric  air  has  been  supplied  that  is  chemically 
required.  If  you  will  simply  increase  the  depth  of  the  coal  on 
the  grate  bars  you  can  have  any  proportion  between  carbonic 
acid,  carbonic  oxide,  unconsumed  air  and  free  oxvgen  that  you 
like.  If  you  will  make  sufficient  grate  you  will  get  the  ordl- 
narv  gasogen,  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  carbon  of  the 
coal  is  converted  into  carbonic  oxide.  The  temperature  of 
combustion  is  entirely  independent  of  its  rapidity.  The  tem- 
perature of  all  fires  ut  the  surface  of  the  coal  is  exactly  the 
same,  and  you  will  have  perfect  combustion  if  you  will  keep 
within  those  limits  of  thickness.  Good  firing  consiste  in  know- 
ing what  those  limits  are  and  keeping  within  them.  Some 
particular  fireman  or  some  particular  watch  of  firemen  do  a 
great  deal  better  than  others.  They  carry  the  same  steam 
with  very  much  less  fuel,  and  if  you  watch  them  you  will  find 
the  reason  very  plainly.  Thev  have  found  out  by  practice  the 
exact  thickness  of  the  bed  of  coal  that  gives  them  the  maxi- 
mum result,  and  they  adhere  to  that.  Other  firemen,  less  ob- 
serving, do  not  know  that  and  violate  the  rule,  and,  of  course. 
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make  a  great  deal  of  carbonic  oxide  and  lose  a  ^reat  deal  of 
the  economic  eflEect.  But  the  whole  question  is  simply  one  of 
thickness  of  coal  on  the  grate-bars.  By  varying  that  you  can 
obtain  just  any  ratio  of  those  gases  among  themselves  that  you 
desire. 

Mr.  McBkide  :  I  happen  to  have  in  my  pocket  the  analysis 
of  the  gases  of  some  boilers  that  I  am  running.  I  find  that 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen 
can  be  varied  to  almost  any  extent  you  want  by  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  amount  of  ahr  admitted  to  the  ash-pit :  GO',  15.6  ; 


oxyeen,  3.8  ;  CO,  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. ;  carbonic  acid,  17 ; 

-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  oxvgi 
Now,  in  that  particular  case  I  did  not  have  oxygen  enough  ad- 


one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  oxygen  and  5.1  of  carbonic  oxide. 


mitted  to  the  ash  pit,  so  I  gave  it  more,  and  I  immediately 
brought  down  the  carbonic  oxide  to  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 
This  IS  burning  a  by-product  which  we  have— logwood  chips. 
It  is  nearly  50  per  cent,  water.  Here  is  one  of  coal :  Carbonic 
add,  11.48  ;  oxygen,  2.7  ;  carbonic  oxide,  1.6. 

I  use  the  Elliott  gas-testing  apparatus,  and  I  make  analyses 
of  the  gases  every  lew  days.  I  find,  when  the  boilers  are  not 
making  steam  as  tney  ought,  by  an  analysis  of  the  gases,  a  large 
amount  of  carbonic  oxide  going  to  loss  and  not  sufficient  oxy- 
gen. I  can  regulate  it  very  nicely  by  increasing  or  decreasing 
the  amount  of  fuel  burned  and  by  regulating  the  air. 

Mr.  Forney  :  I  will  inquire  if  any  one  present  has  any  data 
with  reference  to  the  water  capacity  of  water-tube  boilers  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed.  It  has  seemed  to 
me  from  the  general  drift  of  the  papers  on  this  subject  that 
some  difficulty  in  the  operation  of  water- tul)e  boilers  was  ex- 
perienced from  the  fact  that  the  water  capacity  of  the  boiler 
was  so  extremely  small  in  proportion  to  the  old-fashioned 
shell  boiler,  and  that  naturally  led  me  backward  to  the  experi- 
ence in  locomotives,  which,  as  you  know,  years  ago  were  of 
small  dimensions,  and  as  traffic  and  business  increased  the  de- 
mands upon  the  locomotives  increased  in  somewhat  like  pro- 
Sortions,  but  the  size  of  the  boilers  unfortunately  did  not. 
fow  I  think  it  has  been  proved  a  great  many  times  in  locomo- 
tive practice  that  the  increased  water  capacity  is  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  the  operation  of  the  locomotive  and  the  boiler.  I 
may  relate  a  little  experience  which  has  already  been  in  print, 
but  which  may  be  new  to  most  of  you,  that  I  had  some  years 
ago  with  some  engines  built  for  a  Western  railroad,  and  which 
had  what  we  called  straight-top  boilers— that  is,  there  was  no 
wagon-top  for  steam  space,  and  the  boilers  were  of  compara- 
tively small  diameter.  Those  engines  were  put  to  work,  and 
gave  considerable  trouble.  They  would  not  make  steam,  and 
they  did  not  do  their  duty  properly.  Finally  a  trial  was  made 
of  those  engines  with  some  others  which  had  boilers  of  a  larger 
diameter  and  wagon-tops  of  considerable  height  to  give  steam 
room,  and  they  were  run  in  competition,  taking  alternate  trains 
every  other  aay.  The  result  was  that  the  straight-topped 
boiler  was  very  badly  beaten.  The  method  of  operating  was 
this :  The  large  boilers,  having  a  larse  water  capacity  and  ^enty 
of  steam  room,  on  approachmg  a  neavy  graae  were  pumped 
as  full  as  it  was  possible  to  carry  the  water  without  working 
the  water  through  the  cylinders.  The  result  was  that  in-com- 
ing to  a  difficult  place  in  the  grade  the  engineer  could  shut  off, 
or  partly  shut  off,  his  water  supply,  and  work  up  the  hot  water 
which  was  stored  up  in  the  boiler  to  a  certain  extent.  This 
gave  him  a  reserve  power  that  he  could  fall  back  upon.  I  am 
aware,  of  course,  that  marine  engines  and  boilers  are  not  called 
upon  to  work  under  as  many  different  degrees  of  power  as 
locomotives  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  seems  to  me  that  a  large 
water  capacity  must  be  a  matter  of  consideiable  importance 
even  in  marine  boilers,  and  inasmuch  as  the  water  capacity  of 
water-tube  boilers  is  very  much  less  than  of  cylinder  boilers, 
that  it  must  be  a  matter  worthy  of  attention.  I  may  add  that 
I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  wL  .b  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
Hazelhurst,  Superintendent  of  Machinery  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  m  which  he  gives  me  the  water  capacity  of  an 
engine  on  that  road.    Mr.  Hazelhurst  says  : 

'*  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  furnish  you  the  information  as  to 
the  water  capacity  of  engine  987,  which  is  the  one  that  we  test- 
ed on  the  17-mile  grade,  burning  some  193  lbs.  of  coal  to  the 
square  foot  of  grate  per  hour.  The  results  given  are  actual 
results,  and  are  not  calculated,  the  engine  being  weighed  with 
the  water  at  the  different  gauges  and  when  full : 

Capacity  of  Cold  Water 

Id  Boiler.  L)m.  cnib.  Ft. 

Full  to  whistle 14,400  230.93 

Fourth  gaujre 11.100  178.01 

Thlrdgauge 10,400  166.78 

Second  gauge 10,060  161.17 

Firstgauge 9.200  147.54 

Steam  space  with  three  gauges  of  water 64.15 


"  The  outside  diameter  of  boiler  at  smallest  ring  is  54  in.  ; 
height  of  wagon-top,  8  in.  ;  and  square  feet  of  grate  surface, 
28.38." 

Mr.  Almt  :  I  would  say  in  regard  to  the  weight  of  water  in 
a  tubulous  boiler  that  has  been  in  use  some  three  years,  that 
the  weight  of  water  Is  about  If  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  heating 
surface.  This  boiler  develops  272  indicated  H.P.  on  8i  in.  air 
pressure,  and  weighs  about  6^  tons.  There  is  trouble  to  main- 
tain the  water  in  it  and  carry  a  steady  steam  pressure.  It  runs 
with  about  225  lbs.  steam  pressure,  and  has  been  run  at  250 
lbs.  I  have  one  boiler  that  I  built  four  and  one-half  years  aso 
that  weighed  6,500  lbs.  that  had' 1,400  lbs.  of  water.  That  has 
run  about  75,000  miles,  developing  140  indicated  H.P.,  and  it 
shows  an  economy  over  a  tubular  boiler  of  18  per  cent,  in  four 
and  one-half  years.  In  regard  to  the  heat  of  the  outside  cas- 
ing, the  temperature  is  about  120*. 

Professor  Hutton  :  For  the  credit  of  my  old  friend  and 
colleague.  Professor  Trowbridge,  I  should  like  to  refer,  in  this 
discussion  of  water-tube  boilers,  to  a  boiler  which  he  designed 
and  which  was  experimented  with  for  some  time  at  lifew 
Haven,  and  which,  I  think,  deserved  a  better  fate  than  it  has 
receiv^.  Professor  Trowbridge's  coil  boiler  was  a  spiral  coil, 
built  very  mudi  upon  the  design  of  a  base-burning  stove.  The 
hopper,  which  was  intended  to  be  a  magazine  feed  for  the 
boiler,  came  down  in  the  middle,  and  this  coil  of  pipe  surround- 
ed it.  But  the  special  feature  of  interest  in  that  boiler  was 
the  forced  circulation  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  The 
feed  pump  of  the  boiler  was  not  only  a  feed  pump  but  a  circu- 
lating pump,  so  that  the  water  which  was  to  be  evaporated 
was  kept  continuously  circulated  in  the  evaporating  coil,  and 
was  delivered  from  the  top  of  that  coil  into  a  little  bit  of  a 
steam  space  from  which  the  engine  took  its  supply.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  design  and  that  feature  of  forced  circulation  In  the 
boiler,  a  little  bit  of  a  boiler,  which  you  could  cover  with  a 
flour  barrel,  was  competent  to  run  a  40-ft.  launch,  and  they 
got  a  surprising  amount  of  efficiency  from  it  without  so  much 
reference  to  economy.  But  the  quantity  of  steam  that  little 
machine  would  make  was  surprising.  Professor  Richards,  of 
the  Sheffield  School,  made  an  elaborate  investigation  of  it.  It 
was  the  aim  to  supply  the  demand  for  a  boiler  which  should 
be  practically  self  managing— that  would  require  no  more  at- 
tention from  anybody  than  a  base-burning  stove.  You  filled 
it  in  the  morning .  and  you  filled  a  magazine  of  water,  and  it 
was  to  be  self-feeding  and  keep  its  level  constant  until  some- 
body thought  of  looking  at  It  again,  with  the  idea  that  in  print- 
ing-offices and  other  places  in  the  country  such  a  thing  would 
be  useful.  Financial  and  other  reasons  prevented  the  thing 
from  getting  the  opportunity  that  I  woula  have  been  glad  to 
see  for  it.  But  the  device  showed  the  principle  of  forced  cir- 
culation in  a  coiled  boiler  of  that  tvpe. 

Mr.  Parsons  :  The  tendency  of  the  meeting  seems  to  be  to 
lay  stress  on  the  earlier  wearing  out  of  the  iuSea  in  the  water- 
tube  type  compared  with  the  fire-tube  type.  That  has  not 
been  my  experience.  The  n.  )jon  that  I  have  given  to  myself 
I  should  like  to  state  as  a  suggestion,  as  I  have  never  seen  it 
offered  by  any  one  in  discussing  the  subject  of  water-tube  boilers. 
While  the  conditions  would  not  seem  to  warrant  much  change  in 
the  two  types  of  boiler,  the  conditions  are  exactly  reversed  ;  the 
water  '^n  one  side  in  one  type,  the  products  of  combustion  in  the 
other  type.  We  know  that  it  is  impossible  3  make  a  sheet  of 
metal  absolutely  homogeneous.  We  know  that  because  it  does 
pit  irregularly.  If  it  was  absolutely  homogeneous,  uniform  in 
its  character,  there  is  no  more  reason  why  a  pit  should  take 
place  in  one  place  than  in  another.  But  we  know  the  metal  is 
not  homogeneous.  That  sheet  of  metal  which  Is  shown  here 
in  section  Is  drawn  Into  a  tube  the  thickness  of  which  I  have 
exaggerated.  The  metal  is  compressed  on  this  side  and  length- 
ened on  that.  If  this  is  the  fire  side  it  meets  the  compressed 
metal.  If  it  is  the  water  side,  the  fire  side  meets  the  stretched 
metal,  and  I  have  attributed  the,  earlier  loss  of  life  as  due  to 
that  cause.  I  offer  it  as  a  suggestion.  It  may  not  be  new  ; 
but  I  have  never  seen  it  offered  before,  and  if  I  am  wrong  I 
would  like  to  be  corrected.  The  fire  tube  lasts  longer  appar- 
ently than  the  water  tube,  and  the  condition  is  reversed.  The 
elongated  metal  in  one  case  is  next  to  the  products  of  combus- 
tion and  subject  to  the  deleterious  action  of  the  gases  ;  while 
if  the  eases  pass  through  the  tube  they  are  acting  on  the  com- 
pressed side.  If  the  metal  is  pulled  apart,  and  if  it  is  granu- 
lar or  fibrous,  the  gases  would  have  more  of  a  chance  to  enter 
in  and  start  the  action.  We  all  know  that  corrosion,  once 
started  continues  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  ll£NNii7G  :  I  think  this  effect  is  explained  much  more 
readily  on  another  theory.  If  wo  take  a  fire  tube,  the  ashes 
and.  sulphurous  acids  that  are  formed  by  the  moisture  in  these 
ashes  deposited  by  the  fires,  or  the  lye  alkalines  that  are 
formed,  will  corrode  the  fire  tube  inside.  If  it  is  a  water  tube, 
the  water  is  inside  and  the  fire  outside  and  the  tension  side  of  the 
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metal  will  corrode  before  the  other.  I  think  that  is  the  reason 
of  it.  I  do  not  think  that  the  hot  formed  tube  has  {^ny  com- 
pression or  tension  on  either  side  of  the  metal,  because  the  an- 
nealing effect  of  the  slowly-  cooling  tube  will  make  the  mate- 
rial perfectly  uniform  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Sbwell  :  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  is  well  known  that 
tubes  will  last  Ioniser  as  fire  tubes  than  as  water  tubes.  I  saw 
a  tube  some  time  a^a  that  had  been  in  use,  sr  v  15  years,  running 
nearly  24  hours  a  day.  It  was  taken  out,  and  you  could  hardly 
tell  that  the  tube  had  been  used.  There  appeared  to  be  no 
detrimental  action  taken  whatever.  Is  it  absolutely  known  to 
be  a  fact  that  the  statement  that  is  made  is  true  ? 

Mr.  Forney  :  The  statement  that  has  been  made  tliis  even- 
ing is  a  very  interesting  one  with  reference  to  the  reasons  why 
water  tubes  corrode  more' rapidly  than  fire  tubes.  It  has  been 
proposed  quite  a  number  of  years  ago  that  metal  under  a  state 
of  tension,  if  exposed  to  any  corrosive'influences.  would  cor- 
rode much  more  rapidly  than  if  it  was  not  in  a  state  of  tension 
Now  this  shows.  I  think,  from  the  way  in  which  boilers  will 
corrode  along  the  caulking  edge  just  at  the  point  at  which  the 
tension  on  the  metal  is  greatest.  I  remember  some  years  ago 
I  made  an  experiment  by  getting  some  rubber  plates  or  rubber 
sheets  which  were  about  the  thickness  of  boiler  plates,  and 
fastening  them  together  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  boiler 
plates  are  fastened,  and  then  subjecting  them  to  tension.  Be- 
fore doing  this  I  drew  a  couple  of  Jines  across  the  edge  of  the 
rubber,  so  that  I  could  see  the  way  in  which  they  stretched. 
That,  for  instance  (referring  to  a  sketch),  is  supposed  to  be  a 
section  of  a  plate.  I  used  a  bolt  instead  of  a  rivet  in  this  case, 
and  held  them  together  in  that  way.  Now,  before  subjecting 
them  to  tension.  1  drew  two  fine  lines  across  there,  parallel 
lines,  right  at  this  point,  and  then  stretched  the  rubber  so  as  to 
draw  them  apart.  When  it  was  stretched,  the  lines  assumed 
this  shape.  They  were  curved  in  that  way,  showing  that  the 
rubber  at  that  point  was  subjected  to  a  greater  amount  of  ten- 
sion than  at  any  other  point,  and  that  it  was  not  stretched  uni- 
formly. That  action  no  doubt  takes  place  in  a  lap  joint  where 
the  plates  are  subjected  to  that  tension,  and,  as  you  know,  the 
corrosion  takes  place  right  at  that  point. 

.There  is  another  fact  that  throws  a  little  light  on  that,  and 
that  is  the  corrosion  of  steam  chests.  In  locomotives,  when 
they  formerly  used  tallow  for  lubrication,  which  had  a  corro- 
sive matter  in  it,  the  steam  chests  would  corrode  around  in  the 
corners.  It  would  eat  away  into  the  corner  of  the  steam  chest. 
You  are  all  familiar  with  the  rapidity  with  which  boiler  stays 
will  sometimes  corrode.  I  think  the  reason  for  that  very  often 
is  tliat  they  are  under  a  state  of  great  tension,  and  in  that  con- 
dition corrosion  takes  place  much  more  rapidly  than  otherwise. 
The  experiment  would  not  be  a  difficult  one  to  make  to  sub- 
ject wire  or  other  pieces  of  metal  to  tension  and  expose  them 
to  some  corrosive  fluid,  and  it  would  be  very  interesting  in  this 
connection. 

Professor  Hutton  :  This  affords  a  very  good  example  of 
how  possible  it  is  to  look  at  the  same  thing  from  different 
standpoints.  I  think  that  there  is  quite  a  different  explanation 
of  that  phenomenon.  There  (referring  to  the  sketch)  is  the 
boiler  plate  with  tension  on  this  side  and  tension  on  that.  The 
tendency,  therefore,  of  these  two  sheets  is  to  produce  just  that 
effect  before  the  thing  would  break.  What  would  happen 
would  be  that  there  is  formed  naturally  from  the  water  a  scale 
of  sosquioxide  of  iron,  and  that  surface  is  successively  broken 
off  and  so  a  groove  is  eaten  in.  I  do  not  think  that  the  boiler 
being  uncler  tension  is  the  explanation,  but  that  the  scale  of 
iron  being  broken  off  is  the  explanation. 

Mr.  Forney  :  That  is  only  another  way,  it  seems  to  me,  of 
saying  that  in  tension  corrosion  takes  place  more  rapidly.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  chemical  action  or  mechanical 
action. 

Mr.  Coxe  :  In  the  anthracite  coal  region  we  have  had  some 
difficulties  that  bear  upon  {his  subject.  The  practical  fact  is 
that  you  will  find  that,  at  a  joint,  either  the  rivets  go  or  the 
boiler,  but  not  both  There  in  an  electrical  action.  That  is  to 
say,  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  iron,  which  will  form 
a  couple.  I  have  seen  boilers  with  every  rivet  eaten.  You 
will  find  where  there  is  a  good  supply  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
feed  water  that  you  either  eat  your  rivets  off  or  you  cat  jjour 
boiler.  Verv  seldom  both.  I  should  say,  if  you  examined 
those  stay  bolts  that  Mr.  Forney  referred  to,  you  would 
find  they  were  chemically  different.  You  would  find  they 
were  softer  or  more  easily  acted  on  than  the  iron  of  the 
boiler. 

Mr.  Forney  :  Before  adjourning,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word.  Ah  announced  in  the  notice  of  this  meeting,  this  is  the 
last  one  of  the  series  of  meetings  held  for  the  discussion  of 
techniciil  subjects,  and  with  these  meetings  the  duties  of  the 
Committee  end.  Whether  the  meetings  will  be  continued  in 
the  coming  fall  and  winter  or  not  will  remain  for  the  members 


of  the  Society  to  determine.  The  experiment  has  been  under- 
taken by  some  of  us  to  find  out,  if  we  could,  whether  such 
meetings  as  these  would  be  successful.  I  think  it  may  fairly 
bo  claimed  that  at  least  a  moderate  degree  of  interest  has  at- 
tended them,  and  that  they  have  received  a  sufficient  amount 
of  encouragement  to  continue  them  hereafter.  When  they 
were  first  started  there  were  members  of  the  Association  who 
exercised  a  considerable  amount  of  ingenuity  in  finding  reasons 
to  show  why  such  meetings  could  not  succeed  ;  whether  those 
reasons  were  well  grounded  or  not  the  past  experience  will 
have  to  be  the  answer.  Some  opposition  was  also  made  to 
holding  such  meetings  from  the  fact  that  it  was  thought  that 
the  non-resident  members  would  complain  that  the  resident 
members  had  advantages  in  these  meetings  which  those  who 
live  out  of  town  had  not.  and  that  that  nught  result  in  some 
feeling  of  jealousy,  and  the  precedent  was  cited  that  in  the  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers  some  difficulty  of  that  kind  had  been 
found  and  considerable  feeling  had  grown  up.  It  sieems  to 
me  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  attribute  such  a  feeling  as  that  to 
the  non  resident  members.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  an^  such 
dog-in-the-manger  feeling  can  have  any  considerable  existence 
in  the  membership  outside  New  York.  At  any  rate,  there  can 
be  no  sound  reason  why  half-a-dozen  members  of  the  Society, 
or  a  dozen  or  a  hundred  members,  may  not  meet  together  in 
this  room  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  which  are  mutually 
interesting.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  people  who  live 
elsewhere.  The  members  in  Boston  have  that  same  privilege. 
The  members  in  Chicago  can  do  the  same  thing.  I  may  relate 
a  little  experience  I  had  in  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Associa- 
tion, which  has  had  an  existence  of  some  20  or  25  years,  and 
probably  some  15  years  ago  a  local  Society  was  organized  in 
this  citv  which  was  really  an  offshoot  o(  the  parent  Associa- 
tion. The  meetings  of  the  local  Society  have  been  held  now, 
I  think,  for  15  years.  Since  then  similar  organizations  have 
been  formed  in  Boston,  in  Buffalo  and  in  Chicago,  and  instead 
of  their  detracting  from  the  interest  or  the  value  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  parent  Association,  which  holds  its  meetings 
only  once  a  year,  I  think  it  was  universally  acknowledged  that 
the  local  meetings  had  helped  to  increase  the  interest  in  the 
parent  Association  ;  that  it  results  in  preliminary  discussions 
of  subjects  which  come  up  before  the  annual  meetings,  and 
that  men  come  to  them  with  a  supply  of  information  on  the 
subjects  which  are  to  be  considered  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  have  It  is  not  plain  to  me  why  these  same  results 
would  not  occur  in  the  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society.  If 
meetings  of  this  kind  could  he  established  in  Boston  and  other 
cities  wherever  there  was  a  sufficient  number  to  form  a  local 
assemblage,  the  result  would  be  that  the  members  would  have 
a  greater  interest  in  the  Association  in  New  York  than  they 
would  have  if  such  meetings  are  not  held.  I  therefore  think 
that  these  meetings  should  be  continued  and  that  some  perma- 
nent committee  should  be  established  to  taks  charge  of 
them. 

Mr.  McBride  :  I  think  it  would  be  a  proper  thing  to  adopt 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Committee  for  arranging  these 
meetings  this  winter  from  which  we  have  all  deriv^  great 
profit. 

Such  a  motion  was  carried. 

Dr.  Emery  :  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  meeting  for  the 
purposes  of  organization  next  year,  I  make  the  suggestion  that 
the  Committee  be  continued  with  power. 

Mr.  Forney  :  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  judicious.  In 
the  first  place,  I  do  not  mean  to  be  on  that  committee  another 
year  ;  and.  in  the  next  place,  the  subject  will  come  up  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  full  and  complete 
discussion,  and  therefore  arrangements  for  next  year's  meet- 
ings should  be  deferred  until  it  is  known  what  actfon  the  So- 
ciety itself  will  take. 


ELECTRIC  SIGNALING  WITHOUT  WIRES. 


1 


In  a  paper  on  **  Electric  Signaling  without  Wires," read  be- 
fore tlie  Society  of  Arts  recently,  Mr.  W.  II.  Preece,  F.R.S., 
considered  the  subject  of  sending  signals  by  means  of  electric- 
ity from  one  place  to  another  without  the  intervention  of  any 
conductor,  unless  the  all-pervjMling  ether  be  termed  a  conduct- 
or. In  1884  it  was  noticed  that  messages  sent  through  insul- 
ated wires  buried  underground  in  the  Gray's  Inn  Koad  were 
read  upon  telephone  circuits  carried  on  the  tops  of  the  houses 
80  ft.  away.  In  1885  it  was  found  that  currents  passing  in  a 
telegraph  line  between  Durham  and  Darlington  produced 
effects  in  a  parallel  line  10^  miles  distant.    These  results  were 
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Dot  GODcltiBlTe,  because  it  could  uot  be  praved  that  tbey  were 
not  due  to  acctdeuta)  coDaectlons  through  the  uetnork  of 
wifM  between  tbose  two  places.  In  abort,  it  was  doubtful 
whether  they  were  the  result  of  induclioa  or  of  conduction. 
But  lu  1886  ex  peri  tne  tits  were  mode  on  parallel  liues  H  miles 
apart  between  Bristol  and  Oloucesier.  where  there  were  no 
intermediate  conduclont  to  titiate  Ihe  results.  MoreoTcr.  the 
circuits  used  were  metallic  throughout.  Under  these  clrcum- 
Slances  only  weak  disturbances  were  delected,  though,  when 
the  experiments  were  repeated  in  1889  In  the  light  ot  experi- 
ence more  success  was  obtained.  The  Uieoretical  pouiblMty 
or  slgnnling  without  wf  rea  Was  thus  shown,  and  in  1893  a  prac- 
tical test  was  mode  in  the  Bristol  Channel.  On  Lavemock 
Point,  near  Cardl(F,  a  copper  wire  1,2fl7  yds.  long  was  hung 
on  poles,  (he  circuit  being  completed  by  earlli.  On  the  aanda 
at  low-water  mark,  600  yds.  from  this  circuit,  and  parallel  to 
''  '~o  covered  copper  wires  and  one  bare  one  were  jaid  dc 


was  laid  down.  On  the  shore  an  alternating  current  {which 
was  controlled  by  a  Horse  key)  with  a  frequency  of  193,  a  vol- 
tage of  150,  and  of  any  desirable  streuglli  up  to  15  amperes 
was  sent  through  the  primary  circuit.     The  sigikals  received 


The  curious- looking  locomotive  which  we  illustrate  here- 
with was  built  in  1888  by  tlie  Bocictc  Ht.  Leonard,  of  LiSge, 
Belgium,  to  conipele  with  another  engine  designed  by  (he 
CucKerlll  Company,  of  Eeralng,  and  exhibited  by  (henl  at  the 
Paris  Gxhibidon  ot  18S».  This  lat(er,  now  classed  as  "  Type 
13,"  is  less  powerful  than  the  triple  boiler  engine,  but  was 
nevertheless,  after  numerous  trials,  finally  adopted  by  Ihe 
Chemln  de  Fer  de  I'Etat  as  their  standard  express  engine,  of 
which  over  sixty  hare  dnce  been  built  by  the  various  well- 
known  Belgian  Arms,  Inctuding  the  Bl.  Leonard  Company. 
At  that  date  tlie  old  "Type  1,"  with  four  coupled  drivers,  sin- 
gle leaders,  Belpaire  flre-boi,  and  large  dome  placed  directly  ' 
behind  the  chlnmey,  was  prodng  Insufficient  tor  the  increas- 
ing weight  of  the  trains,  particularly  with  the  heavy  interna- 
tional cars  and  the  Hpacloua  ordinary  six-wbeeled  carriages— 
traius  which  compared  rather  with  German  than  with  French 
rolling  stock  as  regards  both  weight  and  accommodation. 

Id  calling  for  competitive  designs  of  new  engises,  the  a" 


I  LOCOHOTIVB  Ton  TBB  RKLOIAK  BTATB  RAILWAY. 


on  Flat  Holm  on  the  secondary  circuit  produced  sound  and 
were  read  on  a  pair  of  telephones.  By  Uils  means  messages 
were  snccessfully  sent.  Tiie  'same  method  was  tried  with  an- 
other Island^  Steep  Holm,  5.35  miles  away,  but  was  scarcely 
successful.  Disturbances  were  indeed  perceptible,  but  the 
signals  could  not  be  read.  Such  experiments,  in  wbich  care- 
tiu  precautions  were  taken  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  earth- 
currents,  proved  the  possibility  of  signaling  between  England 
and  France  without  any  wires  being  carri^  across  the  Cban- 
Dcl.  But  the  expense  would  not  be  negligible,  for  at  Lavcr- 
nock  Point  a  2  U.P.  engine  was  required  to  get  results  over 
3  or  4  miles.  Mr.  Preccc  also  described  experiments  made 
with  parallel  wires  about  1^  mile  apart  stretched  on  poles 
along  the  banks  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  near  Inverness. 
Here,  with  the  use  of  ordinary  telegraphic  apparatus,  Mome 
signaling  was  easy  and  speaking  by  telephone  possible.  Mr. 
Preece's  critics  contend  that  his  results  arc  due  to  conduction 
through  the  earth.  He  himself  maintains  tbey  are  due  to  elec- 
tro-magnetic induction.  The  rapidly  aiternrtling  current  in 
the  primary  cireuit  throws  the  surrounding  ether  Into  oscilla- 
tions, and  energy  is  radiated  in  electric  waves.  These  waves 
spread  out,  as  do  waves  of  tight,  and.  If  they  fall  on  conduct- 
ors properly  placed  and  sympathetically  prepared,  are  recon- 
verted luto  an  alternate  current  in  the  secondary  circuit. 


at  GO  miles  per  hour,  without  diminution  of  steam  preasure  or 
of  the  level  ot  the  wat«r  in  the  boiler,  for  a  distance  of  three 
miles  at  leaat.  Both  enginea  refeired  to  above  proved  very 
satisfactory,  and  attained  speeds  of  50  miles  per  hour  under 
the  conditions  named.  Indeed,  the  triple-boiler  engine  ran  up 
the  grade  stated  at  61  miles  per  hour;  and  took  trains  of  150 
tons  gross  (that  Is,  including  enginea)  up  Inclines  of  1  In  03  at 
40  mifes  per  hour,  and,  on  other  occasions,  loads  of  182  tons  up 
the  same  gradient  at  31  miles  per  hour.  From  these  results, 
obtained  under  similar  conditions,  the  powers  developed  by  the 
two  engines  wero  found  to  be  1,235  H.P.  for  the  triple-boiler 
locomctive.  and  1.189  H.P.  by  the  "Type  12."  At  59.4  miles 
per  hour,  with  I.^O  tons,  on  a  grade  of  1  in  300,  the  piiwer  of 
the  triple-boiler  engine  exerted  1,339  H.P. 

The  two  engines  in  question  differed  mainly  in  their  boilers, 
as  they  had  the  same  cylinder  capacities.  As  will  be  seen  from 
our  engravings,  the  engine  illustrated  has  a  iKiiler  with  three 
barrels,  which  have  the  same  flrebiix  tube.plale,  and  (he  same 
extension  smoke-box  in  common.  The  cliimney  is  square, 
spreading  out  at  its  base  to  embrace  the  Side  divisions  of  the 
smoke-box,  an  arrangement  which  should  improve  the  draught 
in  the  side  dues,  although  It  may  be  doubted  if  the  exhaust 
steam,  acts  so  etllciently  in  a  square  chimney  as  in  a  round 
one,  and  it  is  certain  that  It  obstructs  the  view  somewhaL    The 
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smoke  and  steam  also  are  said  to  be  thrown  less  clear  away 
from  the  enghie  than  with  the  round  forms.  The  grate  area 
is  double  that  of  any  French  express  engines  and  superior  to 
that  of  "  Type  12,"  and  the  heating  surface  is  50  per  cent, 
more  than  m  the  **  Type  12"  and  10  square  meters  (107  sq.  ft.) 
above  that  obtained  in  Flaman's  double-boiler  locomotive. 
The  coal  consumption  is  given  as  254  to  322  kilogrammes 

rr  hour  p^r  square  meter  of  grate  surface  ;  in  other  words, 
burns  an  average  of  3,167  lbs.  per  hour,  which,  taking  the 
commercial  speed  as  44  miles  per  hour,  corresponds  to  72  lbs. 
per  mile ;  1  lb.  of  coal  is  said  to  evaporate  5.6  lbs.  of  water 
upon  the  average,  or  6.6  lbs.  as  a  maximum,  results  no  better 
tluin  obtained  with  American  locomotives ;  but  the  coal  burned 
by  these  Belgian  locomotives  is  of  the  poorest  "slack,*'  un- 
mixed with  briquettes,  as  commonly  practiced  in  France.  As 
regards  economv,  the  results  given  by  the  engine  are  said  to 
be  excellent.  There  are,  it  la  true,  certain  details  of  construc- 
tion that  could  be  improved  even  in  the  existing  engine,  as,  for 
example,  the  square  chimney  and  the  absence  of  runnhie-boards 
permitting  the  engine  to  be  got  at  when  under  way.  There  is 
also  sometimes  an  unequal  expansion  of  the  tube-plate,  due  to 
a  superior  draft  in  the  central  sexies  of  tubes.  A  trouble  also 
with  engines  of  abnormally  large  grate  area  is  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  sufficient  draft  in  the  smoke-box.  The  locomotive 
in  question  is  one  of  the  most  unconventional  developments  of 
locomotive  practice  since  the  time  of  Stephenson.  It  was  de 
signed  with  a  view  of  obtaining  great  steaming  power  without 
mounting  the  boiler  dangerously  high.  Continental  and  Ameri- 
can trains  make  greater  demands  on  the  steam-producing 
capacity  of  the  boilers  than  is  the  case  in  England,  hence 
these  multiple  boilers  of  Flaman,  the  St.  Leonard  s  Company, 
and  others  have  been  produced. 
The  principal  dimensions  of  the  engine  are  as  follows  : 

Fire-t>^x,  width  indde V    8' 

"  *•     oatfllde y  10' 

leagthinslde 5M0' 

"  **       oatside 6'    8' 

**        height,  front 8'    7' 

"      back • y    9' 

Gratearea 66tq.ft. 

Boiler, central .T. 4'    3'lndiam. 

Boiler8,8lde «*    8*      ♦* 

Tabes,  central 180 

*'        side  eeries  (48  each) 06 

Total 876 

Tabes,  length 1^ 

Working  pressure       180  lbs.  per  sq.ln. 

Heating  surface,  flre-box lS1.6  8q.  ft. 

"  "     boilers IMl.O    " 

Total 205«.6sq.ft. 

Cylinders,  diameter 19.6' 

Stroke M.5' 

Driven 6'  lOH'lndiam. 

Weight,  engine B6 .8  tons. 

«       tender ».5    ** 

Total ■. 88.8  tons. 

— Engineering. 

THE  YARROW  BOILER. 


Apropos  of  the  discussion  before  the  meetinc  of  the  Mechan- 
ical Engineers,  which  is  printed  in  another  column,  we  would 
call  attention  to  the  Yarrow  boiler,  a  description  of  which  was 
published  in  our  issue  for  March,  1891,  and  which  is  now 
being  exploited  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Horace  See,  of  No.  1 
Broadway,  New  York.  Inasmuch  as  the  engravings  published 
in  our  former  issue  gave  a  complete  description  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  boiler^  it  is  not  necessanr  to  recapitulate  the 
whole  at  the  present  time.  It  consists  of  three  parallel  longi- 
tudinal chambers,  two  of  which  are  of  the  form  of  the  sector 
of  a  circle,  while  the  third  and  upper  is  a  complete  circle. 
The  three  chambers  are  located  at  the  angles  of  a  nearly  equi- 
lateral triangle  with  the  grate  between  the  lower  two,  while 
straight  tul>es  connect  the  lower  and  the  upper  ones.  The 
engraving  which  we  publish  in  this  connection  is  taken  from 
a  photograph  of  a  boiler  which  has  recently  been  built  by 
Mr.  Yarrow  in  England.  Boilers  of  this  type  were  used  on 
the  torpedo  boat  ^met,  a  description  of  whose  trial  appears 
in  another  column  of  this  issue. 

In  a  recent  discussion  before  the  Institution  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects in  England,  Mr.  Yarrow  stated  that  it  was  about  seven 
years  ago  that  his  firm  first  commenced  adopting  straight 
tubes  in  their  water- tube  boilers,  having  been  previously  led 
away  by  what  he  believed  to  be  the  popular  fallacy  that  curved 
tubes  were  necessary  in  order  to  allow  for  contraction  and 
expansion.  No  doubt  it  was  necessary  to  curve  the  tubes  in 
some  designs,  but  it  did  not  follow  that  it  was  necessary  in  all. 


Although  his  firm  had  built  a  laige  number  of  water-tube 
boilers  during  the  last  seven  years  with  straight  tubes,  it  might 
be  of  interest  to  the  meetine  to  know  that  they  had  never  had 
a  single  leakage  between  the  tube  and  tube-plate.  This  fact 
proved,  they  believed,  that  there  was  nothing  objectionable 
in  the  straight  tu*be  system,  while  it  clearly  offered  many  ad- 
vantages, both  in  construction  and  in  service.  Experience  had 
shown  that  steel  tubes,  whether  galvanized  or  not,  rapidly 
deteriorated,  and  if  the  tubes  were  galvanized  on  the  inside  a 
rough' surface  was  caused,  which,  in  some  instances,  retarded 
the  circulation  of  the  water.  There  was  also  the  possibility 
of  portions  of  spelter  lodging  in  the  tubes  and  partially  block- 
ing up  the  passage,  or  causing  such  an  obstruction  which 
would  allow  sediment  to  collect.  So  far  as  his  experience 
went,  it  led  to  the  conclusion  that  copper  tub^  were  more 
durable  than  steel,  but  in  the  use  of  copper  it  was  essential 
that  it  should  be  very  pure,  and  that  the  tube,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, should  be  below  the  level  of  the  water  and  always 
filled,  otherwise  the  copper  might  become  overheated. 

He  also  stated  that  his  firm  commenced  experiments  with 
water-tube  boilers  as  far  back  as  1877,  and  put  a  water-tube 
boiler  in  a  torpedo  boat  in  the  year  1889,  and  their  experience 
indicated  that  verv  small  changes  in  design  materially  affect 
the  action  of  a  boiler  ;  small  alterations  in  some  cases  making 
the  difference  between  success  and  failure.  If  portions  of 
the  boiler  be  rigidly  secured  by  stays,  which  are  not  subject 
to  the  same  temperature  as  the  tubes,  serious  strains  may  be 
set  up  involving  continual  bending  of  the  tubes  to  meet  con- 
tinual variations  of  temperature.  If  in  such  cases  the  tubes 
be  only  slightly  bent,  it  might  lead  to  trouble,  as  small  alter- 
ations in  length  involve  considerable  alterations  in  the  curve 
necessary  to  conform  to  the  variation  in  length.  Consequently 
in  cases  where  portions  of  the  boiler  are  rigidly  secured  to  one 
another,  it  is  necessary  that  the  bends  in  the  tubes  should  be 
considerable,  so  that  Uiev  can  easily,  and  without  excessive 
strain,  suit  differences  of  temperature.  The  practice  of  his 
firm  was  to  aim  at  allowing  tubes  freedom  to  expand  and 
contract ;  and,  as  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  a  group  of 
tubes  had  been  found  to  be  nearly  uniform  under  the  condi- 
tions of  working,  any  small  difference  of  length  seemed  to  be 
met  by  the  elasticity  of  the  material.  Mr.  Yarrow,  and  those 
who  worked  with  him,  felt  satisfied  on  this  point,  having  made 
very  careful  experiments  to  test  it,  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  admitted  that  it  was  most  desirable— in  fact,  almost  essen- 
tial—that access  be  freely  obtained  to  the  interior  of  the  tubes, 
for  the  purpose  of  examination  and  for  cleaning.  For  these 
reasons  he  was  strongly  in  favor  of  straight  tutK»,  which  at 
the  same  time  reduced  the  cost  of  construction,  and  was  a 
convenience  in  actual  working  on  account  of  the  ease  in  sup- 
plying spare  tubes.  In  this  way  there  was  avoided  the  large 
variety  of  forms  of  spare  tubes  necessary  with  boilers  where 
the  tubes  were  curvea  to  different  forms. 

It  was  often  asked,  Mr.  Yarrow  continued,  how,  in  boileis 
such  as  those  in  H.  M.  S.  Hornet  and  other  previous  vessels, 
they  managed  to  replace  the  tubes.  The  form  of  boilers 
adopted  in  the  Hornet,  to  which  the  speaker  was  referring, 
was  not  of  the  type  described  in  Mr.  Milton's  paper  just  read, 
and,  as  throwing  some  light  on  the  subject,  it  might  interest 
the  meeting  to  know  that  on  one  of  the  trials  with  this  vessel 
(in  the  boilers  of  which  there  are  over  8,000  tubes)  one  of  the 
tubes  gave  way  on  account  of  faulty  manufacture,  and  the 
time  occupied  in  taking  out  and  replacing  this  tube  ready  for 
expanding  was  only  40  minutes.  His  firm  were  also  led  away 
in  their  first  boilers  with  the  idea  that  down  pipes  were  neces- 
sary to  insure  circulation,  and  in  all  the  boilers  made  by  them 
up  to  three  years  ago  they  provided  four  down  pipes,  two  at 
each  end  ;  these  down  pipes  being  suitably  curved  to  allow 
for  variations  in  lengths  between  the  upper  and  lower  portions 
of  the  boiler.  For  purposes  of  experiment  they  removed  two 
of  the  down  pipes,  and  found  the  action  of  the  boiler  un- 
affected. They  then  ultimately  dispensed  with  the  other  two, 
with  the  same  result,  thereby  saving  both  weight  and  lengUi 
and  obtaining  greater  simplicity.  Mr.  Yarrow  maintained 
that  those  who  had  had  both  water-tube  boilers  of  a  satisfac- 
tory type  under  their  management,'and  those|of  the  locomotive 
type,  would  be  ready  to  admit  that  it  required  less  skill  to 
stoke  a  water-tube  boiler  than  a  locomotive  boiler,  as  with  the 
latter  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  ^rate  uniformly  covered 
with  fuel  for  fear  of  admitting  cold  air,  while  with  the  former 
such  care  was  unnecessary.  In  order  to  test  the  effect  of  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature  on  one  of  his  firm's  water- tube 
boilers,  they  had,  when  experimenting  with  it  in  the  yard, 
forced  it  excessively,  and  had  then  suddenly  pulled  out  the 
fire  and  stripped  the  boiler  of  its  casings,  so  as  to  cool  it  as 
quickly  as  possible.  They  then  replaced  the  casings,  lit  up 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  raising  steam  to  180  lbs.  The  result  of 
this  somewhat  severe  treatment  showed  that  there  was  not  the 
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Mr.  Tarrow  thought,  would,  perhaps,  fnlcresl  the  meeting. 
It  weighed  complete,  with  Sttlaj^,  Bmoke-boi,  flredoors,  flre- 
bricks,  fuanel,  casiii|;;e,  and  all  boiler  mouDtiogB.  also  includ- 
ing water  up  to  working  level,  5  tons  7  cwt  On  carefully 
conducted  experiments  In  the  jard  Itwaa  found  that  13,500 
lbs.  of  water  were  evaporated  per  hour  from  60°  F.  to  180  lbs. 
presBure.  In  order  to  compare  the  relative  efflclenc^  of  water- 
tube  boilers  with  locomotive  boilers,  there  were  the  following 
facta  :  In  H.  M.  8.  Havoek  his  firm  had  placed  two  locomotive 
boilers,  and  the  machlnerr  indicated  on  (rial  about  S,5O0  H.P., 
with  on  atr  pressure  of  8  tn.  In  the  Bdmel,  a  sister  ship,  pro- 
vided with  afmilar  engines  and  fitted  with  eight  water-tube 
boilen,  as  previously  mentioned,  they  ohtoinM,  with  a  very 


boilers  In  the  BavoeJc 

They  had  every  reason  to  fear,  from  what  tbey  had  been 
told,  that  trouble  would  be  experienced  In  worhing  a  group 
of  small  rapidly  evaporating  boilers  in  the  Hornet,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  had  experienced  no  difficulty  whatever, 
the  feed  being  arranged  In,  as  It  were,  two  stages.  The  feed- 
pumps on  the  engines  take  theli  suction  from  (ho  hot-well, 
and  deliver  Into  a  reservoir  at  SO  lbs.  pressure,  and  from  this 
reservoir  the  donkeys  lake  their  suction,  each  boiler  being 


of  the  donkeys,  and  the  pipos  leading  to  thera  could  be  of 
moderate  dimensions,  In  consequence  of  the  60  lbs.  prefoure 
delivering  the  water  readily  to  the  suction  AAa  of  the  pumpa. 
To  Insure  the  reseivolr  always  being  well  filled,  there  was  a 


the  initiative  In  the  Introduction  in  tills  conntry  of  a  form  of 
boiler  which  there  was  little  doubt  is  declined  to  replace  old- 
typ«B.  He  was  fnllv  oonviDced.tbst,  In  spite  of  tboae  failures 
which  were  naturally  to  be  expected  to  Moompany  such  a 


Admlrultya  wise  and  Important  step  In  the  advance  of  marine 
engineering,  and  he  believed  before  very  long  that  It  would 
be  generally  admitted,  not  only  In  this  country,  but  through- 


[be  world,  that  the  greatest  credit  was  due  to  (he  authori- 
ties at  Whitehall  for  having  had  the  boldness  to  act  as  they 
had  done. 


Br  E.  PoLoncKAu. 


The  Paris  &  Orleans  Railway  Company  have  from  time  to 
time  tried  to  get  more  economical  results  from  Iheir  locomo- 
tives than  is  possible  when  using  the  ordinary  slide-valve  for 
both  admission  and  exhaust.  In  1868  a  Heyer  expansion 
valve-gear  was  tried,  but  the  reeulls  were  not  satisfaclory ; 
the  increased  economy  obtained  being  more  than  counterbal- 
anced by  Uie  extra  friction  of  the  valves  and  the  extra  coro- 
pllcatlon  of  the  mechanism.  In  1878  a  compound  Iricomotlve 
was  triad,  but  again  the  results  were  unsatisfactory.    It  Is  to 
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small  amount  of  auxiliary  feed  constantly  passing  into  It,  the 
surplus,  beyond  that  which  was  necessary  for  the  supply  of 
the  boilers,  being  returned  to  the  tank  through  a  relief  valve 
loaded  to  GO  lbs.  As  was  well  known,  his  Arm  nad  been  strong 
advocates  for  the  locomotive  type  of  boiler,  especially  as  the 
form  they  had  adopted  was  found  to  work  sattifactorily  and 
to  be  durable  ;  but  the  recent  success  with  water-tube  Iwilers 
obliged  them  to  advance  with  the  times  and  to  modify  their 
opinion,  a  course  more  particularly  necessary  in  view  of  the 
nosslbte  further  rise  of  working  pressures  In  the  immediate 
future.  The  recent  action  of  the  Admiralty  in.  as  It  was, 
forcing  on  numerous  contractors  the  adoption  of  water-tube 
boilers  had  freouently  been  unfavorably  criticised,  but  Mr, 
Yarrow  believed  that  time  would  prove  that  the  greatest  pos- 
sible credit  was  due  to  the  authontles  for  having  thus  taK«n 


By  a  change  which  w 
only  involve  replacing 
the  cylinders  and  part 
of  the  valve-gear. 
These  considerations  - 
led  the  Company  to  try 
the  system  described 
below,  recommended  ' 
by  Menrs.  Durant  and 
Lencauchez. 

The  immediate  aim 
of  the  experiments  was 
to  prolong  the  expan- 
sion and  to  suilabEy 
control  the  compres- 
sion while  still  using  a 
link-motion  gear.  In 
the  first  trial  made,  on 
engine  No.  67,  the  ad- 
mjsslon  slide-valve 
was  driven  by  a  Oooch 
link-motion,  and  had 
certain  peculiaTitiea  of 
construction,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  double 
the  area  of  opening 
and  to  partially  relieve 
the  pressure  on  the 
face.  The  exhaust 
slide-valve,  placed  at 
the  lower  due  uf  the 
cyUnder,  received  its 
motion  from  the  cross- 
head.  Exhaust  bft- 
En  when  the  piston 
d'  still  as  per  cent 
of  lis  stroke  to  perform,  and  compression  began  when  It 
liad  done  33  per  cent,  of  the  return  stroke.  At  low  speeds 
the  results  were  satisfactory,  but  at  high  speeds  the  great 
amount  of  comprwslon  was  objectionable. 

In  the  second  trial  another  locomotive.  No.  76,  had  two  ex- 
haust-valves of  the  Corliss  type  driven  from  Uie  cross-head, 
and  the  cylinders  were  larger.  Here,  again,  the  compression 
was  too  great  for  high  speeds. 

In  the  next  arrangement  tried  the  rods  drivlns  the  admis- 
sion and  exhaust- valves  worked  In  the  same  linK,  and  were 
connected  to  each  other,  so  that  they  were  displaced  simul- 
taneously ;  the  same  engines  on  which  the  above  experiments 
were  made  being  used,  cylinders  and  valves  being  unaltered. 
In  eogiae  No.  67  release  took  place  when  95  per  cent,  of  the 
piston-stroke  remained  to  be  done,  and  compression  began 
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when  80  per  cent,  of  the  return  stroke  bad  been  done.     The 


n  being  obtained  than  with  ordinary  locomolires. 

Ah  a  result  of  the  preceding  esperimentt,  new  cjlindere  with 
four  Corllu  valves  and  the  Bmallest  poealhie  clearance  spaces 
were  Qtted  to  engine  No.  67,  and  this  design  has  l>een  applied 
to  all  new  pssscneer  engines  (or  the  last  year  and  a  half.  The 
advantages  of  this  arrangemenl  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  conditions  relating  to  cooling  of  the  Steam  on  enter- 
ing the  cylinder  are  better  llian  in  the  ordinary  engines,  since 
the  sides  of  the  adinlsalon-porta  are  not  cooled  by  the  eacape  of 
the  exhaust  steam. 

3.  The  fall  of  preaaure  Is  lees,  since  the  port  area  is  nearly 
double. 

8.  The  diminution  of  the  clearance  volume,  prolongation  of 
the  expansion,  lesscniuK  of  the  compression  are  all  favorable 
to  the  more  efficient  use  of  the  steam  In  the  cylinder. 

4.  The  back  pressure  is 
lessened  by  the  dlminu- 
tion  of  the  clearance  vol- 
ume, since  the  quantity 
of  exhaust  steam  to  be  got 
rid  of  Is  reduced. 

6.  The  friction  of  the 
four  Corllsi  valves  is  less 
than  that  of  an  ordinary 
slide- valve. 

6.  The  arrangement  of 
the  eshaust-valves  at  t^e 
lower  side  of  tlie  cylinder 
allows  a  natural  drainage 
lo  take  place,  and  drain- 
cocks    are  therefore  un- 


Ihat  when  misfortune  has  ovNtaken  men  whose  wives  are 
dependent  upon  them,  that  they  shall  not  be  separated,  and 
that  they  may  descend  the  decline  of  life,  hand  in  hand.  If 
they  are  disposed  to  do  so.  With  this  In  view,  provision  has 
been  made  su  that  poor  men  and  their  wives  will  both  be  cared 
for.  The  school,  it  is  said,  will  be  on  a  per  with  the  leftding 
educational  InBtitutloos  of  the  world  lor  teaching  the  meet 
advanced  methods  of  marine  construction. 

The  dedicatory  exercises  were  led  by  Bishop  Henry  C.  Pot- 
ter, o(  the  New  York  Diocese. 

The  Institution  has  been  Incorporated,  and  the  trustees  are 
W.  H.  Webb,  President ;  Stevenson  Taylor,  Secretary ; 
Thomas  P.  Rowlsnd,  Treasurer  ;  Professor  Frederick  R.  Hut- 
ton.  Columbia  College  ;  Andrew  Reed,  Resident  Trustee : 
Albert  Q.  Bogert,  Charles  5.  Smith,  Menitt  Trimble,  T.  S. 
Harvel,  Newburgh,  and  Charles  H.  Cramp,  Philadelphia. 

It  is  magnlBcent  benefactions  like  this. which  renew  one's 
hope  in  the  future  of  our  people,  which  Is  now  often  sorely 


The  design  has  been  ap- 
plied to  eight  express  en- 
gines, and  is  being  applied 
to  three  express  ana  three 
goods  engines  in  course  of 
construction.  One  of 
these  engines  coming  into 
the  shops  for  overhaul 
aflcr  running  40. 300  miles, 
the  valves  and  valve-gear 
were  examined.  The  wear 
at  the  valves  and  the  joints 
of   the    link-motion    was 

S radically  nil.  With  or- 
Inary  locomotives  the 
valves  and  faces  usually 
require  adjustment  after 
running  about  IS.OOO 
mites.  The  consumption 
of  fuel  is  1G.3  per  cent, 
less  than  the  average  In 
the  ordinary  engines  do- 
ing the  same  work.  The 
expenditure  of  lubricant 
is  a  little  higher,  being  SI  a 
—AftTtaltl  dit  Mint*. 


WBBB'B  ACAOEHY  AND  BOME  FOB  SHIPBUILDRBS. 


against  42  grams  per  kilometer. 


ACADEMY  AND  HOME  FOR  SHIPBUILDERS. 

On  Saturday,  Hay  G,  the  new  building  which  has  just  been 
completed  through  the  munificence  ot  Hr.  Wlltlam  H.  Webb, 
the  dlstingui^ea  shipbuilder,  was  dedicated  lo  the  uses  for 
which  it  is  Intended.  These  are  Indicated  by  its  name,  which 
is  "  Webb's  Academy  and  Home."  Its  purpoeeis  to  establish 
a  sort  of  refuge  or  home  for  poor  men  who  have  worked  on 
the  hulls  or  engines  of  ships  ;  and,  second,  a  school  of  mtval 
construction  for  boya  who  are  unable  to  secure  the  advantages 
of  such  an  education  elsewhere.  Hr.  Webb  has  devoted 
$3,000,000  to  establishing  this  home  and  school. 

The  building  is  located  at  Fordham  Heights,  facing  on  Sedge- 
wick  Avenue,  overlooking  the  Hudson  and  Harlem  rivers. 
Thirteen  acres  of  ground  were  bought  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  magniflcent  building  is  a  striking  feature  in  (his  pictur- 
esque region.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  llluBtratlon — for  which 
we  are  Indebted  to  Seadoaiii—lhe  main  structure  is  of  the 
Romanesque  order  of  architecture,  of  plain  stone,  and  round 
arches  on  the  upper  tier  of  windows.  It  provides  the  most 
complete  facilities  for  the  purpose  for  which  It  ts  Intended 
that  Che  broadnt  liberality  could  supply.  Not  only  is  It  In- 
tended that  It  shall  be  a  home  for  poor  men,  but  it  is  intended 


Trb  building  of  the  Duluth,  Mlssabe  &  Northern  Railway, 
from  the  junction  with  the  Dululh  &  Winnipeg  Railroad  into 
Duluth,  Hlnn. ,  necessitated  the  construction  of  extensive  dock 
facilities  on  St.  Louis  Bay.  To  reach  the  dock  a  viaduct 
about  2,600  ft.  long  and  double  track  was  constructed  across 
the  flats.  The  work  was  laid  out  by  Mr.  C.  H,  Martz,  Chief 
Engineer  for  the  Railroad  Company,  and  the  contract  awarded 
to  Uie  Yoiingstuwn  Bridge  Company,  of  Youngstown,  O..  for 
the  construction  of  the  viaduct,  according  to  their  own  de- 
signs, to  be  built  of  soft  steel  not  reamed.  The  crossing  of 
the  streets  necessitated  the  use  oi  six  or  eight  spans  without 
longitudinal  bracing.  Tlieee  spans,  together  with  the  one 
across  the  St.  Paul  &  Duluth  Railroad  tracks,  varied  from 
44  ft.  to  86  ft.  in  lenxlh.  The  one  which  we  illustrate  is  the 
span  across  the  tracks  of  the  St.  Paul  &,  Dululh  Railroad, 
The  extreme  length  Is  86  ft.,  with  a  skew  of  61°  30'.  The  span 
is  double  track,  through  on  shelf.  The  live  load  used  con- 
sisted of  two  101-ton  consolidation  locomolivea.  The  center 
girder  weighed  when  completed  33  tons,  and,  as  was  true  of 
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alt  the  woik  in  this  structure,  (he  Qonge  angles  Kod  flange 
platea  were  bII  In  one  piece  without  splice.  The  bncinf;  be- 
tween the  glHera  consuted  of  adjustable  lateral  rode  Mid  deep 
lallice  struts,  with  gussets  running  to  the  top  flange  of  the  gir- 
ders, each  guaaet  l»lQg  stltfened  on  the  edge  bv  two  angles. 
The  girders  rest  on  steel  columns,  which  are  braced  to  the 
girders  by  knee  braces,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  The  columns 
ate  calcutated  to  take  up  the  bending  strains  due  to  traction 
and  lempeiature.  The  transverse  away  bracing  was  of  ad- 
justable rods,  owing  to  the  fact  that  tne  foundations  rest  on 
piling,  thus  precl^iding  the  possibility  ot  using  stlft  sway 
bracing,  as  a  number  of  atruoturce  that  have  been  built  with 
stiff  bradng,  when  the  foundations  were  on  piles,  have  been 


The  object  of  publishing  this  monthly  list  of  accidents  to 
locomotive  engineers  and  flremen  Is  to  make  known  the  terri- 
ble sacrlQce  of  life  and  limb  that  Is  constantly  going  on  among 
Ibis  class  of  people,  with  the  hope  that  sucb  publication  will 
In  time  Indicate  some  of  the  causes  of  accidents  of  this  kind, 
and  help  to  lessen  the  awful  amount  of  Buffering  due  directly 
and  indirectly  to  them.  If  any  one  will  aid  us  with  informa- 
tion which  will  help  to  make  our  list  more  oomplete  or  cor- 
rect, or  who  will  indicate  the  causes  or  the  cures  for  any  kind 
of  acddenta  which  occur,  Uiuy  will  not  only  be  doing  us  a 


BBIDQK  ON  DOLUTH,  MISSABB  &  NOHTHBRN  RAILWAY,  BUILT  BT  THB  TOUMGSTOWM  BHIDQB  OOMPAMI. 


found,  In  other  parts  ot  the  country,  to  settle  and  render  the 
stiff  sway  bracing  of  little  service.  Any  slight  selllement  In 
the  foundations  can  be  accounted  tor  by  the  adjustable  lat- 
erals. The  other  spans  In  the  viaduct  were  built  of  the  same 
S;eneral  design  as  this,  except  they  were  all  deck,  with  stiff 
iteral  bracing  and  frames.  Besides  the  viaduct  proper,  the 
YouDgstown  Bridge  Company  construcled  for  the  road  two 
girder  spans  in  the  dock  proper,  and  a  72-ft.  girder  span  on 
columns  on  the  line  of  the  road.  The  Duiuth,  HIssabe  & 
Northern  Railway,  by  means  of  this  improvement,  are  enabled 
to  haul  the  ore  from  the  renowned  Mlaasbe  Range  to  St.  Louis 
Bay  over  their  own  tracks  the  entire  distance,  and  have 
facilities  for  handling  ore  second  to  no  road  In  the  United 
States. 


favor,  but  will  be  aiding  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  pub- 
lishing this  report,  which  Is  to  lessen  the  risk  and  danger  U> 
which  the  men  to  whom  we  ail  intrust  our  lives  are  exposed. 

The  only,  or  the  chief  source  of  Information  wo  have,  from 
which  our  report  Is  made  up.  is  the  newspapers.  From  these 
the  following  list  of  accidents,  which  occurred  In  April,  has 
been  made  up.  Of  course  we  cannot  report  those  of  which  we 
have  no  knowledge,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  such. 

ACaDBNTB  ni  APRIL. 

Pitlsburgh,  Pa,.  April  5.— F.  J.  Suter,  a  flrcman  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  was  killed  yesterday  afternoon  in  the 
Twenty-eighth  Btreet  yards  while  worklog  with  the  alr-brakcs 
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under  his  engine.    A  brake  lever  was  suddenly  thrown  out 
against  his  head,  killing  Lim  instantly. 

Clarksville,  Tenn.,  April  5.— While  a  freight  train  on  the 
C.  &  O.  Railroad  was  passing  Cumberland  Citj  Station  this 
evening,  some  one  threw  a  stone  into  the  cab,  striking  the 
fireman  o?er  the  eye,  inflicting  quite  a  severe  injury. 

Batayia,  N.  T.,  April  5.— A  tire  on  an  engine  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  broK^  while  the  engine  was  running  at  ue 
rate  of  85  miles  an  hour  near  here  this  afternoon.  The^flre- 
man  and  engineer  were  slightly  injured. 

Rouse's  Point,  N.  Y.,  April  5.— A  misplaced  switch  caused 
the  derailment  of  a  train  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal 
Company's  Railroad  at  this  point  this  morning.  A  man  in 
front  of  the  switch  lights  prevented  the  engineer  from  seeing 
the  oi)en  switch.  Tiie  engineer  and  fireman  escaped  with 
slight  injuries. 

Lake  benton,  Minn.,  April  6.— A  regular  west-bound  pas- 
senffer  train  on  the  Winona  &  St.  Peter  branch  of  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  Railroad,  jumc^  the  track  half  a  mile  east 
of  here  to^lay.  Engineer  £d.  Frary  was  instantly  crushed  to 
death  under  the  engine. 

Cairo,  III,  April  6.— Enghieer  Charles  H.  Norris.  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Road,  had  his  legs  so  badly  crushed  that  thev 
had  to  be  amputated,  as  the  result  of  a  collision  between  h(s 
engine  and  some  cars  at  this  point  this  evening.  The  shock 
of  the  collision  threw  the  throttle  wide  open  and  the  engine 
ran  down  the  track. 

Dalleston,  Pa.,  April  7.— A  gas  explosion  in  the  fire-box  of 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  engine,  causing  the 
flames  to  shoot  out  at  the  door,  burned  Isaac  Van  Pelt,  fire- 
man of  the  engine,  about  the  head  and  face  very  badly  this 
afternoon. 

New  Era,  Mich.,  April  9.— An  engine  on  a  logging  railroad 
belonging  to  Staples  &  Covel  ran  into  a  tree  and  was  knocked 
over  a  16-f  t.  embankment,  carrying  nine  men  with  it.  Among 
the  killed  were  Adolph  Sheliuider,  engineer,  and  Gus  Ander- 
son, fireman. 

Port  Chester,  N.  T.,  April  12.— An  express  train  on  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  ran  into  a 
caboose  at  this  point  to-day.  James  Qaffney,  fireman  of  the 
express  train,  was  severely  hurt  about  the  arms,  body,  and 
face. 

"Lancaster,  Pa.,  April  18.— An  engine  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  while  running  backward  and  hauling  a  caboose, 
was  derailed  at  this  point  to-day.  The  wheels  of  the  pony 
truck  left  the  rails,  pierced  the  caboose,  and  cut  it  into  frag- 
ments. Fireman  I.  C.  Cover  had  his  hip  injured  by  leapii^ 
from  the  engine. 

Pottsville,  Pa.,  April  18.— There  was  a  collision  at  Morris 
Junction  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Erie  Division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  between  a  Lehigh  Valley  passenger  train  and 
the  Pennsylvania  train  of  empty  cars.  The  ennneer  of  the 
passenger  train  was  thrown  off  his  engine  and  badly  bruised. 

Hilliard,  Wyo.  Ter.,  April  14.— A  train  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  was  ditched  half  a  mile  east  of  here  to-night.  H. 
G^eorge,  fireman,  and  WiUiam  Lethbridge,  the  engineer,  were 
instantly  killed. 

Hazleton,  Pa.,  April  15.— There  was  a  collision  between  a 
Pennsylvania  freight  and  a  Lehigh  Valley  express  train  at 
Silver  Brook  at  noon  to-dav.  Engineer  £[immel,  of  the  freight 
train,  had  his  eye  cut  ana  back  and  head  bruised.  Fireman 
Art  Brown  had  one  leg  broken  and  was  otherwise  injured. 


Salt  Lake  City,  April  17.— A  landslide  occurred  at  Weaver 
afion,  on  tJ         " 
mi  to  a  f 
leg  broken. 


Cafion,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  to-dav,  causing  an  acci- 
dent to  a  freight  train.    The  fireman  of  tne  engine  had  one 


Reading,  Pa.,  April  18.— Philip  M.  Lehr,  a  fireman  on  a 
passenger  train  of  tne  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  was  leaning  out 
of  his  cab  north  of  here,  and  was  caught  by  a  signal  post  and 
draeged  from  the  engine.    His  skull  was  crushed. 

GRishen,  Ind.,  April  19.— An  express  train  on  the  Lake 
■Shore  A  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  ran  into  the  caboose  of 
a  freight  train  standing  on  the  track  that  did  not  clear  the 
main  track,  at  Dunlap  to-day.  Engineer  Charles  Melcher 
remained  at  his  post  and  was  very  severely  inlured.  Fireman 
Nopper  lumped  and  sustained  severe  injuries  by  being  thrown 
against  the  fence. 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  April  19.— While  a  train  on  the  Rome, 
Watertown  &  Ogdensburg  Railroad  was  standing  on  the  Y  at 
Theresa  Junction,  waiting  for  another  train  to  pass,  the  latter 
came  down  and  ran  through  an  open  switch  at  the  rote  of  80 
miles  an  hour,  crushing  into  the  engine  of  the  waiting  train. 
The  engine  of  the  latter  was  driven  back  against  the  tender, 
catching  the  engineer  as  it  went  and  killing  him.  The  fireman 
jumped  and  broke  his  leg. 

Cakiis,  Me.,  April  19.— The  locomotive  and  tender  of  a  train 
on  the  Shore  Line  Railroad  left  the  rails  near  here  this  morn- 


ing. The  engineer  was  severely  injured.  The  accident  was 
caiued  by  the  spreading  of  the  rails. 

Denver*  Col.,  April  19. — A  passenffer  train  on  the  Burling- 
ton &  Missouri  Railroad  was  ditched  to-day  by  a  sand  drift 
on  the  track  near  Yuma,  Col.  Engineer  Pat  Quinlan  and 
Fireman  Bert  Gkxxlwin  were  seriously  hurt. 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  April  20.— A  passenger  train  on  the  Cumber- 
land Valley  Railroad  struck  an  empty  box  car  that  had  been 
blown  by  the  wind  from  a  siding  on  to  the  main  track,  about 
8  miles  south  of  here  to-night.  The  engine  fell  over  on  its 
side,  and  both  engineer  and  fireman  were  lammed  between  the 
engine  and  tender,  but  escaped  serious  injury. 

Hartford  City,  Ind.,  April  31.— A  Pan  Handle  freight  train 
plunged  down  an  embankment  near  here  to-day.  J.  A.  Phil- 
lips, the  engineer,  was  fatally  injured,  and  C.  L.  Tucker,  titie 
fireman,  had  both  legs  broken.  The  accident  was  caused  by 
the  engineer  running  into  an  open  switch,  believing  he  was 
on  the  main  track. 

Lancaster,  N.  H.,  April  22.— A  freight  trahi  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  ran  into  a  washout  at  a  bridge  over  the  Nulhe- 
gan  River,  near  Wenlock,  to-night.  The  engineer  was  killed 
and  the  fireman  badly  inlured. 

Sherman,  Tex.,  April  26.^ A  freight  train  on  the  Houston  & 
Texas  Central  Railroad  was  wrecKed  1  mile  north  of  Van 
Alstyne  this  morning^.  Circumstances  indicate  a  premeditated 
case  of  train-wreckmg.  A  cross-tie  placed  near  the  cattle 
guard  was  the  obstruction.  Charlie  Clappert,  the  engineer, 
was  slightly  scratched. 

Patchogue,  L.  I.,  April  26.— Eugene  Bancroft,  an  engineer 
on  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  was  stepping  from  his  engine 
this  morning  when  he  slipped  and  fell  between  the  dri^ng- 
wheels.  Both  legs  were  crushed,  the  right  one  being  entirely 
severed  at  the  hip. 

Winnip^,  Manitoba,  April  27.— A  broken  rail  caused  an 
engine  and  three  can  to  leave  the  track  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad  near  here  to-day.  The  engineer  was  seriously 
hurt. 

Houston,  Tex.,  April  28.— On  the  Atchison,  Topeka  A  Santa 
F6  Railroad,  between  Kennv  and  Bellville,  a  rock  tialn  ran 
into  the  rear  of  a  freight,  telescoping  the  freight  and  several 
of  the  can.  Dad  Christian,  the  engineer  of  the  rock  train, 
was  badly  hurt. . 

St.  LouIb,  Mo.,  April  80.— Two  switch  engines  with  heavy 
trains  behind  them  collided  in  the  yards  <3  the  St.  Louis, 
Keokuk  &  Northwestern  Railway  to-night.  C.  Berkshaw,  a 
fireman,  was  scalded  to  death. 

Jacksonville.  Fla.,  April  80.— A  train  on  the  Florida  Cen- 
tral &  Peninsula  Railroad  jumped  the  track  and  went  through 
a  80-f t.  trestle  near  Plant  City,  Fhu  The  locomotive  turned 
a  complete  somersault,  and  the  engineer  went  down  under  it. 
His  1^  were  crushed  and  his  head  and  shouldera  badly 
scalded. 

Our  report  for  April,  it  will  be  seen,  includes  28  accidents, 
in  which  5  engineere  and  5  fiiemen  were  killed,  and  15  engi- 
neers and  14  firemen  were  injured.  The  causes  of  the  acci- 
dents may  be  classified  as  follows : 

Broken  rail 1 

Broken  tire 1 

Collisions 8 

Defective  ahr-brake ....  1 

Derailments 6 

Falling  from  engine 1 

Gas  explosion 1 

Landslide 2 

Misplaced  switch 2 

Obstruction  on  track 1 

Stone-throwing 1 

Struck  by  obstruction 1 

Traln-wreckere 1 

Washout 1 

Total 28 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


American  Society  of  Mtchanical  Engineers.— The  an- 
nouncement has  been  sent  out  that  the  spring  meeting  of  this 
Society  will  be  held  at  Montreal,  Canada,  from  June  5  to  June 
9.  The  opening  session  will  be  held  at  Molson  Hall,  at  McGill 
University,  at  8.80  p.ic.  of  Tuesday.  The  following  papera  will 
be  read  and  discussed  :  A.  E.  Mansfield,  Notes  on  the  Theory 
of  Shaft  Qovernon  ;  Albert  F.  Hall,  Heat  Units  and  the  Speci- 
fications for  Puniplng  Engines ;  W.  H.  Bristol,  A  New  Re- 
cording Pressure  Gauge  for  Extremelv  High  Ranges  of  Press- 
ure ;  Frank  Richards,  A  Note  on  Compressed  Air ;  A.  W. 
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RobiDSOD.  The  Relation  of  the  Drawing  Office  to  the  Shop  in 
Manafactaring ;  R.  H.  Thurston,  The  Theory  of  the  Steam 
Jacket ;  Current  Practice ;  D.  S.  Jacobus,  Results  of  Experi- 
ments with  a  50- H. P.  Single  Non  condensing  Ball&  Wood  En- 
gine to  Determine  tlie  Influence  of  Compression  on  Water  Con 
sumption  ;  Frank  H.  Ball,  Cylinder  Proportions  for  Compound 
Engines,  Determined  by  their  Free  Expansion  Losses  ;  F.  M. 
Rites,  A  New  Method  of  Compound  Steam  Distribution  ;  Jesse 
M.  Smith,  Tests  of  a  Small  Electric  Railway  Plant ;  W.  S. 
Aidrich,  Power  Losses  in  the  Transmissive  Machinery  of  Cen- 
tral Stations ;  M.  P.  Wood,  Rustless  Coatings  for  iron  and 
Steel ;  James  McBrlde,  Corrosion  of  Steam  Drums ;  C.  W. 
Hunt,  A  New  Mechanical  Fluid  ;  F.  R.  Button,  First  Station- 
ary Steam  Engines  in  America :  DeCourcy  May,  Cost  of  an 
Indicated  H.P.  ;  John  R.  Freeman,  A  New  Form  of  Canal 
Waste  Weir  ;  G.  W.  Bissell,  Effect  of  Varying  the  Weight  of 
the  Regenerator  in  a  Hot-air  Engine  ;  W.  K.  Roney.  Mechani- 
cal Draft  for  Boilers  ;  R.  C.  Carpenter,  The  Saturation  Cur7e 
as  a  Reference  Line  for  Indicator  Diagrams  ;  Denton-Jacobus- 
Rloe,  Results  of  Measurement  of  the  Water  Consumption  of 
an  Uniacketed  1,600  H.P.  Compound  Harris-Corliss  Engine  ; 
F.  B.  king,  Notes  on  the  Corrosion  of  a  Cast-steel  Propeller 
BUde. 

The  social  entertainments  will  consist  of  an  informal  drive 
about  Mont  Royal  Park,  an  excursion  by  special  train  to  La- 
chine  and  down  the  rapids,  an  excursion  to  the  dredging 
operations  conducted  in  the  harbor,  visits  to  the  Montreal 
Street  Railway  Company's  power  house,  with  luncheon  and 
inspection  of  the  power  plant,  a  garden  party  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  J.  H.  R.  Moison,  and  an  excursion  to  Ottawa  by  special 
train  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad.  Notice  has  been 
sent  out  by  the  Secretary  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  secure 
the  facilities  of  a  special  train  by  way  of  the  Vermont  Central 
Railroad,  so  that  passengers  from  New  York  City,  meeting  the 
New  England  contingent  in  cars  from  Boston  at  White  River 
Junction,  can  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  Journey  at  no  greater 
cost  than  the  regular  rate,  and  perhaps  at  a  reduction  of  fare. 
The  train  will  probably  leave  New  York  at  ten  o'clock  Mon- 
day morning.  June  4.  The  headquarters  are  to  be  at  the  Wind- 
sor Hotel,  where  the  rates  are  from  $8  to  $3.50  per  day.  Mem- 
bers are  specially  requested  to  wear  the  button  badge  used  at 
conventions,  as  they  render  social  acquaintance  more  easy. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania.— At  the 
regular  meeting  of  March  20,  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Nichols  read  a 
paper  describing  the  emerald  mines  of  Muzo,  in  the  Republic 
of  Colombia,  South  America.  These  mines  have  been  worked 
for  upward  of  two  hundred  years,  and  were  known  long 
before  the  Spaniards  explored  and  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, and  they  are  still  said  to  be  the  richest  emerald  mines  in 
the  world.  The  entrance  to  the  mines  Is  at  the  end  of  a  ridge, 
near  the  junction  of  two  mountain  streams.  The  rock  is 
bituminous  black  limestone,  for  the  most  part  laminated  like 
slate,  the  slabs  being  2  or  8  in.  thick.  These  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  layers  of  a  black  powder.  This  formation 
is  thickly  crossed  by  innumerable  veins  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
in  the  intersections  of  which  veins  the  emeralds,  in  a  rough 
state,  are  found,  generallv  associated  with  crystals  of  a  trans- 
parent quartz  and  a  yellow  mineral  not  yet  classified.  The 
finest  stones  are  found  in  the  black  powder.  The  mine  itself 
is  in  a  deep  basin  excavated  back  of  a  sharp  ridge,  and  is  about 
600  ft.  in  aiameter  and  100  ft.  deep.  Tlie  water  from  the  mine 
is  drained  from  it  through  a  trough  about  150  ft.  to  an  adjoin- 
ing brook.  In  the  rainy  season  this  brook  becomes  a  furious 
torrent. 

In  the  center  of  the  mine,  a  little  to  the  left,  is  placed  a  small 
shed,  where  the  superintendent  can  watch  the  operations  of 
the  miners.  The  only  tool  these  miners  use  is  an  iron  crow- 
bar f  in.  thick,  with  a  chisel  edge,  and  weighing  25  lbs.  With 
this  instrument  the  rock  is  broken  and  allowed  to  fall  into  a 
sluiceway  beneath.  Water  is  collected  in  a  tank  above.  When 
the  quantity  is  sufficient,  it  is  let  fall  on  the  mass  below,  and 
by  this  means  the  debris  is  washed  awav,  leaving  the  emeralds 
in  the  sluices.  Every  evening  the  sluices  are  carefully  exam- 
ined and  the  emeralds  collected.  Even  the  close  watching  of 
the  superintendent,  however,  fails  to  get  all  the  emeralds  for 
the  mine  owners,  for  a  great  many  of  the  stones  are  stolen  by 
the  minets,  who,  as  a  general  rule,  are  not  very  honest.  A 
former  manager  of  the  mines,  with  whom  I  was  acquainted, 
told  me  that  perhaps  25  per  cent,  of  the  gems  never  went  into 
the  hands  of  the  company,  but  were  taken  by  workmen 
and  sold  on  their  own  account.  The  demand  for  the  stones 
influences  the  number  of  workmen  employed  This  number 
varies  at  times  from  50  to  500.  They  are  fed  by  the  company, 
and  it  costs  20  cents  a  day  to  feed  each  man.  Their  wages 
vary  from  20  to  40  cents  a  aay. 

The  mines  are  owned  by  the  Colombian  Gtovemment,  but 


are  operated  by  an  English  company,  which  rents  them  from 
the  owners.  The  mines  are  two  in  number.  Before  the  fall 
of  Napoleon  III.  the  Empress  Eugenie  was  said  to  pfissess  the 
largest  emerald  in  the  world. 


Association  of  Engineers  of  the  Sonth. — At  a  recent  meet- 
ing Mr.  Samuel  Wallace  gave  a  talk  on  paints,  bringing  out 
considerable  valuable  and  interesting  .information.  Among 
other  things  he  gave  a  description  of  Uie  best  method  of  paint- 
ing ironwork,  in  which  he  recommended  that  the  first  coat 
should  consist  of  pure  red  lead  in  powder  and  raw  oil  to  be 
used  within  two  or  three  weeks  after  mixing,  and  to  be  kept 
thoroughly  mixed  while  uflfng.  This  will  dry  In  from  24  to 
80  hours.  The  red  lead  should  be  ground  in  a  mill,  if  possi- 
ble, immediately  before  using.  If  the  finish  is  to  be  bl^ck, 
use  two  coats  made  from  paste  consisting  of  05  per  cent,  pig- 
ment and  85  per  cent,  raw  oil.  The  pigment  to  consist  of  65 
per  cent,  sulphate  of  lime,  30  per  cent,  lampblack,  and  5  per 
cent,  red  lead  as  a  dryer.  The  whole  thinned  to  a  proper  con- 
sistency with  pure  boiled  oil.  This  paint  ready  for  use  will 
cost  about  65  cents  per  gallon.  If  the  finish  Is  to  be  in  red  or 
brown,  use  a  paste  consisting  of  75  per  cent,  pigment  and 
25  per  cent,  pure  raw  oil.  The  pigment  to  consist  of  55  per 
cent,  sulphate  of  lime,  40  per  cent,  oxide  of  iron  free  froln 
sulphur  and  caustic  substances,  and  5  per  cent,  carbonate  of 
lime  as  a  dryer.  The  sulphate  of  lime  to  be  fully  hydrated. 
This  paint  will  cost,  ready  for  use,  about  60  cents  per  gaUon. 
Lead  paints  are  not  recommended  for  finishing  coats  on  ac- 
count of  chalking,  neither  is  zinc  on  account  of  cracking. 
Graphite  paint  does  not  dry  well  in  linseed  oil,  and  is  not  im- 
pervious to  water.  The  color  is  steel  gray.  Both  white  and 
red  lead  should  be  thoroughly  tested  for  purity. 


International  RailwayCongress.— The  International  Rail- 
way Congress,  which  is  attended  b^  representatives  from  all 
of  the  European  railways,  wilPhold  its  next  session  in  London 
in  the  month  of  June,  1695.  This  next  session  will  be  the 
fifth,  the  preceding  reunions  having  taken  place  at  Brussels, 
Par  s,  Milan  and  St.  Petersburg,  having  had  its  origin  at  the 
centennial  celebration  of  the  introduction  of  railways  hi  Bel- 
gium, to  which  a  great  number  of  railway  men  were  invited. 
This  reunion  was  so  successful  that  it  was  decided  to  create  a 
permanent  organization  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  others 
in  different  centers  of  railway  activity.  The  permanent  office 
of  the  commission  is  at  Brussels,  and  it  is  composed  of  80 
members  renewed  in  thirds  at  each  session.  The  association  is 
certainly  very  unique,  and  seems  admirably  organized  for  ob- 
taining the  maximum  results  at  the  work  or  the  session.  The 
present  President  is  Sir  Andrew  Fairburn,  General  Manager 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  of  England,  and  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  The  Vice-President  is  Mr.  Emlyn, 
Vice-President  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  the  Secre- 
tary is  W.  W.  Ackworth.  The  association  of  English  railways, 
who  have  appointed  a  special  committee  for  the  reception  of 
the  guests  in  groat  number,  have  selected  Mr.  Ackworth  as 
secretary  of  this  committee,  and  upon  him  will  fall  the  greater 
part  of  the  duties  of  taking  charge  of  the  concourse. 


Civil  Engineers'  Society  of  St.  Panl.— At  a  meeting  held 
on  May  7  Mr.  O.  Clausscn  read  a  paper  on  the  Requirements 
of  Municipal  Electric  Light  Plant  Installation,  advocating  the 
location  of  the  power  house  near  a  plentiful  supply  of  water, 
in  order  that  compound  condensing  engines  might  be  used,  and 
yet  far  enough  fiom  the  business  center  to  escape  excessive 
cost  of -real  estate,  while  near  enough  I0  profit  by  transporta- 
tion facilities.  Tiled  floors  were  recommended  for  the  engine 
and  dynamo  rooms,  with  rubber  mats  that  were  to  be  placed 
where  necessary  for  protective  insulation.  A  traveling  crane 
as  a  fixture  would  assist  in  handling  the  equipment.  The 
machinery  and  foundations  were  to  be  massive  and  of  hard- 
burned  brick  laid  in  Portland  cement.  He  favored  low  speed 
triple-expansion  engines,  water-lulxs  boilers,  extra  feed  pump 
capacity,  economizers  and  smoke  consumers.  Steam  pipc» 
were  to  be  furnished  with  magnesia  casing  and  fitted  with 
numeious  valves  In  case  of  accident. 


Association  of  Engineers  of  Virginia.— At  a  meeting  on 
April  18  Mr.  G.  R.  Henderson  read  a  paper  on  boiler  construc- 
tion, in  which  he  gave  an  interesting  description  of  a  modem 
boiler  plant,  where  a  short  stack  with  a  fan  was  used  to  regu- 
late the  draft  instead  of  the  usual  very  expensive  stack,  and 
where  the  fuel  was  not  handled  except  by  the  mechanical 
means  after  it  was  dumped  by  the  teamster  until  the  ashes 
were  let  into  the  cart  to  be  taken  away.  Also  of  the  latest 
designs  of  water-tube  boilers,  showing  the  novelties  of  their 
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conatnictioii.  Novelties  of  details  were  also  given,  among 
them  a  description  of  the  Serves  ribbed  tubes,  accompanied 
by  an  extract  of  a  paper  read  by  M.  E6romn^  before  the 
French  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  which  showed  an  economy, 
in  a  locomotive  test,  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  for  the  Serves 
tubes  over  the  smooth  tubes.  The  large  excess  in  first  cost 
will  probably  prevent  their  early  introducti  jn  in  this  country 
except  where  fuel  is  very  dear. 


Engineers'  Clnb  of  Cincinnati.— At  a  recent  mcetingMr. 
C.  Wood,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Day- 
ton Railroad,  read  a  paper  on  the  construction  of  a  new 
freight  house  recently  built  by  his  Company  at  Cincinnati  for 
outbound  business.  The  principal  buiiaing,  and  an  additional 
covered  platform  of  brick  pavement,  are  constructed  of  iron- 
work, having  poets  of  four  angles  latticM^,  resting  in  cast-iron 
shoes  filled  with  concrete,  purlins,  trusses,  and  all  parts  of 
iron.  The  sides  above  the  sash  over  the  doors  and  the  roof 
are  covered  with  galvanized  iron.  Floor  of  3  in.  oak  stringers 
bedded  in  cinders.  Rolling  steel  shutters  made  in  two  iS-ft. 
parts  in  SO-ft.  space,  with  the  post  between  hung  on  pivot  so 
as  to  allow  of  being  swung  back,  thus  making  opening  20  ft. 
clear. 


*  Engineers'  Clnb  of  St.  Lonis.—At  a  meeting  of  April  11 
Mr.  J.  A.  Laird  read  a  paper  on  the  new  machinery  being  in- 
stalled at  the  water-works.  In  referring  to  the  details  of  the 
pumping  engines,  he  said  that  the  shaft  of  the  high-service 
engine  So.  6  is  of  nickel  steel  92.000  lbs.  tensile  strength  and 
22  per  cent,  elongation  in  four  diameters.  The  capacitv  and 
duty  tests  on  the  Chain  of  Rock  engines  are  to  be  for  720  con- 
secutive hours.  There  is  a  15-ton  electric  traveling  crane  in 
the  engine  house  at  the  Chain  of  Rocks  ;  vertical  hoist,  80  ft. 
It  has  not  caused  a  moment's  delay  in  nine  months'  use,  and 
is  looked  after  and  run  by  an  ordinary  helper.  There  are 
separate  steam  mains  for  each  pair  of  engines.  AU  feed-water 
wUl  be  metered.  The  running  of  the  entire  plant  will  be 
made  as  near  as  possible  a  perpetual  duty  trial. 


(American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association.— The 

Secretary  has  sent  out  a  final  circular  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  annual  convention  will  meet  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y., 
at  9  A.M.  June  18  ;  the  headquarters  of  the  Association  to  be 
at  Congress  Hall.  Members  and  others  intending  to  be  pres- 
ent should  apply  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Clemens,  Congress  Hall.  The 
charge  where  no  extras  are  furnished  will  be  $3  for  each 
person. 

The  Secretary  has  also  issued  another  circular  in  which  he 
states  that  there  will  be  two  vacancies  for  scholars  at  Stevens* 
Institute  of  Technology  in  September  next.  Sons  of  members 
and  of  deceased  members  only  are  eligible.  Those  desiring 
particulars  of  the  entering  examination  will  receive  the  same 
by  writing  to  Angus  Sinclair,  5  Beekman  Street,  New  Fork. 


Master  Car-Bnilders'  Association.— Secretary  Cloud  has 
sent  out  a  circular  callhi?  attention  to  the  announcement  of 
the  fact  that  the  twenty-eighth  annual  convention  of  this  As- 
sociation will  be  held  at  Saratoga,  with  headquarters  at  Con- 
giess  Hall,  the  first  session  of  the  convention  to  be  called  to 
order  at  9  a.m.  Tuesday,  June  12.  Members  and  others  are 
again  reminded  that  application  for  rooms  should  be  addressed 
to  A.  H.  Clements,  Managei  of  Congress  Hall,  who  has  made 
arrangements  for  the  usual  accommodations  to  all  in  attend- 
ance at  the  rate  of  $8  pei  day. 


Boston  SodetT  of  Civil  Engineers.— At  a  meedng  held 
on  April  18,  Mr.  A.  L.  Plimpton,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  West 
End  Street  Railway  Company,  j^ave  an  interesting  account  of 
.the  experience  that  they  had  m  welding  tracks  electrically, 
illustrating  his  remarks  by  blackboard  sketches  and  specimens 
of  welded  joints. 


PERSONALS. 


THE^title of  Mr.  E.  W.  Grieves,  Master  CarBuilder  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  has  been  changed  to  Superinten- 
dent of  Car  Department,  with  headquarters  at  Camden  Station, 
Baltimore.  Tlie  duties  of  the  Superintendent  of  Car  Depart- 
ment will  be  the  same  as  those  heretofore  discharged  by  the 
Master  Car-Builder,  and  he  will  report  to  the  Qeneral  Manager. 


The  title  of  Mr.  Walter  Anckbr,  Supervisor  of  Floatini; 
Equipment  on  the  same  road,  has  been  changed  to  Superin- 
tendent of  Floating  Equipment,  with  headquarters  at  Camden 
Station,  Baltimore.  In  addition  to^he  duties  heretofore  per- 
taining to  the  position  of  Supervisor  of  Floating  Equipment, 
he  will  have  charge  of  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  the  Com- 
pany's  wharf,  dock,  pier,  and  bulkhead  properties. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Poset  has  been  appointed  General  Passenger 
Agent  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  with  head- 
quarters at  Mobile,  Ala.  He  will  confer  from  time  to  time 
with  the  General  Manager  and  General  Auditor  upon  matters 
pertaining  to  the  passenger  department. 

Frakcis  M.  Simonds  has  opened  a  laboratory  at  20  Piatt 
Street,  New  York  City,  for  purposes  of  making  original  inves- 
tigations or  experiments  in  chemical  and  metallurgical  proc- 
esses, including  the  analyzing  and  assaying  of  ores. 

Mr.  Edward  F.  Luck  has  been  appointed  General  Agent  of 
the  Detroit  Lubricating  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago, and  the  Chicago  office  has  been  removed  from  the  West- 
em  Union  Building  to  No.  941  Rookery  Building. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Scott,  Master  Car-builder  of  the  Evans  &  Terre 
Haute  Railroad  Companv,  has  resigned,  and  the  office  has  been 
abolished.  Mr.  John  ToRiiBNCE  has  been  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  Motive  Power  and  Rolling  Stock.  This  order  took 
effect  on  May  15. 


STANDARD  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR   STRUC- 
TURAL STEEL. 


|Bt  George  H.  Thomson. 


MATERIALS  FOR  STEEL  BRIDGES. 

General.— 1.  All  of  the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  bridges  shall  fully  and  strictly  conform  to  the  several 
specifications  as  follows : 

A.  Specifications  for  raw  materials. 

B.  Specifications  for  ingots. 

C.  Specifications  for  rolled  steel. 

2.  The  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bridges  shall 
be  made  from  the  raw  materials  to  the  finished  product  at  one 
establishment. 

8.  The  finished  matedal  shall  not  be  shipped  from  the  rolling 
mills  until  the  Inspector  of  Rolled  Steel  has  duly  accepted 
and  marked  the  same. 

4.  The  Consulting  Engineer  reserves  the  right  to  reject  all 
the  steel  from  any  special  cast  that  has  pasMd  the  require- 
ment of  three  specifications  above  enumerated,  provided,  now- 
ever,  that  three  out  of  five  specimens  selected  at  random  by 
him,  from  material  rolled  from  said  special  cast  i^all  show 
evidence  of  ^  piping"  or  lamination. 

5.  Materials  for  steel  bridges  shall  be  ordered  upon  bills  ap- 
proved by  the  Consulting  Engineer.  The  contractor  shall 
submit  in  triplicate  form  complete,  correct,  and  legible  bills, 
exhibiting  the  order  numbers,  name  or  number  of  bridge  cov- 
ered by  the  order,  giving  the  location  of  the  furnaces  and 
mills  where  the  ingots  are  cast  and  the  steel  is  to  be  rolled. 
Should  the  Consulting  Engineer  approve  the  bills  two  copies 
shall  be  retained  by  him  and  one  returned  to  the  contractor. 

6.  The  Consulting  Engineer  reserves  the  right  to  make  such 
analysis,  examinations,  etc.,  on  iuTOts  and,  finished  material, 
either  phjrsical  or  chemical,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  arrive  at 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  solidity  of  the  Ingots  or  the 
physical  or  chemical  oiaracter  of  the  rolled  product ;  and  the 
contractor  shall  furnish  such  pieces  of  identified  finished  mate- 
rial for  examination  as  the  Consulting  Engineer  may  require. 

7.  The  Consulting  Engineer  reserves  the  right  to  mark  all 
rejected  finished  material  with  a  permanent  mark  of  identifi- 
cation. 

8.  The  expense  of  inspection  of  the  raw  materials,  the  in- 
spection of  ingots,  and  the  inspection  of  rolled  steel,  including 
the  record  and  identification  of  the  same,  together  with  the 
cost  of  chemical  and  occasional  microscopic  work,  shall  be 
borne  by  the  contractor.  The  inspectors  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Consulting  Engineer. 

9.  These  specifications  throughout  are  subject  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Consulting  Engineer. 
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SFEClFICATTOim  VOK  KAW  MATBRIALB  DBBD    ID  THB  If  ADCrAC- 

TQRK  or  8TBB1.  vea  moen. 

1.  All  ravr  material  used  In  the  manufacture  of  steel  ingoU 
ahall  be  chemically  within  the  Bessemer  limit  of  the  following 
proporUon«  of  1  per  cent. : 

Sulphur. 03 

Phosphorus 10 

Copper 40 

S.  Alt  raw  materials  shall  be  subject  to  the  acceptance  or  re< 
Jectlon  of  the  Inspector  of  Raw  Halerlals. 

8.  The  contractor  shall  furnish  to  the  Inspector  of  Raw 
Haterlak  complete  and  correct  reports  of  all  raw  materials  to 
be  used  In  every  heat  prior  to  charging  the  same  into  the 
fnnuKxa. 

4.  The  f  Bipactor  of  Raw  Uaterials  shall  have  free  access  at 
all  times  to  all  stock  piles  and  other  stores  of  raw  materials, 
and  the  contnictor  h  (o  furnish  said  inspector  all  reasonable 
data  and  facilities  to  assfat  him  In  the  inspectiou  and  identlfl- 
catlon  of  all  raw  materials. 


Rolled  Steel  from  such  test  pieces  (to  be  prepared  by  the  coa- 
tnu!tor)  as  said  Inspector  shall  determine,  as  follows  : 

NMDKira 

Not  !«*■     Ibin  per 
thu  llM,       iq.  in. 

UltlDUte  teruHa  itrenvlh  plaUS  Md  (bapM IS8.000        ajMO 

rirelfod BO-OOO        M,<MO 

Kliatlc  Itmlt  i^tw  uid  thipa W.OOd 

Blonj^on  plitea  End  >h>pa  under  30  Id.  wld«  M 

Mr  cenC  fn  B  In.  Iiojtl  ll . 
KlDneaUon  pUtea  oTsr  3t  In.  wids  Mpn  cent.  In  8  ta. 

RfdactlDii  of  ire*  pl*l«a  uidehapei  SOparcanl 

rlTetrod  M    '■    ■' 

S.  The  fractures  of  lest  pieces  shall  be  mainly  One  grained. 

9.  Finished  rivet  rod  when  heated  to  a  red  heat  and  lUMOt 

for  8  in.  of  metal  shall  show  (upon  cutting  out)  a  riltj  frac- 

7.  Strips  of  flniahed  material  cut  along  the  direction  of  roll- 
ing shall  withstand  cold  bending,  double  upon  itself  under 
the  hammer  without  vialble  cracking. 

S.  Prepared  specimens  cut  from  Bnlshed  material  at  random 
shall  shuw  no  "  piping." 


OAQNIEK-ORIFPIN  BUDPRNDED  BSIDOB  KAILWAY. 


5.  Rejected  raw  materials  shall  not  be  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Ingols. 

BPRCtFICATTONS   POR   THE  MANCPACTUBB   OF   DiaOTB. 

].  A.11  Ingots  must  be  cast  from  steel  jnelted  in  an  acld-llned 
open-hearth  furnace. 

3.  The  ingots  shall  be  subject  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  the  Inspector  of  logots. 

3.  No  sinele  Ingot  or  casting  shall  (in  order  to  avoid  extreme 
segregation)  exceed  15,000  Ihs.  in  weight. 

4.  AH  ingots  must  be  bottom  cast. 

6.  No  ingot  shall  be  disturbed  oi  removed  from  the  posilloL 
in  which  It  is  cast  until  It  is  sufflciently  solidiOed  to  obviate 
"  bleedlne." 

6.  All  ^gota  shall  be  duly  marked  tor  IdentlflcaUon,  and  a 
complete  and  correct  report  of  each  cast,  giving  the  uumbei, 
size,  and  weight  of  each  ingot,  shall  be  furnished  by  the  con- 
toactor  to  the  Inspector  of  Ingots  within  Ave  hours  after  the 
cast  Is  made  ;  and  the  contractor  shall  furnish  said  inspector 
such  further  data  as  he  may  require  to  assist  him  In  keeping 
the  record  of  the  identity  of  the  Ingots. 

7.  The  Inspector  of  Ingots  shall  have  free  access  at  ail  times 
to  the  works  where  the  Ingots  are  cast. 

SFBCIPICATIONB   FOB  BOLLED  STEEL 

1.  St«el  shall  be  rolled  ouljr  from  Identified  and  duly  ac- 
cepted Ingots. 

U.  Finished  rolled  steel  shall  show  under  analysis  not  more 
than  the  following  proportions  of  1  per  cent : 

Phosphorus '.08 

tjulphur. 04 

Manganese 40 

Copper 30 

5.  All  finished  rolled  steel  shall  be  straight,  well  finished  In 
the  rolling,  full  to  dimensions  and  free  from  lamlnatlona, 
buckles,  surface,  edge,  or  other  defects. 

4.  All  Bntahed  rolled  steel  shall  possess  certain  definite  physl. 
cal  properties,  which  ahall  be  determined  by  the  Inspector  of 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  INBPECTOBS. 

1.  The  Inspector  of  Rolled  Steel  will  take  general  charge  of 
Inspection,  appointing  the  Inspector  of  Raw  Materials  and 
the  Inspector  of  Ingots.  He  will  examine  and  check  all  or- 
ders, shipments,  reports,  tests,  and  other  examinations,  etc. 
He  will  record  all  rejected  raw  material,  Ingots,  and  rolled 
steel,  and  notify  the  contractor  of  the  causes  for  rejection  of 
the  same. 

a.  The  Inspector  of  Rolled  Steel  will  direct  the  work  of  the 
Inspector  of  the  Raw  Materials,  and  see  that  he  is  very  famil. 
iar  wlUi  the  several  grades  of  raw  material  In  current  use  at 
open-beaith  lumaces  ;  that  he  makcB  Inspections  personally  ; 
and  that  he  IdentlQee  inspected  raw  maCerbls  ;  that  he  is  on 
duty  day  and  night  when  required  ;  and  that  he  turns  over  to 
the  Inspector  of  Ingots  a  correct  certificate  and  record  of  all 
identified  raw  materials  aax 

3.  The  Inspector  of  Rollei 
Inspector  of  Ingots  and  see  that  he  Is  familiar  with  the  work 
of  the  furnaces,  the  uniformity  of  the  product,  elc.;  that  he 
traces  the  raw  materials  to  the  charging  of  the  same  Into  the 
furnaces,  and  thence  to  the  ingots,  and  thence  to  the  mills,  re- 
porting the  same  to  tlie  Inspector  of  Rolled  Steel ;  that  he 
IB  on  duty  day  and  night  when  required  ;  thai  ho  rejects 
"  bled"  ingots,  or  Ingots  not  bottom  cast ;  that  he  notes  espe- 
cially casts  that  have  been  too  violently  or  quickly  melted  or 
burnt,  and  that  he  reports  the  same  for  special  examination 
of  steel  roiled  therefrom. 

4.  The  Inspectors  of  Rolled  Steel  i>erson9lly  will  inspect  the 
rolling  of  material  only  from  traced  Ingots,  and  he  will  from 
time  to  time  test  for  the  properties,  chemical  and  physical, 
otlled  for  under  the  specifications  for  rolled  steel.  He  will  be 
on  duty  at  all  times  required. 

6.  The  Inspector  of  Rolled  Steel  shall  esUblisb  andas^gn 
a  vaiue  to  ell  rolled  aleel  Inspected  by  him,  and  shall  then 
reconi  this  value.  Rolled  steel  which  has  been  accepted  by 
him  as  satisfying  all  the  requirements  of  the  speclflcauons  for 
rolled  steel  tiacM  to  accepted  raw  materials  and  Ingots  shall 
have  an  assigned  value  of  100. 
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Bolted  Bteel  wblcb,  mara  or  leas,  fails  to  meet  the  rcquira- 
ment  of  the  three  speclflcattoDS  shall  h&ve  an  assigned  value 
aacertoiaed  by  the  tollowlns  rating  : 

For  steel  traced  to  accepted  row  materials 15 

"      "        "       ingots 15 

satisfying  cUuse  3d  speclBcaticiiu  rolled  steel 10 

'•  "     KH  "  '■         ■'  in 


Manufactures; 


SUSPENSION  RAILWAY  AT  KNOXVILLB. 


There  Is  a  novel  method  of  croeaing  the  Tennessee  Rfrer  In 
oseat  Knos  viUe,  Tboq.,  which  was  constructed  by  the  Qagnler- 
Grifflo  Suspended  Railway  Bridge  Company,  of  Chicago,  111 

I.  i„  .„  ...1.1 . ^gy  pjj  the  property  of  the  Unakaa 

fnwoT  consists  of  two  1|  in,  cables 
i  miipo  of  the  river  at  the  terminus  of  the 
^"i  '  ■■  III!  l:  .:u  11  I  [iivardloabluffon  the  opposile  bank  860 
ft.  :i\mv,-  the  ,sl:irLiiii.' point,  the  length  of  the  span  being  1,060 
ft.,  making  a  Krade  <if  ibout  38  per  cent.  These  cables  form 
rails  upoD  which  lliu  cradle  travels,  being  hauled  to  and  fro 
by  a  30-H.P.  englm;  located  In  the  power-house  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  cable.  Thew  cables  are  anchored  at  the  lower  end 
or  Knoxviliesideliy  being  boiled  to  13  X  13-ln.  bolt  timbers  14 
ft.  long,  placed  behind  partitions  of  6-ft.  plsnk. 

The  connecting  t.urs  are  12  ft.  long  and  H  In.  thick.  The 
staples  to  which  the  cables  are  fastened  have  34  In.  of  thread 
lo  take  lip  this  slack.  The  hauling  cable  is  a  i  In.  wire  rope, 
and  is  tx^rinnneiir.ly  fastened  to  tlie  car.  The  anchor  at  the 
upper  end  is  made  of  iron  plates  fastened  lo  the  solid  rock. 
The  supporting  nil)1i<3  liave  a  breaking  strength  of  60  Ions. 

The  upward  trip  rnnsumes  about  3+  minutes,  while  the  de- 
scent only  rcijuircH  i  a  minute,  (he  car  running  down  by  grav- 
ily.  The  empty  cur  weighs  1,300  lbs.,  has  a  14-ft.  body,  and 
S-ti.  plutforms  B  ft.  \s  ids  and  6^  ft.  high,  with  a  seating  capac- 
ity for  IH  iBSsengers, 

This  road  merely  exemplifies  one 
ol  the  many  purposes  for  wlilch  the 
system  designed  by  G.  H.  Gtiffln 
Is  ezcellentlysuited,  andcanbeused 
In  many  IndustTles  as  well  as  tor 
pleasure  resorts  and  mountain 
climbing.  To  mention  the  number 
of  applications  which  might  be 
made  it  would  be  merely  rccspltu- 
lallng  all  of  the  work  which  is 
necessary  to  be  done  in  mountain 
fastnesses  for  the  transportation 
of  freight  and  passengers.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  bridge  can  be 


the  construction  of  the  system 
Is  eight  to  one,  and  the  cars  are 
provided  with  all  the  requisite  ap- 
pliances for  Insuring  stop  pages 
at  the  right  place.     It  la  cerUinly 


TBK   HOFrST  FOBTABLB  DBILL. 


In  which  clause  4th  Is  divided  into  Ultimate  strength S 

Elastic  limit IS 

Biongatkin G 

Reduction  of  area 5 

S.  The  Inspector  of  Rolled  Steel  will  accept  all  steel  valued 
at  100  and  reject  all  steel  of  less  value. 

7.  The  Inspector  of  Rolled  Steel  will  not  accept  satlsfacUiry 
testing  machine  results  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  quality 
of  the  steel  Inspected  further  than  its  rating  of  80 ;  machine 
tests  are  lo  be  considered  as  corroborative  only,  and  of  no 
value  considered  alone.  All  of  the  requiremenls  of  the  speclfl- 
callons  must  be  satisfied,  and  the  whole  taken  together  shall  tie 
the  absolute  criterion  establishing  the  value  of  tLe  steel  before 


.  any  test  Is  liable  to  yield  untrue  results,  either  from 
Incapacity  or  carelessness  in  thoaiB  who  use  It." — Herbert 
Spencer, 


THE  MOFFET  PORTABLE  DRILL. 


Tnn  accompunjino  iHuslratlon  represents  a  very  convenient 
form  of  portable  dnll  manufactured  by  J.  G.  Tlmolat,  of 
8&-91  South  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  The  drill  consists  of 
a  small  rolary  engine  connected  by  steel  gears  with  a  drill 
spindle  carrying  a  taper  socket  at  one  eitremllv.  The  tool  Is 
intended  to  do  away  with  the  tedious  operations  of  drltilng 
with  the  ratchet,  and  the  power  applied  can  be  either  steam 
or  compressed  air  at  a  pressure  of  not  less  than  from  40  to 
4Slhe. 

The  connection  between  the  drill  and  the  steam  or  air  pipe 
is  made  by  means  of  flexible  ho«e.  the  length  of  which  deiw- 
mlnes  the  ^ea  within  which  the  drill  can  be  operated.  The 
drill  Is  fastened  to  the  work  in  the  same  manner  as  a  ratchet 
drill,  and  as  it  weighs  but  45  lbs.  this  can  be  readily  done. 
The  capacity  ol  the  drill  ranges  from  holes  of  {  in.  lo  2}  In. 
In  diameler,  In  steel,  wrought  or  cast  iron  ;  the  speed  for  the 
different  siies  of  drills  being  regulated  by  the  feea-valvee  and 
feed-screw  without  reducing  the  power  below  a  satisfactory 
working  point.  When  used  as  a  reamer  the  we^ht  of  tlie 
tool  cantee  the  cutter  through  If  It  Is  operated  vertically,  and 
but  a  slight  pressure  la  necessary  for  horizontal  work. 


»« 
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bottom,  so  that  in  case  of  ezoee' 
sire  wear  the  slide  ban  may  be 
tnten  out  and  planed  at  any 
machine  shop.  The  crosa  head, 
which  has  a  babbitted  bearing  od 
lop  and  botCnm  alidee.  is  very  hearr 
nod  baa  a  large  plo.  Thla  pin  te 
of  sleel  and  is  turned  perfectly 
straight,  and  is  secured  In  a  stralghl 
bole  which  la  carefully  bored  and 
reamed,  and  Into  which  it  Is 
clamped  by  Btuds  as  shown.  An 
end  view  of  the  valve  stem  guide  is 
also  Hliownlnthlacut.  This  guide, 
as  well  as  the  valve  twr.  is  made  of 
cast  iron,  and  poeaoBOOO  large  wear- 
ing surface. 

Fig.  8  is  a  side  view  of  the  m^n 
bearing,  which  is  so  constructed 
that  it  may  be  removed  without 
lifting  the  shaft  and  fly-wheel  oul. 
In  doing  this  the  eccentric  is  first 
moved  laterally  on  the  shaft,  and 
the  shaft,  crank  and  wheel  being 
raised  slightly,  enables  the  box  lo 
be  withdrawn  by  means  of  band- 
screwB  Inserted  in  the  holes  shown 
2    In  cut. 

(3  The  cylinder  has  large  porta  9 
"  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  piston. 
ia  The  travel  of  valve  being  large  gives 
£  an  excellent  distribution  of  steam. 
g  Fig.  4  is  a  sectional  view  of  the 
o  slide-valve  partially  balanced.  On 
n  the  back  of  the  valve  Is  a  plain  ring 
>•  bearing  against  planed  surface  on 
"  the  Inside  of  the  steam-chest  cap, 
g  which  also  enibraces  a  round  plug 
09  turned  on  back  of  valve.  The  Joint 
E  between  plugand  rlngtemada  tight 
^  by  a  plain  spring  packing  ring. 
£  There  is  a  bole  on  the  back  of  the 
S  valve  which  connects  with  the  ex- 
<]  haust  passages  of  the  engine,  re- 
X  llevlng  the  valve  of  pressure  in  this 
-     Inner  chamber. 

K  Fig-  5  Is  a  section  of  the  piston. 
5  The  packing  is  of  Babbitt- Harris 
g  type,  which  has  done  such  good 
service  in  Corllaa  engines  for  years. 
A.  pecuUar  feature  of  this  piston  is 
the  junk  ring,  which  Is  as  wide  as 
the  p^ton.  If  the  cylinder  has  to 
be  re-bored,  the  owner  Joes  not 
have  to  purchase  an  entirely  new 
piston,  but  simply  the  junk  ring 
with  its  packing. 

These  heavy-duty  engines'  are 
manufactured  Jn  the  following 
sizes  :  17  in.  X  24  in..  18  in.  X  26 
in.,  20  in.  X  28  In..  33  in.  X  30  in., 
and  have  heavy  fly-wheels  anil  large 
size  governors.  This  firm  makes 
a  specialty  of  manufacturing  slide- 
valve  engines  from  10  U.P.  to  250 
H.P.  A  "  Iteady  Reference  Book 
for  Steam  Users,"  which  Is  of  In-. 
terest  to  all  engineers,  will  be  sent 
on  application. 


A  HEAVY-DUTY  SLIDE-VALVE  ENGINE. 

Wk  here  Illustrate  a  new  heavy  duty  slide-valve  engine 
manufactured  in  Cincinnati,  0.,  by  Houston,  Stanwood  & 
Gamble. 

yrhli  engine  is  one  of  a  serieaof  large  size  engines  which  this 
firm  terms  "heavy-duty  engines,"  on  account  of  the  large 
bearings  and  heavy  design.  These  -engines  are  used  to  a 
great  extent  In  distilleries,  planing  milia,  sawmilU,  rolling 
mills,  and  even  In  etectric-light  plants  in  localities  where  fuel 
is  cheap. 

Fig.  1  is  a  rear  view  of  the  engine  dismantled,  showing  bal- 
anced slide  valve,  form  of  connecting  and  eccentric- rods,  and 
the  removable  main  beoriuK. 

li^g.  2  shows  a  crosa  section  of  the  bed  taken  through  the 
slides.    These  slides  are  adjustable  and  removable,  top  and 


L.  S.  G.  GRAPHITE  PAINT. 

Tbr  Detroit  Graphite  Manufacturlug  Company  are  manu- 
facturing a  protective  paint  for  wood  and  Iron,  which  is  com- 
posed Ola  natural  proouct  mined  in  the  Lake  Superior  region 
of  Michigan.  This  product  is  ground  by  special  machinery 
which  produces  a  pigment  of  extreme  QneDeas  and  smoothness, 
and  which  la  claimed  to  be  absolutely  uniform.  As  graphite 
la  not  affected  by  salt,  acid,  alkalies,  or  ordinary  gases.  It 
makes  one  of  the  best  foundations  possible  for  preservative 
paints.  Tliis  special  paint  has  been  subjected  for  months  to 
acids,  alkalies,  water,  brine,  sulphur  fumes,  elc,  and  it  Is 
guaranteed  to  be  a  suie  protection  against  lust  or  corrosion  of 
any  melallic  portions  painted  with  it.  under  any  circumstances 
and  in  any  climate.  The  natural  color  Is  a  very  dark  alate 
approaching  a  steel  black,  but  it  can  be  furnished  in  dark 
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grueo,  slate  or  browa,  to  black,  suitable  for  regular  surface 
painting  and  trimming  for  bufldlngs.  It  Is  also  claimed  tbat 
wood  painted  with  It  and  exposed  lo  heat  wou[d  char  beneath 


without  burning  the  patnt.  Another  feature  which  is  very 
valuable,  Is  that  It  is  teoacious  and  elastic  and  will  not  scale 
off  from  metal,  wood,  brick  or  slate  surfaces,  while  it  con- 


The  illuslratlon  which  n 


forms  lo  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  tbe  metals  painted 

wlih  it. 

e  present  shows  a  common  2-busbeI 
grain  bag  painted  with  this 
grapiiite  paint  In  July,  1893, 
and  which  has  been  kept  con- 
sUntly  filled  with  water  ever 
since,  without  leaking.  The 
bag  Is  still  soft  and  pliable, 
and  Blthough  it  has  twice 
been  frozen  solid.  It  is  still  In 
a  perfect  condition.  Not  a 
drop  of  water  has  leaked,  and 
it  isappareolly  good  for  many 
years  more  ol  similar  service. 
TliU  is  considered  as  the  best 
of  evidence  of  the  waterproof 
and  preservative  qualities  of 
this  graphite  paint. 

Anotlier  adaptation  ot  the 
palui  Is  the  coating  of  boiler 
Hues.  About  a  year  sgo  sev- 
eral Ques  were  given  a  coat, 
and  although  it  ivas  thought 
at  the  llmo  that  they  would 
not  last  six  months,  when  ei- 
:  found  to  be  in  as  perfect 


rffiSj 


Fig.  5. 
mined  a  short  time  ago  tliey 


._ _je  palut...  __  . 

bad  a  clean  and  almost  polished  surface,  lo  which  it  » 
impossible  for  scale  to  adhere.    This  merely  corroborates  some 
ol|our  own  experience  where  tbe  marks  on  boiler  sheets  stood 


QRAIN;  BAO  fainted  with  L.  B.  a.  Cia&FHITK  PAINT. 

out  prominently  and  uDtouched  by  corrosion  after  several  years 
of  service,  while  the  parts  of  tbe  sheet  which  bad  not  been 
touched  with  the  marking  point  were  badly  corroded  and 
pitted,  leaving  tbe  original  marking  p-xtjectlng  in  a  bold  bas- 
relief. 


Bt  KisoMNis. 


Thb  Serve  tubes  are  now  being  largely  introduced  In  marine 
boilers,  snd  have  been  for  some  time  in  use  on  locomotives  of 
the  Paris,  Lyons  &  Harsellles  Railway  in  France.  The  re- 
sults ol  their  trial  on  that  railway  were  so  satisfactory  that  the 
Northern  Railway  adopted  them  tni  three  locomotives  whose 
tube  plates  required,  renewal,  and  for  15  new  locomotives  un- 
der construction  at  Belfort.  and  the  results  obtained  were  ex- 
cellent. The  Serve  tube  differs  from  ordinary  tubes  tn  having 
eight  internal  radial  ribs  which  serve  to  increase  the  healing 

The  Northern  Railway,  In  their  Brst  trials  ot  these  tubes, 
followed  tlie  example  of  the  Paris,  Lyons  &  Marseilles  Com- 
pany in  using  tubes  of  2|  In.  diameter  Instead  of  the  smooth 
tubes  of  8  in  previously  In  use.  The  number  of  lubes  was 
greatly  reduoea.  In  some  cases  by  one-half,  while  the  heating 
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iocreased  also.  The  surface  In  cootact  wilh  the  water  was  of 
course  reduced,  a  matter  of  no  COnaequeDCe,  since  it  U  to  any 
case  grater  than  is  oecessarj  to  traosmlt  the  heat  at  the  rate 
at  which  it  Is  taken  up  from  the  gases. 

These  trials  being  so  satisfactory,  it  became  a  question 
whether  Serve  tubes  of  S  In.  diameter  could  not  also  be  made 
to  serve,  since.  If  not,  they  could  not  be  introduced  except 
where  new  tube-plates  were  wanted.  The  experiments  to 
which  this  paper  la  devoted  were  therefore  undertaken.  They 
were  made  with  a  stationary  boiler  of  locomotive  type,  form- 
ing one  of  a  group  of  four  at  the  railway  workshops  of  Forges 
<le  la  ChapeUe.  Two  fans,  driven  by  Brotherhood  engines, 
were  used  to  represent  the  effect  of  the  blast.  The  grate  had 
an  area  of  li.i  aq.  ft.;  the  tubes  were  ISO  in  number,  1.97  In. 
in  diameter,  and  14.65  ft.  in  length.  The  heating  surface  in 
the  furnace  was  83  sq.  It.,  and  In  the  tubes  (before  alteration) 
1.151  sq.  ft.;  the  steam  pieaaure  was  93.i  Iba.  per  square  iuctu 
The  bmter  under  trial  was  tested  alone,  and  also  when  work- 
ing along  with  the  other  boilers. 

The  flrat  Berve  tubes  tried  had  ribs  of  a  depth  of  0.4S  In., 
which  raised  the  heating  surface  from  1,383  sq.  ft.  to  3,88S 
sq.  ft.,  Imt  reduced  the  section  open  to  the  passage  of  the  gases 
from  S.84sq.  ft.  to  &56  sq.  ft.  With  natural  draft  the  vapori- 
zation pet  pound  of  coal  was  very  sUghtly  Increased,  the  same 
amount  of  steam  being  made  In  the  day  with  a  somewliat  re- 
duced conSDmptioD.  With  forc^  draft,  however,  the  pro- 
duction of  steam  per  pound  of  coal  was  Increased  by  as  much 
9M  one-eighth,  the  beat  effect  being  got  with  a  vacuum  lying 
somewhere  between  li  and  2^  in.  of  wqter.  The  temperature 
in  the  smoke-tx>K  was  lowered  from  516°  F.  (with  smooth 
tubes)  to  1138°,  The  temperature  of  the  sleam  being  823°,  it  is 
seen  that  very  little  more  use  could  possibly  liave  oeen  made 
of  the  combustion.  The  objecUon,  however,  to  this  experi- 
ment was  that  the  tubes  got  often  choked  with  ashes :  and 
therefore  a  tube  of  3.06  In.  diameter  was  tried  wUh  ribs  0.85 
in.  in  depth,  the  t\\»  extending  to  a  length  of  8.9  ft.  only,  and 


tul)es  used  in  these  trinls  liave  now  tieen  fitted  on  two  loco- 
motives under  repair,  with  an  increass  of  weight  in  one  case 
of  164  lbs.,  and  In  the  other  of  230  lbs.  Fresh  experhnenta 
wilt  be  made  with  them  In  aetYioe.—Memoirti  tt  ernnpU  rendu 
de  la  Soeitti  dtt  IngSnimin-eml. 


Recent  Patents. 


I.0COHOTIVB. 

Mr.  Richard  Hblhholtz,  of  EAnigsberg,  Germany,  has 
taken  an  American  patent  on  the  ingenious  plan  of  locomo- 
tive llluslrated  by  llgs.  1, 2. 8. 4 and 0.  Pig.  1  Isa diagrammatic 
view,  showinE  the  general  arrangement  of  parts  ;  flg.  3  Ih  a 
side  view  of  Uie  front  part  of  the  locomotive  ;  flg,  8,  a  trans- 
verse section  through  Ihe  smoke-bos  on  two  different  planes, 
and  fig.  4  a  section^  half  plan  of  the  part  of  the  engine  shown 
in  flg.  a. 


The  objects  and  advantages  of  this  invention  are  described 
as  follows  In  the  spodflcatlon  : 

"  In  locomotives  of  ordinary  construction  liaving  two  pairs  of 

drivers  driven  from  one  pair  of  cylinders,  the  dlmendons  of 

such  cylinders  must  be  such  aa  to  produce  tlie  maximum  tianl- 

I  ing  power,  which  corresponds,  as  Is  well  known,  to  the  total 

I  weight  reeling  upon  the  drivers.    Tliis  constrnctlon  has  the 


PlfT.  3. 


Fie  4- 


tried  with  ribs  of  0.376  to.  projection,  both  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  tube,  and  also  for  a  length  of  8.2  ft.  only. 
The  result*  were  much  the  same,  whether  the  rib  was  of  the 
full  length  of  the  tube  or  not,  and  showed  a  vaporization  of 
36  per  cent.  In  excees  of  that  ot  smooth  lubes  for  the  same 
amount  of  fuel,  with  a  draft  of  3  in.  water  pressure. 

With  tubes  of  this  depth  all  difficulty  as  to  choking  disap- 
peared. With  the  shallower  ribs  it  was  found  that  a  greater 
drntt  gave  maximum  economy  than  with  deeper  ribs.    Tlie 


bealon  of  one  i^ir  of  drivers  would  be  sufficient  for  the  haul- 
ing power  determined  by  the  surface  of  evaporation  of  the 
bcMler.  Otherwise,  smaller  cylinders  would,  at  these  veloci- 
ties, give  tietter  reaulls  than  the  dimensions  calculated  for  the 
maximum  liaulinK  power.  Tbeae  two  Hems  :  flral,  the  heavier 
running  of  the  drivers  consequent  on  their  lieing  coupled,  and 
second,  the  excessive  dimensions  of  the  steam  cylinders,  exert 
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unfaYorable  influences  on  the  working  of  the  engine,  and  for 
this  reason  the  best  results  at  high  velocity  as  well  as  the  high- 
est absolute  velocities  have  been  attained  heretofore  bv  un- 
coupled  drivers  or  locomotives  having  but  one  pair  of  drivers. 


Fig.  S. 

The  use  of  such  engines  is,  however,  usually  inconvenient  by 
reason  of  the  low  hauling  power  of  such  engines. 

The  object  of  the  present  invention  is  to  unite  the  advan> 
tages  of  the  locomotive  having  uncoupled  drivers  whereby 
great  velocity  may  be  attained,  with  those  of  the  locomotive 
having  coupled  drivers  whereby  great  hauling  powet  is  im- 
parted. 

In  the  drawings  B  represents  the  main  drivers  driven  from 
the  main  cylinders  a,  as  seen  in  fig.  1,  and  D  represents  the 
auxiliary  drivers  driven  from  the  auxiliary  cylinaers  e.  The 
main  engine,  with  its  inner  cylinders  a  and  the  driven  axle  b,  is 
provided  with  very  large  drivers,  to  be  operated  at  all  velocities, 
while  the  auxiliary  engine,  comprising  the  external  cylinders 
c  and  driving  axle  d,  is  provided  with  driving-wheels  of  small 
diameter,  and  is  intended  to  increase  the  hauling  capacity  of 
the  locomotive.  For  this  purpose  I  have  provided  means 
whereby  the  auxiliary  engine  may  be  stopped  when  the  speed 
reaches  the  limit,  and  have  also  provided  means  whereby  the 
forward  driving-wheels  D  and  their  axle  d  may  in  such 
cases  be  raited  clear  of  the  track  in  order  to  reduce  Uie  load 
on  the  main  cylinders.  The  axle  d  is  placed  between  two 
axles  «  0  of  bearing  truck  wheels  E  properly  united  to  a  swing- 
ing or  pivoted  frame  of  well-known  construction  (seen  in  fig. 
4)  pivoted  on  a  pin,  /,  to  the  main  frame  g  of  the  engine. 

The  drawings  show  that  the  supplementary  axle  d  is  at- 
tached to  bearings  or  jaws  A  A  on  tne  main  frame,  although  it 
is  not  so  described  in  the  specifications,  and  the  boxes  slide 
vertically  in  the  ordinary  manner  between  them.  The  bear- 
ings i  (fig.  8)  of  shaft  or  axle  d  are  firmly  connected  with  the 
spring  actuated  or  elastic  supports  k.  These  spring  sup- 
ports k  are  in  the  nature  of  piston-rods,  and  bear  pistons  n 
arranged  in  the  cylinders  I  through  which  they  pass  throueh 
stuffing-boxes  in  the  ends  thereof,  and  are  connected  to  the 
leaf  springs- m  (figs.  3  and  8);  such  springs  being  supported 
from  the  frame  in  any  convenient  manner  are  t^isioned  up- 
wardly in  order  to  keep  the  driving- wheels  D  normally  lift^l 
free  from  the  track  for  a  distance  marked  o  in  fig.  8  of  the 
drawings.  By  means  of  a  three-way  cock  p  (fig.  2)  and  the 
pipes  q  steam  is  admitted  to  the  space  above  the  pistons  in 
cylinders  I,  or  said  space  is  placed  m  communication  with  the 
atmosphere.  The  admission  of  steam  thereinto  has,  as  will  be 
obvious,  the  effect  of  depressing  the  drivers  D  into  contact 
with  the  rails. 

The  driving-wheels  D  are  represented  as  having  flanges, 
but  these  would  not  appekr  to  be  needed,  as  the  truck  would 
guide  the  engine  and  keep  it  on  the  track. 

The  patent  has  been  assigned  to  the  "  Locomotiv  Fabrik  of 
Krauss  &  Company,  Aktien-Gesellschaft,"  of  Munich,  and  is 
numbered  516,486.  The  inventor  also  shows  an  application 
of  his  device  to  an  engine  with  two  pairs  of  driving-wheels. 

VON  DOBilUS'  LOCOMOTrVB  FIBS-BOX. 

Fig.  5  represents  a  form  of  fire-box  and  grate  that  has  re- 
cently been  patented  in  this  and  several  European  countries. 
The  whole  back  end  of  the  fire-box,  it  will  be  seen,  is  open, 
or,  rather,  is  without  a  water  space.  Immediately  over  the  fur- 
nace door  or  doors —for  there  are  two  of  them— is  a  water  leg,  d. 


This  is  connected  by  pipes  e  with  the  sides  of  the  fire-box,  where- 
by the  steam  generated  in  the  arch  is  conducted  to  the  boiler  and 
a  circulation  of  water  is  maintained  therein.  Immediately  be- 
low the  water-leg  A  feed-box,  q,  is  located.  This  has  two  doors, 
p  and  0 ;  the  former  is  just  large  enough  to  feed  coal  into  the 
box  and  the  latter  extends  the  whole  wlath  of  the  fire-box,  so 
as  to  facilitate  the  use  of  fire  tools  in  working  the  fire.  A  door, 
Z,  gives  access  to  the  ash  pan,  and  enables  the  fireman  to  rake 
out  the  ashes  from  the  under  side  of  the  grate.  The  grate,  it 
will  be  seen,  has  steps  at  its  upper  end,  and  is  straight  at  its 
lower.  These  steps  are  intendea  to  retain  the  coal  until  it  is 
coked,  and  the  grate  is  made  straight  at  its  lower  end,  so  that 
when  the  coal  is  coked  it  will  slide  downward  to  the  front  end 
of  the  fire-box  ;  i  is  a  fire-brick  arch  of  the  usual  form.  The 
water-leg  d  acts  as  a  deflector  for  the  air,  which  may  be  ad- 
mitted through  the  door  p.  The  connection  of  this  arch  with 
the  sides  of  the  fire-box  by  outside  pipes  will  not,  it  is  thought, 
commend  itself  to  locomotive  superintendents.  It  seems  as 
though  a  better  method  of  construction  would  be  to  bring  the 
crown-plate  down,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  n\  which 
has  been  added  to  the  patent  drawing ;  the  space  d  would  then 
be  connected  directly  with  the  inside  of  the  boiler. 

The'  general  idea  of  this  invention  is  to  supply  a  feed-box 
which  can  be  kept  filled  with  coal,  so  that,  when  the  door  p 
is  opened,  there  will  be  comparatively  little  air  admitted,  and 
that  will  be  deflected  downward  over  the  fire.  The  coal  in 
the  feed-box  will  be  heated  and  partially  coked,  and  the  vola- 
tile gases  will  then  be  distilled.  As  this  process  continues  it 
will  DC  fed  downward  on  the  grate,  the  lower  portion  of  whidi 
will  thus  have  a  layer  of  incandescent  smokeless  fuel  on  it. 
The  air  passing  thrqugh  this  will  combine  with  the  distilled 
gases  when  the  two  currents  meet  at  <,  and  will  thus  be  con- 
sumed. 

Steeply  inclined  grates,  similar  to  the  one  represented,  never 
seem  to  have  met  with  much  favor  in  this  country,  and  yet 
they  seem  to  have  much  to  recommend  them.  The  patentee 
of  this  invention  is  Fritz  Ritter  von  Dormus,  of  Florisdorf, 
Austria-Hungary.    The  number  of  his  patent  is  516,928. 


Fiff.  6. 

DEFENSrVB  RAILBOAD  CAB. 

Train  robberies  have  become  so  frequent  in  this  country  that 
they  have  started  inventors  to  provide  means  of.  prevention 
and  defense.  Mr.  William  D.  Patterson,  of  Keokuk,  la.,  has 
devised  a  means  of  defense  against  robbers  which  is  shown  in 
fig.  6.  The  objects  of  his  invention  he  describes  as  follows  : 
They  are,  first,  to  provide  a  railroad  car  with  a  simple, 
comparatively  inexpensive,  durable  and  safe  apartment  for 
a  sentinel  to  be  stationed,  and  with  a  vault  connected  there- 
with for  the  reception  of  valuables,  whereby  a  practicably 
impregnable  barrier  is  presented  to  the  depredations  of  a  class 
of  outlaws  or  bandits  that  have  become  known  as  express  and 
mail  train  robbers  ;  and,  second,  to  provide  a  railroad  mail  and 
money  transportation  car,  with  a  compact  burglar-proof  apart- 
ment having  a  vault,  and  mounted  in  the  car  so  as  to  permit 
of  ready  access  being  had  to  the  interior  thereof,  and  room 
afforded  for  passage  along  and  around  the  apartment  for  en- 
tering the  same,  and  having  suitable  ventilators  and  loop-holes 
and  internal  appliances  to  enable  a  sentinel  or  guard  on  watch 
therein  to  be  piepaced  for  any  emergency  that  may  arise,  and 
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with  flre-amis  or  the  like  «o  diapoeed  &Dd  supported  therein  as 
to  permit  of  tbelr  use  wheo  occasloD  arises  througti  InteiUHlly 
ctoeed  loop-holes  ot  the  apartment,  the  cooatTuclton  and  ar- 
TaDgemeot  belag  aiich  as  to  render  deslruclioa  of  the  apart- 
meat  Impossible  or  access  to  the  Interior  exceedlnglj'  difficult. 

Ftg.  S  Is  a  sectional  view  of  a  car  and  the  "  iaipregaable  bar- 
rler^r^,  which  ts  descrlt>ed  as  follows  ; 

if  la  the  shell  of  the  burglar'prool  apartment  or  chamber, 
which  la  this  itiHtatice  Is  Id  the  form  somewhat  of  a  cage  and 
constructed  of  Iron,  steel  or  other  strong,  Impenetrable  mate- 
rial, and  baring  a  contracted  top,  b,  with  radial  apertures  6'  ex- 
tending therethrough,  and  with  a  throat  or  stem,  i*,  engaging 
with  a  cross  bar,  b*,  from  the  Interior  of  the  car  from  the  top 
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Suitable  port-holet  e  with  covert  e',  a  se«t,  e,  etc.,  enable  the 
occupant  of  this  fort  to  act  on  the  offensive  hh  well  as  defen- 
sive.   The  patent  la  No.  517.234. 

Another  Inventor— Mr.  Owen  Q.  Gates,  Jr.,  of  8t.  Louis, 
Mo. — has  been  workins  [n  the  same  direction.  A  side  vien 
and  plan  of  hia  car  Is  shown  by  Bgs.  7  and  8.  His  Invention, 
he  says,  consists  Id  the  peculiar  forniatlon  of  the  side  and  end 
walls  UiereoC  in  such  manner  as  to  form  bastions  In  one  or  more 
corners  oF  the  car,  or,  in  other  words,  forming  offsets  in  the 
side  and  end  walls  ot  the  car,  and  providing  these  offsets  with 


thua  enabling  htm  to  protect  thesame  From  intruders  insafelv. 

1  lodlcates  the  aide  walls  of  the  car  and  3  the  end  walls 
thereof.  These  side  and  end  walls,  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
length,  extend  unhiterrupledly,  but  near  the  comers  are 
formed  with  offsets  S  projecting  outwardly  to  a  plane  beyond, 
from  which  the  side  and  end  walls  of  the  corneia  are  led,  thus 
forming  "  faces"  of  basUons,  of  which  the  offsets  S  form  the 
"flaokn." 

Arranged  at  suitable  distances  apart  along  Ihir  length  of  tbe 
side  and  end  walla,  land2reapect[vely.  are  port  holes  4of  a  sJKO 
BUtncient  for  the  IntToductlDQ  and  passage  of  the  barrel  of  a 
Arm-arm,  said  port-holes  being  covered  on  the  Inside  bj  slides 
5  mounted  in  Hultable  ways.  The  offsets  8,  or  "  flanks,"  and 
the  "  laces"  of  the  corners  of  the  car  forming  the  bastions  are 
similarly  provided  with  portholes  6  covered  by  suitable  slides 
7,  aa  in  the  Inatance  ot  the  port-holes  arranged  along  the  side 
and  end  walla  of  the  car.  By  the  above  Arrangement  It  will 
be  noticed  that  by  the  Incorporation  ot  the  baationa  in  the  car 
they  do  not  detract  from  its  symmetry,  and  the  eaves  ot  the 
car  root  overhanging  the  same,  these  buttons  offer  no  obstruc- 
tion. It  Is  also  apparent  that,  if  desired,  offsets  might  also  be 
arranged  midway  the  length  of  the  aide  walls,  but  this  Is  hardly 
necessary  In  the  present  constiuctlon. 

It  would  seem  as  though  these  two  inventors  ought  to  unite 
their  Interests.  A  car  with  Mr.  Catea's  "  bastions"  and  Mr. 
Patterson's  turret,  with  one  or  two  courageous  men  who  are 
good  shots  to  form  a  garrison,  would  be  a  disagreeable  place 
to  attack. 


BIr.  Louis  Scbutte.  ol  Philadelphia,  has  patented  an  inven- 
tion which  he  says  relates  to  horizontally  movlne  check  valves, 
the  object  being  to  provide  a  valve  of  this  character  which 
will  be  balaocec  so  that  the  tcsistancc  offered  to  Its  opening 
and  closing  movements  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Tbe  invention  coosisls  primarily  In  combining  with  a  valve 
seat,  a  horizontally  moving  valve  adapted  to  close  the  same 
and  sustained  so  as  to  be  moved  back  and  forth  by  links  or 


sides  of  the  aame,  and  also  In  a  stop  constructed  b 
the  movement  of  the  valve  or  to  regulate  the  length  of  Its 

Fig.  1  Is  a  vertical  sectional  elevation  of  a  valve  and  caalng 
having  mv  Invention  embodied  therein,  the  valve  being  closed 
and  an  adjustable  stop  being  shown  to  regulate  Its  movement. 
Fie.  3  la  a  almllar  view  with  the  valve  opened,  a  fixed  atop 
bcrtig  shown  to  limit  Its  opening  movement. 

Inferring  to  figs.  1  and  3,  A  represents  a  suitable  casing 
containing  a  horizontal  passage  therethrough  and  provided 
with  necks  a  a',  by  meana  of  which  the  caalng  may  be  con- 
nected between  the  adjacent  ends  of  pipe  aectlona,  or  may  be 
applied  In  other  connections  according  to  the  use  to  which  the 
valve  ia  put  may  require.  This  casing  is  provided  at  one  side 
with  a  vertical  valve  seat.  B.  adapted  to  receive  and  be  closed 
by  a  valve  proper.  C,  thus  closing  Uie  passage  through  the 
caalng.  ^The  valve  proper  is  provided  at  Ita  center  with  oppo- 
sitely extending  flanges  e  e'.  to  which  are  connected  by  hori- 
zontal tranaverae  pivots  e*  e'.  the  upper  and  lower  ends  respec- 
tively ot  sustaining  links  D  JV ,  the  opposite  ends  of  said  links 
Iwing  pivoted  on  horizontal  transverse  axes  to  the  valve  casing 
at  opposite  sides  ot  the  valve,  as  shown  at  d  S. 

From  this  description  it  wilt  be  aeen  that  the  vaWe  Is  sus- 
pended, as  it  were,  by  the  two  oppositely  extending  links,  this 
arrangement  admitting  of  the  movement  ot  the  valve  borizon- 
tallj.  It  will  also  he  seen  that  the  tendency  of  the  valve  to 
open  and  close  will  depend  upon  the  relations  of  the  center  of 
gravity  ot  the  valve  to  the  pivoted  axes  e*  c'ot  the  support, 
and  by  auitably  proportioning  the  paits  of  the  valve  ana  ad- 
justing the  relations  of  the  axes,  and  the  center  ot  gravity 


variation  of  pressureon  Its  opposite  sldee.  It  will  also  be  noted 
that  the  movement  ot  the  center  of  gravity  ia  practically  In  a 
atralght  line,  as  Indicated  at  E.  Its  center  of  gravity  moving 
thus.  It  will  require,  of  course,  less  force  to  move  the  valve 
than  It  would  it  the  center  of  gravity  moved  obliquely  or  In  a 
path  other  than  truly  horizontal 

In  order  that  the  opening  movement  ot  the  valve  may  be 
limited,  I  provide  a  atop,  which  Is  ropreseuled  In  Bg.  1  as 
belne  adjustable,  ao  that  the  movemenU  of  the  valve  may  be 
regulated  or  varied.  In  this  figure  the  upper  side  of  the  cos- 
ing Is  provided  with  a  depending  boas,  F,  having  a  vertical 
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OCHOTTB^  CHECK  VALVE, 

opening  tberela,  on  the  upper  aide  of  which  la  fixed  a  neck,  /, 
Into  which  la  threaded  a  spindle./',  the  lower  end/* of  which 
extends  through  the  boaa  in  the  casing  to  the  interior  ot  tite 
aame.  Tbe  upper  end  ot  the  aplndle  la  provided  with  a  hand- 
wheel,/*.  The  tower  end  of  the  spindle  ts  In  position  to  be 
encountered  by  tbe  upper  edge  ot  the  link  2)  when  the  valve  Is 
opened,  and  by  screwing  the  spindle  down  through  the  caalng 


the  movement  ot  the  valve.  In  fig.  S  the  atop  la  in  the  form 
of  a  fixed  depending  boss./',  projccling  downward  Into  the 
casing  from  i^  upper  side  in  position  to  be  encountered  by  tbe  . 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE. 


As  we  go  to  press  a  report  is  at  hand  regarding  some  remark- 
able results  that  have  been  obtained  at  the  Indian  Head  Prov- 
ing Grounds  with  the  Carpenter  shells.  It  seems  that  a  18  in. 
projectile,  weighing  1,100  lbs.,  has  been  fired  through  a  17-in. 
nickel  steel  plate  with  its  customary  backing,  and  after  plow- 
ing through  the  sand  butts  against  which  the  plate  was  placed, 
was  finally  recovered  unbroken  and  to  all  intents  as  good  as 
new  in  the  woods,  500  yards  away.  This  remarkable  perform- 
ance shows  what  a  tremendous  engine  of  destruction  the  Gov- 
ernment has  secured  in  the  new  13-in.  gun  that  has  been  nick 
named  the  Peficenuiker.  The  result  of  these  tests  leads  one  to 
believe  that  it  could  driee  a  missile  through  the  armor  plating 
of  the  heaviest  battle  ship  afloat. 


THE  CONVENTIONS  OF  THE  MASTER  CAR- 
BUILDERS'  AND  MASTER  MECHANICS'  AS 
SOCIATIONS. 


After  writing  an  annual  editorial  on  these  meetings  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  a  writer  docs  not  find  it  easy  to  say 
anything  new  or  original  about  them.  After  an  existence  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  these  associations  conduct 
their  proceedings  very  much  in  the  same  way  now  as  they  did 
at  first.  There  has  been,  of  course,  much  change  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  attendance.  Year  by  year  the  old  members  have 
been  thinned  out,  and  when  we  review  the  ranks  there  are 
many  vacancies,  but  still  ^more  new  recxuits.  A  person  on  the 
descending  side  of  life's  jouruey,  with  one  foot  in  the  fifties 
and  the  other  uplifted  to  bo  planted  next  in  the  sixties,  who  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  was  very  much  the  junior  of  those 
.who  organized  and  carried  on  the  business  of  the  associations. 


now  finds  himself  in  the  shade  among  the  seniors,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  membership  being  on  the  sunny  side  of  fifty. 

But  while  there  is  no  radical  change  there  has  been  much  im- 
provement in  the  methods  of  conducting  the  business  of  these 
organizations.  The  influence  of  the  graduates  of  the  technical 
schools  is  shown  more  and  more  each  year.  The  reports  are 
prepared  more  systematically,  which  is  the  result  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  training  which  scientific  education  gives.  In  some 
ways,  though,  the  influence  of  the  more  liberally  educated 
members  has  not  been  without  some  drawbacks.  The  older, 
and  many  of  the  younger  men  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks 
now  often  hesitate  to  take  part  in  the  discussions.  One  of  the 
profitable  features  of  these  meetings  was  that  the  men  who 
acquired  their  knowledge  directly  from  practical  experience 
gave  the  results  of  their  observations  in  the  clear  and  concise 
way  that  is  characteristic  of  their  class.  Book  knowledge  can 
never  entirely  displace  this  kind  of  information.  In  fact, 
knowledge,  like  matter,  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds — solid, 
liquid  and  gaseous.  The  practical  men  generally  contribute 
the  solid  variety.  The  liquid  information  comes  from  those 
whose  principal  stock  has  been  obtained  from  books,  and  the 
gaseous  from  the  chronic  windbags.  When  a  graduate  first 
leaves  a  technical  school  his  contributions  to  the  subjects 
ahout  which  he  has  been  instructed  is  very  apt  to  be  of  the 
liquid  variety,  and  it  is  only  after  considerable  experience  that 
the  fluid  becomes  solidified.  Generally  a  chemical  change  is 
required  before  the  contents  of  a  gas-bag  can  be  consolidated. 

Probably  very  few  of  the  people  who  attend  these  meet- 
ings and  who  have  a  real  interest  in  their  proceedings 
ever  leave  them  without  feeling  that  they  have  failed  to  ac- 
complish what  might  reasonably  be  expected  of  them,  and 
that  reform  and  improvement  ought  not  to  be  difficult.  All 
who  have  undertaken  to  make  any  great  changes  have, 
however,  been  vanquished  in  the  effort,  and,  as  has  been 
said,  the  meetings  are  conducted  now  in  very  much  the  same 
way  as  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  attendance  is 
larger,  it  is  true,  and  the  general  conduct  of  those  who  are 
present  is  more  decorous  than  it  was  in  the  early  days,  but 
otherwise  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  one  of  the  meetings 
held  in  the  seventies  is  very  much  like  one  held  in  the  nineties. 
There  are,  though,  some  things  which  it  would  seem  possible 
to  improve,  and  which,  if  they  were  so  changed,  would  add 
immensely  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  proceedings.  We 
will  venture  ti>  suggest  a  few  of  these. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  is  equally 
true  of  all  other  legLblatiFc  bodies,  that  it  Is  essentially  a  de- 
liberative or  a  iplking  body.  The  purpose  of  such  assemblages 
is  chiefly  to  dellberate^that  is,  to  consider  various  subjects— 
and  by  having  every  important  fact,  relation,  aspect  and  argu- 
ment concerning  such  subjects  presented,  to  enable  those  who 
are  deliberating  to  form  the  most  intelligent  opinions  and  come 
to  the  wisest  conclusions.  Deliberation  means  talk.  Every- 
thing should  therefore  be  done  to  facilitate  it  and  to  make  it  ef- 
fective. It  is,  of  course,  true  that  wise  and  intelligent  discussion 
is  edifying,  while  foolish  and  ignorant  vaporing  is  unprofit- 
able ;  and  the  aim  of  deliberation  should  be  to  elicit  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  but  these  will  only  be  revealed  by  discussion. 
The  object  of  both  of  the  associations,  as  expressed  by  their 
constitutions,  is  "  the  advancement  of  knowledge  ...  by  dU- 
cusnoiu  in  common."  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  it  is  curious 
to  notice  that  many  of  the  members  seem  to  feel  that  discus- 
sion is  a  waste  of  time  and  merely  a  kind  of  safety-valve  for 
letting  off  the  steam  of  the  more  loquacious  members.  Over 
and  over  again  it  has  happened  during  the  last  and  other  con- 
ventions that  just  when  a  discussion  had  reached  a  point  where 
it  began  to  be  interesting,  and  when  It  was  quite  certain  to  lead 
to  the  elucidation  of  valuable  information,  some  member  would 
move  "  that  the  discussion  be  now  closed,"  and  the  vote  would 
be  taken  thereon,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  gag  rule  would 
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be  adopted,  and,  no  matter  how  much  members  desired  to 
speak,  the  debate  was  ended.  George  Eliot  has  said  that 
'*  comprehensive  talkers  are  apt  to  be  tiresome  when  we  are 
not  athirst  for  information."  Now,  it  happens  that  there  is 
hardly  a  subject  which  can  be  brought  up  for  discussion,  no 
matter  what  its  importance  may  be,  that  will  interest  the 
whole  audience.  There  will  always  be  some  who  will  not 
'*be  athirst  for  information ;"  and,  under  the  existing  rules 
and  practice  s,  it  is  nearly  always  possible  for  such  people  to  end 
the  discussion  of  a  subject,  no  matter  how  much  others  may 
want  to  get  and  to  give  information  about  it.  Some  amendment 
to  the  rules  of  procedure,  or  the  practice  of  conducting  debates, 
seems  to  be  needed.  In  order  that  members  may  vote  intelli- 
gently on  a  motion  to  close  a  debate,  it  should  be  known  to  the 
Association  whether  any  of  them,  and  which  ones,  wish  to  speak 
on  the  question  before  the  house.  If.  when  a  motion  is  made  to 
close. debate,  the  question,  **  Are  there  any  other  members  who 
desire  to  speak  ?"  was  asked  before  a  vote  is  taken  thereon, 
then,  if  any  persons  whose  general  intelligence  and  knowledge 
of  the  subject  would  entitle  them  to  be  heard  should  indicate 
a  desire  to  speak,  it  might  incline  others  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  do  so.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  tire- 
some and  fatuous  variety  of  talkers  should  want  to  express 
their  views,  it  probably  would  induce  members  to  vote  to 
have  the  debate  ended.  If  a  rule  were  adopted  that  before  a 
motion  to  close  debate  be  put,  the  chairman  should  first  ask 
whether  any  other  members  desire  to  be  heard,  and  that  an 
opportunity  should  be  allowed  those  who  wish  to  speak  to  say 
so,  and  that  a  vote  be  then  taken  on  the  motion.  It  would  give 
the  members  an  opportunity  of  knowing  whether  any  persons 
who  are  worth  listening  to  had  anything  to  say  before  the  de- 
bate is  finished. 

Another  interference  with  discussion  at  the  last  meeting— 
and  a  similar  cause  of  disturbance  has  existed  at  nearly  all 
previous  meetings— was  the  bad  acoustic  character  of  the  room 
in  which  the  meetings  were  held.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  audience  could  not  hear  half  of  the  proceedings.  Members 
grew  tired,  lost  interest  in  the  proceedings,  and  either  left  the 
room  or  moved  **  that  the  discussion  be  closed,"  and  thus  end- 
ed as  soon  as  they  could  the  dumb  show.  The  meeting  was 
often  disturbed  by  the  people  who  had  exhibits,  which  were 
being  either  packed  or  unpacked  during  the  sessions  of  the  con- 
ventions. The  noisy  band  which  played  ev(;ry  morning  was 
placed  so  near  to  the  meeting-room  that  it  also  interfered  seri- 
ously with  the  proceedings.  Probably  the  total  expense  of 
holding  each  of  the  conventions  was  over  $100,000,  and  yet 
their  main  purpose  was  largely  defeated  by  the  fact  that  the 
room  in  which  they  were  held  was  not  suited  for  such  meet- 
ings. The  Saratoga  people  have  built  a  large  convention  hall 
which  will  hold  several  thousand  people,  but  for  that  reason  it 
is  not  suited  for  meetings  of  two  or  three  hundred.  What  is 
needed,  then,  is  a  small  room  capable  of  seating  about  three 
hundred  people,  located  where  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
disturbance  by  noise,  and  ananged  with  special  reference  to 
meetings  of  technical  and  scientific  associations.  If  placed  in 
the  middle  of  Congress  Spring  Park,  it  would  be  in  an  ideal 
location.  Such  a  hall  would  make  Saratoga  a  much  more  de- 
sirable place  for  holding  meetings  of  this  kind  than  it  now  is, 
and  doubtless  would  do  much  to  attract  associations  of  that 
kind  to  its  hospitable  hotels  and  aperient  springs. 

Another  reform  in  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  which 
is  very  much  needed  is  to  make  the  Secretary  an  appointee  by 
the  Board  of  Direction  instead  of  an  elective  ofllcer.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  session  of  that  body  there  was  an  unseemly 
scramble  for  the  place,  in  which  the  methods  of  the  ward  poli- 
ticians were  imitated  too  closely  to  increase  the  good  repute  of 
the  Association.  The  following  is  the  clause  of  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  constitution  for  the  appointment  of  the  Secre- 
tary : 


"  A  Secretary,  who  may  or  may  uot  be  a  member  of  the  Association,  shall 
be  appointed  by  a  majority  of  the  Execntlve  Committee  at  \t»  first  meeting 
after  the  annual  election,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  the  vote^  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  can  be  secared  for  a  candidate. 
The  term  of  offlce  of  the  Secretary  thns  appointed,  nnleiw  terminated 
sooner,  shall  cease  at  the  first  meeting,  after  the  next  annual  election  snc- 
ceeding  his  appointment  of  the  Esecative  Committee,  organised  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  Two  thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  shall,  however,  have  power  to  remove  the  Secretary  at  any  time. 
His  compensation,  if  any,  shall  be  fixed  for  the  time  that  he  holds  ofllce, 
by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He  shall  also  act  as 
Secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee.'^ 

It  seems  obvious,  without  any  argument,  that  those  who  are  on 
the  Executive  Committee  of  an  association  of  this  kind  will  be 
better  judges  of  the  qualifications  and  efficiency  of  a  secretary 
than  the  members  generally  can  or  will  be.  A  better  secretary 
is  therefore  likely  to  be  selected  if  he  is  appointed  in  this  way 
than  if  he  is  elected.  Ever  since  this  clause  was  adopted  by 
the  Car  Builders'  Association  there  have  been  no  such  scandals 
as  those  to  which  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and 
the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  are  subject  periodically. 
In  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  the  Secre- 
tary is  also  appointed,  and  there  has  been  no  trouble  there  and 
the  Association  has  been  served  acceptably. 

There  is  also  another  reason  for  making  the  Secretary  an 
appointee  of  the  Board  of  Direction  and  not  an  elective  officer, 
which  is,  that  the  self-respect  of  a  person  entirely  competent 
for  the  offlce  is  likely  to  prevent  him  from  entering  into  an 
indecorous  contest  for  the  place,  whereas  if  it  were  offered  him 
by  the  Board  it  would  be  regarded  as  an  honor  and  could  be 
accepted  without  loss  of  dignity. 

There  was  again  considerable  discussion  this  year  of  the 
question  ef  the  consolidation  of  the  two  associations,  and  it 
was  recommended  in  the  address  of  the  President  of  the 
Master  Mechanics'  Association,  but  was  again  strongly  op- 
posed by  many  of  the  car  builders.  Inasmuch  as  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  consolidation  could  be  gained  without  it,  it  would 
seem  to  be  wise  to  avoid  exciting  the  opposition  which  that 
measure  always  arouses.  This  year  the  Master  Mechanics  held 
their  first  meeting  on  Monday  morning,  and  the  attendance 
was  very  good.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  get  the  members  to  the  place  of  meeting  on  Mon- 
day, but  it  has  been  shown  that  there  is  no  difficulty  of  that 
kind.  If.  then,  the  Car  Builders  should  meet  on  Monday 
morning,  they  could  have  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
The  Master  Afechanics  could  then  have  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday.  It  would  make  little  practical  difference  whether 
different  sets  of.officers  presided  over  the  meetings  of  the  two 
associations,  or  whether  the  same  presided  over  both.  The 
important  end  would  be  accomplished  of  holding  the  two  meet- 
ings in  one  week,  the  actual  consolidation  being  largely  a  for- 
mality only. 

The  place  of  holding  the  next  conventions  excited  the  usual 
interest.  The  Far  West  is  holding  out  inducements  to  go  to 
Manitou,  the  attractions  of  which  are  painted  in  glowing 
colors.  The  Rocky  Mountains,  soda  springs  and  grizzly  bears 
are  mixed  up  in  enticing  confusion,  so  that  probably  in  1895 
these  associations  will  meet  nearer  to  the  setting  sun  than  ever 
before. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Maximum  Sthesses  in  Dhawbuidgbs  Having  two  Ex^ual 
AuMs.  By  Malverd  A.  Howe,  C  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  En- 
gineering in  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute.  Terre  Haute  :  Moore 
S;  Langen,  1894.    12mo,  paper,  17  pages,  15  cuts  and  one  plate. 

This  little  pamphlet  giveQ  the  well  known  formulas  for  re- 
actions, moments  and  shears,  due  to  a  single  load  on  either 
arm  of  a  drawbridge,  with  several  useful  tables  for  abridging 
computations.  The  position  of  the  rolling  load  wliich  pro- 
duces maximum  stress  for  each  t^ection  is  stated,  and  methods 
of  gniphical  analysis  are  briefly  indicated.  The  things  which 
arc  not  given  are  numerous,  and  among  these  are  :  demonstra- 
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t'DQs  of  the  formulas,  explanations  of  the  theory  of  the  meth- 
ods, a  numerical  example  of  stresses,  the  case  of  the  tipper  draw, 
and  that  of  a  draw  continuous  over  two  supports  at  the  mid- 
dle pier.  The  formulas  for  the  single  case  investigated  are  not 
complex,  hut  they  can  be  simplified  and  the  tables  also  be  abridg- 
ed by  measuring  the  ordinate  in  the  ri^ht-hand  span  from  the 
abutment  instead  of  from  the  pier ;  if  this  be  done  the  last 
table  on  page  17  is  unnecessary,  as  all  its  values  are  identical, 
but  in  reverse  order  with  those  of  the  table  on  page  15.  The 
rule  of  thumb  method  set  forth  in  the  pamphlet  is  often  an  ex- 
cellent one,  but  it  cannot  be  trusted  in  computing  drawbridges, 
where,  if  anywhere  in  bridge  work,  theory  is  indispensable. 


TRADE    CATALOGUES. 


Clayton  Air  Compkessors  and  Air  Receivers.  The 
Clayton  Air  Compressor  Works,  whose  office  is  in  the  Have- 
meyer  Building,  New  York,  have  issued  an  eight- page,  8  X  11 
in.  circular,  in  which  they  illustrate  and  describe  their  air  com- 
pressors of  different  types  and  air  governors  and  receivers. 
As  so  many  appliances  in  which  compressed  air  is  the  opera- 
tive power,  this  circular  is  timely  and  will  interest  many  per- 
sons. 


Beam  AN  and  Smith's  Catalogue  B.  84  pp.  8^  X  5f  in. 
The  specialty  of  this  firm,  which  is  located  in  Providence.  R.  I., 
is  the  manufacture  of  milling,  drilling  and  boring  machines 
and  engine  lathes.  Seven  milling  machines  are  illustrated  by 
very  good  engravings,  but  which  have  hardly  had  justice  done 
to  them  In  the  printing.  Six  different  styles  of  drilling  and 
boring  machines  are  also  illustrated  and  several  patterns  of 
lathes.  Short  descriptions  of  the  different  machines  are  given 
opposite  to  the  engravings.  The  machines  seem  to  be  well 
designed,  and  their  merits  are  fully  described  in  this  catalogue. 


The  New  Era  Gab  and  Gasoline  Engines.  8  pp.  6  x  3^ 
in.  This  is  a  little  booklet  in  which  the  advantages  of  gas 
and  gasoline  engines  are  set  forth.  There  are  no  engravings 
excepting  an  outsiile  perspective  view  of  one  of  the  engines  on 
the  outside  cover.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  although  very  few 
people  understand  the  construction  or  operation  of  gas  en- 
gines, the  manufacturers  seldom  d(iM;ribe  either  in  their  circu- 
lars or  catalogues.  It  would  certainly  add  to  their  interest  if 
good  sectional  views  of  the  engines  were  given  with  a  clear  de- 
scription of  the  principles  and  methods  of  their  operation. 
The  publication  before  us  was  issued  by  the  New  Era  Iron 
Works,  of  Dayton,  O. 

The  Marsh  Steam  Pump.  By  the  Battle  Creek  Machinery 
Company,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  82  pp.  5i  X  7i  in.  One  of 
the  marked  characteristics  of  trade  catalogues  which  have  been 
received  recently  is  their  lucidity.  Manufacturers  do  not  now 
confine  the  contents  of  their  publications  to  commendation  of 
the  articles  they  manufacture,  but  they  explain  verv  fully  their 
construction,  operation  and  other  characteristics.  The  volume 
before  us  is  an  illustration  of  this.  The  pump  which  they 
make  is  shown  by  very  good  perspective  and  its  construction 
by  sectional  views  with  full  explanations  of  its  principal  fea- 
tures. Diagrams  are  als3  given  showing  its  application  to  the 
heating  of  buildings,  to  dryers  in  paper  or  pulp  mills,  to  dry 
kilns,  to  refineries  and  plantation  sugar  houses,  to  vacuum  and 
multiple  effect  evaporators  and  to  the  handling  of  fuel  oil. 


The  Aerodromic  System  op  Transportation.  In  the 
May  number  of  tiie  American  Engineer  and  Railroad 
Journal  a  notice  was  published  of  a  pamphlet  describ- 
ing this  *' system  of  transportation.'*  The  notice  was  written 
at  a  time  when  we  were  sorely  irritated  by  a  numlter  of  exas- 
perating aeronautical  cranks,  and  it  ended  with  a  somewhat 
caustic  reference  to  inventors  of  schemes  of  the  character  of 
the  one  described  in  the  pamphlet  referred  to.  One  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  system  referred  to  has  written  complaining  that 
our  criticism  was  unfair  and  discourteous  in  so  far  as  it  was 
personal  and  referred  to  the  inventors  and  not  to  the  invention. 
There  are  good  grounds  for  this  complaint,  and  therefore  we 
desire  to  express  our  regret  at  having  hastily  and  in  a  moment 
of  irritation  written  what  we  had  no  right  to  say,  and  criti- 
cised the  personality  of  the  inventors,  which  was  not  fairly  a 
subject  for  such  criticism.  The  inventors  we  think  are  wast 
ing  their  time  and  their  own  money— or  that  of  other  parties — 
in  developing  a  scheme  which  seems  to  us  to  be  totally  im- 
practicable, and  we  will  be  quite  willing  to  submit  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  final  result  of  experiment  with  their  invention  to 
determine  whether  our  reasoning  or  theirs  is  *'  logical." 


Weston  Engines.  B7  the  Weston  Eneine  Company,  Paint- 
ed Post,  N.  Y.  85  pp.  6|  X  9^  in.  ThS  company  has  issued 
one  of  the  most  complete  catalogues  that  has  recently  been 
brought  to  our  notice,  in  which  is  the  Weston  automatic  en- 
gine, which  is  built  by  this  company.  The  engravings  are  by 
Isartlett,  and  are  therefore  in  the  very  best  style  of  the  art  of 
wood  engraving.  Two  perspective  views  are  given,  one  show- 
ing their  engine  with  and  the  other  without  the  sub-base. 
There  is  also  an  end  view,  and—what  is  unusual  in  such  pub- 
lications— a  plan  view  with  the  cylinder  shown  in  section. 
Longitudinal  and  transverse  sections  of  the  cylinder  and  steam- 
chest  showing  the  construction  of  the  valve,  a  perspective  view 
of  the  latter,  a  section  of  the  piston-rod  stuffing-box,  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  governor  and  a  perspective  view  of  the  crank-shaft, 
cross-head,  connecting-rod,  a  section  of  the  stub  end  and  a 
transverse  sectional  view  drawn  throuG;h  the  crank  shaft.  Ac- 
companying these  engravings  are  admirable  descriptions  of 
the  engines  and  their  parts,  and  the  book  winds  up  with  an 
excellent  explanation  of  that  never-ending  question  how  to 
calculate  the  H.P.  of  an  engine.  The  book  is  a  model  of  its 
kind,  and  if  the  engines  the  companjr  builds  are  as  good  as 
their  description  of  them  they  can  be  highly  recommended. 

Simple  and  Compound  Harrisburg  Ide  and  Ideal  En- 
gines. By  the  Harrisburg  Foundry  &  Machine  Works,  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.  16  pp.  8i  X  6  in.  Having  exhausted  our  super- 
latives in  the  preceding  notice,  we  feel  like  saying  ditto  to  the 
little  book  now  before  us.  In  this  the  engines  Duilt  by  this 
company  are  illustrated  by  half-tone  engravings  showing  per- 
spective views  of  the  "  Ide  and  Ideal  automatic  engines"  and 
"  Ideal  tandem  compound  engine,"  and  three  views  of  "  Ideal" 
engines  connected  direct  to  dynamos.  There  are  also  views  of 
an  "  Ide"  and  a  compound  engine  connected  in  the  same  way. 
The  principal  dimensions  are  given  opposite  these  engravings, 
but  there  is  no  other  description.  The  printing,  engraving 
and  general  "  get-up"  of  this  book  are  all  excellent. 


CONVENTION    OF    THE    AMERICAN    RAILWAY 
MASTER  MECHANICS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  twenty- seventh  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association  held  its  first  session  in 
Convention  Hall,  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y*.,  on  the  morning  of  June 
18.  Conside  able  disappointment  was  manifested  from  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  had  been  announced  to 
open  the  meeting,  but  a  telegram  was  received  late  the  even- 
ing before  stating  that  he  was  confined  to  his  house  by  a  se- 
vere cold.  The  opening  address  was  delivered  by  Judge  Les- 
ter, of  Saratoga,  and  was  followed  by  President  Hickey  with 
the  annual  president's  address. 

Referring  to  prospective  savings  in  the  expense  of  locomo- 
tive opeiation  and  the  methods  of  obtaining  them,  Mr.  Hickey 
allud^  to  a  compound  locomotive  that  was  engaged  in 
ordinary  freight  traffic  running  in  with  simple  engines  and 
showing  a  net  gain  in  fuel  over  the  average  number  of 
simple  engines  ofnot  less  than  18  per  cent.,  and  that  this  rec- 
ord was  obtained  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  enginemen,  as 
a  rule,  do  not  possess  the  friendliest  feelings  toward  engines 
of  this  type.  During  the  time  a  close  record  was  kept  of  the 
cost  of  repairs,  and  while  it  was  a  fraction  greater  than  the 
average  of  the  simple  engines,  it  was  a  matter  of  insignificance 
as  compared  with  a  saving  in  fuel.  He  also  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  weight  of  experience  is  certainly  favorable  to 
the  introduction  of  compound  for  all  ordinary  work  provided 
the  boiler  is  in  size  and  capacity  suitable  to  the  engine  require- 
ments. He  then  dealt  in  an  improved  method  of  shop  tools 
and  method  of  handling  locomotive  repairs  and  other  items  of 
interest  to  the  convention. 

The  Secretary's  report  showed  that  there  are  now  on  the  roll 
515  active  members,  15  associate  members  and  18  honorary 
members.    The  Treasurer's  balance  showed  $361.71. 

The  first  report  presented  was  that  on  the  Cracking  of  Back 
Tube  Sheets.  The  committee  stated  that  there  was  an  over- 
whelming and  well-nigh  universal  testimony  on  the  part  of  the 
members  that  radial  stay  boilers,  carrying  high  pressure,  are 
more  liable  to  crack  than  other  types,  and  that  the  causes 
of  this  are  twofold.  First,  and  preliminary,  that  cracking  is 
due  to  too  rigid  staying  of  the  crown  sheet  adjacent  to  the 
fiue  sheet  and  flange  thereof ;  and,  second,  by  placing  flue 
holes  too  close  to  flanges,  and  possibly  some  of  tlie  difficulty  is 
chargeable  to  the  high  steam  pressures  carried.  The  report 
was  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  engravings  showing 
the  methods  ot  staying  crown  sheets.  The  report  will  be 
valuable  in  this  respect  that  the  dimensions  are  ver^  fully 
given  on  all  the  drawings,  but  there  is  nothing  particularly 
novel  shown  in  any  of  the  designs  presented.    In  the  discus- 
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sion  following  the  reading  of  this  report  there  was  the  usual 
variation  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of  the 
radial  and  crown  bar  method  of  staying. 

The  report  contains  an  extract  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Yarrow,  in  which  he  said  that  there  had  been  considerable 
difficulty  from  leaking  tubes  in  certain  locomotive  boilers  built 
for  torpedo  boats  by  his  firm  some  time  ago.  The  difficulty 
had  been  cntirelv  overcome  by  staying  the  front  end  oi  the 
crown  sheet  with  stays  passing  through  a  stuffing  box  and 
having  a  nut  on  the  outside,  flxception  was  taken  to  this 
meth<M  of  staying  from  the  fact  that  if  the  crown  sheet  ex- 
panded and  was  up  there  would  be  nothing  to  hold  It  until 
expansion  was  equal  or  the  contraction  had  brought  the  nut 
down  to  a  bearing  at  the  top.  There  was,  however,  a  general 
consensus  of  opinion  that  a  too  rigid  staying  at  the  front  end 
of  the  fire-box  was  apt  to  result  in  leaking  tubes.  Others  at- 
tributed the  cause  to  the  fact  that  tubes  were  continually  rolled 
out,  and  repeated  contractions  and  expansions  caused  them  to 
wear  in  the  tube  sheet  and  caused  the  leakages.  A  number  of 
gentlemen  considered  that  a  flat  crown  sheet  was  less  likely  to 
leak  than  others,  but  the  testimony  was  so  contradictory  in  re- 
gard to  the  relative  merits  of  crown  bar  and  radial  stav  that  it 
would  be  difficult  for  an  unprejudioeil  and  uninformed  person 
to  judge  between  the  merits  of  the  two.  In  regard  to  the 
difference  in  expansion  between  the  inside  and  outside  sheets 
of  a  fire-box  we  would  call  attention  to  a  paper  printed  in  the 
American  Engineer  and  Railroad  Journal  for  March  of 
this  year,  showinc  the  experiments  which  were  undertaken,  by 
the  Western  Railway  Company  of  France,  to  determine  the 
difference  which  there  is  in  the  expansion  of  the  inside  and  the 
outside  sheets  of  fire-boxes.  These  measurements  were  very 
carefully  made,  and  it  was  sho  wn  that  while  the  inside  sheet 
expanded  more  rapidly  than  the  outside  sheet  while  pressure 
,  was  being  raised,  that  when  the  boiler  finally  reached  its  work- 
ing pressure  the  expansion  of  the  two  sheets  was  practically 
the  same  and  the  crown  bars  rested  on  the  brackets  bolted  to 
the  outside  sheet.  It  might,  therefore,  be  argued,  as  the  re- 
sult of  these  experiments,  that  the  strains  on  the  stay  bolts 
come  while  steam  is  being  generated,  and  not  while  the  boiler 
is  actually  held  at  its  working  pressure.  This,  however,  would 
be  a  matter  for  future  investigation,  and  we  would  recommend 
it  to  the  members  of  the  Association  for  their  careful  attention 
in  the  future. 

The  Committee  on  Oiling  Devices  for  Long  Runs  reported 
that  they  have  received  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information 
bath  from  the  locomotive  superintendents  of  Great  Britain  and 
this  country.  The  practice  of  the  English  superintendents 
may  be  broadly  characterized  as  using  oil  reservoirs  of  a  high 
level  that  can,  if  necessary,  be  filled  while  the  engine  is  run- 
ning. Tliey  are  of  brass,  square  in  plan  with  hinged  top  lid, 
aud  internally  divide!  into  sections  corresponding  with  the 
number  of  holes,  small  tail  pipes  leading  from  them.  In  the 
case  of  axle  boxes  usually  one  to  each  journal  and  one  to  each 
law  face.  Worsted  sypbon  trimming  is  CDmmon,  as  well  as 
horizontal  plugs  for  each  pipe,  so  that  the  oil  may  not  bo  wast- 
ed when  the  engine  id  standing  between  trips.  In  the  Ameri- 
can Engineer  and  Railroad  Journal  for  November.  1893, 
a  description  of  the  Corey  lubricator  was  published.  Mr. 
L.  B.  Paxson,  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad,  was 
the  only  one  that  advised  the  committee  of  any  practical  ac- 

?[uaintance  with  this  device.     He  says  that  it  has  been  in  use 
or  one  year  on  a  compound  engine,  and  showed  a  saving  of 
about  25  per  cent,  over  the  old  way  of  oiling. 

Other  devices  for  oiling  while  running  are  reported  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  of  the  Lake  Shore  «&  Michigan  Southern  Road.  He 
supplied  oil  pipes  from  the  footboard  to  all  axle  journals  on 
locomotives  drawing  the  Exposition  Flyer,  which  had  a  con- 
tinuous run  of  135  miles,  with  the  result  that  the  entire  service 
of  these  trains  was  performed  without  a  single  hot  box.  Other 
devices  of  a  similar  kind  weie  icporled  by  various  members 

For  cylinders,  slide  valves  aud  air  pumps  some  form  of 
lubrication  by  condensation  displacement  feed  is  everyday 
practice  ;  but  in  Great  Britain  it  is  common  to  use  in  addition 
Furness  lubricators — one  for  each  cylinder— that  come  into 
operation  only  when  engine  is  runoing  with  steam  shut  off. 
Mr.  I.  Iloiden  (G.  E.)  remarks  that  the  Vacuum  Gov's  sight 
feed  has  been  superseding  the  Roscoe.  because  tlie  -latter 
did  not  readily  displace  the  heavier  and  thicker  oils,  but  that 
the  Vacuum  has  the  defect  of  increasing  the  feed  almost 
double  when  the  steam  is  shut  off.  He  has  tried  the  De  Li- 
mon's  double  acting  sight  feed,  and  this  has  such  large  ca- 
pacity, works  so  economically  and  regularly  with  throttle 
open  or  shut— and  with  all  densities  of  oil— that  he  is  trying  a 
dozen  of  them,  the  first  cost  of  one  of  De  Limon's  being  less  than 
the  combined  cost  of  one  Vacuum  and  two  Furness,  and  there 
being  a  saving  of  two  pints  of  oil  in  a  run  of  248  miles  as  com- 
pared with  the  use  of  one  Roscoe  and  two  Furness  lubricators. 


The  only  special  point  in  the  few  replies  mentioning  tender 
oiling  is  the  use  of  spring  pads  or  cotton-seed  .hulls  to  continu- 
ously lubricate  the  under  side  of  iournals. 

To  briefly  summarize,  the  replies  and  drawings  show  that 
modern  practice  for  high-speea  lubrication  is  an  endeavor  to 
deliver  a  small  amount  of  oil  continuously  over  the  whole 
length  of  bearing  surface.  Bearing  surfaces  are  much  larger 
(we  have  yet  to  hear  of  an  engine  with  too  much  wearing  sur- 
face at  any  point).  It  is  not  Judicious  to  trust  to  one  oil-hole 
where  two  are  possible.  Cups  or  oil-pockets  are  solid  (cavi- 
ties in  the  metal)  rather  than  separate.  Grooves  are  liberal  in 
number  and  size.  The  cheap^t  of  oil  is  then  admissible. 
Strainers  and  covers  over  all  oil  pockets  are  desirable. 

The  report  was  followed  by  an  appendix  of  oils  and  oil  testa, 
which  we  reprhit  in  full. 

OILS  AND  oil  tests. 

The  replies  show  that  the  use  of  Gkilena  or  other  mineral  oil, 
graduated  so  as  to  be  as  limpid  in  winter  as  in  summer,  is  com- 
mon American  practice,  whereas  in  Great  Britain  there  is  a 
marked  inclination  to  the  use  of  vegetable  oils. 

Thus  Mr.  Bellington  uses  a  mixture  of  83  per  cent,  rape  to 
66  per  cent,  of  mineral  oil.  and  in  hot  weather  makes  the  pro- 
portion 50  per  cent,  of  each.  Mr.  Webbe  did  use  90  per  cent, 
rape  and  10  per  cent,  mineral,  but  now  uses  50  per  cent,  of 
each  for  cylinders  and  machinery.    Mr.  Johnson  uses  the  50 

ger  cent,  proportions,  but  for  machinery  a  thinner  mineral  oil 
I  used  in  makin^r  the  mixture.  Mr.  Hanson  (G.  &  S.  W.)  uses 
vacuum  (mineral)  oil  for  cylinders  and  nipe  or  olive  for  ma- 
chinery, making  no  difference  in  cold  weather  ;  and  Mr.  Cam 
bie  uses  colza  f  or  nuichinery,  except  in  very  hot  weather,  when 
castor  oil  is  used. 

Mr.  Ivatt  uses  olive  for  machinery  and  black  mineral  for 
cylinders,  making  no  difference  to  suit  the  season,  as  extremes 
of  temperature  are  not  severe.  He  averages  23  pints  per  1,000 
miles  on  fast  trains,  and  from  20  to  22  on  slow  freights  and 
branch  trains. 
Mr.  Holden's  tests  for  oils  (presumably  mineral)  are  : 


Sptclflc 
Gravity. 

Plashiim 
Point. 

Viscoaity. 

Oongaal 
Poin 

Machinery . . 
Cjlindere... 

917 

...       .897 

875» 
5fi0» 

2.9  at  180* 
.28  at  140» 

98- 
86» 

Mr.  Adams'  specification  for  cylinder  oil  is  : 

The  cylmder  oil  should  have  a  flashing  point  of  not  less  than 
500''  F.,  open  test,  with  a  viscosity  of  twice  that  of  rape  of 
212"  F.  ;  the  specific  gravity  and  burning  point  of  oils  will  be 
taken  into  account  when  testing. 

Specification  of  machinery  oil.  The  engine  oil  should  have 
a  flashing  point  of  not  less  than  875"^  F.,  with  a  viscosity  of 
t  Arice  that  of  rape  at  100"  F. ,  and  should  not  oxidize  or  become 
ffummv  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  The  specific  grav- 
ity will  be  taken  into  account  when  testing. 

Mr.  Dean's  specification  is  as  follows  : 

The  flashing  point  to  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  close  test. 

The  viscosity  to  be  tested  by  Sacker's  viscometer  (water  at 
OO''  F.  =  1). 

No.  1.  Petroleum  for  burning.  A  declaration  is  to  be  made 
on  every  invoice  and  signed  by  a  principal  of  the  firm  in  the 
following  words  :  "  We  guarantee  that  the  oil  is  well  refined, 
and  that  it  will  not  give  off  inflammable  vapor  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  85°  F.  by  the  Board  of  Trade  close  test.  We 
also  guarantee  that  the  color  of  the  oil  is  '  water  white,'  and 
that  the  specific  gravity  at  OO""  F.  is  not  less  than  0.8  nor  more 
than  0.805." 

No.  2.  Oil  for  gas-making.  To  be  of  suitable  quality  for 
the  manufacture  of  gas  for  carriage  lighting.  Flashing  point, 
200"  F.    Specific  gravity  at  60'  F.,  0.84. 

No.  3.  Oil  for  cleaning.  To  be  clear,  and  to  give  neutral 
reaction.  Flashing  point,  250*^  to  290*^  F.  Specific  gravity  at 
60°  F..  0.865.  Viscosity  at  60**  F.  not  more  than  4.0  ;  at  140* 
F.  not  less  than  2.0. 

No.  4.  Oil  for  electric  light.  To  be  clear,  and  to  give  neu- 
tral reaction.  Flashing  point  not  less  than  SIS'"  F.  Congeal- 
ing point  not  above  22^  F.  Viscosity  at  W  F.,  not  more  than 
20  ;  at  140'  F.,  not  less  than  4. 

No.  5.  Oil  for  carriage  lubrication.  To  be  pure  pale  mineral 
oil  and  to  give  neutral  reaction.  Flashing  point  not  less  tlian 
380"  F.  Congealing  point  below  22*'  F.  Specific  gravity  at 
60°  F.,  0  905  to  0.915.  Viscosity  at  OO''  F.,  not  more  than  80 ; 
at  140"  F.,  not  more  than  4  5. 

No  6.  Oil  for  heavy  machinery.  To  be  refined  and  freed 
from  light  oils,  but  not  distilled.  Flashing  point  not  less  than 
220°  F.  Congealing  point  blow  20°  F.  Specific  gravity  at 
60°  F.,  0.88.  Viscosity  at  60°  F.,  not  to  exceed  56 ;  at  140' 
F.,  not  less  than  5. 
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No.  7.  Oil  for  cylinders,  etc.  To  be  pure  uadistilled  dark 
miaeral  oil  of  the  best  quality,  refined  and  free  from  light  oils. 
Flashing  point  not  less  than  480^  F.  C jngealing  pjint  below 
20-  F.  Specific  gravity  at  60"  F. ,  0.90.  Viscosity  at  140''  F. , 
not  to  exceed  40  ;  at  ISO**  F.,  not  less  than  15. 

And  he  adds,  a  good  lubricant  for  the  machinery  is  rape,  85 
per  cent.,  and  mineral,  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Soule's  specification  reads  thus  : 

P«t8senger  engine  oil.  When  shipment  is  received  a  sample 
will  be  taken  at  random  from  any  Imrrel,  and  the  material  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  on  the  result  of  this  examination.  The 
right  to  test  any  and  all  barrels  will  be  reserved.  Freight  both 
ways  will  invarinbly  be  paid  by  the  shipper  in  case  of  rejec- 
tion. 

Passenger  engine  oil  will  not  be  accepted  which 
.     1.  Flashes  below  800"  F. 

2.  Burns  below  400°  F. 

3.  Shows  a  tarry  deposit  when  5  cubic  centimeters  are  mixed 
with  95  cubic  centimeters  of  88**  B  gasoline  and  allowed  to 
stand  one  hour. 

4.  Is  not  free  from  dirt,  specks,  lumps,  grit,  water,  soap,  or 
suspended  matter  of  any  kind. 

5.  Contains  less  than  20  per  cent  of  acidless  animal  oil  (tal- 
low or  tallow  oil  preferred).  Shipments  containing  more  than 
80  per  cent,  of  tallow  or  tallow  oil  are  not  desired,  and  no  in- 
creased price  will  be  paid  for  them  on  this  account. 

6.  Contains  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  free  acid. 

7.  Shows  a  cold  test  higher  than  5**  F.  between  October  1 
and  April  1. 

8.  Has  a  gravity  below  26"  BeaumC%  or  above  31"  BeaumS. 

9.  Contains  a  notable  percentage  of  parafflnc  wax. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  members  were  to  leave 

in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  report  on  the  specifications 
for  boiler  steel  was  the  next  one  presented.  It  was  stated  that 
there  was  a  very  decided  difference  as  to  the  quality  of  fire-box 
steel,  some  of  the  members  favoring  a  soft  steel  with  ultimate 
strength  ranging  from  50,000  lbs.  to  58,000  lbs.,  while  the  ma- 
jority preferred  a  hardei  quality  with  an  ultimate  strength  of 
55.000  lbs.  to  65,000  lbs.,  and  in  each  case  there  was  a  differ- 
ence in  the  chemistry. 

The  specifications  presented  for  discussion  are  shown  below  : 

FIRE-BOX  STEEL.    CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OP. 
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Dr.  C.  B.  Dudley,  Chemist  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
was  called  in  for  consultation,  and  gave  his  reasons  for  reduc- 
ing the  metalloids  to  the  lowest  possible  limit.  Taking  phos- 
phorus for  an  example,  he  stated  that  it  was  possible  to  reduce 
it  to  .02,  but  some  of  the  sheets  giving  the  highest  mileage  had 
phosphorus  as  high  as  .07.  It  therefore  appeared  unwise  to 
insist  upon  the  lowest  possible  limit  when  no  compensating 
gain  was  apparent.  As  regards  sulphur,  this  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  fuel,  the  lower  limits  being  possible  where  natural  gas  is 
used.  As  this  would  discriminate  in  favor  of  localities  using 
natliral  gas,  the  limit  was  placed  at  .05  as  a  maximum,  with 
.02  desired. 

While  manganese  and  carbon  have  both  a  hardening  effect, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  hardening  should  be 
accomplished  by  carbon  rather  than  by  the  other  iusredient. 
Silicon  is  believed  to  have  the  effect  of  insuring  solidity  in 
ingots,  although  not  much  is  known  as  to  the  condition  in 
which  it  exists.  Mr.  Dudlejr  advised  a  moderate  specification 
giving  steel  makers  wide  limits  as  were  consistent  with  the 
quality  of  the  steel  desired. 

The  committee  endeavored  to  get  positive  in  formation  con- 
cerning the  performance  of  hard  and  soft  fire-box  sheets.  It 
had  the  tensile  strength  taken  from  the  sheets  both  before  and 
after  service,  from  which  latter  analyses  were  made.  The 
tensile  strength  varies  from  77,000  lbs.  down  to  a  little  over 
50,000  lbs.,  while  the  mileages  vary  from  a  little  under  500,000 
to  a  little  over  50,000  miles.    The  results  of  examination  were 


quite  conflicting ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  treat- 
ment of  the  fire-boxes  on  the  road  has  probably  more  effect 
upon  the  life  than  has  the  original  quality,  it  was  what  might 
have  been  expected.  It  was  soon  seen  that  both  hard  and  soft 
steel  might  be  found  in  both  the  long  and  the  short-lived  boxes, 
and  sometimes  in  the  same  box.  - 

The  weight  of  evidence,  however,  was  toward  steel  in  the 
neighborhood  of  60,000  lbs.  tensile  strength  giving  the  best  re- 
sults. 

For  several  reasons  the  harder  steel  has  decided  advantages, 
namely,  in  better  holding  threads  and  less  bagging  between 
stay  bolts.  Where  bag^ng  occurs  the  tendency  Is  for  the 
holes  to  open  on  the  water  side  and  thus  lessen  the  hold  upon 
the  bolt. 

The  reason  for  recommending  a  test  piece  of  parallel  section 
in  preference  to  the  shouldered  section  usually  prepared  is  that 
the  first-mentioned  forms  show  a  higher  elongation  and  one 
which  we  believe  represents  more  truly  the  real  elongation  of 
the  sheet  than  does  the  shouldered  form  in  which  the  wide 
ends  appear  to  brace  or  stiffen  the  adjacent  parallel  section  for 
some  distance. 

This  point  was  clearly  demonstrated  in  a  series  of  tests  in 
which  sheets  were  cut  up  into  test  pieces,  alternate  ones  being 
prepared  to  the  different  sections  mentioned.  It  was  found 
that  in  specimens  not  less  than  8  in.  long  in  tested  section  there 
was  little  difference  in  the  tensile  strength,  but  the  elongation 
in  straight  pieces  was  markedly  less  than  that  of  the  other 
forms  which  gave  practically  similar  results. 

The  reasons  for  choosing  dimensions  of  coupon,  namely,  36 
in.  X  2  in.  in  rough,  of  which  a  section  of  at  least  8  in.  between 
grips  is  to  be  prepared  li  in.  wide,  were  that  such  length  of 
coupon  will  make  two  test  specimens  if  check  testing  is  de- 
sired, or  it  will  furnish  one  tensile  test  specimen  and  one  for 
bending  and  quenching  tests.  '  A  specimen  finished  li  in. 
wide  and  of  the  thickest  sheets  used  in  locomotive  boilers  will 
be  within  capacity  of  a  100,000-lba  test  machine,  and  a 
50,000-lbs.  machine  will  serve  for  nearly  all  that  are  used. 
Your  committee  was  satisfied  itself  by  tests  that  specimens  li 
in.  wide  prepared  from  coupons  2  in.  wide  and  of  thickness  of 
^  in.  do  not  appear  to  be  affected  by  shear  hardening. 

The  results  were  as  below  : 

TEST  OF  %'  BOILER  STEEL  SHEARED  TO  DIFFERENT  WIDTHS 
AND  PREPARED  TO  SECTION  IH'  WIDE. 


No. 

Rough 
Width, 

Finished 
Width. 

Tenaile 
Strength. 

Elongation 
in  8-. 

1 

2 

1.6M- 
1.522' 
1.522- 
1.522- 

56,900 
66,400 
56,800 
50,100 

24 

26 

8 

4 

29 
26.5 

The  heating  and  quenching  test  is  introduced  because  many 
users  of  steel  have  no  other  available  method  of  investigating 
the  quality  of  steel  used,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  nearly 
all  marine  boiler  specifications  this  clause  is  embodied  with 
modifications. 

In  order  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  test  specimen,  the 
method  requiring  the  sheet  and  the  test  piece  to  he  attached  is 
preferred. 

It  will  at  times  happen  that  the  test  coupon  is  too  much 
warped  to  be  prepared  without  some  straightening.  In  such 
cases  it  is  necessary  that  the  manipulation  shall  not  cause 
hardening  of  the  piece.  In  such  case  we  recommend  squeez- 
ing cold  m  press  or  between  anvil  and  tup  of  steam  hammer  ; 
but  It  should  never  be  done  by  hammenng,  nor  should  the 
coupon  be  subject  to  any  heat  treatment  before  testing. 

No  better  method  has  been  proposed  of  detecting  lack  of 
homogeneity  in  fire  sheets,  than  that  of  nicking  test  piece  on 
edges  and  bending.  Laminations  are  thus  shown  when  care- 
ful examination  of  edges  does  not  reveal  them. 

SPECIFICATION. 

QeneraX  Requirements. —X^nAer  head  of  ordering,  inspecting 
at  mill,  marking  and  shipping,  no  recommendations  are  made, 
for  reasons  that  no  general  rule  suitable  for  all  roads  can  be 
formulated,  and  it  is  not  essential  for  uniformity  that  such  rule 
be  made. 

Test  Pieces.— Tesi  pieces,  one  from  each  plate,  shall  be  in 
rough,  2  in.  wide  and  86  in  long,  and  as  nearly  straight  and 
free  from  twist  as  possible  and  in  no  case  must  be  annealed. 
Each  plate  shall  bear  maker's  name,  either  rolled  or  stamped. 
The  heat  number,  and  in  addition  such  identification  marks  as 
mav  be  specified  by  ordering  road,  shall  be  put  on  each  plate 
and  test  piece*. 

When  inspectors  are  present  at  mills,  butt  strips  may  be  cut 
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from  any  plate,  provided  such  sheets  are  represented  by  test 
coupons.  Where  inspectors  are  not  at  mills,  they  must,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  cut  from  a  single  sheet  as  rolled,  and  each  sheet 
cut  into  butt  strips  will  be  represented  by  a  test  strip.  All  butt 
strips  as  well  as  test  strips  shall  bear  the  heat  number. 

Sftear  ifarA;^.— Each  sheet  shall  be  accompanied  by  test  cou- 
pon 2  in.  X  36  in.  long  attached  atone  end  to  sheet.  To  facili 
tate  future  matching,  should  it  be  necessary,  both  sheet  and 
coupon  shall  be  stamped  twice  across  division  line  with  a  shear 
mark,  either  round,  oval  or  of  other  agreed  form ;  which 
marl^  should  be  not  less  than  3  in.  across. 

In  cases  where  one  large  plate  is  cut  into  several  smaller 
ones,  all  represented  by  one  test  piece,  the  same  shear  mark 
shall  be  stamped  across  each  division  line  in  two  places  before 
shearing,  so  that  subsequent  identification  may  be  readily  per- 
formed. 

2>m«w«o/w.— Plates  must  be  of  shape  and  dimensions  or- 
dered. Any  excess  in  weight  over  that  corresponding  to  the 
dimensions  in  the  order  greater  than  that  specified  in  table 
below  will  not  be  paid  for. 

In  computing  weight  of  plate  from  dimensions,  1  cub.  in. 
will  be  taken  as  weighing  0.2836  lb. 

Allowance  for  overweight  over  that  corresponding  to  dimen- 
sions. 

For  plates  i  in.  thick,  10  per  cent. 
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Plates  measuring  one-one  hundredth  of  an  inch  less  in  thin- 
nest part  than  that  ordered,  and  all  plates  which  show  seams 
or  cracks  at  the  siieared  edges,  or  which  have  cracks,  slivers, 
or  depressions  in  the  surface,  or  which  develop  defects  in 
working,  will  be  rejected.  Rejection  on  account  of  thinness 
is  to  be  made  only  after  measurement  of  the  actual  sheet. 
Test  pieces  being  prepared  from  the  edge  of  sheet  are  liable 
to  be  thinner  than  the  main  sheet. 

Test  pieces  when  finished  will  be  li  in.  wide  in  test  section 
and  of  full  thickness  of  plate,  and  mav  be  either  parallel  sided 
or  of  reduced  section,  and  prepared  either  by  longitudinal 
planing  or  milling.  Where  reduced  section  is  adopted,  the 
distance  between  bottom  of  fillets  shall  be  not  less  than  9  in  , 
and  radius  of  fillets  shall  be  not  less  than  \  in.  and  preferablv 
more.  Elongation  will  be  measured  between  tram  punch 
marks  originally  8  in.  apart,  and  on  reduced  sections  placed 
approximately  equidistant  between  fillets.  In  parallel-sided 
sections  the  tram  punch  may  be  applied  at  more  than  one 
point  to  insure  breakage  occurring  between  the  marks. 

Special  Requirements  far  Shell  /S^Z.— Tensile  strength,  55,000 
lbs.  to  65,000  lbs.  Elongation  not  less  than  20  per  cent,  in  8 
in.  Test  piece  having  rough  edges  removed  by  filing,  grind- 
ing or  machining,  shall,  without  annealing,  bend  over  on  itself 
both  while  cold  and  after  being  heated  to  a  cherry  red,  and 
dipped  in  water  at  80"  F.  without  showing  cracks  or  flaws  on 
outside  edge.    No  chemical  requirements. 

Special  SequiremenU  for  Fire-Box  Steel. — The  majority  of  the 
committee  favored  specification  reading  as  follows  : 

Metal  is  to  have  tensile  strength  of  55.000  lbs.  to  65.000  11)6. 
with  60,000  lbs.  desired  and  28  per  cent,  elongation  preferred. 

The  chemistry  desired  is  :  Carbon,  .18  ;  phosphorus,  not 
above  .03  ;  manganese,  not  above  .40  ;  sulphur,  not  above  .02  ; 
silicon,  not  above  .02. 

Plates  will  be  rejected  having  :  1.  Tensile  strength  less  than 
55,000  lbs.  2.  Tensile  strength  over  65,000  lbs.  8.  Elonga- 
tion less  than  22  per  cent,  in  8  in.,  and  in  i  in.  plates  not  less 
than  20  per  cent,  in  8  in.  4.  Failure  to  stand  bending  and 
quenching  test  as  for  shell  steel.  5.  Any  seam  or  cavity  more 
than  i  in.  long  in  any  of  the  fracture  of  homogeneity  test. 

(7/i«7»tVja^.— Carbon,  over  0.25  ;  carbon,  below  0.15  ;  phos- 
phorus, over  0.036  ;  manganese,  over  0.45  ;  silicon,  over  0.03  ; 
sulphur,  over  0.045. 

Homogeneity  test  is  made  in  the  following  manner  : 

A  portion  of  the  broken  test  piece  is  nicked  with  chisel  on 
opposite  sides  alternately,  nicks  being  about  1  in.  apart.  Test 
piece  is  then  firmly  held  in  vise  and  broken  by  a  number  of 
light  blows,  bending  being  away  from  the  nicks. 

Laminations  more  than  i  in.  long  to  condemn. 

The  object  of  this  is  to  open  and  reveal  seams  due  to  failure 
to  weld  up.  or  to  foreign  interposed  matter  or  cavities  due  to 
bubbles  in  the  ingots. 

^  The  above  specification  is  intended  to  be  liberal  in  its  provi- 
sions, and  does  not  differ  greatly  from  others  that  have  been 
used,  and  committee  believes  that  it  will  be  satisfactory. 

This  report  was  signed  by  Messrs.  A.  W.  Gibbs,  William 


Forsythe,  T.  A.  Lawes,  Q.  R.  Henderson  and  E.  M.  Roberts, 
while  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Roberts  united  in  submitting  the 
following  minority  report : 

We  agree  to  all  the  items  of  this  proposed  specification  ex- 
cept the  tensile  limits  of  fire-box  steel. 

Believing  that  this  material  should  be  kept  soft,  and  that  a 
hard  steel  is  objectionable  on  account  of  its  liability  to  crack  in 
service,  we  recommend  that  the  minimum  ultimate  strength  1>e 
50,000  lbs.  and  the  maximum  ultimate  strength  58,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  urged 
the  plea  that  as  the  working  pressure  of  boilers  had  been  in- 
creased from  30  to  50  per  cent,  over  previous  pressures,  and  as 
it  was  unwise  to  thicken  the  fire  box  sheets,  that  a  stronger 
material  should  be  used.  We,  however,  think  that  an  increase 
of  strength  in  the  steel  of  10  per  cent,  will  go  but  a  very  short 
way  toward  making  up  the  increase  in  pressure  of  30  or  50  pe^ 
cent. ,  especially  when  the  risk  of  cracked  slicets  and  use  of  a 
harder  steel  are  the  penalties. 

We,  therefore,  propose  to  the  Association  that  the  tensile 
limits  of  fire-box  steel  in^  the  new  specification  be  altered  to 
read  from  50,000  to  58,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  respectively, 
and  that  tlie  carbon  be  reduced  to  from  0.10  to  0.20  per  cenc. 
the  elongation  being  20  per  cent,  for  ^  in.  plates  and  24  per 
cent,  for  i^-in.  thick  and  upward  in  8  in.  of  length. 

After  some  discussion  an  amendment  was  introduced  chang- 
ing the  condemning  point  of  sulphur  from  .045  to  .035,  and 
with  this  amendment  the  report  was  adopted  as  the  practice  of 
the  Association.    During  this  discussion  Mr.  McConnell  said  : 

"  We  have  used  in  the  last  year  in  the  neighborhood  of 
600,000  lbs.  of  boiler  steel.  We  have  a  record  extending  over 
some  ten  years,  and  the  average  life  of  the  fire  boxes  docs  not 
exceed  with  us  five  years.  In  some  cases  the  fire  boxes  have 
been  worn  out  in  two  years.  Our  specification  has  been  here- 
tofore from  60,000  to  65,000  lbs.,  but  we  believe  that  is  too 
high.  I  do  not  think  the  same  specifications  for  steel  will  an- 
swer equally  well  in  bad  water  And  good  water.  We  have  re- 
duced the  tensile  strength  of  steel  down  to  from  50.000  to 
57,000  lbs.,  and  the  carbon  down  to  not  less  than  .13  nor  above 
.18.  We  think  we  get  better  results  there.  The  character  of 
the  water  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  hardness  of  the  steel 
that  you  can  use.  Our  water  is  largely  an  alkaline  water.  We 
have  a  chemist ;  and  of  every  sheet  of  steel  t^at  comes  to  us 
we  make  a  chemical  analysis  as  well  as  a  mechanical  test.  The 
largest  sheets  we  use  are  235  in.  long,  109  in.  wide  and  -f^  in. 
thick.  That  is  used  with  the  side  sheet  and  wagon  top.  The 
sheet  on  some  of  the  boilers  is  114  in.  wide  by  186  to  196  in. 
long.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  have  any  geneial 
recommendation  for  steel  for  fire  boxes  for  the  whole  country.  ** 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Dean  as  to  the  reason  why 
the  committee  has  ignored  the  elastic  limit  of  steel.  Mr.  Qibbs 
replied  that,  in  the  first  place,  we  use  very  little  of  it ;  and 
secondly,  all  of  the  strain  is  somewhere  near  14,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  and  that  strain  is  so  much  below  the  elastic  limit 
of  any  steel  we  know  of  that  we  did  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  touch  upon  it.  The  determination  of  the  elastic  limit  is  a 
much  more  troublesome  matter  than  that  of  the  other  quali- 
ties ;  it  is  necessary  to  put  micrometers  on  the  piece  and  meas- 
ure each  pull  and  the  stretch,  and  go  on  that  way  until  the 
stretch  begins  to  increase  faster  than  the  strain.  There  is  a 
^ood  deal  more  work  in  it  than  the  ordinary  test.  As  to  mak- 
ing -the  test  longitudinally  and  crosswise,  we  found  only 
one  specification  where  that  was  referred  to.  In  that  case 
there  was  no  difference  in  the  tensile  strength  of  the  sheet 
either  way.  They  called  for  an  elongation  of  25  percent, 
pulled  lengthwise,  and  25  per  cent,  pulled  crosswise.  We 
made  a  little  test  and  got  about  the  same  result— 2  per  cent, 
difference.  On  the  matter  referred  to  by  Mr.  McConnell —the 
tensile  strength— of  course  we  haven't  got  any  water  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  that  is  as  bad  as  the  water  he  uses.  We 
tabulated  the  results  of  255  boxes,  and  got  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  fire  boxes  west  of  the  mountains,  where  they  run  in  a 
limestone  country,  and  as  far  as  we  have  gone  theie  is  nothing 
to  show  anything  inconsistent  with  the  highest  return  in  sheets 
having  the  highest  tensile  strength; 

Borne  exception  was  taken  to  this  reason  on  the  ground  that 
the  factor  of  safety  should  be  based  on  the  elastic  limit. 

Mr.  Fox,  of  Leeds,  England,  was  cited  as  having  declared 
that  there  is  no  trouble  in  getting  phosphorus  and  sulphur  as 
low  as  .04  and  .05,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
natural  gas  to  be  used  as  fuel  in  that  country.  A  case  was 
given  of  a  boiler  that  had  exploded  wherein  the  steel  could  be 
bent  nearly  double  lengthwise  of  the  grain,  wliile  across  the 
same  it  could  only  be  bent  to  an  angle  of  about  5° 

Mr.  George  Gibds  stated  that  he  had  a  tabulated  statement 
according  to  the  makes  of  steel  and  the  tensile  strength.  The 
average  mileage  is  260.000  miles  for  fire- box  sheets.  The  ten- 
sile strength  varies  between  50.000  and  60.000  lbs. 
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OpinioDS  were  expressed  against  annealing  of  llie  slieets,  on 
tlie  ground  tliat  there  is  a  great  deal  of  di (Terence  in  annealing, 
and  ttie  man  who  makes  the  sheet  has  no  means  of  knowing 
what  it  will  be  subjected  to  if  it  is  to  be  put  through  an  an- 
nealing process.  Mr.  Leeds,  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Rail- 
road, called  attention  to  one  of  the  items  in  the  specifications 
of  his  road  where,  if  the  elongation  exceeded  80  per  cent  the 
tensile  strength  was  to  be  increased  5,000  lbs.,  adding  that  they 
had  obtained  very  good  results  with  fire-box  steel  ranging  in 
strength  from  52,(KK)  to  58,000  Ib^.,  and  that  they  insisted  as 
much  as  possible  on  tlie  elimination  of  every  element  that  could 
act  as  a  hardener. 

At  tlie  conclusion  of  this'discussion  there  was  a  sort  of  an 
experience  meeting,  wherein  the  topic  was  that  of  the  com- 
pound locomotive.  The  talk  was  opened  by  Mr.  Qarstang, 
who  stated  that  there  was  a  compound  locomotive  on  his  road, 
made  by  the  Richmond  Locomotive  Works,  and  which  is  Illus- 
trated and  described  in  another  column  of  this  paper.  He 
practically  corroborated  what  we  published  in  our  April  issue 
as  to  the  saving  effected  bv  the  machine.  lie  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Vauclaln,  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  who  cited 
one  of  their  engines  that  is  now  hauling  a  fast  express  between 
Camden  and  Atlantic  City,  and  which  is  scheduled  for  faster 
time  than  the  Empire  State  Express,  and  concluded  by  advo- 
cating the  building  of  boilers  that  would  carry  200  lbs.  pressure 
of  steam. 

Mr.  Forney  then  submitted  the  following  statement  and 
letter,  which  we  publish  in  full,  and  which  are  self-explana- 
tory : 


for  maintaining  fire  when  engine  was  not  in  service  between 
trips.    I  inclose  herewith  a  London  &  Northwestern  folder. 

Yours  truly, 

William  Buchanan. 

The  question  was  at  once  raised  as  to  the  relative  grades  on 
the  two  roads  whose  engines  are  thus  compared,  and  it  was 
stated  that  thev  are  much  the  same.  It  was  added  that  the 
London  &  NDrtli  western  use  a  great  deal  of  Welsh  smokeless 
coal.  It  is  a  kind  of  anthracite  and  a  slower  burning  coal  than 
that  used  on  the  New  York  Central,  but  with  practically  the 
same  evaporative  value.  Attention  was,  however,  at  once 
called  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Webb  reports  that  be  has  obtained 
an  evaporation  of  10  lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of  coal,  whereas  it 
is  about  impossible  for  us  to  get  more  than  6^  lbs.  in  this  coun- 
try. If,  then,  we  make  the  correction  based  on  these  figures, 
it  leaves  the  Webb  engines  still  further  behind  than  is  uiown 
in  this  report. 

One  of  the  advocates  of  the  compound  engine  stated  that  it 
was  very  essential  that  these  locomotives  should  be  kept  in  the 
best  possible  state  of  repair,  as  "  the  little  leaks  and  things  we 
sometimes  have  will  tell  less  with  the  simple  engine  than  with 
the  compound."  Then  other  speakers  follow^  with  amass 
of  figures  that  in  a  general  way  tended  to  prove  that  there  was 
a  decided  saving  in  fuel  as  the  result  of  tlie  use  of  the  com- 
pound locomotive,  and  this  saving  ranged  from  15  to  40  per 
cent,  with  about  the  same  cost  for  repairs. 
-  Mr.  Medway  submitted  a  statement  of  his  experience  with 
the  compound  engine  for  six  months  ending  September,  1808  : 


STATEMENT. 

Rblativb  to  MtLB40B,  Spbbd  and  PaBL  Cojr^nsfPTiON  or  Nbw  York  Ceittral  Railroad  Bkoinkb  Nuxbbr  099,  Bjipxrb  Statb 

London  &  North  Wbbtbrn  Compound  £noikb8  ''  Greater  Britain." 


Aim    THB 


London  and  Noi^h 

Western  Engine 

'*  Greater  Britain.'' 


1 


T.*  Owt, 

Weight  of  enrine  and  tender  In  working  order 77  2 

AveMi^e  wei^it  of  tniin,  including   piBsenger^*,  baggage   and 

miils,  bnt  excladini;  engine  and  tender ISO  '8 

Averaipe  weight  of  train,  inclading  paseengera,  baggage   and  j 

m  iil8,  and  Including  engine  and  tender 237  10 

Time  tahlv  time,  deducting  fitops 76h.  7  m.  | 

DtHluct  time  made  np  by  engine ...0     50 

Actual  running  time ^—    75  h.    17  m. 

Total  distance  traveled  attached  to  trains 8,588  miles. 

light Hi    " 

8,»12  miles. 


Average  speed 47.66  mllen  per  honr. 

Toial  weight  of  coal  consumed,  excluding  lighting  np 47  tons  17  cwt. 

Actual  consumption  of  c»  )1  per  mile  cxcTudTng  lighting  up 20.87  lbs.    j 

CNuMumptlon  of  co.il  per  mile,  including  1.9  Ibti.  for  lighting  up. .  .31.07  '* 

To:al  number  of  ton  miles,  including  passengers,  baggage  and  | 

mails,  bat  excluding  engine  and  tender 571,537 

Toial  number  of  ton  miles,  inclnding  passengers,  baggage  and 
mails,  and  including  engine  and  tender 852,224 

Consumption  of  coal  per  mile  per  ton  of  train,  inclnding  passen-^ 
gers,  baggage  and  malls,  but  excluding  engine  and  tender,  at 
29  87  lbs.  |)ermile 2.979  oas. 

Consumption  of  coal  per  mile  per  ton  of  train,  inclading  passen- 
gers, baggage  and  mails,  and  including  engine  and  tender,  at 
29.87  lbs.  per  mile  2.012    " 
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89.21  '• 

360,073 

476,190 

S.18  OBB. 


1.644 


i( 


•  2,240  lbs.  J 

t  On  the  test  of  888  the  consumption  of  85  lb',  per  mile  includes  the  coaf  used  for  kindling  at  the  commencement  of  test,  and  the  amount  need  each 
night  to  maintain  the  Are  while  the  engine  was  in  the  round  house.  ' 


New  York,  June  18,  1894. 
Mr.  M.  N.  Forney t  Hotel  Windsor,  Saratoga,  N.  T.  : 

Dbar  S[r  :  Wlien  at  the  World's  Fair  I  picked  up  one  of 
the  London  &  Northwestern  folders,  giving  weight,  speed  and 
fuel  consumption  of  the  Greater  Britain,  which  they  claim  is 
a  sister  engine  to  the  Qv^n  Empress, 

I  have  been  uiakiDg  some  tests  in  regard  to  fuel,  comparing 
them  with  the  Greater  Britain ;  in  the  tirst  test  with  engine 
No.  888,  on  the  Empire  State  Express,  I  was  somcwliat  sur- 
prised at  the  low  consumption  of  fuel  of  the  simple  engine, 
aad  also  made  another  test  with  engine  No.  999,  on  the  same 
train,  and  was  still  more  surprisea  on  comparing  it  with  the 
compound  Greater  Britain.  I  then  made  another  test  with 
engine  No  888  on  the  same  train,  running  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  miles  as  tlie  compound.  I  inclose  herewith  the  results 
of  the  last  test  compared  with  the  Greater  Britain,  which  I 
think  is  a  favorable  showing ;  as  you  will  ^,  we  ran  more 
milbs  an:i  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  than  the  compound.  I  was 
particular  in  getting  the  total  number  of  passengers  carried 
on  the  train,  also  the  amount  of  baggage  and  the  weight  of 
same  from  the  transportation  department— this  not  including 
the  satchels,  etc.,  carried  by  the  passengeis  in  the  cars.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  this  will  be  interesting  to  you,  as  you 
will  note  the  amount  of  coal  is  included  for  lighting  and  also 


Compound  cylinders,  21  81  X  26 ;  simple  cylinder,  18  X  24  ; 
steam  pressure,  compound,  180  ;  simple,  180  ;  miles  run,  com- 
pound, 12,794;  simple,  19,366;  miles  per  ton  of  coal,  com- 
pound, 25.1  ;  simple,  22  ;  repairs,  cost  per  mile  in  cents,  com- 
pound, |2.75  ;  simple,  $1.26. 

Mr.  Mitchell  :  *'  We  used  compound  engines  with  the  ob- 
ject of  reducing  the  consumption  of  water  ;  and  by  using  them 
we  thought  we  could  escape  two  water  tanks  and  obtain  better 
water  at  another  point,  and  prolong  the  life  of  the  flues  40  per 
cent,  and  the  life  of  tlie  fire  box  thirty  per  cent.  We  have  run 
them  in  fast  freight  service.  The  result  shows  a  saving  in 
coal,  no  greater  repairs  and  the  engineers  prefer  them  to  the 
simple  engines.  Two  of  these  engines  with  68-in.  wheels  were 
put  in  the  passenger  service,  and  when  first  received  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  was  greater  than  on  the  simple  engine.  I 
took  active  steps  to  draft  the  engines  properly,  and  now  they 
are  burning  less  coal  than  the  simple  engines  and  give  good  re- 
sults. I  can  fully  indorse  the  Baldwin  compound  engine  as  a 
more  economical  engine  than  the  simple  engine.  We  now 
have  fifteen  compound  engines  on  our  line,  six  of  which  are 
decapods.*' 

The  discussion  was  closed  by  Mr.  Dean,  who  remarked  that 
perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  better  showing  of  the  New 
York  Central  engine  as  compared  with  Mr.  Webb's  engine  was 
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that  the  former  had  about  2,000  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface,  while 
the  latter  had  but  1,350. 

The  next  report  read  was  that  on  Locomotive  Fire  Kindlers  ; 
the  conditions  laid  down  for  the  successful  kindler  were  : 

1.  There  must  be  no  oil  stored  in  the  building.  2.  There 
must  be  no  gravity  flow  toward  a  building  under  any  circum- 
stances. 3.  Only  so  much  oil  must  be  brought  into  a  building 
as  will  kindle  the  fire  or  fires  needed  ;  the  surplus,  if  any,  im- 
mediately removed.  4.  A  burner  easy  to  handle.  5.  No  poe- 
sibility  of  leaving  the  supply  of  oil  on  by  accident  or  careless- 
ness. 6.  A  system  of  fire  kindling  cheaper  and  better  than  that 
in  use. 

The  report  concluded  with  a  description  of  the  Leslie  fire 
kindler  as  used  in  the  shops  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific,  the  Burlin^n,  Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern,  a  full  de- 
scription of  which  18  given  in  another  column  of  this  issue. 

The  report  o^  the  Committee  on  Exhaust  Nozzles  consisted 
of  some  very  carefully  tabulated  statements  of  the  results  ob- 
tained in  a  shop  test  with  an  adjustable  exhaust  nozzle.  The 
adjustment  of  the  nozzle  consisted  in  a  partition  that  could  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  the  junction  of  the  passages  leading  from 
the  two  cylinders.  This  partition  had  a  vertical  lift  of  5  in., 
and  its  object  was  to  increase  or  decrease  the  area  of  the  ex- 
haust pipe  at  the  combining  point.  It  was  also  arranged  with 
a  telescope  pipe  that  had  a  vertical  movement  of  5f  in.  This 
was  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  fixed  relative  position  between  the 
top  of  the  exhaust  tip  and  the  stack. 

The  conclusions  reached,  as  a  result  of  these  tests,  were  : 

1.  The  results  show  that  within  the  limits  of  these  experi- 
ments the  vacuum  is  greater  when  the  nozzle  Is  below  the  cen- 
ter of  the  boiler  than  when  above  it.  The  extreme  limits  of 
variation  of  the  height  of  the  nozzle  in  these  tests  was  from  1| 
in.  below  the  center  of  the  boiler  to  11  in.  above,  which  cor- 
responds to  a  variation  from  2Bf  in.  from  the  base  of  the  stack 
at  the  top  of  the  smoke  arch  to  16  in.  from  the  same  point 

2.  It  was  found  that  the  back-piessure  line  on  the  indicator 
cards  was  raised  considerably  when  the  partition  in  the  exhaust 
pipe  was  at  the  lowest  position  and  when  the  speed  was  low, 
especially  for  long  cut-offs  (see  fig.  15).  This  is  due  to  the  in- 
terference of  one  exhaust  jet  with  the  other.  It  is  evident  that 
for  passenger  engines  the  position  of  the  partition  is  immate- 
rial, as  there  was  no  rise  of  the  back-pressure  line  on  the  indi- 
cator cards  at  high  speed  for  any  position  of  the  partition.  The 
variation  of  the  position  of  the  partition  from  the  top  of  the 
exhaust  nozzle  was  from  28  in.  to  15|  in.,  and  the  variation  of 
one  openine  of  the  exhaust  pipe  at  the  partition  was  65  to  123 
per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  exhaust  nozzle. 

8.  After  experimenting  with  13-in.,  14-in.  and  16-in.  straight 
stacks  and  a  18-in.  tapered  stack  of  the  designs  shown  in  figs. 
4  to  7  inclusive,  it  would  appear  that  the  maximum  draft  can 
bo  obtained  under  all  conditions  by  using  a  tapered  stack  hav- 
ing easy  approach  at  the  bottom  and  a  tapered  part  at  the  top, 
having  a  total  angle  of  about  10^.  Fig.  14  shows  the  general 
shape  of  sudi  a  stack.  It  is  important  that  the  contracted  por- 
tion of  the  stack  and  the  exhaust  nozzle  be  so  located  that  the 
steam  will  strike  the  stack  at  or  below  the  contracted  portion. 

4.  With  this  engine  a  14-in.  straight  stack  gave  a  greater 
vacuum  than  a  13-Tn.  and  a  16-in. 

5.  It  was  found  that  a  variation  in  the  position  of  the  choke 
in  a  straight  stack,  arranged  as  shown  by  fig.  8,  did  not  mate- 
rially alter  the  vacuum  when  the  steam  jet  struck  the  stack 
below  the  choke.  (See  Table  VI.)  But  when  the  exhaust 
nozzle  was  raised  and  the  choke  lowered  so  that  the  steam  let 
struck  the  stack  above  the  choke,  the  vacuum  was  materially 
reduced. 

6.  This  test  shows  that  an  increase  of  the  length  of  the 
smoke-box  over  and  above  that  necessary  to  get  in  a  cinder 
pocket  in  front  of  the  cylinder  saddle  is  unneccssarv  and  unde- 
sirable as  the  long  smoke-box  greatly  decreases  tne  vacuum. 
Sufficient  area  of  netting  can  be  put  into  a  smoke-box  which  is 
long  enough  to  give  room  for  a  cinder  pocket  in  front  of  the 
cylinder  saddle. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  McConnell,  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  gave  some  interesting  information  in 
regard  to  the  experience  on  his  road  with  the  straight  and  dia- 
mond stacks.  lie  said  :  *'  Our  cylinders  are  constructed  on  a 
very  liberal  plan.  The  result  of  the  diamond  stack  in  dollars 
and  cents  to  our  companv  has  been  that  in  1890  we  hauled  254 
loaded  freight  cars  one  mile  with  a  ton  of  fuel ;  in  1893  we  hauled 
260  cars  with  a  ton  of  fuel ;  in  passenger  service,  1890,  119  ; 
1893,  145  passenger  cars  one  mile  with  a  ton  of  fuel ;  in  1890, 
2.590  tons  one  mile  ;  1893,  2,757  tons  of  freight  one  mile  with 
one  ton  of  coal ;  in  1820  our  engines  were  all  equipped  with 
the  extension  front  and  straight  stack  ;  in  1893,  all  equipped 
with  diamond  stack.  In  1890,  expense  of  handling  cars,  in- 
cluding expense  of  motive  power  and  car  department,  was 
8.17 ;  fn  1898,  reduced  to  2.79 ;  1890,  the  passenger  service 


was  5  cars  to  a  train  ;  1893,  5.96.  The  freight  service  has  also 
increased  :  15.86  cars  in  a  train  in  1890,  17.12  in  1893.  Ton- 
nage has  increased,  and  we  have  saved  in  one  year  87,000  lb& 
of  coal  by  our  diamond  stack.  Our  fines  were  worn  out  faster 
with  the  extension  front  end.  Our  experience  has  been,  it  is 
more  economical  and  we  get  better  results  from  the  diamond 
stack  than  extension  front  end." 

This  statement  was  followed  by  a  desultory  talk  on  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  long  and  short  front  ends,  and  about  as 
many  opinions  were  exprrased  as  there  were  speakers,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  that  the  committee  was  continued  for  an- 
other year,  with  instructions  to  take  up  and  investigate  the 
relative  merits  of  the  straight  and  the  diamond  stacks. 

The  committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  Methods  of  Sand- 
ing the  Track  stated  that  the  probable  saving  that  can  be 
eflrected  by  the  use  of  a  well-designed  air  apparatus  would 
amount  to  from  35  to  50  per  cent. 

According  to  the  reports,  the  cost  of  sand  in  the  box  varies 
from  IM  cents  to  $2.47,  and  averages  $1.13  per  ton.  In  cases 
where  the  cost  is  given  as  low  as  20  cents  per  ton  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  cost  of  loading  and  transportation  have  been 
taken  into  account.  However,  taking  the  average  cost  per 
ton  and  the  average  amount  used  by  each  engine,  as  given  in 
the  reports,  and  figuring  a  saving  with  improved  devices  of 
onethird,  which  we  believe  to  be  a  conservative  estimate,  we 
have  a  saving  in  value  of  sand  alone  of  $17.82  a  year.  Adding 
to  this  the  reduced  wear  of  tires,  machinery,  tender  and  car 
wheels,  rails  and  ties,  and  also  the  lessened  resistance  to  trains, 
the  result  is  stronglv  In  favor  of  this  method  of  sanding. 

The  committee  placed  particular  stress  upon  the  necessity 
of  having  the  sand  thoroughly  dried  and  screened  through  a 
netting  not  coarser  than  four  meshes  to  the  inch  each  way,  or 
perforated  sheet  steel  with  openings  not  over  i  in.  wide,  as  the 
current  of  air  has  a  tendency  in  light  feeding  to  blow  out  only 
the  finer  sand,  the  coarser  material  accumulating  and  in  time 
requiring  to  be  cleaned  out  by  a  stronger  blast  through  open- 
ings provided  for  that  purpose. 

The  experience  of  the  committee  on  special  shop  tools  coin- 
cides so  closely  with  our  own  editorial  experience  as  to  be 
really  identical.  We  have  found  that  those  things  which  at- 
tract the  most  attention  are  the  wrinkles  and  home-made  con- 
trivances that  are  made  by  men  to  help  themselves  out  of  difll- 
culties,  and  that  these  (ire  the  last  things  to  be  mentioned  and 
shown  when  we  are  on  a  visit  to  shops.  In  dealing  with  this 
same  spirit  the  committee  writes  : 

'*  Your  committee  were  somewhat  delayed  and  incon- 
venienced by  the  failure  of  members  to  fully  understand  tiie 
exact  nature  of  the  subject  to  be  reported  upon,  many  think- 
ing that  we  desired  to  get  information  in  regard  to  patented 
and  manufactured  devices  only,  and  that  the  many  handy  and 
useful  tools  gotten  up  in  their  shops  were  not  to  be  included. 
Several  members  writing  us  that  they  had  no  tools  purchased 
with  a  view  of  meeting  special  work,  but  had  gotten  up  in 
their  shops  at  different  times  many  useful  tools  to  meet  cer- 
tain classes  of  repairs  on  locomotives,  but  thev  did  not  suppose 
we  wanted  them,  as  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  all  other 
shops  had  been  driven  bv  necessity  to  provide  just  such  things  ; 
however,  when  we  got  ft  fully  understood  with  them«  we  were 
very  much  pleased  with  the  result.  In  this  way  we  have  suc- 
ceeaed  in  bringing  out  from  under  the  work  benches  and  back 
corners  of  tool-rooms,  etc.,  a  great  many  things  of  interest,  a 
majority  of  which  can  be  fitted  up  hi  any  well-regulated  shop 
at  a  nominal  cost,  and  without  having  to  order  much,  if  any, 
new  material,  and  certainly  without  having  to  make  requisi- 
tions for  new  tools.  Many  of  these  devices  are  the  result  of 
bright  mechanics  and  foremen  being  forced  to  accomplish  much 
wiUi  small  resources,  others  are  the  result  of  studv  on  the  part 
of  mechanical  engineers  and  draftsmen  connected  with  repair 
shops,  with  a  view  of  meeting  otherwise  difficult  jobs  with 
dispatch  and  economy.*' 

The  remainder  of  the  report  is  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of 
the  value  of  hydraulics  and  compressed  air  as  a  means  of  driv- 
ing special  tools,  concludiDg  with  a  long  list  of  such  tools  that 
were  furnished  to  the  committee  by  the  several  members. 

The  Committee  on  the  Cost  of  Maintahiing  Locomotive 
opened  their  report  with  the  statement  that  it  early  realized 
the  ditticulties  in  the  way  of  presenting  facts  and  figures  to  the* 
Association  that  would  be  valuable  and  conclusive.  Besides, 
the  Pgures  on  performance  sheets  do  not  always  give  the  true 
cost  of  maintaining  the  locomotives  reported  on  them,  and  an 
intelligent  comparison  of  costs  of  repairs  on  different  roads  \b 
almost  impossible  because  of  the  various  items  of  expenditure 
which  are  often  improperly  added  to  or  omitted  from  the  ac- 
count. This  difference  in  the  methods  of  accounting  is  not 
chargeable  to  the  mechanical  department,  but  arises  from  the 
lack  of  uniformity  of  opinions  In  the  accounting  departments 
of  the  roads. 
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Besides  the  nu'thods  of  keeping  accounts  there  are  many 
other  reasons  why  a  comparison  of  performance  sheels  is  liable 
\o  be  misteadfn^.  The  repair  account  often  fluctuates  greatly 
from  causes  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  mechanical  or 
any  other  department— as,  for  instance,  by  the  necessity  for  re- 
trenchment, which  may  greatly  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  de- 
partment for  a  time,  only  to  swell  them  to  unusual  figures  at  a 
later  period.  We  all  ha^e  examples  of  that  in  the  manage- 
ment  of  railroad  properties  in  the  last  year.  Then,  again,  the 
filling  of  many  vacant  numbers  during  one  year  will  cause  a 
bulge  in  expense  of  repairs  (if  charged  to  this  account)  which 
naturally  would  have  been  distributed  over  a  longer  period. 

In  addition  to  all  this  there  are  physical- characteristics  of 
the  road  to  be  considered,  the  methods  of  operation  and  the 
character  of  the  motive  power.  The  expense  of  repairs  per 
engine  mile  for  an  eight-wheeled  locomotive  is  almost  invari- 
abr^  less  than  for  ten- wheeled  mogul  or  consolidation  engines, 
and  the  road  which  has  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  the  latter  in 
its  equipment  is  certain,  all  other  thines  being  equal,  to  show 
a  higher  cost  of  repairs  per  engine  mile  ;  if  the  records  were 
made  up  on  the  ton-mile  basis  the  result  might  be  quite  differ- 
ent. The  character  of  fuel  and  water  also  has  a  marked  effect 
on  the  cost  of  repairs,  and  the  effect  of  heavv  grades  and  curves 
are  too  well  known  to  require  comment.  The  speed  of  trains 
has  a  greater  influence  on  the  cost  of  maintenance  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  Your  committee  might  cite  many  cases  to 
show  the  expense  of  high  speeds,  but  probably  a  case  that  re- 
cently came  under  its  notice  will  suffice.  The  time  of  a  train 
scheduled  to  make  100  miles  in  4^  hours,  with  6  cars  and  27 
stops,  was  reduced  to  4  hours,  and  immediately  the  fuel  bill 
for  that  train  was  increased  $100  per  month  with  the  same  en- 
gine and  men  ;  and  when  the  running  time  was  changed  back 
to  4^  hours  the  fuel  record  at  once  dropped  to  its  old  figures. 
On  the  same  road  it  is  found  that  the  eight-wheeled  engmes  in 
fast  passenger  service  cost  more  for  repairs  than  ten-wheeled 
engines  in  ordinary  freight  service,  and  no  amount  of  care  will 
bring  the  expense  of  the  fast  eight- wheeled  engines  below  the 
slower  ten-wheeled.  The  average  cost  of  repairs  is  also  great- 
est on  those  divisions  whose  train  speeds  average  the  highest. 

From  a  consideration  of  all  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  no  in- 
telligent and  exact  comparison  of  performance  sheets  Is  possi- 
ble without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  existing  during  the  period  covered  by  the  state- 
ments, and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  work  oi  this  com- 
mittee, based  on  performance  sheets,  is  made  apparent. 

A  special  feature  of  the  subject  assigned  to  us,  and  the  one 
to  which  we  understand  we  are  to  devote  our  attention  chiefly, 
is  the  comparison  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  locomotives 
built  in  contract  shops  with  those  built  in  railroad  shops.  In 
the  circulars  your  committee  issued,  members  were  asked  for 
their  opinions  and  also  for  figures  bearing  on  this  point.  We 
received  in  reply  many  opinions  and  few  figures.  Some  of  the 
members  had  no  experience  with  contract  and  railroad-built 
engines  under  conditions  suitable  for  comparison,  but  were  of 
the  opinion  that  the  engines  turned  out  of  the  railroad  shops 
were  less  expensive  to  maintain  ;  a  few  could  find  no  differ- 
ence, while  the  majority  had  found  by  data  collected  some  time 
in  their  experience  that  the  rail  road- built  engines  were  cheaper 
to  maintain,  the  difference  ii\  their  favor  evidently  varying 
from  a  trivial  amount  to  figures  of  considerable  magnitude. 
But  no  opinions  or  figures  were  received  which  would  show 
that  in  a  single  case  contract-built  engines  had  proved  less  ex- 
pensive to  maintain  than  those  built  in  railroaa  shops.  Few 
of  the  members  furnished  actual  figures,  however,  and  your 
committee  have  not  been  able  to  ^et  much  exact  data,  because 
of  the  great  amount  of  labor  that  is  entailed  ingoing  back  over 
old  records  and  sifting  out  the  desired  figures,  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  in  some  cases  there  are  objections  to  making  the 
figures  public. 

Actual  figures  have  been  furnished  only  by  members  of  the 
committee  itself.  Mr.  Barr  contributes  the  following  :  "  I 
give  you  herewith  the  average  cost  of  repairs  for  the  first  fif- 
teen months  of  eight  of  our  Glass  B  eight-wheeled  engines, 
built  in  a  contract  shop,  and  six  of  the  same  class  of  engines 
put  in  service  at  the  same  time  and  built  in  our  shops.  The 
average  cost  of  repairs  for  the  eight  contract-built  engines  was 
2:028  cents,  and  the  average  cost  of  repairs  for  the  six  engines 
of  the  same  class  built  in  our  own  shops  was  1.155  cents.  The 
only  other  comparison  we  can  make  between  engines  on  equal 
fooling  is  the  case  of  one  of  our  Class  C  entwines,  which  is  a 
six  wheeled  switcher  that  has  been  in  service  two  and  one-half 
years.  '  The  average  cost  of  repairs  during  that  time  has  been 
2.29  cents  ;  nine  contract  engines  of  the  same  class  bought  at 
tliat  time  have  cost  on  the  average  3.45  cents.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  the  cost  of  repairs  for  tlie  first  three  years 
of  engines  built  in  our  own  shops  is  much  less  than  for  en- 
gines built  in  contract  shops." 


It  may  be  profitable,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  to 
turn  attention  to  some  of  the  means  by  which  the  cost  of 
repairs  may  be  reduced.  There  are  many  shop  practices  and 
methods  01  conducting  the  business  of  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment which  have  their  effect  upon  the  cost  of  repairing  loco- 
motives, and  to  which  reference  can  appropriately  be  made  in 
this  report.  The  importance  of  centralizing  the  work  of 
heavy  repairs  in  one  or  more  large  shops  on  the  system,  well 
equipped  for  doing  such  work  economically,  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  Heavy  repairs  conducted  in  small  and  imper- 
fectly equipped  shops  not  only  cost  more  than  at  the  main 
shops,  but  require  more  time  and  keep  the  eneine  out  of  ser- 
vice for  a  longer  period  than  is  necessary.  This  is  a  serious 
matter  when  there  is  sufficient  business  to  keep  all  the  motive 
power  moving.  The  only  circumstances  under  which  repairs 
made  at  small  shops  would  be  cheaper  than  at  the  main 
shops  would  be  when  there  was  a  large  difference  in  the  rate 
of  wages  in  favor  of  the  small  shop.  Certain  work,  however, 
can  be  done  economically  and  quickly  in  the  small  shop,  when 
the  latter  is  supplied  from  the  main  shops  with  tliose  finished 
parts  for  which  it  has  no  facilities. 

As  to  whether  a  road  should  have  more  than  one  large  plant 
will  depend  wholly  upon  local  conditions,  and  your  committee 
does  not  propose  that  one  plant  of  mammoth  proportions 
should  necessarily  do  the  repair  work  for  a  large  system.  But, 
unless  unusual  conditions  exist,  a  second  plant  for  heavy  re- 
pairs should  not  be  considered  until  the  first  has  become  large 
enough  to  warrant  the  installation  within  it  of  first-class  tools, 
and  every  convenience  by  which  the  cost  of  the  work  will  be 
reduced.  This  having  been  achieved,  and  a  greater  output 
being  desired,  it  is  a  question,  depending  for  answer  upon  local 
conditions,  whether  the  increasea  capacity  be  obtained  by  en- 
larging the  plant  or  building  a  second  one,  with  the  expectation 
that  in  a  short  time  it  will  also  be  large  enough  to  warrant  the 
installation  of  a  large  amount  of  labor-saving  machinery. 

In  conducting  repair  work  two  important  considerations 
should  always  be  kept  in  mind — the  actual  cost  of  the  repairs, 
and  the  time  the  engine  is  kept  out  of  service  in  making  them. 
Not  many  years  ago  comparatively  little  was  done  toward  the 
work  of  repairing  aneneine  before  it  entered  the  shops.  Now, 
the  time  the  engine  is  idle  is  greatly  reduced  by  keeping  on 
hand,  in  a  partly  or  wholly  finished  condition,  many  such  parts 
as  are  liable  to  be  needed.  Numbers  of  these  parts  are  standard 
for  all  locomotives  on  the  road,  and  are  made  without  any  ref- 
erence to  which  engine  they  will  finally  be  used  on  ;  others  are 
more  special  in  character,  and  may  be  made  for  a  certain  class 
of  engines  or  even  for  individual  locomotives.  Undoubtedly 
the  perfection  of  this  policy  will  effect  still  further  economies, 
for  not  only  is  the  repair  work  facilitated  when  t)ie  engine 
comes  in,  but  the  parts  made  in  advance  of  the  time  are  turned 
out  at  a  reduced  cost  because  the  labor  on  them  is  performed 
at  such  times  as  it  can  be  done  cheapest  and  most  conveniently . 

One  great  source  of  expense  is  the  repairs  which  are  almost 
invariably  made,  whether  actually  required  or  not,  when  an 
engine  comes  in  the  shop  to  have  its  tires  turned.  When  the 
wheels  are  removed  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  prevent  the 
expenditure  of  labor  upon  parts  whose  condition  gave  the  mas- 
ter mechanic  no  concern,  and  on  account  of  which  the  engine 
certainly  would  not  have  been  brought  into  the  shops.  Of 
course,  if  such  refitting  is  done  after  careful  inspection  and 
with  the  conviction  that  the  engine  can  be  kept  out  longer  be- 
fore undergoing  a  thorough  overhauling,  the  expense  may  be 
justified  ;  but  your  committee  is  convinced  that  m  many  cases 
the  expense  is  incurred  simply  because  good  mechanics  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  make  such  parts  "  just  right*'  before 
they  leave  them. 

To  avoid  this  expense,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  hours  an  engine  must  stay  out  of  service  to  have  its  tires 
turned,  a  number  of  roads  are  keeping  turned  tires  on  hand 
for  each  class  of  engines,  and  when  an  engine  comes  in,  its 
tires  are  taken  off  the  wheel  centers  without  removing  the 
wheels  from  under  the  engine,  and  the  newly  turned  ones 
shrunk  on  in  their  places.  The  engine  is  then  ready  for  ser- 
vice in  not  more  than  ten  hours  from  the  time  it  ent-ered  the 
shop,  and  the  cast-off  tires  are  turned  at  the  convenience  of  the 
shop  and  held  for  the  next  engine  of  that  class  which  may 
come  in  for  tire  turning.  This  plan  interferes  somewhat  witli 
tire  records,  but  is  most  excellent,  nevertheless. 

Some  railroads  are  carrying  out  this  policy  of  having  new 
parts  all  ready  for  an  engine  that  comes  in  for  heavy  repairs, 
even  to  the  extent  of  having  a  boiler  entirely  ready  instead  of 
waiting  to  repair  the  original  one.  Having  one  extra  boiler 
for  a  certain  class  of  engines,  many  of  which  are  approaching 
the  time  when  extensive  boiler  repairs  will  be  necessary,  the 
old  one  is  removed,  the  extra  boiler  substituted,  and  the  former 
repaired  at  leisure,  to  be  put  into  the  next  engine  of  the  same 
class  requiring  heavy  repairs. 
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It  is  not  the  purpose  of  your  committee  to  areue  that  this 
method  of  procedure  caa  be  carried  on  indefinitely  ;  but  if  it 
is  the  settled  policy  of  the  mechanical  department  to  forestall 
the  day  of  heavy  repairs  by  doing  beforehand  such  work  as 
can  be  performed  with  certainty  and  profit,  it  will  result  in 
keeping  the  shops  more  uniformly  employed,  and  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  heavy  repairs.  A  limft  to  this  method  of  working 
is  reached  when  the  interest  on  the  capital  locked  up  in  repair 
parts  awaiting  use  becomes  so  great  as  to  counteract  the  sav- 
ing effected,  but  this  will  never  occur  when  the  repair  work  is 
judiciously  managed. 

The  standards  adopted  by  a  railroad,  unless  their  introduc- 
tion is  carefully  watched,  may  incidentally  increase  the  tost 
of  repairs.  Standards  are  desirable,  but  their  purpose  is  to  re- 
duce expenses  and  not  increase  them.  Those  making  repairs 
should  be  instructed  not  to  substitute  new  standard  parts 
when  it  is  possible  to  refit  or  repair  to  advantage  the  old  parts, 
even  if  they  are  no  longer  standard,  true  economy  in  repairs 
being  the  ruling  idea  lather  than  the  pushing  of  certain  stand- 
ards. Unless  this  is  done,  much  money  willbe  wasted  by  the 
substitution  of  new  **  standard"  parts  for  worn  parts  that  are 
still  suitable  for  service.  This  matter  should  be  followed 
closely,  as  even  when  the  orders  concerning  the  introduction 
of  standards  are  bevond  criticism,  the  shop  in  acting  upon 
them  is  liable  to  get  into  expensive  ways. 

Your  committee  is  also  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  run- 
ning repairs  are  frequently  not  conducted  economically  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  facilities  at  small  outlying  points,  and 
the  lack  of  care  in  keeping  such  places  stocked  with  the  sup- 
plies and  stores  they  require,  and  only  those.  Thousands  of 
dollars  are  locked  up  in  supplies  at  these  and  larger  points  that 
have  gradually  accumulated  and  for  which  there  is  seldom  any 
demand.  The  stock  at  each  place  should  be  kept  as  low  as 
possible,  and  yet  it  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  will  fully 
meet  the  demands  at  that  point.  The  endeavor  should  be,  in 
the  main,  to  avoid  making  at  these  small  places  anything  which 
can  be  manufactured  at  the  large  shops  and  shipped  to  them 
to  be  kept  in  stock. 

The  committee  in  its  circular  asks  members  to  state  whether 
they  considered  their  round-houses  properly  equipped  for  run- 
ning repairs,  and  few  of  those  answering  were  able  to  say  that 
theirs  were.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  managements  ao  not 
realize  more  fully  the  economy  01  proper  expenditures  on  small 
tools  for  these  points.  From  the  answers  of  members  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  tools  required  for 
running  repairs  at  outlying  points  where  the  number  of  loco- 
motives cared  for  is  about  twenty-five,  are  as  follows :  One 
boiler  and  engine,  one  lathe,  one  planer,  one  drill  press,  one 
bolt  cutter,  one  blacksmith's  forge,  one  grindstone,  one  com- 
plete set  of  hand  tools. 

This  list  is  subject  to  some  modification  according  to  whether 
the  number  of  locomotives  is  greater  or  less  than  noted  above, 
and  to  meet  local  conditions.  But  the  needs  of  small  points  on 
the  road  should  be  carefully  studied  and  ample  facilities  and 
suitable  supplies  provided  for  them.  It  will  pay  in  the  re- 
duced cost  of  such  repairs  as  are  actually  made,  and  will  make 
it  more  certain  that  the  stitch  which  saves  nine  will  be  taken 
in  time. 

The  Committee  on  Tire  Treatment  was  appointed  to  leport 
with  recommendations  diameters  for  wheel  centers  greater  than 
66  in.  From  the  answers  received  to  the  question  regarding 
the  shrinkage  to  be  allowed  per  foot  of  diameter  for  each  size 
of  wheel  larger  than  56  in.,  it  is  found  that  a  majority  of  the 
members  are  using  either  the  Mastei  Mechanics'  standard,  ^ 
or  jhjf  in.  per  foot  In  diameter  of  center  for  shrinkage,  and 
would  recommend  that  these  allowances  t>e  followed  on  the 
larger  centers,  when  future  experience  will  demonstrate  the 
proper  shrinkage  to  use,  and  the  Association  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  recommend  the  correct  amount  of  shrinkage  for  all 
diameters. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  letalning  ring  is  only 
put  on  as  a  means  of  safety,  to  prevent  accidents  irom  loose  or 
broken  tires  ;  consequently  we  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to 
recommend  that  tires  could  be  run  thinner  with  a  retaining  ring 
than  without. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  the  same  shrinkage  as 
used  for  each  size  of  wheel  center  without  retaining  rings,  for 
the  reason  that  if  retaining  rings  are  used  they  have  been  ap- 
plied to  give  increased  safety. 

Concerning  the  thickness  that  tires  should  be  considered 
safe  at  last  turning,  your  committee  find  the  lecommendations 
vary  from  1^  in.  to  1}  in.  for  passenger  service,  from  1^  in.  to 
1|  in.  for  freight  service,  and  from  1  in.  to  1|  in.  for  switching 
service.  After  a  careful  consideration  of  this  subject  we  woula 
recommend  the  limit  on  passenger  tire  be  placed  at  li  in.  for 
last  turning,  and  the  limit  on  freight  and  switcliing  tires  be 
placed  at  1^  in.  for  last  turning.    The  weight  on  drivers  not 


to  be  considered,  and  no  distinction  made  between  engines 
equipped  with  driver  brake  and  those  that  are  not. 

Your  committee  believe  the  wear  on  tires  should  not  exceed 
i  in.  in  depth  before  turning  on  road  engines  and  |  in.  in  depth 
for  switch  engines.  We  believe  the  conditions  of  trafllc  on 
railroads  govern,  in  a  great  measure,  the  depth  tires  are  worn  ; 
for  instance,  if  power  is  badly  needed,  engines  are  often 
run  when  the  tire  should  be  turned.  While  we  recommend 
and  believe  the  above  limits  are  good  practice,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve an  arbitrary  rule  could  be  carried  out  at  all  times,  as  the 
business  on  a  road  regulates  the  number  of  engines  that  can 
be  spared  from  service  for  tire  turning.  We  believe  if  above 
practice  were  carried  out.  It  would  be  equally  advantageous  to 
the  encine  and  the  track. 

The  last  report  presented  was  that  of  the  Committee  on  Con- 
ducting Locomotive  Tests.  As  this  committee  worked  in  con- 
nection with  a  similar  committee  appointed  by  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  the  report  presented  is  a 
reprint  of  the  one  read  before  the  latter  society  at  its  meeting 
in  Chicago  last  summer,  which  has  already  been  published  in 
its  Proc^ings,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  rSsume  of  it  here. 

At  the  session  on  Wednesday,  June  20,  the  following  oflScers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  President,  William  Gar- 
stang,  S.M.P.,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
Railroad.  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  First  Vice-President,  R.  C.  Black- 
all,  S.M.P.,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  ;  Second  Vice  President,  R.  H.  Soule.  S.M.P.,  Nor- 
folk &  Western  Railroad,  Roanoke,  Va.  ;  Secretary,  Angus 
Sinclair,  256  Broadway,  New  York  ;  Treasurer,  O.  Stewart, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


STANDARD  MOGUL  PASSENGER  ENGINE,  DEL 
AWARE  &  HUDSON  CANAL  COMPANY. 


In  our  last  issue  we  published  a  description  of  a  standard 
freight  mogul  engine,  as  built  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Canal  Company  at  the  Oneonta  shops,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  R.  C.  Blackall,  Superintendent  of  Machinery.  We  now 
publish  similar  illustrations  of  an  engine  designea  and  used  in 
passenger  service,  which  \a  giving  equally  g(x>d  results.  The 
cylinders  are  of  the  same  size — namely,  18  in.  X  24  in.—as 
those  used  in  the  freight  engine,  but  it  will  be  seen  from  a 
comparison  of  the  outline  sketches  that  the  weights  and  sizes 
of  the  passenger  engine  are  considerably  greatei  than  those  of 
the  freight.  For  example,  the  length  of  the  tender  is  18  ft. 
7  in.  instead  of  17  ft.  3i  in.;  the  weight  of  the  same  has  risen 
from  62,000  lbs.  to  75.S00  lbs.;  the  diameter  of  the  boiler  is 
55i  in.  instead  of  50  in.,  and  contains  285  flues  11  ft.  11  in. 
long,  instead  of  1^04  flues  11  ft.  7^  in.  long ;  the  diameter  of 
the  drivers  is  63  in.  instead  of  57i  in.,  and  the  weight  on  the 
same  is  109,800  lbs.  instead  of  86.080  lbs.,  with  practically  the 
same  weight  on  the  truck — namely,  18,2(35,  as  against  18,070 
lbs. 

Making  a  similar  comparison  in  the  valve  motion,  we  find 
that  the  steam- port  is  li  in.  X  17i  in.  instead  of  li  in.  X  16 
in.,  with  an  exhaust  of  8  in.  X  17i  in.  instead  of  2i  in.  X  16 
in.    The  inside  laps  of  both  valves  are  line  in  luie. 

The  work  of  these  engines,  if  carefully  watched,  will  go 
very  far  to  remove  the  preiudices  which  have  always  existed 
against  the  utilization  01  mogul  engines  for  passenger  traffic. 
Men  seem  to  be  afraid  of  the  pony  truck  at  high  speed,  and 
yet  we  know  of  no  instance  of  derailment  that  was  due  to  the 
use  of  the  pony  truck.  The  following  are  the  principal  dimen- 
sions of  the  engine ; 

Kind  of  Aiei  used Anthracite. 

GanKcofroad i'   814' 

Totu  weight  of  locomotive  in  working  order 188,086  lbs. 

'•       ondrivers 109,800  " 

•'    wheelhase 2if    V 

Distance  between  front  and  back  drivers 14' 

**       from  center  main  driver  to  center  cylinder 53* 

Length  of  flre-box laj* 

Width   '*       " 42- 

Depth    '*       "       (front)  y    8' 

"       "      (back)  4'    1%' 

Water  8pace,  side  of  flre-box sU' 

back'*       "       85?" 

'•       front**      ** 8^' 

Material  of  ontslde  of  shell Otis  steel. 

Thickness  of  plates  ontside  of  shell A' 

Material  of  inside  of  flre-box Otis  steel. 

Thickness  of  plates  inside  of  fire-box H' 

*'     backend /,' 

**  **crownplate }i' 

Material  of  tnbe  plates. . Otis  steel. 

Thickness  of  front  tnbe  plates %' 

"back     "       '*     A- 

How  crown  plate  is  stayed .Kiveted  to  bars. 

Diameter  of  dome fn%' 

Heightofdome 26' 

Maximnm  working  pressnre  per  sq.  In  150  lbs. 

Kind  of  grate Water  grate. 
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OreauMtraTetoralldeTalTe &%■ 

[D>ldelapor*lideTalTa Line  and  lloe. 

Lead  of  nln.  full  Urake  (front)  A" 

(back)  5S' 

Throw  of  npper  end  of  ravtna  lerer  tuna  full  front  to 

HBaIlDEinira«lna»-b«i 

:=::;:£J 

Blncle  or  double  blaatnmala 

aecaonalanaafateamplpelocjIlDder.... JBTKaqHi. 

STANDARD  VOGUL  FASBENOXR  BMOINS.  DELAWARE  *  HUDSON  CANAL  COMFANT. 


DIuniier  of  driTlng-wheela 

"  ■■  from  imck-wh 
Slie  main  tile  Jonrul.  diai 

"  otber drlilng alia  ... 
Dlamettrof  IrucEiiLeJoor 
S1»  main  crank  pin  joamil 

"   coupling-rod  Jmimala  ( 


Wetibt  or  CcDdar  empt;  ...'.'.'.'.M.KN)  )bi. 

"Mnmber  of  wboah  under  tender B 


RIm  of  Undar-Jonnala Jtif  x  7 

DManM  from  eenirr  of  main  driver  to  center  bark  drlTer.T' 

Leneth  malo-rad,  centcrto  center  of  baitiun 1'  *V 

TraiuTenedlaUncecenler  in  center  of  cylinder! 8'    in^f 

DiameleroffvlinderaiHl  stroke  or  piston Iff  x  21 

HorliwntalthlckneM  of  platon  and  rollover  plale 5- 

KlBd  of  plitOD  packing CHai-lm 


un-port  .. 
Iiaul'port. 


■"ijiiSj; 


leteraad  langtb... 
Ilia  andlcDgth 


:::« 


LenMb  or  driving  nprliigs,  center  10  center  or  hanifeia.  ..  W 

Sirafghl  or  wagon  top Wacon  lop. 

HatcrialorhamlorWller Otloteel. 


jDoubla-ri  feted 

1    lapwltboelt, 
i  Donble-TlTelcd 


HUerUlonabe*.. 
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TolifwliMl-basa  or  londcrV"!!!!. '!!!'.'.',.. '.'..'.'.'.V.'.';.!;!:iu;    7W-_ 

WatscapullT  ot  tank  )n  gkllDiw  or  «1  CO.  iai' I.I ^. "..'.'..  3M0. 

Co«i  e»B«eltj  or  tender iiumt 

Tutil  wbcel'busor  engtos  and  tendei ,..41'    10' 

"     lenBih  or  BDCiDe  tud  tender  oTer  ill ,..i7-    f 

''       InrlodinK  dniw 

cutlDKa sy 


WOOD'S  WATERTUBE  BOILER. 

Aniofoe  of  tlie  recent  discuHsioD  by  Ihc  members  of  the 
AmericitD  Society  of  Mcclianical  GngiDeera,  in  New  York,  u 
compAratlvcl;  aew  tvpc  ot  watcr-tubc  boiler  nill  be  Interest' 
Ing.  Tbia  boiler  is  UluBtratAdlo  tbc  uccompao^'ln); engravioc, 
and  is  knowD  as  tbe  Wood's  twUer.  and  is  cootrolted  und  btiilt 
hy  Wlckea  Itrothers,  of  East  S^KioBV'i  Mich.,  for  tlic  States  of 
HIcLIgan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota.  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 

Tbe  boiler  In  sbown  in  tbe  setting,  known  in  the  saw-mill 
country  as  a  Dutcb  oven,  wbicli  is  arranged  for  burning  the 
refuse  from  the  saw-mill  using  band  saws.  The  sawdust  ircim 
these  saws  Is  very  flne.  and  when  ooming  from  certain  kinds 
ot  timt>er,  such  as  hemlock  and  bard  woods,  it  is  very  difficult 
U<  burn,  and  mills  using  tubular  boilers  set  In  the  ordinary 
maoDer  have  great  difficulty  ia  making  steam  with  the  refuse 
or  sawdust  from  the  mill.     It  is  Qecessary  to  lake  the  slube 


amount  ni  water  carried  in  tbe  cylinders  at  the  ends  of  tlic 
tubes.  Very  dry  steam  is  also  oblalneil  from  the  l)oiler  on  ac- 
count ot  the  large  capacity  of  tbe  dome  and  the  large  liberat- 
ing surface  of  water.  A  iiuml>er  of  evaporative  testa  ^low 
that  lliey  compare  very  favorably  with  other  well-known 
water  tube  lioilera  of  similar  type. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


Craropa  uid  British  Warahipi.— CoDsldcmble  kitcrest  is 
being  manifested  by  tbe  fact  that  the  Cramps  arc  bidding  for 
ttic  con.^truction  of  lirilisb  warshipB,  and  whether  they  get 
the  contract  or  not  is  BigniScunt  timt  American  builders  are 
now  entering  the  field  in  corapetiUon  with  British  builders  on 
their  own  grounds. 

Fire  Proof  InsalmtioD.— A  German  electrical  paper  gives 
the  following  fecipe  tor  painting  electrical  wires,  making. a 
fire-proof  insulation.  The  proportions  by  weight  are  about  as 
follows:  Forty  maf^nesia,  2»  tallow,  lH  pulverized  asbestos, 
;fO  liquid  glue,  M  glyceiino,  and  one-quarter  chromate  of  soda 
or  potassium  ;  to  tills  may  be  added  an  aildttional  one-iju&rter 
of  ianipblaek  if  it  is  desired  to  make  it  black. 


WOOD'S  WATER-TUBE  BOILBK,  HADE  HY  W1CKB8  BHOTIIERa,  BABT  SAQinAW.  MICH. 


which  come  from  the  logs,  pile  them  In  the  yard  until  they 
[fry,  and  then  t|aul  tliom  back  to  the  boilers  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  he.ping  to  burn  the  sawdust.  With  this  setting, 
as  shown,  the  mill  Is  operated  by  the  sawdust  refuse  from  the 
mill  alone,  no  slabs  being  used- 

Thc  construction  ot  the  flrc-box  will  lie  very  rendily  neen 
from  an  examination  of  the  drawing,  and  it  consists  practi- 
cally of  a  brick  oven,  having  a  Hrebrick  lining  with  no  cool- 
ing surfaces  whatever.  The  temperature  of  tills  oven  is  so  high 
tliat  the  gases  distilled  from  the  damp  and  green  fuel  aie 
(lulckly  ignited  and  burn,  and  this  tcmiwrature  is  also  so  high 
llmt  there  Is  no  smouldering  and  bedding  down  of  the  fuel. 
After  leavlnn  the  tire-box  proiwr,  the  gases  pass  ovei  a  bridge 
wall  and  back  to  the  back  end  of  the  water. lulios.  passing  up 
around  tlmm.  and  thence  to  the  front  and  then  back  beucalb 
the  steam  and  water-drum  to  the  stack.  This  course  is  readily 
traced  from  the  engraving,  Tbe  combustion  chamlier  back 
of  the  brick  wall  Is  of  V -shape,  as  shown  In  the  right  hand 
cross- section,  so  that  all  accumulations,  ash.  and  soot  are  very 
readily  removed  and  spaces  kept  clean. 

The  boiler  consists  of  a  nest  ol  wiiter-tubes  expanded  Into 
cylinders  with  dished  heails,  and  connected  at  either  end  with 
water  legs  extending  up  to  a  drum  M  in.  in  diameter,  which 
is  partially  filled  with  water,  the  steam  space  being  at  the  top. 

Tike  circul«UeD  is  very  rapid  in  the  tubes,  so  that  little  scale 
s  allowed  (o  form,  and  this  is  mntcrlally  assisted  by  the  targe 


ered  by  the  Camegics,  it  is  now  reportc<l  that  the  armor  plates 
ol  the  monitor  MonUroy  arc  to  be  drilled  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing an  examination  for  defects.  They  are  now  being  exam- 
ined and  photographed.  There  arc  to  be  in  all  38  photographs 
of  platc-B  ,  these  will  be  numbered  and  the  location  of  the 
alleged  faulty  plates  marked  on  them.  ' 

Experinieatal  Navftl  Tanks.  —In  a  recent  annual  report  of 
the  Chief  of  Con.iitructloQ  it  was  recommended  that  an  experi- 
mental lank  tie  added  to  the  eqidprncnt  ot  the  naval  service. 
Thcst-  tanks  are  used  tor  towing  the  model  of  a  proposed  ship. 
and  consist  of  a  long,  narrow  liasin.  The  tank  recommended 
will  be.  if  made,  from  SIM)  to  .W(l  ft  long,  about  20  ft.  wide, 
and  Q  or  10  It.  deep,  having  a  runway  over  the  centre,  from 
which  the  model  can  be  towed  at  any  desired  speed. 

The  "Minneapolis,"— The  preliminary  builders'  trial  of 
the  L'niteii  States  cruiser  Afinimaitoliii  was  made  early  in  June 
with  results  ttiat  were  most  gratifying.  The  fuel  used  was 
anthracite  coal,  wtilcli  served  to  liandicap  the  vessel  to  some 
extent,  .but  in  spite  of  this  the  rcporUs  ot  the  trial  show,  by 
tlic  ]iBtuiit  logs,  ttiat  a  speed  of  21.75  knots  had  been  made. 
The  maximum  numl>er  of  revolutions  of  the  shafts  was  188 
per  minute  with  IGO  1t>s.  of  steam  per  square  inch.  It  is  ex- 
pected tliat  tlie  official  trial  will  take  place  at  some  time  be- 
fore tlie  l!ttb  of  this  mouth. 
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Mahogfany  Pavements  in  Paris.— One  of  the  Loudon  papers 
reports  that  mahogany  streets  are  bein;]:  laid  down  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  Hue  liJifayetle,  in  Paris.  The  l)locli8  u.sed  are  of 
real  Brazilian  mahogany  of  peculiar  fine  texture  and  color. 
It  is  an  experiment,  as  the  wood  is  much  more  expensive  than 
that  ordinarily  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  actual  cost  of 
the  new  road  will  be  50  francs,  or  about  $10  per  square  yard. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  extra  outlay  will  be  more  than  compen- 
sated for  by  tlie  greater  durability. 

Drainage  Canal  for  the  City  of  Mexico.— The  City  of 
Mexico,  it  is  now  hoped,  will  be  as  healthful  for  the  future  as 
it  is  lieautiful  in  location.  The  30-mile  canal  with  the  addi- 
tional 7  mile  tunnel  driven  through  the  western  mountain 
range,  by  which  a  proper  sewerage  for  the  city  is  at  last  to  be 
gained,  and  danger  of  inundations  removed,  was  formally 
opened  last  month.  President  Diaz,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Cabinet  and  manv  distinguished  men,  finished  the  opening 
with  a  silver  pick.  Then  there  were  informal  exercises  of 
rejoicing. 

Restoration  of  Purdue  Laboratory.- The  restoration  of 
the  Purdue  Laboratory  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  recently  destroyed 
b7  fire,  is  being  pushed  forward  rapidly.  The  locomotive 
Sdienectady  has  oeen  returned  to  the  university  from  the  Pan 
Handle  shops  at  Indianapolis,  where  it  was  put  in  thorough 
repair.  The  engine  was  backed  in  over  the  new  track  into 
the  Annex  hiboratory,  and  directly  upon  the  carrying  wheels 
of  the  testing  apparatus,  all  under  its  own  steam.  This  indi- 
cates the  ease  with  which  the  new  Annex  laboratory  may  re- 
ceive any  locomotive  for  testing. 

French  Railways— A  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  gives  an  account  of  the  French  Railway  system.  It 
appears  that  M.  De  Freycinet  induced  tiie  government  in  1888 
to  guarantee  to  the  great  railways  their  average  dividend  on 
condition  that  they  would  construct  an  immense  network  of 
small  railways,  their  outlay  on  which  was  also  guaranteed. 
The  work  has  been  executed  and  has  been  of  great  benefit  to 
France,  but  the  treasury  and  the  tax  pa^er  are  suffering. 
There  is  an  annual  deficit  on  the  general  railway  account  that 
has  risen  to  $33,200,000  ttiis  year,  and  next  year  will  be 
$27,000,000.  The  railways  have  therefore  become  a  source 
of  perplexity  to  French  ministers  of  finance. 

Electricity  in  Lighthouses.— It  has  been  decided  by  the 
Lighthouse  Board  that  electricity  shall  be  installed  as  the  illu- 
minant  at  the  Fire  Island  Lighthouse.  An  appropriation  of 
^$15,000  has  been  allowed  for  the  purpose.  The  great  lens 
constructed  by  Ixipante,  of  Paiis,  and  recently  exhibited  at 
the  Chicacro  Fair,  will  l>e  used  with  the  electrical  arc  installa- 
tion. This  lens  was  purchased  by  the  Treasury  Department 
for  $10,000.  Fire  Island  will  thus  be  the  first  lighthouse  in  the 
United  8tates  illuminated  by  electricity,  with  the  exception 
of  the  small  beacon  on  the  north  point  of  Sandy  Hook.  Elec- 
tricity has,  however,  been  used  for  some  time  in  lighting 
buoys  in  Gedney  Channel. 

Boring^  8,000  Ft.  through  Rock.  —The  deepest  borehole  of 
the  earth  is  the  one  at  Poroschowitz,  in  the  Rybnik  District, 
Upper  Silesia.  It  has  been  carried  to  a  depth  of  something 
beyond  2,000  meters  (about  67,000  ft.),  and  the  diameter  of 
the  tube  at  the  bottom  is  7  centimeters.  Boring  to  such  a 
depth,  and,  moreover,  through  solid  rock,  was  almost  impos- 
sible prior  to  the  invention  of  the  Mannesmann  tube.  The 
greater  strength  of  this  tube,  as  compared  with  others,  makes 
it  possible  to  use  tubes  of  thinner  gauge.  It  is  expected  that 
a  final  depth  of  yet  another  500  meters  (some  1,670  ft.)  can  be 
reached,  and  a  number  of  interesting  observations  on  tempera- 
ture, etc.,  will  be  made. — Eagineenng. 

New  Smokeless  Powder.— A  new  smokeless  powder,  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Leonard,  a  Virftinian,  is  being  experimented 
with  by  the  authorities  of  the  Naval  Ordnance  Bureau.  In  a 
test  made  with  it  a  33-lb.  projectile  was  used  with  graduating 
charges.  With  a  charge  of  7  lbs.  a  velocity  of  2.054  ft.  per 
second  and  a  pressure  of  8  tons  at  the  muzzle  was  secured  ; 
while  with  9  lbs.  a  velocity  of  2,300  ft.  and  a  pressure  of 
11  tons  resulted  :  11  lbs.  of  powder  gave  a  velocity  of  2,537  ft. 
and  a  pressure  of  14  tons  ;  and  the  highest  charge  used— that 
is,  12  lbs.— gave  a  velocity  of  2,736  ft.,  with  a  pressure  of 
17.8  tons.  The  powder  is  manufactured  in  solid  sticks  24  in. 
in  length  by  \  in.  in  diameter..  Recommendation  has.  been 
made  by  Capt^iin  Sampson  for  the  appropriation  of  $50,000  to 
be  used  for  further  trial  of  the  powder.  The  Army  has  re- 
cently purchased-5,000  lbs.  for  the  new  small-service  arm,  and 
it  is  said  it  will  be  adopted  in  service. 

Damage  to  the  "  Resolution."— The  London  7V//it^/i  state's 
that  the  repairs  to  the  Itexolntwn,  which  w^s  recently  caught 


in  a  hurricane  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  will  cost  $15,000.  At  the 
time  of  the  gale  the  mess-room  and  cabin  of  the  sliip  were 
knee-deep  with"  wat<;r.  The  Ilcwlutian  lalM>red  and  strained 
heavily,  and  it  was  feared  she  would  capsize.  Her  doors 
were  smashed  and  rivets  loosened  ;  then  the  vessel  began  to 
leak  bjidly.  Several  of  the  crew  were  injured.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  inclination  of  the  decks  reached  35". 

Test  of  Rapid-fire  Guns  at  Sandy  Hook.— The  following 
is  the  record  of  the  tests  of  the  rapid-fire  guns  made  at  Sandy 
Hook  on  June  1  : 

Driggti-Schroeder  6-2)dr.— Number  of  rounds  fired  in  1  min- 
ute, 34  ;  rounds  fired  in  3  minutes.  88  ;  time  to  dismount 
block,  remove  main  spring,  rear  spring  and  firing-pin.  ex- 
tractors, one  round  fired  at  beginning  and  end,  2  minutes, 
4 1  seconds. 

//(9<c/(A:tM— Number  of  rounds  fired  in  1  minute.  28  ;  rounds 
fired  in  3  minutes.  83  ;  time  to  dismount  block,  remove  main 
spring,  rear  spring,  firing-pin,  etc  ,  1  minute,  87|  seconds. 

Skoda  3-pdr.— Number  of  rounds  fired  in  1  minute,  24  ; 
rounds  fired  in  3  minutes,  55  ;  time  to  dismount  block,  etc., 
33{  seconds.. 

Spo^«2— Number  of  rounds  fired  in  1  minute,  24 ;  rounds 
fired  in  3  minutes,  78. 

Maxim- Nordenfelt—^waihej  of  rounds  fired  In  1  minute,  20  ; 
rounds  fired  in  3  minutes,  65 ;  time  to  dismount  block,  etc., 
3  minutes.  33|  seconds. 

Turrets  of  the  Monitors. — An  inquiry  has  recently  been 
made  by  the  Navy  Department  as  to  the  efladency  of  the  tur- 
rets of  the  latest  vessels,  especially  that  of  the  Monterey,  The 
report  on  their  performance  has  been  submitted  to  the  depart- 
ment by  Captain  EempfT,  in  which  he  states  that  while  cross- 
ing the  bar  on  the  trip  going  out  f  roni  San  Francisco,  the  ves- 
selran  constantly  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  but  gave  no  greater 
angle  of  roll  than  16".  Under  these  circumstances  there  was 
a  very  slight  sliding  motion  of  about  i  in.  of  the  turret.  No 
blow  was  brought,  however,  against  the  flanges  of  the  rollers, 
and  the  turrets  showed  no  sign  of  lifting  on  the  weather  fiide. 
The  period  of  roll  of  the  Monterey  is  three  seconds,  but  is  not 
at  all  jerky.  The  next'  dav  in  a  rough  sea  the  ship  was  run 
in  the  trough  for  over  half  an  hour.  In  the  forward  turret 
the  greatest  sliding  motion  was  yV  o^  <^  inch,  with  an  aver- 
age  of  \  in.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  slight  rotary  mo- 
tion. The  motion  was  taken  up  easily  and  gradually.  While 
rolling  from  9^  to  14"  the  turrets  were  kept  in  constant  motion 
from  extieme  train  starboard  to  extreme  train  port,  and  the 
.revolving  machinery  with  the  usual  pressure  of  600  lbs. 
worked  the  turrets  in  this  condition  as  regularlv  and  easily  as 
though  the  vessels  had  been  at  anchor  in  a  good  harbor.  The 
turret  was  worked  full  speed  and  also  slowly,  and  was  at  all 
times  under  perfect  control.  The  report  concludes  by  stating 
that  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  firing  the  battery  on  the  Mon- 
terey in  w^hat  is  generally  termed  a  rough  sea.  After  arriving 
in  port  the  roller  flanges  and  roller  paths  were  again  examined 
and  found  in  perfect  condition. 

Specifications  for  Steel  Castings.— Mr.  H.  L.  Gantt,  of 
Philadelphia,  has  issued  a  circular  regarding  the  specifications 
for  steel  castings,  in  which  he  gives  the  minimum  and  mean 
requirements  in  2in.  test  bars  for  the  two  grades  of  steel  cast- 
ings used  by  the  United  States  Army  in  the  manufacture  of 
gun  carriages.     The  following  table  gives  the  data : 


Mbtal 


No.  1 
No.  S. 


Mkan. 


Minimum. 


Tensile 
Strength. 

GO.OOO 
70,000 


Blongatioii. 


Tenelle  . 
StroDgth. 

55,000 
65,000 


Elongation. 

15  Jt 
10  JC 


And  as  a  proof  that  these  requirements  are  not  excessive,  he 
quotes  the  following  actual  tests  which  were  made  from  cast- 
ings delivered  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Department. 


Name  of  Catding.. 

Weight. 

Tensile  Strength. 

BlongaUon. 

Roller  path  for  8" 

gun  camuKe 

7,995 

73.000 

:)3.S0^ 

Cha««iB  for  8"  gun 

cnrritige 

18,600 

69,500 

31  im 

Stern  ftsinic  for  U.S. 

Cruiatr  No.  11.   .. 

9.218 

(55,174 

32  205{ 

Box    suliuo    for    12" 

turret  m(»nnt 

15,000 

(>5.000 

25.00:< 

The  tensile  strength  is  given  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  and 
'  the  elongation  is  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  length  of 
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the  bar  before  rupture.  The  objections  to  depeodlDg  wholly 
upon  lest  bars  tor  aa  tndication  or  tlie  quality  aiKl  homofceDelty 
01  the  metal  In  a  cwtiag  are  numerous  ;  among  wbicli  may  lie 
noted  that  to  test  a  very  Urge  casting  tborouglily  by  Ibis 
method,  several  bare  should  be  taken,  loprescolin^  dmerent 
porlioDs  of  the  casting.  The  e^ipeuBe  ot  this  melhoil  Is  not 
iQOOQBiderablc.  and  llic  delay  necessarily  Incurred  U  often 
Buch  as  to  prohibit  Its  use  on  any  work  at  all  in  a  hurry. 
Perhaps  Ihe  mosi  BatisFactorv  method  of  obtaining  good  cast- 
iags  practically  available  to  the  general  consumer.  7a  to  specify 
Ute  compoeitioii  of  the  metal,  and  that  the  costings  should  be 
propeily  aunealed  and  have  a  competent  Inspector  see  that 
Ute  spectOcatlona  are  carried  out. 

The  Hudion  River  Bridge—The  President  has  signed  the 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  Bridge  Mil,  and  the  next  step  to 
be  taken  by  the  promoters  of  the  cotcrprlse  Is  to  submit  the 


plans,  which  have  already  been  drawn,  for  the  approval  of 

the  Hecretary  of  War.     The  company  must  complete  the  bridge 
within  10  years  from  Its  begiunlng,  spending  on  Its  cooHtruc- 


tloo  ai 


intil 


Its  completion. 

mny  say,  as  soon  as  Secretary  Iiamont  approves  the  plans. 
The  bridge  will  be  a  suspended  cantilever  bridge,  anil  will 
cost.  Including  approaches.  In  the  nelghborhoo<l  of  f4n  UOO.OOa. 
Its  promoters  say  It  probably  will  be  completed  in  four  years. 
At  the  center  It  will  be  15  ft.  higher  than  Ihe  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
The  bridge  will  be  purely  a  railway  bridge,  with  six  tracks, 
for  trains  of  all  the  railroad  systems  now  terminating  on  Ihe 
Jersey  shore.  Including  the  Pennsylvania,  Jersey  Central. 
Erie,  Lackawanna.  West  Shore.  Ontario  &  Western,  and 
others.  It  has  been  reckoned  that  790  trains  can  pses  over 
the  bridge  In  a  day.  This  project  looks  toward  the  erection 
of  a  union  station  on  the  west  aide  to  provide  a  terminus  for 
all  these  railroads.  According  to  the  company's  plans,  it  Is 
proposed  to  take  two  city  blocks,  each  MO  X  SOO  ft.,  and 
bounded  by  Forty-second,  Forty-third,  and  Forty-seventh 
stieets.  by  Seventh  Avenue  and  Broadway  and  Eighth  Ave 
nue,  giving  an  area  of  nearly  four  acres.  On  this  will  be 
erected  two  buildings,  each  200  X  800  ft,,  connected  by  a 
footbridge  over  Forty-third  Street,  These  will  contain  the 
usual  waiting  and  other  rooms  and  ticket  offlces,  an  arrival 
platform,  and  a  departure  platform,  each  of  20  tracks,  a  ter- 
minal hotel,  a  general  receiving  and  distributing  post  oltlcu 
for  the  city,  and  a  house  for  express  and  perishable  freight  ; 
also  18  stores  with  their  cellars,  and  about  180  business  offices 
for  the  railway  and  tor  rental.    The  bridge  over  the  Hudson 


River  will  be  connected  with  the  station  at  Broadway  and 
Forty'Second  Street  by  a  steel  viaduct,  the  average  height  of 
which  will  be  60  ft,,  and  the  totai  length  about  10,680  ft. 

CuiTAS  CofferdB,mi. — In  a  paper  read  before  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  M.  MelgB.  M.  Am.  80c  C.  B.. 
described  the  use  of  canvas  in  making  a  cofferdam  tight. 
The  method  was  employed  in  repairing  the  locks  of  the 
United  BUtes  Mississippi  Canal  at  Keokuk,  la..  In  1893.  Each 
leaf  of  the  lock  gates  here  was  37  ft.  high  by  46  ft.  wide,  and 
weighed  40  tons,  and  the  leakage  of  the  bottom  10  ft.  was 
becoming  serious,  hence  the  neecT of  repairs.  The  only  avail- 
able time  of  the  year  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  frosts  in 
November,  when  iJie  building  of  a  colTerdam  with  gravel  and 
timber  would  have  been  dilScult.  It  was.  therefore,  deter. 
mined  to  build  the  dam  ot  timber  and  make  it  tight  with  can- 


Bart  ng  ashlar  walls  of  the  lock  ap- 
proBCU.  while  below  It  was  a  clear 
rock  bottom.  The  framing  waasuok 
by  loading  with  old  raits,  andplanka 
were  then  spiked  on  to  it.  For  this 
purpose  a  "shot-gun"  was  used, 
which  consisted  ot  a  fin.  pipe  with 
an  Iron  rod  working  on  It.  This  pipe 
and  rod  extended  above  the  suriface. 
while  below  It  was  brought  over  the 
Hpikea  to  be  driven  bv  a  diver.  The 
rod  was  then  struck  oy  a  hammer  at 
the  top.  A  canvas  sheet  was  then 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  dam ; 
IS-oe.  duck  was  used,  and  a  f-ln. 
iron  chain  was  sewn  along  the  lower 
edge  of  the  canvas  to  sink  It  into 
place.  Tlie  canvas  overlapped  the 
bottom  and  wing  walls  by  some 
inclies.  The  work  of  placing  the 
dam  took  about  five  days,  after 
which  the  lock  was  pumped  dry  In 
about  all  houra.  The  leakage  was 
inalgniflcant,  the  head  being  12  ft. 

Chineae  Rallroada,  —  The  first 
railroad  in  China  was  from  Shanghai 
to  Woosung,  a  dlslance  of  about  12 
miles.  _  Woosung  Is  the  bar  at  the 
mouth 'of  the  Whampoa  River,  and  - 
this  road  did  a  big  business  till  some 
of  the  Chinese  thought  it  was  Injur- 
ing their  luck,  and  the v  complained 
to  the  authorities.  The  oIBcials 
bought  the  road  at  a  high  price  from 
the  foreigners  who  own«l  it,  and 
threw  the  locomotive,  which  they 
said  coDtalaed  a  devil,  into  the  river. 
Some  of  (he  rails  arc  still  left,  and  tt 
may  be  that  the  road  will  be  again 
built  in  tbe  future.  One  thing  la  very  certain,  and  that  is  the 
moment  the  Cliincse  appreciate  that  they  can  make  and  run 
roads  of  their  own,  tbeir  superstition  will  nut  stand  in  the  way 
ot  making  them,  and  many  of  tlie  ofBcials  are  exi«iHmenting 
to  see  what  Ihev  can  do.  A  locomotive  hai  recently  l>een 
built  by  the  Chinese  machinists  at  tlic  Kiaguan  arsenal,  near 
Shanghai.    Steel  rails  are  also  rolled,  and  Ihe  mill  is  very  well 

Tliere  is  H  vast  deal  of  waste  now.  It  is  true,  and  this  will 
coniluue  aa  long  as  the  work  Is  done  by  the  ofUcials,  who  ex- 
pect 1«  get  a  big  living  out  of  their  stealings  ;  but  it  will  be 
dilltrenl  when  factories  of  Ihls  kind  are  started  as  private  en. 
lerpriKes.  Just  now  Ihe  cbiel  movements  In  the  direction  of 
railroads  are  from  tbe  government,  and  the  idea  Is  to  render 
China  impn-gnable  in  case  of  war.  This  is  Ihe  purpose  of  Ihe 
viceroy  ai  Hankow.  He  batt«  the  foreigners,  and  he  wants 
to  drive  them  out  ol  the  country.  He  is  using  them  to  build 
facturies,  and  he  has  a  cotton  mill  run  by  st4.'am  and  Dlied 
whh  modern  machinery,  which  is  one  ot  the  largest  In  the 
world.  It  contains  1,000  looms,  and  it  is  located  on  the  banks 
of  the  Yanglse.  in  the  city  of  Wuchang.  It  is  now  making 
money.  I  am  told,  and  it  in  profiting  off  Ihe  rise  in  foreign 
cottons  through  the  fall  In  the  value  ot  silver. 

Speaking  nfextravaganoe  in  railroad  building,  It  is  doubtful 
whether  tliere  has  ever  bt-en  ercctod  a  more  costly  plant  than 
that  which  Is  now  being  put  up  here  by  this  viceroy  (or  the 
building  ot  cars,  the  making  of  rails,  and  the  turning  out  ot 
a  full  equipment  for  the  line  which  is  at  some  future  time  to 
run  to  Peking.  The  works  are  being  put  up  by  Belgians  as 
foremen,  and  about  50  high-priced  men  are  now  employed 
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here4Mi  salaries,  Tbcy  are  lorated  at  tbo  fool  of  a  hfll  Jtut 
abore  tbe  moutb  of  tlio  Han  Itlver  and  a  sboit  ilUlance  back 
from  the  YaDgtxe  Klang. 

Tbere  Is  a  railroad  being  built  in  tlie  northern  pait  of  the 
empire,  and  tbe  regular  approprlatlOD  set  aside  for  this  baa 
been  ^,000,000  a  vuar.  This  nortliern  railway  fs  tbe  only 
working  road  in  Cbfna.  It  haa  been  pushed  rapidly  within 
Uio  past  year  or  so  toward  tbe  Manchurian  frontier,  and  was 
of  service  to  tbe  government  in  Ihe  recent  rebellion  there,  it 
Is  tor  the  purposes  of  defense  that  the  Cbinoee  will  build  rail- 
roads. 

This  northern  road  was  first  built  to  take  coal  from  tlie 
mines  to  tbe  Taku  forta  and  the  nara)  ships.  Five  years  ago 
It  was  only  about  80  milea  long.  It  lias  now  about  reached 
the  great  wall,  and  will  soon  penetrate  Mongolia. —ifol^ox 


AUTOMATIC  WATER-TANK. 


The  Automatic  Water -Tank  Company,  of  148  Liberty  Street, 
New  Yorlc,  have  placed  an  apparatus  upon  the  market  which 
Is  Intended  to  do  away  with  pumping  stations  for  railroad  ser- 
vice. Tlie  principal  advantages  claimed  for  the  apparatus  arc 
lliat  Its  first  cost  is  no  more  than  that  of  an  ordinary  pumping 
station,  and,  under  some  circumalances,  will  be  even  less,  and 
that  It  does  away  entirely  with  all  npctasily  for  attendance,  so 
that  the  wages  of  the  men  who  attend  these  stations  as  well  as 
tlie  fuel  consumed  In  the  bDllers  used  for  generating  steam  to 
drive  the  pumps  are  saved. 

The  general  system  by  wlilch  the  apparatus  works  is  that 
steam  Is  taken  from  the  boiler  of  the  loconiulive  and  carried 
to  the  top  of  a  lank  ailed  with  water,  pressing  down  upon  the 
surface  of  the  latter  and  forcing  it  up  through  a  pipe  leading 
from  liie  bottom  of  this  tank  Into  the  lender  of  tbe  locomotive. 
The  steam  which  then  fills  the  tank  is  allowed  to  condense  and 
thus  forms  a  Tacuum.  causing  the  water  to  rise  from  tlie  cis- 
tern to  fill  the  tauk  and  place  tiie  apparatus  ready  for  use  with 
Uie  next  euglne. 

A.t  a  recent  exhibltiun  of  the  apparatus  that  has  been  set  up 
In  Brojklya,  near  tbe  line  of  tlie  Long  Island  Railroad,  from 
tlie  time  the  steam  was  turned  Inio  the  lank  until  It  was  again 
filled  was  about  two  and  one  Iialf  minutes.  Details  of  the  ap- 
paratus have  been  .very  carefully  worked  out.  and  our  engrav- 
IngB  show  the  arrangements  uf  the  same.  The  side  elevation 
and  st'Clional  view  In  figs.  1  and  2  show  tbe  connection 
which  Is  made  at  the  tender  between  the  steam  pipe  leading  to 
Ihe  auloinatlc  water-tank  and  Ihe  pipe  from  the  engine.    It 


will  be  seen  that  the  pipe  leading  to  the  water-lank  hasa  notch 
on  the  lower  side  of  an  elbow,  the  top  surface  of  which  is 
fitted  Into  a  ball  ]otnt  at  the  bottom  ot  Ihe  flange,  over  tbe  top 
of  which  Ihe  steam  enters  from  the  boiler,  aa  s'iowd  In  the  side 
eleratluD. 

The  treadle,  which  is  ahown  In  tbe  release  position  In  dotted 
lines.  Is  arranged  so  that  It  has  a  cam  motion  passing  the  cen- 
ter with  a  stiff  gprine  over  the  top  which  holds  the  tank  pipe 
up  into  position  and  forms  the  steam  pipe  Joint.  The  valve  at 
the  lop  of  the  elbow  Is  then  opened  and  steam  admitted  to  Ihe 
wat«r  tank.  The  water  tank  is  located  below  tbe  surface  of 
the  track,  as  ahown  in  fig.  3.  It  is  recommended  by  the  com- 
pany that  there  be  nn  auxiliary  water-tank  above  the  surface, 
sucb  as  is  now  used,  in  order  that.  Incase  of  failure  or  leakage 
or  nece>.Blty  of  repalra  to  the  lower  tank,  tbo  upper  one  may 
serve  aa  a  storage  reservoir  from  which  engines  may  be  filled 
until  the  automatic  tank  Iibh  been  re- 
paired. Steam  enters  the  top  of  the 
automatic  lank  and  prcasea  the  water 
down  so  that  It  forces  up  through  the 
pipe  which  Is  ahown  in  dotted  lines, 
and  wliich  is  turned  in  the  ayphon 
coming  down  to  the  spout  leading  to 
tbe  engine.  Theee  underground  tanks 
liave  a  capacity  equal  to  that  of  the 
tender  to  be  filled.  When  the  lender 
is  full  the  steam  is  shut  off,  and  an  ar- 
rangement of  check  valves  causes  tbe 
water  in  the  stand  pipe  between  the 
,  tank  and  tbe  spout  to  dow  back  and 
be  sprayed  Into  the  top  of  the  auto- 
matic tank  rather  than  to  enter  It  by 
the  pipe  from  which  it  left.  It  thus 
forms  a  cooling  spray  which  con- 
denses the  steam,  producing  a  vacuum 
and  causing  the  water  to  riae  through 
the  stand  pipe  leading  down  to  the 
water  In  Um  cislem.  This  water  then 
fiowB  Into  the  automatic  tank,  and  al- 
ways rises  to  a  ceitain  predetermined 
height. 

When  the  tank  Is  made  and  fltst  set 
up,  steam  is  admitted  In  the  ordinaiy 
way,  and.  of  course,  there  being  no 
water  In  Ihe  tank,  it  simply  forces  the 
air  out  through  the  stand  pipes. 
After  a  lime  the  ateam  will  conaense, 
and  the  tank  lie  partially  filled  from 
the  cislem.  Then  the  second  appli- 
cation of  steam  forces  this  water  out, 
and  lis  return  through  the  stand  pi[>« 
causes  a  complete  condensation  ot  the 
ateam  and  filling  of  the  tank. 

Tbo  apparatus  has  been  succesa- 
f  ully  used  on  one  station  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Road  for  some  months,  and 
an  exhibition  station,  as  we  have  already  aaid,  Is  now  in  opera- 
tion In  Brooklyn  on  the  line  ol  the  Long  Island  Railroad. 


BAKER'S  SAFETY  VENT. 

In  tbe  well-known  Baker  car  heater  the  heat  of  the  fire  is 
conveyed  or  transmitted  to  the  Interior  of  the  car  liy  means  of 
tbe  circulation  of  water  around  the  fire  and  through  pipes  laid 
near  tbe  floor  of  the  car  and  extending  through  ita  whole 
lenglh.  In  order  to  keep  the  water  In  the  pipes  warm  they 
are  arranged  so  that  the  fire  will  cause  tbe  water  to  circulate 
through  them  and  around  the  fire  continuously  so  long  as  the 
latter  Is  kept  going.  During  this  process  there  Is  no  loss  of 
water  unless  It  Is  caused  by  leakage.  In  order  that  the  circu- 
lation should  be  maintained  it  is  essential  that  the  pipes  should 
be  completely  filled  with  water.  It  i«,  therefore,  important 
that  there  should  not  be  any  leakage  of  any  kind,  and  that 
neither  water  nor  ateam  should  be  allowed  to  escape  from  tbe 
heater  under  its  normal  condition.  But,  like  a  steam  boiler.  If 
the  heater  does  not  receive  the  attention  It  should  have.  It  is 
liable  to  be  overheated,  and  under  such  conditions  an  excessive 
pressure  may  be  produced  in  the  pipes,  which,  if  It  la  not  re- 
lieved, miiy  produce  an  explosion.  Por  this  reason,  and  to 
guard  against  such  contingencies,  some  means  must  be  pro- 
vided to  relieve  the  excessive  pressure  In  case  of  neglect  by 
thnse  who  have  the  care  of  the  apparatus.  All  ordinary  aafety 
valves  consist  of  a  number  ot  parls,  and  are  kept  tight  by 
some  sort  of  steam  joint,  and  are  therefore  liable  to  get  out  of 
ortler  and  to  leak.  Aa  a  safety  valve  Is  only  needed  In  cases 
of  emergency,  and  is  not  required  in  ordinary  service  of  a  car 
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liealcr,  U  it  is  at  all  complex  It  fa  liable  not  to  be  in  gooil  work- 
ing coaililloD  wbcD  tbe  emergency  arises.  BMidea,  any  leiik- 
,  ago.  tiowever  alight,  will  in  lum  reiluce  tlie  supply  of  water  In 
tlie  pipes,  which  wtli  interfere  wllli  llie  circdlatioo.  For  lliese 
reuHuiis— that  is,  In  onlur  to  provide  a  vent,  in  case  of  neglect 
of  ihe  lieater  aail  cniisetjiicnt  orerprossure  iti  tlic  plncs.'which 
would  have  no  liuliility  to  get  out  of  order  and  would  have  no 
leakage  wLulerer— Mr.  William  C.  Baker,  the  well-known  iu- 
venlor  of  the  car  lieater  which  bears  his  name,  has  designed 
what  he  calls  a  "  jolntless  safety  vent,"  which  Ib  shown  liy 
the  engravings  (figs.  1  anil  2).  the  former  being  an  external 
view  aa<l  the  latter  a  section,  Tliis  ia  simply  a  cup  sluiped 
canting  with  a  pipe  which  is  connected  to  the  heater  pipes 
Bcrewel  Into  the  lower  side,  and  a  llat  top,  A  B,  which  has  a 
groore,  c  t.  turned  in  the  under  side,  so  as  to  reduce  the  thick- 
ness of  Ihe  metal  forming  the  top  around  its  circumference. 
The  tliicknesB  of  the  melal  over  the  groove  is  left  just  suffi- 
cient to  resist  the  maximum  pressure  to  which  the  pipes  msy 
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be  safely  subjected.  When  It  exceeds  this  point  the  lop  Is 
blown  out,  which,  of  course,  relieved  the  pressure.  The  only 
damage  which  results  is  that  the  old  "  vent"  Is  destroyed  and 
must  be. removed  and  a  new  one  screwed  on  in  its  place. 

From  the  illustrations  it  will  !«  seen  that  it  is  almost  Impos- 
sible for  this  device  to  get  out  of  order  and  that  no  lenkaze  can 
ocpur  unless  by  the  fracture  of  the  lop  disk,  or,  as  Mr.  Baker 
expresses  il.  "  there  cannot  l)e  even  ii  single  drop  of  leak  from 
it  until  thedanger  point  la  reached,  when  something  must  give 
way,  and  ttiat  something  is  the  vent  disk.  No  greater  harm  la 
Involved  in  the  bursting  of  the  top  of  this  vent  than  the  srnall 
expense  and  the  feiv  minutes'  time  taken  In  screwing  on  an- 
other one,  which  may  be  done  by  hand." 

The  blowing  off  of  the  vent  disk  has  also  the  Hilvaotage  of 
being  a  record  of  the  careleasness  of  the  attendant,  whereas  any 
ordinary  safety  valve  might  blow  oil  repeatedly  and  leave  no 
sign  of  that  lact  after  it  was  closed  arain. 

This  device  was  designed  hy  Mr.  Baker  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection witli  his  car  heater,  but  it  may  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poaes  and  on  boilers  of  various  types  and  kinds, 

Tiie  address  of  the  inventor  and  manufacturer  is  14:)  Liberty 
Street,  N,  Y.       

THE  LESLIE  PATENT  LOCOMOTIVE  FIRE  KIN. 
DLER  FOR  KINDLING  LOCOMOTIVE  FIRES 
WITH  CRUDE  OIL  INSTEAD  OF  WOOD. 

The  apparatus  which  the  inventor  of  this  appliance  Iiaa  de- 
vised for  the  purpose  of  kindling  the  fires  in  locomotives  whh 
crude  oil  instead  of  wood  consists  of  a  suitable  storage  tank  in 
connection  with  Uie  engine  house  or  other  locality  where  firea 
must  be  kindled,  and  capable  of  holding  the  rei|ul8iic  i|uanifty 
of  oil  for  the  service  for  which  It  is  Intended.  A  small  tank 
or  auxiliurv  reservoir,  which  is  fed  from  the  storage  tank,  is 
also  provided,  and  suitable  globe  and  check  valves  are  located 
between  the  two  tanks,  the  former  being  intended  to  shut  off 
the  whole  supply  from  the  storage  tank  if  necessary,  and  the 
latter  to  feed  the  required  quantity  of  oil  to  the  ^^uxillary  rea- 

An  ordinary  air  pump,  which  supplies  air  to  a  storage  reser- 
voir at  a  pressure  of  60  or  70  lbs.  for  shop  purposes,  can  be 
utilized  to  supply  sufQcieot  air  for  the  kindler  through  a  pipe 
connected  with  said  storage  reservoir  and  entering  a  locker 
suitably  located  iu  the  round  house.  In  this  locker  an  air 
pressure  regulator  reduces  the  pressure  to  about  20  lbs.,  and 
the  main  air  pressure  pipe  extends  from  liiere  round  the  house 
over  each  stall  ;  a  smaller  air  service  pipe  enters  tlie  auxiliary 
restTvoir,  and  passing  through  the  locker,  extends,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  main  air  pressure  pipe,  round  the  house,  and 
is  connected  with  tlie  latter  by  suitable  branch  pipes  and  the 
intermediary  of  a  lock  combination  valve  over  each  stall.  An 
oil  service  pipe  emerges  from  the  auxiliary  reservoir,  and  pass- 
iitg  also  through  the  locker,  follows  the  same  course  as  the 
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ibove  the  Btails— the 
latter  is  so  tocatetl  as  to  be  convcnieully  unlocked  and  opened 
from  the  engine.  The  whole  supply  ot  air  and  oil  to  these 
pipes  Is  controlled  by  suitable  valves  placed  in  the  locker  be- 
fore mentioned,  in  whicli  also  are  locBted  the  gauges,  all  being 
placed  umier  lock  and  key  :  in  this  ..■ay  the  absolute  control 
of  Ihe  whole  system  is  in  the  charge  of  one  person  ;  and  when 
the  system  is  opencii  to  service  the  control  of  the  supply  to 
each  stall  is  governed  by  tls  respective  lock  comblnatiou  or 
regulating  valve. 

When  a  Zm  is  to  be  kindled,  sufficient  coal  is  thrown  into 
the  fire-box  lo  cover  the  grate  thoroughly  :  a  light  and  easily 
handled  burner,  with  two  small  hose  attached  for  air  anil  oil, 
is  connected  by  suitable  hose  couplings  to  the  lock  combina- 
tion valve  ;  after  the  burner  has  1>ccn  connected  by  unlocking 
and  opening  the  combination  valve,  tile  oil  is  brought  Into  tjie 
house  automatically  and  the  air  and  oil  aimultaneously  admitted 
to  the  burner.  A  small  piece  of  greasy  waste  Is  then  lighted 
and  thrown  Into  the  lire-box  on  top  of  the  coal  ;  the  air  and 
oil  are  then  turned  on  to  tlie  burner  by  their  respective  valves, 
the  necessary  iiuantily  of  oil  only  l>cing  fed  automatically, 
making  il  impossible  to  injure  tiie  n  re -box  sheets  cither  through 
carelessness  or  otherwise.  Wlieo  the  fire  has  been  kindled  br 
the  closing  of  the  lock  combinrtlon  valve,  the  supply  ol  air 
and  oil  Is  shut  oS  simultaneously  and  the  oil  remaining  in  the 
pipe  is  automatically  returned  to  tlie  auxiliary  tank,  after 
which  the  burner  is  disconnected. 

The  storage  and  auxiliarv  tanks  are  buried  In  the  ground 
outside  of  the  buildings  ana  below  the  frost  line,  fully  protect- 
ing the  oil  not  onl^  from  fire,  but  also  from  all  kinds  of  weather, 
'knd  at  the  same  time  economizing  space.  The  location  of  the 
pipes  over  the  stalls,  where  they  are  entirely  out  of  the  way, 


the  stalls,  securely  locked,  so  that  persons  parsing  through 
the  round  house  cannot  Interfere  or  tamper  with  them,  even 
the  safety  and  accuracy  in  kindling  Sri-s  with  this  device  arc 
not  dependent  upon  the  operator,  but  are  due  to  Ihe  fact  that 
those  parts  which  have  to  be  manipulated  by  him  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  they  are  either  automatically  adjusted  or  it  Is  com- 
pulsory for  him  to  adjust  them  properly  lo  enable  him  to  do 
the  work,  in  this  way  protecting  the  property  from  all  risks 
through  carelessness  or  otherwise. 

The  success  of  this  device,  it  is  claimed,  has  been  fully  es- 
tablished by  actual  use  in  kindling  many  thousands  of  fires  on 
several  important  railroad  lines  where  it  has  been  adopted, 
and  has  attracted  much  attention  on  account  of  Its  cheapness, 
convenience  and  the  great  saving  whicli  has  been  eSectetl 
through  itslTse.  It  bus  lieen  shown  that  to  kindle  a  lire  only 
\i  galls,  of  oil  is  reiiuired  to  do  what  takes  one-eigiith  of  a 
cord  of  wood,  and  that  as  much  or  more  steam  wiR  be  gen- 
crated  by  the  oil  aa  by  the  wood.  One  car-load  ot  oil.  =  C.OOO 
galls.,  wilt  kindle  as  many  tires  as  71  carloads  of  wood,  =  500 
cords.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  transporting,  handling, 
sawing  and  storing  the  woml  and  oil  Is  saved  by  the  iise  of  the 
latter.  Less  space  is  occupied  by  the  appliances  and  the  male- 
rial  fur  kindling  with  oil  than  is  needed  for  the  wood.  Oil  la 
always  eiiually  elflctenl  at  all   times,  whereas  wood,  if  It  is 

Srcen  or  wet,  will  not  kindle  readily.  In  cases  of  emergency 
luminating  or  lubricating  oil  may  bt  used.  Wood  is  more 
liable  to  lie  stolen,  there  is  more  risk  of  fire  when  it  is  used, 
and  as  a  larger  number  of  cars  are  rcuuircd  to  transport  il,  the 
danger  of  wreckage  is  greater.  KIndlioE  flreswitliuilia  there- 
fore cheaper,  the  appliances  are  simpler,  more  convenieot, 
cleaner  ;  much  time  is  savod  in  kiadllng  fires  and  getting  up 
Bicam.  no  wood  sparks,  which  are  very  liable  lo  start  hres,  are 
thrown  from  the  chimney,  the  aonoyaoce  and  delay  connected 
with  the  supply  of  wood  is  avoided. 

Tests  made  ou  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  it  Pacific  Railroad  in 
kindling  II  res  withooe-eighth  of  a  cord  of  wood  and  Hgalls.  of  oil 
showed  ttint  there  Wasa  very  material  saving  ot  time  in  kindling 
tlie  tire  and  gelling  up  steam  with  oil  compared  with  wood. 
The  cost  o(  one-eigulh  of  a  cord  of  wood  is  3Ui  cents,  while  H 
galls,  of  oil  at  1.71  cents  per  gallon  costs  only  3  564  cents,  so 
that  the  saving  is  apparent.  The  average  ipianlity  of  oil  used 
to  kindle  over  a  thousand  firea  was  only  1.31  galls.,  and  the 
cost  2.34  cents.  In  the  month  of  May  the  average  cost  on 
the  Burlington.  Cedar  Itapids  &  Northern  Itailroail  was  just  3 
cents.  In  June  it  was  l,7Sccnt8,  With  a  little  experience  with 
the  apparatus  the  amount  of  oil  consumed  lo  kindle  each  fire 
wiia  reduced  to  less  than  3  ipiarts  ami  the  cost  was  reduced  lo 
about  IJi  cents.  This  apparatus  is  destined  to  work  a  revolu- 
tion iu  the  melliod  of  kindling  fires  in  locomotives,  and  will 
largely  retluce  tlie  cost,  tlie  lime  consumed,  and  add  to  the 
convenience  of  starling  iires  and  getting  up  steam. 

Tlie  various  patents  on  this  device  are  owned  by  Mr,  J,  S. 
Leslie,  ot  Paterson,  N.  J, 
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designed     . 

lisbmeat.  The  eoKine  has  now  been  working  for  sever^ 
months  on  Ihe  road  and  is  giving  lery  good  satistactlon,  aa 
the  relative  coal  saving  effecled  In  its  performances  as  compared 
with  the  other  engines  reported  in  our  A-ptll  issue  would  Indi- 
cate. The  eDgtiiv\agB  01  tlie  side  elevation  in  outline  and  tbe 
reprodnctioD  of  the  photograph  give  a  very  clear  Idoa  of  Ihe 
ftppekmoce  and  couatructloD  of  the  englDc,  and  tbe  following 
■re  amoDg  ila  priDclpal  dlmen^oos  ; 


Kind  of  rueliiMd 

Gau'notroad 

Tatd  walRhi  of  locomotlvo  Ib  worklnc  ardor. 

two  men,  Irsm  «■!■  wllh  two  KWigH  of  wltci 
Tot4l  wcisbt  on  driTlng-wheel*  (•bout) 

"      whwibufl W    W- 

IHatanea  bstwHn  csatarof  tioalindbackdrldng-nheela.ll'    lO* 


..141.4001b 


In|[da  lapof  L.P.  slide  T>1v« 

•'   "ll.P.     '■         "      

OiitiIdeUparr..P.  ilidiTtlvs 

■'        "    "H.P.     "        ■'      

Leador>llda  viIt«LP.  Id  tull*trok« 

"     ■■     "        "      H.P.  ■■     ■■       "        ..  ... 
Diameter  or  drlTlDE-whaelioutilds  or  tirM... 


I- A 


]rlvlng-ule  JaDrnBl.' diameter  and  lengtb...  g-      x  ftK' 

iile  JoumalB.  diameter  and  leoKth ... .        "."&H'  X  l(r 
:rank-pln  Jonmali.  diameter  and  length,  ID- 

:raiik  pin  jonrnale.dlamBteiBUdlaiutih,  outer .EK'  X  tii' 
u-rodjoamala.  dlunerer  and  len^h, 4' x  4' 


Length  of  drtiliig-iprlngi,  msatiUi 

orbanran 

J}»«ripllon  of  bolLcr 

Inside  dlamaiar  of  tmallmt  bollei 

Malorial  of  barrel  of  boiler 

TblckDBH  of  platei  in  barrel  of  b( 
Elndafhoiliontalaeama 


..Bdpdra. 

...Steal. 

"^>iMb1fl-rlT«l«d 

4  DODbla-rlTeted 

..Lap-waldedlran. 
..«f 
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n  canter  of  main  drlrlng-wtiaeli  to  canlar 
»  from  center  of  main  drlili^-wheela  10  Cfnier 


Tnnefena  dlttance  From  the  center  ot  odc  crlfcder  I 

center  of  Ihe  other.  ^^..... 

DUmetar  of  I.. P.  cjllDdet  aod  alroke  of  pitton 

BoriaoDtal  thlckneai  of  plalou  oni  platon-bead  ani 

lower  plate 

Kind  of  platen  pachlng,  H.P 


SlaeofataamL.P.  pnri W  X  IS' 

■    H.P.   ■■  arxtx' 

"    "eibanatL.P.  " S»- X  ))>«' 

H.P."  m-xs^i' 

QraatPrt  Iraral  of  L.P.allde  Valve W 


Diameter  nftnbei.ontPldo. T 

Distance  between  center  of  mbea tfi' 

Lennb  of  iDbea  over  tnba  plalaa IS*  !«»' 

■■       '■  flra-boi 8'  11(1' 

Widih   •■       '• V61t- 

Depth    •'       "       S'lM'toS 

Water  space,  side  of  flre-boi 8)4" 

'■      front  of  Ura-boji'"' "."..'.  V.V.'.'.V.V!.' !!."!!'.'         4" 

arlalot  uotaideabellof  flre-hox.. Camegieel) 

Tbichneae  at  plslee  of  nniaide  abell  of  dre-boi A' 

Material  nflneldellro-box Canwgle  at 

~  ■  iknaaa  of  platea  Inald* M' 

■•  "       "     back  end  of  Sre-boi H' 

"         ■■   crown-plate K' 

Maierlal  of  labe-nlatea  Camecle  si 

Tblckncfiof  fmnt  inbe-plstea M' 

"  "  back  Inba-platea U" 

XTm™""'" t^ssr:; 
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Width  of  opoulag  Iwtweeii  bare<oi 
HutlsK  aurfice  Id  dro -box 


KiDd  or  blue  DOEile 
Dlinietcr  of  blut  ni 
SDAllwtlngldedUii 


...Slaele. 


::»■.:" 


WatercapicliT  or  tuDkllD  gallant  or  181  cu.  Id.) .4,(100  iialla. 

Toi»l  wliMii-bu*  of  engine  and  wnder W  IW 

lenRlli  or  eagiae  and  tender  over  ill W  <J<- 

Ttiroi"'  oleecentti™ 5ji' 

llThe  iDlerceptlng  valve,  as  we  have  already  said,  was 
signed  bj  Mr.  Mellia.  and  its  construction  is  very  clee 
shown  b;  the  engravings  which  we  present,  inwlilcli  ttie  v: 


move  the  sleeve  L  to  the  left,  cutting  off  Bieam  from  port  C, 
aud  Ihus  equalizing  the  work  In  both  cylinders.  After,  say, 
one  and  a  half  revolutions,  the  pressure  accumulates  In  tbe  rC' 
ceiver  ^and  moves  the  viilve  Vu>  the  left,  carrying  the  fileeve 
with  It  :  when,  the  steam  being  permanently  cut  oaatC,  there 
Is  a  straight  connection  between  the  two  cylinders.  In  stort- 
ing oa  grades,  or  when  exerting  maximum  power,  the  engineer 
can  move  the  three-wsy  cock  in  the  cab,  letting  tfoiler  steam 
behind  the  piston  on  the  emergency  valve  JI  and  holding  it 
open  against  its  spring.  This  exhausts  the  small  cavity  J  in 
which  the  pressure  h  equalized  with  the  receiver  through  holea 
in  the  valve  V,  and  then  the  valves  Kand  L  move  instantly  to 
tbe  right,  assisted  by  steam  pressure  on  the  shoulder  S.  Tlie 
high- pressure  cylinder  has  now  a  separate  exhaust,  and  the 
low-pressure  cylinder  gets  its  steam  direct  from  tbe  boiler 
through  the  port  A  and  reducing  valve  L.  Except  when 
working  simple  tbe  valves  act  entirely  automatically.    Tbe 
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ous  potiitions  which  it  ucciipits  while  in  service  are  repre- 

Fig.  1  shows  tlie  position  starling  Hutomalicslly  ;  lig.  2  ihe 
starting  position  at  the  maximum  pressure  in  the  low -pressure 
ateam  chest  ;  fig.  3  when  working  compound,  and  fig.  4  (be 
position  when  working  as  a  simple  engine. 

The  drawings  show  sections  through  the  low-pressure  cylin- 
der saddle  wiih  tbe  valves  In  their  various  relative  poaiiions. 
Tbe  bigb- pressure  cylinder  exhausts  into  the  receiver,  whicb 
is  placed  Inskle  the  smoke-box  and  opens  into  the  chamber  F. 
Tbe  inlerecptln^  valve,  as  shown  at  V  in  the  several  views, 
has  H  piston  on  its  forward  end  wliich  acts  it)  Its  cylinder  as  an 
air  dasl)-pot,  to  prevent  any  slamming  of  the  valve.  Around 
the  stem  ot  this  valve  Is  a  sleeve,  L,  which  has  an  axial  move- 
ment on  the  stem,  aud  acts  as  an  admlSKion  and  reducing  valve 
to  tl)e  low-pressure  cylinder  when  starting  and  when  working 
simple.  Valve  His  a  plain  winged  valve  with  a  piston  on  its  rear 
end,  and  Is  called  the  emergency  valve,  as  by  its  use  tl)e 
gineer  can  ot  will  operate  as  a  simple  engine.  When  aiartl  „. 
steam  from  (be  boiler  goes  to  the  high -pressure  cylinder  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  also  to  (he  port  t' Ibrougii  a  2-id,  eleam  pine 
connected  to  tbe  dry  pipe.  Tbero  is  (lien  no  pressure  in  the 
receiver  F.  and  the  pressure  on  tbe  shoulder  B  of  the  sleeve  L 
(Bg.  2)  moves  tiie  sleeve  and  valve  V  In  the  right,  closing  tlic 
receiver  and  letting  steam  past  the  shoulder  ff  into  the  low- 
pressure  valve  cliest  O. 

Now,  since  the  area  of  the  end  B  of  the  sleeve  L  is,  say, 
twice  that  ot   the  shoulder  A'.  Iinlf  of  the  boiler  pres-iure  will 


Owing  to  the  small  area  ot  port:  (7  and  the  contracted  ex- 
haust through  //,  the  engine  develops  less  power  as  a  simple 
engine  than  as  a  compound  at  a  speed  of  over,  say,  0  miles 
nu  hour,  and  thus  the  runner  Is  compelled  to  work  compound. 

Should  either  side  break  down,  the  emergency  valve  can  be 
opened  and  the  engine  brought  in  on  one  siae  like  an  ordinary 
engine. 

To  recapitulate  :  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  in  Bg,  1,  where 
tlie  engine  Is  slujply  started  by  opening  the  throttle,  steam 
enters  the  low-pressure  eylindnr  from  the  dry  pipe  through  tlie 
2.in  pipe  A,  the  passage  B,  and  passes  by  the  opening  made 
liy  the  sleeve  L  Into  the  steam  passage  to  the  low-pressure  cyl- 
inder. Meanwhile,  the  high-pressure  cylinder  Is  exbatiatlDg 
into  the  receiver  aud  raising  the  pressure  there  and  in  \& 
chamber  J.  As  soon  oa  the  pressure  in  the  low-pressure  steam- 
chest  is  one-half  of  that  in  the  dry  pipe,  tlie  pressure  against 
the  sleeve  L  at  B  pushes  it-back  into  Ihe  position  shown  in 
fig.  2.  This,  of  course,  is  only  temporary,  because  the  moment 
steam  is  admitted  again  Into  the  low-pressure  cylinder  press- 
ure  is  raducul  in  tbe  cban)ber  0  and  the  sleeve  moves  back  to 
its  position  of  fig.  1.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  receiver  press- 
ure and  that  in  tbe  chamber  (/  rises  so  as  to  be  slightly  In  ex- 
cess ot  that  in  the  passage  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder  O,  Ihe 
whole  Intercepting  valve  Is  thrown  back  into  tbe  position  of 
Gg-  3,  and  at  Uiat  point  live  steam,  entering  ot  A,  is  cut  off  by 
the  sleeve  /.  and  tbe  exhaust  steam  passesdirectfrom  the  bigh- 
presBure  cylinder  through  the  receiver  into  the  low-pressure 
steam-chest,  as  shown  in  fig,  '.i. 
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When  the  engine  is  to  be  worked  as  a  simple  engine,  as  has 
already  been  said,  the  valve  is  motred  into  the  position  of  fig. 
4  ;  steam  then  enters  at  A,  passes  through  C  around  the  open- 
ias  at  L  into  the  low  pressure  cylinder.  The  exhaust  from  the 
high  pressure  cylinder  passes  through  the  receiver  around  the 
dash  pot  piston  of  the  main  valve  through  the  chamber  J, 
passes  the  valve  11  and  out  into  the  main  exhaust  by  way  of 
the  emergency  exhaust,  as  marked.  The  action  of  the  engine 
is  very  clearly  shown  by  the  two  sets  of  Indicator  cards  which 
we  publish.  One  of  them  is  taken  at  the  speed  of  8.1  miles  per 
hour,  and  the  other  at  42.38  miles  per  hour.  In  the  first  the 
lever  was  down  in  the  corner,  the  steam  pressure  170  lbs.,  the 
engine  making  50  revolutions  per  minute.  The  mean  effective 
pressure  in  the  high- pressure  cylinder  is  found  to  be  114  lbs.  ; 
in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  it  is  48  lbs.  The  H.P.  developed 
was  196  in  the  high-pressure  and  205  in  the  low-pressure  cylin- 
der, making  r\  total  of  401,  thus  showing  that  the  equalization 
of  work  done  by  the  two  cvlinders  is  practically  perfect,  the 
actual  variation  being  less  than  5  per  cent. 


riveter.  The  iron  sheets  used  in  the  construction  of  the  boiler 
have  a  tensile  strength  of  51,260  lbs.  per  square  inch,  with  a 
minimum  elongation  of  18  per  cent.  At  a  service  pressure  of 
180  lbs.  per  square  inch  these  sheets  are  subjected  to  a  strain 
of  7,100  lbs.  in  the  full  and  9,700  lbs.  at  the  riveted  joints. 

The  thickne&s  of  the  tube  sheets  is  1  in.,  and  while  the 
crown  sheets  is  f  in.  and  the  side  sheets  f  in.,  the  outside  shell 
of  the  fire-box  is  .7  in.  thick,  and  is  connected  to  the  crown- 
sheet  by  stay-bolts  riveted  to  the  outside  and  provided  with 
nuts  under  the  crown  sheet ;  the  two  rows  of  stay-bolts 
alongside^  of  the  tube-sheet  are  so  arranged  as  to  permit  a  free 
expansion.    The  tubes  are  of  iron,  and  the  fire-box  is  provided 
with  an  arch  as  well  as  a  deflector  above  the  door,  which  is 
furnished  with  openings  allowing  air  to  be  admitted  into  th^ 
fire- box.    The  grate  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  is  inclined 
toward  the  front  end.    Two  safety-valves  4.88  in.  in  diameter 
are  located  over  the  fire-box.     The  dry-pipe  is  in  a  dome 
placed  on  the  second  sheet  of  the  shell,  and  the  throttle-valve 
is  a  double  valve.    The  smoke-box  is  provided  with  a  spark- 
arrester  and  has  a  length 
of  3  ft.  11^  in.,  and  is  pro- 
vided vnth  Adams's  vor- 
tex blast- pipe.  The  frames 
are    composed    of    four 
sheets  of  steel  1  in.  thick 
rigidly  stayed  together  by 
means  of  transverse  plates. 
The  spacing  of  the  sheets 
of  the  frame  is  less  at  the 
front  end  than  at  the  back, 
the  diiSerenoe  being  2f  in., 
thus  permitting  a  lateral 
movement  of  the  bogie ; 
this  latter  is  arranged  as  in 
the  engines  of  the  South- 
eastern Railwav  of  Eng- 
land.   The  boiler  rests  on 
two  coupled  axles  at  the 
back  by  means   of   two 
lateral   equalizing   levers 
outside  the  frames.    The 
Walschaert   valve-motion 
is  used.    The  locomotive 
is  provided  with  the  ne- 
cessary    apparatus     for 
heating  cars  with  steam  ; 

___^__-^_______^_— «-_«^         *    Petri  steam   indicator 

■  placed  over  the  running 
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Nathan  oilers  are  used  for 


CARDS  N9I. 

8./  MfLES    PER    HOUR 


CARDS    N93. 

42.38  MILES    PER   HOUR 


In  the  other  cards  where  the  speed  was  higher  the  boiler 
pressure  was  155  lbs.,  the  cut-off  was  at  15  in.,  aud  the 
engine  was  making  260  revolutions  per  minute,  with  a  mean 
effective  pressure  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder  of  64  lbs.  and 
26  lbs.  in  the  low  pressure,  developing  a  U.P.  of  572  and  578  lbs. 
in  the  high  and  low-pressure  cylinders  respectively,  making  a 
total  of  1,150  H.P.  The  variation  here,  it  will  be  seen,  was 
only  6  H.P.,  which  amounts  to  a  trifie  over  1  per  cent.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  saving  of  fuel  reported  in  connection 
with  the  performances  of  this  locomotive,  which  runs  from  80 
to  35  per  cent.,  according  to  the  published  reports.  The  details 
of  the  tests  by  which  this  saving  has  been  effected  are  not  at 
hand,  and  it  is  Uierefore  impossible  for  us  to  make  an  analysis 
of  them  to  determine  wtiether  the  whole  or  only  a  part  of  the 
actual  saving  was  due  to  the  compound  principle. 


SOME    ENGINES   OF   THE   GERMAN    RAILWAY 

UNION. 


Tub  last  supplement  of  the  Organ,  which  appeared  in  1893, 
contained  a  description  of  a  numr>er  of  types  of  locomotives, 
passenger  and  freight  cars  which  have  been  put  into  service 
during  recent  years  on  the  different  lines  of  the  German  Ilail- 
way  Union.  We  select  from  this  work,  which  contains  a 
large  number  of  interesting  reports,  a  description  of  three 
express  engines,  two  of  which  differ  from  types  which  are  in 
general  use. 

Express  Loeofnotize  for  tJie  Bavurvin  State  liailicai/s. — Tbese 
locomotives,  fig  1,  were  built  by  Mafci,  of  Munich,  in  1891, 
for  four  wheels  coupled  at  the  back  with  a  bogie  truck  in 
front.  The  cylinders  and  steam-chests  are  out.<;ide  the  frames, 
and  the  distance  from  center  to  center  is  6  ft.  8  in.  The  boiler 
is  of  iron  and  the  fire  box  of  copper.  The  shell  is  formed  of 
tiiree  sheets  with  an  average  diameter  of  4  ft.  7  in.  and  a 
thickness  of  .6  in.  Thr>  transverse  and  longitudinal  seams  are 
double  riveted,  which  was  done  with  a  TwcildcU  hydraulic 


lubricating  the  cylinders  and  valves.  The  tender  has  three 
axles  and  carries  27,120  lbs.  of  water  and  6  tons  of  coal.  In 
addition  to  the  Westinghouse  brake  it  is  also  provided  with 
the  Exeter  brake.  The  tender  wheels  have  a  diameter  of 
8  ft.  2f  in.  The  brake-shoes  work  on  each  side  of  the  six 
wheels.  The  weight  of  the  tender,  empty  is  18  tons,  and  in 
service  it  is  32  tons.  The  total  wheel-base  is  10  ft.  10  in. 
The  principal  dimensions  of  the  engine  are  as  follows  : 


5" 

0- 
1- 

m- 

13i- 
1*4" 
9H' 


Diameter  of  cyUnders 1' 

Stroke  of  pistons 9f 

DUmoter  of  driving-wheels O' 

**        "    truck  wheclH *. 8' 

Center  to  center  of  tmrk-wbcclH T 

*      "driving-wheels 8' 

ToinI  wheel  Iwse  of  engine 21' 

Outside  diameter  of  tabes 

Inside  •*         "      *'    

Length  of  tubes 18' 

Number     "        218 

Heating  surface  in  tnhes 1,S0K>^  sq.  ft. 

•*  •'         »' flre-box 106}^ 

Total  heating  surface » 1.415        ** 

Oraiearea 2».68 

Boiler  prewnrc 180  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Wi'ight  in  working  order  on  front  axle 2S.tft2lbH. 

"      •'         "  '       *'    second  axlu    84,650    ' 

'»      "         '*  "      '*    Ihird       •*     30,870 

*'      ♦'         "  *'      ••    fourth     "     80,8T0 

ToUlweight 108,542 

*•       on  drivers 61,740 


it 


It 


Express  Locomotive  wit?i  I.entz  Boilei\  for  the  Left  Bank  Mail- 
ways  of  the  i2Aiw6.— This  locomotive,  fig.  2,  was  built  in  1892 
by  the  Ilohenxollern  Worlcs,  at  Dtlsseldorf.  It  has  four 
wheels  coupled  at  the  baclL  with  a  bogie  in  front.  There  are 
outside  cylinders  placed  horizontally  in  the  transverse  center 
line  of  the  bogie.  Outside  valve  gearing  of  the  Joy  system  is 
used. 

The  frames  are  formed  of  two  plates  1  in.  thick  stayed  to- 
gether by  transverse  plates,  and  along  tlie  whole  length  of  the 
frames  by  a  horizontal  sliect  riveted  along  the  center  of  tie 
main  frame  pieces. 
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The  boiler  rests  at  the  front  end  upon  a  bogie  like  that  used 
upon  the  Italian  express  locomotives  of  the  Mediterranean 
Railway.  The  pivot  and  the  piston  which  rests  upon  it  are 
of  cast  steel ;  spiral  springs  are  used  placed  on  outside  of  the 
bogie,  and  which  resist  a  forward  motion  of  the  engine,  yet 
the  inclined  equalizers  permitting  a  lateral  movement  of  the 
bogie.  These  equalizers  are  arranged  so  as  to  take  up  the 
movement  and  lateral  pressure  which  result  when  there  is  no 
play  between  the  rail  and  the  flange  of  the  wheel. 

On  roads  of  lateral  movement.  Lateral  preaaare. 

84280  ft.  H  in.  108  Iba. 

964  "  1  ft.  2.778   "■ 

690  "  1  ft  8  In.  4,482   " 

• 

The  boiler  is  formed  of  three  sheets  .7  in.  thick.  The  center 
one  is  cylindrical  with  a  diameter  of  5  ft.  4f  in.  The  front 
and  back  ones  are  conical,  with  a  diameter  at  the  extreme  ends 
of  4  ft.  1  in.  and  4  ft.  1|  in. ;  the  back  is,  furthermore,  inclined 
to  .the  center  line  of  the  boiler.  There  are  no  longitudinal 
seamsy  the  sheets  bein^  welded.  The  smoke-box  is  fastened 
to  the  frame,  and  the  boiler  rests  at  the  back  end  upon  two 
lateral  bars  fastened  to  the  frames.  A  pivot  placed  in  the 
center  below  the  fire-box  resists  all  movement  of  the  boiler. 
The  corrugated  fire-box,  which  occupies  the  back  sheet  and 
the  greater  part  of  that  in  front  of  it,  has  an  inside  diameter 
of  8  ft.  li  in.  and  an  outside  diameter  of  8  ft.  Hi  in.     The 

ftate  is  horizontal  and  in  two  parts  ;  its  length  is  6  ft.  10  in. 
t  rests  at  the  front  end  upon  a  stay  of  cast  iron  surrounded 
by  fire-brick,  and  in  front  of  this  stay  is  the  combustion  cham- 
ber where  the  gases  are  burned.  The  fire-box  tube-sheet  car- 
ries the  whole  strain  of  the  expansion  of  the  fire-box  and  the 
tubes  ;  it  is  only  ^  in.  thick.  The  tender  carries  8,960  galls, 
of  water  and  5  tons  of  coal. 
The  principal  dimensions  of  the  engine  are  as  follows  : 

Diameter  of  cylinders 1'     5' 

Stroke  of  piPtnna 2'     0* 

Diameter  of  drlvinfj^-wheels 6'     5^' 

"        "    trnck-wheelB  8'     2H' 

Center  to  center  of  truck- wheels »'     6K' 

"     "       "       **  driTlng-wheels 7'   10V6' 

Total  wheel  base 21'     5J<' 

Oataide  diameter  of  tabes 1.8' 

Inside         *'        '*     "    1.8' 

Length  of  tabes 9'     6' 

Number    •*        ^ 241 

Heatiag  surface  of  tubes  1.008  sq.  ft. 

"  "        *•  flre-box 119 

Total  heatiag  surface 1.122     " 

Oratearea 21J^      " 

Boiler  pressure 210  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Weight  in  working  order,  front  axle 28,700  lbs. 

^*      **        •*  "      serondaxle 23,700   " 

"      *•        "  *•      third  axle  ;...     .    88,070   " 

"      *•         **  "      fourth"  88,070" 

Totalwoigfat 118,540   " 

**       "      ondriyers 66,140   " 

Weight  when  empty 100,212  " 

Express  Loeomotive  for  the  WUrtemberg  8  ate  Railways.— • 
This  locomotive,  built  by  the  Society  Cockerill,  of  Seraing,  in 
1892,  is  intended  to  haul  trains  weighing  150  tons  up  continu- 
ous grades  of  10  per  cent,  at  a  speed  of  37  miles  per  hour. 

The  frames  are  inside  and  the  engine  rests  upon  the  two 
coupled  driving-axles,  which  are  placed  between  two  carrying- 
axles,  one  of  which  is  at  the  front  and  the  other  at  the  back 
beneath  the  fire-box.  These  two  latter  axles  are  radial,  so 
that  the  engines  can  run  over  curves  of  490  ft.  radius.  Fig.  3 
allows  the  arrangement  which  permits  this  radial  axle  ;  a  con- 
necting-rod a  is  attached  to  each  axle  at  the  points  b  and  c  by 
vertical  levers  dg  and  0/,  which  turn  about  the  fixed  points 
d.find  e  ;  one  Toa,fg,  is  fastened  to  the  back  end  of  each  of 
these  back  levers,  and  when  one*  of  the  axles  becomes  radial 
its  conjugate  takes  the  same  position.  The  same  arrangement 
exists  on  each  side  of  the  engine.  The  connection  gf\s  pro- 
longed to  o,  where  it  is  fastened  to  the  lever  opm  ;  this  lever 
is  fastened  at  m  to  a  horizontal  equalizing  lever  m  I  n,  which 
turns  about  the  fixed  point  I  while  its  end  is  fastened  to  the 
tender.  It  thus  assumes  an  oblique  position  relatively  to  the 
locomotive  ;  the  equalizing  lever  turns  about  the  point  I,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  position  taken  by  the  points  m  m,  the 
axles  assume  a  radial  position. 

The  boiler  is  of  mild  steel,  having  the  maximum  resistance 
of  64,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  and  a  minimum  resistance  of 
54,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  with  an  elongation  of  25  per  cent., 
and  has  been  calculated  for  a  workino:  pressure  of  225  lbs. 
per  square  inch  *,  it  has  been  tested,  to  255  lbs.,  but  in  regular 
service  the  pressure  is  only  180  lbs.  The  crown-sheet  is 
strengthened  with  stay-bolls.  The  boiler  is  prolonged  at  the 
front  end  by  a  smoke-box  having  a  length  of  6  ft.  The  en- 
gine has  three  cylinders  of  the  same  diameter,  which  can  be 
made  to  work  eitlier  compound  or  in  the  onlinary  way.  For 
this  purpose  a  steam-chest  receiving  the  steam  directly  from 


the  boiler  is  placed  above  the  center 'cylinder.  According  to 
the  position  occupied  by  a  valve  placed  in  this  box,  the  steam 
from  the  boiler  enters  the  second  cylinder,  and  thence  through 
an  intermediate  receiver  it  passes  into  the  side  cylinders, 
where  it  expands  and  finally  escapes  through  the  exhaust.  By 
reversing  the  position  of  the  valve  in  this  distributing  chest 
the  steam  from  the  boiler  enters  the  intermediate  receiver 
directly,  and  thence  passes  into  each  of  the  lateral  cylinders 
and  also  into  the  center  cylinder,  whence  it  escapes  into  the 
atmosphere ;  the  locomotive  is  then  working  as  a  non-com- 
pound. ^  For  the  sake  of  obtaining  an  equal  amount  of  work 
in  the  side  cylinders  while  working  compound,  a  valve  which 
prevents  the  pressure  in  the  outside  cylinders  from  exceeding 
half  of  that  of  the  center  cylinder  is  used.  The  side  cylinders 
are  outside  and  are  provided  with  Allen  valves ;  the  center 
cylinder  has  a  Walschaert  valve  gear ;  the  three  cylinders 
drive  the  same  axle,  which  is  the  forward  driving-axle.  The 
following  are  the  principal  dimensions  : 

Diameter  of  cylind<*TB V     4J<" 

Stroke  of  pistons V    10" 

Diameter  of  driving-wheels 5'     ft' 

**        "    truck  wheels 8'     5' 

Distance  from  center  to  center  of  driving-wheels T 

Total  wheel  base W 

Outside  diameter  of  tubes i\i' 

Inside  "         "      *'     IX' 

Length  of  tubes 14'     1' 

Number    "        ...250 

Heating  surface  in  tubes 1.490eq.  ft. 

'*        "  flre-box 108     '* 

Total  heating  surface 1  fJSW     " 

Orate  area 21 V4     •* 

Boiler  pressure IRO  lb**,  per  sq.  in. 

Weight  in  working  order,  front  axle 28,670  lbii. 

"      secondaxle «),4S4  "  . 

**      third  axle        S0.4S4  " 

"      fourth  axle 29,99.8  '* 

Totol  weight 119.590  lbs. 

Weight  on  drivers 90,P40  '* 

*'       empty 105,217  " 
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TRANSPORTATION  OF  A  TORPEDO  BOAT  FROM 
TOULON  TO  CHERBOURG. 


Bt  M.  Partiot. 


The  possibility  of  effecting  a  passage  of  a  torpedo  boat  over 
the  railways  hsving  been  determined,  I  thought  that  it  would 
be  well  to  inform  Uie  quartermaster  at  the  Navy  Department 
to  that  effect,  so  that  if  he  wished  to  avail  himself  of  this 
method  of  transportation.  I  could  put  myself  at  his  disposal 
in  order  to  make  the  test.  Admiral  Aube,  who  was  at  that 
time  Minister,  directed  the  quartermaster  to  instruct  me  to 
carry  out  this  affair,  and  examine  into  the  transportation  of  a 
torpedo  boat  having  a  length  of  108  ft.  3  in.  from  Cherbourg 
to  Toulon.  I  then  transmitted  officially  the  schedule  of  my 
first  investigations  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  who  trans- 
mitted them  to  his  colleague.  I  forwarded  one  to  the  direct- 
ors of  the  Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediterranean  Company  and  to  their 
staff,  and  received  from  them  their  assurances  of  the  utmost 
assistance  in  the  difficult  task  which  I  liad  undertaliLen  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense.  There  still  remained,  however, 
some  questions  to  solve,  and  they  gave  rise  to  long  and  care- 
ful examinations. 

The  Navy  Department  had  first  to  make  an  examination  to 
see  whether,  when  a  torpedo  boat  was  set  upon  two  trucks, 
with  its  ends  overhanging  36  ft.  5  in.  from  the  cradles,  the 
sheets  would  not  be  too  thin  to  sustain  it  in  this  position,  as 
well  as  to  withstand  the  shocks  of  transportaUon  without 
being  deformed,  and  especially  without  cracking.  This  ex- 
amination was  made  by  the  naval  engineers,  who  decided  that 
the  sheets  would  only  have  to  carry,  with  this  method  of  load- 
ing, a  strain  which  was  very  much  less  than  their  tensile 
strength.  Nevertheless,  experience  was  the  only  thing  that 
could  determine  definitely  legarding  tlie  dangers  of  oscilla- 
tions which  might  occur  en  route.  It  then  became  necessary 
to  choose  a  convenient  route.  This  was  done  by  the  railway 
companies.  They  preferably  chose  single-track  roads,  lie- 
cause  the  pa.ssage  could  then  be  made  without  any  passing?, 
and  the  breadth  of  the  load  was  not  limited  by  half  the  breadth 
and  the  narrow  distance  between  the  rails. 

Furthermore,  the  maintenance  of  the  track  sometimes  re- 
quires the  ties  to  be  raiserl  when  the  normal  height  of  the 
rails  is  not  the  same  as  that  indicated  by  the  maps  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  permanent  structures,  and  the  clear  space  between 
the  structures  and  the  outside  rail  might  possibly  have  been 
diminished.     Finally,  on  curves,  the  track  tends  to  be  dis- 


Fiff.  I. 

KXPBBSS  LOCOHOTiVE  FOR  THB  BAyARIAN  STATE  RAILWAYB. 


^       ;EZPBB8S  LOCOMOTirS  FOR  THE  WBRTBUBBRQ  STATS  HAILWAYB. 
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placed  by  the  paaaagc  of  npid  trains,  so  that  it  miglil  possibly 
come  nearer  obBtnictlona  wlilch  ataod  alongside  the  trsclc.  In 
order  to  muke  certain  of  the  poesibllttv  of  ttie  passage  of  a 
torpedo  boat,  and  determine  wliat  work  was  necessary  10  be 
done  Id  order  to  accninpliah  It,  the  companies  had  a  car  run 
over  the  route  which  had  projections  upon  It  that  represcoted 


effected  even  in  ttie  old  line  from  Meuidon  lo  Mans  were  very 
sllehl  indeed. 

Ax  the  method  of  sellin?  the  torpedo  boat  upon  Its  tiuck 
might  lead  to  serious  accident,  either  to  the  boat  Itself  or  to 
the  truck,  tlie  railroad  company  stipulated  that  the  conse- 
quences thereof  should  be  at  the  expense  of  the  Navy  Dcpart- 


Fifi.  I,  a,  and  3. 

BPKCtAL  CAB  FOB  TRANePORTlNa  TORPBDO  BOATS. 


„     .  _    a  section  of  planks 

flxed  at  the  back  em!  of  a  brake  van,  and  boardi^i  by  a  double 
fringe  of  lend  stems  having  a  length  of  tn>m  3  in,  to  4  In. 
The  contact  of  the  walla  of  the  permanent  structure  or  ob- 
stacles of  that  kind  would  show  themselves  by  the  breaking 
o(  the  mo<lel  or  the  bending  of  the  sliouldcr  or  angle  stems. 
These  tests  were  roncated  two  or  three  times,  and  favorable 
rceutis  were  oblHlneil  therefrom.     The  cliangcs  that  bad  to  be 


mcnt.  It  agreed  to  have  the  train  nccompanicil  by  compctcot 
reprcsonta lives,  who  should  verily  the  load  along  tJie  roiile 
BQiI  reacijtist  it  ■whenever  the  neccaslly  aliould  arise,  Tlie 
Imnsportalion  was  made  by  a  special  train.  The  running 
speed  was  limited  to  15J  miles  per  hour  on  a  straight  line  and 
18i  miles  at  most  in  case  of  deliiy.  The  passings  at  stations 
were  to  be  made  only  at  a  foot  pace.  The  expense  of  trans- 
portation was  filed  at  6  cents  per  ton  per  mile  pl«B  8  cents 
per  ton  for  the  right  of  way,  with  a  minimum  of  11  per  mile 


Fig.  4. 

CR0S8-SBCTI0N  OP  CRADLB  FOR  CARRYING  TORPEDO  BOAT. 


Fig.  7. 

ST.  ANDREW'S  CROSS  USED  FOR  STAYING  INTERIOR  OP 
TORPEDO  BOAT  WHILE  IN  SUNG8. 
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Figs.  5  and  6. 


METHOD  OP  ADJUSTING  SLINGS  ABOUT  TORPEDO  BOAT  FOR  HOISTING  AND  PLACING  ONJ  CAR. 
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run  by  the  special  train.  Thc8e|dif¥ereDt|coDditioD8  having  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  railway  oompauies,  the  Minister  of  Marine 
made  a  contract  with  the  Creusot  Company  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  trucks.  The  material  ordered  consisted  of  two 
bogie  trucks  of  three  axles  each,  with  two  cradles  or  racks 
for  carrying  the  torpedo  boat  to  be  placed  upon  them.  A 
special  car  was  made  to  carry  the  stemposl  of  the  boat  ^ith 
two  flexible  hauling  chains.  The  Creusot  engineers,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Navy  Department,  made  a  careful  exami- 
nation as  to  the  best  method  of  constructing  these  trucks.  It 
was  originally  intended  that  they  should  l>e  built  of  wood  and 
iron.  The  wooden  cradles  were  to  turn  in  arcs  of  a  circle 
made  of  iron  resting  upon  the  bolster  of  a  truck,  just  as  long 
timbers  are  now  dEtrrieid  on  cars.  The  trucks  and  cradles  as 
finally  built  were  made  entirely  of  metal,  as  shown  in  figs.  1 
to  4 ;  the  angle  which  the  cradle  could  describe  was  very 
small,  and  iron  was  replaced  by  four  elliptical  supports  made 
of  broDze,  including  a  portion  of  the  same  arcs  of  a  circle  ;  the 
cradle  rested  upon  a  bogie  by  spherical  bearing  of  the  same 
metal  sliding  upon  the  oiled  surfaces  of  these  supports.  The 
principle  of  dropping  the  side  beams  of  the  truck  down  between 
the  axles  in  order  to  lessen  the  height  of  the  torpedo  boat  from 
the  rail  was  employed.  Tender-axles  were  used  for  the  wheels. 
The  bearings  of  outside  axles  were  furnished  with jadial  boxes 
on  the  inclined  plane  principally  to  facilitate  the  passage 
around  curves  of  short  radius.  The  torpedo  boat  rested  upon 
a  cradle  through  wooden  liners  packed  with  oiled  waste.  The 
trucks  were  made  to  carry  20  tons  each,  and  were  delivered 
and  tested  under  such  a  load,  but  later,  in  consequence  of  the 
examination  into  the  subject  by  the  Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediter- 
ranean Company,  it  was  thought  that  they  could  carry  the 
25  tons  very  readily. 

It  was  found  that  in  order  to  transport  the  torpedo  boat,  it 
was  very  essential  that  the  sternpost,  which  carries  the  rudder 


also  a  similar  one  at  Brest,  but  of  a  still  larger  capacity.  This 
crane  has,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  capacity  of  160  tons,  an 
outline  of  which  is  given  in  a  small  engraving,  and  its  gen- 
eral appearance  is  clearly  shown  on  the  full-page  reproduction 
from  a  photograph  taken  at  the  time  when  it  was  lifting  the 
torpedo  boat  from  the  water.  It  is  built  upon  the  ouay  of 
Missie&^y,  where  it  handles  enormous  weights  in  the  form  of 
the  heavy  guns  that  are  presented  for  installation  in  the  bat- 
teries of  modem  vessels  of  war.  This  crane  was  built  by  Bon 
&  Luestromont,  and,  like  the  one  at  Chatham,  has  a  peculiar 
characteristic  of  using  water  under  pressure  instead  of  a  chain 
as  a  means  of  transmitting  power  from  the  steam-engine  to 
the  hook  intended  to  lift  the  weight. 

It  is  composed  of  an  iron  skeleton  forming  an  articulated 
system,  and  composed  of  a  jib  made  of  two  Wkstays,  tie 
l)eams  and  braces  which  are  required  to  hold  the  jib,  and  a 
horizontal  platform  upon  which  the  balancing  counterweight, 
the  boiler  and  engines  are  placed. 

The  crane  turns  about  an  iron  pivot  fastened  to  a  cast- iron 
plate  embedded  in  the  masonry,  which  is,  in  turn,  supported 
by  250  piles.  It  turns  on  a  circle  of  looi^e  rollers,  which  in 
turn  roll  over  a  circular  track.  The  loads  are  lifted  directly 
by  a  piston,  which  moves  in  a  vertical  cylinder  located  at  the 
head  of  the  jib.  The  piston  is  driven  by  means  of  water  un- 
der pressure  of  1,400  lbs.  per  squaie  ipch.  which  is  furnished 
by  a  24  H.P.  steam-engine  coupled  directly  to  three  pumps 
and  fed  by  a  boiler  working  under  a  pressure  of  85  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  havine  823  sq.  ft.  of  healing  surface.  The  de- 
livery pipes  from  the  pumps  are  in  communication  with  an 
accumulator  formed  of  a  cylinder,  in  which  a  piston  carrying- 
a  charging  load  moves,  and  which  is  so  adjusted  that  the  pis- 
ton rises  when  the  water  pressure  reaches  1,400  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  Before  reaching  the  upper  limit  of  its  strobe,  the  ac- 
cumulator automatically  moves  a  tappet  which  closes  the 
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Fig.  8. 

OUTLIN£  OP  TOBPEDO  BOAT  IN  POSITION  ON  TRUCKS. 


and  surrounds  the  screw,  should  be  carefully  supported,  as  it 
could  not  be  removed  without  injuring  the  strength  of  the 
vessel.  The  result  of  this  was  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
build  a  special  car  composed  of  a  framework  carried  on  wheels 
and  across  which  the  sternpost  could  move  on  curves.  The 
special  car,  an  engraving  of  which  is  shown  in  figs.  1  to  4, 
was  designed  at  (>eusot.  The  plans  for  this  material  being 
approved  by  the  Minister  of  Marine,  after  ha  vine  been  sub- 
jected to  the  approval  of  the  engineers  of  the  department, 
were  sent  to  me.  The  expense  of  the  material  was  $6,137  and 
is  the  property  of  the  State,  and  will  be  used  for  any  trans- 
portations of  this  kind  that  may  be  required  in  the  future. 
The  engineers  of  the  Navy  Department  also  investigated  as 
to  the  best  means  of  loading  torpedo  boats  upon  this  new  de- 
vice. They  agreed  upon  the  me  hod  shown  in  figs.  10  and  12, 
which  was  used  at  Toulon.  The  boat,  strengthened  on  the 
inside  by  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  was  surrounded  by  eight  slings 
or  twnds,  all  of  ropes,  the  upper  part  of  which  passed  over  a 
long  boom  parallel  to  the  center  line  of  the  torpedo  boat.  This 
boom  was  fastened  by  eight  balancins^  lines  of  wire  rope  to 
the  hook  of  an  hydraulic  crane.  The  horizontal  stays  placed 
above  the  boat  at  each  sling  prevented  the  two  sides  from 
crowding  in  and  crushing  the  boat.  The  same  system  was 
used  at  Cherbourg  for  lowering  it  into  the  water,  but  the 
number  of  suspension  lines  was  reduced  to  six.  The  Navy 
Department  has  the  necessary  cranes  at  Cherbourg  and  Toulon 
for  raising  a  small  boat,  and  all  of  the  other  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  lifting. 

In  the  April  issue  of  the  The  American  Engineer  and 
Railroad  Jouknal  a  description  and  engraving  of  the  160- ton 
crane,  which  is  in  use  at  Her  Majesty's  Dockyard,  at  Chatham, 
England,  was  published.  The  crane  which  was  used  for  hoist- 
ing the  torpedo  boat  out  of  the  water  at  Toulon  and  placing 
it  on  the  trucks  has  the  same  capacity,  and  has  been  in  opera- 
tion at  the  arsenal  of  Toulon  for. the  past  ten  years.    There  is 


steam-pipe  to  the  engine  cylinders.  The  crane  is  also  pro- 
vided with  a  turning  pivot  and  a  hauling  capstan  moved  by 
a  small  hydraulic  engine,  friction  clqtches  permitting  it  to 
work  in  every  direction.  Finally,  weights  of  less  than  22,050 
lbs.  are  raisea  by  means  of  a  chain  passing  over  a  pulley  fixed 
at  the  head  of  the  jib  and  driven  by  a  special  hydraulic  pis- 
ton. This  piston  is  so  geared  that  a  stroke  of  8.28  ft.  pro- 
duces a  lift  of  19.68  ft.  at  the  hook.  The  expense  of  the  crane 
was  about  $89,900,  of  whibh  $6,650  were  for  the  foundation. 
This  apparatus  has  fdways  worked  perfectly  since  it  was  first 
put  in  service,  and  is  considered  a  worthy  example  of  French 
engineering  construction. 

Everything  being  ready,  the  Minister  of  Marine  chose  a 
torpedo  boat  of  108  ft.  3  in.  in  length  for  the  trial.  It  being 
at  Toulon,  it  was  decided  that  the  transpoitation  should  take 
place  in  the  opposite  direction— that  is  to  say,  from  Toulon 
to  Cherbourg.  The  torpedo  boat  No.  71,  of  idS  ft.  8  in.,  was 
built  in  Havre,  by  Normand,  and  was  under  the  command  of 
a  Lieutenant  Bachmes.  The  material  built  at  Creusot  was  sent 
to  Toulon.  The  setting  upon  the  trucks  was  accomplished 
without  any  difficulty.  The  beam,  hung  from  a  hydraulic 
crane,  was  lowered  to  a  point  over  the  boat.  Each  sling  was 
composed  of  a  rope  passing  eight  times  around  the  boom, 
being  carried  under  the  vessel  by  two  divers.  These  slings 
were  almost  exactly  like  rigid  connections,  and  the  lifting  of 
the  boat  on  to  tlie  trucks  was  accomplished  without  any  diffi- 
culty. Finally,  to  make  sure  that  the  overhang  should  not 
bena,  and,  in  any  case,  in  order  to  determine  the  limits  of 
deformation  which  might  be  produced,  the  boat  was  left  for 
40  hours  simply  resting  in  its  cradles  and  without  any  other 
support.  It  was  found  at  the  end  of  that  time  that  the  boat 
showed  no  signs  of  straining.  The  Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediter- 
ranean Company  having  verified  the  load,  remarked  that  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  boat  not  being  in  the  center  of  its 
length    was  therefore  not  an  equal  distance  from  the  two 
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trucks,  so  that  the  weight  carried  bj  each  of  them  was  not 
the  same.    One  of  the  trucks  carried  11  tons,  the  other  27  tons, 
which  made  12.8  tons  per  axle  for  this  truck,  including  its  own 
weight  and  that  of  the  cradle.    To  equalize  this  load  and  raise 
that  of  one  of  tlie  trucks  to  20  tons,  the  maximum  calculated 
by  the  Creusot  Company  for  the  side  beams,  it  was  necessary 
to  shift  the  torpedo  boat  5  ft.  lOi  in-  ahead. 
The  overhang  at  the  front  end  then  became 
42  ft.  lOi  in.    The  change  in  the  direction  of 
the  route  compelled  the  Paris,  Lyons  &  Med- 
iterranean Company  to  run  the  contour  car 
over  the  line  which  the  torpedo  boat  was  to 
traverse.  This  second  experiment  merely  con- 
firmed the  results  which  had  already  been  ob- 
tained.   Finally  the   Navy  Department  was 
compelled  to  enlarge  the  entrance  gate  to  the 
Cherbourg  arsenal,  and  to  pierce  the  interior 
wall  and  to  modify  the  track  beyond  this  wall 
in  order  to  prepare  for  the  passage  of  a  curve 
of  459  ft  radius.    The  first  movement  was 
made  from  the  arsenal  to  the  Polvtechnic 
School  of  Toulon.    The  curve  of  small  radius 
surrounding  the  basin  was  passed  success- 
fully, and  the  return  by  backing  was  made 
without  any  difficulty. 

Then  a  trip  was  made  as  a  preliminary  test 
between  Toulon  and  La  Ciotat,  which  was 
about  18f  miles  distant.  The  train  ran  first 
from  the  arsenal  to  Seyne,  made  a  turn  about 
the  dock,  running  along  curves  of  492  ft. 
radius,  and  then  ran  toward  La  Ciotat  and 
came  back  without  any  difflcultv  into  Toulon. 
The  carrying  of  the  torpedo  boat  was  per- 
fect in  every  particular,  and  the  oscillations  to 
which  it  was  subjected  did  not  cause  the 
slightest  trouble.  One  of  the  axles  of  the 
truck  heated  considerably  on  the  run,  but  this 
very  frequently  occurs  when  new  material  is 
used  for  the  first  time  under  a  very  heavy 
load.  The  special  train  passed  another  train 
while  running  without  any  trouble.  The  test 
was  perfectly  sudcessful  from  a  technical 
standpoint.  Finally  a  serious  accident  oc- 
curred on  leaving  the  arsenal  at  La  Seyne. 
Inspector  Bonnemain,  who  was  on  the  tor- 
pedo boat,  was  thrown  upon  the  track  by  telegraph  wires,  and 
had  his  foot  ciushed  by  the  wheels  of  one  of  the  cars,  so  that 
an  amputation  of  the  leg  was  necessary. 

The  route  to  be  followed  from  Toulon  to  Cherbourg  had 
been  laid  down  by  the  railroad  companies,  who  had  agreed  to 
ttie  running  of  the  train  over  their  lines.  The  line  chosen  ran 
by  way  of  Marseilles,  Tarascon,  Remoulin,. PontSaint-Esprit, 
Peyraud,  Firminy,  Montbrison,  Thiers  and  Moulins,  on  the 


no  stop  which  would  necessitate  a  night  service  under  certain 
parts  of  the  road.  The  start  from  Toulon  was  fixed  at  6.90  in 
the  morning  of  the  first  day,  and  the  arrival  at  Cherbourg 
would  have  been  at  7.45  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  the 
duration  of  the  run  being  61  hours,  51  minutes.  The  second 
schedule  was  laid  out  with  the  idea  that  the  train  should  stop 
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Fig.  II. 
OUTLINE  DIAGRAM  OF  CRANE. 


DIAGRAM  SHOWING  LIFT  OF  CRANE  RIQUIRBD  FOR  TORPEDO  BOAT. 


everv  evening  and  should  not  travel  at  night.  The  start  from 
Toulon  was  also  placed  at  6.80  on  the  morping  of  the  first 
day,  but  the  arrival  at  Cherbourg  would  not  occur  until  7.54 
on  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day,  after  a  trip  of  157  hours 
and  24  minutes.  Although  the  duration  of  the  trip  was  length- 
eoed  by  96  hours,  9  minutes,  or  four  days,  the  ifavv  Depart- 
ment preferred  the  second  itinerary,  on  account  of  the  care 
which  would  have  been  necessary  for  the  first  trial,  as  well  as 
for  the  watchfulness  which  would  have  been  necessarily  in- 
curred along  the  line  and  the  saving  of  night  work.  It  was 
understood  definitelv  with  all  of  the  companies  that  the  pas- 
senger service  on  all  of  their  roads  should  not  be  modified, 
and  that  the  special -trip  train  should  await  their  passage,  but 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  freight  train  should  wait  for  it. 

A  new  verification  of  permanent  structures  along  Uie  line 
from  Mans  to  Mezidon  caused  the  Western  Company  to  ask 
that  the  guard  rails  and  engine-room  projections  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  torpedo  boat.  The  lead  stems  forming  the 
fringe  of  the  contour  car  had  touched  a  tunnel,  and  14  per- 
manent structures  and  the  planking  showed  that  the  projec- 
tions of  the  engine  would  have  scraped  the  postb  of  six  others 
and  been  broken.  The  lateral  projections  had  toudied  cer- 
tain loaded  cars  and  even  the  lanterns  of  trains  that  had  been 
passed.  The  work  demanded  was  done,  but  it  caused  a  ffreat 
deal  of  difficulty,  especially  when  it  came  to  the  matter  or  the 
angle  irons  holding  the  guard-rails ;  these  angle  irons  were 
riveted  to  the  main  scanUings  on  the  inside  of  the  boat,  and 
to  detach  them  involved  considerable  work,  especially  in  the 
water-tight  partitions.  Finally,  at  Toulon,  a  loading  model 
with  a  contour  of  planks  of  the  same  kind  as  that  UMd  upon 
the  railroads  was  placed  in  the  arsenal,  and  it  permitted  the 
train  to  pass  without  any  accident. 

The  final  composition  of  the  train  included  an  engine  and 
tender,  a  brake  van  for  the  conductor,  a  tool  car,  a  passenger 
car,  and  a  car  for  assistants  ;  two  platform  cars  without  any 
side  bars  served  as  sustaining  cars  under  the  front  end  of  the 
boat.  They  were  attached  to  the  two  trucks  and  to  the  special 
car  built  for  the  sternpost.  The  latter  was  followed  by  a 
second  tool  car,  and  a  brake  van  was  used  for  a  lookout. 
From  the  car  occupied  by  the  assistants  all  the  movements  of 
the  torpedo  boat  were  watched,  and  especially  the  oscillations 


Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediterranean  Line  ;  by  way  of  Montlucon, 
Vierzon,  Tours,  Le  Mans  over  the  Orleans  Railway  ;  and 
Mezidon  and  Caen  on  the  Western  Road.  The  total  distance 
between  is  848  miles.  The  running  of  the  train  at  the  rate  of 
15|  miles  an  hour  at  the  maximum  was  calculated  under  two 
hypotheses  ;  the  first  took  it  for  granted  that  there  would  be  [  of  its  overhang.    One  of  the  tool  cars  contained  the  armament 
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of  the  boa),  and  tbe  other  Ihc  conning  tower,  amoUeaUicka, 
and  those  paria  of  tbe  boat  which  had  been  taken  down  (or 
traoaportntion.  Ercrythini;  being  thus  prepared.  Ibe  attempt 
at  tranaporlalioQ  bariD^  been  made  h>  La  Clolat,  the  Irain  1e(t 
Toulon  for  Cherbourg  at  22  minutes  past  6  in  the  morning. 
During  the  trip  each  company  sent  a  section  man  with  the 


Fig,  9. 

CONTOUR  CAR  FOR  TBaTING  CLBABANCE8  OP  PERMANKNT 

tnin.  as  well  as  a  general  inspector  and  a  representative  from 
the  locomotive  department.  No  accident  occurred  on  the 
route,  although  the  axles  of  some  of  the  trucks  healed,  and 
one  especially  so,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  hinder  the 
transportation  nor  to  cause  any  delay  In  the  running  of  the 
train.  The  heated  axle  was  cooled  by  putting  a  mixture  of 
oil  and  flour  of  sulphur  !n  the  oil-box.  The  total  amount  of 
Che  oscillations  of  the  front  end  of  the  overhang  did  not  exceed 
from  4  in,  to  6  In.  Between  Tours  end  Le  Mans  the  main- 
tenance department  of  the  Orleans  Railway  towered  the  track 
considerablv,  wttliout  which  this  work  would  have  incurred 
further  dililculties.  Also  some  disks  and  other  permanent 
structures  had  been  removed  as  the  necesaitlt:s  have  indicated. 

Starting  from  Le  Mans,  the  two  lead  stems  which  corre- 
sponded to  the  projections  of  tbe  angle  irons  holding  the 
guard-rail  of  the  torpedo  boat  paasea  everything  without 
touching  It.  The  wood  of  these  guard-rails  having  been  taken 
off  for  the  trip,  it  became  important  to  demonstrate  the  possi- 
bllitj  of  maintaining  the  angle  irons  in  place  without  taking 
them  down,  as  the  replacing  them  would  necessarily  involve 
considerable  work.  It  was  also  seen  that  the  track  would 
admit  of  a  greater  breadth  than  that  of  the  torpedo  boat  of 
1(KI  ft.  4  In.  in  length.  Between  DIssay  and  Le  Mans  and 
between  Carentan  and  Cherbourg  the  speed  was  increased 
without  any  trouble  to  31 1,  and  even  25  miles  per  hour.  Dur- 
ing the  run  the  train  stopped  at  Pont- Saint- Esprit,  Piiminy, 
HouIIqb,  Saint- Armand,  Tours  and  Argentan.  The  torpeao 
boat  had  then  passed  the  Auvergne  Mountains.  From  all 
parts  the  oeojfle  collected  along  Ue  line  of  the  road  to  see  a 
war  vessel,  and  one  of  such  recent  Invention,  passing  over 
France  on  a  railway.  Those  who  took  part  in  the  trip  will 
never  forget  the  Interest  and  tbe  curiosity  which  everywhere 
centered  about  this  strange  object.  The  torpedo-boat  train 
reached  the  Cherbourg  station  on  September  2  at  7.50  p.m. 

In  the  morning  of  September  3  the  train,  which  had  been 
standing  in  a  station  on  a  special  side  track,  was  run  into  the 
Cherttourg  arsenal,  where  everything  was  ready  for  setting 
the  vessel  in  the  water,  but  the  rivet  holes  of  the  guard-rails 
did  not  permit  this  work  10  be  done  at  once,  and  it  was  hero 
found  that  the  whole  had  been  subjected  to  no  strain  and  had 
incurred  no  alteration  during  the  tiip. 
'  Immediate  attention  was  then  paid  to  the  rearmament,  but 
the  riveting  and  relocation  of  the  guard-rails  required  some 
time,  and  the  vessel  was  not  in  the  water  again  till  September 
12.  This  was  merel?  a  repetition  of  the  operation  of  setting 
it  on  the  trucks.  The  commission  which  had  charge  of  the 
torpedo  boats  and  took  control  of  the  test  slated  that  it  had 
lost  nothing  in  speed,  and  that  Its  hull,  boilei,  engines,  and 
military  apparatus  had  suffered  in  no  way  by  this  transporia 
tlon  over  tlie  railroad.    The  torpedoes  alone  were  slightly  out 
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ot  order,  but  this  disadvantage  was  not  a  serious  one,  and  Um 
boat  on  its  arrival  w.as  equipped  with  torpedoes  that  were 
already  prepared.  It  must  be  remarked  that  those  which  had 
come  from  Toulon  were  in  boxes  piacad'  in  one  of  the  brab« 
vans  ot  the  train,  and  their  disarrangement  did  not  at  all  de- 
pend on  tbe  movements  of  the  boat  during  the  trip. 

The  expense  of  work  preparatory  to  trans- 
portations of  tills  kind  has  been  placed  at  $114 
per  boat  at  the  starting-point  and  at  the  point 
of  arrival.  In  addition  to  this,  t2,S78.a  wer« 
paid  to  the  railway  companies.  The  amount 
which  they  received  was  Just  about  equal  to 
their  disbursements.  The  time  of  preparation 
of  the  l>oat  for  transportation  and  re«rmament 
was  about  20  days,  on  account  of  the  dlffl- 
culties  offered  by  taking  down  of  the  engine- 
room  projections,  and  especially  the  angle  Irons 
holding  the  guard-rail.  It  is  possible  to  dimin- 
ish this  delay  very  considerably  by  keeping 
the  angle  irons,  the  guard-rails,  and  the  en- 
gine-room proiectiooB  in  place,  and  making  a 
few  modifleations  In  overhead  work,  such  as 
the  stacks,  the  fastenings  of  the  conning  tow- 
er, and  other  deck  proiectiona.  Lieutenant 
Baehmes  estimates  that  tois  work  can  be  easily 
reduced  to  8i  days,  four  of  which  can  be  oc- 
cupied in  the  trip.  The  itinerary  laid  down  by 
the  railway  companies  showed  that  by  run- 
ning at  night  with  a  speed  of  onlv  ISj  miles 
per  hour,  the  trip  could  be  made  in  61  hours, 
or  3j  days.  Thus  at  the  end  of  7  days  tbe 
vessel,  from  l>eing  ready  to  go  to  sea  at  Toulon, 
would  be  ready  to  leave  Cherbourg  for  Its  Dew 
destination. 

The  trial  has  therefore  been  very  success- 
ful, and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  it 
Is  possible  to  carry  torpedo  boats  having 
a  length  of  from  108  ft.  to  ISO  ft.,  over  a  run  of  848  miles 
without  any  trouble.  Their  transportation  from  Toulon  to 
Cherbourg,  including  disarmament  and  rearmament,  could 
he  accomplished  in  T  days,  while  the  voyage  by  sea  would 
require  20  days.  In  the  latter  they  encountered  all  kinds  of 
dangers,  especially  those  that  were  shown  to  exist  nesr  Cher- 
bourg on  March  22,  188G,  or  those  which  involved  the  loss  of 
L'Avant  Oarde  on  the  shores  of  Portugal  in  February,  1890. 
Torpedo  boats  which  have  made  the  passage  by  way  of  Gibral- 
tar have  reached  port  with  their  hull  and  boilers  strained, 
requiring  extensive  repairs  ;  whereas  those  which  bad  come 
over  by  rail  would  he  ready  to  go  into  service  at  once.  In 
case  of  war  the  trip  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  ocean  or  to 
the  English  Channel  and  inversely  could  t>e  made  rapidly 
and  wlta  absolute  security.  Finally,  fn  the  same  instance,  a 
torpedo  boat  would  be  delivered  at  any  point  reached  by  rail- 
ways where  a  track  of  standard  gauge  has  connections,  and 
the  Navy  Department  could  prepare  In  all  ports,  which  it 
would  consider  advisable,  inclined  planes  or  other  means  for 
placing  the  vessel  in  the  water  or  for  loading  it  upon  the 
trucks.  These  are  the  results  which  have  been  demonstrated 
by  the  trial  transportation  ot  a  torpedo  boat  from  Toulon  to 
Cherbourg. 


The  engine  published  in  this  issue  was  built  by  P.  W. 
Wheeler  &  Co.,  of  West  llay  City,  Mich  ,  for  a  steel  tug 
named  in  honor  of  her  ownei.  'W.  O.  WUmot.  of  New  Orleans, 
La.    The  general  dimensions  of  the  vessel  are  as  follows  ; 

Length  over  all 110  ft.  6  in. 

Length  between  perpendiculars 99  "  6  " 

Beam,  molded 28  "   0  " 

Depth,  molded 12  "  a  " 

Draftof  water. 11  "   0  " 

Tbe  propelling  machinery  consists  of  an  inverted,  direct- 
acting,  surface-condensing,  triple-expansion  engine,  with  cyl- 
inders 16  in.,  24  in.,  and  40  in.  diameter,  and  a  stroke  of  38  in.. 
driving  a  right-handed  screw  propeller  9  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter, 
with  a  mean  pitch  ot  12  ft.  6  in.  The  cyllndera  are  placed 
with  the  high  pressure  In  the  middle,  the  Intermediate  for- 
ward, and  tue  low  pressure  aft,  this  being  the  sequence  of 
cyllndera  generally  adopted  by  the  majority  of  engine-buildon 
on  the  lakes. 

Ench  cylinder  la  fltled  with  relief  valves,  top  and  bottom, 
and  the  low-pressure  cylinder  is  provided  with  a  2j-in.  start- 
ing valve.    All  steam-ports  and  passages  are  calculated  for  a 
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piston  speed  of  650  ft.  per  minute,  with  a  flow  of  steam  of 
9,000  ft.  per  minute  for  steam  passages  and  6,000  ft.  per  min- 
ute for  exhaust.  The  ports  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder  are 
1|  in.  deep'and  18  in.  wide.  The  interm^iate-pressure  cylin- 
der has  two  U-in.  X  10  in.  ports,  and  the  low  pressure  cylin- 
der has  two  If  in.  X  86  in.  wide  ports.  The  main  steam-pipe 
is  of  copper  5  in.  inside  diameter,  the  intermediate  receiver 
pipe  is  8  in.,  and  the  low-pressure  receiver-pipe  is  10^  in.  in 
diameter,  the  exhaust-pipe  leading  to  condenser  being  12  in. 
in  diameter.  Tbe  throttle- valve  is  of  the  balanced  tyoe,  and 
fitted  with  a  suitable  relief-valve,  sO  as  to  work  free  ana  easy. 
The  high-pressure  cylinder  is  provided  with  valve-chest  liners 
of  hara,  close- 
grained  cast  iron 
with  diagonal 
bridges  and  ports 
li  in.  deep.  The 
piston-valve  is  sol- 
id, 7i  in.  diameter, 
and  fitted  perfect- 
ly steam-tight  in 
liners  ;  lap  on  top 
is  If  in.  and  li  in. 
on  bottom  ;  no  in- 
side laps.  The  in- 
termediate-p  r  e  s  s- 
ure  and  low-press- 
ure cylinders  are 
fitted  with  com- 
mon double-port- 
ed slid  e- valves, 
perfectly  balanced 
by  cylinders  and 
balance  pistons  of 
4i  in.  and  7  in.  di- 
ameter respective- 
ly on  top  of  steam 
chests.  The  inter- 
m  e  d  i  ate-pressure 
valve  has  a  steam 
lap  of  lA  in.  on 
top  and  1^  in.  on 
bottom,  and  the 
low-pressure  valve 
has  lA  in.  lap  on 
top  and  1^  in.  on 
bottom.  All  valves 
have  a  travel  of  4i 
in.  and  are  worked 
direct  by  the  Ste- 
venson double-bar 
link-motion  pro- 
vided with  adjust- 
able cut-off  ar- 
rangement. Steam 
is  cut  off  at  about 
.7  of  stroke  in  all . 
cylioders  when  in 
full  gear.  All 
valve -stems  are  of 
best  machinery 
steel  and  2i  in.  di- 
ameter. The  en- 
gine is  provided 
with  steam  revers- 
ing gear,  having  a 
cylinder  10  in.  di- 
ameter and  13  in. 
stroke  operated  by 
a  differential 
valve-  motion 
from  the  engi- 
neer's platform.  The  pistons  are  of  cast  iron  6  in.  deep, 
and  are  fitted  with  the  usual  lake  style  of  self -setting  spring 
rings.  The  piston-rods  are  of  best  machinery  steel  3i  in. 
in  diameter,  secured  to  cross  heads  sCtid  pistons  by  tapered 
ends  and  nuts.  Tbc  cross-heads  are  of  wrought  iron  with  gud- 
geons and  slippers  forged  on.  The  slippers  are  provided  with 
brass  jibs  8^  in.  wide  and  12  in.  long.  The  connecting-rods  are  of 
wrought  iron  6  ft.  between  centers,  having  the  upper  ends 
forked  to  span  the  cross-head  jaws,  which  are  8i  in.  long  and 
3^  in.  diameter.  The  upper  ends  are  turned  to  a  diameter  of 
3|  in.  and  4  in.  at  the  lower  ends.  All  connecting-rod  bolts 
are  of  steel  1^  in.  diameter  at  the  upper  ends  and  2  in.  at  the 
lower  ends.  The  crank  pin  brasses  and  all  main  journals  are 
lined  with  Magnolia  anti- friction  metal  strips.  The  cylinders 
and  valve-chests  are  covered  with  magnesia  covering  and 


lagged  with  highly  polished  birch.  They  are  supported  by 
six  cast-iron  columns,  the  port  columns  bein^  provided  with 
large  bearing  surfaces  and  water-jackets  for  slides.  Through- 
bolts  are  used  wherever  practical  throughout  the  whole  engine. 
The  bed-plate  is  the  box  tvpe  cast  in  one  piece,  having  five 
main  journals,  each  journal  having  two  2^  in.  holding-aown 
bolts  and  cast-iron  caps.  The  crank -shaft  is  made  of  best 
wrought  iron  of  the  built-up  type  8  in.  in  diameter.  The 
thicknesses  of  crank  arms  are  4f  in.  for  intermediate  pressure, 
5i  in.  for  high  pressure,  and  6f  in.  for  low  pressure,  with  a 
common  width  of  15i  in.  The  crank-pins  are. all  8  in.  diam- 
eter and  8i  in.  long.    The  cranks  are  placed  120"  apart,  with 
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the  low  pressure  leading  high  pressure.  The  thrust-shaft  is 
8  in.  diameter,  having  tue  collars  forged  on,  14  in.  diameter 
and  2^  in.  thick.  The  thrust  bearing  is  of  the  horseshoe  type, 
with  three  cast-iron  collars  lined  with  graphite  metal  and  ad- 
justable by  means  of  strol -bolts  and  brass  nuts.  It  is  designed 
for  a  thrust  of  50  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  provided  with  a 
line  bearing  9  in.  wide  to  support  the  thrust-shaft.  A  similar 
line-bearing  supports  the  after  end  of  thrust-shaft.  The  stern 
tube  is  10  ft.  lung,  made  of  cast  iron,  with  internal  bushings 
forward  and  aft.  The  forward  bushing  is  of  brass  lined  with 
lignum  vitse,  and  the  after  bushing  is  34  in.  long  and  made  of 
hard  cast  iron  In  halves,  so  as  lo  be  easily  renewed  when 
worn.  The  propeller-shaft  is  8  in.  diameter  and  8|  in.  at 
bushings.  NVroughtiron  bands  are  shrunk  on  propeller-shaft 
at  after- bearing  to  provide  for  the  great  wearing  caused  by 
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tlie  extreme  amouai  of  8aod  aod  claj  fouod  in  the  Mississippi 
Rirer  water.  Experience  lias  siiovrn  tliat  cabtiron  stem  bear- 
ings are  most  suitable  for  serdce  in  these  waters. 

Steam  is  furnished  by  a  cylindrical  return  tubular  boiler 
12  ft.  0  in,  in  diameter  and  12  ft.  6  in,  long,  designed  for  a 
working  pressure  of  160  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  three  fur- 
naces are  40  in.  inside  diameter  and  8  ft.  long,  gi^ng  a  grate 
surface  of  68  sq.  ft ,  and  the  boiler  has  218  8$  in.  charcoal 
iron  tulies  8  ft  6  in.  long,  with  a  total  heating  surface  of 
2,100  sq.  ft. 

All  pumps  are  independent,  and  Uie  condenser  is  of  tlie 
Wheeler  Admiralty  Surface  Condenser  type,  with  combined 
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air 'and  circuluting  pumps.  Diumeter  of  steam  cylinder, 
12  in.;  diameter  of  uir  cylinder,  14  in.;  diameter  of  water  cyl 
inder,  14  in.,  witli  a  common  strnlic  of  12  in.  Cooling  surface 
in  condenser  is  1,100  sq  ft.  The  feed- water  passes  from  the 
hot  well  througii  a  feed- water  filter  in  four  compariments 
filled  with  hay  and  charcoal  to  the  feed-pump,  and  is  dis- 
clmrged  through  a  feed- water  heater  intp  the  boiler.  The  ex- 
ImuHt  steam  from  all  pumps  passes  through  this  heater,  which 
is  24  in.  diameter  and  10  ft.  long,  and  contains  70  H  ^^'  brass 
tul)es. 

Tlio  maximum  power  developed  by  the  engine  under  160  lbs. 
of  steam  and  when  making  148  revolutionn  per  minute  is  850 
indicated  II. P.,  the  vessel  making  16  statute  miles  per  hour. 
The  indicator  cards  published  herewith  were  taken  when  the 
engine  was  working  128  revolutions  per  minute  under  ordinary 
conditions,  with  150  lbs.  of  steam  and  25  in.  vacuum.  The 
engine  was  built  from  designs  bv  Sven  Anderson,  Mechanical 
Eiu^inoor  with  K.  W.  Wheeler  &  Co. 

The  Dry  Dock  Iron  Company,  of  Bay  City,  Mich.,  are  now 
building  one  of  tlieir  patent  sectional  cast-steel  screw-propeller 
wheels  for  the  W.  O.  WilmfPt.  The  advantages  claimed  by 
this  ty|)e  of  propeller  are  a  saving  in  weight  of  about  15  per 
cent,  over  the  01  (Unary  sectional  cast-iron  wheels,  less  resist- 
ance caused  by  a  screw-shaped  hub,  and  greater  strength 
gaincil  by  using  the  best  cast  steel  made.    Especially  is  the 


latter  a  desirable  feature  for  lake  vessels  and  river  tugs  strik- 
ing snags  and  logs  very  frequently.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
engraving,  the  bkdes  are  dovetailed  in  the  hub  and  carefully 
fitted  and  fastened  by  means  of  steel  keys.  The  new  screw 
ferry  steamer  Pleasure,  now  building  for  the  Detroit,  Belle 
Isle  &  Windsor  Ferry  Company,  is  fitted  with  a  10-ft.  wheel 
of  this  type,  and  the  results  will  be  looked  for  with  great  in- 
terest. 


LIQUID  FUELS. 


Mr.  G.  8T0CKFLETH,  an  engineering  expert  of  the  Noble 
Petroleum  Production  Company,  recentlv  read  a  paper  on 
Liquid  Fuels  before  an  English  technical  society.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  abstract  from  it : 

' '  The  use  of  liquid  fuel  is  by  no  means  of  recent  date  ;  it 
has  for  nuiny  years  been  pretty  general  in  Russia,  and  the 
question  cannot  any  more  be  considered  as  a  problem  which - 
has  to  pass  through  its  experimental  stages.  Before  going 
further  into  the  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  define  which  liquids 
can  best  be  used  as  fuel.  A  good  many  oils  might  enter  the 
list  were  it  not  for  some  indispensable  requirements,  such  as 
cheapness,  absence  of  danger,  capability  for  developing  heat 
and  undergoing  complete  combustion,  without  producing  un- 
pleasant smells,  smoke,  and  dangerous  and  unhealthy  gases, 
which  conditions  practically  reduce  the  number  to  the  oils  de- 
rived from  coal  and  from  crude  petroleum.  The  first-named 
(oil  derived  from  coal)  is,  however,  not  produced  in  sufiScient 
quantities  for  even  a  limited  consumption,  and  would  be  far 
too  expensive  to  manufacture  solely  for  fuel  purposes.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  crude  petroleum  that  we  must  turn  for  obtaining 
a  suitable  oil. 

"  Crude  petroleum  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  mixture  of 
a  great  number  of  hydrocarbons  differing  in  boiling  point 
and  density,  and,  by  being  submitted  to  distillation,  it  gives 
a  series  of  hydrocarbons  known  as  gasoline,  benzoline,  Kero- 
sene, etc.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  these  different  products.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
first  distillate  of  crude  petroleum,  which  evaporates  at  a  low 
temperature,  is  the  most  inflammable,  and  gradually,  as  the 
temperature  is  raised,  the  less  dangerous  oils  are  distilled, 
unUl  the  temperature  in  the  stills  reaches  300'  C.  to  820**  C. : 
at  this  point  the  distillate  is  called  kerosene,  and  the  residue 
(which  in  Russian  is  called  astatki)  forms  the  oil  which  so  ad- 
mirably answers  the  conditions  for  a  good  liquid  fuel.  It 
contains  all  the  heavy  hydrocarbons  capable  of  creating  heat, 
and  the  high  temperature  to  which  it  has  been  exposed  having 
freed  it  from  all  dangerous  volatile  liquids,  guarantees  its 
complete  safety  ;  a  match  or  any  other  naked  light  is  imme- 
diately extinguished  when  plunged  into  it.  In  order  to  make 
it  burn  it  icquire^s  special  treatment,  about  which  more  shall 
be  said  presently.  As  astatki  presents  no  danger  whatever, 
it  is  in  Baku  stored  in  large  open  excavations  in  the  ground, 
containing  up  to  5,000,000  poods  each,  equal  to  more  than 
100,000  tons.  In  some  of  the  distilleries  astatki  is  used  as 
fuel  under  one  still  immediately  after  having  been  let  out  of 
another,  which  shows  that  even  at  a  high  temperature  it  can 
be  handled  with  safety.  The  Russian  crude  petroleum  gives 
about  35  per  cent,  benzoline,  gasoline,  and  kerosene  ;  the  re- 
maining 65  per  cent,  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  lubricat- 
ing oils  aod  mostly  as  fuel.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  used  in  Russia  for  locomotive,  steamship,  and  even 
stationary  boilers,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  transport  of 
astatki  from  Baku  to  the  Caspian  seaports  and  Astrakan, 
amounted,  in  1892,  to  107.361,435  poods,  equal  to  about 
3.000,000  tons ;  and.  in  addition  to  this,  some  250,000  tons 
were  shipped  from  Batoum.  The  statistics  for  1893  are  not 
yet  available  for  reference,  but  will  probably  show  an  increase. 

"  For  boiler  and  distilling  purposes  it  is  necessarv  to  create 
a  larger  and  more  powerful  flame,  and  steam  is  used  for  form 
ing  it  into  a  spray  which  is  easily  ignited,  and  then  burns 
fiercely.  Many  injectors  or  pulverizators  in  Russia,  called 
fasunkas,  have  been  constructed  and  patented,  but  it  has  beeu 
found  that  the  most  primitively  constructed  pulverizators  an- 
swer as  well  as  the  more  complicated  kinds.  The  apparatus 
used  under  the  stills  consists  simply  of  two  i  in.  pipii's,  one 
leading  the  oil  from  a  tank,  the  other  steam  from  a  boiler. 
The  ends  of  the  pipes  are  flattened  by  a  blow  of  a  hammer,  and 
then  tied  together  with  a  piece  of  wire  ;  the  steam  jet  catches 
the  outflowmg  oil,  and  forms  the  spray.  It  is  well  to  keep 
the  oil  a  little  warm  to  facilitnic  its  passage  in  the  pipes, 
through  which  it  descends  by  gravitation.  This  pulverizator 
gives  entire  natisfaction  ;  the  flame  is  powerful  and  bright, 
and  not  a  drop  of  oil  is  wasted  when  once  the  flow  has  been 
regulated.    No  smoke  or  flame  ascends  the  chimney — which. 
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by  the  way,  can  be  very  short— as  the  steam  jet  itself  cieates 
sufflcient  draft.  A  somewhat  neater  appearance  can  be  given 
to  the  in  lector  when  the  oil  pipe  is  arranged  inside  the  steam- 
pipe,  and  provided  with  a  cast-iron  or  brass  nozzle,  which  can 
be  shaped  to  give  the  flame  any  desired  form.  As  far  back  as 
1880  I  had  occasion  to  make,  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Nobel 
Brothers,  in  St.  Petersburg,  some  experiments  with  oil  firing 
before  a  committee  of  the  Russian  Aomiralty. 

"  Experiments  have  been  made  with  compressed  air  for 
spraying  the  oil,  but  the  results  have  not  mateiially  differed 
from  those  obtained  with  steam.  Air  must,  of  course,  in  any 
case,  have  access  to  the  flame,  and  openings  on  the  front  of 
the  flue  must  be  provided  for  its  admittance.  In  most  cases 
the  hole  in  the  furnace  door  through  which  the  nozzle  of  the 
pulverizator  is  introduced,  is  sufficient  for  letting  in  the  quan- 
tity necessary  for  the  combustion.  By  using  steam  for  spray- 
ing, no  oil  accumulates  in  the  flue  when  the  flow  is  regulated, 
consequently  a  complete  combustion  of  the  oil  takes  place. 
Looking  at  the  question  from  the  point  of  cost,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  compressed  air  can  be  produced  cheaper  than  the 
necessary  quantity  of  steam  taken  direct  from  the  boiler.    It 


by  about  two-thirds,  as  only  half  the  tonnage  would  have  to 
be  kept  in  stock,  and  this  quantity  can  be  stored  more  econom- 
ically in  point  of  space  than  the  same  quantity  of  coal.  A 
considerable  amount  of  labor  employed  in  storing  coal  and 
loading  tenders  can  be  saved,  and  the  oil  can  be  taken  in 
simultaneously  with  the  water  supply,  as  quickly  and  in  a 
like  manner.  The  avoidance  of  smoke  and  blowing  safety- 
valves  will  greatly  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  passengers,  a 
point  for  which  the  railway  companies  are  usually  prepared 
to  make  considerable  sacrifices. 

'*  For  steamships  the  advantages  of  using  liquid  fuel  are  of 
still  greater  Importance.  The  oil  can  be  kept  in  ballast  tanks 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  an  arrangement  which  greatly  aug- 
ments the  stability  of  the  vessel,  and  can,  as  it  is  consumed, 
be  replaced  by  water.  The  size  of  the  stokehold  can  be  re- 
duced considerably,  and  the  number  of  stokers  diminished  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  four.  In  stormy  weather  it  is  of 
great  advantage.  The  danger  of  fire  in  the  coal-bunkers  will 
not  be  replacS  by  any  similar  risk  connected  with  the  use  of 
oil.  Lastly,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  ship  having  oil  at  its 
disposal  may,  by  pouring  a  certain  quantity  overboard  in 
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is,  in  fact,  but  a  very  small  quantity  which  is  necessary  for 
doing  this  work,  when  the  pulverizator  is  properly  con- 
structed. The  chief  point  in  the  construction  of  the  pulveri- 
zator is  to  avoid  waste  of  steam — that  is  to  say.  to  construct 
the  nozzle  in  such  manner  that  every  particle  of  steam  takes 
care  of  a  corresponding  particle  of  oil  This  object  will  best 
be  secured  when  the  openings  for  the  steam,  as  well  as  for 
the  oil,  are  made  long  and  narrow,  and  are  placed  as  close  to 
one  another  as  possible.  All  the  different  Russian  construc- 
tions are  made  in  this  way.  The  openings  are  about  1^  in. 
1  >ng,  ad^  I  in.  to  i  in.  wide.  'As  the  oil  sometimes  contains 
paraffine,  which  is  likely  to  choke  this  narrow  opening,  it  is 
essential  to  have  an  arrangement  by  which  steam  can  be  led 
through  the  cil-passa^e  to  clean  it  out.  The  rest  of  the  con- 
struction maj  be  vaned  to  suit  particular  cases,  and  with  a 
view  lo  facilitate  and  cheapen  the  manufacture.'*  After  men- 
tioning the  general  advantages,  the  author  spoke  upon  the 
special  advantages  accruing  to  railways  and  steamships. 
**  The  valuable  spaces  at  railway  stations,  which  have  now  to 
be  sacrificed  for  accommodating  coal  supply,  could  be  reduced 


rough  weather,  avoid  much  trouble.  For  torpedo-boats  the 
use  of  liquid  fuel  is  possibly  of  still  greater  importance  than 
for  any  other  vessels  ;  the  entire  absence  of  smoke  will  help 
to  avoid  detection  and  possibly  destruction,  and  the  saving  in 
space  is  of  the  utmost  importance  as  well  as  the  possibility  of 
raising  steam  quickly.  Oil-firing  greatly  increases  the  ra- 
pidity of  raising  steam  of  high  pressure  ;  tire-ffrate  and  ashpit 
can  be  done  away  with  altogether,  the  lengtn  of  the  funnel 
can  be  reduced,  and  a  system  of  water  tul^s  is  l)etter  suited 
to  the  fierce  fire  of  liquid  fuel  than  the  straight  or  curved 
surface  of  an  ordinary  thick  boiler  plate.  No  &)iler  specially 
designed  for  liquid  fuel  is  yet  in  the  market,  but  the  subject 
leaves  certainly  a  wide  field  for  the  boiler  designer  who,  with 
liquid  fuel,  can  obtain  a  flame  which  can  be  controlled,  direct- 
ed, and  given  uniformity  much  better  than  a  coal  fire,  and 
which  is  less  dependent  upon  air-currents. 

"  A  disposition  to  use  liquid  fuel  has  already  been  shown  in 
this  country,  both  for  locomotives  and  steamships.  A  certain 
number  of  locomotives,  and  even  stationary  boilers,  have  been 
fitted  to  use  oil,  and  liave  burned  the  tar  oil  which  was  ob- 
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taioable.  A  small  quantity  also  of  astatkl,  which  had  been 
shipped  to  this  country,  has  been  employed  for  steamship 
use. 

'"  As  regards  the  supply,  America  and  Russia  produce  very 
diflPerent  classes  of  crude  oil.  The  American  oil  gives  about 
80  per  cent,  of  kerosene,  and  the  remainder  is  partly  utilized 
for  making  other  petroleum  products.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  likeliliood  of  getting  any  great  supply  from  these  fields. 
Tlie  Russian  crude  oil.  on  the  other  hand,  only  gives  about 
35  per  cent,  of  kerosene  and  other  products,  leaving  65  per 
cent,  of  astatki  for  fuel ;  there  are,  therefore,  if  not  unlimited, 
at  least  very  considerable  quantities  at  hand  from  these  fields. 

"  At  present  no  oil  territoric  s  which  approach  the  American 
or  Russian  in  magnitude  are  worked." 

The  author  mentioned  various  localities  of  an  oil-bearing 
character,  among  other?,  Burmah,  the  West  Indies,  Canada, 
Mexico,  etc. 

' '  In  Russia,  boring  operations  commenced  20  years  later 
(1879),  and  the  number  of  wells  drilled  is  considerably  less, 
but  they  have  been  more  product! ire  than  the  American.  On 
account  of  the  different  geological  formatians  of  these  two 
countries,  the  modes  of  Boring  are  different,  as  well  as  the 
form  of  the  wells.  In  America  a  well  is  often  drilled  through 
rock  from  top  to  bottom  ;  the  average  diameter  is  8  in.  at  the 
top.  and  the  depth  is  about  2.500  ft.  A  complete  outfit  for 
dnlling  such  a  well  costs  $10,000,  and  the  wages  of  the  drill- 
ers is  f  8  to  |4  a  day.  If  drillers  are  secured  for  work  out- 
side the  United  States,  they  receive  $125  a  month  and  travel- 
ing expenses. 

"  The  safest  and  most  practical  way  to  proceed  will,  in 
most  cases,  prove  to  be  the  following  :  After  tuorough  survey- 
ing of  the  particular  field  by  competent  experts  and  geologists, 
and  after  having  located  a  number  of  places  suitable  for  trial 
borings,  the  necessary  plant  has  to  be  brought  into  operation, 
not  so  much  with  a  view  of  getting  hold  of  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  oil,  for  the  storage  of  whicn  no  provision  lias  UAuallv 
been  made,  but  for  ascertaining  the  depth  at  which  the  oil 
will  be  struck,  and  as  a  guide  in  defining  the  extent  of  the 
oil-bearing  strata.  For  this  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
beyond  the  depth  of.  say,  1,000  ft.  If  the  strata  met  wiUi, 
which  has  to  be  carefully  recorded,  do  not  gire  satisfactory 
results,  another  place  has  to  be  tried,  and  so  on,  until  the 
operators  have  thoroughly  s  mndod  the  ground,  and  are  per-' 
fectly  convinced  that  plant  for  larger  and  deeper  wells  in  justi 
fled.  The  cost  of  plant,  the  amount  of  skill  required  in  the 
operations,  and  the  time  employed  progress  at  a  much  quicker 
ratio  thap  the  depth  ;  in  other  wonis,  a  8,000  ft.  boring  costs 
more  in  money  and  skill  than.  say.  five  borings  1.000  ft.  each  ; 
and  a  territory  is  much  l)etter  tested  by  20  borings  ot  500  ft. 
than  by  five  borings  of  2.000  ft.  If  oil  is  found  only  at  8.000 
ft.  in  a  new  territory,  it  does  not,  in  fact,  present  very  encour- 
aging prospects,  unless,  of  course,  the  quantities  found  should 
be  very  considerable. 

"  The  system  to  be  recommended  for  such  borings  are  the 
ordinary  artesian  well  boring,  with  rods  and  ropes  and  porta- 
ble derrick  ;  for  later  b'>riogs  a  fixed  rig  iron  and  wood  for 
use  of  the  American  and  Canadian  boring  system,  and  heavier 
tools  may  be  adopted.  One  outfit  for  every  two,  three,  or 
even  four  test  holes  may  be  Rufficient,  and  requires  but  one 
experienced  man  with  two  unskilled  helpers  for  its  manipula- 
tion. If  Ateam  power  is  used,  an  additional  man  will  be  re- 
quired. ReApmsible  technical  supervision  of  the  operations 
is,  of  courde,  indispensable  in  any  case." 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  the  Chairman,  who  said  he 
could  confirm  what  had  been  said  as  to  the  advantages  of 
liquid  fuel  used  on  railway  trains.  Liquid  fuel  was  adopted 
on  one  of  the  railways  of  Argentina  in  1890,  and  there  were 
12  locomotives  burning  it.  Within  the  last  few  months  a 
petroleum-tank  steamship  had  been  driven  across  the  Atlantic 
by  liquid  fuel.     He  also  spoke  upon  the  question  of  burners. 

Mr.  Nelson  Boyd  stated  that  the  combustion  of  a  hydrocar- 
bon was  much  more  perfect  than  that. of  coal,  there  was  not 
the  loss  in  smoke  and  clinker,  and,  in  locomotives,  there  was 
none  of  that  coating  of  the  tulies  with  carbon.  The  great 
difilculty  in  En.i^land  wtis  the  price,  which  was  equal,  at  pres- 
ent, to  coal  at  2^.  per  ton.  Another  important  point  was  the 
quantity  of  steam  reciuired  for  the  pulverizators. 

Mr.  Edwin  llarwood  stated  his  experience  in  his  yacht,  the 
Ruby,  remarking  that  his  difilculty  had  been  in  the  adjust- 
ment for  the  small  amount  of  oil  utilized. 

Mr.  W.  Warren,  Sir  W.  Percival,  and  others  contributed 
to  the  discussion,  giving  their  experience  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  liquid  fuel. 


The  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  of  the  steamship  Baku  8tan- 
dardf  a  short  time  ago,  revived  the  question  of  the  use  of  oil 


as  a  motive  power  for  steamers  and  locomotives.  About  10 
years  since  the  question  was  somewhat  acute,  but  now  we  are 
enabled  to  take  a  more  enlightened  view  of  the  subject.  The 
question  is  of  some  importance  to  coal-raising  districts  like 
that  of  South .  Wales,  hence  a  short  summary  of  the  position 
created  may  be  of  use  and  interest  at  the  present  time.  The 
question  revolves  itself  into  two  main  considerations — is  it 
possible  to  use  petroleum  or  other  mineral  oils  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  curtail  seriously  the  production  of  coal ;  and  in  so 
duing  affect  to  a  large  extent  the  labor  market  of  miners,  sea- 
going firemen,  and  railway  stokers  ?  The  latter  part  of  the 
query,  of  course,  depends  entirely  on  the  answer  given  to  the 
former.  Well,  the  facts  may  be  briefly  stated  thus :  There 
are  a  great  number  of  steamers  and  locomotives  (which  are 
now  driven  by  steam  raised  from  petroleum)  in  the  Caspian 
and  the  Euxine  oceanic  districts.  A  few  steamers  similarly 
ply  on  the  river  Plate,  and  a  few  are  now  making  inter  ocean 
voyages  to  America  and  the  Bhick  Sea  ;  and  the  Qreat  East- 
ern &ilway,  in  our  own  country,  has  adopted  the  use  of  shale 
oil  for  the  locomotives.  So  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  experiments.  In  1885  the  screw  steamer 
Himaiaya  (afterward  called  the  Marafiu  when  taken  to  Brazil) 
made  a  trial  trip  from  London  to  Granton.  The  result  was  a 
passage  of  54  hours  at  a  consumption  of  8  galls,  of  oil  per 
hour.  The  cost  was  estimated  at  £4  against  a  possible  ex- 
penditure of  coal  of  £7  per  day.  Only  two  firemen  were  re- 
quired, in  place  of  fivo  if  coal  had  been  used.  In  the  same 
year  the  Central  Pacific  Railway  Company  tried  the  oil  plan 
on  their  steamers,  oil  having  been  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  cost  of  oil  for  their  steamer  Thoroughfare  for  five  months 
was  ascertained  to  be  56  per  cent,  of  that  of  coal.  Put  in  an- 
other way,  il  was  found  that  80  imperial  gallons  was  equal  to 
1  ton  of  coal  for  steam  purposes.  The  cost  being  as  $4  to  $7. 
In  the  recent  case  of  the  Baku  Standard,  the  owners  report 
that  the  mere  weight  of  the  fuel  was  at  the  same  ratio^namely, 
4  to  7.  There  was  also  a  large  saving  of  labor  in  engine-room 
department.  If  this  be  so,  in  the  intense  competition  of  trade, 
theie  must  be  a  strong  temptation  to  increase  the  number  of 
tank  steamers,  and  to  use  oil  as  a  motive  power.  -  But  as  cost 
must  be  the  governing  factor,  if  the  price  of  oil  should  rise,  in 
consequence  of  an  increased  demand,  reverhion  to  coal  would 
be  very  quick  Now,  to  test  this  p  nnt,  let  us  consider  the 
amount  of  oil  production  in  the  world.  In  1889  a  statistician 
computed  the  world's  production  of  petroleum  and  its  con- 
geners at  10.500,000  tons  made  up  thus  : 

Tom. 

United  States  of  America 6,000,000 

Russia 8.000,000 

Galicia 1.000.000 

Burmah.  Canada,  Peru,   Germany,  Roumania, )  500  000 

Transcaspia,  Australia,  Japan,  etc f  ' 

Total 10.500,000 

Since  then  America  has  not  increased  much,  if  at  all.  Russia 
has  about  doubled  her  output.  The  probability  is  that,  in 
this  present  year,  the  total  output  is  about  14.0(X),000  to 
15.000.000  tons.  Taking  the  Baku  Statidard  experiment,  con- 
firmed by  that  of  the  Thoroughfare,  at  7  to  4  against  coal,  it 
would  appear  that,  say,  15.000.000  tons  of  petroleum  is  equal, 
as  a  steam  raiser,  to  about  26,000,000  tons  of  coal  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  production  of  coal  is  over  500,000.000  tons  per 
annum  in  the  kuDwn  world.  How,  therefore,  can  15.000,000 
tons  of  oil  compete  with  such  an  enormous  quantity  of  coal  ? 
It  is  alleged  that  the  production  of  oil  is  unlimited  ;  that  it 
can  be  made  from  coal  itself  and  other  products ;  that  the 
cost  (or  saving)  in  using  it  is  as  4  to  7  ;  and  therefore  it  must 
seriously  affect  the  production  of  coal  in  a  very  short  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  arguments  against  the  position  are  : 
That  the  more  it  is  used  the  higher  the  price  will  rise,  and 
thus  level  the  cost  of  its  use  to  that  of  coal  ;  that  in  America 
many  wills  have  run  dry,  and  Russian  and  other  sources  of 
supply  may  also  experience  the  same  fate  ;  and  that  the  de- 
mand for  oil  at  the  present  time  (unlike  coal)  is  mainly  for 
domestic  use,  and  for  other  purposes  than  steam- raising. 

Altogether,  at  the  present  time,  it  would  appear  that  coal- 
owners  and  their  workmen  may  rest  contented  that  petroleum 
cannot  yet  enter  into  the  race  of  competition  with  them.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  the  Russian  supply  is  increasing  enor- 
m  )usly,  and  that  tank  steamers  are  being  built  to  a  limited 
extent.  As  an  index  of  what  Russia  is  doing  in  the  way  of 
supply  t6  other  countries,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  188S  she 
exported  545.855  tons  of  petroleum,  which  in  1892  (only  four 
years)  rose  to  nearly  double  the  quantity,  or.  900,887  tons. — 
Smith  Wales  Investment  Circular, 
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Chemistry  Applied  to  Railroads. 
SECOND  SERIES.-CHEMICAL  METHODS. 


VIII. -METHOD     OP    DETERMINING    SILICON-   IN 

STEEL. 


By  C.  B.  Dudley,  Chemist,  ajud  F.  N.  Pease,  Assistai^t 
Chemist,  of  the  Pennstlyasia  Railroad. 

(Copyright,  1801,  by  C.  B.  Dudley  and  F.  N.  Pease.) 


OPERATION. 

Put  2  grams  of  fine  borings  in  a  13-oz.  roval  Berlin  porce- 
lain casserole,  and  add  80  c.c.  of  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid,  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  water.  Cover  with  a  watch  glass  and  allow 
action  to  cease.  Then  evaporate,  if  desired,  over  a  lamp  di- 
rect, until  sulphate  of  iron  begins  to  separate,  then  transfer 
the  dish  to  an  idibath,  heated  to  about  300''  P.,  and  continue 
the  evaporation  until  fumes  of  Sd  are  given  off.  -Allow  to 
cool,  add  250  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  and  heat  carefully  until 
the  sulphate  of  iron  has  all  dissolved,  then  filter  at  once. 
Wash  with  water  until  most  of  the  iron  salts  are  removed,  and 
then  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  as  long  as  the  washings 
are  colored  with  iron  salts ;  finally  wash  with  water  again, 
until  the  washings  no  longer  react  for  chlorine,  then  isnite 
and  weigh.  Tieat  the  contents  of  the  crucible  with  a  little 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  hydrofiuoric  acid, 
evaporate  to  dryness,  ignite  and  weigh  again.  The  difference 
between  the  two  weights  is  silica. 

APPARATUS  AND  REAGENTS. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  porcelain  casserole  is  designated 
as  the  characteristic  piece  of  apparatus  for  this  method.  Of 
course  platinum  dishes  and  good  quality  porcelain  evaporat- 
ing dishes  may  be  used,  but,  all  things  considered,  a  casserole 
seems  best.  Glass  should  not  be  used,  as  some  of  the  sepa- 
rated silica  apparently  adheres  to  the  glass,  and  cannot  be  re- 
moved by  the  feather  or  rubber  tube  on  the  end  of  a  glass 
rod.  Direct  experiments  on  the  same  steel,  everything  l^iug 
exactly  alike,  except  one  determination  was  in  a  porcelain 
casserole  and  the  other  in  a  beaker,  show  lower  results  in  the 
beaker,  amounting  to  one  or  two -hundredths  of  a  per  cent. 
The  results  in  the  porcelain  were  confirmed  by  repeated  tests 
in  platinum  on  the  same  steel.  For  a  single  determination, 
the  air-bath  recommended  in  "  The  Chemical  Analysis  of 
Iron,*'  by  A.  A.  Blair,  2d  edition,  p.  20,  is  very  satisfactor}'. 
For  a  number  of  determinations  at  once,  an  oven  gives  excel- 
lent results. 

The  mixed  acids  for  solution  are  made  bv  adding  20  c.c.  of 
concentrated  C.  P.  nitric  acid  to  40  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  and 
then  adding  to  this  20  c.c.  of  concentrated  C.  P.  sulphuric 
acid.  Where  a  numl)er  of  determinations  are  to  be  started  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  more  convenient  to  mix  the  quantity  of 
acids  required  all  at  once. 

The  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  for  wtishing  is  made  by  adding 
one  part  concentrated  C.  P.  acid  to  four  ])arts  of  distilled 
water. 

Hydrofiuoric  acid  of  good  (juallty,  practicjilly  fnn*  from 
residue,  can  now  l)e  obtained  in  the  market,  in  cercsine  iKittlcs. 

CALCULATIONS. 

'  Atomic  weights  used,  oxygen,  16  ;  silicon,  28  :  molecular 
formula,  Sid.  Since  46.67  per  cent,  of  the  SiOa  is  silicon,  if 
the  weight  found  is  mullipled  by  this  figure,  the  result  will  be 
Uie  silicon  In  2  ^rams  of  steel,  and  this  figure  multiplied  by 
100  and  divided  by  two  obviously  gives  the  percenfage. 
This  may  he  simply  stated  In  the  following  rule  :  Express  tiie 
weight  of  SiOs  found,  in  grams,  remove  the  decimal  point 
two  places  to  the  right,  and  multiply  by  0.2383.  The  product 
will  be  the  percentage  of  silicon  In  the  steel.  Thus  if  the 
silicic  acid  found  is  0.0027  gram,  the  silicon  is  (0.27  x  0.2833) 
0.063  per  cent. 

NOTES  AND  PRECAUTIONS. 

It  will  be  observetl  that  this  method  oxidizes  the  silicon  in 
the  steel  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  and  then  dehydrates  the 
silicic  acid  formed  by  means  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
so  that  it  can  be  cauirht  in  a  filter,  finishes  the  dehydration  by 
ignition  and  weighs  up  as  SiOs.  Any  residue  of  iron  or  other 
material  not  washed  out  is  left  behind  after  the  treatment 
with  hydrofiuoric  acid.     ThtJre  is  considerable  evidence  that 


the  SiOt  is  not  completely  dehydrated  in  the  sulphuric  acid 
by  this  method.  After  the  water  is  added  and  the  iron  salts 
are  In  solution,  the  appearance  of  the  silica  in  the  ll(|uid  is 
more  or  less  gelatinous,  also,  as  is  mentioned  below,  the  SiOa 
goes  into  solution  again  under  certain  conditions.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  if  the  directions  are  carefully  followed,  the  results 
will  be  accurate  to  within  perhaps  half  a  hundredth  of  a  per 
cent. 

The  reason  for  the  use  of  a  porcelain  casserole  has  already 
been  given. 

The  mixed  acid  gives  exactly  the  same  results  as  though 
the  steel  is  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  then  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  added.  It  simplifies  the  manipulation  a  little  to 
add  the  acids  all  at  once. 

A  careful  manipulator  may  succeed  in  evaporating  over  the 
lamp  direct  until  the  sulphuric  acid  fumes  strongly,  especially 
if  the  material  is  stirred  continuously,  but  after  the  sulphate 
of  iron  begins  to  separate  there  is  much  danger  of  loss  by 
spirting.  The  air-bath  is  much  more  sure.  When  a  number 
of  determinations  are  carried  on  at  the  same  time  and  there 
is  no  great  hurry,  excellent  results  may  be  obtained  by  adding 
the  mixed  acids  to  the  borings,  putting  the  casseroles  at  once 
on  a  steam  plate  whose  temperature  is  about  275**  F.,  and 
allowing  them  to  stand  without  further  manipulation  over 
night.  Where  the  air-balh  and  shorter  time  are  employed, 
the  casserole  should  be  set  down  into  the  air-bath,  below  the 
line  of  the  liciuid  inside.  With  the  air-bath  or  on  the  steam 
plate,  stirring  is  not  essential. 

It  has  l)eon  proposed  to  add  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  to 
the  dish  after  the  principal  part  of  the  nitric  acid  has  been « 
driven  off,  to  get  the  strong  sulphuric  acid  necessary  to  de- 
hydrate the  SiOs  and  thus  to  save  the  time  requiredf  to  con- 
centrate the  sulphuric  acid  to  the  proper  point.  Our  experi- 
ence with  this  modification  is  that  the  Nordhausen  of  the 
market  is  larely  pure  enough  to  be  trusted,  while  if  Nord- 
hausen is  made  by  adding  SOs  to  concentrated  C.  P.  acid, 
there  Is  considerable  difi[lculty  in  the  manipulation  of  the  SO3. 
That  which  comes  in  tin  cans  is  very  difficult  to  open  and 
put  ioto  the  strong  sulphuric,  without  at  the  same  time  being 
contaminated,  while  if  that  in  glass  bulbs  is  used  there  is 
much  danger  that  some  of  the  glass  of  the  bulb  will  get  into 
the  detennination.  The  time  and  labor  saved  by  this  modi- 
fication is  not  great. 

It  will  be  observed  that  directions  are  given  to  filter  at  once, 
after  the  iron  salts  are  dissolved.  Direct  experiments  follow- 
ing the  manipulation  given  above  show  that  after  the  water 
is  added  and  the  Iron  salts  are  in  solution,  if  the  material  is 
allowed  to  stand  before  filtration  24,  86,  or  48  hours,  (i"ite 
large  amounts  of  the  silica  are  redissolved  and  lost.  This 
statement  has  been  disputed,  but  our  own  experiments  have 
been  confirmed  by  other  workers.  It  seems  probable  that  a 
few  hours'  standing  would  make  very  little  difference,  but  as 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  dilution  until  one  is 
ready  to  filter,  we  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  study 
the  cause  of  the  discrepancy  in  the  statements.  The  manipu- 
lation which  we  recommend  is  certainly  the  f^afer. 

The  use  of  half  strength  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  recom- 
mended to  wash  out  iron  salts.  The  experiments  of  some 
chemists  seem  to  indicate  that  the  silica  obtained  as  above  is 
perceptibly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  of  this  strength.  As 
the  iron  salts  seem  to  be  completely  removed  by  the  more 
dilute  acid,  we  prefer  to  use  it  as  a  precautionary  measure. 

If  the  dilution  and  washing  have  lieen  managed  with  care, 
the  silica  obtained  is  generally  perfectly  white,  and  the  nesidue 
after  the  treatment  of  hydrofluoric  acid  is 'very  small.  If 
there  is  a  tint  of  iron  oxide  the  residue  will  be  larger.  In  no 
case  should  the  hydrofluoric  acid  treatment  be  omitted  when 
determining  silicon  in  steel. 


MASTER  CAR  BUILDERS'  CONVENTION. 


The  twenty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the  Master  Car- 
Builders'  Association  was  opened  on  the  morning  of  Juno  12, 
at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  with  President  Grieves,  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  in  the  chair.  The  preliminary  business,  includ- 
ing the  President's  address.  Secretary's  and  Treasurer's  re- 
ports, was  transacted  in  the  new  convention  hall.  A  rhitume 
of  the  Secretary's  report  shows  that  there  are  now  326  mem- 
t)ers  of  tlie  Association,  including  active,  repnsentative  and 
associate  meml)ers.  The  Treasurer's  report  showed  that  the 
exi^nditures  made  during  tiie  past  year  were  $8,018.84,  leav- 
ing a  treasury  deficit  of  $21.30.  In  the  report  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  a  suggestion  was  made  that  the  committee  l)e 
empowered  to  bring  the  subject  of  the  Master  Car-Builders' 
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standards  to  the  attention  of  tbe  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion, and  especially  that  of  tbe  rules  of  interchange,  inasmuch 
as  if  these  rules  were  sanctioned  by  tlie  latter  association  they 
will  probably  be  greatlv  strengthened. 

After  this  brief  introductory  business  the  rugular  reports  of 
the  committees  were  taken  up  for  consideration.  The  first 
offered  was  that  on  indelible  pencils,  the  committee  on  which 
communicated  with  a  number  of  manufacturers  during  July 
and  August  of  last  vear^  laying  down  the  following  require- 
ments of  the  properties  which  a  suitable  indelible  pencil  should 
possess.    Thev  were  these  : 

1.  A  clear  black  pencil,  the  writing  of  which  cannot  be  erased 
by  india-rubber  or  by  other  means  without  considerable  trouble. 

2.  The  material  from  which  these  pencils  are  made  must 
retain  its  original  conditions  and  must  not  become  hardened 
or  spoiled  wiUi  age. 

8.  The  pencils  must  be  so  that  they  can  be  readily  sharp- 
ened and  the  leads  not  easily  broken  by  clumsy-handed  men. 

4.  The  writing  must  not  smudge  or  run  if  wet. 

5.  The  writing  must  not  fade  by  exposure  to  light. 

After  subjecting  the  pencils  submitted  to  various  tests  simi- 
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PROPOSED  DETAIL  FOB  BRAKE  BEAM  LOCATION. 

lar  to  that  of  the  regular  use  on  inteichange  cards,  and  taking 
up  in  details  the  qualities  of  the  various  samples,  the  commit- 
tee stated  that  they  felt  it  possible  for  them  to  specially  recom- 
mend pencils  Nos.  18  and  14,  American  carbon  pencil  No. 
113,  American  editor  pencil  No.  185;  while  pencil  No.  12, 
Kagic!  No.  482,  pencil  No.  15.  Dixon's  leather  and  cloth  marker 
No.  789,  pencil  No.  18,  Dixon's  marking  |)encil  No.  784,  pencil 
No.  19  and  Paber's  No.  I.  (Jnverwischlich,  can  all  be  con- 
sidered as  good  pencils,  filling  the  rrciuirements  fairly  well. 

The  next  paper  offered  was  that  on  the  standanf  sizes  for 
catalogues,  specifications,  etc.,  of  which  Mr.  Godfrey  W. 
UhodeH  was  Chairman.  It  is  unnecessary  to  reprint  the  whole 
of  this  report,  but  we  give  the  sizes  which  were  recommended 
for  the  AJssociation's  standard. 

I'OflTAL  GAUD  CIRCULAltS. 

1.  8i  in.  X  Oji  in. 

PAMIMILKTK  AND  TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

2.  8|  in.  X  0  in. 

3.  6  in.  X  9  In. 

4.  9  in.  X  12  in. 

SPECIFICATIONS  AND  LETTER  PAPER. 

5.  8i  in.  X  lOf  in. 
Tlic  reason  for  these  recommendations  is  that  the  postal  card 


circulars  is  that  of  the  size  ordinarily  used  :  that  for  pamphlets 
and  trade  catalogues  allows  the  paper  to  be  folded  and  cut 
economically  without  much  waste  from  stock  paper  35  in.  X 
87  in .  The  recommendations  for  specifications  and  letter  paper 
was  chosen,  as  it  can  be  cut  from  folio  sizes  17  in.  X  22  in. 
The  report  then  made  recommendations  in  regard  to  a  cheap 
file  case  for  filing  the  papers  of  the  above  dimensions. 

This  report  was  followed  by  a  report  on  steel  tired  wheels, 
of  which  Mr.  R.  E.  Marshall  was  the  Chairman.  From  the 
replies  received  to  its  circulars  from  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation the  following  information  was  tabulated  by  the  com- 
mittee : 

It  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  1  in.  is  the  proper 
limit  of  thickness  for  tires.  On  account,  however,  of  the 
variety  of  sections  of  tires  used,  it  is  important  that  this  limit 
be  clearly  defined  ;  and  your  committee,  therefore,  offers  the 
following  recommendations : 

1.  That  the  limit  for  thickness  of  tires  of  all  steel-tired 
wheels  shall  be  1  in.,  measured  normally  to  the  tread  and 
radially  to  the  curved  ]x>rtion8  of  the  flange  through  the  thin- 
nest part  within  4i  in.  from  the  back  of  the  flange— the  thick- 

i-  ness  from  the  latter  point  to  outer  edge  of  tread 

i  to  be  not  less  than  \  in.  at  thinnest  part.    (See 

2.  That,  in  order  to  facilitate  inspection,  a 
small  groove  shall  be  cut  on  outer  edge  of  all 
tires  at  a  radius  \  in.  less  than  that  of  the  tread 
of  tire  when  worn  to  the  prescribed  limit. 

3.  That  the  above  reoommendatiooa  shall  be 
submitted  to  letter  ballot  for  adoption  aa  '*  rec- 
ommended practice"  of  the  Association. 

The  report  was  also  accompanied  by  numer- 
ous engravings  showing  the  methods  of  tire 
fastening  adopted  by  all  of  the  prominent  wheel 
manufacturers  in  this  country,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Krupp  and  Arbel  wheels,  manufactured 
in  Gkamany  and  France.  These  methods  of 
fastening  have  been  so  repeatedly  published 
that  it  Is  unnecessary  for  us  to  reprint  them 
here.  The  report  also  includes  tables  giving  the 
numbers  of  different  makes  of  steel-tired  wheels 
in  use,  with  certain  schedules  of  defects  which 
have  developed  in  the  running  of  each  wheel. 

The  committee  having  charge  of  the  consid- 
eration of  brake  beams  report  that  they  found 
it  impossible  to  give  the  dimensions  for  the 
location  of  the  beun  and  brake  relatively  to  the 
center  line  of  the  metal  beam,  and  they  there- 
fore take  as  a  starting  point  one  which  was  ab- 
solutely fixed  and  had  no  reference  whatever 
to  a  particular  construction  of  beam.  The 
line  drawn  horizontally  and  parallel  to  the  truck 
and  passing  through  the  point  of  contact  of 
the  center  of  the  standard  Christie  brake  shoe 
with  the  tread  of  the  wheel  was  found  to  fulfill 
these  requirements.  Inquiry  showed  that  a 
standard  distance  of  60^  in.  between  the  centera 
of  brake  shoes  has  been  adopted  by  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  roads  using  a  metal  beam. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  adoption  of  the  Master  Car- 
Builders'  standard  lateral  inclination  of  40**  for  the  brake  lever. 
The  committee  therefore  recommended  that  one  standard 
height  for  both  inside  and  outside  beams  should  be  adopted, 
and  this  is  13  in  ,  measured  from  the  top  of  the  rail  to  the  cen* 
ter  of  the  brake  shoe,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  construc- 
tion of  trucks  naturally  renders  it  more  difilcult  to  get  a  stand- 
ard height  for  inside-hung  beams  than  it  is  for  those  hung 
upon  the  outside.  If,  however,  the  Association  should  con- 
sider that  there  should  be  one  height  for  inside  and  another  for 
outside  beams,  a  recommendation  of  14^  in.  for  the  outside  and 
18  in.  for  the  inside  was  made. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  West  called  attention 
to  the  advantage  of  the  outside  hung  beam,  in  that  when  an 
automatic  coupler  falls  down  it  will  strike  inside  brakes  huog 
at  a  height  of  18  in.,  whereas  it  would  be  cleared  by  the  higher 
outside  beams. 

The  report  on  safety  chains  for  freight  care  may  be  reduced 
to  a  recommendation  on  the  part  of  the  committee  that  they 
are  necessary  only  on  flat  and  low  side  gondola  care,  which 
are  frec|uently  used  as  twins  and  triplets  to  carry  lading,  ex- 
tending over  two  or  three  care,  and  the  committee  did  not  rec- 
ommend the  general  use  of  safety  chains  on  any  classes  of  cara 
but  with  a  view  of  securing  interchangeability  with  any  that 
might  be  applied,  recommended  a  chain  located  27  in.  from 
the  center  of  the  car  on  cither  side)  made  of  H-in.  iron,  secured 
by  eye- bolts  1|  in.  in  diameter  passing  through  the  end  silis,  with 
a  4iu.  hook  on  the  left-hand  side  as  you  face  the  car,  and  the 
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end  link  of  the  other  being  of  li-ln.  iron  ;  the  inside  hook  to 
extend  6^  in.  beyond  the  inside  face  of  the  knuckle  and  the 
link  of  the  corresponding  chain  to  extend  5^  in.  outside  this 
same  point,  leaving  a  slack  of  llf  in  to  compensate  for  curva- 
tures. The  general  impression  conveyed  by  the  discussion 
was  that  safety  chains  were  not  only  unnecessary,  but  it  would 
be  rendered  useless  by  the  neglect  of  trainmen  to  hook  them. 

Mr.  Waite,  of  the  Lake  Shore  Road,  called  attention  to  the 
general  practice  of  his  road  of  chaining  cars  together  where 
long  structural  iron  or  telegraph  poles  were  being  transported 
on  two  or  more  cars.  On  their  passenger  equipment  the  safety 
chains  are  placed  14^  in.  from  the  center.  This  report  was 
the  last  one  read  on  the  session  of  the  first  day,  and  the  next 
one  opened  on  the  morning  of  the  ISlh  with  the  reading  of  the 
report  of  wheel  and  flange  gauges,  which  will  be  dealt  with 
fully  in  a  future  issue  of  this  paper. 

After  this  discussion,  the  time  of  the  convention  was  occu- 
pied by  the  report  of  the  Arbitration  Committee  on  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Rules  of  Interchange. 

Thursday  morning's  session  was  opened  by  a  continuation 
of  the  discussion  of  the  Rules  of  Interchange,  and  before  the 
session  closed  the  reports  on  road  tests  of  brake  shoes  was  sub- 
mitted, which  is  merely  a  report  of  progress  and  quite  in  line 
with  the  editorial  paragraph  commenting  on  the  probable  work 
of  this  committee  in  our  issue  for  June.  It  is  expected,  how- 
ever, that  the  tests  will  be  completed  within  three  months  and 
that  the  report  will  be  made  out  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible. 

The  report  of  laboratory  testB  of  brake  shoes  gave  a  risumS 
of  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  Morin  and  Poiree,  in 
France,  and  by  Captain  Douglass  Galton,  in  1878.  in  England 
The  report  also  Included  tests  of  the  Pennsylvania  Road,  made 
in  1891  and  1892,  and  had  an  appendix  in  the  shape  of  a  de- 
scription of  the  brake-shoe  testing  appliance  that  has  already 
been  published. 

On  Friday  morning  the  first  report  read  was  that  on  the 
lubrication  of  cars,  from  which  we  make  the  following  ab- 
stract : , 

LUBmCATION  OF  CARS. 

The  committee  opened  their  repoit  bv  a  discussion  of  the 
relative  care  which  is  given  to  locomotives  and  cars,  and  re- 
ported that  there  was  auite  a  general  lack  of  information  as  to 
the  best  means  of  securing  proper  car  lubrication.  The  grades 
of  oil  in  use  on  American  cars  varv  from  a  very  cheap  crude 
oil  at  5  cents  to  the  best  refined  Galena  oil  at  85  cents  ner  gall. 
Twenty-one  of  the  roads  replying  are  using  Galena  oil,  while 
17  roads  use  common  West  Virginia  or  black  oil,  and  eight 
roads  use  either  special  oils  or  else  part  Galena  and  part  com- 
mon black  oil. 

From  the  replies  received  we  find  that  the  cost  of  oiling  cars 
per  1,000  miles  varies  from  6  cents  to  41^*^  cents  on  passenger 
equipment,  and  from  6  cents  to  20A  on  freight  cars. 

We  find  that  21  out  of  45  roads  use  special  cooling  com- 
pounds to  prevent  or  reduce  hot  boxes,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  oil  lubricant.  A  singular  but  significant  fact  is  no- 
ticed, that  with  but  four  exceptions  the  use  of  special  cooling 
compounds  is  confined  to  the  roads  using  the  cheap  grade  of 
oils,  such  as  common  black  or  West  Virginia.  It  seems  that 
of  the  25  roads  who  find  no  need  for  a  special  cooling  mix- 
ture, that  21  of  them  are  those  who  use  only  the  high  grade 
Galena  oil.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  clearly  that  the  high 
grade  of  oils  are  better  lubricators  and  need  no  expensive  as- 
sistants in  the  shape  of  cooling  mixtures.  This  sugsrests  to 
your  committee  that  in  figurine  on  the  comparative  economy 
of  different  grades  of  oils,  the  mature  of  there  being  no  neces- 
sity for  a  special  cooler  for  use  of  trainmen  and  inspectors 
should  be  fully  recognized. 

From  the  21  roads  using  special  cooling  mixtures,  2  roads 
report  poor  results.  7  fair  results,  11  good,  and  1  very  good. 
It  can  safely  be  said  in  this  connection  that  there  are  undoubt- 
edly many  cases  of  hot  boxes  occurriog  to-day  that  can  be 
partially  or  wholly  remedied  by  these  special  coolers  judi- 
ciously used,  but  your  committee  firmly  believe  that  many,  if 
not  niobt  of  these  cars  could  be  equally  well  cared  for  by  the 
use  of  trainmen  or  inspectors  of  a  proper  quantity  of  freshly 
soaked  waste  and  oil,  carefully  applied,  the  poor  and  dirty 
waste  in  the  box  being  first  removed.  We  Further  believe 
that  by  proper  care  being  taken,  in  connection  with  various 
important  points,  which  will  be  referred  to  later,  that  few  if 
any  hot  boxes  need  occur. 

The  record  of  hot  boxes  per  1,000  miles  on  passenger  equip- 
ment, as  reported,  shows  quite  a  variation,  running  from  .001 
to  .19,  the  average  being  .0516 ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  best 
record  was  one  hot  box  in  1.000,000  miles  run,  while  the  poor- 
est had  one  in  about  every  5.860  miles  run,  the  average  being 
one  in  about  every  20,000  miles,    A  curious  fact  is  shown  by 


the  reports— namely,  that  the  three  roads  showing  tlie  best 
records  and  the  three  showing  the  poorest,  all  are  using  the 
highest  grades,  and  consequently  the  highest-priced  oils.  This 
fact  shows  quite  clearly  that,  though  the  best  results  can  only 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  best  grades  of  oil,  poor  results 
may  be  had  with  the  same  oil  where  insufficient  attention  is 
paid  to  other  important  features ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
qualitv  of  lubricant  is  only  one  of  the  many  details  that  must 
be  looked  after  in  the  successful  lubrication  and  cool  running  - 
of  car  journals. 

Another  very  curious  development  is  the  large  variation  in 
the  number  of  gallons  of  oil  used  to  the  thousand  miles  run. 
This  runs,  on  passenger  equipment,  as  high  as  4i  galls,  and 
as  low  as  ^  of  a  gallon,  the  latter  figure  being  on  a  short 
road  with  but  few  trains,  which  runs  through  a  territory  free 
from  sand.  Most  roads  in  oiling  passenger  equipment  use 
from  1  to  2  galls,  per  car  per  1,000  miles  run.  The  great 
variation  will  account  readily  for  the  well-oiled  tics  on  some 
lines,  and  the  wheels  so  often  found  thickly  coaled  with  grease 
and  dirt.  There  is  undoubtedly  room  for  greater  economy 
and  much  improvement  by  more  careful  supervision  of  car 
oiling.  ^ 

In  the  oiling  of  freight  equipment  a  similarly  large  varia- 
tion in  practice  is  noticed  from  the  replies  received.    'I  he     h 
mioimum  amount  of  oil  used  is  slightly  less  than  i  of  a  gallon 
per  1,000  miles,  while  the  maximum  is  2^  gallons. 

Your  committee  feel  warranted  in  recommending  a  good 
grade  of  all-wool  waste,  which  is  free  from  dirt,  and  is  com- 
posed of  good  long  fiber,  as  the  best  material  for  packing  that  can 
be  obtained.    The  data  at  hand  does  not  wanant  giving  any    « 
reliable  conclusions  as  to  the  comparative  efficiency  and  econ-    •- 
omv  of  cotton  waste  and  elastic  wool. 

The  opinions  of  roads  with  regard  to  the  comparative  free- 
dom from  heating  of  iron  and  steel  axles  seem  to  be  about 
equally  divided,  and  about  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  prob- 
ably steel  axles  are  freer  from  flaws  and  seams  in  journals 
than  iron,  and  for  that  reason  heat  less  from  those  causes. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  grain  of  steel  axles  being  much 
closer  than  in  iron,  there  is  less  opportunity  for  the  oil  to  be 
held  in  the  minute  spaces  between  the  molecules  of  metal, 
and,  as  a  conseauence,  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  lubricate 
steel  journals,  if  they  are  loaded  to  anywhere  near  their  full 
capacity. 

The  subject  of  proper  mixtures  and  metals  for  journal  bear- 
ings, and  the  kind  and  quality  of  metal  for  liniogs,  is  one 
which  the  replies  to  inquiries  show  to  be  in  a  very  undecided 
state.  There  seems  to  be  no  uniformity  of  opinion  on  any 
kind  of  metal  or  any  proportions  of  mixtures.  On  a  few 
points  as  to  journal  bearings  there  is  almost  entire  unanimity. 
All  but  two  out  of  46  roads  favor  a  solid  lead.lined  journal 
bearing.  Some  of  those  so  deciding  are  to  a  slight  extent 
using  filled  shell  bearings.  All  roads  agree  that  the  journal 
bearings  should  be  ground  or  bored,  and  lined,  on  a  radius 
larger  at  least  by  ^  m.  than  the  journal  the^  are  to  run  on. 
Some  roads  wish  this  to  be  as  much  as  /^  in  larger.  It  is  , 
astonishing  to  find  a  few  roads  who  neither  bore  nor  grind 
their  journal  bearings,  but  simply  clean  the  surface  of  the 
bearing  and  coat  them  with  ^  to  ^  in.  of  lead  or  babbit,  and 
then  are  surprised  when  the  lining  is  worn  through  that  the  ^ 
hard,  sund-lined  surface  of  the  bearing  should  begin  to  cause 
heating  and  cutting  of  the  journal.  No  worse  or  more  dan- 
gerous practice  has  come  to  the  notice  of  youi  committee  than 
allowing  practically  a  rough  unfioished  casting  to  be  used  on 
a  nicely  polished  journal  to  carry  the  weight  of  a  heavy 
passenger  coach,  or  sleeper,  moving  at  from  40  to  60  miles  an 
hour,  with  its  freight  of  human  lives  who  might  be  instantly 
kill^  or  maimed  by  the  excessive  heating  and  consequent 
breaking  off  of  a  journal.  Your  committee  hope  that  every 
member  of  this  Association  will  discountenance  such  a  dan- 
gerous and  expensive  practice,  as  trying  to  avoid  the  slight 
cost  of  properly  boring  new  journal  bearings  at  the  possible 
and  probable  risk  and  cost  of  hot  boxes,  cut  and  broken  jour- 
nals, and  possible  wrecks  with  their  attendant  losses. 

The  information  received  by  the  committee  indicates  the 
almost  universal  use  of  lead.,  or  lead  with  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  antimony,  as  the  best  metal  for  lining  bearings. 

Wool  has  greater  elasticity  and  retains  it  much  longer,  al- 
though it  does  not  absorb  and  feed  the  oil  quite  so  quickly  as 
cotton.  Oftentimes  some  of  your  committee  have  seen  car- 
oilers  or  trainmen,  and  repairers,  repacking  or  partially  re- 
packing boxes  with  dry  waste,  over  which  an  excessive 
amount  of  oil  has  to  be  poured  to  give  it  the  appearance  of 
being  properly  packed.  Such  practice  has  done  incalculable 
injury,  and  cannot  be  ton  strongly  discountenanced.  It  should 
be  a  universal  rule,  which  ought  to  stand  in  writing  in  every 
railroad  shop,  that  all  waste  must  be  soaked  in  oil,  being  well 
covered,  for  at  least  24  hours  before  being  used  ;  if  possible  it 
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should  have  4S  hours  for  the  oil  tu  act  on  it.  Iq  order  that 
waste  so  saturated  may  not  lye  used  with  more  oil  than  it  will 
proporly  hold,  before  using  it  should  1)0  drained  from  any  sur- 
plus by  being  placed  on  a  screen  placed  so  the  drainings  will 
drip  on  to  the  still  soaking  waste  beneath. 

Kzpetience  has  shown  to  us  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most 
serious  dUHculties  due  to  journal  bearings  have  not  been  due 
to  varying  proportions  of  the  different  constituent  metals,  but 
,  rather  to  mechanical  defects.  It  is  an  open  question  if  it  is 
not  better  to  hold  to  the  curved  top  bearing,  with  its  few  cases 
of  hollow  journals,  than  to  make  the  bearing  straight,  thereby 
changing  the  standard  and  having  more  or  less  hot  boxes  in 
consequence.  The  committee  deem  it  wise  to  recommend  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Association  the  changing  of  the  pres- 
ent standard  3f  X  7  journal  bearing  and  key  to  the  form  given 
to  the  4i  X  B  bearing  and  key— namely,  make  the  top  of  the 
bearing  straight  and  curve  the  top  of  key  iustead  of  the  oppo- 
site, as  it  now  is.  This  change  could  be  made  without  inter- 
fering with  interchangeabilitv  of  parts,  and  in  a  few  years  all 
cars  would  be  changed,  with  the  benefits  accruing  yearly  to 
each  car  changed.  We  would  also  recommend  that  all  Master 
Car-Builders'  journal  bearings  and  keys  made  or  purchased  be 
required  to  pass  the  inspection  and  test  of  the  gauges  shown 
i   in  fig.  2. 

The  committee  also  recommended  certain  gauges  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  sizes  of  brasses  and  wedges,  so  that  the 
fitting  would  be  properly  done. 

Before  concluding  this  report,  your  committee  have  one 
rather  radical  recommendation  to  make — namely,  that  for  the 
1  best  results  to  be  obtained  in  line  of  good  lubrication  of  cars 
•  and  freedom  from  hot  boxes,  oil  cans  and  clear  oil  should  be 
once  and  for  all  removed  from  and  forbidden  to  be  used  in 
shops,  shop  yards,  and  by  train  crows.  Clear  oil  to  be  used 
only  to  a  limited  extent  in  interchange  Inspection  yards.  The 
reason  for  our  recommendation  is  that  most  cases  of  heating 
of  journals  come  from  the  wante  sagging  away  from  the  jour- 
nal, and  therefore  no  oil  is  fed  to  it.  If  oil  is  poured  on  in 
such  a  case  it  only  lubricates  for  a  few  minutes,  for  the  oil 
still  cannot  feed  on  to  the  journal ;  but  if  instead  of  oil  the 
dope  bucket  is  used  a  small  quantity  of  freshly  soaked  waste 
will  furnish  the  necessary  oil  and  will  at  the  same  time  fill  the 
box  with  waste  up  close  around  the  journal,  allowing  the  re- 
maining oil  in  tl\e  balance  of  the  waste  to  feed  to  the  journal. 
If  at  shops  all  cars  are  freshly  packed  with  saturnted  waste, 
or  the  box  is  properly  filled  with  such,  there  is  surely  no  neces- 
sity for  tiie  oil  thou.  The  use  of  waste  in  this  matter  will 
save  much  In  the  needless  waste  of  oil,  as  well  as  put  the  oil 
boxes  in  the  bent  condition  for  good  service. 

This  was  followed  by  the  report  on  freight  car  brakes,  in 
which  the  committee  gave  a  detailed  statement  of  the  replies 
which  were  given  to  the  nineteen  questions  sent  out  in  their 
circular  of  inc^uiry  From  these  replies  it  is  seen  that  a  large 
majority  of  car-builders  were  in  favor  of  a  5  ft.  wheel  base, 
and  in  accordance  therewith  that  base  was  the  subject  of  a 
^  recommendation  on  the  part  of  the  committee.  The  commit- 
tee alsD  recommended  that  the  size  of  arch  bars  be  made  4 
in.  X  li  in.  at  top.  4  in.  X  1  in.  at  the  bottom,  with  a  tie  bar 
of  4  in.  X  k  in.  No  recommendation  was  made  of  special  de- 
'  signs  for  arch  bars,  as  there  was  no  uniformity  in  this  particu- 
lar. 

In  the  report  of  steam  heating,  the  same  methods  were  fol- 
lowed as  in  the  preceding  report.  There  were,  however, 
tweuty-nine  (juestions  instead  of  nineteen.  From  these  it  is 
seen  that  there  are  nt  present  5,869  passenger  cars  ecjuipped 
with  steam -ilea  ting  apparatus  or  other  improved  metlirxis  and 
6,432  cars  not  e(iuipped.  This  represents  a  mileage  of  80,011 
miles. 

Tlie  committee  also  received  answers  from  13  roads  repre- 
senting 16,047  miles  and  2,414  airs  which  have  not  adopted 
steam  heat,  making  a  grand  total  of  5.H69  cars  equipped  and 
8,846  not  e(|uipped. 

Tlie  report  on  airbrake  and  hand  brake  apparatus  on  cars 
resulted  in  the  showing  on  the  part  of  the  committee  that  the 
handbrake  apparatus  as  UHually  applied  to  the  passenger 
coaches  was  inade([uate  to  give  a  full  brake  pressure  on  the 
who(>lH  on  account  of  the  lack  of  leverage  obtained  with  the 
small  hand  wheels  in  use.  These  latter  were  fre((uently  placed 
so  close  to  the  center  of  the  car  that  when  coupled  with  the 
vestibule  th(;y  were  inoperative.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
report,  liowevcr.  was  taken  up  witli  a  (liscussiou  of  airbrake 
apparatus  and  its  proper  maintenance,  the  committee  urging 
that  greater  care  should  be  taken  in  the  inspection  and  better 
arrangements  be  made  in  order  that  this  inspection  might  be 
thoroughly  done.  It  showed  that  very  few  roads  were 
equlpp(;d  with  ade<iuate  facilities  for  ^ing  this,  and  then 
gave  a  dcitailed  description  of  a  large  plant  wherein  the 
yards  and  shops  were  so  piped  that  inspection  and  adjust- 


ment of  the  air-brake  apparatus  was  possible  at  all  points. 
In  some  cases  repairs  had  better  be  made  by  supplying 
new  parts,  such  as  defective  triple,  which  could  be  re- 
moved and  replaced  in  fifteen  minutes  and  had  been  done  in 
seven.  In  regard  to  the  defects  noticed  at  interchange  points, 
there  is  one  which  has  attracted  considerable  attention,  name- 
ly, that  of  the  cutting  of  coupling  gaskets.  .  In  an  effort  to 
keep  the  apparatus  clean  many  companies  are  endeavoring  to 
enforce  the  hanging  up  of  the  hose.  When  this  is  improperly 
done  the  bent  hose  becomes  a  receiving  basin  for  flying  dust 
and  cinders,  in  which  case  it  would  be  preferable  to  let  it  hang 
down.  The  hook  on  the  dummy  coupling  is  also  very  fre- 
quently inserted  inside  the  gasket,  with  the  result  that  the  use- 
fulness of  the  latter  is  destroyed  in  a  short  time.  The  remedy 
suggested  by  the  Central  Railway  Club  was  endorsed  by  the 
committee.  It  consisted  of  the  enlargement  of  the  point  of 
the  hook  on  the  present  dummy  coupler,  which  will  prevent 
its  improper  use,  thus  ensuring  freedom  from  damaging  contact 
with  the  gasket  and  exclusion  of  dirt  whenever  me  coupling 
is  hung  up. 

The  Committee  on  Car  Ventilation  summarizes  the  ideal  con- 
ditions of  the  same  In  ten  paragraphs  which  would  be  very 
diflScult  to  realize.    These  were  : 

1.  The  admission  of  80  cub.  ft.  per  minute  per  passenger  of 
fresh  air  and  the  carrying  ofP  of  an  equal  amount  of  foul  air 
summer  and  winter. 

2.  The  fresh  air  so  admitted  must  not  be  moving  at  a  speed 
of  more  than  three  or  four  miles  per  hour  in  winter  time. 

8.  Fresh  air  admitted  must  be  at  a  temperature  in  winter 
time  of  about  70'  F. 

4.  Fresh  air  so  admitted  in  winter  time  must  have  added  to 
:it  a  proper  degree  of  moisture  for  the  temperature  at  which  it 
is  admitted,  according  to  the  average  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere when  at  10°  in  the  climate  in  which  the  cars  are  running, 

5.  No  system  of  winter  ventilation  ran  be  successful  unless 
means  for  the  fresh-air  supply  are  provided  independently  of 
and  separately  from  the  windows  and  doors  as  well  as  the 
ventilators  for  carrying  off  the  foul  air. 

6.  The  fresh   warm  air  should  be  distributed  through  as 
^many  openings  and  as  low  down  as  it  can  be  conveniently  ar- 
ranged for,  and  the  foul  air  should  be  carried  off  through  as 
many  small  openings  in  the  roof  of  the  car  as  can  conveniently 
be  arranged  for  in  winter. 

7.  The  ventilation  should  be  entirely  independent  of  the 
spci^d  of  the  train  and  act  e([ually  as  well  whether  the  car  is 
standing  or  running. 

8.  The  ventiiation  should  be  so  arranged  that  there  will  be 
a  plenum  or  slight  excess  of  pressure  inside  the  car,  so  that  all 
drafts  will  be  outward  instead  of  inward,  and  smoke  and  dust 
thus  excluded. 

9.  It  is  most  desirable  that  double  windows  should  be  used, 
and  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  locked  fast  in  winter  time, 
but  readily  opened  in  summer  time. 

10.  It  is  most  desirable  that  an  inside  swinging  door  be  used, 
so  as  to  form  an  air  lock  or  inside  vestibule,  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  cold  air  and  dust  every  time  the  doors  to  the  plat- 
form are  opened. 

These  conditions  were  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  un- 
health  fulness  of  apartments  containing  more  than  four  parts  in 
10,000  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  also  by  tables  showing  the 
conditions  of  air  in  sleeping  cars,  the  shop  yard  at  Aurora.  111., 
chair  cars,  nuburban  coaches,  and  a  few  miscellaneous  tests. 
These  average  as  follows  :  Sleeping  cars,  .18  ;  shop  yard, 
.04975;  chair  cars,  .10725;  suburban  coaches,  .1375.  The 
miscellaneous  tests  were  :  For  an  office  occupied  by  six  per- 
sons, with  a  door  to  the  hall  on  a  cold  dav,  .085  ;  the  opera 
house  in  rear  of  tloor  seats,  liouse  full,  .143  :  chemical  lab- 
oratory, two  persons  and  two  lamps  burning,  .040. 

This  shows  that  the  air  of  sleeping  cars  is  the  most  impure 
that  was  encountered  by  the  committee  making  the  investiga- 
tion, and  that  the  purest  air  was  in  the  laboratory  occupied  by 
two  persons  with  two  lamps  burning,  even  more  so  than  that 
of  the  shop  yard,  which  was  probably  contaminated  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  by  the  gases  from  furnaces  and  locomo- 
tives ;  but  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  there 
was  more  than  four  times  as  much  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  of 
the  sleeping  car  as  there  was  in  the  laboratory,  it  is  readily 
understood  why  there  is  so  much  complaint  of  sleeping  car 
ventilation  and  why  there  are  so  many  headaches  in  the  morn- 
ing after  a  night's  travel. 

The  Committee  on  Com  pressed -Air  Appliances  and  Hydrau- 
lic Macldnery  sent  out  a  circular  of  in(iuiry,  and  the  an- 
swers received  thereto  shawed  that  compressed  air  was  used  in 
car  shops  ancl  yards  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  such  as 
jacks  for  lifting  and  lowering  freight  cars,  drop  pits  for  re- 
moving ami  placing  car- wheels  in  trucks  under  all  classes  of 
pasvscnger  equipment,    pneumatic  portable  jacks  for  lifting 
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coiipkra  Ento  po«iCioD.  pull-<lowD  jacks  for  dcrtctWc  sillB. 
uuotib  iKoiiia  and  body  boUtera,  pultlng  couplers  ou  air  brake 
liosc.  ckaalns  cuBtiiotis.  upLolalcry,  carpets,  etc..  loading 
wLcels  and  axles,  lifts  fur  macliiDc  lools,  operating  drilli, 
rivets,  trangfertioi;  oil  from  the  Inrrel  to  tanks,  puDclics,  Icsl- 
ing  air-brakes  and  sand-blasts  for  applying  satin  fluish  od 
silverware,  car  trlmmlugs,  eic.  The  usual  method  of  obtain- 
ing tite  pressure  Is  by  the  employment  of  a  locomoti' 

Afiei  reviewing  the  general  conditloDS 
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scr^red  in  the  application  of  compressed  air  to  shop  appliances, 
the  committee  recommends  a  few  points  to  be  obserred  when 
establishing  air  plants. 

1.  Arrange  for  the  admission  of  cool  air  into  the  compressor, 
as  .the  cooler  the  air  can  be  taken  in,  the  greater  the  economy 
in  the  cost  of  compressing. 

2.  Clean  air,  free  from  disagreeable  odors,  is  desirable  for 
cleaning  purposes,  and  should  be  provided  for  at  air-com- 
pressing plant.  ^ 

3.  It  is  advisable  that  the  storage  ref ervoir  be  placed  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  compressor,  the  principal  reason  being 
to  lessen  the  liability  of  yard  pipes  freezing  in  cold  weather. 
Proper  provision  should  be  made  for  drainage  of  pipes. 

4.  All  pipes  for  conveying  the  air  should  be  of  sufficient 
size  to  prevent  loss  through  friction,  bearing  in  mind  that 
they  cannot  be  too  large,  as  the  volume  ot  air  contained 
therein  represents  that  much  increase  in  storage  capacity. 

5.  To  prevent  moisture,  dirt,  and  oil  from  passing  into  the 
air- using  appliances,  the  inlet  and  outlet  of  compressed  air  in 
the  storage  reservoir  should  be  separated  as  far  as  possible, 
and  connection  applied  nter  top  of  reservoir,  and  a  arainage 
plug  provided  at  bottom  for  purpose  of  draining  off  accumula- 
tions of  water,  oil,  etc. 


which  we  estimate  would  have  taken  the  same  labor  from 
90  minutes  to  1  hour  to  have  removed. 

Several  members  report  using  pneumatic  jacks  for  lifting 
and  lowering  purposes  in  car  shops  and  repair  yards,  oper- 
ated by  a  line  of  pipe  leading  from  air  reservoir,  and  located 
convenient  to  tracks,  from  which  a  hose  connection  to  jack 
furnishes  the  air  pressure  required,  and  all  report  great  eoon- 
omv  resulting  from  their  use  over  the  present  common  screw 
and  hydraulic  hand  jacks,  a  saving  in  some  cases  of  5H  per 
cent. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  air  appliances  for  apply- 
ing fittings  to  air-brake  and  steam  hose,  especially  machines 
similar  to  the  one  in  use  on  the  New  York,  Lake  £rie  &  West- 
ern Railway,  which  is  reported  to  your  committee  as  perform- 
ing the  work  it  would  taKC  eight  men  to  do  by  hand.  Several 
other  well -designed  machines  of  this  nature  were  described 
and  reported  as  productive  of  great  economy.  Investigating 
these  machines  further,  your  committee  finds  : 

1.  Tou  can  use  up  all  the  rusty  couplings,  and  you  can 
applv  an  old  coupling  as  easily  as  a  new  one.  Bv  hand  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  get  an  old  coupling  into  some 
of  the  air  hose. 

2.  It  admits  of  having  air  hose  made  so  that  it  will  take 
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PULL-DOWN  JACK  FOR  RBHOVINQ  CAR  SILLS,  N££DLB  BBAMS  AND  BOLSTERS,  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 


Explaining  the  value  of  compressed-air  appliances,  men- 
tioned herein,  it  is  reported  to  your  committee  that  the  pneu- 
matic jacks  or  drop  pits  corresponding  to  those  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  and  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  Railway  companies  (as  shown  in  cuts  herewilh)  effect 
a  saving  of  47|  per  cent,  in  the  work  of  changing  wheels  in 
passenger-car  trucks.  The  devices  for  cleaning  car  cushions 
by  air,  shown  by  actual  tests  made  by  the  committee,  result 
in  a  very  large  saving.  The  average  time  consumed  by  two 
men  (one  operating  a  5^  cleaning  nozzle,  the  other  handling 
seats)  in  removing  the  dust  from  plush  and  springs  of  200 
seats,  making  them  absolutely  clean,  was  from  27  to  38  sec- 
onds to  each  seat.  The  air  used  in  this  test  was  supplied 
from  a  reservoir,  and  varied  from  90  to  60  lbs.  pressure.  A 
similar  test  at  cleaning  by  band  with  common  rattan  beaters 
and  brushing  process  by  two  men  consumed  from  three  to 
four  minutes  to  each  seat,  effecting  a  saving  of  time  in  favor 
of  cleaning  by  compressed  air  of  85  per  cenL 

The  committee  witnessed  a  test  with  pneumatic  pulling- 
down  jack  in  pulling  down  defective  oak  center  sfll  from 
freight  cars  where  the  vertical  bolts  securing  the  same  had 
become  corroded,  and  would  not  yield  to  the  blows  of  a  heavy 
sledge-hammer.  The  pneumatic  pulllng-down  was  placed  in 
position  in  two  minutes,  and  sill  pullea  entirely  loose  at  one 
end  in  40  seconds  ;  the  machine  was  again  reset  in  two  min- 
utes, and  the  other  end  of  sill  relieved  in  80  seconds,  making 
5  minutes  and  10  seconds  to  remove  center  sill  by  two  men, 


from  20  to  30  lbs.  pressure  to  apply  couplings,  and  by  so 
doing  you  do  not  require  to  depend  so  much  on  the  band  or 
clamp  for  securing  hose  on  coupling,  thereby  reducing  the 
liability  of  hose  blowing  off  of  coupling  when  in  service, 
x^using  delay,  etc. 

8.  With  one  or  two  of  these  machines  located  at  convenient 
points  on  a  system,  all  of  the  hose  can  be  fitted  up  where  nm- 
chines  are  located,  which  would  concentrate  the  stock,  conse- 
quently doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  other  repair  points 
carrying  this  material,  effecting  a  large  saving  on  account  of 
not  accumulating  a  surplus  stock. 

The  novel  and  satisfactorv  feature  of  whitewashing  a  round- 
house, as  reported  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail- 
road Company,  and  one  or  two  other  roads,  by  placing  liquid 
lime  in  a  small  reservoir  and  charging  the  same  with  com- 
pressed air  and  appl  ving  the  whitewash  by  means  of  hose  and 
spray  nozzle,  we  believe  could  be  successfully  employed  with 
saving  results  for  rough  structures  about  a  car>shop  plant  or 
yards,  and  the  subject  is  worthy  the  consideration  of  the 
members. 

It  was  reported  by  the  manufacturers  of  air  appliances  that 
superheated  compressed  air  used  in  air  lifts,  jacks,  engines, 
etc.,  increases  the  efficiency  fully  50  per  cent.,  but  your  com- 
mittee was  unable  to  make  test  or  procure  reliable  data  on  the 
statement  which  would  be  of  value  in  deciding  the  question 
as  to  cost,  feasibility,  and  economy  in  its  use. 

A  large  number  of   compressed-air  appliances  are  located 
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out  of  doors  under  circumstances  where  water  used  in  hydraulic 
machinery  would  not  be  economical  to  maintain  on  account  of 
freezing,  and  the  committee  therefore  decided  that  hydraulic 
machinery  does  not  possess  as  many  advantages  for  car  repairs 
and  construction  purposes  as  compressed  air  appliances.  This 
part  of  the  report  occupies  the  first  four  pages,  and  the  re- 
maining 19  are  used  in  illustrating  the  various  pneumatic  and 
hjrdrauTic  appliances,  drawings  of  which  were  sent  to  the  com- 
mittee, tijme  of  these  drawings  have  already  been  published 
in  The  Ambiiican  Enoinebk  and  Railroad  Journal. 
Among  them  we  would  cite  the  hydraulic  lift  used  at  the 
Oneonta  shops  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company, 
and  published  in  our  issue  of  April,  1893.  The  hydraulic-car 
lift  is  similar,  except  in  a  few  unimportant  details,  to  the 
locomotive  lift  published  in  July,  1893  ;  the  hydraulic  wheel- 
crane  publislied  in  April,  1893  ;  the  hydraulic  jack  for  car 
shops,  of  December,  1893.  In  addition  to  these  there  was  a 
12  in.  air  hoist  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincv  Rail- 
road, and  a  similar  one  of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  r aul  &  Bault 
8te.  Marie  Railway,  which  are  in  every  respect  similar  in  de- 
(kit  and  construction  to  those  published  in  our  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1894,  illustrating  the  ones  used  at  the  shops  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  iiailroad,  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  other  appliances  given  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
consisted  of  a  hoist  for  loading  and  unloading  cars  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  a  pit  jack,  telescope 
jack,  and  shop-truck  jack  of  the  same  road  ;  a  passenger-car 
truck  drop-pit  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Rail- 
way ;  a  pull-down  jack  for  removing  car  cylinders  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  ;  a  18  in.  pneumatic  truck  jack  on 
the  same  road  ;  a  pneumatic  hose  machine  for  applying  hose 
couplings  on  the  St.  Louis  &  Southwestern  Railway  ;  5-Tn.  air 
duster  nozzle  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  ;  a  sim- 
ilar nozzle  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  also  an  air  duster  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis  Railway.  The  plan  for  applying  hose  connections 
of  the  Pennsylvania  &  Ohio  Railroad  is  also  given,  and  the 
hose  couplings  for  transferring  oil  from  the  oil  barrel  to  the 
tanks  and  oil  house  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  ; 
an  air  hoist  for  loading  wheels  and  axles  of  the  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railway  ;  a  h^raulic  testing 
machine  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  a  machine  for  applying 
air  hose  fittings  of  the  same  road.  These  illustrations  are  re- 
produced herewith. 

The  committee  on  automatic  coupler  standards  and  limits 
made  an  elaborate  report  on  the  metliod  of  conducting  the 
coupler  tests  both  at  the  Watertown  arsenal  and  at  Altoona, 
giving  data  in  regard  to  the  shipping  directions  and  general 
conditions  of  the  test,  which  are  already  familiar  to  our  read- 
ers. One  feature,  in  addition  to  the  direct  tensile  test  which 
was  made  at  Watertown,  and  the  drop  test  as  usually  conduct- 
ed at  Altoona,  is  Uie  newly  introduced  jerk  test,  in  which  an 
attempt  was  made  to  reproduce  as  nearly  as  possible  the  strains 
which,  are  put  upon  a  coupler  In  starting  a  heavy  train,  or 
such  as  will  occur  at  sudden  changes  in  the  grade.  In  this  test 
two  draw-bars  were  used.  They  were  inverted  and  placed  in 
the  machine  together,  suspended  from  pedestals  by  tail  bolts 
and  yokes  and  freight  draft  springs,  allowing  If  in.  between 
striking  points,  and  held  in  position  as  arranged  for  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  machine.  A  weight  of  1,640  lbs.  was  dropped 
on  an  equalizer  bar  connecting  the  two  couplers.  Three  blows 
from  a  height  of  5  ft.  and  three  blows  from  a  height  of  10  ft., 
the  blows  being  continued  from  a  height  of  15  ft.  until  the 
coupler  was  destroyed  or  rendered  unserviceable.  The  results 
of  these  tests  showed  that  16  per  cent,  of  the  shanks  cracked 
and  broke  behind  the  head,  36  per  cent  cracked  and  broke  in 
the  head  and  44  per  cent,  of  the  knuckles  were  broken.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  these  tests  should  be  considered 
as  furnishing  indei)endent  information  from  drop  tests  made 
on  a  solid  foundation.  It  is  acknowledged,  however,  that  it 
is  open  to  criticism  as  being  artificial ;  but  without  it  there 
would  be  little  information  obtainable  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
locking  devices. 

The  result  of  this  test  conflicts  with  the  observation  of  ser- 
vice, for  whereas  in  actual  service  there  is  a  preponderance  of 
guard  arm  failures,  in  the  test  the  shank  failures  are  in  excess. 
The  probable  explanation  is  that  direct  blows  concentrate  the 
shock  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  shank,  wLiereas  a  glancing  blow 
or  one  from  a  broken  link  and  pin  coupler  wedges  ofiF  and 
breaks  the  guard  arm  alone. 

The  committee  stated  that  before  endorsing  the  recommenda- 
tions made  in  the  report  of  1892,  they  would  call  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  the  revision  of  the  dimensions  of  the  shank 
immediately  behind  the  head,  stating  that  while  larger  fillets 
would  accomplish  good  results,  they  believed,  at  the  same 
time,  a  more  satisfactory  design  would  be  the  widening  of  the 
shank  for  short  distances  together  .with  the  introduction  of 


larger  fillets.  The  committee  have  also  called  attention  to  the 
indifference  displayed  toward  the  M.  C.  B.  contour  lines.  Out 
of  114  couplers  presented,  re^jrescnting  25  different  kinds,  but 
20  couplers  fully  complied  with  the  M.  C.  B.  limit  gauges. 

In  regard  to  locking  device  your  committee  is  at,a  loss  to 
recommend  anything  that  would  be  of  value.  It  has  been  im- 
possible to  assimilate  the  many  different  types  presented. 
This  must  be  the  work  of  future  investigation.  It  has  only  to 
say  that  the  results  show  that  locking  devices  are  efficient  in 
proportion  to  their  simplicitjr. 

The  committee  hesitated  in  recommending  the  material  to 
be  used  for  cx)u  piers.  The  result  shows  that  the  strongest 
coupler,  all  other  things  being  equal,  will  no  doubt  be  made 
of  steel.  The  worst  steel  bar,  however,  is  not  as  good  as  the 
best  malleable  iron  bar,  although  the  best  steel  bar  is  superior 
to  the  best  malleable  iron  bar,  and  the  poorest  steel  bar  is  bet- 
ter than  the  poorest  coupler  made  of  malleable  iron.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  the  use  of  malleable  iron  is  to  be 
condemned  for  the  reason  that  your  committee  does  not  be- 
lieve that  strength  alone  is  the  all-important  item.  Few 
structures,  involving  expenditure  of  money,  are  designed  to 
do  more  than  is  required  of  them  with  the  proper  safety  fac- 
tor. A  coupler  of  steel  or  one  of  malleable  iron  may  be  made 
so  heavy  and  so  large  as  to  be  practically  indestructible,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  would  be  neither  cheap  in  first  cost  nor  sat- 
isfactory to  use.  Future  developments  would  seem  to  be  in 
the  line  of  making  a  coupler  as  light  as  possible,  and  sufficient- 
ly strong  to  meet  the  strains  to  which  it  is  subjected,  of  as 
cheap  material  as  is  consistent  with  the  above  ;  and  the  coupler 
which  will  have  the  highest  commercial  value  will  be  the  one 
which  combines  the  elements  "  minimum  weight,"  "  mini- 
mum first  cost/*  "the  greatest  average  strength/'  and  "  the 
most  perfect  yet  simple  action."  In  addition  to  this  we  must 
consider  also  the  cost  of  renewals  of  couplers  which  have  failed 
in  service. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Association  made  the  report  of  lighting 
passenger  car  equipment  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee were  not  prepared  to  render  a  report.  His  report  con- 
sists of  a  compilation  of  statements  from  various  roads  which 
are  using  Piotsch  gas.  Frost  light  and  electricity.  Of  these, 
ten  roads  and  the  Wagner  and  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 
leport  that  they  have  either  adopted  the  Pintsch  light  or  are 
equipping  cars  with  them  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  Pull- 
man Company  report  that  it  is  a  great  saving  in  the  matter  of 
carpets  and  upholstery,  as  oil  lamps  leak  more  or  less  and  in- 
jure them.  The  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Road  repoit 
that  all  cars  that  are  being  generally  repaired  are  equipped 
with  the  Frost  light ;  other  roads  <lo  not  mention  at  ^hat  rates 
the  introduction  of  this  light  is  being  extended.  Eight  roads 
report  having  used  electricity,  h|it  only  two,  the  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  are  continuing  its 
use,  the  others  having  abandoned  it  almost  entirely  on  account 
of  expense,  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  arrange- 
ments are  those  of  an  independent  dynamo  under  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Gibbs.  With  this  system  the  cost  of  running  light  is 
estimated  at  $.88  per  car  per  day  when  figured  on  a  seven-car 
train,*  but  if  a  longer  train  were  taken  the  cost  per  car  would 
he  somewhat  less  as  the  allowance  for  attendance  would  be 
the  same. 

The  final  work  of  the  convention  was  transacted  on  Friday 
morning  with  the  continuation  of  a  discussion  on  the  inter- 
change rules  and  the  adoption  of  the  other  resolutions  of  thanl^- 
ing  Uie  vaiious  parties  who  had  rendered  courtesies  to  the 
members  of  the  convention. 

On  Sunday  evening  a  memorial  service  was  held  in  tlie  par- 
lor of  Congress  Hall  to  Mr.  Joseph  K.  Bole,  of  the  American 
Steel  Casting  Company.  A  short  tribute  was  read  and  resolu- 
tions of  sympathy  and  appreciation  passed.  Similar  resolu- 
tions were  also  adopted  regarding  Robert  lioss,  who  was  killed 
at  the  last  city  elections  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  of  Mr.  Alfred  Reed 
Slack  and  Major  John  C.  Paul. 


ACCIDENTS  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  AND 

FIREMEN. 


The  object  of  publishing  this  monthly  list  of  accidents  to 
locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  is  to  make  known  the  terri- 
ble sacrifice  of  life  and  limb  that  is  constantly  going  on  among 
this  class  of  people,  with  tlie  hope  that  such  pubflcation  wiU 
in  time  indicate  some  of  the  causes  of  accidents  of  this  kind, 
and  help  to  lessen  the  awful  amount  of  suffering  due  directly 
and  indirectly  to  them.  If  any  one  will  aid  us  with  informa- 
tion which  will  help  to  make  our  list  more  complete  or  cor- 
rect, or  who  will  indicate  the  causes  or  the  cures  for  any  kind 
of  accidents  which  occur,  they  will  not  only  be  doing  us  a 
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fayor,  bat  will  be  aiding  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  pub- 
lishing this  report,  which  is  to  lessen  the  risk  and  danger  to 
which  the  men  to  whom  we  all  intrust  our  lives  are  exposed. 

The  only,  or  the  chief  source  of  information  we  have,  from 
which  our  report  is  made  up,  is  the  newspapers.  From  these 
the  following  list  of  accidents,  which  occurred  in  May,  has 
been  made  up.  Of  course  we  cannot  report  those  of  which  we 
have  no  knowledge,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  such. 

ACCIDENTS  FOR  MAT. 

Parnassus,  Pa.,  May  8.  —A  collision  occurred  at  Johnstown 
on  the  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad  this  morning,  between  a 
gravel  train  and  an  accommodation  train.  The  engineer  and 
fireman  escaped  with  slight  bruises. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  May  6. — A  south-bound  freight  on  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  was  wrecked  at  Wilhite  this 
morning.  Engineer  William  Whitman  was  instantly  crushed 
to  death,  and  his  fireman,  Joe  Orr,  seriously  Injured.  The 
cause  of  the  accident  was  that  the  freight  train  ran  off  the  end 
of  a  stub  switch,  when  the  engine  left  the  track  and  rolled 
down  a  10- ft.  embankment. 

West  Plains,  Mo.,  Mav  7.— A  freight  train  ran  into  a  bunch 
of  cattle  near  Brands ville  this  morning.  The  engine  and  six 
cars  were  derailed  and  wrecked.  Engineer  Kelsey  jumped, 
but  was  caught  by  a  car  and  was  literally  cut  in  two. 

Tomsville,  Ky.,  May  8.— (Jeorge  Patrick,  an  enfl;ineer  on 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  committed  suicide  to-day 
on  account  of  an  accident  to  his  train  about  a  month  ago. 
The  engine  collided  with  another  on  account  of  an  order  he 
had  forgotten,  and  slight  damage  was  done  to  both  locomo- 
tives ;  no  one  was  injured.  He  had  been  in  the  railroad  ser- 
vice for  40  years,  and  this  was  his  first  accident.  He  was  dis- 
missed on  account  of  being  considered  untrustworthv,  and 
became  so  worried  over  it  that  his  mind  was  unbalancea. 

Oilman,  111.,  May  9. — A  northern  express  on  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  was  wrecked  at  Buckley,  9  miles  from  here 
to-day,  by  the  train  breaking  in  two.  Engineer  Samuel 
Edgerly  was  killed  almost  instantly.    ^ 

Davisville,  R.  1.,  May  10.— There  was  a  rear-end  freight 
collision  at  this  point  on  the  Stonington  Division  of  the  New 
York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  this  morning.  Engi- 
neer A.  R.  Wilson  and  Fireman  W.  B.  Bogue  sustained  slight 
injuries  from  jumping.  The  headlight  of  the  locomotive  com- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  engineer, 
so  that  they  did  not  see  the  signals  of  the  train  into  which 
they  ran. 

Menominee  Junction,  Wis.,  Ma^  10.— A  hoad-end  collision 
occurred  between  a  passenger  tram  and  a  freight  train  on  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad  to-dav.  The  fireman  had 
both  legs  cut  off,  and  died  soon  after wardf.  The  engineer  was 
also  killed. 

Hammond,  Ind.,  May  12.— The  Monon  passenger  train  from 
Louisville  was  wrecked  8  miles  cast  of  here  tliis  morning. 
Bridge  workmen  who  left  a  switch  open  after  passing  with  a 
hano-car  are  responsible.  David  Pope,  the  engineer,  was  in- 
jured. 

Wilbite,  Ala.,  May  18.— An  engine  was  derailed  by  an  open 
switch  at  this  point  today,  and  Engineer  Whitman  was  killed. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  May  19.— The  Adams  express  train  from 
New  York  to  Boston  ran  into  an  open  switch  below  Elm 
Street  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
just  before  8  o*clock  this  morning,  and  crashed  into  a  freight 
train  back  of  the  freight  office.  The  express  locomotive  was 
damaged  and  freight  cars  were  derailed.  The  engineer  and 
fireman. were  slightlv  iniured. 

Princeton,  Ky.,  May  19.— A  collision  occurred  in  Standing 
Rock  tunnel  on  the  Newport  &  Mississippi  Valley  Road  to-dav. 
The  engineer  and  fireman  jumped  ana  escaped  with  slight 
injuries. 

Effingham,  111.,  May  20.— Passenger  train  No.  24  of  the 
Illinois  Central  was  wrecked  to-day  at  Watson,  5  miles  south 
of  this  city.  Heavy  timbers  were  wedged  into  the  frogs  of 
the  switch  at  the  south  end,  and  a  freight  train  had  hc^ed 
for  the  switch  to  let  No.  24  pass.  When  the  locomotive  of 
the  passenger  train  reached  tb^  obstruction  it  left  the  track 
and  ran  against  the  freight  locomotive.  Fireman  Charles 
Walters  of  the  freight  engine  was  painfully  injured,  and 
George  Baker  of  the  passenger  engine  was  also  hurt. 

Bordentown,  N.  J.,  May  22.— An  extra  coal  train  was 
wrecked  at  West  Palmyra,  on  the  Amboy  Division  of  the 
Pennsvlvania  Railroad,  this  morning,  by  a  washout.  Engi- 
neer Fine  was  seriously  injured. 

Galesburg,  III.,  May  25.— A  lubricator  glass  in  an  engine  on 
the  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  broke  at  this 
point,  and  8  qts.  of  Kerosene  were  spilled  through  the  cab. 
Fireman  Ed.  Martin  was  set  on  fire,  and  with  flaming  clothes 
rushed  to  the  water  tank  and  jumped  in,  extinguishing  the 


flames.  Engineer  Qiddings,  after  stoppiig  his  train,  leaped 
from  his  engine  and  rolled  around  on  the  wet  grass.  The  fire- 
man *s  clothes  with  the  exception  of  his  undershirt  were  de- 
stroyed. He  was  horribly  burned,  and  is  in  a  precarious  con- 
dition. 

Aurora,  111.,  May  24.— A  fast  train  on  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  Raflroad  ran  through  an  oDon  switch  near  here 
last  night.    Fireman  Ridgerlev  was  fatallv  injured. 

East  Liverpool,  O.,  May  24.— A  collision  occurred  on  the 
Cleveland,  Akron  &  Columbus  Railroad  this  morning  between 
a  freight  and  passenger  train.  Engineer  James  Johnston  had 
his  kneecap  seriously  injured,  and  Fireman  Paisley  sustained 
severe  injuries.  The  other  engineer  and  fireman  escaped  with 
slight  injuries. 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  May  24.— There  was  a  collision  between 
a  Pennsylvania  and  Reading  locomotive  at  Powelton  Avenue 
this  morning.  The  Reading  engine  was  turned  over,  and 
Thomas  Ryan,  the  fireman,  was  b^lly  scalded  about  the  head, 
neck,  and  arms.  Thomas  Roche,  the  engineer,  jumped  and 
escaped  with  slight  injuries. 

Aquilla,  Tex.,  May  25.— An  engine  and  six  cars  of  a  freight 
train  on  the  Texas  Central  liailroad  jumped  the  track  here  to- 
niglit.    Engineer  John  Elliot  was  crushed  beneath  the  <Wnis. 

Tyler,  Tex..  May  25.^ While  Engineer  Frank  Gurr  with 
two  assistants  was  testing  a  new  locomotive  on  the  Cotton 
Belt  Line  to-day,  it  jumped  the  rails  and  rolled  down  an  em- 
bankment.   All  three  men  were  fatally  scalded. 

North  Yakima,  Wash.,  May  27.— Back  water  from  the 
Yakima  River  undermined  a  small  bridge  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  19  miles  east  of  here  this  morning,  and  a 
freight  train  crashed  through  the  bridge.  Engineer  Worth 
jumped,  but  was  badlv  crushed. 

Cumberland,  Md.,  May  27. — An  express  train  on  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Eiailroad  ran  into  a  landslide  7  miles  east  of  here 
this  morning.  Fireman  Rhinehart  was  buried  beneath  the 
locomotive,  as  was  also  Engineer  Nicholson.  Both  of  them 
were  killed  and  their  bodies  badlv  burned. 

Salt  Lake.  Utah.  May  29.— A  work  train  on  the  Union 
Pacific  collided  with  a  passenger  train  near  Castle  Rock  to- 
night, killing  Engineer  James. 

Sharon,  Mass.,  Alay  80.— As  a  berry  train  on  the  Old  Colony 
Railroad  was  passing  this  point  this  morning,  it  crushed  into 
some  freight  jcars  left  on  the  north-bound  track  by  the  local 
freight  train.  The  locomotive  was  somewhat  damaged.  The 
fireman,  Edw.  T.  Goodwin,  was  scalded  to  death. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  May  80.— A  through  train  for  Chicago 
on  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  was  wrecked  early  this 
morning  at  Mandville.  A  split  switch  had  been  tampered 
with,  alloi^ng  the  wheels  of  the  locomotive  to  catch  the 
point.  James  Hubbard,  an  engineer,  and  George  Gearhart, 
fireman,  were  killed. 

Our  report  for  May,  it  will  be  seen,  includes  -24  accidents, 
in  which  11  engineers  and  6  firemen  were  killed,  and  12  engi- 
neers and  10  firemen  were  injured.  The  causes  of  the  acci- 
dents may  be  classified  as  follows : 

Break  in  two 1 

Bursting  gauge-glass 1 

Cattle  on  tracK 1 

Collisions 8 

Derailments 2 

Landslide 1 

Misplaced  switches 6 

Suicide 1 

I'rain  wrecking 1 

Washouts 2 

Total 24 

♦ 

SOME  EXHIBITS  AT  THE  CONVENTIONS. 


Tub  Committee  of  Arrangements  made  the  best  preparations 
for  the  reception  and  display  of  exhibits  that  have  yet  been 
made.  Mr.  Clements,  of  Congress  Hall,  threw  the  back  piazzas 
of  his  hotel  open  to  all  exhibitors  free  of  charge  provided  they 
were  guests  of  his  house  ;  if  they  were  not,  a  small  charge 
was  made.  An  engine  with  boiler  was  provided,  together  with 
a  line  of  shafting  in  motion  from  which  power  was  taken  for 
one  or  two  devices.  There  was  also  a  Westinghouse  air  pump 
providing  air  pressure  for  those  who  wished  to  a^ail  themselves 
of  it.  Among  those  were  sanding  and  ventilating  devices  and 
the  Kinsman  system  of  block  signaling.  Among  the  exhibits 
we  selected  the  following  as  being  especially  worthy  of  men- 
tion : 

fj.  0.  C?iase  (£  Company  made  a  more  elaborate  display  at 
this  convention  than  any  previous  one  of  the  mohair  car  plushes 
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which  they  manufacture.  These  plushes  are  made  at  the  Sand- 
ford  Mills,  of  Sandford,  Me.  The  especial  features  were  the 
displaying  of  figured  or  frieze  plushes,  which  are  so  generally 
usc^  in  parlor  and  sleeping  car  work,  as  well  as  the  extra 
high  plushes  in  all  colors  for  the  same  purpose.  The  L.'O. 
Chase  Company's  usual  grade  of  low-pile  plushes  for  the  ordi- 
nary passenger  coach  work  was  shown  in  great  variety  of 
colors  and  in  widths  of  24  in.  and  28  in.  The  framed  speci 
mens  of  the  matciial  which  enters  into  the  manufacture  of 
plush  attracted  especial  attention.  This  was  arranged  so  that 
It  showed  the  different  stages  through  which  the  mohair  passes 
from  its  crude  state  when  taken  from  the  Angora  fleece  to  the 
completed  state  after  spinning.  There  were  also  some  fine 
specimens  of  crushed  plushes.  The  exhibit  wad  in  charge  of 
R.  R.  Bishop,  Jr.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  at  the  recent 
World's  Fair  at  Chicago  these  plushes  received  five  first 
medals  and  five  diplomas,  which  was  practically  a  sweepstake 
over  other  competitors. 

Tfts  CovMlidaUd  Car  Heating  Company  made  an  elaborate 
display  of  the  several  devices  which  they  use  in  connection 
with  their  steam-heating  appliances.  The  display  of  this  com- 
pany has  always  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  at  previ- 
ous conventions.  They  heretofore  have  had  a  working  model 
ot  their  apparatus,  showing  the  various  systems  of  diicct 
circulation  and  oommingler  heating  which  are  installed  by 
thom.  They  have,  however,  rendered  .this  work  so  familiar 
that  their  models  were  wanting  in  this  year's  exhibit,  but 
have  been  amply  compensated  for  in  the  details  which  they 
have  displayed.  These  details  consisted  of  a  large  number 
of  photographs  and  drawings  of  their  work,  together  with 
samples  of  the  new  electric  car  heater  which  they  are 
introducing,  and  which  was  thoroughly  illustrated  in  our 
issue  for  June,  1898.  This  company  has  also  recently 
made  an  arrangement  for  the  introduction  of  the  Pope 
compressed  system  of  car  lighting  into  this  country.  This 
system  has  been  extensively  introduced  in  England,  and 
the  exhibits  consisted  of  a  large  number  of  special  fit- 
tings with  photographs  of  the  application  to  cars  with 
plans  of  the  various  compressing  plants  that  are  in  use  in 
England.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs were  required  at  Saratoga  until  the  last  minute,  we 
have  been  unable  to  reproduce  them  in  this  issue,  but  in 
our  issue  for  August  we'  expect  to  publish  a  complete  de- 
scription of  the  Pope  system  of  lighting  cars  with  compressed 
air. 

Crosby  8Uam  Gauge  dk  Vdloe  Company,— The  display  of  this 
company,  which  has  been  for  several  years  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Mr.  Edward  C.  Bates,  always  attracts  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  not  odIv  on  account  of  the  arranfmnent,  but 
of  the  beauty  of  the  finish  of  the  several  instruments  exhibit 
ed.  This  year  they  exhibited  a  vacuum  test  pump  which  is 
constructed  with  a  mercurv  column,  and  is  so  arranged  that  it 
reaches  a  28  in.  vacuum  with  a  very  few  strokes  of  the  pump. 
Their  gauge-testing  machine  with  positive  weights  was  also  m 
evidence.  This  is  a  very  simple  device,  and  is  one  which  the 
company  has  had  upon  the  market  for  a  number  of  years. 
Their  steam-engine  indicator  had  an  attachment  whicli  is  some- 
what of  a  novelty,  being  Sargent's  electrical  attachment,  so 
that  any  number  of  simultaneous  cards  may  bo  taken  at  the 
same  time  by  the  closing  of  one  indicator  point.  They  also 
showed  Johnstone's  blow-off  cock,  which  was  designed  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Johnstone,  of  the  Mexican  Central  liailway,  and  which 
is  kept  closed  by  water  pressure,  and  first  blows  out  at  the 
bottom  and  clears  away  all  scale.  It  is  operated  with  a  direct 
pull,  and  seats  itself.  They  also  showed  locomotive  gauges 
with  black  face  and  white  figures  and  white  face  with  black 
figures,  together  with  bromiae  enlargements  of  photographs 
of  their  supplies  and  of  their  World's  Fair  exhibit.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  were  the  water  glass  attachments  and  self- 
closing  water  glass  cocks  with  a  ball  held  in  suspension  by 
wires,  which  is  pushed  back  by  the  valve,  so  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  closing  ball  becoming  covered  by  scale  and  thus 
failing  to  close  in  case  the  water  ^lass  breaks.  There  were 
also  muffled  safety  valves  and  plam  Crosby  valves,  together 
with  a  svphon  attachment  for  steam  gauges.  This  latter 
is  especiallv  worthy  of  attention  because  it  supplies  an  ample 
water  leg  below  the  gauge,  and  thus  ensures  water  contact  in 
the  Bourdon  spring  at  all  times.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be 
laid  on  the  importance  of  proper  syphoning  of  steam  gauges, 
because  when  this  is  not  done  the  direct  heat  from  the  steam 
will  ruin  the  spring  of  the  gauge  in  a  short  time.  There  was 
also  a  very  neat  design  for  a  hot  well  thermometer. 

Tlie  A.  Frene/i  Spring  Company  had  samples  of  their  half 
elliptic  driving  springs,  and  in  connection  with  the  Morris  Box 
Lid  Company  showed  the  Morris  box  lid  cover  for  oil  boxes. 
Mr.  Morris  has  also  recently  designed  a  steel  cover  for  air 


brake  hose  which  effectually  covers  the  opening  against  any 
extraneous  matter,  and  allows  it  to  hang  down  or  to  be  hooked 
up  as  with  a  dummy  coupling  if  desired. 

Kinsman  Block  System  Ompany  had  a  full-sized  model  ex- 
hibited of  their  apparatus,  which  was  illustrated  in  the  June 
issue  of  this  paper.  In  connection  therewith  there  was  a  short 
length  of  model  track  with  trucks  thereon,  which  could  be 
run  backward  and  forward,  making  the  electric  connections 
and  applying  the  brakes.  This  exhibit  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  all  railroad  men  present ;  and  the 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  it  was  not  onlv  decidedly  novel, 
but  very  effective.  For  a  full  description  of  the  apparatus  we 
would  refer  our  readers  to  our  June  issue. 

TJie  Boss  Valve  Company  exhibited  a  rack  with  a  full  line  of 
their  reducing  valves,  together  with  blow>off  valves.  This 
exhibit  was  particularly  attractive  from  the  neatness  and  taste 
with  which  it  was  gotten  up. 

William  C.  Baker  had  a  car  heater  on  exhibition  with  the 
special  appliances  that  are  attached  thereto,  to  which  more  par- 
ticular reference  is  made  in  a  special  article  in  another  column 
of  this  paper. 

Simonds*  BoUing  Machine  Company  exhibited  pins  for  brake 
cormections  and  signals,  staff  bands,  boiler  patcli  bolls  and 
track  bolts.  All  of  this  material  is  rolled,  and  even  the  square 
heads  attached  to  the  boiler  patch  bolts,  which  are  intended 
for  breaking  oft,  are  rolled  by  their  process. 

Safety  Car  lleaiing  dt  Lighting  Company  had  their  usual  ex- 
hibit of  Pintscli  gas  in  operation.  It  consisted  of  a  raUk  con- 
taining a  tank  of  compressed  gas  with  the  regulating  apparatus 
together  with  the  cocks  and  lamps  in  operation.  The  light 
was  very  brilliant,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  was  located  in  a  promi- 
nent position  in  the  office  of  the  hotel,  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention. 

Taylor  Iron  4b  Steel  Company  exhibited  two  of  their  man- 
ganese steel  car  wheels  which  had  been  subjected  to  a  very 
severe  drop  test.  These,  we  believe,  were  the  same  which 
were  on  exhibition  at  Lakewood  one  year  ago,  and  which  ex- 
cited so  much  interest  at  that  time. 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company  had  a  truck  on  exhibition 
showing  the  adaptation  of  their  air  brake  to  the  front  truck  of 
a  locomotive.  This  arrangement  is  clearly  shown,  together 
with  the  dimensions  in  our  illustration  which  is  presented 
herewith.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two  bars  extending 
across  the  truck  from  side  to  side,  bolted  to  the  top  frames, 
with  trunnions  at  their  outer  extremities  to  which  the  brakes 
are  hung.  On  the  lower  bar  of  the  frame  there  are  pivoted 
two  floating  levers,  to  the  central  portion  of  which  the  brake 
shoes  of  one  pair  of. wheels  are  attached.  As  the  brake  piston 
moves  outward  these  brake  shoes  are  thrust  up  against  the 
wheel  while  the  compression  connection  on  the  outside  leads 
back  and  forces  the  brake  beam  of  the  other  two  wheels  and 
with  it  its  brake  shoes  directly  against  the  wheels.  The  con- 
struction is  exceedingly  simple,  and  will  be  readily  understood 
from  an  examination  ot  the  engravings.  They  also  showed  an 
air  brake  inspection  machine,  which  is  also  illustrated  here- 
with. The  figure  represents  a  IQ-in.  passenger  car  cylinder 
with  the  machine  attached  ready  to  compress  tlic  release  spring 
and  bring  the  back  head  into  position  to  be  bolted  to  the  cyl- 
inder. ^  is  a  rack-bar  havmg  an  extensible  portion,  i?.  They 
are  coimected  together  with  a  right  and  left- threaded  turn- 
buckle,  6^  Hardened  steel  center  points  are  inserted  in  the 
cross-bars  of  A  and  B,  making  a  rigid  attachment  to  the  cylin- 
der by  a  slight  pressure  on  the  turnbuckle  when  adjusted  to 
the  cylinder  as  shown.  2>  is  a  movable  head  having  an  ad- 
justable centerpiece,  E,  for  the  cylinder  head  to -rest  on  ;  this 
is  raised  or  lowered  to  suit  the  size  of  the  cylinder.  A  pinion 
gear,  operating  in  the  teeth  of  the  rack-bar  Ay  is  connected  to 
the  movable  head  2>  by  a  shaft,  and  is  operated  by  means  of 
a  crank  or  hand- wheel,  O.  As  the  head  is  moved  toward  the 
cylinder  it  is  held  in  position  by  means  of  a  pawl,  which  locks 
the  pinion  gear,  and  is  operated  by  the  spindle  JI  and  spHng  F, 
giving  the  workman  the  use  of  both  hands  to  bolt  the  head  to 
the  cylinder.  The  machine  is  also  capable  of  adjustment  to 
the  14  in.  car  cylinder,  and  includes  a  packing  former  for  each 
size. 

Scarritt  Furniture  Company  also  exhibited  photographs  of 
the  Forney  car  seat,  and  notice  was  generally  given  that  they 
have  opened  an  office  at  82  Warren  Street,  where  their  car 
seats  are  in  various  designs  of  finish,  and  are  now  on  exhibi- 
tion. 

Tfie  Morton  Safety  Heating  Comptiny  exhibited  a  model  of  a 
car  floor  with  an  application  of  their  heating  system.  Our 
readers  will  remember  that  this  system  of  heating  consists  of  a 
line  of  large  pipes  that  are  filled  with  a  porous  brick  that  ab- 
sorbs the  heat  of  the  steam  that  is  passed  through  it  and  store  s 
it  for  future  use  In  the  heating  of  the  cars. 
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RECENT  EXPERIMENTS  IN  ARMOR. 


Mu.  C.  £.  Ellis  recently  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  before 
tbe  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  from  which  we  make  an 
abstract,  referring  more  particularly  to  the  use  of  the  Harvey- 
ized  plates. 

'*  Speaking  generally,  the  American  trials  are  characterized 
by  conditions  rather  more  favorable  to  the  plate  than  to  the 
shot,  while  in  France,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  reverse 
has  been  the  case.  In  England,  however,  and  in  some  of  the 
trials  made  abroad,  th&,  authorities  appear  to  have  gauged 
most  accurately  the  resisting  power  of  the  Harvey  plate  to  the 
blow  to  be  delivered,  with  the  result  that  in  many  cases  the 
shot  and  the  plate  appear  to  be  equally  matched.  A  good  in- 
stance is  to  be  found  in  the  trials  of  Messrs.  Cammeirs  and 
Messrs.  Vickers*  6  in.  steel  plates  on  the  NeWs.  An  examina- 
tion of  these  tiials  will  show  that,  with  the  highest  velocity 
(1,960  ft.  per  second),  a  6-in.  Holtzer  projectile  was  unable  to 
perforate  the  plates,  damaged  as  they  had  been  by  two  pre- 
vious rounds.  According  to  the  Gavre  formula,  this  shot 
would  have  perforated  11  in.  of  wrought  iron  (or  18  in.,  ac- 
cording to  De  Marre's  formula),  so  that  we  get  a  supetiority  to 
wrought  iron  of  at  least  188  per  cent.  Other  instances  mav 
be  found  in  thfj  nickel  steel  lOi-in.  plate  of  Messrs.  Cammeli 
and  in  the  nickel-steel  plate  of  the  same  thickness  made  by  my 
own  company,  tested  at  Shoeburyoess  on  November  9  and  Oc- 
tober 10,  1893,  respectively.  The  Cammeli  plate  was  curved 
to  molds  supplied  by  the  Admiralty,  and  was  only  penetrated 
to  the  depth  of  10  in.  In  the  Brown  plate  the  projectile  stuck 
in  the  plate,  broken,  and  we  may  assume  that  each  of  the 
plates  was  a  fair  match  for  the  blow  delivered.  Tbe  gun  used 
was  the  9.2,  and,  with  a  Holtzer  shot*of  380  lbs.  and  a  velocity 
of  2,035  ft.  per  second  (the  highest  obtainable),  a  striking 
energv  was  obtained  of  10,900  foot  tons.  These  conditions 
would  give,  according  to  the  Gavre  or  De  Marre's  formula,  a 
perforation  in  wrought  iron  of  22  in.  or  22i  in.,  showing  for 
the  plates  in  question  a  superiority  over  wrought  iron  of  209.5 
per  cent,  at  least.  Again,  the  Chatillon  Commentry  6. 7- in. 
plate  gives  an  excellent  example  of  a  trial  where  the  conditions 
of  attack  and  defense  approximate  one  another. 

"  Taking  the  severest  blow,  we  find  that  the  plate  was  not  per- 
forated by  a  shot  which  would,  according  to  the  Gavre  for- 
mula, pierce  a  wrought-irou  plate  of  11.9  in.,  and.  according 
to  De  Marre's,  a  plate  of  13.8  in.  in  thickness  ;  in  other  words, 
showing  a  superiority  over  wrought  iron  of  177  per  cent  ac- 
cording to  the  one,  and  of  205  per  cent,  according  to  the  other 
formula. 

"  It  was  at  first  assumed  that  tbe  Harvey  process  was  con- 
siderably better  adapted  to  nickel-steel  plates  than  to  all  steel, 
and  this  is  still,  no  doubt,  the  general  opinion  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  Annapolis  trials  of  1890  the  Schneider  nickel- 
steel  plate  was  undoubtedly  superior  to  the  all-steel  plate  made 
by  the  same  firm  ;  and  in  a  trial  of  3-in.  plates  in  May,  1891, 
the  nickel-steel  Harveylzed  plate  was  stated  to  be  better  than 
tlie  all-steel  plate.  In  the  Indian  Head  trials  of  the  same  year 
the  low  carbon  all-steel  Harveylzed  plate  of  the  Bethlehem 
Company  wjis  placed  considerably  bjlow  the  high  carbon 
nickel-steel  Harveylzed  plate  of  the  same  company  ;  but  in  this 
case  the  consideration  of  the  (question  wiis  complicated  by  the 
difference  in  the  carbons,  as  it  is  probable  that  a  nickel  steel 
plate  would  not  require  to  be  so  high  in  carbon  as  an  all-steel 
plate  to  give  the  same  resistance.  Since  this  trial,  however,  it 
seems  to  have  been  assumed  in  the  United  Stales  that  all  Har- 
veylzed plates  should  be  made  of  nickel  steel.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain, however,  the  hi^h  cost  of  nickel  has  caused  manufacturers 
to  turn  their  attention  to  producing  Harveylzed  steel  plates 
containing  no  nickel,  and  an  examination  of  the  details  of  the 
various  trials  shows  that  all  have  succeeded  in  proving  the  re- 
verse of  the  theory  accepted  in  the  United  States.  There  may, 
perhaps,  be  a  slightly  greater  tendency  to  crack  in  the  all-steel 
than  in  the  nickel-stccl  plates  as  tested  in  this  country  ;  but 
this  is  more  than  compensated  for  in  the  superior  resistance  to 
penetration.  The  6  in.  Portsmouth  trials  all  demonstrate  this 
fact ;  and  attention  may  also  be  called  to  the  trial  on  October 
26,  1893,  when  experiment  showed  that  the  10^-in.  Brown  all- 
steel  plate  more  eflectuall  v  broke  up  the  9  in.  shot  than  was 
the  casL*  in  the  similar  trial  of  the  nickel-steel  plate  under  the 
same  conditions.  The  expense  of  the  addition  of  nickel  renders 
this  question  of  such  importance  that  I  regret  there  are  no  for- 
eign trials  available  for  providing  further  demonstration,  if 
such  be  needed. 

"  Apart  from  the  ({uestion  of  extra  cost,  there  are  also  prac- 
tical considerations  which  affect  the  point  in  question.  Some 
experiments  made  by  Captain  Tresidder  show  that  a  steel  plate 
containing  an  ordinary  percentage  of  nickel  and  a  high  per- 
centage of  C2»rbon  is  practically  unmachinable.     If,  therefore^ 


a  nickel-steel  plate  be  taken  containing,  say,  3  per  cent,  of 
nickel,  and  it  be  supercarburized  up  to,  say,  1  per  cent.,  its 
face  will  be  so  hard  ^even  before  the  chilling  process  is  effect- 
ed) thaftor  all  practical  purposes  it  will  be  impossible  to  drill 
and  tap  the  various  small  holes  that  are  nearlv  idways  neces- 
sary to  be  made  on  the  face  of  the  armor  plates  for  ships'  sides. 
In  the  case  of  steel  armor,  this  difficulty  (which.  I  believe,  has 
already  arisen  in  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  nickel-steel 
plates)  does  not  exist,  and  thus  one  important  objection  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Harvey  process  for  ships'  plates  as  required  bv 
naval  architects  has  been  overcome  by  its  application  to  all- 
steel  armor  in  place  of  nickel  steel. 

"  I  must  now  allude  to  the  doubts  that  have  been  expressed 
as  to  the  difiiculties  which  will  be  experienced  by  manufactu- 
rers ingadap  ting  the  process  to  curved  and  twisted  plates.  Both 
the  Dutch  and  the  Austrian  governments  appear  to  have  at- 
tached great  importance  to  this  consideration.  No  doubt  there 
are,  and  will  be,  difficulties  caused  by  the  warping  effect  of 
the  water  treatment,  and  time  alone  will  show  whether  they 
are  as  serious  as  the  detractors  of  the  system  allege.  I  think, 
however ^and  I  am  sure  I  can  speak  for  the  other  armor-plate 
manufacturers  in  this  country— that  any  difficulties  thus  creat- 
ed will  be  readily  overcome.  In  the  first  place,  if  a  plate  is 
uniformly  heatea  and  uniformly  chilled  any  alteration  of  its 
form  will  also  be  uniform.  A  very  little  experience,  therefore, 
will  teach  the  operator  the  lines  on  which  to  work,  particularly 
if  the  system  of  chilling  in  use  is  of  a  suitable  character.  Wo 
know  also  that  the  side  armor  for  the  Maine,  made  by  the  Beth- 
lehem Company,  has  been  accepted  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment ;  and,  although  I  have  no  accurate  information  on  the 
point,  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  plates  were  not  straight. 
Both  Messrs.  Cammeli  and  my  own  company  have  also  success- 
fully made  sample  Harveylzed  plates  to  molds  having  both 
curve  and  twist,  and  probably  other  manufacturers  have  done 
the  same. 

"  It  may  be  interesting  to  give  an  account  of  some  mechani- 
cal tests  showing  the  quality  of  the  soft  parts  of  Harveylzed 
plates  which  have  been  successful  in  trials.  In  the  early  stages 
of  our  experiments  a  4-ft.  X  4-ft.  X  9-in.  plate  was  tested,  at 
Shoeburyness,  breaking  up  the  6- in.  Holtzer  in  the  usual  way 
without  cracking.  Test  pieces  were  taken  from  the  back  of 
the  plate  with  the  following  results  : 


• 

First 
.Specimen. 

Second 
Specimen. 

Breakinir  strain  oer  sq .  in 

31  tons. 
31    •' 
57    " 

30  tons 

Elonzatlon  ]>er  cent,  iu  2  in 

Kedaction  of  area  per  cent 

Cold  bends  without  fracture 

8t    " 
61    *' 
180<* 

The  plate,  it  may  tx^  mentioned,  was  not  of  our  special  armor- 
plate  quality.  It  gives,  however,  a  sufficient  indication  that, 
apart  from  the  face,  the  body  of  the  steel  does  not,  at  leabt, 
suffer  from  the  application  of  the  process. 

**  One  characteristic  of  this  kind  of  plate  must  be  specially 
mentioned.  I  refer  to  the  extraordinary  resistance  given  to 
shot  by  small  fragments  of  plate  only.  Perhaps  the  most  con- 
spicuous instance  of  this  is  given  by  the  Bethlehem  14-in. 
plate  of  February  11,  1893,  where  a  lOin.  Holtzer  projectile 
was  fired,  at  a  velocity  of  2,059  ft.  per  second,  at  a  piece  of 
plate  weighing  only  4^  tons,  and  was  broken  up  with  a  pene- 
tration of  11  m.  The  total  striliing  energy  of  the  blow  was 
14.715  foot-tons,  or  3,844  foot-tons  per  ton  of  plate.  Another 
example  may  be  found  in  a  recent  trial  of  a  6  in.  steel  plate 
made  by  my  company.  The  fourth  shot  of  this  trial  was  fired 
nearly  at  the  center  of  the  plate  after  cracks  had  been  made, 
such  that  the  point  of  impact  was  about  the  middle  of  an 
equilateral  triangle,  with  each  side  measuring  about-2  ft.  The 
6  in.  shot,  with  a  velocity  of  1,815  ft.  per  second,  was  com- 
pletely broken  up  ;  one  small  crack  only  was  made,  and  the 
fragment  of  plate  represented  by  the  triangle,  dished  to  tlie  ex- 
tent of  an  inch,  showing  the  tough  nature  of  the  material. 
If,  therefore,  the  Harvey  plate  be  broken,up,  but  its  fragments 
still  adhere  to  the  backing,  it  still  presents  a  considerable  re- 
sisting power.  It  seems,  however,  from  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, that  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  a  greater  number  of 
bolts  per  sciuare  foot  of  plate  than  was  the  aise  in  the  old  form 
of  armor. 

**  With  the  above  facts  before  us,  we  are  enabled  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  improvements  that  have  recently  been  effect- 
ed in  armor  plate  manufacture,  and  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
various  kincfs  of  armor.  Without  disregarding  the  excellent 
qualities  of  the  steel  and  nickel  plates,  I  think  that  Harveylzed 
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armor  would  be  a  more  efflcient  defense  to  the  vital  parts  of 
any  sblp  of  war,  whether  batlleship  or  ctuIbot,  tliaa  any  olber 
type  ot  plate.  OpioioiiB  may  dilter  as  to  llie  percentage  of 
superiority  it  possesaes,  but  1  do  not  tbink  I  am  overestimating 
its  value  wbcD  I  place  ItB  resisting  power  at  50  per  cent,  above 
tbe  steel  and  compound  plates  ol  1^88,  which  I  have  chosen  as 
the  basis  oC  comparison.  This  advantage  can  be  used  by  tbe 
naval  architect  In  one  of  two  ways  :  be  caa  either  clothe  with 
Binior  a  greater  part  of  bis  ship,  or  he  can  obtain  greater  re 
sislance,  keeping  the  same  thickness  of  armor.  The  new  de- 
veiupment  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  Importance  :  and  it 
will  tie  a  matter  ot  satisfaction  to  this  Institution  that  the  Brll- 


OBITUARY. 


.     „  ,1  May  IH.     Mi 

s  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Vandalia  Line,  Huperiu- 
IcndentofHor     "  . ..     ^  ,.„...„ 


be  equipped  with  the  beamlcsa  brake.  Many  features  of  the 
brake  have  been  Improved  over  that  shown  at  the  World's 
Pair.  With  the  beamlesa  braku,  as  now  constructed,  the  stop- 
ping qualities  arc  greatly  enhanced.  The  company^  also  have 
a  large  order  for  mining  cars  which  are  to  be  equipped  with 


Alfi-BRAKE  INSPBCTIOH  UACIIIKB. 


APPLICATION  OP  AIH  BRAKB  TO  FROST  TRUCK  OF  LOCOMOTIVK. 


Genenil  Note*. 


The  BloomsbnrE  Car  Company  report  that,  notwltbsland- 
Inc  the  dull  times,  tbcy  an:  working  nearly  Ihelr  full  force, 
and  arc  just  flDlsUiag  a  lari^c  order  of  freight  cars  for  the  New 
York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  Itailroad,  50  of  which  are  to 


Manufactures. 


DIRECT  CONNECTION   ENGINE  AND  DYNAMO. 


Therb  baa  l>een  a  constant  tendency  during  recent  years  in 
the  c<[uipment  of  electric  power  and  lighting  plants  toward 
the  direct  coupling  of  the  engine  lo  the  dynamo  shaft.  Tbe 
two  methods  in  use  arc  to  use  a  slow-running  dynamo  or  a 
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higb-ape«d  engine,  bolh  of  wbich  have  givea  more  economical  vacuum  of  85.76  In.,  the  engine  making  the  same  number  of 
leaullB  than  those  oblalned  by  the  TnterTenllou  of  belt-  rerolutlons,  the  Indicated  Iirp.  shows  it  387.75  with  a  water 
lug.  !   conaumptlon  per  indicated  H  P.  of  IS  69  Iba. 


UIBBCr  CONNBCnoM  BNOINB  AND  DYMAHO,  HAOK  BT  RUSSELL  A  CO.,  HASSILLON,  0. 


We  illustrate  in  this  connection  a  new  plant  which  was  re* 
cently  iustallod  in  the  station  of  the  Baison  Electric  lAght 
Company,  ol  Qrand  Itapids,  Hlch..  by  Itussell  &  Co.,  of  lus- 
Hllloti,  O.  The  lustallHtEon,  as  will  be  seen  from  Ibe  ongrar- 
ing.  is  direct  coupled  dynamos  and  engines,  and  presente  some 
fcalurus  uf  interest  which  deserve  especial  altcutlon.  The  out 
fit  consists  of  one  four-valve  compound  condensing  engine  15 
in.  X  34  in.  X.31  In,,  rated  at  from  300  to  400  II. P..  and  two 
one-billowatt  gcncratoi^  made  by  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, of  Sclienectady.  N.  Y. 

Ttiu  bed  of  the  engine  and  Uio  tields  of  the  dynamos  rest 
upon  a  common  iron  base,  Ihe  mulu  shaft  of  the  engine  carry- 
ing, in  addition  to  the  Hying  wheel,  the  two  armalurea.  TIds 
shafl  is  carricfl  by  two  |>iirow  blocks  mounted  iu  detachable 
iron  stands  so  Hint  the  armatures  may  Iw  remoiud  without 
llfling  the  shaft  out  of  place.  The  engine  is  a  landcm  type 
with  the  high-prouurc  cylinder  next  the  croes-bead,  and  stulf- 
log-box  between  the  two  cylinder  heads. 

In  a  recent  test  conductcii  by  Mr.  Prank  Slmonds  to'deUr- 


CAPITAL  VISES  AND  JACK  SCREWS. 


Tub  Capital  Machine  Tool  Company,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
ore  manufacturing  a  line  of  vises  and  jack  screws,  illustratiooa 
of  which  we  give  In  the  accompanying  engravinKS,  figs.  1, 2,  S 
and  4.  Fig.  1  repreaentfl  a  wood-work  vise  which  opens  10 
In.  with  one  movement.  Fig.  2  Is  the  sectional  7-ln.  plumber's 
vise,  taking  lu  pipe  ranging  from  i  In.  to  5  in.  with  one  sim- 
ple movement.  Fig.  S  is  a  machiDlst's  vise  ready  fur  use,  wUh 
which  the  user  stands  in  the  &amc  poeillon  as  with  the  common 
screw  vise.  The  vise  Is  closed  with  one  sliding  motion  wilb 
one  band  and  without  turning  Hie  screw  until  the  work  ia 
reached,  and  then  a  half  lorn  nl  ihc  handle  or  Fcrew  recures 
the  work.  The  prin- 
cipal  advantage 
claimed  is  that  there 
is  the  great  saving  of 
time  and  no  turn  of 
the  haodlua  to  bring 


Fig.  a.  Fig.  3. 

THE  CAPITAL  VISES  AKD  JACK;  SCKEWH. 


mine  the  engine's  ecc»iomv  In  vcrllicstion  of  the  bulideni'  guar- 
antees, tiie  following  resulLS  were  obtained  : 

In  asU-hour  trial,  white  running  non-condensing,  with  an 
average  steam  pressure  of  139.5  lbs.,  the  engines  msking  168 
revolutions  per  minute,  tlie  average  indicated  II. P.  developed 
was  307,74  and  the  water  consumed  per  indlcateil  II. P.  was 
18.35  Ills.  Another  trial  of  the  same  length  with  an  engine  run- 
ning condensing,  l)>e  steam  pressure  being  130  lbs,  with  a 


I  the  jaws  to  the  work,  simply  a  sliding  movement,  to  that  tbe 
wear  on  the  screw  and  nut  is  very  much  less  tlian  in  Iho  old 
I  method,    in  Ibis  way  it  Is  naturally  seen  that  the  acrew  and 
I   nut  are  used  very  much  less  Lban  in  Ihe  old  way  and  with  a 
!  corresponding  less  amount  of  wesr.     The  advanlAges  claimed 
by  their  jack  screws  are  that  they  are  full  size  screws,  that  the 
collars  are  of  steel,  and  screws  of  (he  same  material.     A  dip- 
loma and  modal  was  awarded  the  firm  at  tbe  Chicago  Fair. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Master  Car-Builders'  Association  has 
issued  his  call  -for  the  letter  ballot  on  the  new  standards  that 
have  been  offered  for  adoption.  The  one  which  affects  the 
largest  number  outside  the  raUroad  circles— in  fact,  the  only  one 
which  does  so— is  that  relating  to  the  standard  sizes  of  cata- 
logues, circulars  and  specifications.  It  is  needless  to  recapitu- 
late the  troubles  experienced  in  every  office  in  the  care  of  cata- 
logues, for  they  are  very  familiar  to  all,  so  the  adoption  of  the 
standard  may  be  urged  on  the  ground  of  being  a  public  bene- 
fit ;  and  when  this  has  been  done,  the  fact  should  be  extensive- 
ly advertised  in  order  that  manufacturers  and  others  may  shape 
new  catalogues  in  accordance  with  the  sizes  recommended. 


Another  proposed  standard  that  will  save  a  deal  of  mis- 
understanding is  the  oAe  defining  the  terms  used  with  refer- 
ence to  wheels  and  gauges.  It  might  be  impossible  for  any 
twelve  men  to  agree  on  the  most  desirable  point  at  which  to 
locate  the  gauge  line  of  car  wheels  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
all  hands  should  not  agree  to  adopt  some  specific  point.  Any 
point  from  the  bottom  of  the  throat  to  the  back  of  the  flange 
is  better  than  the  indefiniteness  that  now  exists.  If  any  one  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  selections  made,  it  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  vote  for  the  adoption,  for  in  private  calculations  he 
can  act  as  he  chooses,  and  only  when  in  communication  with. 
outsiders  will  he  be  obliged  to  speak  the  common  tongue. 


In  our  column  for  Notes  and  News  we  chronicle  two  cases 
of  record  breaking  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  those 
interested  in  navaJ  affairs.  The  British  Navy  is  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  fastest  vessel  in  the  world.  The  Daring,  built 
by  Messrs.  Thornycroft  &  Co.,  lias  eclipsed  all  rivals  by  de- 


veloping the  tremendous  speed  of  29.8  knots  for  a  single  spurt 
over  a  measured  mile.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  84  miles 
an  hour,  or  nearly  up  to  the  average  express  speeds  between 
New  York  and  Chicago  a  few  years  ago,  and  ahead  of  any 
speed  yet  developed  by  a  boat  in  America.  Not  less  remark- 
able and  interesting  is  the  record-breaking  that  has  been  ac- 
complished by  the  Minneapolia,  a  sister  ship  to  the  Columbia 
—herself  a  record-breaker.  Thus,  England  has  a  torpedo-boat 
chaser  that  can  overhaul  anything  as  yet  afloat,  and  the  United 
States  has  a  cruisei  capable  of  overhauling  any  sea-going 
passenger  or  freight  steamer.  The  Minneapolis  has  netted  her 
builders  a  fortune  in  the  premium  which  she  has  won,  and  the 
question  is  being  raised  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  advisa- 
ble to  discard  the  payment  of  such  sums  as  are  now  paid 
when  the  contract  speeds  are  exceeded.  A  few  years  since 
it  may  be  that  American  designers  were  unable  to  predict 
with  precision  the  performance  of  their  vessels,  but  surely 
such  a  state  of  affairs  belongs  to  the  past.  Then  it  is  doubted 
by  many  whether  premiums  should  be  paid  for  a  speed  that 
can  never  be  attained  while  the  vessel  is  in  service,  and  which 
was  attained  under  conditions  that  will  never  arise  again. 


AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 


Some  one  has  said  that  **  human  experience,  like  the  stem- 
lights  of  a  ship  at  sea,  illumines  only  the  path  which  we  have 
passed  over,"  and  it  might  also  be  added  that  on  the  great 
ocean  of  life  the  course  in  which  others  have  sailed  vanishes 
like  the  phosphorescent  wake  of  a  vessel,  and  is  thus  only  a 
momentary  guide  to  those  who  follow.  Experience  in  the  past 
seems  to  have  taught  mankind  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  how 
to  avoid  mistakes,  and  it  will  probably  not  be  a  much  better  pilot 
in  the  future.  Still,  as  civilization  has  advanced,  the  rocks  and 
shoals  and  currents  have  been  encountered  and  have  been 
marked,  and  some  of  those  who  are  wise  learn  how  to  avoid 
them. 

The  great  Pullman  strike  has  darkened  the  land,  has  appar- 
ently failed  of  its  purpose,  or,  as  the  newspapers  announce, 
has  ' '  collapsed. ' '  It  has  caused  a  lamentable  loss  of  life,  great 
destruction  of  property,  and  enormous  expense.  Its  direct  cost  is 
now  estimated  at  from  five  to  eighl  millions  of  dollars,  and  be- 
sides that  the  business  of  the  whole  country  was  temporarily 
checked  and  thousands  of  people  were  subjected  to  incalculable 
inconvenience  and  hardship.  There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this. 
It  is  but  a  repetition,  in  a  somewhat  larger  scale,  of  what  has 
occurred  over  and  over  again.  The  questions  which  have 
arisen  are  the  same,  and  the  methods  adopted  for  forcing  a 
determination  of  them  are  those  with  which  a  hundred  years  or 
more  of  experience  has  made  us  familiar. 

I  the  effect  upon  the  stricken,  there  seems  to  l)e  a  noticeable 
analogy  between  a  strike  and  a  pestilence.  Probably  the  great 
proportion  of  people  who  are  attacked  with  disease  regard 
their  affliction  as  an  exceptional  visitation,  and  out  of  the  regu- 
lar order  of  events,  or  as  something  which,  like  an  evil  spirit, 
has  invaded  the  system  and  requires  to  be  exorcised.  The  ex- 
perienced physician,  however,  has  a  "  clear  recognition  of  dis- 
ease as  being,  equally  with  life,  a  process  governed  by  what  we 
should  now  call  natural  laws,  which  can  be  known  by  ob- 
servation, and  which  indicate  the  spontaneous  and  normal 
direction  of  recovery,  by  following  which  alone  can  the  physi- 
cian succeed."  Strikes  are  a  disease  of  the  social  organism, 
and  as  ineradicable,  probably,  as  measles  or  catarrh  are  in  the 
human  race. 

Of  late  years,  the  phrase  "crushing  out  strikes"  is  not 
heard  as  often  as  it  was  ten  or  twenty  or  more  years  ago. 
In  those  days,  when  a  strike  occurred,  the  image  which 
many  people  seemed  to  have  in  their  minds  was  that  of  the 
picture  of  St.  George  and  the  dragon,  in  which  the  employer 
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was  8t.  QeoTge  and  the  strike  was  the  great  beast,  which  was 
being  trampled  under  foot  and  about  to  be  decapitated.  Some- 
how or  other,  though,  this  creature  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  a 
phcsnix,  which,  if  slain  either  by  fire  or  sword,  rose  again  to 
trouble  its  slayer.  The  attitude  of  mind  of  the  people  referred 
to  was  somewhat  like  that  of  those  self-righteous  individuals 
who  resolved  "  that  the  earth  is  the  possession  of  the  saints," 
and  who  further  resolved  that  "we  are  the  saints.".  Human 
nature  is  unfortunately  so  constituted  that  in  any  contest  we 
always  think  that  we  are  St.  George  and  the  other  party  is  the 
dragon.  At  present  the  parties  in  labor  contests  have  im- 
proved upon  ancient  mythology,  and  in  the  imagery  of 
modem  science  "  labor"  pictures  its  employer  as  an  octopus  ; 
and  some  employers  appear  to  regard  those  who  work  for  them 
as  a  kind  of  human  microbes  which  infest  the  body  politic 

To  a  student  and  observer  of  '*  the  labor  question,"  as  it  is 
called,  both  of  these  views  are  obviously  false.  The  fact  is, 
disputes  between  working  men  and  their  employers  are  as 
natural  a  result  of  the  clashing  of  opposing  or  divergent  in- 
terests as  disease  is  of  the  activity  and  environment  of  the 
human  body.  Life  is  largely  made  up  of  disputes  and  adjust- 
ments of  our  relative  interests.  In  our  daily  intercourse  with 
our  fellow-men,  we  adopt  all  sorts  of  means  to  settle  or  bring 
such  altercations  to  a  satisfactory  issue,  so  that  we  may  be 
agreed  if  differences  arise. 

Experience  has  evolved  several  methods  which  mankind 
employ  to  adjust  their  disputes.  There  is,  first,  what  may  be 
called  the  barbarous  method  of  fighting  it  out,  which  is  as  old 
as  the  world  and  which  still  survives,  and  of  which  Shake- 
speare said  : 

" sbftll  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate 

The  swelling  difference  of  your  settled  hate  V* 

Then  there  is  the  rational  way,  very  generally  adopted  in 
civilized  communities  and  in  all  relations  of  life— that  of  com- 
promise, or,  as  the  dictionary  expresses  it,  "a  reciprocal  abate- 
ment of  extreme  demands  and  rights,  resulting  in  an  agree- 
ment."  Of  this  method  Burke  said.  "  All  government,  indeed 
every  human  benefit  and  enjoyment,  every  virtue  and  every 
prudent  act  is  founded  on  it"  If  this  fails,  rational  people  re- 
sort to  the  impartial  method  of  arbitration,  which  is  defined 
as  '*  the  hearing  and  determination  of  a  cause  between  parties 
in  controversy  by  a  person  or  persons  chosen  by  the  parties." 
Trial  by  jury,  now  a  universal  method  of  deciding  disputes 
in  civilized  countries,  is  an  evolution  of  the  underlying  idea  of 
arbitration,  which  is,  that  two  people  or  parties  having  a  dis- 
pute involving  personal  interests  will  be  prejudiced  thereby, 
and  therefore  incapable  or  disqualified  to  judge  impartially. 
This  is  a  simple  recognition  of  a  trait  of  human  nature  which 
experience  has  revealed  to  all  of  us.  Consequently,  under 
such  circumstances,  a  third  party,  who  has  no  such  interests 
and  prejudices,  and  whose  judgment  would  therefore  not  be 
likely  to  be  unbalanced.  Is  called  In,  and  the  differences  are 
submitted  to  him  or  them  with  the  agreement  that  both  dis- 
putants shall  then  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator. 
The  law  provides  that  the  reference  of  certain  kinds  of  dis- 
putes to  the  arbitration  of  a  jury  shall  be  compulsory,  and 
supplies  means  for  enforcing  the  decisions  which  are  then 
made. 

In  arbitration  there  Is  a  recognition  of  the  general  principle, 
confirmed  by  universal  human  experience,  that  in  disputes 
personal  interests  are  liable  to  blind  the  eyes  and  pervert  the 
sense  of  justice  of  those  concerned,  and  therefore  that  the  de- 
tormlDation  of  the  matter  ut  Issue  should  be  made  by  a  person 
whose  judgment  is  not  thus  perverted. 

It  ought  also  be  pointed  out  that  arbitration  does  not  mean 
compromise,  as  many  persons  seem  to  think.  Judging  from 
the  newspaper  reports,  neither  Mr.  Pullman  nor  his  chief  lieu- 
tenant, Mr.  Wickea,  distinguished  clearly  the  difference  in  the 
significance  of  the  two  words.    A  compromise  Is  "  u  reciprocal 


abatement  of  extreme  demands  and  rifi;bt8,"  while  arbitraiion 
Is  the  hearing  and  determination  of  a  cause  between  parties  by 
a  third  person  or  persons  chosen  by  the  parties.  Obviously, 
then,  there  might  be  arbitration  either  with  or  without  com- 
promise. If  one  or  more  arbitrators  had  been  called  in  before 
the  late  strike  occurred,  and  the  question  in  dispute  had  been 
submitted  to  him  or  them,  the  decision  probably  would  have 
been  that  Mr.  Pullman  was  altogether  right  and  the  men  were 
in  the  wrong  ;  which  might  have  prevented  the  strike,  with 
all  its  lamentable  consequences. 

Both  Mr.  Pullman  and  his  representatives  said  they  "  had 
nothing  to  arbitrate,"  which,  in  substance,  was  saying,  "  we  are 
so  sure  we  are  right  that  we  can't  be  wrong,"  or  an  assumption 
of  infallibility,  which  \b  a  prerogative  claimed  by  the  Pope 
alone,  and  which  Is  conceded  to  him  by  only  a  fraction  of  man- 
kind. If  it  had  been  said  that  "  we  will  make  no  compromise, 
and  don't  choose  to  submit  any  question  to  arbitration,"  they 
would  have  been  saying  what.  It  is  true,  they  have  a  perfect 
legal  right  to  say  ;  and  it  would  have  expressed  what  they 
have  the  same  right  to  do ;  but  was  it  the  most  expedient 
course  to  pursue  ?  If  the  position  of  the  Pullman  Company 
was  so  absolutely  right  and  just  as  It  was  assumed  to  be, 
what  reason  is  there  for  thinking  that  an  intelligent,  impartial 
and  righteous  arbitrator  would  have  decided  otherwise  ? 

The  alternatives  which  were  presented  may  be  represented 
typographically  thus : 

ARBITRATION. 

With  a  fair  prospect  of  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  dispnte,  bnt  with 
the  risk  that  no  arottrators  oonid  be  chosen  who  would  be  sniflclently  dis- 
interested and  wise  enough  to  make  a  decision  which  would  be  just  to  the 
Pullman  Company. 

II. 

"nothing  to  arbitrate." 

With  the  chance  of  a  strike,  which  might  and  did  cost  millions  of  dollars, 
great  suffering  and  much  loss  of  life. 

On  the  doctrine  of  business  chances,  which  alternative  was 
it  the  wisest  to  accept  ?  There  are  possibly  mathematicians  who 
could  calculate  the  value  of  the  probability  that  no  man  or 
men  could  have  been  found  to  act  as  arbitrators,  whose  wis- 
dom and  sense  of  justice  would,  under  the  circumstances, 
have  been  adequate  to  making  an  equitable  decision.  That 
risk  may  be  represented  by  n,  and  the  chances  of  a  strike 
which  were  incurred  by  the  decision  that  there  was  "  noth- 
ing to  arbitrate"  by  if,  and  readers  can  assign  values  to  the 
symbols.  It  is  true  that  the  Pullman  or  any  other  company 
has  a  perfect  legal  right,  under  such  circumstances,  to  takQ 
either  alternative  ;  but  In  the  present  portentous  aspect  of  this, 
the  most  important  question  of  modern  times,  what  would 
have  been  the  wisest  course  to  pursue  ? 

Employers  and  men,  it  is  thought,  might  with  advantage 
study  the  meaning  of  the  word  opportunist,  which  is  now  en- 
countered so  often,  and  the  policy  which  it  personifies.  The 
dictionary  says  that  in  politics  it  means  one  who  "  believes  in 
regulating  political  action  in  accordance  with  circumstances 
and  not  by  dogmatic  principles  ;  in  general,  one  who  makes 
the  best  of  circumstances. "  Is  It  making  the  best  of  circum- 
stances in  an  irreconcilable  dispute,  in  which  we  are  exposed  to 
great  risks,  to  take  the  position  that  we  will  not  be  guided  by 
the  decisions  of  any  one  else,  no  matter  how  just  or  wise  or 
righteous  those  decisions  may  be  ? 

There  is  a  doctrine  which  Is  now  floating  about  very  generally, 
that  when  a  person  is  absolutely  certain  in  his  own  mind  that  he 
is  right,  that  then  there  is  nothing  to  arbitrate.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  in  all  disputes  which  cannot  be  settled  by  conciliative 
methods  there  is  always  something  which  could  be  arbitrated— 
that  is,  there  is  always,  in  such  cases,  some  subject  or  matter  of 
disagreement  which  may  be  referred  to  a  competent  third  party 
for  decision.  Probably  nine  men  out  of  ten  who  come  into 
our  courts  of  justice  with  their  disputes  are  sure  that  they 
have  right  and  justice  on  their  side,  and  if  asked,  would  say, 
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as  Mr.  Pullman  did,  that  they  ha^e  nothing  to  arbitrate  ;  and 
yet»  in  such  cases,  the  law  compels  arbitration  by  judge  and 
jury  ;  which  method,  even  if  it  do^s  not  always  result  in  the 
administration  of  strict  justice,  at  least  has  the  merit,  which 
other  kinds  of  arbitration  have,  of  ending  contention,  and  is  thus 
better  than  the  barbarous  method  of  reaching  a  decision  by 
fighting  it  out. 

Probably,  though,  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  adop- 
tion of  arbitration  to  settle  labor  disputes  is  that  which  was 
very  clearly  stated  by  the  editor  of  the  NowYorlc  Sun,  who  said  : 

**  It  is  natural  that  neither  side  should  wish  to  talce  the 
chances  of  arbitration  in  a  struggle  in  which  it  thinks  itself  the 
stronger.  Finally,  arbitration  can  hardly  help  being  a  curtail- 
ment of  rights  which  one  party  has,  or  thinks  he  has.  Why 
should  he  submit  to  such  a  curtailment  ?" 

This  objection  to  arbitration  comes  from  the  employed  as 
well  as  from  the  employers,  and  the  former  often  make  the 
mistake  of  striking  first  and  asking  for  arbitration  afterward, 
or,  as  the  writer  in  the  Sun  aptly  observed,  "  The  labor  agi- 
tators never  want  to  resort  to  it  until  the  hopelessness  of  a 
strike  has  been  demonstrated.  After  they  have  caused  many 
acts  of  violence  and  much  destruction  of  property,  they  pror 
fess  to  be  the  friends  of  peace  and  arbitration." 

Both  parties  often  go  into  such  contests  with  the  hope  and 
expectation  that  they  can,  by  skillful  management  of  their 
cause,  gain  an  undue  advantage  for  their  side,  or,  in  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  shop,  can  "  beat"  the  other  side. 

In  contrast  to  this  spirit,  some  experience  in  the  settlement  of 
a  dispute  some  years  ago  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
when  Mr.  William  H.  Vanderbllt  was  still  at  the  head  of  that 
company,  may  be  cited.  At  that  time  there  was  some  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  engineers  of  the  road,  and  they  had  a  "  griev- 
ance" which  had  been  in  a  state  of  incubation  for  some  time, 
until  the  men  were  worked  up  to  the  striking  point.  Mr. 
Buchanan,  who  was  then,  as  he  is  now,  the  Superintendent  of 
Motive  Power  of  that  line,  reported  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt  that  he 
thought  the  men  were  about  to  strike.  "  What  do  you  think 
we  had  better  do?"  Mr.  Vanderbilt  asked.  Mr.  Buchanan's 
recommendation  was  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  should  meet  a  com- 
mittee representing  the  men  and  hear  their  complaints  and  con- 
sider their  cause  of  discontent.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  said,  "  That 
is  a  good  idea,"  and  directed  that  the  committee  should  be  in- 
vited to  meet  him  in  his  office  the  next  day.  When  they  ar- 
rived he  treated  them  with  consideration,  told  them  how  im- 
portant their  services  were  to  the  company,  and  had  them  state 
the  cause  of  their  discontent,  which  he  listened  to  patiently. 
Heathen  pointed  out  wherein  their  demands  were  unreasonable, 
and  explained  why  he  could  not  grant  all  they  asked ;  but 
made  such  concessions  as  were  just,  and  the  interview  wound 
up  by  formulating  a  proposition  for  mutual  agreement,  to  be 
submitted  by  the  committee  to  the  men  they  represented.  It 
was  so  submitted,  and  was  satisfactory  to  and  accepted  by 
the  men,  and  there  was  no  strike,  no  declaration  of  war,  no 
violation  of  law,  destruction  of  life  or  property,  and  none  of  , 
the  untold  evils  which  so  often  attend  strikes.  This,  it  is  said, 
was  the  first  committee  of  this  kind  which  Mr.  Vanderbilt  ever 
"  received."  There  is  no  record  that  this  interview  detracted 
in  any  way  from  the  honor  or  dignity  of  the  high  position 
which  his  wealth  and  office  gave  him,  or  that  he  lost  any  of 
the  influence  or  authority  which  It  was  his  duty  to  exercise 
over  the  men  employed  on  the  road.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  such  negotiations,  when  con- 
ducted with  the  intention  and  purpose  of  dealing  fairly,  in- 
crease the  esteem  in  which  those  who  take  part  in  them 
mutually  hold  each  other.  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  the  case  cited, 
suggested,  and  Mr.  Vanderbilt  adopted  the  rational  method 
of  settling  the  dispute  instead  of  the  barbarous  one.  Now, 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that,  in  such  an  interview  of  concilia- 
tion, the  two  parties  might  not  agree,  as  they  happily 
did  in  the  instance  referred  to.    What  then  ?  must  there  be 


a  declaration  of  war  and  another  sacrifice  of  more  millions 
of  property  ?  The  Impartial  method  of  arbitration  is  still 
open.  That  is,  if,  after  a  full  discussion,  the  two  parties  should 
fail  to  agree,  they  might  or  should  assume  that  one  or  both  of 
them  are  prejudiced  by  their  own  interests,  which  is  the  rea- 
son for  calling  in  a  disinterested  party. 

An  instance  of  successful  conciliation  and  arbitration  was 
described  recently  in  a  letter  of  a  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  of  June  19th,  in  which  the  action  of  the  miners  and  the 
owners  of  mines  in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  where  the 
long  and  disastrous  strike  occurred  not  long  ago,  is  described. 
This  action  seems  to  be  of  so  much  importance  as  an  example 
of  the  methods  which  are  employed  in  England  at  present 
to  avoid  and  prevent  strikes,  that  we  reprint  the  report  of  it 
to  which  reference  has  been  made.  The  correspondent  of  the 
Times  said  : 

While  the  Scottish  miners,  who  recently  allied  themselves 
with  the  National  Federation,  are  preparmg  for  a  strike,  the 
miners  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  who  form  the  Na- 
tional Union,  and  are  outside  of  the  Federation,  are  in  the  en- 
joyment of  undisturbed  industrial  peace.  Their  good  fortune 
is  due  to  Che  fact  that  they  are  at  present  engaged  along  with 
the  owners  in  the  formation  of  boards  of  conciliation.  The 
disastrous  conflict  of  1892  awakened  both  employers  and  em- 
ployed to  a  keener  sense  of  the  value  of  industrial  peace. 
This  lesson  of  experience  was  promptly  and  zealously  pressed 
home  by,  among  others,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  through 
whose  intervention  the  wasteful  dispute  was  at  last  brought  to 
a  close.    After  a  brief  interval  Dr.  Westcott  began  to  hold 

Erivate  and  informal  conferences  with  leading  employers  of 
ibor  and  the  more  prominent  representatives  of  the  mmers  in 
Northumberland,  Durham  and  Cleveland,  with  the  view  of  com- 
mending to  them  the  "*  more  excellent  way"  of  conciliation, 
and  of  ^ascertaining  tJieir  feeling  on  the  subject.  He  was  so 
much  encouraged  by  these  conferences  that  he  was  induced  to 
convene  a  representative  meeting  of  emploYers  and  employed 
to  discuss  openly  the  questions  which  had  already  been  pri- 
vately investigated  and  deliberated  upon.  The  result  of  this 
meeting  was,  briefly,  a  hearty  and  unanimous  acceptance  of 
the  principle  of  conciliation.  Both  employers  and  employed 
declared  their  desire  to  have  the  days  of  locl^outsand  of  strikes 
ended.  They  agreed  in  the  opinion  that,  whichever  side  nomi- 
nally won,  both  sides  were  always  heavy  losers  by  the  stop- 
page of  work— that  not  only  was  machinery  depreciated  and 
capital  left  unemployed  on  the  part  of  the  owners,  while  wages 
were  sacrificed  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  to  an  extent  far 
greater  than  could  ever  be  recouped  by  a  slight  advance  in  the 
rate  of  pay,  but  that  trade  was  diverted  to  the  foreign  com- 
petitor, that  markets  once  lost  were  not  easily  recovered,  and 
that  the  industrial  supremacy  of  England  was  recklessly  im- 
perilled. Both  parties  franklv  admitted  that  their  interests 
were  indissolubly  united,  and  that  these  mutual  interests  could 
only  be  fairly  and  fully  promoted  by  means  of  a  policy  of 
peace. 

No  formal  resolution  binding  those  who  attended  the  pub- 
lic conference  to  any  definite  course  was  adopted.  The  pro- 
ceedings, however,  gave  most  encouraging  promise  of  the 
adoption  of  a  friendlv  understanding  ;  and  with  as  little  delav 
as  possible,  yet  without  any  tendency  to  undue  haste,  both 
parties  proceeded  to  endeavor  to  form  the  desired  bosird  of 
conciliation.  When  the  negotiations  were  in  progress  the  coal 
owners  of  Northumberland  gave  a  signal  proof  of  thefar  loyalty 
to  the  great  and  noble  oblect  of  class  conciliation,  so  elo- 
quently and  so  disinterestedly  commended  by  Dr.  Westcott. 
The  state  of  trade  called  upon  them  to  ask  their  workmen  to 
acquiesce  in  a  slight  reduction  of  wages,  and  they  convinced 
the  leaders  of  the  miners  that  a  reduction  was  justified  bv  the 
lowered  market  prices.  Nevertheless,  the  workmen,  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  declined  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion. In  ordinary  circumstances  the  owners  would  then  have 
proceeded  to  issue  their  notices.  In  the  interest  of  the  board 
of  conciliation  then  being  formed,  they,  however,  wisely  and 
magnanimously  forbore.  They  said  they  would  delay  their 
demand  until  the  board  was  formed,  and  if  the  state  of  trade 
then  seemed  to  call  for  a  reduction  they  would  submit  their 
claim  to  the  new  body  or  court  representing  both  employers 
and  employed.  Since  then  the  Northumberland  miners  have 
officially  intimated  their  acceptance  of  the  constitution  of  the 
board  framed  by  the  representatives  of  both  bodies,  and  the 
court  of  conciliation  is  now  practically,  though  not  yet  for- 
mally, established.  The  rules  provide  that  the  board  is  to  con- 
sist of  15  representatives  from  each  side,  with  an  independent 
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chairman.  This  chairman  is  to  be  elected  annually  by  the 
members,  and  if  they  fail  to  agree,  the  chairman,  for  the  time 
being,  of  the  Northumberland  County  Council  is  to  have  the 
power,  after  conferring  with  the  board,  to  nominate  a  gentle- 
man for  the  office.  The  board  is  to  have  power  to  determine 
from  time  to  time  the  county  rate  of  wages.  The  chairman 
is  to  preside  at  all  the  ordinary  meetings,  and.  in  default  of 
agreement  on  any  question  by  the  representatives  of  the  own- 
ers and  the  workmen,  he  is  to  give  the  deciding  vote,  which  is 
to  be  final  and  binding.  The  board  is  to  continue  until  either 
party  gives  a  month's  notice  of  withdrawal,  but  neither  side 
can  withdraw  before  December  31,  1895. 

The  constitution  of  the  Durham  board  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished, but  the  negotiations  are  making  satisfactory  progress, 
and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  same  lines  as  those  adopted  in 
Northumberland  will  be  followed.  Meanwhile  the  movement 
in  prices  caused  by  the  threatened  strike  in  Scotland  has 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  in  all  probability  nothing 
will  be  heard  for  some  time  to  come  of  any  proposal  for  a  re- 
duction of  wages. 

Such  action  as  this,  contrasted  with  the  scenes  of  violence 
which  occurred  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  give  much  color  of 
plausibDlty  to  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Stead,  recently  published  in 
the  Co7Uempora/ry  Eeview,  that : 

In  industrial  matters  our  American  kinsfolk  are  where  we 
were  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  when  rattening  was  the  first 
word  of  an  outlawed  unionism  and  murder  the  ultimate  argu- 
ment against  the  blackleg.  What  Sheffield  was  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Broadhead  and  Crookes,  before  the  Royal  Commission 
was  appointed  which  revealed  the  secrets  of  a  unionism  resting 
upon  the  foundation  of  assassination — preached  as  a  virtue  and 
practiced  as  a  necessity— so  Pittsburgh  is  to^ay,  and  when  we 
say  Pittsburgh  we  say  Chicago,  Denver,  or  any  other  great 
jj^dustrial  center.  Our  difficulties  are  bad  enough,  but  they 
are  as  moonlight  is  to  sunlight,  as  water  is  to  wine  compared 
with  the  industrial  feuds  which  rago  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

This  statement,  which  accords  with  the  reports  of  nmny  re- 
cent observers  in  America,  is  borne  out  by  a  dismal  catalogue 
of  violence  on  both  sides,  neither  "  hesitating  to  shoot,"  and 
the  public  doine  nothing  but  keeping  the  ring.  The  Church 
is  powerless  ana  arbitration  voted  useless. 

The  great  mischief  in  America  is  the  absence  of  trust,  the 
root«d  disbelief  in  the  honesty  and  good  faith  of  anybody. 
Rightly  or  wronglv,  American  workmen  seem  to  beconvinc»ra 
—I  have  heard  pTcRcd  leaders  of  American  labor  assert  it  again 
and  again — that  no  award,  no  agreement  is  ever  respected  by 
their  employers  a  dav  longer  than  it  suits  their  interests  to  keep 
it.  Bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  employers  is  balanced  by 
murder  and  outrage  on  the  part  of  the  employed,  while  the 
Church,  which  should  be  the  conscience  of  the  community,  is 
seared  as  with  a  hot  iron  by  a  conventional  indifferentism  to 
the  affairs  of  this  world. 

That  the  fault  Is  not  alone  on  one  side,  and  that  there  is 
some  good  ground  for  Mr.  Stead's  assertion,  is  indicated  by 
the  following  extract  from  a  sermon  preached  in  New  York 
since  the  first  part  of  this  article  was  written  : 

"  I  have  often  acted  as  an  informal  arbiter  in  settling  dis- 
putes," the  preacher  said,  "  and  I  want  to  say  that  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  I  have  found  the  unreasonable  oppressor  to  be, 
not  the  employer,  but  the  demagogue— tlie  lazy  scoundrel  who, 
too  miserably  lazy  to  work,  but  with  a  plausiole  tongue  in  his 
head,  found  it  more  to  his  liking  to  run  labor  unions  and  draw 
a  good  salary  from  the  hard  earnings  of  his  victims.  It  is  he 
who,  without  regard  to  the  conditions  of  trade,  fosters  in  the 
bosom  of  the  laboring  man  discontent  and  hatred  of  his  em- 
ployer." 

That  there  is  much  truth  in  this  view  Is  also  conceded.  But 
it  is  not  true  that  cUl  the  leaders  of  the  working  men,  in  their 
combinations  for  the  protection  of  what  they  conceive  to  be 
their  rights  and  their  interests,  are  "  demagogues,"  or  *'  scoun- 
drels," or  "  lazy."  To  be  a  leader  of  men  in  the  defense  of 
their  just  rights  and  interests  is  an  honorable  and  a  beneficent 
position  for  a  man  to  occupy  if  he  does  it  wisely  and  judi- 
ciously. It  is  true  that  the  leaders  of  the  men  have  not  al- 
ways been  wise  or  judicious  ;  that  the  chief  characteristic  of 
some  of  them  seems  to  be  an  insatiable  love  of  notoriety,  but 
that  is  not  confined  to  such  leaders  alone.  Men  like  Mr.  Debs 
may  be  guilty  of  unspeakable  acts  of  folly,  and  may  for  that 


reason  go  into  obscurity,  but  nevertheless  trade  unions  will  not 
be  eradicated.  Over  and  over  again  it  has  been  announced  that 
such  unions  have  been  broken  up,  but  nearly  always  they  have 
been  reorganized  stronger  than  they  were  before. 

The  newspapers  have  been  pouring  the  vials  of  their  wrath 
on  the  head  of  Debs,  and  probably  little  more  will  be  heard  of 
him.  He  and  many  of  his  friends  and  admirers  have  by  this 
time  learned  that  when  they  array  themselves  against  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  of  the  country,  that  the  ultimate  result  is  not 
doubtful ;  and  that  if  the  decision  must  be  made,  most  of  us 
will  shoulder  our  muskets  and  will  use  them,  If  need  be,  in 
defense  of  law  and  order,  no  matter  who  is  hurt.  But  while 
he  may  go  into  obscurity,  trade  unions  are  not  and  cannot 
be  eradicated.  The  American  Railway  Union  may  be  dis- 
integrated, but  the  interests  which  it  represented  will  be 
reorganized  in  some  other  form  and  probably  by  other  people, 
and  the  same  disputes  will  come  up^  again  and  continue  to 
come  up.  If  the  officers  and  representative^  of  the  new  asso- 
ciations are  men  of  good  sense  and  concerned  most  about  the 
true  interests  of  the  members,  and  employers  are  disposed  to 
deal  fairly  with  them,  conciliation  and  arbitration  on  a  peace- 
ful and  rational  basis  will  be  possible ;  but  if  the  men  are 
represented  by  pot-house  blatherskites,  as  they  so  often  are, 
and  if  employers  do  not  believe  in  nor  practice  the  doctrine  of 
fair  play  in  their  dealings  with  their  men,  and  renew  their  at- 
tempts to  crush  out  trade  unions,  then  the  barbarous  methods 
will  again  be  resorted  to  in  settling  disputes,  which  are  sure 
to  arise  in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past.  In  this,  as  in 
the  administration  of  nearly  all  other  human  affairs,  the 
character  of  the  administrators  is  the  most  important  element. 

It  therefore  seems  of  the  utmost  importance  to  employers,  as 
well  as  to  the  men,  that  the  officers  of  trade  unions  should  be 
intelligent  and  fair-minded  men.  So  long  as  a  policy  of  re- 
pression is  practiced  toward  trade  unions,  the  best  of  the  work- 
ing men  will  be  deterred  from  holding  office  in  them.  A  hun- 
dred years  of  experience  has  shown  as  clearly  as  anjrthing  can 
be  shown  that  trade  unions,  in  a  free  country,  cannot  be 
**  crushed  out."  The  idea  so  fondly  entertained  by  some  that 
they  can  be  exterminated  is  the  blindest  of  folly.  We  will 
have  trade  unions  of  some  kind  as  inevitably  as  we  will  have 
political  caucuses,  theaters  and  breweries.  Whether  these 
will  be  good  or  bad,  whether  the  action  of  the  first  will  be  for 
the  public  good,  the  amusement-s  of  the  second  improving  or 
degrading,  and  the  product  of  the  last  wholesome  or  poisonous 
depends  upon  the  people  who  control  and  conduct  those  "  in- 
stitutions." Any  one  of  them  may  be  the  source  of  intoler- 
able evil,  or  be  a  benefit  to  the  community.  It  is  so  with  a 
trade  union.  It  would  appear  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for 
employers  as  well  as  working  men  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to 
secure  their  efficient  organization,  so  that  the  men  could  be 
fairly  represented,  and  the  best  of  them  should  occupy  the 
places  of  authority  and  influence,  in  which  they  have  the 
power  of  doing  so  much  harm  or  so  much  good. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  England  in  the  direction  of 
amicable  settlement  of  labor  disputes  is  described  as  follows 
In  a  recent  history.* 

*'  In  the  business  expansion  of  1873-74,"  the  historians  say, 
"  the  employers,  for  the  most  part,  abandoned  their  objection 
to  recognize  t^e  unions,  and  even  conceded,  after  repeated  re- 
fusals, the  principle  or  the  regulation  of  industry  by  joint 
boards  of  conciliation  or  impartial  umpires  chosen  from  out- 
side the  trade.  From  1867-75  innumerable  boards  of  concilia- 
tion and  arbitration  were  established,  at  which  representatives 
of  the  masters  met  representatives  of  the  trade  unions  on  equal 
terms.  In  fact,  it  must  have  been  difficult  for  the  workmen 
at  this  period  to  realize  with  what  stubborn  obstinacy  the  em- 
ployers between  1850-70  had  resisted  any  kind  of  intervention 
m  what  they  bad  then  regarded  as  essentially  a  matter  of  pri- 
vate concern.     When  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineeis 


*  **  The  History  of  Trade  Unioninn."    By  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb. 
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offered,  in  1851,  to  ref^r  the  then  pending  dispute  to  arbitra- 
tion, the  master  engineers  simply  ijrnored  the  proposal.  The 
select  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1856  and  1860 
found  the  workmen's  witnesses  strongly  in  favor  of  arbitra- 
tion, but  the  employers  skeptical  as  to  its  possibility.  Nor  did 
the  establishment  of  Mr.  Mundella's  Hosiery  Board,  at  Not- 
tingham, in  1860,  and  Sir  Rupert  Kettle's  joint  committees  in 
the  Wolyerhampton  building  trades  in  1864,  succeed  In  con- 
verting the  employers  elsewhere.  But  between  186d-75  opin- 
ion among  the  captains  of  industry,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  the  trade,  union  leaders,  gradually  veered  round.  '  Twenty- 
five  years  ago,'  said  Alexander  Maodonald,  in  1875,  *  when  we 
proposed  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  we  were 
then  laughed  to  scorn  by  the  employing  interests.  But  no 
movement  has  ever  spread  so  rapidly  or  taken  a  deeper  root 
than  that  which  we  then  set  on  foot.  Look  at  the  glorious 
state  of  things  in  England  and  Wales.  In  Northuniberland 
the  men  now  meet  with  their  employers  around  Uie  common 
board.  ...  In  Durbamshire  a  Board  of  Arbitration  and 
Conciliation  has  also  been  formed  ;  and  76,000  men  repose 
with  perfect  confidence  on  the  decisions  of  the  Board.  There 
are  40,000  men  in.Yorkshire  in  the  same  position.'  ** 

Shall  we  in  this  country  adopt  methods  which  make  for  peace, 
or  are  we  to  have  a  perpetual  declaration  of  industrial  war  ? 


« SUPPLEMENTARY  0B6ERVATI0NS"  OF  THE 
ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  LABOR. 


A  Royal  Commission  has  recently  presented  a  final  report 
to  the  British  Parliament  on  the  general  subject  of  labor. 
Appended  to  the  report  were  some  supplementary  *'  Observa- 
tions" on  the  law  relating  to  trade  unions  and  employers'  as- 
sociations,  which,  it  is  said,  were  drawn  up  by  the  chairman, 
and  were  signed  by  him  and  several  of  the  Commission. 
These  **  Observations,"  it  b  thought,  will  have  very  great 
interest  in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  when  so  much  Ls 
beinff  said  about  compulsory  arbitration.  The  difficulties 
whicn  are  in  the  way  of  enforcing  any  such  compulsion  are 
verv  fully  explained,  and  suggestions  are  made  with  reference 
to  legislation  on  the  subject,  which  are  as  applicable  to  the 
condition  of  things  existing  here  as  they  are  to  those  prevail- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  greater  part  of 
these  *'  Observations"  are  therefore  reprinted.  In  them  the 
.Commission  say : 

'*  While  agreeing  with  the  report,  so  far  as  it  extends, 
which  we  have  signed  together  with  the  mafority  of  our  col- 
leagues, we  desire  to  call  attention  to  some  proposals  dis- 
cussed by  the  Commission,  but  with  regard  to  which  there 
proved  to  be  no  such  general  agreement  as  would  justify  their 
inclusion  in  the  body  of  the  report.  It  has  been  stated,  in 
paragraph  153  of  the  .report,  that  at  present  *  Collective  agree- 
ments are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  frequently  made  between  great 
bodies  of  organized  workmen  and  employers,  which  bodies 
have  no  legal  personality  and  cannot  sue  or  be  sued  for  dam- 
ages occastoned  by  the  breach  of  such  agreements  by  sections 
of  their  members.  There  is  collective  action  without  legal 
collective  responsibility.  While  this  state  of  things  lasts  it 
does  not  appear  that  such  collective  agreements  can  be,  as 
between  such  bodies,  otherwise  than  morallv  binding  upon 
them.'  We  think  that  this  state  of  things  nkight  be  beneficially 
altered  bv  some  amendments  of  the  existing  law.  In  the  fol- 
lowing observations  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  trade 
unions  or  trade  associations  are  spoken  of  associations  of  em- 
ployers as  well  as  of  workmen  are  included,  and  that  if,  in  any 
particular  instance,  it  appears  to  be  suggested  that  special 
privileges  should  be  conferred,  or  responsibilities  imposed 
upon  one  class  of  such  associations,  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  corresponding  privileges  or  liabilities  will  attach  to  the 
other. 

"  We  think  that  the  extension  of  libertv  to  workmen  or  em- 
ployers to  acquire  fuller  legal  personality  than  that  which 
they  at  present  possess  is  desirable  in  order  the  better  to  secure 
the*  observance,  at  least  for  fixed  periods,  of  the  collective 
agreements  which  are  now  made  between  them  in  so  many 
cases.  The  associations  which  might  avail  themselves  of  the 
liberty  might,  in  some  cases,  be  trade  imions  or  employers' 
assocuitions,  and  in  other  cases  bodies  of  workmen  employed 
in  a  few  establishments,  or  even  a  body  employed  in  a  single 
establishment,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  indus- 
try. We  do  not  maintain  that  the  scheme  would  be  applicable 
to  the  circumstances  of  all,  or  even,  at  present,  of  the  larger 

f»art  of  the  industries  of  this  country.     We  find,  however, 
com  the  evidence,  that  a  considerable  and  very  important 


part  of  British  industry  is  conducted  under  collective  agree- 
ments made  in  the  most  formal  way  between  highly  organized 
trade  associations,  and  that  the  substitution  of  agreements 
between  associations  for  agreements  between  individual  em- 
ployers and  individual  workmen  is  a  growing  practice,  and 
one  which  Is  intimatelv  connected  with  the  mode  and  scale 
upon  which  modern  industry  is  at  present  carried  on. 

"  It  seems  to  us  to  be  clear,  from  the  evidence  of  both  em- 
ployers and  employed,  that  the  advantages  of  this  system 
greatly  outweigh  the  disadvantages.  This  may  not  have  been 
so  evident  at  the  date  when  the  Trade  Union  Act  of  1871  was 
passed,  but  we  think  that  it  has  now  boon  sufficiently  pioved 
by  experience  that  the  agreements  are,  on  the  whole,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  public  interest  and  with  tilie  circumstances 
of  modem  industry.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  it  seems  to  fol- 
low that  further  legislation  is  desirable  to  bring  the  law  into 
harmony  with  the  present  state  of  facts  and  public  opinion. 
We  think  that  such  an  extension  of  liberty,  if  conceded  (and 
in  so  far  as  it  was  acted  upon),  would  not  only  result  in  the 
better  observance  for  definite  periods  of  agreement  with  re- 

§ard  to  wage  rates,  hours  of  labor,  apprenticeship  rules, 
emarcation  of  work,  profit  sharing,  and  joint  insurance 
schemes  and  other  matters,  but  womd  also  aflford  a  better 
basis  for  aibitration  in  industrial  disputes  than  any  which  has 
vet  been  suggested  To  enable  trade  associations  to  enter 
into  collective,  legallv  binding  agreements,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  in  case  of  breach  of  contract  they  would  be  liable 
to  be  sued  for  damages  payable  out  of  their  collective  funds, 
it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  repeal  subsection  4  of  section  4  of 
the  Act  of  1871.  Even  if  that  legislative  incapacitv  were 
taken  away,  the  trade  associations  would  be  prevented  by  their 
want  of  legal  personality  from  entering  into  such  agreements, 
or  suine  or  being  sued,  except  with  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  their  fimds  and  real  estate.  It  would  be  necessary 
that  they  should  acquire  by  some  process  of  registration  a 
corporate  character  sufficient  for  these  purposes.  We  ar^ 
anxious  to  make  it  clear  that  we  propose  nothing  of  a  com- 
pulsory character,  but  that  we  merely  desire  that  trade  associ- 
ations should  have  the  liberty,  if  they  desire  it,  of  acquiring 
a  larger  legal  personality  and  corporate  character  than  that 
which  they  possess  at  present.  The  further  powers  of  Incor- 
poration would  not  be  made  a  condition  of  the  existing  regis- 
tration, but  would  be  offered  as  powers  to  be  obtained  bv 
registration  under  a  new  Act  The  motive  which  would,  it 
might  be  hoped,  influence  trade  associations  so  to  register 
would  be  the  desire  to  acquire  power  to  enter  into  aereements 
of  a  more  solid  and  binding  kind  than  heretofore.  This  might 
be  sufficient  in  the  case  01  an  increasing  number  of  the  trade 
associations. 

"  With  regard  to  the  collective  agreements,  there  should 
probably  be  some  statutory  condition  attaching  to  them  ;  for 
instance— (1)  that  every  agreement  should  specify  a  period  for 
which  it  was  intended  to  hold  good,  and  a  period  for  notice  of 
amendment  or  renewal ;  (2)  that  every  agreement  should  be 
registered  in  central  and  local  public  ofiices,  and  should  be 
open  to  inspection  by  the  public ;  (8)  that  copies  of  every 
agreement  should  be  kept  open  to  inspection  in  factories  and 
workshops  which  it  affected.  We  think  that  the  contracting 
association  should  be  responsible  for  observance  of  the  collec- 
tive agreement  by  all  its  members  so  long  as  they  remained  its 
meml^rs,  and  that  every  member  of  an  association  should 
during  membership  be  held  to  be  under  a  contract  with  the 
association  for  observance  of  the  collective  agreement.  The 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  give  to  those  entering  into  contracts 
with  an  association  the  right  to  sue  it  for  damages  in  case  of 
breach  of  contract  by  it,  or  any  of  its  members,  and  to  give 
an  association  the  right  to  recover  damages  from  those  or  its 
members  who  infringed  the  collective  agreement.  For  the 
more  convenient  enforcement  of  the  latter  right  some  power 
of  deciding  disputes  between  a  society  and  its  members  similar 
to  that  conferred  on  friendly  societies  by  section  22  of  the 
Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875,  might,  perhaps,  be  extended  to 
trade  associations.  Assuming  the  reform  which  we  suggest 
to  have  taken  place,  we  are  aware  that  some  litigation  might 
arise  before  it  was  settled  what  collective  agreements  were  or 
were  not  ultra  tires,  or  '  in  restraint  of  trade,'  as  the  latter 
doctrine  is  now  understood,  or  would  be  understood,  by  the 
courts  of  law.  We  thinks  however,  we  are  justified  in  antici- 
pating that  judicial  discussion  of  these  matters  would  lead  to 
reasonable  solutions  of  the  problems  which  might  arise  in  each 
case,  and  to  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  best  general  princi- 
ples. 

"  Apart  from  the  question  of  collective  agreements,  it  may, 
we  think,  be  desirable  to  enable  trade  associations  to  take 
legal  action  in  certain  cases  to  secure  the  rights  of  their  mem- 
bers, and  at  the  same  time  to  make  them  responsible  and 
legally  liable  for  acts  done  by  persons  when  acting  as  their 
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agents.  Reference  has  been  made  in  paragraph  108  of  the  re- 
port to  the  injury  which  conduct  not  amounting  to  legal  in- 
timidation may  inflict  upon  employers  or  non-unionist  work- 
men, and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  such  persons  are  not 
prohibited  from  bringing  civil  actions  to  recover  damages  on 
account  of  such  wrones.  But  at  presept  no  one  can  be  sued 
except  the  individuals  who  commit  such  wrongs,  against 
whom  adequate  damages  cannot  always  be  recovered,  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  trade  associations  should 
not  be  liablts  to  be  sued  for  civil  wrongs  charged  against  their 
officials  or  other  persons  when  acting  as  their  agents.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  might  be  equally  expedient  to  confer  upon 
registered  trade  associations  power  to  take  legal  proceedings 
on  behalf  of  their  members— for  instance,  under  the  Employ- 
ers' Liability  or  Truck  Acts,  or  on  other  matters  affecting  trade 
relations. 

**  The  Gommission  have  had  carefully  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  State  should  attempt  to  do  more  than  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Mundella*8  Bill— promote  the  formation  of 
voluntary  institutions  of  conciliation  and  arbitration.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  evidence  that  there  is  in  many  quarters  a  de- 
sire, sometimes  on  the  part  of  workmen,  sometimes  on  that 
of  employero,  and  in  some  cases  felt  by  both,  that  the  State 
should  do  something  to  replace  strikes  and  lock-outs  by  a 
more  peaceable  and  rational  way  of  settling  trade  disputes. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  very  clear  idea  as  to  the  pre- 
cise manner  in  which  this  end  should  be  accompllBhed,  but 
the  general  notion  appears  to  be  either  'that  the  State  should 
establish  tribunals  of  its  own,  with  powers  like  those  of  ordi- 
nary law  courts,  or  that  it  should  invest  with  -similar  powers 
voluntarilv  formed  industrial  tribunals.  To  examine  this 
question  it  is  desirable,  in  the  first  place,  to  point  out  what 
Uie  State  cannot  do  according  to  the  ordinary  principles  ac- 
cepted in  this  country.  It  seems  to  be  obvious  that  the  State 
cannot  compel  either  individuals  or  bodies  of  men  to  enter 
into  agreements,  and  that  the  State  cannot  comi>^  employers 
to  give  employment  or  workmen  to  do  work  upon  terms  which 
they  do  not  respectively  accept.  Inasmuch  as  strikes  and 
lock-outs  are.  in  practice,  the  assertion  of  these  essential  lib- 
erties on  the  part  of  the  employers  and  workmen,  it  is  clear 
that  the  State  cannot  prohibit  acts  of  this  kind  and  compel 
the  parties  to  resort  to  tribunals  of  any  sort  instead.  It  was 
suggested  in  the  evidence  that  strikes  and  lock-outs  should  be 
illegal  and  punishable  in  cases  where  arbitration  had  not  first 
been  resorted  to.  But  It  seems,  for  the  reasons  just  given, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  strikes  or  lock-outs  illegal  and 
punishable  in  any  case,  leaving  out  of  consideration  such  ex- 
ceptional cases  as  those  of  the  Army  or  Navy  or  certain  cases 
especially  provided  for  by  legislation  where  a  sudden  strike  in 
breach  of  contract  may  involve  actual  danger  to  the  public. 
Glenerally  speakirg,  it  may  be  laid  down  that  the  State  cannot 
compel  parties  to  submit  to  arbitration  matters  upon  which 
they  have  a  perfect  right  to  take  their  own  line,  and  it  cannot 
compel  either  employers  or  workmen  to  carry  out,  by  way  of 
specific  performance,  an  award  as  to  wages  or  other  terms  of 
service.  For  these  reasons  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trade 
Unions  of  1867  appears  to  have  decided  rightly  (while  warmly 
advocating  the  extension  of  voluntary  institutions)  that  no 
'  system  of  compulsory  arbitration'  is  practicable.  The 
question,  however,  arises  whether  it  is  possible. to  devise  any 
means  short  of  compulsory  arbitration  bv  which  the  object  so 
widely  desired— that  arbitration  should  replace  strikes  and 
lock-outs— might  be  more  fully  attained  than  it  is  at  present. 
It  seems  that  although  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  resort 
to  arbitration  are  probably  those  indicated  in  paragraphs  140 
and  141  of  the  report,  a  further  obstacle  may  frequently  be 
found  in  the  uncertainty  which  exists  as  to  the  observance  of 
an  award  when  given.  If  an  arbitrator  can  only  pronounce 
a  decision  which  may  or  may  not  be  followed  according  to 
the  good  vrill  of  the  parties  the  procedure  is  to  some  extent 
discredited.  Although,  as  a  rule,  arbitration  awards  may  be 
•loyally  accepted,  and  the  exceptions  may  be  very  few,  yet  the 
possibility  of  such  an  exception  occurring  may  make  employ- 
ers or  workmen  less  willing  to  resort  to  a  troublesome  and 
elaborate  process  like  formal  arbitration.  It  has  been  shown 
that  it  is  impossible  to  compel  the  observance  of  any  award 
in  these. matters.  It  remains  to  be  considered  whether  any 
better  guarantee  or  motive  for  such  observance  can  be  ob- 
tained to  supplement  and  strengthen  the  moral  force  which 
already  exists.  To  have  arbitration  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  there  must  be  two  or  more  parties  capable  of  entering 
into  a  legal  contract  to  submit  present  or  future  ciuestions  to 
arbitration,  and  there  must  be  such  submission.  Then,  before 
the  ordinary  principle  of  law  damages  can  be  recovered  from 
any  party  who  refuses  to  go  to  arbitration,  or  declines  to  act 
on  the  award  when  made.  As  things  now  stand  large  bodies 
of  workmen  or  employers  cannot,  as  such  bodies,  enter  into 


legal  contracts  of  submission  to  arbitration  for  want  of  legal 
personality,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  damages  cannot  be  re- 
covered  from  them,  as  such  bodies,  for  refusal  to  go  to  arbitra- 
tion after  agreeing  to  do  so,  or  for  refusal  to  accept  the  result 
of  awa^s. 

''If,  however,  the  suggestions  which  we  have  made  were 
adopted,  and  it  were  put  within  the  power  of  such  bodies  to 
acquire  legal  personauty  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  enter 
into  collective  agreements  with  the  legal  sanction  of  collective 
liability  in  damages  for  breach  of  such  agreeiQents,  this  diffi- 
culty would  be  so  far  solved.  If,  under  such- circumstances, 
a  body  had  agreed  to  submit  future  disputes  on  one  or  more 
subjects  to  arbitration  and  subsequently  refused  to  do  so,  and 
resorted  to  a  strike  or  lock-out,'  it  might  be  sued  for  damages, 
and  the  prospect  of  this,  although  it  could  not,  indeed,  pre- 
vent, would  render  less  likely  resort  to  such  measures.  If  a 
strike  or  lock-out  did  take  place,  although  it  is  true  that  any 
damages  which  could  be  recovered  would  probablv  not,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  small  or  partial  conflict,  be  sufficient  compen- 
sation, yet  an  action  at  law  would  render  more  visible  the 
breach  of  contract,  and  serve  to  guide  public  opinion. 

"  The  same  observations  will  apoly  to  .the  breach  of  an 
award  made  upon  a  submission  under  collective  agreement. 
There  would  in  both  cases  be  the  gain  of  a  judgment  publicly 
pronounced  by  a  competent  authority,  and  attended  and  em- 
phasized by  tangible  results.  For  instance,  an  employer 
might  insist  on  a  reduction  of  wages  contrary  to  a  collective 
agreement  or  to  an  arbitration  award  foundea  upon  a  collec- 
tive agreement.  Then,  instead  of  striking,  tlie  workmen 
might  continue  to  work  at  the  reduced  wages,  and  through 
their  association  sue  the  employer  or  his  association  for  dam- 
ages to  the  amount  of  the  loss.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  work- 
men might  insist  on  a  rise  of  wages  contrary  to  the  collective 
agreement  of  the  award.  Then  the  employer,  instead  of 
locking-out  or  discharging  the  men,  might  give  the  increase 
under  protest  and  sue  their  association  for  damages.  The 
damages  being  recoverable  from  the  collective  funds  of  the 
association  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  proceed  against  any 
individual  workman.  Or,  again,  supposing  that  a  collective 
agreement  were  in  existence  between  an  association  of  em- 
ployers and  an  association  of  workmen,  providing  that  no 
change  in  rates  of  wages  should  take  place  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  board  of  arbitration,  then  either  side  refusing  to  sub- 
mit the  question  for  arbitration,  or  to  abide  by  the  results, 
would  be  liable  to  be  sued  for  damages.  The  judgment 
would  be  pronounced  by  a  competent  authority,  would  be 
made  publicly,  have  tangible  result,  and  thus  greatly  help  to 
form  public  opinion. 

'*  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  absence  of  any  pos- 
itive guarantee  for  the  observance  of  awards  may  deter  in 
many  cases  both  employers  and  men  from  resorting  in  prac- 
tice to  arbitration,  although  they  may  in  theory  prefer  it  to 
strikes  and  lock-outs.  It  might  be  anticipated  that  if  by  the 
method  of  collective  agreements  a  more  concrete  guarantee 
were  given  to  arbitration  it  would  be  more  frequently  resorted 
to  by  those  who  have  a  bond  fide  preference  for  it  over  more 
violent  modes  of  settling  differences.  It  must  further  be  ob- 
» served  that  if  trade  associations  were  able  as  bodies  with  legal 
personality  to  refer  present  or  f utu^  questions  to  arbitration 
they  could  by  such  agreements,  under  the  ordinary  law  embodied 
in  the  Arbitration  Act,  1889,  either  constitute  or  indicate  their 
own  tribunals  or  arbitrators  and  clothe  them  with  all  neces- 
sary powers  of  procedure  and  enable  them  to  make  awards 
which  could  if  broken  be  made  grounds  of  action  for  damages. 

"  Thus,  in  these  cases,  the  problem  of  how  to  give  powers 
of  procedure  to  voluntarily  formed  boards  of  arbitration  and 
a  legal  sanction  to  their  awards  would  be  solved  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  ordinary  law  as  to  agreements  made  l>etween  par- 
ties capable  of  contracting.  Inasmuch  as  such  tribunals 
would  in  each  case  be  constituted  or  indicated  and  armed 
with  powers  by  the  effect  of  the  formal  agreement  of  the 
parties  interested,  they  would,  it  might  be  expected,  be  well 
regarded  by  them,  while  the  fact  that  associations  and  not 
individuals  were  primarily  responsible  for  the  observance  of 
the  awards  might  remove  some  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
hitherto  attended  attempts  to  give  a  legal  sanction  to  arbitra- 
tion awards  in  industrial  matters.  These  observations  apply 
both  to  agreements  for  referring  general  questions  and  to 
those  for  referring  minor  questions  to  arbitration.'  Supposinfi^, 
for  instance,  a  case  in  which  two  associations  of  employers 
and  workmen,  capable  under  the  supposed  law  of  entering 
into  collective  contracts,  had  agreed  to  have  (1)  a  wages  boara 
with  provision  for  arbitration  to  settle  changes  in  the  rate  of 
wages  and  other  general  questions,  and  (2)  a  joint  committee 
with  an  Independent  chairman  to  decide  minor  questions  aris- 
ing with  regard  to  existing  agreements  or  customs,  and  had 
further  agreed  that  all  questions  should  be  referred  by  them 
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and  tbeir  members  to  these  boards  respectively.  Then  in 
either  case  the  effect  of  the  agreement  would  be  to  render 
liable  to  damages  the  association  which,  or  tbe  members  of 
which,  did  not  respect  the  arrangements,  but  resorted  to  strikes 
or  lock-outs." 


THE  DISCUSSIONS  AT  THE  CONVENTIONS. 


Editor  American  Ekoin^br  and  Railboad  Journal  : 

Your  notes  on  the  Master  Car-Builders'  and  Master  Mechan- 
ics' conventions  are  well  put  together  and  to  the  point.  Each 
sutrgestion  you  make  would  certainly  improye  matters. 

There  are  still  further  sugj^estions  to  offer.  The  Master 
Mechanics  certainly  were  not  in  session  long  enough  to  cet 
through  the  business  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  On  Monday 
there  was  very  little  done  practically  ;  even  the  first  report  was 
not  gotten  through  with.  Why  ?  Too  much  time  taken  up 
with  other  matters.  We  intended  to  open  tip  at  9.80  a.m. 
Bv  the  time  we  got  back  to  the  hall  it  was  after  11  o'clock. 
About  1  o'clock  we  had  to  stop  our  business,  owing  to  the 
thunder-storm,  as  we  were  not  able  to  hear  the  speakers. 

Now,  right  here  we  lost  so  much  time  that  we  were  not  able 
to  make  it  up  the  other  two  days. 

On  Tuesday  we  had  to  stop  at  noon  hour  to  take  up  com- 
pound experiences.  Here  was  another  point  lost  of  one  hour 
which  could  (under  the  circumstances)  have  been  used  to  bet- 
ter advantage.  This  was  evident  by  the  number  of  members 
lea  vingtho  hall  when  this  discussion  was  opened. 

On  Wednesday  it  was  a  "rush  to  get  through  and  done,  as  it 
were,  but  still  we  had  to  resurrect  the  compound  in  the  noon 
hour,  thus  losing  another  hour  that  could  have  been  used  to 
better  advantage. 

In  reviewing  the  matter  there  was  really  very  little  time 
for  discussion.  The  short  time  we  were  in  session  on  Monday 
was  occupied  with  the  election  of  Auditing  Committee,  elect- 
ing associate  members,  and  voting  on  honorary  members,  and 
quite  a  parley  of  the  *'  gaseous."  Then  reading  of  reports  on 
Tuesday,  which  were  verv  lengthy,  took  up  so  much  time 
that  very  little  was  or  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  discussion. 

Wednesday,  with  a  lengthy  report,  resolutions,  elections, 
etc.»  less  was  done.  Now,  it  is  all  very  well  to  find  fault,  but 
can  we  remedy  it  in  the  three  days  ?   'The  only  remedy  I  see  is : 

First,  let  us  open  the  meeting  at  8  a.m.  We  are  all  at  our 
business  before  that  hour,  and  why  not  when  we  are  in  con- 
vention ? 

Second,  hold  two  sessions  on  the  first  day  if  necessary. 

Third,  let  every  member  speak  so  that  he  knows  he  can  be 
heard  by  all.  This  will  get  the  members  more  interested  in 
the  discussion.  I  sat  in  a  good  central  location  in  the  last 
convention,  but  could  hear  very  few^  of  the  remarks  made  by 
those  who  were  talking. 

Fourth,  now  that  the  reports  are  to  be  sent  to  the  members 
before  leaving  their  homes,  cannot  the  reading  of  reports  be 
dispensed  with  ?  Could  not  the  committee  start  the  bidl  roll- 
ing by  their  individual  remarks  instead  of  reading  Uie  reports  ? 
This  would  save  much  time,  as  some  of  the  reports  are  very 
lengthy.  The  members  could  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 
digest  the  reports  before  going  to  the  convention.  The  reports 
were  all  very  systematically  prepared,  and,  through  the  nature 
of  them,  very  lengthy,  and  if  we  could  dispense  with  the  read- 
ing, considerable  time  can  be  saved  which  would  allow  further 
discussion. 

By  following  the  above  suggestions,  coupled  with  a  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  speakers  to  be  heard  by  all  the 
members  (and  not  get  alongside  the  President  and  speak  so 
that  he  is  the  only  one  he  cares  to  hear  him),  more  interest 
would  be  taken  and  less  of  the  gag  rules  of  closing  the  discus- 
sion which  you  complain  of. 

One  Who  Favors  More  Discussion. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Public  Works  and  Mines,  and  the  Traditions  and 
Superstitions  op  all  Countries.  By  Paul  Sebillot. 
J.  Rothschild,  18  Rue  des  Saints  Peres,  Paris.  623  pp., 
5i  X  8*  In. 

The  book  opens  with  an  exposition  of  the  peculiar  rites  and 
ceremonies  with  which  the  ancients,  and,  for  that  matter,  some 
people  of  modern  times,  presided  over  the  constructions  of  roads. 
The  author  devotes  himself  to  the  various  superstitions  of 
travelers,  both  civilized  and  savage,  concluding  with  the 


divinations  and  proverbs  of  all  countries  relatively  to  roads. 
This  plan  is  followed  in  all  of  the  monographs  which  compose 
the  book.  The  author  deals  successively  with  highways, 
bridges,  railways,  dikes,  canals,  locks,  aqueducts,  lighthouses, 
mines  and  costumes.  The  monograph  in  regard  to  bridges  is 
the  longest  in  the  book—probably  because  in  this  department, 
with  the  exception  of  lighthouses,  materials  are  most  abun- 
dant. This  is  probably  due,  as  the  author  suggests,  to  the 
difficulties  whidi  meet  the  engineer  in  the  construction  of 
bridges,  which  is  far  more  difficult  than  that  of  roads. 

The  Qreeks  and  Romans—especially  the  latter— had  a  true 
worship  for  rivers,  and  their  first  care  was  to  sacrifice  to  the 
divinities  which  presided  over  them  In  order  to  insure  their 
favor,  or  at  least  their  neutrality,  so  that  the  college  of  pontiffs 
at  Rome  occupied  the  position  of  priest  and  engineer ;  and  it 
has  only  been  in  modem  times  that  bridge  builders  have  lost 
their  sacred  character. 

The  legends  and  stories  which  surround  the  building  of 
bridges  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  the  constructor  made  a 
league  with  the  devil,  and  the  old  and  oft-repeated  story  that 
the  devil  stipulated  for  the  first  living  being  that  passea  over 
the  bridge,  and  that  he  was  cheated  by  the  substitution  of  ani- 
mals for  men,  is  met  with  on  every  hand. 

Attention  is  especially  directed  to  the  important  rSle  which 
bridges  plaved  in  the  life  of  the  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of 
the  many  civil  and  religious  ceremonies  which  were  inaugurat- 
ed at  their  opening,  and  the  laying  of  their  foundations.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  chapters  is  that  relating  to  railways, 
which  has  been  compiled  by  the  aid  of  very  widely  scattered 
documents,  and  which  have  been  for  the  most  part  unedited. 
It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  st  present  the  ^reat  amount  of 
superstition  which  surrounded  the  early  establishment  of  rail- 
ways, unless  we  are  willing  to  consider  that  the  peasantry  of 
Europe  regarded  them  in  the  early  thirties  in  the  same  way 
that  the  Chinese  do  to-day.  For  example,  on  page  485  there 
is  a  prayer  with  which  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  M.  Fayet, 
blessed  the  inauguration  of  the  first  great  French  railway- 
that  from  Paris  to  Orleans,  on  May  2,  1 848— and  it  was  spe- 
cially recommended  that  all  Christian  followers  should  recite 
this  prayer  and  meditate  upon  it  when  confiding  themselves  to 
the  cars  which  carried  them. 

In  the  second  part  the  monograph  on  mines  and  miners  oc- 
cupies about  200  pages.  The  belief  that  mines  originated,  for 
the  most  part,  in  something  supernatural,  and  the  singular  ideas 
which  were  held  in  regard  to  them,  are  carefully  developed. 
Their  discovery  was  attributed  to  mysterious  ciroumstances, 
and  to  the  intervention  of  divinities  or  supernatural  agencies. 
The  timid  imagination  of  minecs  peopled  this  dark  wond  with 
strange  apparitions,  which  almost  always  were  of  a  mysterious 
and  terrible  nature.  Their  rCU  is  habitually  that  of  a  wicked 
demon  provoking  turmoils,  kindling  terrible  fires,  amusing 
themselves  with  terrible  noise  in  mockery  of  the  workmen, 
while  the  latter,  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  the  awe 
with  which  they  were  surrounded,  had  recourse  to  ceremonies 
which  were  for  the  most  part  purely  superstitious.  The  cos- 
tumes of  miners  are  described  in  the  last  chapters. 

The  book  is  very  fully  illustrated,  many  of  the  engravings 
being  borrowed  from  ancient  works  which  treated  upon  the 
subjects  handled,  and  the  430  illustrations  of  the  volume  form 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  work.  The  con- 
cluding pages  are  occupied  by  a  list  of  principal  works  which 
were  consulted.  It  is  necessary  to  reiul  this  varied  detailed 
analytical  table,  which  appears  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  to  ap- 
preciate the  number  of  different  subjects  which  have  been  con- 
sulted in  the  compilation  of  this  work,  which  is,  we  believe, 
the  first  one  published  that  takes  this  peculiar  view  of  public 
works. 


La  Machine  Locomotive.    By  Edouard  Sauvage.    Baudry  & 
Co.,  Paris.    327  pp.,  5  X  7i  in. 

The  author  states,  in  his  introduction,  that  the  book  is  writ- 
ten in  order  to  give  locomotive  en^eers  facility  of  access  to 
a  description  of  the  locomotive  engine  and  its  method  of  opera- 
tion. In  the  description  of  the  parts  and  their  method  of 
operation,  the  author  has  certainly  succeeded  in  maldng  him- 
self very  clear  ;  at  the  same  time  he  has  not  attempted  to  cover 
up  and  slide  over  the  difficulties  which  necessarily  present 
themselves  to  the  examination  of  certain  portions  of  the  engine, 
and  he  warns  his  reader  that  if  any  passage  proves  to  be  too 
difficult  to  grasp  at  the  first  reading,  that  he  should  not  be  dis- 
couraged, but  study  the  passage  carefully,  and  then  return  to 
it  after  reading  other  portions  of  the  work.  The  book  is  divided 
into  nine  chapters,  the  first  of  which  deals  with  generalities  such 
as  the  origin  of  the  power  engine,  the  forces  which  it  exerts,  the 
temperature  of  steam,  the  pressure  of  steam,  the  methods  of 
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combustion,  the  weight  and  traction  which  the  engine  can  exert, 
the  hours  of  labor,  etc. 

In  Chapter  II  he  takes  up  the  matter  of  the  boiler,  handles 
it  very  carefully  and  thoroughly,  and  in  a  language  that  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple.  The  mechanism,  frames,  oifiFerent  types  of 
locomotifyes,  the  tenders,  methods  of  stopping,  which  include 
the  various  systems  of  brakes  in  use  on  the  French  railways 
and  instructions  for  handling  an  engine,  and  the  work  which 
should  be  done  at  terminal  stations,  are  successively  dealt  with, 
and  in  a  manner  so  clear  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  author  should  have  taken  the  precaution  to  advise  his  reaa- 
ers  in  his  introduction  that  some  passages  would  be  difficult  to 
understand,  and  it  would  be  well  to  revert  to  them  afterward. 
Necessarily,  the  author  deals  with  the  strictly  French  type  of 
locomotive,  as  he  is  writing  for  men  engaged  in  French  rail- 
way service  ;  but  locomotive  service  is  becoming  cosmopolitan 
to  such  an  extent  Uiat  his  instructions  and  comments  regard- 
ing the  methods  of  doing  locomotive  work,  and  the  weak  and 
strong  parts  of  the  engine,  are  equally  applicable  to  American 
engines. 

Mr.  Sauvage  has  been  for  many  years  connected  with  the  loco- 
motive departments  of  two  of  the  largest  railway  departments 
of  France,  the  Northern  and  the  Eastern  line,  and  being  in 
constant  touch  with  the  men  on  the  road,  and  with  the  de- 
signing and  construction  of  the  engines,  his  qualifications  for 
writing  such  a  book  are  far  above  those  of  the  average  me- 
chanical engineer.  The  book  is  very  fully  and  completely 
illustrated,  and  what  will  undoubtedly  add  to  its  popularity 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  wonderfully  free  from  mathematics.  There 
is  hardly  a  formula  in  the  whole  book,  and  nothing  that  re- 
quires any  knowledge  above  that  capable  of  handling  the  sim- 
plest aritnmetical  problems.  Unfortunately  for  English  read- 
ers, the  book  is  in  French ;  but  it  certainly  seems  that  a 
translation  would  be  an  acceptable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
English  readers. 

The  Steam  Ekgike  and  Other  Heat  Engines.  By  J.  A. 
Ewing,  Professor  of  Mechanism  and  Applied  Mechanics  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New 
York.    400  pp.,  9  X  51  in. 

Considering  what  a  grand  subject  it  is,  it  is  surprising  that 
there  are  so  few  good  books  on  the  steam  engine.  Probably 
there  is  no  question  which  an  editor  of  an  engineering  paper 
is  called  on  to  answer  oftener  than  the  inquiry,  "  Which  is  the 
best  book  on  this  subject  ?"  and  it  is  never  asked  without  per- 
plexing the  editor.  The  book  before  us  will  not  lessen,  but 
rather  increase,  the  difficulty  of  answering  such  inquiries. 

In  his  preface  the  author  says  that  some  years  ago  he  "  under- 
took to  pi*epare  an  article  on  the  Steam  Engine  and  other  Heat 
Engines  for  the  Enef/dopcedia  Britannica,  and  it  then  seemed 
that  the  subject  mi^ht  be  appropriately  treated  by  following 
the  general  fines  which  had  been  found  suitable  in  lecturing  to 
students  of  engineering.  The  article  was  accordingly  written 
on  these  lines,  but  necessarily  in  a  very  condensed  form. ' '  His 
book,  he  tells  us,  is  an  expansion  of  that  article,  or,  rather,  is 
based  on  it,  but  with  additions  and  changes  which  virtually 
make  it  a  new  work.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  '*  gen- 
eral lines  which  have  been  found  suitable  in  lecturing  to  stu- 
dents'' are  often  a  good  basis  for  a  treatise  on  any  subiect.  At 
any  rate,  probably  readers  will  bear  out  the  assertion  that  most 
books  with  lecture  notes  for  their  basis  are  not  usually  satis- 
factory treatises.  Books,  though,  are  like  people  ;  we  must  ac- 
cept them  as  they  are.  with  their  characteristics,  whatever  they 
may  be,  and  not  what  they  might  be. 

The  titles  of  the  chapters  of  the  book  before  us  are  The 
Early  History  of  the  Steam  Engine  ;  Elementary  Theory  of 
Heat  Engines,  Properties  of  Steam  and  Elementary  Theory  of 
the  Steam  Engine  ;  Further  Points  in  the  Theory  of  Heat  En- 
gines ;  Actual  Behavior  of  Steam  in  the  Cylinder  ;  the  Testing 
of  Steam  Engines  ;  Compound  Expansion  ;  Valves  and  Valve 
Gears  ;  Governing  ;  the  Work  on  the  Crank  Shaft ;  the  Pro- 
duction cf  Steam  Boilers  ;  Forms  of  the  Steam  Engine  ;  Air, 
Gas  and  Oil  Engines. 

About  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  theory  of  the  steam 
engine  and  the  other  half  to  descriptions  of  its  organs  and  their 
functions.  In  looking  through  its  pages,  one  is  disposed  to 
say  of  it  that  what  is  "  new  in  it  is  not  true,  and  what  is  true 
is  not  new."  The  first  part  of  the  criticism,  though,  has  little 
or  no  application,  as  there  is  not  much  that  is  new.  The  con- 
tents consist  largely  of  fragmentary  theories  and  statements  of 
facts  relating  to  the  subjects  discussed,  which  are  collected 
together  into  chapters,  and  are  often  undigested,  incomplete, 
and  generally  unsatisfactory. 

The  mechanical  work— that  is.  the  printing,  paper  and  bind- 
ing—are all  excellent ;  and  it  has  a  good  index,  for  which 
merits  let  the  author  and  publisher  be  praised.* 


The  ENCTCLOPiEDiA  OP  Foundry  and  Dictionary  op  Foun- 
dry Terms  used  in  the  Practice  op  Molding.  Togeihgr 
with  a  Descfiption  of  the  Tools,  Mechanical  AppHances,  Mate- 
rials and  Methods  mnployed  to  Produce  Castings  in  all  the 
Useful  Metals  and  their  AUoys,  Including  ^rass,  Branee, 
Steel,  BeU,  Iron  and  Type  Founding ;  vfith  many  Original 
Mixtures  of  Recognized  Value  in  the  Mechanic  Arts.  Also 
Aluminum,  Plating,  Gilding,  Silwring,  Dipping,  Lacquer- 
ing, Staining,  Bronzing,  Tinning,  Galvanizing,  Britannia 
Ware,  German  Silver,  Nickel,  Soldering,  Brazing,  Ores, 
Snultingt  Refining,  Assaying,  etc.  By  Simpson  BoUand, 
Practical  Molder  and  Manager  of  Foundries.  New  York  : 
John  Wiley  &  Sons.    535  pp.,  7i  X  5  in. 

This  formidable  title  leaves  little  room  for  saying  anything 
else,  even  if  a  dictionary  were  not  always  the  most  hopeless 
kind  of  book  to  review  ;  and  one  is  always  disposed  to  say  of 
it,  as  the  Scotchman  did  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  that  it  is 
"  interesting  reading,  but  hard  to  remember." 

The  book  before  us,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  more  than  a  mere 
vocabulary  with  definitions.  Many  of  the  words  and  terms 
have  dissertations  on  them  occupying  several  pages.  Thus, 
after  the  word  "  cupola"  there  is  the  definition  :  **  A  cupola 
is  simply  a  foundry  melthig  furnace,  "and  then  there  is  a  fuller 
description  of  its  construction,  which  occupies,  two  pages. 
Many  curious  facts  are  ^iven  ;  thus,  after  the  term"  Damascus 
steel"  it  is  said  that  *'  it  is  composed  of  layers  of  very  pure 
iron  and  steel,  worked  with  great  care  by  heating  and  extraor- 
dinary forghig,  such  as  twisting,  doubling,  etc.,^'  facts  which 
probably  few  readers  ever  heara  of  before. 

In  looking  over  the  interesting  pages  of  this  book  the  reflec- 
tion is  suggested,  though,  of  how  much  more  interesting  it 
would  be  if  it  was  well  Illustrated  with  engravings  of  the  ob- 
jects described. 

The  Effect  op  Brakes  upon  Railway  Trains.  By  Cap- 
tain Douglas  Galton.  Reprinted  with  a  Preface  by  the 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company.    171  pp.,  6  X  9  in. 

The  Westinghouse  Company  have  done  railroad  engineers  a 
service  in  reprinting  the  three  papers  which  were  read  by  Cap- 
tain Galton  before  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in 
1878  and  1879.  Those  papers  are  not  accessible  to  most  read- 
ers, and  by  their  republication  they  are  now  placed  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  desire  to  get  them. 

The  circumstances  under  which  these  experiments  were  made 
are  desciibed  as  follows  in  a  preface  to  the  volume  before  us  : 
A  short  time  previous  to  the  experiments,  in  a  discussion  at 
the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Mr.  Westinghouse 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  *'  in  testing  the  action  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  brake  shoes  he  had  observed  a  very  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  friction  of  the  shoes  upon  the  wheels  at  high  speeds 
and  at  low  speeds.  He  bclievea  that  a  determinatfon  of  the 
facts  was  of  great  importance,  and  volunteered  to  design  and 
construct  the  necessary  automatic  recording  apparatus,  and  to 
carry  out  a  system  of  experiments  under  Sie  direction  of  any 
person  who  should  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Insti- 
tution to  supervise  the  tests  and  report  to  it.  The  Institution 
immediately  took  advantage  of  this  offer  of  Mr.  Westinghouse. 
and  designated  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  who,  on  behalf  of  the 
Institution,  personally  directed  the  experiments.  The  success 
of  the  project  became  assured  when  the  London,  Brighton  & 
South  Coast  Railway  placed  a  locomotive  and  brake  van  at 
the  disposal  of  Captain  Galton  and  Mr.  Westinghouse,  and 
offered  every  facility  for  conducting  the  experiments." 

The  results  of  these  experiments  were  afterward  embodied 
in  the  three  papers  which  are  now  reprinted.  The  mechanical 
work  of  the  reprint  is  all  admirable.  There  is  only  one  ad- 
verse criticism  to  make — the  paper  of  the  book  has  a  most  hor- 
rible odor — a  characteristic  of  some  of  the  coated  paper  which 
of  late  has  come  into  use  so  much.  In  reading  it  one  instink- 
tively  holds  the  book  to  the  leeward,  and  longs  for  a  bottle  of 
disinfectant. 


AsPHALTUM  in  1893.  By  Clifford  Richardson  and  E.  W.  Par- 
ker. Extract  from  the  **  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United 
States,  Calendar  Year  1893."  Do^rtment  of  the  Interior, 
Geological  Survey,  I.  W.  Powell,  Director.  Washington  : 
Gk)yernment  Printing  Ofi^ce.    45  pp.,  5f  X  9  in. 

Of  this  publication  it  may  be  said,  generally,  that  it  tells  all 
about  asphaltum,  what  is  its  amount  of  production,  where  it 
comes  from,  how  it  is  produced,  what  it  is  used  for,  origin  and 
history  of  the  asphaltum  paving  industry,  specifications  for 
paving,  life  of  such  pavements,  etc.  The  accounts  of  the 
sources  of  supply  of  asphaltum  in  California  and  Trinidad  are 
especially  interesting.  Any  one  concerned  in  the  subject  will 
be  amply  repaid  by  reading  this  carefully  prepared  report, 
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The  National  School  of  Elbctricitt.  Prospectus. 
I.  Allan  Hornsby,  Secretary,  Chicago.  In  this  announcement 
it  is  said  that  it  is  "  the  intention  to  organize  a  class  in  elec- 
tricity in  every  city  and  town  where  the  population  will  Jus- 
tify it.  **  It  is  not  assuring,  though,  to  be  told  that  "  the  course 
of  study  will  occupy  about  one  year,  allowing  for  holiday  sea- 
sons and  intemperate  weather,"  and  ''the  tuition  fee  for  the 
course  will  be  $12.50."  The  names  of  a  number  of  distin- 
guished people  are  given  as  an  "  honorary  facultv  ;"  but  what 
part  if  any  they  will  take  in  the  tuition  is  not  told. 


Bkiok  for  Street  Pavements.  An  Account  of  Tests  Made 
of  Brieka  and  Paving  Blocks,  with  a  Brief  Discussion  of 
Street  Pavements  and  tlie  Method  of  Gonstructing  thorn. 
New  Edition,  with  a  Paper  on  Country  Roads.  Prepared 
for  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Cincinnati,  April.  1894.  By 
M.  D.  Burke,  C.E.  Cincinnati :  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. 
108  pp.,  6  X  9  in. 

The  origin  of  this  pamphlet  is  explained  by  the  author  in 
his  preface,  in  which  he  says  that  "  a  large  part  of  the  contents 
of  it  was  contained  in  a  report  made  to  the  village  authorities 
of  tests  of  material  to  be  used  in  paving  streets  in  Avondale. 
where  the  writer  was  employed  as  village  engineer." 

Sixteen  difiterent  kinds  of  paving  brick  were  tested.  In  mak- 
ing them  "  it  was  deemed  advisable,"  the  writer  says,  "  to 
ascertain  first  the  essential  chemical  ingredients  ;  second,  the 
ratio  of  absorption  ;  third,  the  crushing  strength  ;  fourth,  the 
transverse  strength  ;  fifth,  the  resistance  to  abrasion  and  im- 
pact." The  results  of  these  tests  are  very  fully  and  lucidly 
described.  Besides  there  are  dissertations  under  the  following 
headings  :  Statistics  of  Traffic  and  Durability  of  Pavements  ; 
the  Probable  Durability  of  a  Brick  Pavement ;  Municipal 
Methods ;  General  Discussion  of  Pavements ;  What  Shall  be 
Specified  ;  What  has  been  Done  ;  the  Matrix  ;  Where  Should 
Brick  be  Used  for  Street  Pavements  ;  Maintenance  ;  What  is 
in  a  Name  ;  Size  of  Paving  Bricks  and  Country  Roads. 

Regarding  the  durability  of  brick  pavement,  the  author  con- 
cludes, from  his  abrasion  tests,  that  the  time  required  to  wear 
an  inch  from  the  brick  will  be  about  60  per  cent,  of  that  re- 
quired to  wear  an  inch  from  granite  ;  and  this,  he  says, 
^  would  seem  to  Justify  the  belief  that  a  brick  pavement  on 
Fourth  Street,  between  Walnut  and  Race,  in  Cincinnati,  should 
be  in  fair  condition  after  ten  years'  traffic  shall  have  passed 
over  it." 

The  style  of  the  book  indicates  that  it  was  written  by  a  per- 
son accustomed  to  deal  with  things  and  not  merely  write  about 
them,  and  what  he  reports  and  discusses  are  the  results  of  ob- 
servations and  are  not  "lecture  notes,"  to  whicl^  so  mudi 
vapid  tedmical  literature  owes  its  origin.  The  essay  can  be 
commended  to  all  who  want  information  about  the  subject— 
which  is  daily  growing  in  interest— which  it  discusses. 


Country  Roads— No.  I.    Edited  and  published  bi-monthly 
by  Isaac  B.  Potter,  New  York.    64  pp.,  4f  X  6f  in. 

Apparently,  if  we  don*t  have  good  roads,  it  will  not  be  for 
the  want  of  literature  on  the  subject.  The  above  is  a  new 
candidate  for  public  favor  at  10  cents  a  copy  and  50  cents  a 
year.  It  is  intended  to  give  to  people  who  need  practical 
knowledge  of  road  and  street  making,  and  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  the  prices  commonly  charged  for  scientific  books,  in- 
fornmtion  in  a  convenient  and  attractive  form  at  a  merely 
nominal  price. 

This  first  number  is  certainly  worth  10  cents,  as  the  follow- 
ing sample  of  its  contents  will  show  : 

•*I  say  to  every  road-maker,"  the  editor  says,  "  it  pays  to 
think.  There  is  money  in  it.  .  .  .  I  believe  that  every  citi- 
zen of  this  country  who  owns  a  wagon  should  paint  in  con- 
spicuous letters  on  each  end  of  it  these  words  :  '  lie  that  hath 
brains  to  think,  let  him  think.'  If  he  will  do  this  on  the  sub- 
ject of  country  roads  he  will,  pcrliaps,  know  what  a  horse  knew 
years  ago.  ...  I  have  never, "  he  says  further,  "  had  the  heart 
to  blume  a  kicking  horse.  It  is  the  only  way  he  has  of  stating 
his  opinion— his  one  solitary  method  of  filing  an  objection. 
When  he  kicks  too  much  I  always  think  of  the  other  horses 
that  don't  l^ick  enough ;  and  I  have  seen  it  done  under  perfect- 
ly justifiable  conditions— under  circumstances  of  cruel  provo- 
cation that  would  excuse  manslaughter  and  justify  an  earth- 
quake ;  and  though  the  air  was  filled  widi  splinters  and 
profanity,  I  have  had  the  happy  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  dumb 
and  patient  brute  deliver  an  eloquent  and  emphatic  argument 
in  behidf  of  downtrodden  labor.  The  only  beast  that  was  ever 
know  to  talk  is  said  to  have  called  Mr.  Balaam's  attention  to 
the  bad  going. 

"  If  all  the  sixteen  millions  of  farm  horses  in  this  country, 
all  the  faithful  beasts  that  have  become  galled,  and  jaundiced. 


and  wind-broken,  and  spavined,  and  foundered  and  mangy  in 
our  service,  should  make  up  their  minds  to  balk  and  shy  at 
every  mud-hole,  and,  for  every  blow,  to  stand  in  their  tracks 
and  kick  holes  in  the  firmament,  the  question  of  better  roads 
would  be  forever  settled."  (Copyright,  1894,  by  I.  B.  Potter.) 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Potter  that  it  pays  men  to  think,  espe- 
cially if  it  enables  them  to  write  as  he  does  ;  but  whether  it 
would  pay  sixteen  millions  of  horses  to  think  and  begin  "  kick- 
ing holes  in  the  firmament"  is  quite  another  question. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Electricity  One  Hundred  Years  Ago  and  To-day.  By 
Edwin  J.  Houston.  New  York  :  The  W.  J.  Johnston  Com- 
pany, Limited. 

The  Animal  as  a  Machine  and  a  Prime  Motor,  and  the 
LatDsof  Energetics,  By  Professor  R.  H.  Thurston.  New  York  : 
John  Wiley  &  Sons.    97  pp.,  5  X  7i  in. 

Weather-Making,  Ancient  and  Modern.  The  National 
Geographic  Magazine,  Washington  :  published  by  the  National 
Geographic  Society.    28  pp.,  6  X  9f  in. 

TwENTY-FiPTH  Annual  Report  op  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners OF  THE  State  of  Massachusetts.  Boston  :  Wright 
&  Potter  Printing  Company,  State  Prhiters.  600  pp.,  5i  X 
Bf  in. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Railroad 
Commissioners  of  the  State  of  New  YoRK./<?r  Vie  Tear 
1893.  Vol.  I.  Albany  :  James  B.  Lyon,  State  Printer.  720 
PP'f  &i  X  Bf  in.,  with  map. 

Proceedings  of  a  National  Convention  of  Railroad 
Commissioners,  Held  at  the  Office  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  8  and  9,  1894.  Wash- 
ingtoh  :  Government  Printing  Office.    78  pp.,  9  X  5f  in. 

On  Methods  used  and  Results  Obtained  in  Making 
Germicidal- Efficiency  Tests  of  a  Disinfectant  for  Use 
in  Railway  Sanitation.  By  iWilliam  T.  Sedgwick.  Bos- 
ton :  Beacon  Press,  Thomas  Todd,  Printer.    28  pp.,  7  X  9f  in. 


TRADE    CATALOGUES. 


Price  List  of  Professor  Sweet's  Patent  MsASURiNa 
Machines,  l^Ianufactured  by  the  Syracuse  Twist  Drill  Com- 
pany, Syracuse,  N.  Y*.    13  pp.,  8i  x  5f  in. 

The  title  of  this  "  booklet^'  is  of  itself  sufficiently  descrip- 
tive. The  measuring  machines  have  a  micrometer  screw  ar- 
rangement, and  are  made  in  sizes  to  measure  up  to  24  in.  ^n 
excellent  and  well-illustrated  description,  showing  the  special 
features  of  the  instruments,  is  given,  with  prices,  sizes,  etc. 


Our  Share  in  Coast  Defense.  Part  III.  Builders'  Iron 
Foundry,  Providence,  R.  I.    16  pp.,  6  X  9  in. 

The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  give  a  description  of  the 
12-in.  spring  return  mortar  carriages  made  at  the  Builders' 
Iron  Foundry.  An  excellent  half-tone  engraving  is  given  of 
one  of  these  carriages,  which  was  exhibited  at  Chicago,  with 
outline  engravings  snowing  side  and  end  views,  and  a  plan  of 
the  mortar  and  carriage.  In  the  description  the  publishers 
say  that  they  have  followed  quite  closely  the  wording  of  the 
report  of  the  Government  Inspector  at  the  works. 

Skinner  Patent  Chucks,  Manufactured  by  the  Skinner 
Chuck  Company,  New  Britain,  Conn.    48  pp.,  6  X  9  in. 

This  company  manufactures  and  have  described  in  their 
new  catalogue  independent,  universal,  combination,  and  uni- 
versal and  combination  lathe  chucks,  drill  and  planer  chucks, 
and  face-plate  Jaws,  etc.  These  and  their  different  parts  are 
illustrated  by  over  70  wood-engravings  and  descriptions. 
The  manufacturers  write  that  they  have  added  several  new 
styles  of  chucks  to  their  list.  A  new  feature  of  their  catalogue 
is  that  a  number  is  provided  for  every  style  and  size  of  chuck 
which  they  regularly  make,  whereby  they  can  be  ordered 
without  going  into  detail. 

• 

American  Tube  Works,  Boston,  Mass.  Seamless  Drawn 
Brass  and  Copper  Tubes.  W.  H.  Bailey.  Agent,  20  Gold 
Street,  New  York.    51  pp.,  4^  X  7i  in. 

There  are  perhaps  few  subjects  so  provocative  of  profanity 
to  mechanical  engineers  as  wire  gauges.  The  American  Tube 
Works  have  done  something  to  lessen  such  infractions  of  the 
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moral  code  by  giving,  in  a  clear  and  concise  form  in  the  be- 
ginning of  their  catalogue,  the  sizes  of  the  Stubs'  and  the 
Brown  &  Sharpe  gauges.  Elaborate  tables  are  afterward 
given  of  the  sizes  and  weights  of  the  tubing  made  by  this 
company,  and  the  volume  ends  with  some  very  convenient 
pages  of  cross-section  paper  fdr  memoranda. 

CoNCERNiNo  Red  Lead.  National  Lead  Ck>mpany,  1  Broad- 
way, New  York.  Compiled  by  Ralph  K.  Wing.  29  pp., 
5i  X  8  in. 

The  purpose  of  this  publication  i^  to  advocate  the  use  of 
lead  paints  instead  of  other  compounds.  It  elves  first  a  de- 
scription of  what  red  and  white  lead  are,  and  how  they  are 
manufactured.  ThiB  is  followed  by  extracts  and  reprints  from 
various  publications  of  articles  on  paints.  These  are  brought 
together  in  convenient  form,  and  give  the  results  of  the  ob- 
servation and  experience*  of  many  persons  with  the  use  of 
paints  under  many  different  circumstances.  The  pamphlet  is 
well  worth  possessing  bv  those  interested  in  the  subject,  and 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  for  it  to  the  publishers. ' 


The  Value  op  Tib  Plates  in  Track  Repairs.  An'Analv- 
sis  of  the  Dimensions,  Form  and  Functional  Purposes  of  Tie 
Plates.  Read  before  the  Buffalo  Association  of  Railroad  Super- 
intendents, April  19.  1894.  By  Benjamin  Reece.  Published 
by  the  Q.  &  C.  Company,  of  Chicago.    03  pp.,  6  X  8|  in. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  indicated  by  the  above  title.  It 
is  an  investigation,  made  by  the  author,  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  tie  plates  under  the  rails  of  railroad  tracks,  and  especially 
of  the  Servis  Tie  Plate,  which  has  of  late  years  been  extensive- 
ly introduced.  The  paper  is  well  illustrated  with  a  variety  of 
engravinG:s,  showing  the  effects  of  the  wear  of  rails  on  ties,  and 
is  a  careful  study  or  the  subject  and  replete  with  information 
in  which  every  engineer  in  charge  of  track  is  interested. 

Modern  Turret  Lathe  Practice.  Published  by  the 
Qisholt  Machine  Company,  Madison,  Wis.    12  pp.,  7  X  lOi  in. 

This  company  has  sent  us  the  May  and  June  numbers  of  a 
publication  with  this  title,  which  contains  half-tone  engravings 
of  the  machines  they  make,  and  descriptions  of  the  work 
which  can  be  done  on  them.  It  is  proposed  to  issue  this  pub- 
lication monthly  hereafter,  which  intention,  no  doubt,  will  be 
carried  out  for  a  short  time  ;  but  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the 
material  required  for  each  number  will  bie  exhausted  before 
many  months  roll  by.  The  machines  are  fairly  well  illustrat- 
ed, and  doubtless  are  capable  of  doing  excellent  work.  The 
publication,  as  long  as  it  Is  continued,  will  help  to  instruct 
mechanics  with  reference  to  the  work  which  can  be  done  on 
machines  of  this  kind. 


The  Aerated  Fuel  Process  op  Burnino  Oil,  for  all  Pur- 
poses for  which  Heat  ia  Required  in  the  Mechanical  Arts. 
Gilbert  &  Barker  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York  and 
Springfield.  Mass.    56  pp.,  6i  X  7i  in. 

Aerated  fuel  is  crude  mineral  oil  which  is  "  atomized"  by 
being  fed  through  burners  by  a  current  of  compressed  air. 
The  special  apparatus  which  the  Qilbert  &  Barker  Company 
are  making  for  this  purpose  is  fully  described  in  the  circular 
before  us,  which  is  illustrated  with  engravings  of  the  air  com- 
pressors and  the  oil  pumps  and  receiver  whicn  are  used.  The 
process  is  fully  described,  and  a  large  number  of  testimonials 
are  published,  in  which  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  used 
the  apparatus  is  given,  and  which  are  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  kind  of  fuel  is  now  used. 

A  Few  Plain  Facts  Concerning  Water-Tube  Boilers. 
Information  Pamphlet  No.  3.  Abendroth  &  Root  Manufac- 
turing Company,  New  York.    95  pp.,  9i  X  6  in. 

This  is  a  well-printed  and  elaborately  illustrated  pamphlet 
describing  the  well-known  Root  water-tube  boiler.  The  de- 
scription begins  by  telling  us  what  the  boiler  is  ;  next  there  is 
a  statement  of  the  claims  made  for  it,  in  which  its  peculiarities 
and  merits  of  construction  are  very  fully  described  and  illus- 
trated ;  third,  a  chapter  on  the  ''  Circulation  in  the  Improved 
Boiler  ;"  fourth,  a  *^  Few  Special  Words  about  Facilities  foi 
Cleaning,"  and  last,  a  "  General  Description  of  the  Improved 
lioot  Boiler."  The  publication  is  illustrated  by  over  80 
wood-cuts  and  "half-tone"  engravings,  all  of  the  very  bc«t 
kind.  It  is  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  best  tech 
nical  literature  now  relatitag  to  many  subjects  may  be  found 
among  trade  catalogues. 

Boston  Beltino  Compant,  Boston,  Mass.    116  pp..  3|  X 
6iin. 
In  these  days  of  industrial  differentiation,  one  ia  constantly 


surprised  at  the  amount  of  information  there  is  to  be  acquired 
on  all  kinds  of  subjects.    We  have  before  us  a  new  catalogue 

gublished  by  the  Boston  Belting  Company,  which,  to  use  a 
oy's  expression,  is  **  chuck  full"  of  information  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  There  Is,  first,  a  short  history  of  the  company  ; 
then  "  facts  relating  to  beltine,"  followed  by  a  long  chapter 
of  "  suggestions  for  the  transnussion  of  power  by  rubber  belt- 
ing." Aftei  this  are  chapters  describing  the  diflerent  kinds 
of  belting,  hose  packing,  valves,  tubing,  soling,  springs,  mats 
and  matting  and  rubber  rollers  made  by  this  company.  Inter- 
spersed all  through  it  is  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information 
which  makes  the  catalogue  a  valuable  acouisition  for  any  me- 
chanic or  engineer  who  wants  to  be  well  up  in  information 
concerning  these  subjects. 

The  McSherry  MANXTFACTURma  Company,  Manufacturers 
of  Patent  Lever,  Screw  and  Ratchet  Lifting  Jacks,  Dayton,  O. 
29  pp.,  6  X  Bi  in. 

In  this  catalogue  the  manufacturers  have  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed nine  different  forms  and  sizes  of  lever  jacks,  which  are 
operated  by  a  lever  and  ratchet.  These  are  intended  for  lifting 
buggies,  carriages,  wagons,  threshing  machines,  portable  en- 
gines, railroad  cars  and  tracks  and  for  wrecking  purposes.  Seven 
different  kinds  of  screw  jacks  are  also  shown  and  described. 
These  are  designated  as  "  building  and  bridge  jacks,"  locomo- 
tive, coach,  plug  and  foot-lift  jacks,  and  are  used  for  differ- 
ent purposes.  Accompanying  most  of  the  illustrations  of  the 
complete  jack,  engravings  of  their  different  parts  are  shown, 
to  facilitate  the  ordering  of  repairs.  The  illustrations  are 
wood-engravings,  which,  though  not  of  the  best  of  their  kind, 
are  nevertheless  very  good. 

Bloomsbuho  Car  Company,  Manufacturers  of  Freight, 
Mine  and  Dump  Cars  of  Every  Description,  Bloomsburg.  Co- 
lumbia County,  Pa.    55  pp.,  6i  X  9i  in. 

The  great  variety  of  freight  cars  which  this  company  builds 
for  different  purposes  are  illustrated  by  very  good  wood-en- 
gravings in  the  new  catalogue,  which  is  before  us.  These  in- 
clude box,  stock,  gondola,  hopper  bottom,  construction,  flat 
and  caboose  cars  for  ordinary  roads.  Besides  these,  the  com- 
pany have  manufactured  a  great  many  kinds  of  cars  for  special 
Surposes,  such  as  cars  for  narrow-gauge  roads  on  sugar  estates, 
ump  cars  of  many  kinds,  and  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  mine 
cars  of  different  kinds,  hand  and  push  cars,  lumber  trucks,  etc. 
The  company  also  makes  wheels  and  axles  and  the  beamleas 
brake  which  is  described  and  illustrated,  portable  beams,  frogs 
and  turn-tables  for  lieht  railroads. 

In  their  preface  tne  publishers  say  they  give  "  a  general 
view  of  their  works.  These  were  first  erected  in  18S8,  and 
after  being  destroyed  completely  by  fire  in  1879,  were  rebuilt. 
To  these,  year  by  year,  improvements  and  additions  have  been 
added,  and  new  machinery  has  been  introduced  as  fast  as  it 
was  found  to  be  necessary  for  the  thorough  equipment  of  the 
shops.  The  plant  now  covers  over  four  acres  of  ground,  and 
our  shops  alone  cover  two  acres.' 


*  t 


BELPAIRE   BOILER  ON  THE  LEHIGH  VALLEY 

RAILROAD. 


When  Mr.  A.  Mitchell  was  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  he  designed  and  put  in  use  a 
Belpaiie  boiler  with  a  wide  fire-box,  an  engraving  of  which 
we  give  in  this  issue.  The  peculiarity  to  which  we  wish  to 
call  most  particular  attention  m  the  boiler  is  the  method  of 
staying  the  back  heads  by  running  through  braces,  with  nuts 
from  the  back  head  to  the  front  tube  sheet.  The  boiler  is  jof 
such  a  width  that  it  extends  out  over  the  driving-wheels, 
which  are  4  ft.  1  in.  in  diameter.  The  rear  driver  stands  at 
a  distance  of  4  ft.  6  in.  forward  of  the  back  head  of  the 
boiler.  The  next  one  is  spaced  4  ft.  5  in.  ahead  of  this  ;  l]oth 
of  these  two  rear  drivers  are  therefore  beneath  the  fire-box.  Ajb 
the  boiler  is  used  on  consolidation  engines,  the  other  two  dri- 
vers are  located  beneath  the  shell.  The  total  driving-wheel  base 
of  the  engine  is  15  ft.  1  in.  The  pony  truck  stands  7  ft.  lOi 
in.  ahead  of  the  front  driver,  so  that  the  total  wheel-base  of  the 
engine  is  23  ft.  IH  in.  The  total  length  of  the  boiler  is  26  ft. 
5  in.,  of  which  3  ft.  4  in.  is  occupied  by  the  smoke-box,  12  ft. 
4  in.  by  the  shell,  and  10  ft  9  in.  by  the  firebox. 

It  would  seem  that  the  great  length  of  the  through  stays 
running  from  the  back  head  to  the  front  tube  sheet  would  cause 
them  to  vibrate  and  become  loose  in  running  ;  but  inasmuch 
as  these  engines  have  been  in  service  for  some  time  and  have 
given  most  excellent  satisfaction,  causing  no  trouble  in  this  re- 
spect, we  presume  that  the  difficulty  which  most  enghieers 
would  anticipate  has  not  occurred.    The  fuel  used  is  anthn- 
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Bride  dl4ineMr  or mulleit  boUei  rta£... 
Mertilof  baml  or  bollu ,      ... 

Thlcknen  ot  plUtt  In  burel  ol  boUet-. . . . 


Kind  ot  borUoi 


sr  of  tabes  onulda .. . 


Jy  s-rmnt. 

:  r 


CBOSS-flBCTION  THKOUOB  PIBB-BOZ. 

MsUrlAl  oT  liulde  llre-boi .  stsiL 

TtUcliOBiH  of  plain  of  Inslda  In.b<^ -    A* 

"       ■■     back  eadof  an-boi... K* 

•'    crown-plaW. S- 

MiWilal  ol  tab«-plalM gisgi 

ThlcknoM of  front  tiibe-plstM u- 

Crown-bar  mrlni ■   '     bStT  "**'' 

Diunstaol  dome  oDUide S"    7W" 

Holfrht  of  dome  to  lop  of  iboel ..sr 

Mmilnioin  working  pnuote  per  sq.  liu 140  lbs. 

Kind  of  ETato  oBod, ....... Drop  ban 

Wtdlb  of  bare  (or  diameter  of  ubea  of  waWc.gntes) gu-  diani. 

"  opening  boiwoen  bars  or  tnbOB M- 

Gratearea. (Ou.ft. 

Heattng  BOiface  !n  Ore-box IW  7    ■• 

"        ■'     ■•  inboi i.vn.sr '• 

Votal  beatliui  mirrace 1.5W.BT  " 

Kind  of  blut  noixis Slnide. 

Diameter  of  blait  uozile 4ii- 

SnulleMlnsldo  diameter  ol  Black iff 

SelKbttrom  top  oTcalla  tocoiiteraf  btdlar 7'  i- 


NOTES  AND  HEWS- 


The  "  Clnciatutl.''— Tlic  cruiser  Cincinnati  la  now  In  com- 
miasioD,  atlhough  she  U  Btlll  In  tbe  hands  of  the  mechanics. 
It  la  expected  that  she  vrlll  be  ready  for  a  sea  cruise  shortly 
after  tbe  flrst  of  this  monlh.  Tbe  dock  trials  of  the  engines 
took  place  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  were  verj  satisfactory'. 

Corrosion  of  Water  Pipes.— Considei able  Interest  has  been 
maDlfested  lately,  eapccially  In  the  neighborhood  of  Boston, 
Id  tbe  corrosiun  which  has  been  brougbt  about  in  gas  and 
water  pipes  through  the  effects  of  electrolysis  arlalug  from  the 
use  ot  tl^e  rails  on  street  railways  for  the  return  current  where 
the  trolley  system  Is  In  use.  It  was  found  that  the  electrolytic 
action  which  was  destroying  the  gas  In  wal«r  pipes  occurred 
where  the  current  entered  or  left  tbe  pipes.  Various  suggee- 
tioosSrere  made  in  order  to  overcome  liils.  One  was  to  connect 
ground  plates  with  tbe  mao-boles,  and  so  transfer  the  electro. 
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lytic  action  to  these  plates.  Insulation  of  the  cables  and  pipes 
was  also  proposed,  but  nothing  satisfactory  has  yet  been  de- 
vised to  overcome  the  difficulty. 

Trial  of  Hanrtyiztd  Armor  Plate.— A  recent  trial  of  Har- 
Teyized  armor  plate  made  by  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Works  was 
made  at  Indian  Head,  the  plate  subjected  to  the  test  being  77 
in.  in  thickness  and  made  of  nickel  steol.  It  was  one  of  the 
group  intended  for  the  barbettes  of  the  battleship  McuMchu- 
setts,  A  12-in  gun  was  used  and  two  shots  were  fired.  The 
first  shot  was  at  a  velocity  of  1,401  ft.  per  second,  with  a  pene- 
tration of  6  in.  or  7  in.  The  point  of  the  prolectile  was  weld- 
ed into  the  plate  and  the  base  of  the  shell  demolished.  No 
cracks  were  developed  and  there  was  no  disturbance.  The 
second  shot  was  fired  at  a  velocity  of  1,858  ft.  per  second. 
The  shell  is  estimated  to  haveenterea  the  plate  10  in.  or  11  in., 
the  point  remaining  in  the  plate  welded  as  in  the  first  shot. 
The  remainder  of  the  shell  was  badly  broken.  In  the  second 
shot  a  fine  crack  was  developed.  It  extended  from  the  point 
of  impact  to  the  nearest  edge.  It  was  believed  to  extend 
through  the  plate,  although  it  did  not  open  up  the  target,  and 
there  was  no  suggestion  of  the  huge  opening  which  was  creat- 
ed by  the  initial  shot  on  the  18-m.  plate.  The  results  were 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  will  suffice  to  pass  the  materials  on 
firing.  The  projectiles  used  were  of  the  Carpenter  type,  and 
apparently  up  to  the  standard  quality. 

Fonr-WheeUd  Coupled  Tank  LocomotiTe  on  the  Lon- 
don &  Sonthwestem  Railway. — In  our  issue  for  April  we 
published  drawings  and  a  description  of  a  four-wheeled  bogie 
tank  locomotive  that  is  used  on  the  London  &  Southwestern 
Railway,  which  was  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Adams,  Locomotive 
Superintendent.  On  another  page  we  publish  a  full-page  en- 
graving givins;  the  side  view  of  this  engme,  for  which  engrav- 
ing wo  are  indebted  to  the  Bhigineer  of  London.  This  engrav- 
ing gives  a  very  good  idea  o1  the  appearance  of  the  engine  on 
the  road,  and,  coupled  with  our  description  as  published  in 
April,  is  sufficient  to  enable  an  engineer  to  reproduce  the  en- 
gine if  he  should  so  desire.  We  wish,  however,  to  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  broad  and  safe  steps  which  are  used 
and  which  characterize  English  locomotive  practice  in  gen- 
eral, and  also  the  arrangement  of  the  driver  brakes,  in  which 
there  is  no  apparent  compensation  for  variation  in  the  wear  of 
the  i^oes,  in  which  all  are  brought  to  bearing  before  the  break- 
ing resistance  really  begins. 

Testing  the  Dryness  of  Steam.— At  a  meeting  of  the  In- 
stitution of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Stroh- 
meyer  explained  the  method  of  testing  the  amount  of  moistuie 
in  steam,  devised  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Wilson,  of  University  College, 
London.  The  principle,  which  is  more  particularly  applicable 
to  muine  engines,  consists  in  comparing  the  saltness  of  the 
steam  with  that  of  the  water  in  the  boiler.  The  test  is  carried 
out  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  reaction  is  so  delicate 
that  with  only  1  per  cent  of  salt  in  the  boiler,  1  per  cent  of 

S riming  water  can  be  accurately  determined  to  the  second 
ecimal.  The  process  is  as  follows  :  To  1  part  of  salt  boiler 
water  there  is  added  100  parts  of  pure  condensed  water,  and 
into  this  there  is  poured  a  small  quantitv  of  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  yellow  chromate  of  potash.  Then  a  nitrate  of  silver 
solution  containing  about  one-tenth  per  cent,  of  this  salt  is 
slowly  added.  With  each  drop  the  salt  water  turns  locally 
orange  red,  but  this  color  disappears  at  first ;  later  on,  when 
all  the  salt  has  been  acted  on,  the  whole  fluid  changes  color 
from  pale  yellow  to  orange.  The  quantity  of  nitrate  solution 
is  noted,  and  then  the  experiment  is  repeated  on  the  condensed 
steam  from  the  engine,  undiluted  with  distilled  water.  The 
ratio  of  the  quantities  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution  used  in  the 
two  tests  expresses  the  amount  of  priming  in  per  cent. 

The  Fastest  Ship  in  the  World.— Under  this  title  the  En- 
ffineer  gives  some  data  in  regard  to  the*  recent  trial  of  H.M.S. 
Daring,  This  vessel  is  a  torpedo-boat  catcher,  and  was  built 
by  Messrs.  Thomycroft  &  Co.  In  the  mean  runs  over  the 
Admiralty  measured  mile  on  the  Maitland  sands,  she  reached 
the  unprecedented  speed  of  28.6  knots,  the  last  of  the  three 
runs  occupying  only  2  minutes  8  seconds,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  speed  of  20.8  knots.  The  Daring  is  the  first  of  five  tor- 
pedo-boats and  destroyers  in  course  of  construction  by  Messrs. 
J.  I.  Thomycroft  &  Co.,  to  form  a  part  of  the  new  destroyer 
flotilla  which  is  the  latest  department  in  the  Admiraltv  naval 
policy.  The  dimensions  of  the  vessel  are  :  Length,  i85  ft.  ; 
beam,  19  ft.  ;  and  draft,  7  ft.  These  vessels  have  been  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  overtaking  torpedo-boats  and  de- 
stroying them  by  shell  fire,  and  for  this  purpose  a  considerablv 
higher  speed  than  that  of  a  first-class  torpedo-boat  is  required, 
so  that  the  guaranteed  speed  is  27  knots,  to  be  obtained  for  a 
continuous  8  hours  run  at  sea.  They  will  be  armed  with  6 
quick-firing  guns  of  different  calibers,  and  provision  is  made 


for  fitting  them  as  torpedo  vessels  if  required.  The  largest 
size  of  the  destroyers,  as  compared  with  tne  torpedo-boats,  en- 
ables them  to  maintain  their  speed  made  in  rough  water,  and 
to  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  torpedo-boat  to  escape.  The 
Thomycroft  boats  are  fitted  with  a  special  system  of  double 
rudders,  which  give  them  exceptional  manoeuvring  power,  and 
enable  them  to  be  steered  astern  quite  as  well  as  ahead.  This 
was  decided  on  a  measured  mile,  so  that  these  greyhounds  of 
the  sea  can  double  and  turn  as  fast  as  the  hares  they  pursue. 
The  indicated  H.P.  is  estimated  from  4,800  to  4,900. 

Women  in  Railway  and  Postal  Service.— Z«  Journal  des 
Transports  recently  had  an  item  in  regard  to  women  in  railway 
and  postal  service,  and  stated  that  women  were  first  employed 
in  France  in  post-office  work.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  a  little 
doubtful,  as  they  have  been  employed  for  many  years  in  the 
postal  service  of  the  United  States  ;  but  however  that  may  be, 
the  article  goes  on  to  state  that  the  attempt  has  given  such 
good  results  that  some  prefer  women  to  men  when  the  substitu- 
tion is  possible.  In  the  United  Kingdom  women  comprise  25.2 
per  cent,  of  the  employes  of  the  postal  service,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  porters,  who  are  not  included  in  the  estimate. 
In  Switzerland  women  compete  with  men  for  various  places  in 
the  postal  and  railroad  service.  Thev  are  very  numerous  in 
both  telegraph  and  telephone  work.  In  Hollana  eight  groups 
only  in  the  postal  and  telegraph  service  are  open  to  women  ; 
720  are  engaged  in  railway  work.  The  number  of  women 
working  in  the  post-offices  of  Italy  is  very  smaU  ;  but  in  Spain 
they  occupy  almost  all  of  the  office  positions  in  telephone 
work,  and  the  Government  has  under  consideration  the  propo- 
sition to  increase  Uieir  number  in  telegraph  offices.  In  Switz- 
erland women  are  more  numerous  than  men  in  telegraph  work, 
and  they  are  admitted  to  all  kinds  of  postal  service  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  porter.  In  Norway  and  Denmark  women 
have  the  same  standing  as  men  and  the  same  salaries  in  the 
postal  and  telegraph  service.  In  Denmark  they  can  even  oc- 
cupy the  position  of  head  of  department,  and  are  admitted  as 
stenographers  in  Parliament.  Women  are  admitted  to  public 
employment  on  the  most  liberal  terms  in  Finland.  ^  They  oc- 
cupy many  positions  in  Germany,  Austria,  Roumania,  Russia 
and  in  the  English  colonies.  In  Brazil  they  are  admitted  to 
government  employment.  In  the  United  States  of  Colombia 
a  special  telegraph  group  has  been  established  for  them  ; 
finally,  in  Chili  they  not  only  occupy  positions  in  the  postal  and 
telegraph  service,  but  actually  monopolize  the  position  of 
street  railway  conductors. 

The  Expense  of  Electric  Ltghtins  with  Gas  Motors.— In 

a  paper  read  before  the  Industrial  Society  of  Northern  France, 
after  having  given  a  r^me  of  experiments  by  which  he  dem- 
onstrated that  moire  light  could  be  given  by  driving  dynamos 
with  gas  motors  than  oy  buming  the  same  quantity  of  gas  in 
burners,  M.  A.  Witz  showed  that  the  gas  companies  have  been 
induced  to  establish  central  electric  ughting  stations  in  order 
to  break  their  threatened  monopoly.  The  initiative  of  this 
movement  was  taken  in  Germany,  but  there  are  at  the  present 
time  16  stations  ^fiven  by  gas  engines  in  France.  These  are 
connected  to  gas  works,  so  that  these  stations  permit  the  com- 
panies to  retain  their  patronage,  while  they  would  lose  it  if 
they  persisted  in  offering  them  nothing  but  gas.  M.  Witz  esti- 
mated in  a  general  way  that  under  these  conditions  a  hecto- 
watt of  light  could  be  sold  for  2  cents,  while  still  making  in- 
sufficient profits,  and  he  arrived  at  these  figures  after  a  detailed 
and  careful  examination  of  the  expenses  of  operation,  interest 
and  depreciation.  But  there  would  still  be  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage for  consumers  of  light  if  they  organize  groups  among 
themselves  for  installing  special  stations  that  would  serve  iso- 
lated dwellings  in  the  wealthy  quartere  as  well  as  caf^s,  hotels 
and  large  stores,  while  a  certain  number  of  houses,  by  forming 
a  syndicate,  could  obtain  light  at  a  low  price  ;  it  is  sufficient 
for  this  purpose  to  set  up  a  motor  and  dynamo  in  the  center  of 
some  thinly  settled  locality.  An  annual  lighting  of  150,000 
lbs.  with  lamps  of  10-candle  power  places  the  cost  of  a  hecto- 
watt at  1.07  cents  when  gas  costs  8  cents  a  cubic  meter  (1.3 
cub.  yds.),  450,000  lbs.  lowera  the  expense  to  .84Tjehts,  and  it 
falls  to  .65  cents  when  the  amount  of  light  used  amounts  to 
1.500,000  lbs.  These  figures  are  based  upon  complete  details, 
including  interest  and  depreciation  at  15  per  cent.,  without 

i)rofit ;  they  are  very  low,  oecause  the  mains  leading  to  the  iso- 
ated  point  are  usually  of  more  length.  The  facilities  with 
which  a  gas  motor  may  be  set  up  are  such  that  it  is  usually 
preferable  to  use  it  rather  than  steam  engines,  whose  boilera 
and  stacks  would  not  always  be  tolerated  in  the  better  quarters 
of  a  city.  When  gas  is  too  high  in  price  the  motor  can  be  fed 
with  a  poor  gas  like  the  Dawson  or  some  other,  in  which  case 
the  numbera  of  hecto-watt  would  diminish  still  more.  M. 
Witz  cites  numerous  cases  of  this  kind  with  special  stations, 
to  which  he  calls  the  attention  of  all  those  who  can  obtain  a 
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right  to  establish  them,  ^rom  the  gas  producers.  The  gas 
motor  has  introduced  a  new  element  into  the  struggle  between 
gas  and  electridtv,  and  it  furnishes  a  defensive  arm  to  gas  com- 
panies and  to  their  competitors  ;  but  it  also  puts  into  the  hands 
of  light  consumers  means  of  resisting  the  exactions  of  certain 
electric  companies. 

Coal  Washing.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Leeds  Associa- 
tion of  Engineers  a  visit  was  made  to  the  Middleton  collierv, 
where  a  coal-washing  plant  is  in  operation.  This  plant  is  the 
invention  of  a  Westphalian,  and  by  means  of  it  seams  that  con- 
tain from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  dirt  can  be  worked  so  as  to  pro- 
duce coal  of  a  marketable  Quality,  while  under  normal  condi- 
tions it  would  be  impossible  to  work  them  to  a  profit.  Tlie 
coal  to  be  washed  is  lifted  to  a  height  of  85  ft.  by  an  elevator 
at  the  rate  of  75  tons  per  hour,  and  tipped  into  a  revolving 
multiple  drum  screen,  bv  which  it  is  separated  into  five  differ- 
ent sizes — viz.,  trebles,  doubles,  singles,  peas  and  coking  dust, 
the  latter  runnine  through  a  ^f^^^'  mesh.  The  four  larger 
sizes  are  carried  down  separate  channels  b^  means  of  water 
currents  into  the  jigging  or  washing  machmes,  in  which  the 
water  is  agitated  by  compressed  air  at  H  lbs.  pressure  per 
square  inch,  introduced  and  exhausted  by  means  of  piston 
valves,  actuated  by  eccentrics.  The  unwashed  coal  rests  upon 
wire  gauze  sieves,  and  the  agitation  sorts  it  into  upper  layers 
of  coal,  and  lower  ones  of  clay  slate  or  dirt.  The  waste  mate- 
rial forming  the  lower  layers  passes  under  slides  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Jiggers,  and  is  drawn  off  to  an  elevator  by  spiral  convey- 
ers, the  elevator  delivering  it  to  a  hopper,  whence  it  is  carried 
away  in  trucks.  The  coal  which  forms  the  upper  layers  is 
floated  by  the  water  over  the  slides  into  iron  culverts,  and  car- 
ried to  masonry  hoppers  containing  water,  which  prevents 
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breakage  uf  the  coal  as  it  falls  to  the  bottom.  When  full  of 
coal  the  water  is  drawn  off,  and  the  coal,  after  standing  a 
very  short  time  for  draining,  is  dropped  through  sliding  doors 
direct  into  the  railway  trucks.  The  water  bringing  the  coal 
to  the  hoppers,  which  is  continually  overflowing  and  being 
drained  off,  is  conveyed  to  large  settling  tanks,  where  the  fine 
coal  in  suspension  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  finally  sent  to  the 
coking  ovens  along  with  the  small  coal  under  ^^  in.  in  size 
from  the  multiple  screen  drum,  after  the  latter  has  been  passed 
through  a  Carr's  disintegrator. 

Use  of  Pttrolenm  on  Locomotives.— It  is  well  known  that 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  of  England  has  been  using  petro- 
leum for  a  number  of  vears  on  its  locomotives,  the  engine 
which  has  been  most  widely  illustrated  and  known  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter  being  the  locomotive  Petrolia.  Recent 
reports  show  that  it  has  been  for  some  time  hauling  a  train  of 
16  coaches  on  a  consumption  of  12  lbs.  of  liquid  fuel  and  10  lbs. 
of  coal  per  mile.  The  regular  cost  of  oils  used  is  $5.04  per  ton, 
while  the  coal  costs  $8.48.  With  these  figures  as  a  basis  it  is 
found  that  \l  has  cost  4.25  cents  for  each  mile  run  when  coal 
and  oil  were  used,  against  5.48  cents  when  coal  was  the  only  fuel, 
thus  effecting  a  fuel  saving  of  about  29  per  cent,  or  1.28  cents 
per  mile.  There  is  also  an  additional  saving  in  handling.  It 
seems  strange  to  advocates  of  oil  fuel  that  the  use  of  petroleum 
has  not  made  more  rapid  advances  on  locomotive  work  in 
this  country ;  but  recent  tests  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Road  show  that  when  oil  is  at  1.7  cents  a  gallon,  and 
coal  at  $2  a  ton,  the  cost  is  about  the  same.  If  oil  drops  or 
coal  rises  in  the  relative  scale  of  prices,  then  oil  becomes  the 
cheaper.  Making  a  com^rison  between  our  American  figures 
and  those  given  K)r  the  English  engine,  we  find  that,  taking 
the  ordinary  fuel  oil  as  supplied  to  the  locomotives,  there 
would  be  about  500  galls,  to  tne  ton,  making  it  cost  |8.50.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  English  oil,  being  nearly 


$8.50  per  ton  cheaper  than  the  American  oil,  while  the 
coal  is  $1.50  more  expensive,  the  saving  of  oil  on  the  English 
engine  is  very  much  more  marked  than  it  would  be  in  America. 
If  we  transfer  these  figures  to  the  Southern  Califomia  Road, 
for  example,  which  intends  taking  up  the  matter  of  fuel  oil, 
where  the  oil  costs  about  1^  cents  a  gallon  and  coal  is  from  $6 
to  $8  per  ton,  the  saving  will  be  correspondingly  great.  In 
round  numbers  and  for  rough  estimates,  it  may  be  stated  that 
when  coal  costs  120  times  as  much  per  ton  as  the  oil  costs  per 
gallon,  the  expense  is  about  the  same.  If  this  ratio  is  increased 
oil  will  be  the  cheaper.  If  it  is  decreased,  coal  will  be  the 
cheaper. 

The  Use  of  Compressed  Air  on  the  West  Shore  Rail- 
road.— It  has  taken  some  thne  to  find  it  out,  but  now  that  the 
adaptability  of  compressed  air  to  all  sorts  of  shop  uses  has 
been  demonstrated,  the  railroads  are  rapidly  falling  into  line. 
At  the  West  Shore  Railroad  shops,  hi  New  Durham,  N.  J., 
there  is  a  compressing  plant  which  supplies  air  for  emptying 
the  oil  from  the  barrels  into  the  tanks  ;  and  we  illustrate  the 
barrel  connection  witii  which  the  work  is  done.  This  is  a 
somewhat  simpler  arrangement  than  that  illustrated  in  our 
Jul^  issue  in  connection  with  the  report  of  the  Master  Car 
Builders*  Association  on  Compressed  Air  Appliances  and  Hy- 
draulic Machinery.  It  consists  of  a  piece  or  extra  he&vj  gas 
pipe  long  enough  to  reach  through  the  bung-hole  and  rest 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  It  is  threadea  for  some  dis- 
tance down  from  one  end,  and  this  thread  carries  an  air  con- 
nection with  a  taper  thread  upon  the  outside  of  the  same 
pitch.  This  piece  0  has  a  boss,  S,  to  which  the  air  hose  is 
attached,  a  small  hole  shown  by  dotted  lines  leading  down  to 
the  barrel  from  B  when  C  is  screwed  into  the  bung-hole.    The 

hose  leading  to  the  tanks 
is  screwed  on  the  end  of 
the  pipe   at  A.    Thus, 
when  air  is  admitted  at 
i?  it  forces  the  oil  through 
the  slot  D  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pipe  and  out  at  A, 
At  Weehawken  there 
is   another    compression 
plant  consisting  of  two 
Westinghouse  air  pumps 
with  pipes  leading  down 
between   the   storage 
t racks  at  the  depot,    lliis 
air  is  used  for  car-clean- 
ing purposes,  and  serves 
with  three  men  to  clean 
about  eight  cars  a  day. 
The  nozzle  used  differs 
somewhat  from  those  il- 
lustrated by  the  M.  C.  B. 
committee,  in  that  tlie  man  in  charge  finds  that  an  opening 
in  the  box  directlv  downward  gives  better  results  thim  when 
it  has  a  forward  draft.    The  hood  over  the  nozzle  has  also  a 
slightly  greater  curvature.    It  is  also  found  that  a  straight 
slot  across  the  nozzle  gives  better  results  than  one  where  the 
current  of  air  is  interrupted  by  rivets  or  other  bracing  for  the 
flat  sides  of  the  nozzle. 

The  Worst  Railway  in  England  has  recently  formed  the 
subject  of  correspondence  in  our  dally  papers.  We  thought 
it  was  a  generally  admitted  fact,  quite  beyond  dispute,  that 
the  Southeastern  &  London,  Chatham  &  Dover  railways  easily 
took  the  prizes  for  dirt,  bad  stations,  rolling  stock,  unpunctu- 
ality  and  disgraceful  accommodation  generally.  However, 
some  give  the  Southeastern  Railway  the  first  place,  while 
others  consider  ''honors  equally  divided."  The  following 
are  some  pithy  views  on  one  or  both  of  these  shameful  sys- 
tems, expressed  by  correspondents : 

**  The  Southeastern  Railway  is  Uie  verv  worst  railway  in  the 
world.  Its  engines  are  asthmatic  ;  its  lamps  are  trimmed  by 
foolish  virgins ;  its  fares  are  excessive ;  its  carriages  let  in 
snow  in  winter  and  are  furnaces  in  summer.  Its  motto  is  un- 
punctuality  ;  its  principal  station  is  approached  through  the 
neck  of  a  bottle.  It  ruins  the  temper,  destroys  the  digestion 
and  enables  one  to  realize  the  horrors  of  Dante's  Inferno." 

*'  What  wonder,  then,  that  all  women  in  Kent  are  gray- 
haired,  and  all  the  men  bald  and  given  to  the  use  of  strong 
language?" 

*'  Of  course  the  Southeastern  Railway ;  but  its  faults  are 
mostly  those  of  sheer  '  cussedness.'  Some  time  ago  a  main 
line  train  was  40  minutes  late  at  Paddock  Wood  (I  think),  and 


in  answer  to  more  delay  and  playing  at  engines— the  South- 
eastern liailway's  favorite  game— I  was  told  by  the  inspector 
that  two  fish  wagons  had  got  into  the  middle  of  the  train  by 
mistake.    The  ticket  snippers  and  collectors,  upon  whom  the 
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management  wastes  thousands  a  year,  have  at  Cannon  Street 
such  wretched  lights  that  they  cannot  possibly  spot  the  right 
half  of  a  ticket,  and  the  next  day  there  are  ructions  !  At  Can- 
terbuiy  I  once  asked  a  porter  what  time  a  certain  train  was 
due  ;  his  answer  was,  '  So  and  so  ;  but  if  you  are  here  about 
40  minutes  late  you  will  be  in  plenty  of  time  ! '  Could  not  the 
London  &  Northwestern  Railway  spare  a  signal  boy  to  put  a 
lot  of  such  simple  matters  straight  ?  Or  would  the  system  of 
the  Havant  Line  to  Havline  work  better,  where  a  passenger 
puts  up  the  stopping  signal  and  buys  his  ticket  on  board  ? 
As  to  lights,  foot- warmers,  rickety  engines,  etc.  Bah  !  Yours 
miserably,  etc/* —Invention. 


Swiss  Railways.— In  Switzerland  the  use  of  metallic  ties 
has  advanced  more  rapidly  perhaps  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  ties  used  than  in  any  other  country,  if  we  trust  to  the 
figures  which  are  given  by  the  Schweizenische  Bauzeitung. 
The  following  is  the  proportion  for  five  main  lines—the  Cen- 
tral, Gothard.  North  Eastern,  JuraSimplon  and  the  Union. 
The  proportions  of  metallic  ties  and  of  wood  are  given,  as  well 
as  those  of  steel  and  iron  rails. 


MeUUic  ties 
Wooden  '*  . 
Steel  nils 
Iron    '*     ... 


Cen- 

Goth- 

trml. 

ard. 

QO.l 

57.7 

87.9 

42.3 

65.9 

95.1 

84.1 

4.9 

Norih- 
Eaetern 


On  secondary  lines  fewer  metallic  ties  are  found.  Never- 
theless, some  of  them  use  them,  and  certain  lines  are  equipped 
exclusively  with  them.  Among  others  are  sevei^l  rack  Imes 
such  as  the  narrow  gauge  lines  of  Appenzell,  the  one  f  romNeu- 
f chatel  to  Boudry,  and  the  electric  road  from  Sissach  to  Gelter- 
kinden,  etc. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  increase  in  speed  and  the 
weight  of  the  engines  has  led  to  the  use  of  heavier  rails,  so  that 
the  St  Gothard,  laying  rails  of  101.0, 99.8  and  95.6  lbs.  per  yard, 
running  over  distances  of  27,  26  and  lOi  miles,  where  the 
JuraSimplon  Railway  has  91.1  lbs.  per  yard  rails  for  a  distance 
of  51i  miles. 

At  the  end  of  189^  there  were  2,222  miles  of  railway  of  all 
kinds  in  Switzerland,  of  which  1,640  miles  were  main  lines 
operated  by  the  Swiss  companies,  89f  miles  were  main  lines 
operated  b^  foreign  companies,  such  as  the  Baden,  Alsace,  Lor- 
raine, Pans,  Lyons  &  Mediterranean,  and  the  Mediterranean 
of  Italy,  and  the  Eastern  State  Railway  ;  186  miles  of  second- 
ary lines  of  standard  gauge  ;  184  miles  of  narrowrgauge  lines  ; 
98  miles  of  mixed  railwavs  using  both  adhesion  and  the  rack  ; 
4  miles  electric  lines ;  49  entirely  rack  lines ;  26  miles  tram- 
ways, and  9  miles  of  cable  lines. 

Coal  in  Mexico.— In  discussing  the  matter  of  compound 
locomotives  it  is  frequently  stated  that  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  they  would  show  a  remarkable  saving  and  be  very 
advantageous  to  use  in  cases  where  coal  is  expensive,  as  in 
Mexico,  where  the  road  runs  from  $16  to  $18  a  ton.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  it  has  seemed  strange  to  some  of  our  readers  that 
our  monthly  locomotive  reports  of  coal  consumption  give  the 
cost  of  coal  on  the  Mexico  Central  Railway  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $4.25.  in  order  to  explain  this  discrepancy,  we  ad- 
dressed a  communication  to  Mr.  Johnstone,  the  Superintendent 
of  Motive  Power,  asking  for  an  explanation,  and  adding  that 
the  only  way  which  suggested  itself  to  us  was  that  the  coal 
was  bought  in  the  United  States,  imported  into  Mexico  free  of 
duty,  and  that  the  railroad  chargea  themselves  nothing  for 
transportation.  In  reply  to  our  inquirv,  we  have  receiv^  the 
following  communication  from  Mr.  Johnstone  : 

'*  The  discrepancy  in  the  value  of  coal  between  our  monthly 
statement  and  the  actual  cost  of  coal  in  Mexico  is  accounted 
for  just  as  you  have  supposed.  We  buy  this  coal  under  con- 
tract in  large  quantities  in  the  United  States :  it  is  delivered 
either  at  El  Paso  or  at  Tampico  for  about  $4.50  per  ton  Ameri- 
can money  ;  but  this  same  coal,  when  it  is  hauled  to  points 
near  Mexico  City  and  consumed  by  the  compound  engines  on 
the  mountainous  section  of  this  road,  actually  costs  the  com- 
pany from  $16  to  $18  Mexican  currency.  As  you  say,  the 
company  makes  no  charge  for  the  haul,  and,  while  our  official 
performance  sheets  are  made  out  in  Mexican  currency,  they 
are  reduced  back  to  American  money  for  the  small  exchange 
sheets,  a  copy  of  which  I  send  you.  'It  is  rather  unsatisfactory 
to  make  out  these  exchange  sheets  in  American  money,  as  the 
rate  of  exchange  varies  from  day  to  day  ;  and,  while  we  pay 
our  men  in  Mexican  money  the  same  rate  per  kilometer  run 


month  after  month,  in  reducing  to  Atnerican  money  the  rate 
changes,  due  to  the  difference  in  exchange.  I  am  thinking 
seriously  of  sugsestine  to  the  management  that  we  make  out 
these  exchange  sheets  in  Mexican  currency  and  in  kilometers.  '* 

The  ibrricultural  Machinery  in  Southern  Russia.— Recent 
British  Foreign  Office  reports  contain  some  interesting  and 
valuable  information  on  this  subject,  which  bears  upon  the 
American  and  English  exports  to  Southern  Russia.  Last  year 
at  Taganrog  the  trade  in  agricultural  machinery,  owing  to  the 
abundant  harvest,  was  extremely  satisfactory.  In  some  cases 
the  demand  exceeded  the  supply,  and  most  of  the  stores  sold 
their  stocks  before  the  end  oi  the  season.  As  usual,  the  en- 
gines and  steam  threshers  were  English,  the  increase  of  the 
sales  beinff  large.  Binders  and  reapers  came  from  America, 
as  did  half  the  drills.  The  other  half  were  of  Russian  make. 
A  large  number  of  Russian  mowers  were  used  for  cutting  hay, 
being  well  suited  for  the  purpose,  with  the  result  of  diminish- 
ing the  American  import.  The  trade  in  plows  was  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  year,  the  larger  amount  sold  being  of  Rus- 
sian manufacture.  The  district  of  Berdiansk  is  studded  with 
small  engineering  works  engaged  chiefly  in  the  manufacture 
of  agricultural  machines  ana  implements,  most  of  them  hav- 
ing their  own  foundries.  These  have  all  sprung  up  wi^in  the 
last  eight  or  ten  years,  and  this  branch  of  industry  is  advanc- 
ing with  rapid  strides.  At  the  town  of  Berdiansk  there  is  the 
largest  reaper  manufactory  in  Europe,  capable  of  turning  out 
8,000  machines  annually.  The  bulk  of  the  pig  used  is  Rus- 
sian, as  also  a  great  part  of  the  bar  iron.  Most  or  the  steel  and 
other  materials  are  imported  from  England,  America  and  Ger- 
many. One  well-known  American  house  Ims  entered  into  con- 
tracts to  supply  a  considerable  amount  of  knives  and  other 
parts  of  reapers  for  the  1894  season.  The  reapers  made  here 
are  of  a  type  speciallv  adapted  to  the  country,  and  not  found 
elsewhere.  Their  prices,  $75  to  $85,  brin^  them  within  the 
reach  of  the  small  agriculturist ;  the  simplicity  of  their  con- 
struction adapts  them  to  the  wants  of  farmers,  and  at  the 
same  time  brings  them  within  the  power  of  the  light  Russian 
horses.  They  are  durable,  and  get  through  more  work  than 
the  heavier  and  more  complicated  English  and  American  ma- 
chines. That  they  are  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  coun- 
try is  evident  by  the  yearly  output,  which  within  a  short  time 
has  increased  from  a  few  hundreds  to  20,000,  while  the  import 
of  American  and  English  reapers  decreases.  The  manufac- 
turers are  continually  adding  to  their  plant ;  but  the  best 
makers  have  never  yet  been  able  to  meet  the  continually  in- 
creasing demand.  Tliey  started  originally  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  local  agriculturists,  but  as  their  machines  became  more 
known,  orders  came  from  all  parts  of  Asiatic  and  European 
Russia.  They  are  exported  to  Bulgaria  and  Roumania,  and 
sent  nearly  all  round  the  world  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  Siberia. 
Nearly  all  the  machine  factories  in  the  district  of  Berdiansk 
are  enclosed  in  a  circle  of  70  miles  radius  from  that  town.  In 
addition  to  the  foregoing  factories  and  works,  nearly  every 
village  in  this  district  has  Its  small  makers  of  farmers'  wagons 
and  plows.  Although  the  work  is  turned  out  in  a  primitive 
fashion  in  small  workshops,  with  the  simplest  of  blacksmiths', 
joiners'  and  wheelwrights'  tools,  it  is  of  very  good  quality. 


Tests  of  Machine  Guns.— The  tests  of  the  machine  guns  at 
the  Washin^n  Navy  Yard  recently  were  marred  to  a  great 
extent  by  aefective  ammunition.  Because  of  the  failure  of 
the  cartridges  to  explode  properly,  the  Driggs  Ordnance 
Company  was  compelled  to  withdraw  its  Accles  eun  from 
the  competition  until  it  could  obtain  better  ammunition.  The 
smokeless  powder  used  in  the  cartridges  for  the  Accles  gun 
is  of  the  nitro-glycerine  character  and  the  primers  used 
were  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  explode  it.  The  Maxim- 
Nordenfeldt  cartridge,  especially  prepared  for  the  Maxim- 
Nordenfeldt  gun,  seemingly  failed  to  work  properly,  a  portion 
of  its  head  and  base  being  pulled  off  after  it  had  been  fired, 
leaving  the  remainder  of  the  base  in  to  be  telescoped  by  the 
next  cartridge  inserted  into  the  barrel.  In  consequence,  the 
results  that  should  have  been  obtained  from  this  gua  were  not 
gotten.  The  board  which  is  conducting  the  tests  consists  of 
Commander  Charles  Sperry,  Chairman ;  Professor  Philip  R. 
Alger  and  Ensign  Albert  C.  Dieffenbach.  The  competition 
was  inaugurated  with  the  test  of  the  Maxim  gun,  which,  after 
it  had  undergone  an  examination,  was  fired  100  rounds  to  de- 
termine its  general  action,  this  being  followed  by  another  100 
rounds  flrea  for  rapidity,  the  time  being  10  seconds.  The  gun 
was  then  clamped,  and,  startins  with  tiie  gym  empty,  another 
100-round  trial  was  fired,  time  oeing  16  seconds  ;  200  rounds 
were  next  fired  in  25^  seconds  ;  300  rounds  in  40  seconds,  and 
a  full  charger  of  20  rounds  in  6  seconds. 

An  army  target  was  then  placed  inside  the  butt  at  a  distance 
of  25  yards  ana  40  rounds  fired.  In  this  last  trial  a  stoppage 
was  noted,  but  the  rounds  completed  to  find  the  dispersion. 
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It  was  caused  by  .the  pulling  oET  of  the  head  of  a  case  and  leav- 
ing the  fiODt  pan  of  the  case  In  tlie  chamber.  Tltis  caused 
the  next  cartridge  to  telescope  the  part  left  in  the  chambei, 
but  the  mechanism  was  cleaned  by  removing  the  lock.  The 
time  consumed  in  firing  SO  rounds  was  9A  seconds.  The  gun 
was  undamped  and  tne  test  repeated,  toe  40  rounds  being 
fired  in  l&A  seconds.  AjioUier  part  at  the  programme  was 
clamping  the  gun  and  firing  for  i  minute,  the  number  of 
rounds  fired  in  that  time  being  127.  The  gun  was  unfastened, 
and  232  rounds  fired  In  firing  100  rounds  deliberately,  every 
fifth  cartridge  being  a  dummy,  to  test  the  effect  ot  a  miss  fire 
upon  the  action,  the  eun  worked  all  right,  but  instead  of  the 
machine  firing  the  dummy  It  required  to  be  fired  by  liand. 
Supposing  that  in  service  a  lock  (night  l)e disabled  orexiractor 
or  firing  pin  broken,  those  parts  were  taken  out.  though  in 
good  condition,  and  replaced  by  others  to  test  time  required  to 
do  BO,  It  took  16^  seconds  to  do  tills.  The  Maxim  gun  was 
then  laid  aside  to  be  further  tested  at  Indian  Head,  and  the 
board  proceeded  to  examine  the  mechanism  of  the  Gatllng 

fun.  This  gun  was  put  upon  the  stand  on  Monday.  WhUe 
ring  the  third  plate  ft  became  jammed,  but  was  quickly  reme- 
died. In  firing  100  rounds  more  rapidly,  the  Slst  shot  jammed 
as  l»fore.  The  gun  was  clamped  and  100  rounds  fired  In 
10^  seconds.    Ajiotbcr  jam  occurred  while  firing  200  rounds, 
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The  following  programme  was  then  carried  out  up  to  noon : 
Firing  Into  butt  for  rapidity,  with  the  gun  clamped  and  gua  - 
empty  to  Iwgin  with.  This  firing  was  done  in  charges  of  100 
rounds,  300  rounds,  800  rounds  and  a  full  charge  of  25  rounds. 
In  spite  of  the  several  delays  occasioned  by  the  bad  ammuni- 
tion, the  best  record  so  far  was  made  when  shooting  at  the  tar- 
gets. An  array  target,  S  ft.  ><  3  ft.,  at  a  distance  of  26  yards, 
was  fired  at  In  charges  of  40  rounds,  60  rounds  and  100  rounds. 
The  crew  was  firing  at  the  target  as  above,  with  the  gun  un- 
faslenod,  when  the  Ix>nrd  took  recess  for  dinner.  An  exami- 
nation of  some  of  the  cartridges  showed  tliat  the  heads  had 
pulled  off,  and  in  several  instances  holes  jV  t°'  wide  and  I  In. 
lung  had  been  torn  in  the  side  ot  the  sheila.— jlrmy  and  Nans 
Journal. 

A  NEW  999. 

PBOBABLy  there  was  nothing  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition  last 
summer  which  so  thrilled  the  hearts  of  the  masculine  portions 
of  the  rising,  and  some  of  the  risen,  generations  as  tiie  cele- 
brated locomotive  009  did.  That  it  left  a  permanent  Impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  at  least  one  boy  is  shown  by  our  Illustra- 
tion of  his  attempt  to  imitate  this  celebratea  locomotive. 
Probably  there  are  few  of  our  grown-up  readers  who  wltl  not 
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which  was  accomplished  in  35  [^  seconds.  While  firing  800 
rounds  a  cartridge  dropped  otf  each  plate,  and  two  Jams  oc- 
curre<l.  The  time  was  1  minute  iZfii  seconds.  AnoOier  jam 
took  place  in  firing  a  cliaige  of  30  rounds.  The  crank  was 
shlpoetl  to  the  rear,  and  the  40  rounds  fired  with  another  jam. 
resulting  In  a  flattened  cartridge.  Another  jam  occurred  on 
firing  80  rounds,  and  four  more  In  firing  100  rounds.  The 
crank  was'rcmove<t  to  the  side,  and  the  gun  undamped,  and 
with  an  addition  of  another  man  to  the  crow,  40  rounds  were 
fired  all  right  In  5,',  seconds.  Eighty  rounds  were  fired  In 
9i''g  seconds,  and  100  rounds  In  15  seconds,  including  a  stop- 
page of  the  feed  for  lA  seconds.  The  crank  was  again 
changed,  and  40  rounds  fired  in  TA  seconds  ;  80  rounds  in 
9t*o  seconds.  Another  jam  occurred  while  firing  100  rounds. 
The  time  consumed  was  over  SO  second?. 
The  Accles  gun,  controlled  by  the  Drlggs  Ordnance  Com- 

O.  was  brought  from  the  pattern  shop  and  100  rounds  were 
to  teat  the  action  of  ilsmechanism.  The  gun  was  manipu- 
lated by  a  crew  from  the  yard.  The  shots  went  well  for 
awhile,  but  it  was  soon  noticed  that  defective  ammunition  was 
causing  several  stoppages.  When  100  rounds  were  l>eing  fireti 
to  test  the  rapidity  a  couple  of  cartridge  heads  pulled  ou. 


sympathize  with  him  and  his  evident  earnestness  and  assump- 
tion that  he  is  engaged  In  serious  business.  He  has  apparently 
robbed  the  baby  carriage  of  its  wheels,  the  kitchen  range  of 
lis  boiler,  tlie  drain  of  a  sewer  pipe,  and  appropriated  a  soap 
box  for  the  seat  in  the  cab,  and  of  these  be  has  created  another 
9UD.  It  is  true  that  tlie  original  machine  will  go  and  the  new 
one  won't ;  but  what  of  that  ?  Our  yonng  mechanical  genius 
lias  the  capacity  which  such  old  coveys  as  you  and  I,  dear 
reader,  have  lost  long  ago— he  "  can  make  believe  a  great 
deal."  His  imaginary  run  with  his  locomotive  is  a  much  more 
real  thing  to  him  Uian  any  actual  journey  could  bo  to  us  old 
and  jaded  reprobates,  on  whom  the  sun  iiines  each  year  with 
diminished  splendor,  and  to  whom  the  past  always  hasa  fiavor 
of  dust  and  ashes,  and  who  are  unable  to  contemplate  the  fu- 
ture without  apprehension.  The  run  which  our  young  hero  In 
imagination  has  before  him  lias  no  curves  nor  grades  1  he  ex- 
.pects  his  engine  will  always  have  steam  enough,  and  does  not 
anticipate  anv  collisions  i^r  derailments.  May  his  Illusion  last 
as  long  as  possible. 

In  our  refiective  mood  we  forgot  to  say  that  the  young  me- 
chanical engineer  who  was  the  author  of  the  new  99fi  Is  Heiuy 
Husa,  Jr.,  of  Mount  Vernon,  N.  V. 
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Ik  our  Issue  for  Slav  we  published  a  description  of  the  boil- 
ers and  feed  pumps  ot  the  United  States  battle^lp  T^tai,  and 
now  present  a  set  of  en^vlogs  lUustratlnE  the  propellmg  en- 
glDM  which  are  used.  These  engines  are  lights  and  lefts,  and 
are  placed  In  water-tlFht  compartments  separated  bv  a  fore- 
and-aft  bulkhead,  this  being  the  only  fore-and-aft  bulichead  in 
the  vessel,  aa  we  have  alreadj  eiplained  In  our  Issue  (or  March. 
The  water-tight  compartments  here  run  longitudinally  through 
the  length  orthe  boiler  and  engine  auace,  or  a  distance  equiva- 
lent to  the  length  of  the  armor  pbte.  Aft  and  forward  of 
these  polnU  the  vessel  is  divided  by  trausveTSe  bulkheads 


that  a  balanclne  cylinder  with  piston,  as  shown  in  tl- 

engravlng,  was  placed  over  the  steam  chest  to  carry  the  weight 
of  the  valve  and  the  reciprocating  parts.  This  la  a  simple  cyl- 
inder IS  In.  in  diameter,  with  a  piston  moving  therein,  the 


chest.  The  Stephenson  link  motion,  with  double  bar  iluks,  is 
used  for  driving  all  of  the  valves.  Only  one  valve  Is  used  for 
each  cylinder 
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The  engines  ate  of  ihe  vertical  Inverted  cylinder,  direct-act- 
ing, triple-expansion  tvpe.  The  iklgh-pressure  cylinders  are 
86  In.  In  diameter,  the  intermediate,  Gl  in.,  and  tlte  low-press- 
ure, 78  in.. all  having  a  common  stroke  of  3Sln.  The  collec- 
tive indicated  H.P.  of  the  propelling,  air  pump  and  circulating 
engines  is  placed  at  about  8,600,  when  the  main  eoglaes  are 
making  133  revolutions  per  minute. 

A  reierence  to  our  eigravlng,  giving  a  longitudinal  section 
through  the  engines,  shows  that  all  the  cylmdcm  are  steam 
Jacketed.  They  are  so  placed  that  the  hi gh- pressure  cylinder 
of  eMh  engine  fs  forward  and  the  low-pressure  cylinder  Is  aft. 
Piston  valves  are  used  for  the  main  halves  of  the  high-pressure 
and  tlie  latennedlale  cylinders,  while  a  double-ported  balanced 
slide  valve  Is  used  for  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  details  of 
these  valves  being  given  In  separate  engravings.    It  was  found 


cast  steel  supported  on  steel  keelson  plates  built  in  the  vessel. 
The  crank  shafts  are  hollow,  and  are  made  In  Interchange- 
able sections,  open-hearth  steel  being  used  for  all  of  the  re- 
ciprocating and  working  parts,  such  aa  shafts,  piston-rods  and 
connecting -rods. 

The  cylinders  are  made  from  a  high  auallty  of  cast  Iron,  and 
have  a  working  lining  of  cast  steel  which  Is  shown  on  the 
engraving.  The  valve  chests  with  the  steam  porta  and  pas- 
sages, the  bottom  heads,  and  various  brackets  to  which  the 
cylinder  supporla  and  gears  are  attached,  are  cast  solid  with 
tue  cyUndeiH  themselves,  great  care  being,  taken  that  the  ex- 
haust ports  were  smoothly  cored  and  the  walls  of  the  passages 
strongly  stayed  with  ribs.  The  cylinders  arc  secured  togetJier 
by  two  steel  braces  2|  In.  In  diameter  secured  to  flanges  cast 
in  the  proper  position.    The  cylinder  heads  of  the  blgu. press- 
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ure  cylinders  are  cast  with  double  walls  and  the  aheWa  are  1^ 
ID.  thick.  They  are  placed  and  bored  for  the  reception  o(  the 
Cflinder  llniogs,  the  valre-chest  caainga  beiag  also  bored  to 
a  diameUr  of  16  In.  for  the  rcceptloD  of  tlie  platOD  valvea. 

The  bottom  Indicator  pipe  ia  fitted  with  a  brass  buBhing 
which  extends  through  the  cylinder  lining  and  casing.  The 
latccmedlate  and  low-pressure  cylinders  are  constructed  in 
practically  the  same  way,  the  thlckneaa  of  the  ahell  being  the 
same  for  all  three  cylinders.  The  principal  difference  in  them 
being  that,  in  the  bottom  head  o(  the  low-preasure  cylinder 
there  is  a  man-hole  IS  In.  in  diameter,  which  la  Qtted  with  a 
caat-lrott  cover  which  la  also  cast  double  and  well  sttenalJiened 
with  ribs. 

The  cylinder  linings,  to  which  reference  lias  already  been 
made,  are  made  of  cast  steel  carefully  turned  to  fit  Uie  cylinder 
casings  and  guide  ribs.  They  have  inward  Ganges  at  the  bot- 
tom and  are  secured  by  countersunk,  slotted,  cheese  headed, 
Muntz-metal  screws  tapped  into  the  cylinder  Sheila.  The  joint 
at  the  upper  end  of  each  lercr  Is  made  tight  with  a  collar  for 
expansion  pipe,  and  a  ring  of  round  copper  {  in.  in  diameter 
forced  Into  the  packing  space.  This  copper  ring  Is  held  in 
position  by  a  wrougbHron  ring  1  in.  wide  and  i  in.  thick, 
secured  to  the  cylinder  liner  by  i  In.  wtought-Iron  square- 
headed  tup  bolts.  These  lineiBarebor^d  to  tbecylinderdiame- 
ters— namely,  38  In.,  51  in.  and  78  in.— after  being  placed  In 
position,  and  hove  a  uniform  thickness  of  H  in.  for  all  the 
cylinders.  Care  was  taken  to  bore  these  while  the  cylinder 
were  In  &  vertical  position,  so  as  to  preventall  springing  due  to 
the  weight  of  the  metal,  so  the  boring  was  done  In  the  working 
position  of  the  cylinders.    The  linings  are  so  counlerborcd  at 


the  bottom  that  the  working  bores  have  a  length  of  44^  In. 
The  cr'indcr  beads  ore  of  the  same  quality  of  cast  Iron  as  the 
cylinders  themselves,  and  are  cast  with  double  walla  except  at 


e  well  stlQened  by  ribs  ot  the  same 
thickneu  as  the  walls  themselves,  which  Is  1  in.,  and  each  head 
is  provided  with  a  IS-ln.  man-hole. 
The  steam  jacket  dndns  aie  fitted  with  an  internal  pipe  lead- 


In^  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  heads,  and  each  head  is  secured 
to  its  cylinder  byfortyl^  in.  steel  studs.  The  man-hole  covers 
for  the  cylinder-beads  arc  of  cast  steel,  made  of  a  diah  form-,  so 
as  to  clear  the  piston-rod  nuts,  and  arc  securitd  by  J-ln.  sleel 
studs.  The  cylinders  are  steam  jacketed  on  the  top,  sides  and 
bottoms,  the  space  left  about  the  working  linings  for  the  steam 
jackets  being  not  less  tliau  1  In.  in  depth  at  any  point.  The 
steam  for  the  jackets  is  taken  from  Ine  main  steam  pipe  in 
each  engine  room  on  the  boiler  side  of  the  engine  stop  valve 
by  a  3-in.  pipe.  From  this  pipe  a  1-in  branch  leads  to  the 
high-pressure  cylinder-head  jacket,  which  drains  through  a 
l-iD.  pipe  leading  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  head,  and  con- 
nects with  the  upper  part  of  the  bartel  jacket.  A  l^-In.  branch 
with  a  l^In.  adjustaMe  spring  reducing  valve,  adapted  to 
pressure  of  from  20  lbs.  to  100  Iba.,  leads  to  the  Intermediate 

Sressuro  cylinder-head  jacket,  and  another  with  a  Bimilar  re- 
ucing  valve,  ranging  from  0  lbs.  to  50  lbs.,  leads  to  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder -Lead  Jacket.  Each  branch  pipe  is  further 
provided  with  a  stop  valve  close  tu  the  Jacket  Itself.  Safety 
valves  li  in,  in  diameter  are  placed  on  the  intermediate  and 
low-pressure  jaclcets,  and  are  of  the  some  design  as  the  receiver 
safety  valves.  These  receiver  safety  valves,  which  are  placed 
on  the  IntcrmcdlBte  and  low-pressure  receivers,  are  3  In.  in 
diameter,  and  are  loaded  from  80  lbs.  to  35  lbs.  respectively 
for  the  Intermediate  and  low-preasure  receivers. 

Tlic  valve  chests  of  each  high  and  intermediate  cylinder  is 
fitted  with  a  piston  vnlre  similar  In  design  to  tbc  intermediate 
valve,  a  detail  of  which  is  shown.  There  are  openinga  at  the 
top  of  the  high  and  Intermediate  chests  for  inserting  and  re- 
moving the  valves,  and  the  cheats  are  accurately  bored  to  the 
same  diameter  as  these.  The  low-pressure  valve  cbe«t,  which 
contains  a  double-ported  slide  vnlve,  baa  sn  opening  ontbeside 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  this  valve.  The  intermediate  and 
low-preasure  valve  chests  also  have.  In  addition  to  the  safety 
valve  on  the  receivers,  3  in.  adjustable  spring  safety  valves, 
which  are  loaded  to  60  lbs.  and  26  lbs.  respectively. 

The  design  of  the  high-pressure  and  intermediate  valvoa  is 
shown  by  the  engraving  ol  the  intermediate  valve.  They  are 
made  of  cast  iron  as  hard  as  can  be  properly  worked  and  fitted 
accurately  in  the  valve  cadngs,  no  packing  rings  being  used. 
The  metal  of  their  walls  Is  j  In.  thick.  Sach  valve  consists  of 
two  hollow  pistons  and  a  distance  piece  which  has  two  flaugcs 
for  securing  the  pistons  the  proper  distance  apart.  Each  dis- 
tance piece  baa  six  rltis  i  in.  thick.  The  valves  are  accurately 
turned  to  fit  the  valve  chest  cases  to  a  diameter  of  15  in.  and 
21  in.  resmcllvely  for  the  high-pressure  and  intermediate  cyl- 
Inders.  There  are  five  semicircular  grooves  on  the  surface  of 
the  valves  at  each  end  i  in.  deep  for  water  packing.  Then 
are  also  two  lugs  on  the  upper  portion  of  Che  valve  bored  with 
1-in.  holes  for  convenience  in  handling.  The  two  parta  of 
each  valve  are  separated  when  In  place  on  their  vertical  stem 
by  cast-iron  distance  pieces  which  are  of  auch  length  as  to 
make  the  steam  lead  and  lap  as  follows  ;  High-pressure  steam 
lead,  top.  i  in.  ;  bottom,  it  hi.  ;  high-pressure  steam  lap,  top, 
si  in.  ;  bottom,  3^  In.  The  steam  lead  of  the  intermediate 
cylinder  is  i  in.  at  the  top  ,and  \i  at  the  bottom  ;  the  steam 
lap  of  the  same  cylinders  b  2i  In.  at  the  top  and  S^  in.  at  the 
bottom. 

The  area  of  opening  o(  the  intermediate  valves  is  calculated 
at  SOS  sq.  in. ,  which  leaves  an  opening  of  Si  in.  at  the  top  and 
8^,  in.  ^r  the  bottom.  When  the  engine  Is  running  at  138 
revolutions  per  minute  the  flow  of  steam  through  the  opening 
ot  the  intermediate  cylinder  la  133.7  ft.  per  second,  with  an 
exhaust  speed  of  94,18  ft.  Aji  examination  of  the  drawings 
and  valves  of  this  Intermediate  cylinder  will  show,  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Bteam  passages  is  of  a  somewhat  complicated 
nature,  but  by  referring  the  various  sections  to  the  points  In 
which  they  are  taken  a  clear  understanding  of  the  movement 
and  distribution  of  the  steam  will  be  readily  attained. 

The  drawing  ot  the  high-pressure  valve,  which  Is  not  repro- 
duced here  on  account  o?i(s  being  exactly  similar  in  design  to 
tte  intermediate  valve,  shows  that  the  area  of  the  openings  is 
calculated  at  144  sq.  In.,  which  leaves  an  opening  o!  Si  lu.  at 
the  top  and  3A  in.  for  the  bottom  of  the  valve,  the  same  as  in 
the  Intermediate  cylinder.  When  the  engine  Is  running  at 
standard  speed  aa  before  the  Sow  of  steam  through  the  open- 
ings of  the  high-pressure  valve  is  93.9  ft.  per  second,  while  the 
exhaust  is  67  ft.  per  second.  The  calculations  for  the  low. 
pressure  valve  give  an  area  of  374  sq.  in,,  with  an  opening  of 
5i  In.  at  the  top  and  5^  In.  at  the  bottom.  With  the  engine 
at  nominal  speed  the  flow  ol  steam  Is  Idtj  ft.  per  second,  wlille 
the  rate  of  flow  of  the  exhaust  is  105.8  ft,  per  second. 

The  engraving,  showing  a  vertical  section  through  the  Inter- 
mediate steam-chest,  with  a  valve  Inthecentral  position,  can  be 
used  to  Illustrate  the  action  of  the  steam.  Taking  the  cross 
section  of  the  valve  that  Is  shown  immediately  below  the  ver- 
tical section  of  chest,  and  which  Is  taken  on  the  line  A  B.    It 
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the  T»lv«  moves  down  the  passage  Z,  whicb  la  In  communlca- 
Uoa  with  the  top  of  the  valve,  opens  into  the  passage  7  at  the 
•ame  time  that  the  top  end  of  the  valve  openi  the  paisage  X, 
thus  giving  a  double-ported  opening  into  the  steain  pasaagea 
to  the  cjlinder.  The  valve  being  made  line  and  line  on  tbe 
Inside,  the  moment  it  paaaea  the  central  line  on  its  downward 
Btr^e  Uke  paasage  Ua  opened  to  the  exhaust  direct,  and  the 

ruage  V  Is  also  open  by  way  of  the  port  IT,  which  Is  shown 
dotted  line.  Thia  valve  is  so  sminged  that  the  three  steam 
porta  have  an  area  of  50  aq.  in.  each,  giving  a  total  ol  ISO  sq. 
Id.  The  three  exhaust  ports  have  an  area  of  IS.G  sq.  In.  each, 
giving  a  total  of  6G.G  sq.  !□.    The  alze  and  thickneesea  of  metal 


pansion  ring  bdng  bolted  to  the  relief  ring  and  flange  of  the 
interior  aleeve.  Tne  relief  ring  is  held  agamat  the  hack  of  tbe 
_.,__  t ... 1_   ,iagp|„i  round  ateel  spring  fitted 


round  aleel,  the  tension  being  r^ulated  by  wrought- 

screwspasslng  through  compoaltion  taps  screwed  mlo 

the  sleeves,    llie  outside  of  the  opening  Is  covered  with  a 


10  as  to  make  a  smooth  finish.  A  a 


opening  tor  the  exhaust 
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of  the  valvee  in  cross  section  Is  given  on  the  large  detailed 
sketch  of  the  valve  of  section  on  OD.  The  low-pressure  slide 
valve  is  double  ported  as  bUowq.  and  U  made  of  cast  Iron  thor- 
oughly strengthened  by  ribs.  There  is  a  paasage  through  the 
valves,  BO  that  the  exhaust  steam  may  be  used  to  cushion  tbe 
pistons  and  give  a  quick  port  opening  at  the  commencement 
of  the  stroke.    The  face  and  back  of  each  valve  la  carefully 


finished  to 

back  of  each  valve.  The  dimensions  oi  the  valve  are  such 
that  the  steam  lead  at  the  top  Is  J  in.  and  ^  In.  at  the  bottom. 
The  steam  lap  at  the  top  la  3^  in.  and  2J^  In.  at  tlie  bottom. 


and  a  farlple  opening  for 
ateam  admi    '         " 

". "       .      Ing  f 
steam  sdmlsalon  is  ac- 


end  of  the  valve  through 
the  Allen  port  and 
through  the  central  part 
which  Is  cored  out  next 
the  exhaust  passage,  and 
to  which  admission  is 
gained  from  the  side  of 
the  valve,  as  shown  on 
the  cross  section.  The 
method  by  which  the 
double  ported  opening 
Is  obtained  for  the  ex- 
haust Is  clearly  shown 
on  the  engraving.  The 
Inside  lap  of  the  slide 
valve  Is  placed  at  II  In. 
At  the  same  time,  tnere 
Is  a  negative  lap  of  |  in. 
of  the  Allen  port,  allow- 
ing steam  to  pass  from 
one  end  of  the  cylinder 
over  to  the  other  before 
the  exhaust  opens.  The 
valve  stems  are  of  forged 
Steel  4  In.  In  diameter  at 
the  atufflng- boxes,  re- 
duced to  S  in.  at  the 
valves,  the  lower  end  of 
the  stem  being  provided 
with  a  club  end  fitted 
with  composition  hush- 
ing and  cap  and  bolts. 

The  indicator  cards 
which  we  publish  show 
very  clearly  the  action 
of  the  engine  and  the 
varlatlona  in  the  back 
pressures  due  to  the  in- 
creased opening  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder. 
The  two  aeta  of  dia- 
grams shown  are  from 
the  top  ends  and  tlte 
bottom  ends  of  the  re- 
apectlve  cylinders,  as 
marked.  Tlie  combina- 
tion card  la  taken  from 
the  starboard  engines 
and  really  explalu  it- 
self. The  top  cards  are 
taken  from  all  the  cvlin- 
ders,  with  a  uniform 
cut-off  of  27}  In.,  and 
give  the  followinu  te- 
aulla  :  The  mean  effect- 
ive preasure  In  the  Idgh- pressure  cylinder  was  S3. 01  lbs.  ;  that 
in  the  lotermedlatc  cylinder  was  8S.50  Iba.  ;  that  In  the  low- 
preeaure  cylinder  was  16.80  Iba.  This  was  when  the  engine 
was  running  at  90  revolutions  per  minute.  The  resultant  in- 
dicated H.P.  was  478.52  for  the  high-pressure,  606.58  for  the 


intermediate  pressure  and  711.54  for  tbe  low-pressure,  giving 
a  total  Indicated  H.P.  top  and  bottomof  3.591.49.  Thlsvariea 
somewhat  from  what  was  the  total  of  the  Indicated  H.P.  just 


the  bottom  ends  of  the  cylinders.  Doubling  this 
II-I-.  HH  given  we  get  7,183  H.P.  for  the  toUl  indicated  H.P. 
of  the  two  propelling  englnce. 
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Kach  end  of  each  main  cylinder  Ib  provided  with  a  cjltaider 


cylinder  4  In.,  the  load  being  pl&cod  at  1611  lbs.  for  ibe  high 
pr«t*ure,  80  lbs.  for  the  fntermediate  and  90  Ibe.  for  the  low 
preaeara.  Each  cjllnder  la  alao  fitted  for  li-in.  drain  cocks. 
All  of  the  drain  oocka  of  each  engine  dlacharge  Into  a  pipe 
leading  from  the  fieah  water  side  of  tlie  oondenser  with  a 


open  to  the  bilge  dtBcharge  when  the  drain  to  Hifi  condenser  Is 
'  cfbaed,  but  It  will  prevent  air  from  entering  the  condenser  at 
any  time.  The  stop  and  throttle  Tslve  of  the  engine  are  In 
one  casing,  the  former  being  Hi  in,  in  diameter.  The  com- 
position of  the  casing,  as  prescribed  bv  the  ■i>eclflcat]ons.  Is  87 
per  cent,  copper,  6  per  cent,  tin  and  B  per  cent.  zinc.  The 
caabig  of  the  Intermediate  valve  Is  provided  with  a  starting 


white-metal  wedge-shaped  rings  and  three  or  more  tuns  of 
Tuck's  packing. 

The  conoectdngrods  with  their  caps  and  bolts  are  of  forged 
steel  finished  all  over.  They  are  78  in,  long  between  centOTS, 
and  are  turned  7  In.  In  diameter  at  the  small  and  7i  in.  at  the 
large  end.  There  Is  a  central  8-ln.  hole  extending  from  end  to 
end.  The  cross-hesd  end  Is  forked  to  span  the  crots-head, 
each  of  these  forked  ends  being  6^  In.  thick,  faced  on  each 
side  and  fitted  with  caps  bored  to  a  diameter  of  94  in.  for  the 
biasses.  These  cape  are  81  In.  thick  at  the  crown,  the  bolts 
being  8  In.  in  dlametei  over  the  threads,  reduced  to  3}1  in. 
diameter  for  a  space  of  Bi  In.  near  the  head  and  nut.  The  nuts 
are  of  forged  eteel,  each  having  a  collar  reoesaed  Into  the  cap 
and  secured  by  a  set  screw  and  split  pin  at  the  csids  of  the  cap 
bolts.  At  the  crank-pin  end  each  connecting-rod  Is  Increased 
In  thickneaa  to  ISi  in.,  and  Is  bored  to  181  In.  In  diameter  for 
the  brassee.    The  caps  are  H  In.  thick  at  the  crown,  each  con- 
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valve,  the  seat  and  valve  being  of  composition  metal,  while  the 
chest  and  cover  Is  of  cast  lion. 

The  piston-rod  Btufflng'boxesareof  cast  iron,  the  high  press- 
ure being  csst  with  the  cflloder  casing  and  the  Intermediate 
and  low-pressure  one  sepaiate.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
.  stufBng-box  has  a  recess  of  1  In,  In  depth  and  81  In.  In  diame- 
ter for  the  collar  on  the  pIstoD-rod,  as  shown  on  the  longl- 
todlnal  section  of  the  Intermediate  and  low-pressure  cylinders. 
The  glands  are  of  cast  iron  recessed  on  the  upper  aurlace  of 
the  flange  }  In.  deep  for  the  oil  box.  These  glands  are  set  up 
t^  four  l^-ln.  stuos  fltlod  with  pinion  nuts  and  a  spur  ring 
having  a  composition  keeper  m»de  In  halves  and  secured  In 
position  by  four  {-in.  stuos,  holding  the  teeth  on  the  pinion 
nuts  and  spur  ring  In  gear.  On  the  Inside  of  the  gland  bush- 
ing there  Is  a  eroove  1  In.  deep  and  1  In.  long  turned  and  con- 
nected by  a  l-fn.  hole  with  the  oil  groove  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  fluige  of  the  gland.  Metallic  packing  Is  used  for  each 
Btufflng-box.    This   oonslBtaJ  of  four  comiwsltlon  and  four 


forming  to  the  shape  of  the  connecting-rod  end.  The  bolts 
are  4  In.  in  diameter  and  have  heads  fitted  with  stop  pins.  The 
nuts  are  also  of  forged  steel  at  this  point  The  oil  hole  Is 
drilled  at  the  lower  end  of  each  concecting-rod  for  the  crank- 
pln  oil  pipe.  The  pistons  are  of  cast  steel  slotted  In  dish  form, 
as  shown  Id  the  engravings,  with  a  boss  lOj  lu.  in  diameter  at 
the  center  for  the  piston-rod,  with  a  flange  and  recess  at  the 
periphery  for  the  springs,  packing  ring  and  follower.  The 
followers  are  made  of  cast  Iron,  with  recesses  for  bolts.  Com- 
poellion  bushings  ore  screwed  Into  the  pistons  and  secured  by 
i-in.  screw  pins  tapped  for  the  follower  bolts,  these  latter 
being  of  steel  I^  in.  In  diameter,  with  square  heads  and  set  up 
on  brass  washers  A  In.  thick.  The  high-preeaure  piston  b 
provided  with  nine  follower  bolls.  There  are  14  In  t1>e  Inter- 
mediate and  24  for  the  low  pressure.  There  Is  also  a  lecees 
tumod  on  the  boss  2  in.  long  and  i  in.  deep  with  drawing 
gear.  Each  piston  has  one  cast  Iron  packing  ring  11  in.  thick 
and  e  in.  wide,  cut  obliquely  and  fitted  with  a  composition 
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tongue.  These  riDgs  are  set  out  by  semi-elliptical  steel  springs 
each  9i  in.  long,  5i  in.  wide  and  ^  in.  thick  at  the  center, 
tapered  down  to  i  in.  at  the  ends.  The  holes  for  the  plston- 
roos  taper  from  7i  in.  to  6f  in.  in  diameter. 

The  cross-heads  aie  of  cast  steel  with  faces  18i  in.  long  and 
19  in.  wide,  arranged  to  receive  composition  gibs.  The  pins 
are  cast  solid  with  the  head,  are  8  in.  in  diameter  and  9i  in. 
long  for  each  crank-pin  brass. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  cylinders  are  carried  bv  invert- 
ed Y  cast-steel  columns.  Those  columns  are  of  I  section,  well 
ribbed,  and  have  lightening  holes  in  the  vertical  web  at  such 
points  where  they  could  be  placed.  They  have  flanges  at  the 
top  and  bottom  that  are  planed  ofif  to  fit  the  brackets  on  the 
cyiindeis.  These  columns  are  secured  to  the  brackets  by  eight 
If-in.  body-bound  bolts  of  forged  steel  for  each  flange,  and  to 
the  euffine  bed  by  six  l^-in.  body-bound  bolts  of  the  same 
material. 

There  are  two  lugs  on  each  frame  bored  for  athwartship 
for  steel  stays  2  in.  in  diameter,  that  tie  the  opposite  frames  to- 
gether, also  one  bored  face  for  a  fore-and-aft  stay  2^  in.  in 
diameter.  There  are  also  two  fore-and-aft  stays  passing 
through  faced  bosses  at  the  top  of  the  columns  ;  these  are  2i 
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in.  in  diameter,  increased  to  2i  in.  where  they  pass  through 
tlie  bosses.  These  stays  are  made  in  two  parts,  connected  by  a 
3{f -in.  turn-buckle.  There  are  also  two  athwartship  stays  con- 
necting supporting  columns  of  each  cylinder.  These  are 
1^1  in.  in  diameter,  inci  eased  to  2  in.  where  they  pass  through 
the  boss. 

The  cvlinder  stays  consist  of  two  2i-in.  fore-and-aft  stays  for 
each  cylinder.  They  are  increased  to  2f  in.  where  they  pass 
through  the  faced  brackets  on  (he  cylinder  casings.  The  bed 
plates  consist  of  steel  castings  of  I  section,  the  upper  and  lower 
flanges  being  connected  to  the  web  and  stiffened  by  ribs,  the 
engine  seating  being  secured  to  the  same  by  1^  in.  body-bound 
forged  steel  bolts. 

The  brasses  for  the  crank  shaft  and  caps  aic  made  in  two 
parts,  each  1^  in.  thick,  lined  with  white  metal  that  is  dove- 
tailed and  hammered  in  place,  and  then  fitted  with  ample  oil 
channels.  They  are  1&|  in.  long.  Each  cap  and  upper  brass 
is  provided  with  an  oval  hand-hole  for  the  purpose  of  feeling 
the  journal.  This  hand-hole  has  a  cover  with  a  handle,  the 
lower  part  of  the  frame  being  formed  into  an  Allen  box,  with 
perforated  holes  reaching  to  within  ^  in.  of  the  journal.  The 
cap  bolts  are  of  forged  steel  B|  in.  in  diameter  and  each  pro- 
vided with  a  collar.  The  go-ahead  guides  are  of  cast  iron  2 
in.  thick  recessed  on  the  back  \  in.  deep  to  correspond  with 
the  recess  in  the  supporting  columns  for  the  water  service. 
They  are  secured  by  twelve  H-in.  counter-sunk,  cheese-headed 
bolts.  The  wearing  surface  of  these  guides  has  a  length  of  55 
in.  and  a  width  of  19  in.  At  the  bottom  there  are  two  1-in. 
holes  fitted  with  composition  nipples  for  the  inlet  and  outlet 


of  the  circulating  water.  The  eccentrics  are  of  cast  steel,  the 
high-pressure  eccentrics  being  formed  in  one  casing,  but  tJiose 
of  the  intermediate  and  low-pressure  cylinders  are  separate 
and  in  two  parts.  The  high-pressure  and  intermediate  eccen* 
tries  have  a  width  of  4i  in.,  while  those  for  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  are  4i  in.  wide  with  a  recess  on  each  side  off  in.  in 
width  and  |  in.  in  depth  for  the  flanges  of  the  eccentric 
straps,  llieae  latter  are  of  cast  steel  of  I  section  and  faced 
with  composition,  and  are  provided  with  lugs  for  the  heads  of 
the  eccentric-rods  and  the  eccentric-bolts.  They  have  a  recess 
at  each  edge  \  in.  wide  and  |  in.  deep  for  the  composition  lin- 
ing, which  is  secured  to  the  strap  by  i-in.  countersunk  tap 
screws.  The  two  parts  of  the  straps  are  held  together  by 
forged  steel  bolts  2  in.  in  diameter.  They  are  provided  with 
composition  distance  pieces  fitted  with  thin  liners.  The  ec- 
centric-rods are  of  forged  steel  finished  all  over,  having  heads, 
and  are  secured  to  their  eccentric  straps  by  two  steel  stud-bolts 
2  in.  in  diameter.  The  upper  end  of  each  rod  is  forked  to  span 
the  link  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  is  provided  with  the  usual 
brass  caps  and  bolts.  The  bars  of  the  main  links  are  If  in. 
thick  and  5  in.  wide,  with  the  pins  for  the  eccentric-rods  forged 
on,  and  finished  to  a  diameter  of  8  in.  and  a  length  of  8i  in. 

These  pins  are  spaced  20  in.  from 
center  to  center,  each  pair  of  bars 
being  secured  by  three  bolts  \\  in. 
in  diameter.  The  reversing  gear  of 
each  engine  consists  of  a  steam  cyl- 
inder and  a  hydraulic  contioUing 
cylinder  that  are  placed  vertically 
and  act  directly  on  an  arm  fixed  on 
t^e  reversing  shaft.  The  steam  cvl- 
inder is  12  In.  in  diameter  and  the 
controlling  cylinder  6  in.,  the  com- 
mon stroke  being  17^  in.  They  are 
made  of  cast  iron,  and  are  placed 
vertically,  the  steam  cylinder  being 
on  top. 

The  valve  of  the  steam  cylinder  is 
of  the  piston  pattern,  made  of  com- 
position metal  working  in  a  com- 
position-lined valve  chest.  The  by- 
pass on  the  hydraulic  cylinder  Is 
worked  by  a  continuation  of  the 
stem  of  the  steam  piston  valve, 
these  valves  being  worked  by  a 
system  of  differential  levers,  the 
primary  motion  being  applied  from 
a  hand  lever  on  the  working  plat- 
form and  the  secondary  motion 
from  a  pin  on  the  reversing  arm,  all 
parts  being  so  adjusted  that  the 
reversing  lever  follows  the  motion 
of  the  hand  lever  and  is  firmly  held 
when  stopped.  There  is  a  stop- 
cock in  the  by-pass  of  the  hydraulic 
cylinder,  and  a  pump  is  attached  for 
reversing  by  hand  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, with  its  lever  convenient  to  the 
working  platform.  The  piston  of  the  hydraulic  cylinder  en- 
gine is  packed  by  two,  and  the  stuffing-box  by  one  cup  leather 
packing,  the  steam  for  tlie  reversing  engine  being  taken  from 
the  auxiliary  steam  pipe.  There  is  one  reversing  shaft  for 
each  engine,  made  in  two  lengths  with  flanged  couplings. 
Each  shaft  is  of  forged  steel  like  the  remaining  working  parts 
of  the  main  engine.  The  exhaust  pipes  consist  of  a  16^in.  pipe 
leading  from  the  exhaust  side  of  the  hieh-pressure  valve-chest, 
with  a  16-in.  branch  to  each  end  of  the  flanges  of  Uie  corre- 
sponding intermediate  cylinder.  A  21-in.  pipe  fitted  with  a 
Slip  joint  leads  from  the  exhaust  side  of  the  intermediate  flanges 
to  the  corresponding  low-pressure  flanges,  and  a  26-in.  pipe 
leads  from  each  low-pressure  flange  to  the  corresponding'con- 
denser,  each  pipe  being  fitted  with  a  slip  joint  where  it  joins 
the  condenser.  There  is  a  6-in.  nozzle  on  the  exhaust  pipe 
connecting  the  intermediate  and  low  pressure  for  the  auxiliary 
exhaust.    The  pipes  are  made  of  composition  and  copper. 

The  working  platforms  are  located  on  the  inboard  side  of  each 
main  engine  between  the  high  and  intermediate- pressure  cyl- 
inders. Here  the  revolution  indicators,  clock,  gauges,  tele- 
graph dials  and  other  engine-room  fittings  are  so  placed  as  to 
be  in  full  view  while  working  the  engines.  The  working 
levers  and  gear  on  each  working  platform  consist  of  one  re- 
versing lever,  one  starting  valve  level,  one  lock  and  throttle- 
valve  lever  for  revek^ing  engines,  three  cylinder  drain  cock 
levers,  hand  levers,  pump  lever,  stop- valve,  hand- wheel,  throt- 
tle-valve lever,  startmg  valve  and  the  stop- valve  hand- wheel 
The  drain  cock  levers  have  spring  catches,  while  the  others 
have  spring  catches  of  the  loconiotive  pattern. 
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All  of  the  crank,  line,  thrust  and  propeller  shafts  are  of 
steel,  each  length  being  forged  solid  in  one  piece  with  a  hole 
drilled  azially  through  it  from  end  to  end.  All  shafts  are 
finished  all  ovei,  and  the  taper  holes  for  the  coupling  bolts  are 
so  drilled  that  the  bolts  drive  from  the  forward. 

The  crank  shafts  are  made  in  three  sections  for  each  pro- 
pelling engine,  and  they  are  all  alike  and  interchangeable. 
Each  section  has  a  crank  of  19^  in.  throw,  with  a  coupling 
disk  about  8  in.  thick  and  2i  in.  in  diametci  forged  on  each 
end.  The  length  of  each  section  of  the  shaft  is  6  ft.  8  in.  ovei 
all,  with  two  journals  on  each  end  of  the  same,  each  14  in.  in 
diameter  and  19i  in.  long.  The  crank  pins  are  14^  in.  in 
diameter  and  8  in.  lone.  The  webs  are  15  in.  wide  and  8i  in. 
thick,  and  bevelled  offas  shown  in  the  longitudinal  section  of 
the  engine.  A  6-in.  hole  is  bored  azially  through  each  i^af  t 
and  a  7-in.  hole  tbromeh  each  crank-pin.  When  bolted  to- 
gether the  cranks  stand  at  an  angle  of  120"*  to  each  other,  the 
fow-pressure  following  the  high-pressure,  and  the  intermediate 
following  the  lowpiessure  on  the  forward  motion.  Taper 
bolts  2)  in.  in  mean  diameter  are  used  to  couple  the  yarious 
lengths  of  crank  shafts  together.  There  are  nine  bolts  in  each 
coupling,  all  holes  being  drilled  and  ribbed  to  a  template,  so 
that  •the  couplings  will  match  indiscriminately.  The  thrust 
shafts  are  18i  in.  in  diameter,  19  ft.  7i  in.  over  all  and  bored 
with  6  in.  axial  holes.  Each  shaft  is  provided  with  eight 
thrust  collars  2  in.  thick,  with  spaceiTof  8i  in.,  the  collars  being 
28  in.  outside  diameter.  On  the  forward  and  after  ends 
coupling  disks  8  in.  thick  and  24  in.  in  diameter  are  forged. 
The  Ihie  shafts  are  each  18i  in.  in 
diameter  and  19  ft.  8  in.  over  all, 
with  a  6-in.  axial  hole  bored  from  the 
forward  end  to  15i  in.  from  the  after 
end.  The  coupling  disk,  8  in.  thick 
and  24  in.  in  diameter,  is  forged  at 
the  forward  end.  At  the  after  end 
of  the  shaft  for  a  distance  of  19  in. 
the  shaft  is  enlarged  to  a  diameter  of 
19i  in.,  with  a  coupled  flange  8  in. 
thick  and  22^  in.  in  diameter.  The 
onlarsed  portion  of  each  shaft  has  an 
axial  hole  15f  in.  long,  tapering  from 
a  diametelr  of  18^  in.  at  the  after  end 
to  12^  in.  at  the  forward  end,  where 
it  Joins  the  6  in.  axial  hole.  On  the 
inner  circumference  on  the  taper 
hole  there  are  two  key  ways  cut  di- 
ametrically opposite  each  other,  each 
keyway  being  f  in.  deep  and  2i  in. 
wide.  The  propeller  shafts  are  in 
two  lengths,  the  forward  length  be- 
ing 14f  in.  in  diameter  and  26  ft.  8 
in.  long  over  all,  while  the  after 
length  is  14  in.  in  diameter  and  80 
ft.  4i  in.  over  all.  A  6-in.  axial 
hole  is  bored  through  the  forward 
section  of  each  shaft.  This  sec- 
tion is  also  provided  with  a  comixMition  casing  made  in 
three  sections,  which  extends  from  4^  in.  off  of  the  forward 
flange  coupling  to  8  f t.  4i  in.  forward  of  the  after  end.  This 
casing  is  shrunk  and  pinned  on  and  is  water-tight.  The  for- 
ward section  of  the  casting  is  4  ft.  9  In.  long  and  ^  in.  thick. 
The  middle  section  is  1  in.  longer  and  i  in.  thick,  while  the 
after  section  is  6  ft.  8  in.  lone  and  |  in.  thick.  The  joints  lap 
ovei  each  other  by  1  in.  and  are  burned  together.  The  for- 
ward and  after  ends  of  the  casings  are  tapered  for  a  distance 
of  8  in.,  the  after  end  being  protected  by  a  flUet  of  soft  solder. 
The  forward  end  of  the  forward  length  of  the  propellei  shaft 
is  tapered  to  fit  the  taper  end  of  the  line  shaft.  The  after  sec- 
tion of  the  propeller  shaft  also  has  a  6-in.  axial  hole  down  to 
the  point  where  the  shaft  is  tapered  for  the  propeller  hub  ; 
heie  it  is  reduced  to  8  in.  in  diameter.  The  after  section  is  in- 
cased in  composition  f  in.  thick  where  it  passes  through  the 
outboard  bearing,  tiie  casing  being  of  one  length  shrunk  and 

Sinned  on,  protected  at  the  forward  end  by  a  nllet  of  soft  sol- 
er  and  the  after  end  being  a  water-tight  joint  with  the  propel- 
ler hub.  The  after  end  is,  of  course,  fltted  lo  the  bore  of  the 
propeller  shaft,  and  is  provided  with  one  feather  key.  Abaft 
of  this  the  diameter  is  reduced  to  1(H  in.  The  propeller  is  se- 
cured by  a  cast-steel  nut  recessed  on  the  face  and  fltted  with 
an  india-rubber  ring,  nuiking  a  water-tight  joint  between  the 
nut  and  the  hub. 

Stuffing- boxes  are  provided  for  all  shafts  at  the  points  where 
they  pass  through  the  water-tight  bulkheads.  These  are  made 
of  cflst  iron  in  halves,  divided  horizontally,  and  bolted  together 
by  four  |-in.  bolts. 

All  parts  of  the  machinery  are  oiled  by  closed  oil-boxes,  the 
details  of  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  adapted  to  the 


peculiarities  of  this  engine.  They  include  direct  leading  tubes 
and  wipers. 

The  thrust  bearings  are  of  cast  iron  with  walls  H  in.  thick,  and 
there  are  seven  adjustable  cast-steel  horseshoe  thrust  rines  2^ 
in.  thick,  faced  on  each  side  with  white  metal  ^  in.  thick,  dove- 
tailed, hammered  into  place  and  provided  with  oil  grooves. 
These  thrust  rings  are  adjusted  by  forged  steel  nuts  1}  in. 
thick,  so  that  each  rin^  takes  its  share  of  the  thrust.  At  each 
end  of  the  thrust  bearing  there  is  a  cast-iion  bearing  15  in.  long 
to  take  the  weight  of  the  shaft.  Each  stern  tube  bearing  is  pi  o- 
vided  with  a  composition  lining  turned  to  fit  the  tube,  which  is 
inserted  from  Uie  inboard  end  and  secured  with  a  water-tight 
flange  joint.  This  lining  has  an  outside  diameter  of  19^  in.  at 
the  mboard  end,  and  19^  in.  at  the  outboard  end,  with  a  diame- 
ter of  8  in.  in  the  center  between  the  bearings.  The  inside 
diameter  of  the  lining  is  16f  in.,  while  the  taper  length  of  the 
same  from  the  face  of  the  inboard  flange  to  tne  after  end  is  18 
ft.  1  in.  This  is  counterbored  at  each  end,  and  each  counter- 
bore  is  fitted  with  strips  of  lignum  vit®  fltted  so  as  to  bear  on 
end  of  the  grain,  and  smoothly  and  accurately  bored  to  the 
diameter  of  Uie  shaft  casing  after  being  secured  into  position. 
The  lignum  vitse  at  the  forward  end  extends  36  in.  from  the 
after  end  of  the  counterbore,  and  is  prevented  from  turning  by 
two  composition  strips  at  each  end  of  the  lining. 

The  propellers  are  of  manganese  bronze,  the  starboard  one 
being  right  and  the  port  one  left-handed.  They  are  four 
bladed,  each  14  ft.  6  in.  in  diuneter,  cast  with  a  pitch  of  17  ft. 
4  in.,  and  adjustable  from  16  ft.  6  in.  to  18  ft.  8  in.,  the  helio- 
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coidal  area  of  the  four  blades  being  66  sq.  ft.  Each  blade  is 
firmly  bolted  to  the  boss  by  eight  2|-in.  studs  with  closed 
nuts.  These  studs  and  nuts  are  forged,  having  a  tensile 
strength  of  60,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  nuts  are  further 
secured  from  turning  by  |-in.  bronze  tap  bolts  screwed 
through  the  top  of  the  nut.  The  flange  of  each  blade  is  re- 
cessed for  the  nuts  on  the  studs,  and  has  elongated  stud -bolt 
holes  to  allow  the  pull  of  the  blades  to  be  adjusted.  After  the 
blades  were  adjusted  the  flUing  pieces  weie  fltted  into  the 
space  between  the  stud -bolts  and  siaesof  the  holes  and  flanges. 
Each  propeller  is  held  to  its  shaft  by  a  forged-steel  nut  screwed 
on  ana  locked  in  place  by  a  bronze  split-pin.  The  shaft  cas- 
ing enters  about  f  in.  into  the  propeller,  and  is  fitted  water- 
tight by  means  of  a  rubber  rine.  Each  boss  is  further  finished 
at  the  after  end  by  a  composition  cap  bolted  on  water-tight, 
the  bosses  and  caps  being  finished  all  over.  In  addition  to  the 
main  engines  there  are  turning  engines  and  gear  in  each  en- 
gine-room. This  consists  of  a  single  engine  for  turning  the 
main  engines,  which  works  under  a  steam  pressure  of  150  lbs. 
The  cylmder  of  this  engine  is  4i  in,  in  diameter  and  6  in. 
stioke ;  it  drives  by  a  worm  gearing  a  second  worm  which 
meshes  in  with  the  worm  wheel  on  the  propeller  shaft,  the 
worm  wheel  of  each  engine  being  fitted  on  the  flange  coupling 
at  the  after  end  of  the  ciank  shaft.  Piston  valves  are  also 
used  on  these  turning  engines,  and  they  are  made  reversible  bv 
means  of  a  change  valve  moved  by  a  screw  and  hand- wheel. 
The  turning  wheels  are  of  cast  steel  with  cut  teeth,  and  the 
shafts  and  worms  are  of  forged  steel. 

It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  gauges  and 
valves  which  are  used  on  the  boilefSand  engines  for  inoicating 
steam  pressure,  vacuum,  height  of  water,  etc.    Thermometers 
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are  placed  at  all  points  where  it  is  necessary  that  t]ie  tempera- 
tare  of  the  water  should  be  known,  and  revolution  counters  of 
the  continuous  rotary  type  are  added  to  register  from  1  to 
1,000,000.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  revolution  counters 
which  speciflcationB  demand  should  not  be  influenced  by 
changes  in  the  temperature,  the  vibration  of  the  engines,  or 
the  motion  of  the  vessel.  Tell-tales  are  fitted  on  the  bridge 
and  in  the  connJng-tower  to  show  the  dfrecUon  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  main  engines,  and  in  addition  to  this  there  is  a 
lepeating  telegraph  connecting  the  dials  on  the  working  plat- 
form witli  those  of  the  conning-tower,  wheel-house  and  bridge. 
Speaking-tubes  connect  each  engine-room  with  each  fire-room 
and  with  each  other,  the  flre-rooms  with  each  other,  and  each 
engine-room  with  the  pilot-house,  conning- tower,  bridge  and 
chief  engineer's  room.  Ei^ch  fire-room  is  also  connect^  with 
the  upper  deck  close  to  the  top  of  the  ash-hoist.  Engine  indi- 
cator connections  are  made  at  the  usual  points. 

The  engine-rooms  are  ventilated  by  means  of  exhaust  fans, 
each  4  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  driven  by  a  vertical  direct-acting 
engine  having  a  steam  cylinder  6  in.  in  diameter  and  4-iu. 
stroke.  The  air  ducts  that  lead  from  these  fans  are  provided 
with  adjustable  openings  so  arranged  as  to  thorouglUy  venti- 
late all  parts  of  the  engine-room  ana  shaft  alleys,  the  air  being 
discharged  through  ducts  leading  to  the  spar  deck.  Every 
arrangement  is  made  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  han- 
dling and  working  the  engines  as  far  as  the  limited  space  will 
allow  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  a  vessel  of  this  type, 
with  a  large  H.P.  to  be  developed,  and  tlie  immense  amount 
of  machinery  contained  within  such  a  small  space,  that  every 
inch  of  room  is  valuable  and  the  machinery  is  crowded  to- 
gether most  compactly.  Attention  was  particularly  called  to 
this  matter  when,  in  our  issue  for  May,  we  described  ^e  feed 
pumps  for  the  same  vessel.  Ck)ntracts  foi  the  main  engines 
and  all  machinery  used  here  described  was  taken  and  fill^  by 
the  Richmond  Locomotive  Works,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  the  en- 
gines being  designed  at  the  Navy  Department  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  variations  which  were  added  at  the  works.  In  a 
future  issue  wo  expect  to  describe  still  further  some  special  ap- 
pliances which  are  used  in  the  engineers'  department  of  this 
vessel. 


EXPRESS  PASSENGER  ENGINE  FOR  THE  MID- 

LAND  RAILWAY. 


TiiK  Dore  and  Chinley  section  of  the  Midland  Railway  has 
recently  been  opened,  and  this  establishes  a  new  express  route 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  and  Sheffield.  The  line 
passes  over  the  peak  district  of  Derbyshire  on  gradients  that 
are  very  severe  throughout. 

The  engine  which  we  illustrate  is  one  of  the  type  of  30 
which  have  been  built  for  this  special  service.  Fifteen  of  them 
have  been  built  by  Sharp,  Stewart  f&  Company  and  five  by 
the  Midland  Company.  The  diameters  of  the  cylinders  are 
18i  in.  with  a  stroke  of  26  in.  The  driving-wheels  are  6  ft.  6 
in.  in  diameter,  and  the  boiler  carries  a  pressure  of  160  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  The  capacity  of  the  tenders  is  8,250  galls,  of 
water. 

The  standard  size  of  driving-wheels  for  the  Midland  engines 
is  7  ft,  but  these  have  been  made  6  in.  smaller  on  account  of 
the  gradients. 


RACK  RAILWAYS. 


It  often  happens  that  old  ideas  or  inventions  patented  many 
years  ago,  which  seem  to  have  sunk  into  oblivion,  are  half  a 
centurv  later  revived  under  a  new  form,  and  become  valuable 
acquisitions  to  the  industrial  and  scientific  world.  Such  has 
been  the  case  with  rack  railways.  The  first  rack  railway  was 
built  in  1811  near  Leeds,  by  Blenkinsop.  It  was  a  mistaken 
conception,  if  you  like,  but  in  it  was,  nevertheless,  the  germ  of 
the  invention  which  has  made  mountainous  districts  accessible 
by  rail  to  tourists,  and  in  many  cases  connected  them  with 
main  lines.  The  engineers  of  the  early  part  of  the  century 
were  under  the  impression  that  the  adhesion  between  the  ordi- 
nary plain  wheel  and  rail  would  not  be  sufficient  to  effect  the 
propulsion  of  the  locomotive  then  in  its  infancy.  Blackett,  in 
181 1,  showed  that  toothed  wheels  and  racks  were  needless  for 
this  purpose.  Fifty-nine  years  were  to  elapse  before  Sylvester 
Marsh  in  the  United  States,  and  Riggenbach  in  Switzerland, 
were  to  revive  the  idea  and  assign  it  its  pioper  place  and  use — 
namely,  in  those  heavy  gradient  railways  where  the  adhesion 
of  the  ordinary  locomotive  rendered  It  entirely  inadequate  to 
haul  any  load  worth  mentioning  besides  itself. 

The  Mount  Washington  Railway,  built  by  Sylvester  Marsh, 
is  very  similar  to  that  constructed  on  the  Righi  by  Messrs. 


Riggenbach  &  Naeff.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Sylvester 
*  Marsh  had  first  attempted  to  work  Fell's  central  rail  arrange* 
ment,  but  abandoned  it  soon,  substituting  for  the  centnl  rail 
a  rack.  The  gradients  on  either  railway  are  often  1  in  4  ;  on 
the  average  the  inclination  of  the  gradients  is  11  in  50. 

The  Righi  was  a  success,  and  iunce  then  no  fewer  than  25 
lines  have  been  built  in  the  world  on  tliis  principle.  Most  of 
them  are  met  in  Germany,  Austro-Hungary  and  Switzerland. 
1'he  aggregate  length  of  these  railways  is  over  100  miles.  The 
gauge  is  either  4  ft.  8^  in.  or  1  meter.  Steep  inclines  of  1  in  5 
are  met  with  on  the  Hdllenthal,  in  Germany,  and  the  Lanfen, 
in  Switzerland. 

The  rack  used  bv  Riggenbach  is  really  a  wrought-iron  lad- 
der laid  centrallv  oetween  the  ordinary  rails.  It  consists  of 
parallel  channel  Irons  kept  apart  by  stays  of  round  iron,  which 
constitute  the  teeth,  into  which  gear  the  teeth  of  the  wheels  on 
the  engine  run.  The  first  engme  had  a  vertical  boiler,  form- 
ing an  angle  with  the  frames,  so  that  the  water  level  would 
remain  horizontal  whatever  the  inclination  of  the  road  might 
be.  The  wheels  were  loose  on  their  axles,  but  the  toothed 
wheel  was  keyed  on  the  middle  of  the  rear  axle.  Motion  was 
transmitted  to  it  by  intermediate  spur  wheels.  In  subsequent 
applications  the  toothed  wheels  were  mounted  on  a  blind  axle, 
for  in  the  previous  arrangement  it  occurred  that  the  ordinary 
wheels  wearing  on  the  tread  would  interfere  with  the  proper 
working  of  the  toothed  wheel,  which  gears  simply  wiUi  the 
rack,  in  all  engines  built  afterward  horizontal  boilers  were 
adopted,  but  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  levd  of  the 
water  should  always  remain  horizontal,  or  nearly  so. 

The  idea  naturally  occurred  that  the  wheels  which  run  on 
the  ordinary  rails  might  be  coupled  and  actuated  by  steam. 
This  has  been  done  on  nine  of  the  railwavs  built  according  to 
Riggenbach 's  plans.  But  the  merit  to  have  carried  this  new 
idea  to  its  fullest  extent  and  improved  the  rack  belongs  to 
M.  Roman  Abt,  of  Lucerne.  During  the  last  nine  years  the 
Abt  system  has  made  wonderful  progress.  No  fewer  than  19 
railways  have  been  built  on  the  Abt  system,  representing  an 
aggregate  length  of  194  miles.  The  longest  are  the  Euirtz 
lUulway,  in  Germany,  18  miles  ;  the  Rama  Berajewo,  in  Bos- 
nia, 42  miles  ;  a  section  of  the  Transandlne,  in  South  America, 
31  miles  ;  San  Domingo,  West  Indies,  22  miles.  One  of  these 
railways^that  of  Mont  Salies,  in  France— is  an  electric  one. 
One  in  5  gradients,  as  at  Aix-les-Bahis,  are  not  infrequent 

The  difference  between  Abt 'sand  Riggenbach's  systems  con- 
sists in  the  construction  of  the  rack  and  the  fuller  utilization 
of  the  adhesive  weight  on  the  wheels  running  on  the  ordinary 
rails.  There  are  two  independent  groups  of  cylinders.  Those 
inside  actuate  the  spur  wheels  keyed  on  an  intermediate  shaft. 
The  outside  ones  drive  the  ordinary  wheels  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, these  wheels  being,  of  course,  coupled.  On  the  portions 
of  tiie  lines  which  are  not  too  steep,  the  outside  cylinders  alone 
are  worked  ;  on  the  heavy  gradients,  the  inside  or  boUi  inside 
and  outside  cylinders  are  used. 

The  rack  consists  of  parallel  steel  bars  supported  by  chairs 
resting  on  metallic  sleepers.  The  steel  bars  are  cut  out  so  as 
to  form  suitable  racks,  but  the  teeth  of  one  bar  are  not  op- 
posite those  of  the  other,  but  opposite  the  space  between  two 
teeth  of  it.  This  arrangement  necessitates  the  employment  on 
the  engine  of  wheels  with  stepped  teeth,  but  it  reduces  friction 
and  insures  that  the  spur  wheels  are  idwavs  in  contact  with  one 
or  two  of  tiie  rack  bars,  which  was  not  the  case  in  the  Riggen- 
bach system.  The  advantages  are  :  First,  the  rack  is  easier  to 
make  and  lay  down  with  accuracy  than  the  ladder  arrange- 
ment of  Riggenbach.  The  Joints,  although  insistent,  can  for 
each  rack-bar  be  laid  In  alternate  chairs,  so  as  to  keep  con- 
tinuity and  the  strength  of  the  rack  unimpaired  ;  second,  much 
sharper  curves  can  be  used.  In  the  Riggenbach  system  they 
coula  not  be  less  than  9  chains  radius  ;  o^chain  curves  are  fre- 
quent on  the  lines  laid  according  to  the  Abt  system.  There  is 
no  necessity  to  have  specially  made  parts  for  curves,  as  is  the 
case  with  Riggenbach 's  rack.  The  slight  wear  whJch  takes 
place  on  the  teeth  In  the  first  days  after  tne  line  is  thrown  open 
to  the  traffic  compensates  for  the  difference  of  curvature.  The 
experience  gainea  on  the  Hartz  Railway  goes  to  show  Uiat  the 
rack  teeth  wear  1  millimeter  in  150  years,  and  the  spur  wheels 
last  12  years.  The  Riggenbach  spur  wheel  lasts  only  two 
years.  Third,  the  number  of  rack  bars  determines  the  weight 
of  the  trains  which  can  be  hauled  on  such  a  track  ;  a  greater 
speed  is  possible,  as  there  are  always  teeth  in  contact  vnth  the 
racks,  and  consequently  no  shocks,  as  in  the  Riggenbach  sys- 
tem. Five  miles  an  hour  on  the  latter  causes  hammer  blows 
between  the  wheel  and  rack  teeth,  whereas  in  the  Abt  system 
a  speed  of  15  miles  an  hour  is  obtained  without  shocks  or  noise. 
The  Abt  system  has  been,  so  far,  a  grand  success,  and  it  will 
no  doubt  receive  more  extended  -application.  The  Beyrout- 
Damascus  Railway,  86  miles  long,  will  be  on  the  Abt  system. 
^^Bailtoay  iVeM. 
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ENGINE  AND  TENDER  CONNECTION  ON  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 


KWb  illustrate  herewith  the  connection  between  the  engine 
and  tender  which  has  been  designed  for  use  with  the  Class  P. 
locomotives  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  It  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  a  spring  of  19,000  lbs.  capacityplaced  in  a  casting 
located  in  the  buffer  plate  of  the  engine.    This  spring  is  thor- 


eled  before  the  safety  rigging  would  come  into  action  would 
be  but  a  tr£Qe  over  3  in.,  whidi  Is  very  much  less  than  could 
be  attained  did  the  safety  attachment  consist  of  the  chain  con- 
nections. 

The  matter  of  safety  connections  between  engine  and  tender 
was  the  subject  of  a  recent  report  before  the  Master  Mechanics' 
AflBodation,  in  which  great  weight  and  neat  strength  were 
recommended.  This  arrangement  is  simple,  and  would  seem 
to  meet  the  requirements  as  to  both  strength  and  rigidity. 
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BNQINB  AND  TBNDBR  CONNECTIONS  FOR  CLASS  P,  PENNSTLVANIA  RAILROAD. 


oughly  housed  in,  so  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  it  to  get 
loose  or  shako  out  of  place.  The  regular  draft  rigging  con* 
slsts  of  tlie  usual  pin  connections  with  a  bar  4  in.  wide  and  li 
in.  thick. 

The  safety  arrangement  consists  of  two  bars  Ij^  in.  in  diame- 
ter, with  slotted  pin  connections  on  the  engine  and  a  solid  pin 
connection  on  the  tender.  This  allows  for  curvature  and  the 
usual  oscillation  between  engine  and  tender,  but,  should  there 
be  a  breakage  of  the  regular  draft  rigging,  the  distance  trav- 


RUSSIAN  ENGINEERING  NOTES. 


A  STEAMER  FOR  RUSSIAN  PRISONERS. 

The  following  description  of  a  steamer  built  in  Dumbarton, 
Scotland,  for  carrying  Russian  prisoners,  will  be  of  interest  to 
many  of  our  readers.  The  name  of  the  vessel  is  Yarodaid  and 
will  form  a  part  of  the  Russian  voluntary  fleet.  The  length 
of  the  steamer  is  420  ft.  on  deck,  with  a  breadtii  of  l)eam  of  45 
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ft.  The  hull  is  of  steel,  and  (here  are  three  decks,  the  rig- 
ging being  that  of  a  two-masted  schooner.  The  displacement 
Is  6,100  tons.  She  is  driven  by  twin  screws  turned  by  two 
triple  expansion  engines.  On  her  trial  trip  on* the  Clyde,  when 
the  draft  was  three-quarters  of  full  loaa,  her  speed  was  12 
knots.  This  steamer  Is  especially  intended  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  prisoners  or  exiles  on  the  Sachalin  Isle.  Particular  at- 
tention lias  been  given  to  the  construction  of  the  prisoners' 
apartment,  which  is  placed  between  the  hurricane  and  main 
deck,  and  is  so  arranged  that  there  is  a  passage  of  1  ft.  be- 
tween the  planking  and  the  seating. 

The  openings  are  large  ana  the  number  of  ventilating  tubes 
quite  sufficient,  so  that  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  air  is  secured. 
In  case  of  storms,  when  ventilators  and  hatches  are  closed, 
two  ventilators  driven  by  electricity  are  placed  in  operation. 
In  addition  to  this,  supplementarv  ventilating  tubes  are  ar- 
ranged for  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh  air.  The  beds  are  2 
ft.  X  6  ft.  and  are  arranged  in  two  sows.  The  engine-room 
is  entirely  isolated  from  the  prisoners*  quarters.  The  cost  of 
the  steamer  was  £74,000. 

She  will  sail  for  Odessa  and  then  take  on  board  800  prison- 
ers, and  in  Nickolof  will  take  on  2,600  tons  of  freight  for  the 
construction  of  the  Oussouri  Railway,  whence  she  will  sail  for 
the  far  east.  The  vessel  was  constructed  by  Messrs.  Denny  & 
Co.,  who  have  also  received  an  order  for  another  steamer,  to 
be  called  the  Tamboff,  for  the  voluntary  fleet.  This  second 
vessel  will  be  constructed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Yaroilaf^ 
but,  instead  of  the  prisoners'  compartments^  she  will  be  ar- 
ranged to  carry  emigrants,  and  the  numt)er  of  first-class  cabins 
will  be  increased  to  (SO.  The  contract  price  for  this  steamer  Is 
£70,000,  or  £4,000  less  than  the  first  one.  which  is  said  to  be 
due  to  the  general  stagnation  in  the  ship-building  trade  and 
great  decrease  in  the  price  of  steel. 

TnS  NBW  RUSSIAN  IMPERIAL  TRAIN  FOR  FORBION  TRATBL. 

A  correspondent  has  sent  us  the  following  description  of  a  new 
imperial  train  for  foreign  travel,  which  nas  been  finished  at 
the  Alexandrovsk  Works  of  the  Nicolai  Railroad,  in  St.  Peters- 
burg : 

This  train  consists  of  11  eight- wheeled  cars — ^viz.,  sleeping- 
car,  parlor  car,  two  grand  ducal  cars  for  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
office  car,  guards'  car,  kitchen  car,  car  for  attendants,  car  for 
electric  machines,  and  a  baggage  car.  The  length  of  each  car 
is  about  68  ft.,  so  that  the  whole  train,  without  engine,  is  about 
700  ft.  long. 

The  peculiarity  of  these  cars  is  that  the  bodies  of  them  are 
built  of  steel  sheets,  and  each  side  wall  is  made  of  a  single 
sheet.  The  wood  is  used  only  for  posts  and  rafters.  This 
s;^stem  is  designed  by  Mr.  Polonceau,  C.E.  There  was  great 
difficulty  in  prepa^ng  such  steel  sheets— 55  ft.  long  and  ^  in. 
(5  millimeters)  thick,  which  can  be  made  at  the  Alexandrovsk 
Steel  Works. 

.   The  cars  are  mounted  on  two  four-wheeled  bogies  or  trucks 
with  a  triple  system  of  springs. 

The  bogies  are  so  arranged  that  the  wheels  can  be  changed, 
so  that  the  cars  can  run  on  Russian  tracks  of  5- ft.  gauge  and  on 
foreign  roads  4  ft.  8i  in.  wide. 

The  heating  of  the  cars  is  by  steam  and  the  lighting  by  elec- 
tricity. The  train  is  provided  with  dynamo  machine  and  ac- 
cumulators. 

For  the  safety  of  travel  the  train  is  provided  wilh  three  sys- 
tems of  brakes — the  Hardy,  witli  rarefied  air  ;  the  Westing- 
house,  with  compressed  air,  and  ordinary  hand  brakes. 

The  inner  ornaments  were  designed  b^  <3P?.ci^  artists  and 
made  bv  the  best  cabinet-makers^  Svirski,  Kiiticher  &  Gfins- 
bcig,  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  bronze  furniture  was  made  at 
the  workshop  of  Berto. 

All  the  mechanical  work  has  been  done  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  special  committee  presided  over  by  the  director 
of  the  railroad  department,  Mr.  Soumarokov. 

All  the  cars  have  been  sent  frotn  St  Petersburg  to  Warsaw, 
where  they  will  be  put  on  the  foreign  track  (4  ft.  8i  in.  gauge) 
and  will  bo  tried  there. 

SIBERIAIT  RIVERS  AND  NAYIOATIOK. 

When  the  network  of  Russian  railroads  has  reached  the 
western  boundary  of  Siberia— viz  ,  when  the  Oural  I^ilroad 
has  been  carried  to  Tumen  on  the  Toura  River— then  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  country  and  the  navigation  on  Siberian 
rivers  will  be  greatly  changed. 

In  former  times  corn  was  produced  in  Siberia  exclusively 
for  local  consumption  ;  now  agriculture  has  been  very  much 
developed,  and  the  export  of  its  products  increases  every  year. 

The  immigration  of  settlers  from  European  Russia  increases 
prodigiously.  In  the  year  1885  9,678  settlers  passed  throueh 
Tobolsk ;  in  the  year  1892  the  number  was  100,000 ;  and  for 


the  whole  period  (1886-92)  the  whole  number  of  immigrants 
(passing  the  Tobolsk  Qovernment)  was  287,956. 

The  goods  traffic  through  the  main  water  ways  Toura  and 
Tobol,  being  the  prolongation  of  the  Oural  Railroad,  in  the 
period  from  ^870-^  was  40,000  tons  ;  and  it  has  been  contin- 
ually on  the  increase,  reaching  250,000  tons  in  1892.  The  total 
freight  traffic  on  the  rivers  of  Western  Siberia  in  1892  was 
880,000  tons. 

The  number  of  vessels  (barges)  on  the  system  of  the  Obi  River 
has  increased  with  the  requirements  of  traffic. 

The  first  steamer  in  Siberia  was  built  in  1844,  and  was  the 
only  one  till  1854,  from  which  time  the  number  of  steamers 
increased  every  year,  and  in  1898  the  whole  number  was  102, 
the  number  of  other  vessels  being  200. 

The  navigation  on  the  Siberian  rivers  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  has  changed  not  only  in  quantity,  but  also  in  quality. 
In  old  times  there  were  heavy  vessels  with  great  draft  and 
small  tonnage,  going  downward  with  the  flow  of  the  stream 
and  upward  by  means  of  wire.  Now  we  have  only  steamers 
towing  the  vessels  fbarges). 

The  river  fleet  is  now  the  following :  1  steamer  of  250 
N.H.P.  ;  1  steamer  of  180  N.H.P. ;  4  steamers  of  160  N.H.P. 
each  ;  8steamersof  120N.H.P.each  ;  9steamer8of  lOON.H.P. 
each  ;  18  steamers  of  80  N.H.P.  each ;  11  steamers  of  60 
N.H.P.  each  ;  15  steamers  of  40  N.H.P.  each,  and  21  small 
steamers. 

The  greatest  traffic  takes  place  between  the  upper  parts  of 
the  rivers  Obi  and  Irtish  from  the  one  side,  and  the  city  of 
Tumen  (terminus  of  the  railroad)  from  the  other.  About  all 
these  goods  are  carried  by  the  Siberian  rivers  Uie  great  dis- 
tance of  from  1,700  to  2,000  miles. 

The  Siberian  navigable  rivers  being  still  in  their  natural ' 
state,  navigation  is  oangerous,  and  the  freights  and  fares  are 
very  high— seven  to  eight  times  greater  than  Uie  freights  on  the 
Volga  River  in  European  Russia. 

The  control  of  the  Siberian  rivers  from  the  year  1809  has 
been  given  to  the  X  District  of  Way  Communications.  Thir- 
teen years  after,  when  the  X district  was  cancelled,  the  control 
of  Siberian  rivers  was  divided  between  the  administration  of 
Eastern  Siberia  and  that  of  Western  Siberia.  Since  that  time 
the  administration  was  occupied  only  with  highways,  and 
nothing  was  done  for  the  rivers,  the  control  of  navigation  be- 
longing to  the  ordinary  police.  In  the  year  1882  the  administra- 
tion 01  Western  Siberia  was  cancelled  and  its  water  communi- 
cations have  been  transmitted  to  the  Department  (ministry)  of 
Way  Communications.  From  the  years  188^98  this  depart- 
ment has  only  superficially  studied  Siberian  waterways. 

Such  condition  of  navigable  rivers  cannot  be  called  favor- 
able navigation ;  but  the  Department  of  Way  Communica- 
tions, having  in  view  the  limited  resources  of  the  State  treas- 
ury, must  confine  the  improvement  of  the  waterways  to  those 
most  necessary— viz.,  the  rivers  Tenissey,  Lena,  Angara,  Sc- 
lenga,  Oussouri,  while  the  artificial  Obi-Tenissey  connection 
will  for  the  present  be  left  in  its  present  state. 

Hydrotechnic  works  will  be  undertaken  on  the  following 
rivers :  On  the  Toura  River,  from  Tumen  to  its  estuary 'in 
Tobol ;  on  the  Tobol  River,  from  the  estuary  of  Toura  to  its 
estuary  in  Irtish  ;  on  the  Tomi  River,  from  kouznetzk  to  its 
estuary  ;  on  the  Choulim  River  from  Achinsk  to  its  estuary. 

Besides  these  the  channel  (navigable  channel)  will  be  marked 
on  the  following  waterways :  Toura  River,  from  Tumen  to 
its  estuary  ;  Tobol  River,  from  its  estuary  of  Toura  to  Irtish  ; 
Irtish  River,  from  Semipalatinsk  to  Tobolsk ;  Obi  River, 
from  Barnaoul  to  Tobolsk  ;  Tomi  River,  from  Eouznetzk  to 
estuary  ;  Choulim  River,  from  Achinsk  to  estuary. 

Lastly,  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  telegraph  line  from  Tobolsk 
to  Krivoshchekova.  the  point  where  the  future  railroad  crosses 
the  Obi  River  (1,500  miles),  and  make  the  exact  surveys  and 
explorations  of  Shilka  River  from  Svetensk  to  estuary,  and  of 
Amour  River  from  the  estuary  of  Shilka  to  the  Ehabarofka. 
For  the  control  of  this  waterway  the  Department  of  Way-Com- 
munications appoints  now  administrations  of  water  communi- 
cations of  Western  Siberia  with  a  territory  including  5,000  miles 
of  waterways.  For  the  improvement  of  the  waterways  $815,000 
has  been  appropriated,  and  $250,000  more  will  be  expended 
each  year  thereafter. 

TUB  NEW /TERMS  OF  CONflTRUCTION  OF  THE  GREAT  SIBERIAN 

RAILROAD. 

In  one  of  the  last  sessions  of  the  Siberian  Railroad  Commit- 
tee, presided  over  by  the  successor  to  the  Russian  throne,  Tsar- 
evitch  Nicolas,  an  acceleration  in  construction  of  a  through 
railroad  was  decided  upon.  For  that  purpose  a  temporary 
track  will  be  laid  from  Irkoutsk  "to  ListvinichnaVa,  a  landing- 
place  on  the  west  bank  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  a  regular  steam 
terry  connection  between  this  landing-place  and  the  Trans- 
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balkal  Railroad  will  be  established.  This  temporary  railroad, 
58  mtles  1ong»  will  accelerate  the  time  of  opening  of  the  through 
Siberian  railroad,  for  the  loop  of  the  Baikal  line  located  on  me 
south  bank  of  Lake  Baikal  is  very  difficult  of  construction, 
and  will  require  very  much  time  for  completion.  The  tempo- 
rary line  will  probably  remain  permanently,  after  the  con- 
struction of  the  loop  of  the  Baikal  line,  to  supplement  the  navi- 
gation on  Lake  Ba&al. 

The  steam  ferry  on  Lake  Baikal  will  work  during  eight 
months  in  the  year,  and  make  a  good  connection  between  the 
Central  Siberian  Railroad  and  the  Transbalkal  Railroad.  But 
during  the  four  winter  months,  when  Lake  Baikal  is  frozen 
and  covered  with  ice,  the  transportation  of  goods  and  pas- 
sengers over  the  ice  of  Lake  Baikal  (which  £  here  about  25 
miles  wide)  will  be  performed  on  sledges,  or  by  means  of  a 
light  narrow-gauee  track  laid  on  the  ice. 

In  addition  to  mis,  a  general  acceleration  in  construction  of 
difiEerent  lines  belonging  to  the  Great  Siberian  Railroad  was 
decided  upon ;  so  the  Central  Siberian  Railroad  from  the  Obi 
River  to  Irkoutsk,  1,167  miles  long,  will  be  completed  in  1898 
(instead  of  1900,  as  was  proposed  before).  The  work  will  prob- 
ably be  executed  in  this  time,  as  the  local  population  is  avail- 
able for  the  construction  of  railroad  works,  and  the  materials 
for  track-laving  can  be  carried  not  only  to  the  starting-point, 
Erivoshchekova,  on  the  Obi  River,  but  even  to  the  terminus, 
Irkoutsk,  on  the  Angara  River,  and  in  Achinsk,  on  the  Choulim 
River.  These  two  rivers,  Angara  and  Choulim,  will  be  im- 
proved for  that  purpose.  The  plan  of  construction  is  as  fol- 
lows :  In  1895  the  section  of  the  Central  Siberian  Railroad 
from  Achinsk  (on  Choulim)  to  Krasnolarsk  (on  Yenissey),  117 
miles,  will  be  completed.  The  rails  and  other  materials  for  this 
line  will  be  carried  from  Tumen  through  Toura,  Tobol,  Irtish, 
Obi,  and  Choulim  to  Achinsk.  The  line  from  Achinsk  to 
Krasnolarsk  being  completed  (in  1895),  the  same  materials  can 
be  carried  to  Krasnolarsk,  and  from  these  through  Yenissey 
and  Angara  to  Irkoutsk,  and  in  1896  the  track-laying  can  be 
commenced  from  Krasnolarsk  and  Irkoutsk  simultaneously. 
Of  course  for  this  purpose  the  earthwork  on  the  whole  line 
will  be  undertaken  in  1894  and  completed  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year  1895. 

RIVER  NAVIGATION  IN  RUSSIA. 

According  to  data  compiled  by  the  Russian  congress  of 
hydrotechnic  engineers,  the  principal  rivers  of  European  Rus- 
sia carry  about  20,000,000  tons  of  freight  in  all.  These  are 
the  official  figures,  but  in  consequence  of  the  bad  system  of 
registration  the  real  figures  are  surely  double  this  amount. 
The  Russian  railroads  now  carry  about  54,000,000  tons  a  year, 
so  that  the  navigation  Is  relatively  Important. 

European  Russia  (without  Siberia)  has  more  than  35,000 
miles  of  navigable  rivers  and  canals,  which  is  more  than  in  the 
remaining  countries  of  Europe,  which,  taken  all  together 
(France,  Germany,  Austria,  England,  Belgium,  Holland  and 
Sweden),  have  only  28,000  miles. 

The  Russian  river  fleet  Is  also  very  great.  There  are  1,800 
steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  about  83, (^.  On  German  rivers 
there  are  only  570  steamers,  on  Austrian  (Danube  and  its  trib- 
utaries) only  193.  Besides  those  mentioned,  the  Russian  rivers 
carry  21,000  other  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  6,000,000.  Ger- 
many has  only  18,000  such  vessels  whose  tonnage  is  1,300,000. 
The  Donau  Company,  in  Austria,  has  only  750  barges  with 
200,000  tons  of  displacement.  The  river  fleet  of  Russia  is 
therefore  twice  as  great  as  the  river  fleet  of  all  other  European 
countries.  The  number  of  ton-miles  made  by  this  fleet  during 
the  half  vear  of  navigation  is  more  than  the  number  of  ton- 
miles  made  on  the  railroads  during  the  whole  year.  The  latter 
in  1890  was  about  8  milliard  ton-miles. 

The  quantity  of  freight  carried  by  Russian  rivers  (20,000,000 
to  40,000.000  tons)  can  be  compared  only  with  that  of  the 
United  States,. where  60,000,000  tons  are  carried  yearly. 


GAS  POWER  ON  TRAMWAYS. 


These  colunms  have  from  time  to  time  recorded  many  at- 
tempts to  supersede  horses  on  tramways  by  some  form  of  me- 
chanical power.  Steam  locomotives,  compressed-air  motors, 
secondary  batteries,  cable  cars,  and  electric  underground  and 
overhead  systems  have  all  been  described.  Yet,  although 
often  introduced  by  men  of  great  ability  and  backed  by  ample 
capital,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  one  has  made  an  unqualified 
success  in  this  country,  while  some  have  been  absolute  fail- 
ures. The  question  is  full  of  difficulties  of  a  most  formidable 
character.  From  a  commercial  point  of  view  the  horse  is  a 
fairly  cheap  motor,  and  anything  that  aspires  to  displace  him 
must  be  at  least  as  cheap.    Furtner,  it  must  not  be  the  cause 


of  nuisance  either  to  passengers  or  to  the  general  public  It 
must  not  occasion  either  noise,  smell,  or  smoke,  or  be  very 
unsightly,  and  it  must  be  under  perfect  control.  Much  of  the 
mechanical  dlmcultv  arises  from  the  fact  that  some  10  or  12 
H.P.  must  be  provided  to  do  the  work  of  two  live  horses,  and 
that,  therefore,  a  great  weight  of  machinery  must  be  carried. 
These  various  requirements  sadly  hamper  the  proceedings  of 
inventors,  especially  on  lines  where  the  traffic  is  light.  Qivea 
a  sufficient  supplv  of  passengers,  either  the  cable  or  the  trolley 
system  answers  fairly  well ;  but  the  initial  expenditure  is  so 
great  that  it  is  only  possible  when  a  large  and  steady  revenue 
can  be  relied  upon. 

As  a  means  of  working  tramways  in  which  a  large  outlay  is 
impossible,  which  probaoly  means  90  per  cent,  of  moee  in  this 
country,  there  is  being  introduced  by  the  Traction  Svndicate, 
Limited,  of  22  Chancery  Lane,  London,  a  self-contained  car, 
fitted  with  a  gas  engine  and  carrying  its  gas  supply  compressed 
in  steel  tubes.  Such  a  car  is  now  in  regular  work  on  the 
Croydon  &  Thornton  Heath  Tramway  Company's  lines,  and 
will  be  watched  with  great  interest  by  all  engaged  in  such 
matters.  It  certainly  hau9  much  to  recommend  it.  The  car  is 
not  noticeably  different  from  a  horse  car  ;  it  runs  quietly  and 
easily,  endtting  ndther  smoke  nor  steam,  and  is  quite  under 
control  Inside  passengers  can  hear  a  slight  rumble  of  ma- 
chinery and  perceive  a  trifling  vibration,  but  after  a  minute  or 
two  these  are  unheeded,  and  practically  there  is  nothing  to  de- 
tract from  their  comfort.  Neither  they  nor  bystanders  in  the 
street  can  perceive  anv  machinery  whatever,  for  the  engine 
and  gearing  are  entirely  enclosed,  the  motor  Iving  under  one 
seat  and  the  wheels  and  clutches  under  the  floor  of  the  car. 
The  driver  stands  on  the  end  platform  with  the  usual  brake 
handle  beside  him,  and  in  front  of  him  a  lever  which  operates 
the  clutches  controlling  the  gearing.  With  the  lever  vertical 
the  engine  is  out  of  engagement  with  the  axles ;  when  the 
lever  is  placed  to  one  side  or  the  other  the  slow  or  the  fast  gear 
is  in  engagement.  There  is  a  second  lever  for  operating  re- 
versing clutches  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

The  motor  has  two  cylinders  placed  face  to  face  at  op- 
posite sides  of  the  crank  shaft  and  both  driving  on  to  one 
crank.  At  one  end  of  the  shaft — that  nearest  the  side  of  the 
car — is  a  flywheel,  and  at  the  other  end  a  pinion  gearing  into  a 
wheel  on  me  first  motion  shaft,  which  lies  under  the  floor  of 
the  car.  On  this  shaft  are  two  pinions,  either  of  which  can 
be  made  to  drive  a  second  motion  shaft,  the  large  pinion  giv- 
ing a  speed  of  8  miles  an  hour  to  the  car  and  the  small  pinion 
hsdt  tluit  speed.  Each  of  these  pinions  is  furnished  with  a 
friction  clutch  conslBting  of  two  disks,  with  a  ring  of  beech- 
wood  between  them.  One  disk  is  set  up  toward  the  other  by 
means  of  bell  cranks  and  spring  toggle  arms  pivoted  to  a  slid- 
ing collar,  the  arrangement  being  such  that  when  the  clutch  is 
in  engagement  the  pressure  of  the  arms  is  about  at  right  angles 
to  the  shaft,  and  there  is  no  end  thrust  on  the  sliding  collar. 
The  second  motion  shaft  is  geared  to  the  axles  by  pitch  chains. 
For  driving  in  the  opposite  direction  the  rotation  of  the  first 
motion  shaft  is  reversed  by  intermediate  wheels  and  claw 
clutches. 

Manv  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  a  gas-driven  car  arise 
from  the  fact  that  the  engine  must  not  be  stopped  en  route,  but 
must  run  constantly,  whatever  the  car  may  do.  It  is,  however, 
susceptible  of  a  certain  amount  of  regulation,  and  advantage 
has  very  ingeniously  been  taken  of  this  to  save  gas  and  to  lessen 
vibration.  W  hen  the  work  is  light  the  governor  cuts  off  the  gas 
supply  to  one  cylinder  entirely,  the  other  doing  all  the  work. 
The  governor  is.  loaded  by  a  spring  on  the  spindle  and  also  by 
weights  on  an  external  lever,  and  these  weights  can  be  lifted 
by  the  same  handle  that  operates  the  clutches.  By  this  means 
the  speed  of  the  engine  is  reduced  by  some  50  per  cent,  when 
the  car  is  standing,  and,  further,  the  gas  admission  is  delayed 
until  half  stroke,  with  the  result  that  the  explosion  is  rendered 
much  more  gentle  and  less  likely  to  give  rise  to  vibration  of 
the  car.  The  gas  is  carried  in  three  receivers  under  an  initial 
pressure  of  120  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  enough  being  taken  for 
an  8  to  10-mile  run.  It  is  compressed  at  the  Thornton  Heath 
depot  by  a  gas  engine  and  pump,  and  is  kept  in  a  receiver 
under  a  pressure  of  10  atmospheres.  The  compressed  gas  is 
carried  to  the  car  by  a  pipe  and  fiexible  hose,  the  charging 
occupying  no  more  time  tnan  changing  horses.  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  consumption  is  25  cub.  ft.  per  mile  at  the  cost 
of  a  penny. 

The  performance  of  the  car  is  quite  satisfactory.  It  carries 
28  passengers  in  all,  and  makes  a  very  fair  speed,  the  limit  al- 
lowed by  l^e  Board  of  Trade  being  8  miles  per  hour.  With 
the  slow  gear  it  will  readily  mount  an  incline  near  Thornton 
Heath  Station  of  1  in  23,  with  a  short  piece  of  1  in  16,  and  in 
coming  down  it  can  be  stopped  by  the  brakes  in  its  own  length. 
It  also  goes  round  a  cur^e  of  35  ft.  radius  on  a  1  in  27  grade. 
Its  weight,  filled  with  passengers,  is  5^  tons.    The  future  of 
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the  system  turns  mainly  on  the  question  of  maintenance.  The 
first  cost  of  the  car  with  its  motor  is  not  greatly  different  from 
that  of  a  horse  car  with  its  11  horses.  For  gas  it  costs  Id.  per 
mile  against  d^,  per  mile  for  fodder  and  beading  for  horses,  so 
that  it  starts  with  an  advantage  of  2^,  per  mile.  Time  must 
decide  whether  horseflesh  or  mechanism  Is  the  cheaper  to  keep 
in  going  order.  The  new  motor  has,  at  least,  one  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  tramway  steam  locomotives  which,  in  some 
districts,  have  done  good  service — it  has  no  boiler  to  be  con- 
stantly under  repair.  There  are  £14,000,000  sterling  invested 
in  tramways  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  very  unsatiBfactory 
results  as  to  dividends,  so  that  evidently  there  is  a  wide  open 
ingfor  any  system  that  would  effect  an  economy  in  working. 
-Engineering, 


RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION  IN  JAPAN. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  World's  Fair  much  had  been  made 
known  about  Japan  and  the  habits  of  the  people.  The  country 
is  undergoing  great  social,  commercial  and  political  changes, 
and  is  making  rapid  strides  in  improving  her  means  of  communi- 
cation and  public  works  in  general.  The  first  railway  was 
commenced  in  1870,  and  there  are  now  more  than  1,900  miles 
of  railways  working,  besides  several  lines  undei  construction 
or  proposal,  which  are  as  follows  : 


• 

Namm. 

Lenffth 
of  Lines 
Qranted. 

Lines 
Open. 

Lines 

under 

Ck>n8trnc- 

tion. 

Linos 
Surveyed. 

Milee. 

Miles.  . 

Miles. 

Miles. 

ImperUI  QoTernment  Railway. . 

867.61 

667.61 

•  «  •      •  ■ 

Niphon  Railway  Company 

6»8.24 

508.06 

5.16 

Sanyo        "                "       

807.02 

146.10 

9.65 

153.17 

Kinshin     "                »•       

S7S.68 

186.76 

68.60 

89.96 

Tanko      "               "       

906.09 

806.09 

KaoMi      "                        

90.86 

50.06 

93.60 

7.69 

Chlknho    "                "       

29.00 

86.66 

8.84 

Oaaka        "                "       

49.18 

88.60 

6.91 

8.88 

Byomo      **               '*       

66.91 

68.91 

Kobn        ••                "       

96.90 

88.96 

8.94 

Hankai     "                "       

6.16 

6.16 

Sannkl      »*                "       

10.19 

10.19 

Koahlro    ••                "       

85.86 

86.86 

170          •;              "      

10.84 

7.48 

9.81 

Bobu         "                "       

40.00 

5.50 

34.60 

Bantan      •»                "       

30.71 

80.71 

Nara         "                "       

86.66 

86.66 

Sangn        **                *»       

99.60 

99.60 

Naawa      "               "       

16.50 

16.60 

Kawagoe  "                **       

18.95 

18.85 

•         ■  •  • 

Setten 

14.43 

14.48 

Boao          "                •*       

11.49 

11.49 

Sano         *»                *•       

9.63 

9.68 

Ome         "               '•       

18.09 

18.09 

Hoahln      "                »       

48.81 

48.81 

BUnkakn  "                        

17.40 

17.40 

OU           *'                "       

18.00 

18.00 

Nanyo       **                *       

7.18 

7.13 

Dogo         "                •'       

8.89 

9.99 

Total 

8590.86 

1911.99 

887.65 

890.78 

The  standard  gauge  of  Japanese  railways  is  8  ft.  6  in.  The 
permanent  way  consists  of  flat-bottomed  steel  rails  weighing 
oO  lbs.  per  vard,  laid  on  cross-sleepers,  except  6di  miles  for 
Tokvo-Tokonama  and  Eobe-iKyoto  lines,  on  which  double- 
headed  rails  on  cast-iron  chairs  are  used.  On  the  Kobe-Kyoto 
lines  cast-iion  pot  sleepers  were  first  tried,  but  they  were  gradu- 
ally replaced  with  timber  cross-sleepers.  Lately,  an  experi- 
ment was  made  with  earthenware  sleepers  in  the  Shlnbashi 
station  compound.  As  there  is  an  abundant  supplv  of  wood 
in  Japan,  and  it  is  not  attacked  by  insects,  timber  sleepers  an- 
swer very  well.  The  railways  are  mostly  single  lines,  with  the 
following  exceptions : 

Shinbaahi-Tokohama  Line,  18  miles  (double  line). 
Numadzu-Oyama  "22     **         *•         *' 

Ueno-Omiya  "     16|    *'         " 
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The  above  lines  are  entirelv  double-tracked.  The  earthwork 
for  Kobe-Kyoto  Line  (47^  miles)  is  made  for  a  double  way  and 
the  bridges  single  way.  All  other  lines  are  entirely  single 
lines.  Figs.  1  and  2  show  the  earthwork  for  single  lines. 
There  are  480  stations,  of  which  Shinbashi,  Yokohama,  Kyoto, 
Osaka,  Kobe,  Hiogo,  Moji,  Yokkaichi,  Tsuruga,  Naoetsu. 
Ueno,  Omiya,  Oyama,  Awomori,  Temiya,  etc.,  are  large  sta- 
tions. These  are  mostly  of  wooden  buildings,  but  some  are 
of  brick  and  stone  work  with  iron  roofs.    There  arc  extensive 


workshops  of  the  Imperial  Government  railways  in  Shinbashi 
and  Kobe,  where  locomotives  and  cars  are  bimt  and  repaired. 
The  locomotives  are  mostly  of  English  manufacture,  but  there 
are  some  American  and  German  locomotives,  as  well  as  of 
Japanese  make,  the  total  number  for  the  whole  1,900  miles 
beiae  840.  The  ruling  gradient  is  1  in  40  (2.5  per  cent.),  and 
the  sharpest  curve,  15  chains. 

As  the  country  is  mountainous  and  full  of  rivers  and  run- 
ning streams,  there  are  several  engineering  works — deep  cut- 
tings, high  embankments,  tunnels,  bridges  and  culverts.  In 
order  to  carry  out  earthworks,  temporary  rails  are  used.  The 
Japanese  coolies  are  not  at  all  accustomed  to  use  wheel-bar- 
rows, but  they  are  well  trained  to  carry  earth,  stone,  or  any- 
thing on  their  shoulders  with  straw  net  or  mokkd.  In  blasting 
rocks,  gunpowder,  dynamite  and  other  explosives  are  used.  ->^ 

Bridges  consist  mostly  of  wroueht-iron  plate  or  Warren 
girders,  except  some  brick  aiches,  which  are  usuiUly  construct- 
ed in  a  deep  valley  or  for  flood-openings.  The  usual  span  of 
plate  girder  is  40  ft.,  and  that  for  Warren  girders  is  100  ft. 
&ut  in  large  rivers,  where  longer  spans  are  required,  Warren 
girders  of  200  ft.  span  are  constructed.  The  superstructure 
U  of  an  ordinary  character,  as  shown  in  fig.  3.  When  the 
ground  is  of  a  substantial  material,  concrete  foundation  is  made 
and  masonry  piers  are  built,  but  in  case  of  soft  material  usu- 
ally biick  walls  ate  sunk,  though  cast  or  wrought-iron  piers 
(from  8  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  diameter)  are  sometimes  constructed. 
While  iron  is  required  to  be  brought  from  Europe,  bricks  are 
manufactuied  in  every  part  of  the  countnr ;  thus  the  latter  is 
pref eiable  in  Japan.  The  brick  cylinder  foundations  for  large 
bridges  are  constructed  in  the  following  way  :  The  wells  are 
usually  built  to  rest  on  hard  stratum,  in  two  columns,  12  ft.  in 
external  diameter  and  2  ft.  thick,  differing  in  depth  from  80 
ft.  to  90  ft.  below  river-bed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
bed.  Through  the  whole  height  of  the  cylinder  tie  bolts  run, 
and  they  are  fastened  to  the  curb-shoe,  whose  outer  side  con- 
stitutes a  cutting  edge.  Below  the  ground  level  the  diameter 
of  the  wells  is  reduced  to  8  ft.,  and  it  is  filled  with  concrete. 
From  this  level,  masonry  works  are  carried  up  to  the  outfldde 
of  the  girders.  The  space  between  the  two  cylinders  is  arched 
over,  and  an  intermediate  wall  is  constructed.  To  sink  the 
wells,  first  the  brick-work  is  built  on  the  curb-shoe,  which 
is  already  placed  in  its  position.  A  pair  of  the  cylinders 
forming  one  pier  is  usually  sunk  alternately  so  as  to  avoid  any 

?:reat  dmerenoe  of  levels  of  the  wells  and  consequent  divergence 
rom  the  vertical  plane.  In  order  to  excavate  inside  the  wells, 
Milroy's,  Webb's,  and  Bull's  diedgers  were  tried,  of  which  the 
last  proved  most  suitable  for  its  simplicity  and  ease  of  using. 
But  in  case  of  gravel  bottom  it  is  objectionable  on  account  of 
stones  being  caught  in  the  jaws  of  the  dredger,  which  causes 
difficulty  and  prevents  it  from  being  pulled  up  without  the 
contents  being  run  out.  It  is  usual  to  employ  a  simple  hand 
dredger  made  by  a  pontractor,  which  is  skillfully  handled  by 
Japanese  workmen.  When  the  cylinders  are  sunk  to  proper 
position  they  are  filled  with  concrete. 

The  best  season  for  sinking  the  foundations  is  from  October 
to  the  following  May,  which  is  the  time  when  the  autumnal 
floods  set  in  and  the  vernal  floods  begin  from  the  thawing  of  ice 
and  snow  in  the  mountains. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  notice  the  cost  of  some  large  bridges 
on  Japanese  railways,  which  are  as  follows  : 


Cost  per 

RnnDiiiff 

Foot. 


Rokago-gawa  Bridge  (Tokaldo  Line). 

Banew-gawm 

Fnji-luwa 

Abe-kawm 

Oi-gawa 

Tenrin-gawa 

Hamana  No.  8 

Yahagf-gawa 

KiBO-gawa 

Nagara-gawa 

Teblkawa 

Aichl-gawa 

Nosu-gawa 

Seta-gawa 

Kataara-gawa 

Upper  Kanzaki-gawa  Bridge 

LowQr 
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Length 

Total 

in  Feet 

COBt. 

Dollars. 

1,660 

434,906 

1.8S8 

77,668 

1.874 

288,860 

1,880 

80,874 

8,380 

400,816 

3,967 

1,578 

507,066 

64,976 

1.180 

64,978 

1,874 

808,386 

1.490 

1104,271 

1,055 

181,545 

1,306 

56,767 

1,789 

88,683 

1,450 

88.084 

1,197 

881,633 

1,897 

888,415 

1,187 

279,981 

Dollars. 

3i64.68 

66.79 

151.21 

44.19 

188.06 

127.82 

41.18 

57.04 

161.31 

137.09 

178.08 

48.60 

46.71 

60.71 

218.57 

218.52 

285.82 


The  tunnels  of  Japanese  railways  are  usually  for  a  single  line, 
except  some  short  tunnels  (on  Kobe-Osaka  Line)  under  rivers 
whose  beds  became  elevated  above  the  surrounding  grounds  by 
the  deposits  of  materials  brought  from  the  source.  The  cross- 
section  is  shown  in  fig.  4.    Generally  the  width  of  springing 
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of  arch  is  14  ift.,  and  the  height  from  rail  level  to  soffit  of  arch 
is  14  ft.  In  the  Usni-Toge  Railway  these  dimensions  were  made 
16  ft.,  as  a  larger  locomotive  of  the  Abt  system  was  designed 
for  that  steep  railway.  The  tunneling  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows  :  At  first  the  top  headings  of  6  ft.  X  5  ft.  are  made. 
Then  the  excavations  to  the  full  dimensions  are  carried  on. 
This  is  done  both  by  rock  drills  and  hand  workings.  The 
archings  of  the  tunnels  are  from  2  rings  to  6  rings,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  rock,  and  below  the  springing,  side  walls 
are  built,  their  back  being  well  rammed  with  concrete  or  gravel 
puddle.  Ventilation  is  kept  by  means  of  fans  working  at  the 
end  of  a  long  wooden  tube  with  closed  doors.  The  portals  of 
the  tunnels  are  well  constructed  with  stones  and  bricks. 
The  following  list  gives  cost  of  principal  tunnels  : 


Names. 


JEIakone-yama  No.  %  TuDnel  (TokiUdo  Line) 

•'         No.  8 
Iflhibe 
Iflohamm 
Makinohurm 
Osaka-ymma 

Nakoe  Tannol  (Yokosuka  Line) 

Nunuuna    "  "  .' 

Yanagase-yama  Tunnel  (Tsuruga  Line), 


«4 
•  ( 


«< 


Length 

ToUl 

in  Feet. 

Coat. 

Dollars. 

1.899 

115,573 

1,0S4 

61,472 

2.865 

181,411 

8,167 

210.873 

8,273 

213,617 

2,181 

208,264 

1,180 

84.809 

1,319 

41,795 

4,4)25 

425,499 

Cost  per 

Running 

Foot. 


Dollars. 
61.09 
60.08 
46.87 
66  68 
65.27 
98.10 
80.80 
81  60 
96.16 


rikisha  (a  carriage  drawn  by  a  man)  is  used,  which  was  shown 
in  the  Chicago  Exposition.  The  jinrikisha  has  also  been  in- 
troduced into  China  and  India  from  Japan.  In  this  wa^ 
manual  power  is  still  being  used  for  some  other  works.  It  is 
known  in  America  that  machine  is  ultimately  cheaper  than 
animal  or  man  power.  In  Japan,  too,  the  latter  is  gradually 
being  replaced  by  the  former. 

The  motive  power  at  present  used  in  the  country  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

ai..n,  y^^^  9Qot)i\n  P   J  Qsoeral  workshops,  26,000  H.  P.  I 
Bleam-power,  88,000  H.  P.  -j  fining  '^^  12,000     " 


Water-power,    5,700  H.  P.  j  General  workshops,  8,100 

1  Mining,  


48,700  H.  P. 


2,600 


In  the  above  figures  the  power  used  for  the  propulsion  of 
railway  cars  and  steamships  is  not  included.  As  there  is  a 
convenient  supply  of  water  in  mining  districts,  water  power 
is  generally  used  there.  In  countries  like  Switzerland  and 
Japan,  where  there  is  a  natural  supply  of  energy,  it  is  economi- 
cal to  utilize  it,  especially  with  the  aid  of  electric  motors.  It 
is  owing  to  the  advancement  of  electrical  engineerhig  that  this 
problem  is  now  entering  into  the  field  of  practical  engineer- 
ing. Thus,  water-power  can  be  derived  in  a  great  many  differ- 
ent ways— f. 6.,  from  the  moat  primitive  form  of  water-whrel, 
having  only  two  buckets— still  to  be  found  in  some  country 
districts  01  Japan— to  the  great  installation  of  turbines  and 
dynamos  at  Uie  Falls  of  Niagara.  An  example  of  an  artificial 
canal  for  deriving  water-power  is  seen  in  the  Kyoto  Canal 
Works,  which  were  illustrated  iu  Tub  Rmlroad  and  £n- 
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Of  the  average  cost  of  one  mile  of  Japanese  railways,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  for  the  Imperial  Grovernmcnt  railways  the 
cost  (an  average  for  557.61  miles)  is  $63,475.  and  for  the  Niphon 
Railway  Company  the  cost  (an  aveiage  for  593.08  miles)  is 
$33,468.  The  former  has  more  bridges  and  tunnels  than  the 
latter.  For  all  other  private  lines  a  fair  average  coal;  per  mile 
may  be  said  to  be  from  $45,000  to  $50,000.  The  traffic  re- 
ceipts of  the  Imperial  Government  railways  is  $150  per  mile 
per  week,  and  that  for  the  Niphon  Railway  Company,  $90. 

MOTIVE  POWER  IN  JAPAN. 

The  Japanese  islands  are  generally  within  the  easy  reach  of 
steamers,  and  there  are  main  trunk  lines  of  railways  almost 
completed  with  roads  connecting  important  towns  and  locali- 
ties which  are  gradually  improved.  In  some  cities  and  towns 
(here  are  tramways.    But  In  every  part  of  the  country  jin- 


GiNKBRiNO  Journal  for  March,  1891.    This  work  is  calculated 
to  produce  3,000  H.P. 

Although  in  Europe  and  America  coal  is  generally  found  in 
the  carboniferous  strata,  it  is  not  the  case  in  Japan.  It  is  seen 
from  the  marine  nature  of  the  strata  that  some  parts  of  the 
country  were  sunk  beneath  the  primeval  ocean,  and  had  not 
land  for  dense  vegetation.  In  rocks  of  the  Mesozoic  era, 
which  follow  the  carboniferous  strata,  some .  coal  seams  are 
found,  but  they  are  not  valuable.    In  the  Cainozoic  strata,  es- 

f>ecially  associated  with  tertiary  formation,  there  are  many 
mportant  coal  fields  which  are  scattered  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Among  these  fields,  those  in  Hokkaido  and 
Kinshin  are  most  productive,  the  rich  seams  being  from  4  ft. 
to  8  ft.  thick.  In  these  coal  districts  coal  mining  has  been 
established  and  railways  built,  and  they  are  working  with 
great  success. 
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Tbo  total  annual  productloa  ot  coal  In  Japan  la  8,000,000 
tone.  Out  of  this  amount,  13i),000  tons  are  used  lor  railwavB, 
680,000  tons  for  Btaaraahipa,  520,000  tons  for  workahopa,  480.00 1 
tons  for manufactonsot  salt,  and  theivmalniiig  1,350,000  Ions 
are  exported  to  Cblna,  India,  America,  etc. 

Bealaes  being  derived  from  coal,  power  has  anolber  source, 
namely,  forests,  from  wbicli  wood  and  charcoal  are  obtained. 
The  quantity  of  wood  which  la  consumed  as  fuel  and  charcoal 
in  Japan  Is  enormoua,  amountins  to  47,400,000  tons  per  year 
Out  of  this  amount,  40,000,000  tons  are  for  domeailc  use 
660,000  tona  for  the  manufacture  of  tea,  1,000,000  tona  for  the' 
manufacture  of  rilk,  4,850,000  tons  for  mining  and  smelting 
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works.  Thus  the  (oreels  are  the  prindpal  source  of  heat  and 
power  In  Japan.  But  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  to  destroy 
the  forests  of  a  country  la  to  destroy  its  rlveia,  so  that  proper 
care  Is  now  being  giren  to  them.  Tlieie  are  good  forests  In 
Central  Japan  and  thick  forests  In  Hokkaido,  which  are  not 
within  eaay  reach  from  harbors  or  railways.  If  railways  be 
constructed  for  fscllitatiue  the  trauaportatlon  of  wood  In  theee 
forest  districts,  there  will  be  great  advantage.  It  la  hoped  that 
these  three  elements  of  power—i.a.,  water,  coal  and  wood— will 
be  utilized  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  In  various  parts  of 
the  country. 


L' AltetrieUn  recently  published  a  long  article  on  the  elec- 
tric railway  running  from  Lyons  to  Oulllns,  in  France,  in 
which  a  calculation  was  made  of  the  motive  power  required 
on  an  electric  tramway  using  the  overhead  trolley  wire.  The 
first  step  to  be  taken  Is  to  settle  upon  the  frequency  with 
which  cars  are  to  start  from  the  two  ends  of  the  llue,  as  well 
ss  the  maximum  and  average  speeds  to  bo  raointnlned.    When 


this  la  laid  down  graphically  the  number  of  cars  In  service  can 
be  readily  deduced.  The  calculation  of  the  motive  power  re- 
quired for  each  car  for  the  round  trip  is  tMsed  upon  the  esti- 
mate of  20  lbs.  per  ton  for  resistances  on  a  level  track,  and 
10  lbs.  per  ton  for  each  1  per  cent,  of  gradient,  and  finally  by 
adjusting  the  power  required  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  speeds 
of  the  car  upon  the  grades  and  level  stretches.  If  then  we 
apply  the  formula  that  is  applicable  to  the  different  polnta 
along  the  line,  ft  will  be  eaay  to  construct  a  polysoD  whose 
area  will  be  enclosed  between  lines  that  represent  me  amount 
of  work  required  to  keep  the  car  In  motion.  By  referring  this 
to  the  graphical  representation  of  the  running  cars  It  ta  possi- 
ble to  determine  the  amount  of  power  required  by  each  car  at 
each  instant,  as  well  as  the  lotal  power  required  by  the  whole 
number  of  cars  at  the  same  Instant.  If  the  matter  is  carefully 
done  these  calculations  should  be  made  at  one  minute  Inter- 
vals for  a  round  trip.  In  this  way  we  will  find  the  maximum, 
the  mean,  and  the  minimum  power  required.  It  l)clng  possible 
that  the  last  may  be  zero.  The  figures  thus  obtained  only  in- 
dicate the  power  which  must  be  applied  horizontally  to  the 
axles  of  the  cars.  In  order  to  obtain  the  power  which  will  be 
required  at  the  station  we  must  take  the  efflcicncy  of  the  dif- 
ferent portlona  of  ,the  system  into  account,  and  this  may  be 
rated  as  follows  :  Motors  and  gearing,  70  per  cent;  line,  90 

£er  cenL;  generating  dynamo,  w  per  cent.;  steam-eDgine  and 
elting,  86  per  cent. ;  giving  an  average  efficiency  of  48.3  per 
cent.  We  may,  therefore,  couslder  that  we  utilize  about  60 
per  cent,  of  the  H.P.  indicated  at  the  cylinder  of  the  engine. 

Practically  these  calculations  are  very  quickly  made,  be- 
cauae  experience  baa  shown  that  a  certain  number  of  kilo- 
watts will  be  required  for  a  given  number  of  cars,  and  that 
almost  entirely  mdependent  of  the  profile.  The  following 
figures  may  be  taken  as  typical : 

Generating  dynamo,  60  kilowatts,  4  cars. 
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It  may  be  readily  understood  why  thia  ahould  be  the  caae, 
because  when  there  are  up  grades  in  one  direction  they  become 
down  grades  on  tbe  return  trip,  and  the  car  will  require  no 
current  while  running  over  them.  The  calculations  will  be 
very  nearly  exact,  for  no  account  Is  taken  of  the  times  when 
the  current  Is  shut  off.  It  Is  admitted,  loo,  that  It  takes  as 
much  current  to  bring  a  car  from  a  standstill  up  to  speed,  as 
It  does  to  ascend  a  3  per  cent,  grade  at  a  speed  of  7^  miles  per 
hour.  In  any  case  tbe  figures  obtained  by  this  method  of  cal- 
culation arc  valuable,  because  they  show  the  great  variations 
in  power  that  may  occur,  and  that  tbe  regulation  of  the  ateam- 
pngtne  should  be  very  sensitive  In  order  to  meet  the  sudden 
variationB  in  load  to  which  It  is  subjected.  In  fact.  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  In  the  central  stations  of  electric  tram- 
ways, to  have  the  needle  of  the  ampSre  meter  vary  suddenly 
one  way  or  the  other  by  as  much  as  150  ampirea.  It  is,  there- 
fore, desirable  to  know  the  relationship  that  exists  between  the 
maximum  and  the  mean  motive  power.  If  this  ratio  rises 
above  two,  as  occurs  in  lines  running  only  four  or  five  cars, 
the  beat  at«am-engine  to  uae  la  one  of  the  high- apeed  type, 
having  a  very  heavy  fly-wheel.  The  advantage  of  using  a 
high-speed  rather  than  a  low-apeed  engine  for  such  work  as 
this  Is,  of  course,  apparent  to  any  one  who  will  think  about 
it.  For  however  acnaitlve  the  valve  regulation  may  be  in  fix- 
ing the  point  of  cut-off,  it  acts  upon  the  admission  valve  and 
can  only  make  Its  Influence  felt  near  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  stroke  ;  hence,  It  is  cerl^nly  more  rapid  In  an  engine 
making  250  revolutions  per  minute  than  In  one  malting  60. 

When  the  ratio  of  maximum  to  average  power  Is  mcluded 
between  1|  and  2,  as  when  from  six  to  eignt  cars  are  run,  a 
slower  engine  can  be  used  if  it  is  provided  with  a  very  heavy 
9.y-wheel.  Above  eight  cars  the  best  engine  to  use  U  one  of 
tbe  Corliss  type,  for  the  suddenness  of  the  variation  from 
maximum  to  minimum  is  greatly  reduced. 

These  opinions  have  recently  been  confirmed  by  a  visit  to  a 
central  station  of  an  electric  railway,  where  a  dynamo  of 
60  kilowatts  nominal  power  at  600  revolutions  la  driven  by  a 
sleam-engino  running  120  revolutions  per  minute.  The  fly- 
wlieel  of  the  engine  is  very  small,  both  in  diameter  and 
weight ;  under  these  conditions  it  is  easy  to  detect  a  vaiiation 
of  60  per  cent.  In  the  speed  of  the  engine,  which  occurs  at 
regular  Intervals  corresponding  to  the  slopping  and  starting 
of  tbe  cars  ;  yet  the  stops  being  fixed,  ana  none  being  made 
on  signal,  the  variations  in  the  work  to  be  done  are  not  as 
great  as  would  occur  under  other  conditions. 

The  power  for  running  the  I.yons-OulUns  Railway  was  cal- 
culated in  this  WBV,  and  it  was  found  that  from  130-160  U.P. 
would  be  required  at  the  central  station  In  order  to  operate 
from  alx  to  eight  cars.  Under  these  conditions  an  engine  of 
150  H.P.  was  required,  with  a  capability  of  ririug  to  200  n.P. 
for  abort  intervals  In  case  of  necessity. 
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TRANSMISSION  OF  POWBR,  WITH  AN  ANALY- 
SIS OF  COMPOUND  AIR  COMPRESSORS. 


Bt  a.  E.  Chodzko,  M.E. 


OBNBRAL  BBMABK8  ON  THB   TRANSMISSION  OF  POWER. 

The  transmission  of  power  ranks  among  the  most  impor- 
tant sublects  which  have,  during  the  past  thirty  years,  en- 
gaged tDo  attention  of  the  engineering  profession.  This 
problem,  in  whatever  particular  form  it  occurs,  can  always 
be  reduced  to  the  following  general  terms  : 

To  convey  and  distribute  a  certain  amount  of  power  which 
can  be  more  conveniently  generated  at  some  distance  from  the 
points  where  it  is  used  than  it  would  be  in  their  immediate 
vicinity. 

This  class  of  questions  is  a  direct  outcome  of  the  fact,  which 
needs  no  demonstration,  that  a  large  aggregate  power,  if 
generated  at  a  great  many  different  points  ana  in  small  amounts 
at  each  of  them,  is  more  expensive  to  produce  than  if  the 
whole  was  generated  in  a  single  motor.  Such  is  the  origin  of 
the  central  power  station,  and  the  problem  is  :  How  to  con- 
vey power  therefrom,  either  to  a  number  of  different  places  or 
to  one  other  single  place.  Any  practical  answer  to  this,  ques- 
tion constitutes  a  system  of  power  transmission. 

A  system  of  power  transmission  is  essentially  formed  of  four 
distinct  elements : 

1.  A  generator  of  power,  situated  at  a  central  station. 

2.  An  active  medium  wherein  this  power  is  concentrated, 
whose  object  is  to  transfer  it  to  its  destination. 

3.  A  conductor  or  passive  conveyer  of  this  medium. 

4.  Motive  apparatus  to  utilize  the  conveyed  energy. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  enter  into  a  detailed  study  of  the 
various  systems  of  power  transmission  ;  both  the  quantity  and 
the  nature  of  the  problems  involved  in  such  a  work  exceed 
the  scope  of  the  present  paper,  and  only  an  outline  of  the  sub- 
ject wiU  be  offered. 

Six  principal  mediums  of  power  transmission  are  known  at 
present  whenever  the  distance  between  the  generator  and  re- 
ceptors exceeds  the  limits  of  a  factory.  These  are  :  (1)  Trac- 
tion by  wire  rope  ;  (2)  water  under  pressure ;  (3)  steam  ;  (4)  gas  ; 
(5)  electric  current ;  (6)  compressed  air. 

The  generation  of  power  is  effected  either  by  steam  or  by  a 
fall  of  water  ;  In  gas  transmissions  heat  is  also  a  primary  agent 
But  if  one  considers  the  correlation  between  the  velocity  of 
motion  in  these  various  mediums,  over  conductors,  and  the 
size  of  these  conductors,  a  distinctive  line  may  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  roi>e  system  and  the  five  others— namely,  in  the  for- 
mer the  velocity  with  which  the  active  medium  is  carried  over 
a  conductor  does  not  in  any  way  affect  intrinsic  energy.  In 
other  words,  a  pull,  or  tractive  effort  of  100  lbs.,  exerted  at 
the  generator  end  of  a  teledynamlc  transmission,  would  be  in- 
tegrally conveyed  by  the  rope  to  the  receptor  end,  whatever 
be  the  length  and  the  size  of  this  rope,  and  also  the  rapidity 
of  conveyance,  if  there  were  no  intermediate  sheaves  between 
the  two  ends  of  the  rope.  The  resistances  due  to  the  friction 
of  sheaves  or  to  the  flexure  of  the  rope  would  be  concentrated 
at'  the  terminal  sheaves,  but  not  generated  at  the  conductor. 

The  result  is  that  a  high  efficiency  is  not  only  consistent 
with  high  velocity  and  a  small  conductor,  but  within  the  limits 
of  safetv  and  of  resistance  ;  such  are  Uie  very  conditions  of 
high  efficiency  in  a  teledynamlc  transmission,  because  a  high 
velocity  of  motion  means  a  small  tractive  effort  for  a  given 
power,  and  consequently  diminished  friction  in  their  beanngs, 
and  a  reduced  size  of  rope  proportionally  reduces  stiffness  or 
resistance  to  beuding. 

Some  remarkable  applications  of  this  system  have  been  in 
successful  operation  for  a  number  of  years  past.  More  recent 
and  no  less  important  illustrations  are  found  in  the  cable  roads 
and  in  the  various  systems  of  aerial  ropeways  for  transporting 
ore  and  the  like.  ^ 

Taking  now  the  five  mediums  for  transmitting  power,  one 
finds  water,  steam,  fas  and  compressed  air.  The  energy  of 
these  mediums  obtainable  at  the  points  of  application,  com- 
pared with  energy  at  the  generator  end,  is  directly  affected  by 
the  size  of  the  conductors  and  the  rapidity  of  motion  of  the 
active  medium,  and  the  resistance  occurs  on  the  whole  length 
of  the  conductors,  increasing  with  their  length ;  here  a  con- 
dition of  high  efficiency  for  a  given  power  and  a  given  size  of 
conductor  is,  that  the  velocity  of  the  active  medium  be  limited 
to  a  point  beyond  which  this  efficiency  falls  rapidly. 

The  resistance  to  the  free  flow  of  an  electric  current  is  also 
greatly  affected  b^  the  size  of  the  conductor,  and  varies  in- 
versely with  the  size,  and  proportional  to  the  length. 

The  above  distinction  between  the  first  system  and  the  five 
others  should  not  be  construed  as  a  criticism  of  the  general 


efficiency  of  each  system,  but  only  as  a  peculiar  feature  in- 
herent to  the  different  natures  of  the  active  mediums. 

Present  knowledge  of  the  subject  does  not  permit  us  to  for- 
mulate limitations  of  distance  to  which  the  power  can  be  trans- 
mitted. We  are  no  doubt  on  the  eve  of  important  develop- 
ments in  this  respect,  and  the  results  of  the  contract  between 
the  Niagara  Cataract  Company  and  the  State  of  New  York 
for  a  300- mile  electrical  transmission  will  be  eagerly  watched 
by  the  engineering  world.  What  the  future  has  in  store  from 
the  discoveries  of  r^ikola  Tesla  and  others  is  now  a  matter  of 
speculation. 

So  long  as  the  distance  is  not  great  between  a  generator  and 
the  receptor,  anv  one  of  the  above  svstems  mav  be  applied. 
No  absolute  rule  could  be  given  suitable  to  all  cases,  as  a 

guide  in  the  selection  between  them,  because  no  such  rule  ex- 
ts  ;  the  distance  of  transmission  is  but  one  of  many  condi- 
tions to  be  considered.  There  are  cases  in-^hich  water  has  an 
uncontested  superiority  over  an  elastic  and.compressible  power 
medium. 

The  following  statements  are  therefore  applicable  to  the 
general  problem  of  power  transmission,  and  remain  open  to 
possible  exceptions. 

When  the  distance  is  3  or  4  miles,  the  choice  between  the 
systems  of  power  conveyance  is  narrowine  down,  and  when 
power  is  to  oe  transmittea  10  or  20  miles,  eTectridUr  and  com- 
pressed air  appear  to  be  the  most  advantageous.  One  class  of 
applications  exist  which  hare  been  the  subject  of  exhaustive 
experiments  and  have  furnished  some  highly  valuable  and 
positive  data — the  distribution  of  power  over  a  concentrated 
field,  as  in  cities. 

In  this  case  the  central  station  and  each  receptor  are  not  con- 

'.  nected  in  the  most  direct  way,  but  a  main  <5onductor  is  spread 

out  into  branches  involving  numerous  changes  in  the  direction 

;  of  the  course  or  fiow.    These  circumstances  render  rope  trans- 

I  mission  impracticable.    Water  is  also  unsuited  on  account  of 

jthe  loss  of  pressure  and  contraction  of  the  passages.    The 

;  danger  of  frost  is  also  an  impediment  in  most  places.    The 

choice  is  therefore  between  steam,  gas,  electricity  and  com- 

pressed  air. 

Changes  of  temperature  have  much  influence  upon  the 
energy  of  steam,  while  gas,  electricity  and  compressed  air  are 
unaffected  by  temper^kture.  But  aside  from  this  fact,  which 
is  a  serious  objection  to  nteam  transmission,  all  fluids  under 
tension  confined  within  conductors  are  liable  to  escape  and 
waste,  causing  a  direct  loss.  In  the  case  of  steam  such  loss 
occurs  by  leaks  and  heat  radiation.  With  gas,  by  leaks  only. 
With  electricity,  all  over  the  conductor  if  a  contact  occurs 
with  some  other  body.    With  compressed  air,  by  leaks  only. 

Complete  insulation  of  the  conductor  is  required  in  electrical 
;  transmissions ;  with  air  and  gas  the  joints  alone  have  to  be 
guarded.  Steam  requires  both  close  joints  and  insulation  or 
covering  to  prevent  radiation. 

The  effects  of  leakage,  besides  the  loss  of  energy,  involve 
personal  danger,  damage  to  surroundings  and  property  by 
heat  and  molRture,  eventual  danger  of  Are.  With  gas,  there 
is  danger  of  personal  injury,  danger  of  fire  and  explosion. 
With  electricity,  danger  of  personal  injury,  serious  danger  of 
fire  if  contact  exists  between  conductors  and  their  surround- 
ings. With  compressed  air,  no  bodily  inlury,  no  danger  of 
fire.  The  pre- heater  used  in  connection  with  the  receptor  is  a 
small  apparatus  under  easy  control,  because  it  is  in  operation 
during  working  time  only.  In  this  respect  c  mpressed  air  is 
distinctly  superior  to  other  mediums  of  transmission. 

Investigating  next  what  becomes  of  the  transmitting  medium 
after  it  has  performed  its  work,  one  finds :  Steam  has  to  be 
condensed  or  conducted  into  the  atmosphere  clear  of  all  sur- 
roundinirs.  Gas  is  deleterious,  and  must  also  be  conducted 
clear  of  surroundings.  Electricity  has  no  objectionable  effects 
so  lon^  as  insulation  is  effective.  Compressed  air  produces 
beneficial  effects  by  a  supply  of  fresh  air  in  the  premises,  and 
by  utilization  for  various  purposes. 

One  feature  wherein  compressed  air  stands  above  all  other 
means  of  power  conveyance  is  in  the  possibility,  when  employ- 
ing proper  apparatus,  of  obtaining  a  practically  perfect  work- 
ing efficiency.  The  result  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
possible  to  introduce  additional  energy  before  using  in  a 
motor  or  engine,  and  this  is  done  with  no  objection  or.  expense 
worth  considering.  Compressed  air.  therefore,  presents  more 
elements  of  economy,  saiety  and  convenience  than  any  other 
medium  of  power  conveyance  in  a  city  or  circumscribed  dis- 
trict. From  the  consumer's  standpoint  its  advantages  are  even 
greater  than  the  engineer's. 

Experience  has  £own  that  an  air  motor  will  start  instantly 
after  any  length  of  stoppage,  which  is  seldom  the  case  with  a 
steam  engine,  and  still  less  with  a  gas  engine.  The  absence 
of  the  noise  and  offensive  odors  is  a  great  advantage,  also  the 
saving  of  space  and  the  reduction  of  Insurance  rates  makes  an 
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air  motor  a  typical  one!f or  small  industries,  especially  for  work 
carried  on  In  workmen  s  bouses  or  small  workshops.  The  ori- 
gin of  fires  in  industrial  buildings  is  commonly  traced  to  a 
boiler-room  in  the  basement. 

In  addition  to  transmitting  power,  the  exhausted  air  can 
either  remain  at  the  outside  temperature  and  ventilate  a  room 
or  shop  where  the  work  is  done,  or  in  the  cold  season  the  fresh 
air,  by  adjustment  of  the  point  of  cut-off,  can  escape  at  any 
warmer  temperature  desired. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  pointed  ou)  by  Professor  A.  W.  B. 
Kennedy,  is  the  case  of  a  Paris  restaurant  where  compressed 
air,  after  actuating  an  electric-light  plant,  was  exhausted 
through  a  brick  Que  into  the  beer  cellar ;  in  this  flue  the 
carafes  were  set  to  freeze,  and  large  molds  of  block  ice  were 
made  for  table  use,  while  the  air  was  still  cold  enough  In  pass- 
ing away  through  the  beer  cellar  to  render  the  use  of  ice  for 
cooling  quite  unnecessary  even  in  the  hottest  weaker. 

The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  power  transmission,  it  is 
strange  to  say,  are  little  known,  and  erroneous  ideas  prevail 
about  the  efficiency  of  air  as  a  motive  medium. 

AIR  COMPRESSORS. 

Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date,  applications  for  com- 

gressed  air  were  confined  to  mining  and  tunnel  works,  mainly 
I  rock  drilling,  and  less  frequently  in  driving  underground 
hoisting,  haulage  or  ventilating  plants.  As  a  rule  all  the  ma- 
chinery constituting  the  motive  machines  employed  was  of  the 
crudest  and  most  uneconomical  description.  In  both  rock 
drills  and  underground  engines  the  air  was  used  with  little  or 
no  expansion,  and  allowed  to  escape  at  a  high  pressure. 

In  the  course  of-  his  investigations  on  the  subject  of  power 
transmission.  Professor  Riedler  quotes  the  efficiency  of  small 
mining  plants  as  reaching  only  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  power 
applied  to  the  compressors.  Even  in  large  tunnel  works, 
where  high-class  single-stage  compressors  were  used,  the  pro- 
portions of  22  to  82  per  cent,  were  for  a  long  time  considered 
as  the  best  efficiency  obtainable  in  the  practice,  according  to 
whether  the  air  pressure  was  high  or  low,  and  the  logical  con- 
clusion of  this  was  that  low  air  pressure  was  an  element  of 
high  efficiency. 
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Fig.  X. 

The  heating  of  the  air  prior  to  its  use  in  engines  permitting 
complete  expansion  led  to  a  hiffh  initial  pressure,  since  a  gi^en 
amount  of  work  became  available  from  a  small  volume  of  air. 

Such  high  pressure  permitted  smaller  mains  for  conveying 
the  air  from  the  compressors  to  the  motor— another  caune  of 
economy  in  first  cost  of  air-transmission  plants— but  this  econ- 
omy could  not  have  been  maintained  through  the  whole  sys- 
tem with  %ingle  stage  compressors,  or  when  compression  is 
performed  in  one  cylinder.  Experience  has  shown  that  while 
p  9  1.4  =  constant  is  the  symlM)l  of  adiabatic  compression, 
and  p  V  =  constant,  the  symbol  of  isothermal  compression,  the 
most  perfect  cooling  arrangements  used  in  air  compressors  can- 
not give  a  better  result  than  'pn  1.2  =  constant.  A  single 
stage  compressor  with  spray  injection  shows  0.845  as  the  high- 
est attainable  efficiency  for  seven  atmospheres  absolute,  the 
efficiency  of  an  isothermal  compressor  for  the  same  terminal 
pressure  being  1. 

What  preheating  bad  done  at  the  motor  end  of  the  trans- 
mission was  effect^  at  the  generator  end,  although  to  a  less 
degree,  by  the  multiphase  expression~i.6.,  by  compressing 
successively  into  several  cylinders,  and  also  by  the  use  of  a 
positive  motion  of  the  valves.  This  class  of  machines,  known 
by  the  name  of  compound  compressors,  must  be  considered  as 
an  essential  and  imperative  element  in  the  compression  of  air. 
The  efficiency  of  a  triple  compound  compressor  for  the 
above-quoted  terminal  air  pressure  would  be  found  equal  to 
0.95. 

B  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  except  for  moderate  pressures, 
or  when  the  question  of  economy  of  power  is  clearly  super- 
seded bv  considerations  of  first  cost  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
Elant,  the  compound  machine  must  be  regarded,  not  as  it  often 
I,  an  object  of  unnecessary  perfection,  but  as  the  rational 
type  of  modem  compressors.  This  fact  had  been  recognized 
by  the  pioneers  of  compound  compression  in  America,  the  Nor- 
walk  Iron  Worka  of  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  and  it  is  credit- 


able to  them  to  have  pointed  out,  at  a  time  when  this  subject 
was  Imperfectly  known,  that  the  exception  should  be  the  sin- 
gle and  not  the  compound  compressor. 

It  has  been  thought  that  a  summary  of  the  principles  of 
compound  compression  would  prove  of  interest,  and  it  is  the 
subject  of  the  second  part  of  the  present  paper.  While  the  use 
of  tnermodynamical  formula  is  unavoidable,  the  following  de- 
velopments are  offered  in  such  a  form  that  ordinary  mathe- 
matical knowledge  will  render  their  perusal  easy. 

COMPOUND  AIR  COMPRESSORS. 

As  stated  in  what  precedes,  the  most  successful  way 
of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  air  compressors  is  by  compound- 
ing the  cylinders,  or  by  a  distribution  of  the  total  work  re- 
quired in  compression  between  several  distinct  cylinders. 

The  principle  of  compound  compression  can  t!e  described  as 
follows  ;  Suppose  that  a  certain  volume  of  air  at  a  tempera- 
ture To  is  to  be  raised  from  a  pressure  Po  to  a  pressure 
P,  Po  being  most  commonly  the  atmospheric  pressure  of  14.7 
absolute  pounds  per  square  inch. 

In  ordinary  or  single-stage  compressors  the  free  air  is  intro- 
duced and  compresaad  in  one  cylinder,  and  then  delivered 
directly  into  a  receiver.  In  the  compound  machine  this  air  Is 
compressed  in  a  first  cylinder  from  its  initial  pressure  Po  to  a 
certain  pressure  Pi,  smaller  than  the  terminal  pressure  F ; 
there  will  be  a  certain  amount  of  heat  generated  by  this  com- 
piession,  less,  however,  than  in  a  single  cylinder  machine. 

The  air  at  pressure  P  is  forced  from  the  first  cylinder  into  a 
refrigerator,  wherein,  without  losing  its  pressure,  it  is  cooled 
down  to  its  primitive  temperature  To,  its  volume  being  reduced 
accordingly.  It  then  enters  a  second  cylinder,  where  it  is 
compressed  from  Pi  to  another  pressure,  Pt,  still  smaller 
tlian  P,  then  cooled  down  again  to  To,  and  so  on  compressed 
by  successive  stages  until  the  final  pressure  P  is  reached,  and 
the  air  delivered  from  the  last  cylinder  into  the  receiver. 

Compound  air  compressors  thus  consist  of  any  number  n  of 
cylinders,  whose  size  is  gradually  decreasing,  with  (n  —  1) 
coolers  interposed  between  them,  the  air  being  always  cooled 
down  to  its  primitive  temperature  before  passing  from  one  cyl- 
inder to  the  next.  The  diagram  (fie.  1)  represents  this  series 
of  successive  compressions  and  of  intermediate 
coolings. 

The  result  of  this  combination  is  that  the  total 
heat  of  compression  to  be  got  rid  of  is  divided 
into  several  fractions,  the  series  of  cylinders  pre- 
senting to  the  cooling  water,  destined  to  absorb 
this  heat,  a  greater  surface  than  would  a  single 
cylinder,  and  the  air  being  always  cold  when  en- 
tering any  cylinder  in  the  series. 

There  is  not,  at  a  first  glance,  any  special 
rule  governing  the  size  of  the  successive  cyl- 
inders, and  consequently  the  values  of  the  inter- 
mediate pressures,  and  these  quantities  might  be  chosen  at 
random,  out  when  adding  the  partial  amounts  of  heat  gen- 
erated in  the  successive  cylinders,  their  sum,  which  represents 
the  total  heat  of  compression,  and  consequently  the  total 
work,  would  not.  of  course,  be  the  same,  whatever  mi^ht  be 
the  sizes  of  the  cylinders,  and  since  accepting  the  complication 
due  to  their  larger  number,  it  is  expedient  to  know  whether 
certain  particular  sizes  and  intermediate  pressures  do  not  give 
a  minimum  value  for  the  total  work  of  compression. 

Compounding  has  so  far  been  done  with  two  successive  cyl- 
inders, and  one  intercooler  for  usual  air  pressures  ;  howev'er, 
three  cylinders  are  employed  for  high  pressures,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  compound  compression  being  independent  of  the  num- 
ber of  cylinders,  the  question  will  first  be  solved  generally. 

Calling : 

/the  .Joule's  equivalent  =  772. 

W  the  weight  of  air  introduced  in  the  first  cylinder. 

0  the  specific  heat  of  air  at  constant  pressure  =  0.2877. 

Tm,Tx,T% Tn  the  absolute  temperatures  correspond- 
ing respectively  to  the  absolute  pressures. 

Po,  Pi,  Pi  .  .  .  i  .  Pthe  absolute  initial  pressure  in  each  re- 
spective cylinder,  the  total  adiabatic  worK  (compression  and 
delivery)  effected  in  the  first  cylinder  will  be  : 

JWQ{Tx-  n)  =  JWCT,['^-  ij 


The  total  work  in  the  second  cylinder  will  be  : 
in  the  third  cylinder  : 


jwcny-  -l) 
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JW 


GT.(-  -1) 


and  Id  the  nth  or  last  cylinder  : 


'J  WO  To  (-  -  ij 


Since  the  initial  temperature  To  is  the  same  in  all  cylinders, 
as  J*  IT  C7  are  constant  quantities,  and  as  To,  being  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  can  also  be  considered  as  constant 
at  a  given  place  and  time,  the  minimum  amount  of  work  will 
be  developed  when  the  sura  of  the  partial  work  is  a  minimum, 
or  when 

{T^+T,+  n  + +  T.) 

is  a  minimum. 

Now  1.4  being  the  ratio  of  the  speciflc  heats  of  air  at  con- 
stant pressure  and  at  constant  volume,  we  know  that  in  adia- 
batic  compression  the  ratio  of  the  final  to  the  initial  absolute 
temperature  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  final  to  the  initial 
pressure,*  raised  to  the  power  ^'*^.  Writing  this  relation  for 
every  one  of  the  (n)  cylinders  of  a  compound  compressor,  and 
multiplying  respectively  the  first  and  second  members  of  these 
(n)  equations,  we  find  that  the  product  of  the  terminal  tem- 
peratures depends  solely  upon  the  initial  temperature,  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  and  the  receiver  pressure — i.e.,  that  this 
product  is  constant  in  each  particular  case. 

But  the  sum  of  a  number  of  variable  and  positive  factors, 
whose  product  is  constant,  becomes  a  minimum  when  these 
factors  are  equal ;  the  total  work  of  a  compound  compressor 
will  therefore  be  as  small  as  possible  when  the  initial  and  final 
temperatures  are  the  same  in  all  the  cylinders,  or,  in  other 
words,  when  the  total  work  is  equally  divided  among  all  the 
cylinders,  whatever  be  their  number.  As  before  stated,  the 
two-cylinder  compound  is  by  far  the  most  commonly  used, 
and  it  shall  be  dealt  with  more  particularly. 

Without  developing  the  details  of  the  calculations,  it  shall 
be  stated  that  in  this  compressor,  which  has  one  intercooler, 
the  first  cylinder,  into  which  the  compression  begins,  is  called 
the  low-pressure  cylinder,  and  the  second  cylinder,  wherein 
the  compression  is  completed,  is  termed  the  high-pressure  cyl- 
inder. 

The  intercooler  pressure  must  be  a  mean  proportional  be- 
tween the  atmospheric  and  the  receiver  pressures— ».«.,  if  Pi 
designates  the  absolute  intercooler  pressure,  Po  and  P  the  at- 
mospheric and  receiver  pressures,  we  must  have  : 


Pi=   V  P  Po. 

The  volume  Vo  of  the  L.  P.  cylinder  and  the  volume  Vi  of 
the  EL  P.  cylinder,  In  which  the  initial  temperature  is  the 
same,  are  connected  by  the  isothermal  relation  : 


'. = "■  4/^ 


Pc 

p 


If  the  stroke  of  both  these  cylinders  is  the  same,  which  is 
generally  but  not  necessarily  the  case,  the  equal  repartition 
of  the  total  work  between  them  leads  to  conclude  that  at  any 
point  of  the  stroke  the  loads  on  both  pistons  arc  equal ;  and  if 
we  compare  the  terminal  load  on  the  piston  of  an  ordinary  com- 
pressor to  the  aggregate  terminal  load  of  a  tandem  compound 
machine  raising  the  air  to  the  same  receiver  pressure,  the  ratio 
of  the  former  to  the  latter  will  be  found  equal  to  : 


/. 


*        1 
4Po       2 


P  and  Po  being,  as  above,  the  absolute  receiver  and  atmos- 
pheric pressures,  if  P  =  Po—i.e,,  if  there  is  no  compression  at 
all,  this  formula  becomes  equal  to  1. 

Comparing  now  the  work  developed  m  a  single  cylinder  and 
in  an  equivalent  compound  set,  we  shall  find  that  when  the 
ratio  of  the  receiver  pressure  to  the  atmosphere  is  : 

6       6       7       8       9 

and  if  the  work  developed  in  the  compound  is  1,  the  adiabatlc 
work  with  no  cooling  in  the  single  cylinder  is  respectively  : 

1.181        1.147        1.16        1.175        1.185, 

showing  a  gain  in  favor  of  the  compound  of  : 

11.5jf        12.8jt        13.8jf        H,9%       15.9jr. 

which  increases,  therefore,  with  the  receiver  pressure. 


If  the  cooling  during  compression  is  as  perfect  as  practicable 
—i,e,,  if  the  compression  curve  iapv^-*  =  constant,  the  work 
of  the  compound  being  1,  the  work  of  the  single  cylinder  is 
respectively  for  the  above  receiver  pressures  : 

1.069       1.081        1.089        1.095       1.102, 

showing  a  gain  in  favor  of  the  compound  compressor  of 

6.4jC       1,5%       S.2%       8,1%       9.2jf. 

When  the  cvHnders  are  cooled  exteniaUy  by  means  of  a 
jacket,  which  is  an  almost  general  practice  in  America,  the 
percentile  of  work  gained  by  the  use  of  a  compound  com- 
pressor can  be  taken,  with  a  convenient  degree  of  approxima- 
tion, as : 

8.95^       10.2^       11^        11.8^        12-5^. 

These  figures  show  that  the  economy  of  compounding  for 
the  usual  ur  pressures  ranges  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  by  no 
means  a  neglectable  quantity,  especially  for  compressors  of 
great  power. 

It  may  be  here  noticed  that  the  preceding  results  were  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  no  variation  of  pressure  occurred 
between  the  two  cylinders ;  in  practice  the  capacity  of  the  in- 
tercooler has  some  influence  upon  the  intermediate  pressures, 
comparable,  to  some  extent,  to  the  "  drop"  that  takes  place  in 
the  receiver  of  a  compound  steam  engine. 

The  relative  connections  of  the  pistons— i.e.,  either  tandem 
set  or  quartering,  also  affects  these  variations  of  pressure, 
whose  effect  is  to  impair  the  equal  repartition  of  the  total  work 
"between  the  cylinders. 

These  points,  whose  close  investigation  would  belong  to  a 
didactic  treatise  on  the  construction  of  air  compressors,  can 
only  be  mentioned  here. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  gain  increases  with  the  number  of 
stages  adopted  for  the  compression ;  but  it  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  various  resistances  increase  with  the 
number  of  cylinders,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  purchase 
and  maintenance ;  discrimination  must  therefore  be  used  In 
combining  these  conflicting  elements,  and  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  the  use  of  a  triple  compound  machine  would  be  advisable 
as  long  as  the  terminal  pressure  does  not  reach  9  atmospheres 
absolute,  and  even  then  unless  the  compressor  be  of  consider- 
able power.  But  as  a  rule,  and  in  all  cases,  it  appears  that  the 
single-stage  compressor  absorbs  more  woik  than  the  compound 
to  produce  a  given  amount  of  air  at  a  given  pressure. 

Summing  up  the  above  conclusions,  we  see  that  compound- 
ing increases  the  efficiency  of  a  compressor  on  two  distinct 
grounds :  In  the  first  place,  the  heat  generated  during  the 
process  of  compression  Is  thus  more  readily  absorbed,  because 
the  aggregate  cooling  area  is  larger  in  the  compound,  whose 
L.  P.  cylinder  is  always  the  same  as  the  cvlinder  of  the  single- 
stage  compressor  of  the  same  capacity  and  piston  velocity,  and 
also  because  the  amount  of  heat  subject  to  the  action  of  this 
cooling  area  is  smaller. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  onlv  advantage  ascribable  to  the 
compound  machine  ;  it  has  also  been  shown  that  the  maximum 
piston  load  was  less  in  this  latter  compressor  than  in  the 
former.  The  result  thereof  will  be  best  understood  in  a  prac- 
tical illustration. 

Fig.  2  represents  the  adiabatlc  cards  of  a  12'  X  16'  single- 
stage  machine,  and  of  a  tandem  compound  (12'  -f-  7f ')  X  16'. 
both  compressing  to  70  lbs.  gauge  ;  it  also  shows  the  expan- 
sion curve  in  a  12'  X  16'  steam  cylinder,  developing  with 
steam  at  80  lbs.  gauge,  a  work  equal  to  that  of  the  single-stage 
air  cylinder. 

These  cards,  which  are  theoretical,  do  not  show  the  varia- 
tions of  pressure,  but  the  effective  loads  on  the  piston-rod, 
either  of  the  single-stage  air  cylinder  or  of  the  tandem-com- 
pound set  of  air  cylinders,  or  of  the  single  steam  cylinder,  and 
tliey  will  serve  for  the  comparison  of  two  direct-acting  steam 
compressors,  one  of  them  in  the  single  stage  and  the  other  in 
the  compound  system. 

As  we  know,  these  cards  show  a  less  aggregate  piston  load 
in  compound  set  than  in  the  single  air  cylmder,  and  as  the  ini- 
tial loiuis  are  the  same  range  of  variaUon  is  less  in  the  com- 
pound, hence  already  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  piston-rods 
and  also  of  the  crank -pin  and  connecting-rod.  But  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  compound  curve  has  a  sharper  rise,  ednce  the 
maximum  load  If  0\s  reached  at  the  point  1  of  the  stroke, 
while  in  the  single  cylinder  this  same  load  is  only  reached  at 
the  point  JK 

The  result  of  It  is  that  during  this  portion  of  the  stroke, 
which  precedes  the  points  of  equal  loads  in  the  two  com- 
pressors—that is  to  say,  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  steam 
and  air  curves,  the  difference  between  the  loads  on  the  steam 
and  air  pistons  is  smaller  In  the  compound,  where  ItiaS  V^ 
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than  in  the  single-cylinder  compressor,  where  at  the  same 
point,  Tot  the  stroke,  the  difference  is8  U. 

The  same  may  be  said  for  the  second  portion  of  the  stroke, 
except  in  the  region  I  «7'^  but  here  the  discrepancy  is  unim- 
portant, the  piston  loads  being  but  little  at  variance  in  the  two 
compressors,  and  this  region  corresponding  precisely  to  the 
maximum  velocity  of  the  pistons.  As  the  mass  of  moving 
pieces,  whose  momentum  is  resorted  to  for  securing  a  regular 
motion,  is  a  direct  function  of  the  actual  difference  between 
the  loads  on  the  steam  and  air  pistons,  we  see  that  lighter 
pieces  will  be  required  in  the  compound  than  in  the  single 
compressor. 


Mm. 


CiM 


It  might  be  observed  that  the  work  absorbed  in  compression 
being  less  in  the  compound,  a  smaller  steam  cylinder  should 
be  used  ;  actual  practice  shows,  however,  that  the  same  size 
of  steam  cylinder  is  adopted  for  a  given  dimension  of  the  L.  P. 
compound  or  of  the  single  air  cylinder,  the  point  of  cut-off 
beinff,  of  course,  variable. 

A.  longer  expansion  of  steam,  combined  with  a  less  weight 
of  machinerv,  concur  in  winning  for  the  compound  compressor 
the  deserved  claim  of  being  a  better  balanced  and  more  eco- 
nomical machine  that  the  single-stage  compressor. 

The  determination  of  the  nze  of  the  intercooler  in  various 
cases,  the  influence  of  the  valve  areas  and  of  the  arrangement 
of  Uie  cylinders  upon  its  proportions,  the  computation  of  the 
amount  of  cooling  water,  and  a  study  of  the  positive  valve 
motion,  are  as  many  subjects  of  practical  interest^hlch  should 
be  d<»dt  with  in  a  complete  investigation  of  the  compound 
compression,  but  whose  treatment  would  extend  the  dze  of 
this  paper  beyond  reasonable  limits. 

The  above  developments  will,  it  is  hoped,  suffice  to  show 
that  Uie  economical  production  and  utiliziation  of  compressed 
air  are  governed  by  very  precise  rules,  and  favored  l)y  such  an 
array  or  practical  advantages  that  its  extensive  use  as  a  means 
of  transmitting  motive  power  seems  to  present  itself  foremost 
among  the  prospects  of  a  near  future. — Indvatry, 


MARINE  NOTES. 


Drainins^  of  tht  Zuyder  Zee.— The  royal  commission  of 
Holland,  which  has  for  a  long  time  been  engaged  in  draining 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  has  just  completed  its  work.  Twenty- one 
members  out  of  26  approve  of  the  project.  The  surface  to  be 
drained  is  about  72,7^  acres,  whose  value  is  placed  at  $130,- 
000,000.  The  total  expense  is  placed  at  1106,000,000,  which 
includes  the  expense  of  works  for  protection  and  the  payment 
of  indemnities  to  fishermen  in  the  Zuyder  Zee.  The  drainage 
will  be  accomplished  after  the  construction  of  a  dike  uniting 
Holland  with  the  western  point  of  Friesland.  The  commis- 
sion is  unanimous  in  recommending  the  execution  of  this  work 
to  the  Government. 

The  "  Priscilla."— The  new  Fall  River  steamer  Priiciaa  is 
now  in  commission,  and  making  regular  trips  between  New 
York  and  Fall  River.  The  vessel  is  one  of  the  finest  running 
out  of  New  York  Harbor.  It  was  built  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Mr.  G.  Pierce,  Supervisor  of  the  Old  Colony 
Railroad  Company.  Her  hull  is  constructed  of  steel,  with  a 
double  bottom,  having  56  water-tight  compartments.  Besides 
which  the  hull  is  divided  above  the  inner  bottom  and  at  the 


ends  of  the  vessel  by  means  of  bulkheads  extending  to  the 
main  deck,  and  by  flats  into  6  additional  water-tight  compart- 
ments, making  62  in  all.  The  main  engine  is  a  double-inctined 
compound  surface-condensing  type  of  8,500  maximum  H.P. 
There  are  two  high-pressure  cylinders  each  51  in.  in  diameter, 
side  by  side  forwara  of  the  main  shaft,  and  two  low-pressure 
cylinders  each  95  in.  in  diameter  side  by  side  aft  of  tne  main 
shaft,  all  having  a  stroke  of  11  ft.  The  vessel  is  equipped 
throughout  with  Blake  pumps.  The  paddle-wheels  are  of 
the  feathering  type,  35  ft.  in  diameter  outside  of  the  buckets. 
There  are  13  curved  steel  buckets  in  each  wheel,  each  bucket 
being  5  ft.  deep  by  14  ft.  wide.    The  main  boilers  are  10  in 

number,  of  the  single-ended  Scotch  type, 
and  were  built  for  a  maximum  steam  pres> 
sure  of  150  lbs.  There  are  five  decks- 
main,  saloon,  gallery,  break  and  dome— on 
which  are  located  861  state-rooms  for  pas- 
sengers and  85  officers'  rooms,  makine  a 
total  of  896  state-rooms.  The  style  of  dec- 
oration throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
steamer  is  that  of  pure  Italian  Renaissance. 
The  quarter-deck  is  very  spacious,  with  a 
floor  laid  in  marble  mosaics.  From  the 
quarter-deck  the  grand  staircase  leads  to 
the  main  saloon.  It  is  made  of  solid  ma- 
hogany, with  strings  of  railing  of  wrought 
iron.  Here  are  the  ticket  office,  barber 
shop,  coat-room  and  entrance  to  the  dining- 
room  lobby.  The  walls  of  the  quarterndeck 
are  finished  with  mahogany  and  ornaments 
and  panels  of  papier  mache,  representing 
by  groups  of  figures  in  low  relief  commerce, 
arts  and  sciences.  The  cost  of  the  vessel 
was  $1,500,000.  She  is  licensed  to  carry 
1,500  passengers.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  vessel : 

Length  over  all 440  ft.  0  in. 

Length  on  water-lhxe 424  ft.  0  in. 

Beam  on  water-line 52  ft.  6  in. 

Width  over  guards 93  ft.  0  in. 

I3epth 20  ft.  6  in. 

Draft,  loaded 13  ft.  0  in. 

Displacement  tonnage,  loaded 5,200  tons 

Engines,  type Double  inclined  compound 

Engines,  H.P 8,500  ' 

Cylinders.  2  H.  P 4  ft.  Sin.  X  lift. 

Cylinders,  2  L.  P 7  ft.  11  in.  X  11  ft. 

Paddle-wheels,  diameter 85  ft. 

Boilers,  type Scotch  or  marine 

Boilers,  number,  10  H.  P 8,500 

Grate  area 850  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface 84,700  sq.  ft. 

Speed 22  miles  per  hour 

The  *'  Minneapolis." — The  cruiser  Minneapolia^  which  was 
illustrated  and  described  in  The  American  Enginebr  and 
Railroad  Journal  for  September,  1893,  has  recently  had  her 
preliminary  trial  off  the  Delaware  capes,  and  her  official  trial  off 
the  coast  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  first  on  the  offshore  run 
a  speed  of  21.75  knots  was  made.  The  boilers  were  worked 
under  a  forced  draft,  with  anthracite  coal  burning  in  the 
furnaces.  From  the  time  of  leaving  the  yards  the  Uiree  en- 
gines were  run  continuously  while  the  cruiser  was  steam- 
ing, and  not  a  flaw  of  any  kind  showed  itself  in  her  machin- 
ery. The  Columbia,  on  her  preliminary  trial  trip,  showed 
20.98  knots,  so  that  the  Minneapolis  showed  fully  |  of  a  knot 
greater  speed.  Rough  calculations  from  the  indicator  cards 
showed  a  development  of  20,800  H.P.,  or  nearly  8,000  H.P. 
more  than  those  of  the  Columbia  on  her  official  trial  trip.  On 
the  official  trip  which  was  made  off  the  coast  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  engines  developed  the  full  21,000  indicated  H.P. 
called  for  in  the  specifications,  and  developed  a  speed  of  28.05 
knots  an  hour  over  a  course  84  knots  in  length.  The  Govern- 
ment boats  marking  the  course  were  the  Iwana,  New  York, 
Fern,  Fortune,  Atlanta^  Leyden,  Vmmus  and  Dolphin,  The 
time  taken  at  the  different  stake  boats  going  north  was  as  fol- 
lows :  22.74  knots,  22.28  knots,  22.75  knots,  22.09  knots,  21.09 
knots,  24.05  knots.  After  a  detour  of  12  miles  made  with- 
out slowing  the  engines,  the  time  on  the  southern  trip  was  as 
follows :  First  station,  25.20  knots,  22.40  knots,  24.40  knots, 
21.80  knots,  22.86  knots,  22.07  knots.  23.22  knots.  The  aver- 
age speed,  therefore,  on  the  northern  run  was  22.90  knots,  and 
on  the  southern,  28.20  knots,  while  the  average  for  the  entire 
run  of  87.94  knots  was  28.05  knots.  Acoordmg  to  Uie  unoffi- 
cial reports,  the  engines  developed  21,000  H.P.  while  running 
from  180  to  136  revolutions  per  .minute,  with  an  average  for  the 
entire  course  of  184.    If  the  official  reports  agree  with  tJie  un- 
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official  figures  of  the  Board,  a  bonus  of  $402,500  over  and  above 
the  contract  price  will  be  paid  to  the  builders. 
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Chemistry  Applied  to  Railroads. 


SECOND  8ERIE8.—CHEMICAL  METHODS. 


IX.— METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  TIN  IN  PUOSrHOR 

BRONZE. 


By  C.  B.  Dudley,  Chemist,  and  F.  N.  Pease,  Assistant 
Chemist,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railboad. 
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OPERATION. 


Dissolve  1  gram  of  fine  borings  in  20  c.c.  of  C.  P.  nitric 
acid,  1.20  specific  gravity,  and  evaporate  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  225°  F.,  until  the  residue  will  not  adhere  to  a  dry 
glass  rod.  Add  15  c.c.  of  concentrated  C.  P.  nitric  acid,  1.42 
specific  gravity,  heat  where  the  temperature  is  about  275*"  F. 
for  10  minutes,  add  80  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  stir  thoroughly, 
allow  to  settle  a  little,  and  then  filter,  washing  with  distilled 
water,  until  a  drop  of  the  filtrate  evaporateq^  on  a  piece  of 
clean  platinum  foil  leaves  no  residue.  Set  the  filtrate  aside  to 
bo  used  later  in  the  determination  of  the  lead  and  copper.  Put 
the  filter  with  the  hydrated  metastannic  acid  on  it  back  into 
the  same  beaker,  taking  care  to  spread  out  the  filter,  and  add 
150  c.c  of  yellow  ammonium  sulphide.  Digest  with  a  cover 
on  the  beaker  at  a  temperature  of  about  212°  F.  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  with  occasional  stirrinff.  Nearly  all,  and  in  some 
cases  all,  the  tin  dissolves  as  sulphide,  the  phosphoric  acid 
goes  into  solution,  while  most  of  the  copper,  iron,  lead,  etc., 
which  may  be  present,  remains  as  sulphides  suspended  in  the 
liquid.  Filter  into  a  beakei  holding  about  25  fiuid  ounces, 
and  wash  with  dilute  sulphide  of  ammonium  wash  water,  and 
at  last  with  water  alone,  until  the  volume  of  the  filtrate  and 
washings  amounts  to  about  250  c.c.  Dilute  the  filtrate  and 
washings  with  distilled  water  until  the  volume  is  about  400 
cc,  and  then  precipitate  the  tin  sulphide  with  concentrated 
C.  P.  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  it  cautiously  with  stirring, 
and  only  adding  sufficiently  slight  excess  to  react  clearly  with 
litmus  paper.  Cover  the  beaker  and  put  it  where  the  tem- 
perature is  about  100°  F.,  and  allow  to  stand  one  night.  Dis- 
solve the  sulphides  in  the  filter  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  wash 
thoroughly  with  water.  Add  the  filtrate  to  the  beaker  con- 
taining the  copper  and  lead  salts.  Burn  off  the  filter,  ignite  at 
a  high  temperature  in  porcelain  crucible,  weigh  and  add  the 
weight  to  the  binoxide  of  tin  obtained  from  the  precipitated 
sulphide.  After  standing  over  night,  decant  the  clear  liquid 
above  the  sulphide  of  tin  through  a  filter,  taking  care  to  get 
as  little  as  possible  of  the  precipitate  on  the  filter ;  then  add 
about  150  c.c.  of  water  to  the  beaker,  stir  thoroughly,  and 
allow  to  settle  clear.  Decant  the  clear  liquid  through  the 
same  filter,  and  then  add  about  150  c.c.  of  acetate  of  ammonia 
water,  etir  the  roughly,  and  allow  to  settle  clear  and  decant  as 
before.  Repeat  this  last  operation  twice  more,  provided  the 
second  addition  of  acetate  of  ammonia  wash  water  settles  off 
clear  at  once  ;  then  pour  the  precipitate  on  the  filter  and  wash 
with  the  acetate  of  ammonia  wash  water  until  the  washings  no 
longer  react  with  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  If,  after  the  second 
addition  of  acetate  of  ammonia  wash  water,  the  precipitate  set- 
tles a  little  slowly,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  turbid  liquid 
above  the  precipitate,  omit  the  third  addition  of  acetate  of 
ammonia  wash  water,  and  proceed  to  pour  the  precipitate  on 
the  filter,  and  finish  the  washing  on  the  filter  as  above  described. 
Put  the  filter  and  precipitate,  still  wet,  into  a  porcelain  cru- 
cible, "smoke  off"  the  filter  very  slowly,  and  continue  the 
heating  over  the  burner  at  low  temperature,  after  the  filter  has 
disappeared,  until  the  odor  of  sulphurous  acid  is  no  longer 
peiceptible.  Gradually  raise  the  temperature  with  the  burner, 
finish  with  an  intense  heat,  and  then  weigh. 

APPARATUS  and  REAGENTS. 

The  apparatus  required  by  this  method  is  simply  the  ordi- 
nary beakers,  measuring  glasses,  etc.,  common  to  every  labora- 
tory, and  requires  no  special  comment. 

The  nitric  acid  1.20  specific  gravity  is  made  from  the  stronger 
by  dilution  with  water.    The  dilute  nitric  acid  used  to  dis- 


solve the  sulphides  on  the  filter  is  a  mixture  of  one  part  con- 
centrated C.  P.  with  four  parts  of  distilled  water. 

The  yellow  ammonium  sulphide  is  made  by  dissolving  1  oz. 
of  precipitated  sulphur  in  a  5-lb.  bottle  of  what  is  known  in 
the  market  as  ammonium  hydrosulphide,  or  hydrosulphuret 

The  ammonium  sulphide  wash  water  is  made  by  adding  one 
part  by  volume  of  commercial  C.  P.  ammonium  hydrosulphide 
to  nine  parts  by  volume  of  water. 

The  acetate  of  ammonium  wash  water  is  made  by  nearly 
neutralizing  concentrated  C.  P.  acetic  acid  1.04  specific  grav- 
ity with  concentrated  C.  P.  ammonia  0.90  specific  gravity, 
and  then  adding  one  part  by  volume  of  this  solution  to  three 
parts  by  volume  of  distilled  water. 

calculations. 

Atomic  weights  used  :  Tin,  118 ;  oxygen,  16 ;  molecular 
formula,  SnOa.  Since  78.67  per  cent,  of  the  binoxide  is  metal- 
lic tin,  the  weight  found  expressed  in  grams,  multiplied  by 
this  figure,  gives  the  amount  of  metallic  tin  in  1  gram  of  the 
bronze.  Then  the  amount  in  100  grains,  or  the  per  cent, 
would  be  found  by  multiplying  this  figure  bv  100.  This  may 
be  briefly  expressed  by  the  rule  :  Express  the  weight  of  bin- 
oxide found  in  grams,  move  the  decimal  point  two  places  to 
the  right,  and  multiply  by  0.7867.  The  product  will  be  the 
per  cent,  of  tin  in  tne  bronze.  Thus,  if  the  weight  found  is 
0.1284  gram,  the  percentage  will  be  [12.84  X  0.7867]  10.10  per 
cent. 

notes  and  PRECAUTIONS. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  method  oxidizes  the  tin  and 
separates*  it  from  the  principal  portion  of  the  lead,  copper, 
iron,  etc.,  by  nitric  acid,  finishes  the  separation  as  completely 
as  ammonium  sulphide  will  do,  and  removes  the  phosphoric 
acid  by  dissolving  the  separated  metastannic  acid  in  yellow 
ammonium  sulphide,  precipitates  the  tin  as  sulphide  along 
with  much  separated  sulphur,  and  converts  this  sulphide  into 
binoxide  for  weighing  by  careful  ignition. 

The  evaporation  to  dryness  needs  to  be  managed  with  some 
care.  If  the  tempeiature  is  too  high,  and  especially  if  the 
action  of  the  heat  at  high  temperatuie  is  too  prolonged,  there 
will  be  difficulty  with  the  subsequent  solution  in  ammonium 
sulphide.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  evaporation  to  jdrvness 
is  not  carried  far  enough,  the  separated  metastannic  acid  \a  apt 
to  be  slimy  and  give  difficulty  in  the  subsequent  filtration.  A 
little  experience  will  enable  the  right  point  to  be  reached 
without  difflcultv.  The  treatment  of  the  separated  metas- 
tannic acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  either  with  or  with- 
out the  addition  of  potassium  chloride  to  assist  the  subsequent 
solution  in  ammonium  sulphide  is  not  necessary  if  the  evapora- 
tion to  dryness  is  properly  managed,  and  this  procedure  intro- 
duces complications  in  the  analysis  which  are  better  left  out. 

Fifteen  cc.  of  concentrated  C.  P.  nitric  add  are  added:to 
take  up  the  copper  and  lead  salts,  after  the  evaporation  to  dry- 
ness, because  approximately  this  amount  of  nitric  acid  is  need- 
ed in  the  solution  during  the  subsequent  determinations  of  the 
lead  and  copper  by  electrolysis. 

We  have  not  succeeded  bv  any  manipulation  in  completely 
separating  copper  and  iron  from  metastannic  acid  by  means  of 
nitric  acid,  and  do  not,  therefore,  recommend  ignition  and 
weighing  the  precipitate  obtained  after  taking  up  the  copper, 
leacH  etc.,  in  strong  nitric  acid,  dilution  and  filtration. 

The  digestion  of  the  separated  metastannic  acid  with  vellow 
ammonium  sulphide  with  many  bronzes  takes  up  all  the  tin, 
so  that  there  is  almost  nothing  left  to  weigh  after  dissolving 
the  other  sulphides  on  the  filter  and  ignition  of  the  filter.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  some  bronzes  there  is  apparently  always 
a  little  tin  left  undissolved  by  the  ammonium  sulphide.  Re- 
peated experiments  on  a  bronze  showing  this  peculiaritv  gave 
practically  the  same  results  each  time,  so  that  It  is  hardly  safe 
to  neglect  to  follow  the  directions  on  this  point.  The  weight 
of  this  undissolved  tin  is  rarely  more  than  a  milligram. 

It  is  well  known  that  sulphide  of  copper  is  slightly  soluble 
in  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  sulphiae  of  tin  ob- 
tained is,  therefore,  apt  to  be  contaminated  slightly  with  sul- 
phide of  copper,  and  the  final  weight  may  also  be  slightly  high 
on  account  of  oxide  of  copper. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  leave  any  of  the  ammonium  sulphide 
wash  water  in  the  filter  when  washing  the  sulphides  of  copper, 
lead,  iron,  etc.,  since  this  would  introduce  a  little  H|S  into  the 
solution  in  which  the  copper  and  lead  are  to  be  subsequently 
determined,  an  addition  which  is  not  desirable.  On  Uie  other 
hand,  it  is  not  desirable  to  try  to  wash  copper  sulphide  from 
the  first  with  pure  water  for  fear  of  oxidation  and  loss. 

The  precipitation  of  the  tin  sulphide  is  a  moderatelv  delicate 
operation.  There  must  be  a  slight  excess  of  hydrocJilorlc 
acid,  or  tin  will  remain  in  solution.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
Uiere  is  too  much  hydrochloric  acid,  there  is  danger  of  its  dis- 
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floMng  some  of  the  tin  sulphide.  Furthermore,  the  litmus 
paper  test  is  apt  to  be  affected  by  the  HsS  set  free.  The  litmus 
paper  should  not  be  put  into  the  solution  and  allowed  to  re- 
main during  the  neutralization,  as  it  becomes  completely  dis- 
colored by  so  doing.  Test  with  a  fresh  piece  each  time. 
After  some  experience  is  gained,  the  way  the  solution  settles 
off  after  the  last  addition  of  acid  is  a  very  good  indication  of 
the  right  point.  If  the  precipitate  separates  slowly,  and  the 
liquid  above  Is  inclined  to  be  turbid,  either  too  much  or  too  lit- 
tie  acid  may  be  present.  If  too  little,  a  drop  or  two  more  may 
be  Just  right,  if  too  much,  add  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  to 
alkaline  reaction  and  start  again.  It  is  advisable  to  always 
test  the  filtrate  from  the  tin  sulphide  bv  adding  a  few  drops 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  if  it  is  not  already  clearly  acid  to  test 
paper,  and  passing  HiS  for  half  an  hour ;  then  allowing  the 
liquid  to  stand  for  a  couple  of  hours  at  a  temperature  of  120" 
to  180**  F.  If  no  precipitate  separates  at  the  end  of  this  time, 
the  filtrate  may  be  thrown  away.  If  any  precipitate  shows, 
allow  to  stand  over  nixht,  collect  on  a  filter,  wash  thoroughlv, 
ignite  and  weigh,  adding  the  weight  to  the  amount  previously 
found. 

Allowing  the  precipitated  sulphide  to  stand  in  a  warm  place 
over  night  may  be.  unnecessarily  long,  but  as  all  the  constitu- 
nts  of  a  phosphor-bronze  are  usually  determined,  allowing  the 
tin  to  stand  over  night  does  not  usually  cause  any  delay.  It 
seems  to  be  essential  to  have  the  H^S  pass  off  before  filtration, 
since  the  precipitate  is  sparingly  soluble  in  solution  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen. 

In  washing  the  tin  sulphide,  it  is  essential  to  remove  the  am- 
monium chloride  completely,  or  loss  of  tin  will  follow  during 
the  ignition.  By  the  method  of  washing  recomnynded,  less 
than  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  ammonium  chloride 
present  remains- with  the  precipitate 'when  it  is  put  on  the 
filter. 
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It  is  very  difficult  to  wash  tin  sulphide  mixed  with  separat- 
ed sulphur  with  pure  water,  on  account  of  the  tendency  to 
form  a  turbid  filtrate.  As  is  well  known,  a  slightly  acid  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  ammonia  prevents  this  difficulty.  It  is  ad- 
visable, at  the  very  last,  to  use  a  much  weaker  solution  of  am- 
monium acetate,  so  as  not  to  leave  too  much  of  this  salt  with 
the  tin  sulphide  for  fear  of  reducing  some  of  the  tin  oxide  dur- 
ing the  ignition. 

The  ignition  of  the  wet  tin  sulphide  must  be  managed  with 
a  good  aeal  of  caution  or  there  will  be  either  loss  of  tin  sul- 
pUde,  free  sulphur,  or  sulphuric  acid  left  behind,  or  some  of 
the  oxide  of  tin  reduced.  It  is  believed  all  these  difficulties 
can  be  obviated  if  the  ignition  is  done  slowlv  enough  with 
free  access  of  air.  The  filter  is  gotten  rid  of  by  '*  smoking 
off,"  which  consists  in  applying  the  heat  to  the  wet  materiid 
in  the  crucible  so  slowly  that  the  volatile  matter  of  the  filter 
passes  off  without  ignition,  free  access  of  air  being  maintain^ 
at  the  same  time.  To  accomplish  this,  fold  up  the  wet  filter 
with  the  tin  sulphide  in  it  and  place  it  in  the  crucible.  Put 
the  crucible  on  the  triangle  as  in  ordinary  ignitions,  and  leave 
the  cover  off.  Then  heat  the  open  end  of  the  crucible  slowly. 
The  filter  and  precipitate  gradually  dry,  and  soon  the  parts  of 
the  filter  in  contact  with  the  crucible  begin  to  distill  off  the 
volatile  matter  at  low  heat,  even  before  the  whole  is  dry.  This 
process  goes  on  if  the  fiame  is  properly  adjusted,  until  in  a  lit- 
tle while  everything  that  is  volatile  at  a  low  temperature  has 
passed  away,  and  the  precipitate  with  a  black  envelope  of  car- 
bonaceous matter  is  left.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  tempera- 
ture can  be  raised  very  slowly,  the  lamp  moved  back  toward 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible  a  little,  and  the  carbon  burned  off 
completely.  Many  times,  when  the  temperature  is  raised,  the 
black  envelope  of  carbonaceous  matter  falls  away  from  the 
precipitate  and  is  rapidly  consumed.  The  slow  heating  and 
tree  access  of  air  must  be  continued  until  the  sulphur  is  all 
gone.  If  the  heating  is  done  slowly  enough,  the  precipitate  is 
porous,  the  sulphur  apparently  all  passes  away  at  SOi,  and 
there  is  little  danger  of  volatilizing  tin  sulphide  or  reducing 
the  oxide. 

In  bronzes  containing  perceptible  amounts  of  antimony  the 
tin  cannot  be  successfully  determined  by  the  method  given 
above. 


TRAIN  HEATING  WITH  STEAM  AND  COM- 
PRESSED  AIR  ON  THE  EASTERN  RAILWAY 
OF  FRANCE. 


By  M.  Lancrenon. 


Up  to  a  very  recent  date  the  Eastern  Railway  Company,  like 
the  other  French  companies,  has  used  hot  water  for  heating 
its  trains.  RecogDizing  that  this  system  is  frequently  insuffi- 
cient and  sometimes  even  troublesome  for  passengers,  especially 
on  night  trains  with  a  long  run,  we  have  considered  for  a  long 
time  that  its  simplicity  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  em- 
ployed in  almost  all  kinds  of  cars  compensated  to  a  great  ex- 
tent for  its  disadvantages,  at  least  hi  our  climate,  and  that 
there  wafl  no  need  for  looking  for  anything  else.  But  this 
position  could  not  be  indefinitely  maintained. 

As  the  movement  of  passengers  and  the  number  of  trains 
increase  the  reheating  and  manipulation  of  the  cans  become 
more  and  more  difficult,  especially  at  Paris  and  in  the  numer- 
ous stations  from  which  local  trains  start.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  were  compelled,  by  the  necessities  of  the  operating 
department,  to  put  cars  in  service  that  had  a  communication 
from  end  to  end,  some  of  which  were  intended  for  trains  hav- 
ing a  long  run,  others  for  short-run  trains  where  fares  and 
tickets  could  be  collected  en  route,  as  well  as  the  double  deck 
cars  in  the  suburban  traffic  around  Paris.  The  use  of  the  hot- 
water  cans  became  almost  impossible  in  these  diffeient  cars,  so 
that  it  was  necessary  to  get  something  else. 

The  lone  experience  which  we  have  had  with  thermo- 
siphons  dia  not  encourage  us  to  develop  that  system  ;  the 
Qerman  systems  were  not  applicable  to  our  trains,  which  must 
be  rapidly  and  frequently  made  up  and  broken.  Furthermore, 
they  did  not  keep  the  feet  of  the  passengers  warm— which,  in 
France,  is  considered  to  be  very  necessary.  With  these  con- 
ditions in  view,  we  have  been  led  to  examine  and  experiment 
with  a  system  which  is  made  the  subject  of  this  conmiunica- 
tion. 

Principle  af  the  8yatefn,^ln  studyin]g  the  operation  of  the 
German  heating  apparatus,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  difficulty 
and  the  slowness  with  which  the  heat  reaches  the  end  of  the  train 
in  general  working,  with  a  pressuie  high  enough  to  ensure  the 
efficient  penetration  of  the  steam  into  the  heating  pipes.  In 
seeking  to  determine  the  cause  of  this  phenomena,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  a  more  even  pressure 
in  the  pipes  by  addine  a  fiuid^such  as  air,  for  example-^to 
the  steam,  and  one  which  was  not  susceptible  of  being  oon- 
densed.  The  first  experiment  was  with  a  crude  apparatus  set 
up  in  the  Villette  shops,  which  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  "toy 
opinion  to  such  an  extent  that  more  complete  tests  were  made 
with  an  apparatus  which  was  also  set  up  in  the  shops,  and 
represented  a  train  of  24  cars  of  four  compartments  eacii.  The 
actual  cars  were  intercalated  at  different  points  of  the  circuit. 
The  arrangements  which  were  developed  from  this  examina- 
tion after  several  adjustments  were  then  applied  to  special  test- 
ing trains,  and  finally  to  trains  in  service.  The  principal  effect 
of  the  air  which  was  added  to  the  steam  appears  to  be  the 
sweeping  along  and  continual  carriage  of  the  water  of  the  con- 
densation, which  tends  to  accumulate  at  low  points  in  the  pipes, 
and  which  might  settle  at  the  discharge  openings.  We  have 
thus  avoided  losses  due  to  the  accumulation  of  water  and  the 
dangers  of  freezing.  The  gaseous  current,  rendered  the  more 
intense  by  the  addition  of  air,  by  its  friction  on  the  liquid  mole- 
cules causes  them  to  slide  along  the  walls  of  the  pipes.  We 
know  tliat  we  can  thus  cause  a  liquid  to  pass  through  a  consid- 
erable difference  in  level  by  using  a  pressure  far  less  than  the 
height  to  be  raised  ;  and  it  is  upon  this  principle  that  the 
American  steam  loop  is  based,  which  causes,  by  means  of  a  sim- 
ple combination  of  pipes,  the  water  of  condensation  produced 
in  a  pipe  fed  by  a  boiler  to  be  carried  back  to  the  boiler. 
This  phenomenon  can  be  shown  to  a  certain  extent  by  causing 
a  liquid  to  move  over  any  surface  whatever  by  simply  blow- 
ing above  it. 

Thanks  to  the  addition  of  the  air,  the  examination  of  the 
best  methods  to  be  adopted  for  heating  apparatus  was  singu- 
larly simplified  and  facilitated.  It  was  possible  to  obtain  a 
discharge  of  the  water  of  condensation  at  each  car  without 
fear  of  freezing  at  the  opening  ;  at  the  same  time  we  thus  did 
away  with  an  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  steam  into  the 
heating  pipes,  and  reduced  the  water  of  condensation  to  a  mini- 
mum, as  well  as  compelling  it  to  follow  the  general  conduit  to 
its  end.  It  was  thus  possible  to  use  heating  pipes  in  these  cars 
that  were  very  much  smaller  and  of  a  greater  variety  of  forms, 
without  limiting  ourselves  to  maintainmg  the  inclination  which 
would  be  necessary  to  the  flow  of  water  that  depended  on 
gravity  alone.  It  was  also  possible,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
regulating,  to  multiply  the  pipes,  and  at  the  same  time  control 
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them  by  dmple  admiasfon  cockg,  and  bring  them  toeethci  at 
tbdr  eitremitj  at  a  discharge  apparatus  without  wnng  any 
amngemeoU  whatever  (or  preventing  the  return  of  ateam 
Into  the  pipes  which  hk  not  in  service,  the  air  which  la  con- 
flacd  in  these  pipes  being  auffldcnt  to  prevent  all  heating. 
From  a  heating  standpoint,  the  mixture  givee  practically  the 
same  effect  as  steam  when  used  alone  at  tbe  same  pressure. 
The  quantity  of  air  added  and  the  differences  of  temperature 
which  resulted  therefrom,  when  taken  within  the  limits  em- 

Siloyed,  are  not  of  such  a  nature  aa  to  modify  the  caloriQc  ef- 
sets  which  are  obtained  in  any  appreciable  manner. 
Daeription  of  the  Apparatiu. — These  preliminary  matters 
having  been  settled,  it  waa  easy  to  settle  upon  tbe  general  dc' 
tails  of  our  apparatus.  They  comprised  a  general  conduit 
staitlng  from  the  engine.  Into  which  the  engineer  could  dis- 
charge his  mixture  of  air  and  steam.  This  conduit  extended 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  train  and  ended  In  an  auto- 
matic expanalon  outlet,  which  allowed  the  condensation  water 
and  cool  alt  to  escape,  but  stopped  the  steam.  In  each  car  a 
sufficient  number  of  heating  pipes  were  led  oS  from  the  gen- 
eral conduit  and  carried  Into  the  compartments,  whence  they 
were  brought  together  at  their endsand  let  Into  acommon out- 
let. Tbe  admiHBlon  cocka  let  steam  into  one  or  all  ot  these 
pipes  at  will. 

Qeneral  Conduit  and  Cotiptit^i. — Thedlmenaionsof  the  gen- 
eral conduit  were  determined  after  numerous  trials,  and  were 
made  of  sucb 
of  from  IG  1 


heating,  and  which  dischargee  Into  the  general  conduit  both  the 
compressed  air  and  the  steam  which  has  served  to  compress  It. 

The  steam  from  tbe  txiiler  thus  serves  by  ita  expansion  to 
compress  the  atr.  and  is  then  utilized  tor  the  heaUng.  The 
speed  ot  the  pump  in  running  and  Its  discharge  are  regulated 
bv  meansof  a  steam  admission  valve.  A  throttle  valve  placed 
directly  on  the  boiler,  a  safety  valve  and  a  steam  gauge  com- 
plete we  apparatus  on  the  engine. 

On  engines  which  are  Intended  for  hauling  light  trains  that 
consist  of  not  more  than  8  or  10  cars,  tbe  spedat  heating  pump 

■   ■     ■       ■    ■ '■la  consists  almply 

a  air  cock  on  the 
opening  into  a  discbarge  pipe  of  the  air  pump  for  the 
bnke,  a  aafety  valve  and  a  steam  gauge.  In  both  types  the 
safety  valves  are  set  at  17  lbs.  per  square  Inch. 

Apparatut  on  tht  (7ar(.— The  first  thing  we  looked  to  In  the 
cars  was  to  see  that  the  feet  of  the  passengers  should  be  heat- 
ed, and  then  to  avoid  all  contact  between  the  air  of  the  com- 
partmeuta  and  the  pipes  directly  heated  by  the  steam,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  liberation  of  all  odors.  In  second  and  thtrd-claaa 
cars  (fig.  2)  tbe  heating  pipes,  which  were  three  In  number, 
branchM  out  from  tbe  general  conduit  at  one  end  of  tbe  car. 
They  Srst  rise  vertically  to  enler  Into  tbe  bodjr  of  the  car, 
going  through  tbe  double  floor,  and  then  turn  bonzontalty  over 
tbe  top  of  the  floor,  passing  aucceBBlvely  into  each  comparU 
ment  under  the  feet  of  the  passengers,  "nicy  are  covered  with 
ribbed  sheets,  wblcb  are  thus  heated,  and  which  fn  turn  heat 
tbe  car. 


Fig.  a 


that  it  was  to  our  advantage  to  reduce  the  diameter  at  the 
couplings,  wo  tbusobtalncd  the  twofold  advantage  of  iiaving  the 
couplings  more  easily  handled,  more  durable,  and  of  increasing 
the  velocity  of  tbe  current,  so  as  to  avoid  aa  far  aa  poaaiblc  the 
accumulation  of  water  and  tbe  losses  fn  pressure  which  would 
result  therefrom.  Our  conduits,  therctore,  have  an  outside 
diameter  of  11  in.  except  a(  tbe  couplings,  where  this  diame- 
ter is  rtduced  to  If  In.  The  coupling  hose  Is  made  of  rublier, 
and  Is  fastened  <o  tbe  cars  just  as  tbe  air-brake  bose  Is  fastened. 
The  couplings  are  made  by  means  of  flush  prongs  which  clip 
Into  each  other  hv  a  bayonet  movement,  and  which  are  so  de- 
signed as  to  avoiu  any  auddefi  sagging  In  Uic  conduit.  This 
design  Is  one  for  pipes  where,  as  Ihavc  already  said,  a  double 
accumulslion  of  gas  and  liquid  la  circulated,  the  latter  sliding 
along  the  walls  under  the  entraining  action  of  tbe  current  of 
gases.  We  have  absolutely  discarded  tbe  German  coupling, 
which  was  formed  of  hose  independent  of  tbe  cars,  and  which 
is  the  cause  of  a  great   number  ot  inconveniences  in  tbe  ser- 

Apparahm  on  tht  Engine*.— Tvo  arrangementa  were  adopted 
for  the  engines.  On  powerful  engines  Intended  tor  Lauling 
long  trains  a  dngle  pump  was  found  to  t)e  InsulBcient  for  the 
brake  and  the  licatlng  service.  We  have  tlierefore  placed  a 
second  pump  thereon,  which  was  especially  Intcndecl  for  the 


In  order  to  avoid  too  close  contact  and  too  great  an  elevation 
of  temperature  of  these  beating  sheets,  air  spaces  with  a  tliick- 
nees  of  .04  in.  are  left  between  the  plpca  and  the  sheets.  Tbe 
three  pipes  are  carefully  Isolated  throughout  their  whole  pas- 
sage Uirough  the  compartments.  On  leaving  tbe  last  compart- 
ment they  are  unltea  In  order  to  enter  the  automatic  outlet. 
The  admission  pipes  can  be  operated  (rom  the  outside  by  means 
ot  wrenches,  and  thus  the  mixture  of  air  aud  steam  t>eadinltted 
at  will  Into  one,  two  or  three  pipes.  In  this  way  the  heating 
Is  regulated.  This  regulation  Is  also  necessary  for  each  com- 
partment of  the  same  car,  and  the  attendants  alone  can  control 
it  from  the  station  plalfonns. 

In  flrat-clasa  cars  (flg.  S}  it  was  conddered  necessary  to  make 
the  beat  independent  for  each  compartment,  and  to  place  the 
regulation  at  Uie  disposition  of  the  passengers.  The  arrange- 
ment adopted  la  slightly  different  from  that  described.  There 
are  two  heating  pipes  for  each  compartment  ;  they  branch  out 
from  the  general  conduit  at  the  right  cod  of  tbe  compartment, 
enter  it,  pass  beneath  the  te«>t  ot  the  passengers,  leave  the  body 
to  enter  a  common  collector  which  ends  in  an  automatic  out- 
let. The  admission  cocks  can  be  controlled  from  tbe  inside 
by  the  passengers  or  from  the  outside  by  the  employees.  The 
covering  aheel  Is  of  brass,  and,  thanks  to  ita  greater  conducti- 
billty.  It  gives  out  (lie  same  amount  of  heat  with  two  pipes  aa 
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iron  sheets  do  with  three.  There  is,  however,  one  less  degree 
of  regulation  possible  than  In  the  other  cars,  but  this  infenor- 
ity  is  compensated  for  by  placing  the  regulation  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  passengers. 

The  third  arrangement,  which  is  entirely  dlffeient,  was 
adopted  for  our  double-decked  cars  that  are  run  on  the  short 
transit  traihs  in  the  suburban  service  of  Paris,  and  is  shown  in 
fig.  4.  The  general  conduit  of  each  car  is  forked,  and  passes 
out  of  the  upper  story  along  the  side  walls.  It  thus  serves  as  a 
heating  pipe,  and  heats  the  wall  of  this  upper  story.    It  is 


to  the  others,  but  is  well  adapted  to  the  rolling  stock  to  which 
it  is  applied.  It  is  not  possible  to  improve  it  without  involv- 
ing complications  and  difficulties  which  are  out  of  all  propor- 
tions to  the  object  which  is  sought  to  be  obtained. 

Automatic  Outlet. — I  have  only  one  word  to  add  descriptive 
of  the  automatic  outlet,  which  can  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
general  conduit  and  on  each  car.  The  problem  to  be  solved 
was  to  find  an  apparatus  which  would  only  allow  the  water  of 
condensation  in  the  pipes  and  the  corresponding  air  to  escape, 
and  then  close  itself  as  soon  as  the  steam  came  into  contact 


t 


+ 


I 


Fig.  3. 


protected  by  a  covering  sheet  to  avoid  all  danger  of  burning. 
A  pipe  which  is  controlled  at  its  inlet  by  a  simple  stop  cock, 
ana  which  is  never  closed  except  in  case  of  breatuige,  branches 
off  from  the  general  conduit  in  the  upper  story  and  descends 
to  the  lower  story,  where  it  is  divided  mto  two  pipes  running 
side  by  side  over  the  floor  and  passing  successively  Ui^ough  all 
the  compartments  beneath  the  feet  of  the  passengers,  being 
finally  united  again  to  enter  an  outlet.  No  regulation  is  pos- 
sible except  for  the  whole  of  the  train,  and  that  is  under  Uie 
control  of  the  engineer,  who  keeps  the  heat  turned  on  continu- 
ally or  at  intenrais  ;  this  arrangement  is  evidently  very  inferior 


with  it,  perfectly  regardless  of  the  pressure  in  the  pipes.  Such 
a  result  can  only  be  obtained  by  means  of  an  apparatus  work- 
ing by  the  expansion  of  a  liquid  that  would  give  off  no  vapors 
at  the  temperatures  under  which  it  worked.  The  expansions 
of  solids  are  too  slight,  and,  if  thev  were  used,  only  very  slight 
openings  could  be  obtained,  while  it  might  be  checked  bv  a 
smgle  drop  of  frozen  water.  With  gases  and  liquids  giving 
off  a  vapor  we  would  have  an  apparatus  influenced  not  only 
by  the  temperature,  but  also  by  the  pressure  ;  the  liquid  must 
therefore  be  neutral  and  unalterable  ;  we  have  therefore  select- 
ed oleonaphtha.    This  liquid  is  enclosed  in  a  tight  metallic  cas- 
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lug  th&t  ends  In  a  metallic  bellows  In  tbe  torm  of  a  Venetian  Ua- 
ten,  which  elongates  when  the  llqnid  expands.  Tbe  casing  Is 
encloaed  In  anotber,  which  U  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  dis- 
charge pipes.  When  sleam  re&chea  this  envelope  the  liquid 
expuds,  the  bellows  elongates  and  closes  tlie  opening  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  same.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
envelope  dmply  contains  air  or  water,  the  bellows  opens  the 
▼aire,  which  then  allows  this  air  and  water  lo  escape.  This 
apparatus,  after  frequent  attempts  and  some  fruitless  trials  at 
the  beglnnlnjt,  now  works  regularly  and  without  danger  of 
freezineeven  at  a  temperature  as  low  as  from  zero  to  5°  above 
on  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  thanks  to  the  use  of  compressed  afr. 

Adtaniagei  and  DitadvarUaga  of  the  Bj/item. — The  apparatus 
I  have  thus  deecilbed  was  put  Into  service  during  the  winter 
of  1691-92  on  the  trains  running  in  the  suburban  service  of 
Paris.  The  following  winter  three  trains  bested  In  this  wb^ 
were  put  Into  service ;  finally,  during  this  past  winter,  this 
system  has  been  put  Into  service  on  seven  tr^ns  doing  the 
greater  part  of  the  suburban  service  of  Paris  on  the  A.vricourt 
Line,  over  which  48  trains  were  run  each  week  day  and  54  on 
Sunday  ;  then  on  tbe  regular  line  a  large  number  of  night 
tr^ns,  made  up  of  new  rolling  stock  Inlcudad  for  interchange 
traSc.  The  necessary  apparatus  baa  already  been  placed  on 
more  than  300  cars  and  on  143  engines.  Our  esperKncc  thus 
far  with  these  prolonged  and  somewttat  extended  tests  is  such 
that  we  may  say  that  the  results  obtained  have  always  been 
satisfactory.  Our  beating  sheets  bavca  breadth  of  about  1  In 
and  a  length  of  8  ft.  4  In.  When  the  three  beating  pipes  are 
In  use  tbetr  temperature  rises  from  140°  to  1S8"  F.  We  con- 
sider that  this  Is  enough  when  we  lake  Into  consideration  the 
tUmensions  of  our  compartments  and  the  cold  which  we  have 
to  encounter.  It  is  very  evident  that  this  could  be  raised  either 
hy  Increasing  the  surface  of  the  sheets  and  tbe  number  of  the 
pipes,  or  by  heating  the  air  of  the  compartments  by  pipes 

filaced  beneath  the  seats.  From  the  standpoint  of  inilfsl  heal- 
ng  we  have- made  considerable  progress  over  systems  of  steam 
heating  by  Increasing  tbe  diameter  of  the  general  conduit,  and 
by  permitting  the  air  encloaed  In  tbe  heatlnr  pipes  to  freely 
escape,  and  anally  by  entraining,  by  means  of  compressed  air, 
(he  water  of  condensation  which  opposes  the  flow  of  the 
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In  practice  the  time  required  for  the  steam  to  reach  llie  end 
of  trains  varies  as  follows  :  Trains  of  13  cars.  H  to  10  minutes  ; 
trains  of  15  cars,  13  to  16  mluutes  ;  trains  of  Itj  cars,  15  to  30 
minutes  ;  trains  of  34  cars,  38  to  liS  minutes.  It  la  necessary 
to  add  5  to  10  minutes  to  tbcec  figures  before  (he  heating  sliccta 
of  the  last  cars  reach  a  temperature  of  130°  F.     Tbe  last  6g- 

_.., ,j.   . '--eofrrot 

,       wlialfa 
hour  is  sufficient  to  beat  a  train  of  18  cars. 

It  is  thus  possible,  without  causing  any  inconvenleoce  what- 
ever, to  add  one  or  two  cold  cars  to  the  end  of  a  train  at 
the  last  moment,  as  a  very  few  minutes  is  suBictenI  lo  heat 
them. 

A  greater  rapidity  of  opcratlo 

Ing  the  diameter  of  the  genera!. .        „   . 

ot  the  apparatus  raised  greater  difilcultles  In  making  tlie 


coupling  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  heavy  trains  are  compara- 
tivay  rare  in  the  winter  season,  so  that  we  have  not  found  any 
disadvantaees  resulting  from  the  diameter  of  our  conduits. 
The  possilnlity  of  regulating  the  beat  Is  as  complete  as  could 
bedesired,  forwecannot  only  varv  the  number  of  pipes  in  use, 
but  also  interrupt  the  heating  ana  resume  it  at  will,  A  very 
conclusive  eiperiment  was  made  in  this  in  our  eutturban  ser- 
vice during  the  last  winter.  At  that  time  the  weather  re- 
mained fine  for  a  long  time,  but  with  great  variations  ot 
temperature.    In  the  morning  at  sunrise  the  thermometer 
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would  drop  to  about  freezing-point.  We  would  then  heat 
continuously,  and  generally  with  two  pipes  ;  then,  as  the  tem- 
perature rose,  one  pipe  would  be  closed.  As  tbe  Uioiniomcler 
still  continual  to  rise,  we  would  beat  the  sheets  sligblly  he- 
fore  starting,  and  then,  cutting  oft  the  steam,  the  sheets  would 
remain  warm  until  the  end  of  the  trip.  If  this  lasted  too  long, 
they  would  be  slightly  heated  while  en  route.  In  the  middle 
of  the  day  the  heat  was  entirely  cut  off  ;  in  the  evening  a  re- 
verse practice  was  followed.  In  rl*umi,  1  may  state  that  we 
can  heat  our  cars  when  and  where  wo  like,  and  tliat  the  em- 
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ploj^s  can  quickly  acquire  the  necessary  skill.  We  have  also 
aYoided  all  danger  of  fire  and  all  liberation  of  deleterious  gases, 
as  well  as  the  generation  of  disagreeable  odors.  In  order  to 
obtain  this  last  result  it  has  been  necessary  to  completely  iso- 
late the  air  of  the  compartments  from  pipes  that  are  in  direct 
contact  with  the  steam  pipes,  which  have  an  elevated  tempera- 
ture, and  on  which  any  dust  that  might  fall  would  burn  with 
a  characteristic  odor  ;  and  this  is  what  we  have  done. 

By  the  arrangement  which  we  have  adopted  we  have  been 
able  to  comfortably  heat  the  feet  of  our  passengers  and  then 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  our  compartments  to  a  moderate 
degree,  and  thus  maintdn  a  true  hygienic  condition. 

Tlie  system  has  worked  for  three  winters  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  operating  department.  We  have  had,  especially 
at  the  beginning,  a  few  disagreeable  incidents,  some  of  which 
— but  these  were  very  rare — were  due  to  the  inexperience  of 
the  employ^  others  to  local  defects  of  the  apparatus,  which 
are,  of  course,  unavoidable  when  an  entirely  new  system  is  put 
into  service. 

The  weight  of  the  apparatus  averages  about  1,100  lbs  per 
car.    This  is  evidently  an  increase  of  dead  weight  which  must  • 
be  hauled  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter.    But  It  would  be 
difficult  tAdvise  anything  lighter  where  a  fixed  apparatus  is 
used. 

The  first  cost  is  about  $800  per  engine  for  our  suburban  mo- 
tive power,  which  is  intended  to  haul  trains  of  greater  or  less 
weight ;  about  $80  for  engines  intended  to  ham  light  trains  ; 
from  $160  to  $180  for  second  and  third-class  cars,  according  to 
the  number  of  compartments. 

The  advantages  which  this  system  has  shown  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  Eastern  Railway  Company  has  not  hesitated  to 
extend  its  applications  to  other  suburban  services  in  order  to 
increase  the  comfort  of  passengers  and  do  away  with  the  trouble 
arising  from  the  use  of  hot- water  cans.— J9t^^m  of  Interna- 
tionai  Railway  OongreM, 


ACCIDENTS  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  AND 

FIREMEN. 


Thb  object  of  publishing  this  monthly  list  of  accidents  to 
locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  is  to  make  known  the  terri- 
ble sacrifice  of  life  and  limb  that  is  constantly  going  on  among 
this  class  of  people,  with  the  hope  that  such  pubflcation  will 
in  time  indicate  some  of  the  causes  of  accidents  of  this  kind, 
and  to  help  lessen  the  awful  amount  of  suffering  due  directly 
and  indirectly  to  them.  If  any  one  will  aid  us  with  informa- 
tion which  will  help  make  our  list  more  complete  or  correct, 
or  who  will  indicate  the  causes  or  the  cures  for  any  kind  of 
accidents  which  occur,  they  will  not  only  be  doing  us  a  great 
favor,  but  will  be  aiding  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  pub- 
lishing this  report,  whicn  is  to  lessen  the  risk  and  danger  to 
which  the  men  to  whom  we  intrust  our  lives  are  exposed. 

The  only,  or  the  chief  source  of  information  Vre  have,  from 
which  our  report  is  made  up,  is  the  newspapers.  From  these 
the  following  list  of  accidents,  which  occurred  in  June,  has 
been  made  up.  Of  course  we  cannot  report  those  of  which  we 
have  no  knowledge,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  such. 

ACCIDENTS  IN  JUNE. 

Pittaton.  Pa.,  June  1.-— Ira  Gerhardt,  an  engineer  on  the  Bal- 
timore, Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad,  while  leaning  out 
of  his  cab  window,  was  struck  by  a  post  alongside  the  track 
at  Nay  Aug.  He  was  so  badly  injured  that  he  died  shortly 
afterward. 

Miamisburg,  O.,  June  1.— Engineer  William  Morgan,  on  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Erie  Railway,  was  seriously  injured  in  a  head- 
end collision  between  a  freight  and  passenger  train  near  here 
to-day. 

Alton,  lU.,  June  4.— A  work  train  ran  Into  a  string  of  cars 
three  miles  east  of  here  to-day,  on  the  St.  Louis,  Chicago  & 
St.  Paul  Railwav.  Engineer  Bernard  Lvnch  was  killed  and 
Fireman  Edward  Harrison  was  seriously  injured. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  4.>-The  passenger  train  on  the  Mobile 
&  Ohio  Railroad  was  ditched  at  Fisher's  Lake,  near  Columbia, 
to-night.  The  engineer  and  fireman  are  reported  to  be  fatally 
injured. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  4.— Samuel  Brown,  a  fireman  on  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad,  was  killed  while  attempt- 
ing to  board  a  moving  train  this  morning.  He  stumbled  and 
lost  hold  of  the  car  and  fell  beneath  the  wheels.  The  head 
was  severed  from  the  body. 

Hudson,  N.  Y.,  June  5. — A  wild  freight  train  on  the  Cen- 
tral Massachusetts  Railroad  ran  into  a  shifting  engine  in  the 
Oakdale  yard  this  afternoon.  This  started  the  shifter,  which 
ran  into  another  wild  freight  at  Canada  Mills,  and  Engineer 
Lltchman  had  his  leg  broken. 


Lyons,  N.  Y..  June  5.— Engineer  De  Wolfe,  while  leaning 
out  of  his  cab  window,  was  struck  by  a  mail-pouch  catcher. 
He  was  knocked  senseless,  but  soon  recovered. 

Brazil,  Ind.,  June  6. — Engineer  William  Barr,  hauling  an 
extra  freight  train  on  the  Vandalia  Line,  was  hit  by  a  large 
stone  on  the  back  of  his  head  and  killed  almost  instantly  ;  the 
stone  was  thrown  by  one  of  a  mob  of  miners. 

Knightsvillo,  Ind.,  June  6.— Strikers  stopped  a  freight  train 
at  this  point  this  afternoon,  and  killed  the  eneineei  with  stones. 

Duluth,  Minn.,  June  7.— A  crowd  of  strikers  surrounded  a 
train  on  the  St.  Paul  &  Duluth  Railroad  and  stoned  the  en- 
gineer, injuring  him  seriously. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  June  7. — A  Georgia  &  Pacific  coal  train 
ran  into  a  burning  trestle  at  Patton  early  this  morning.  The 
engine  and  eight  cars  pitched  into  the  ravine  below.  Engineer 
Goodman  had  his  ankle  broken  and  sustained  internal  injuries. 
Fireman  Charles  Berry  was  badly  cut  about  the  head. 

Vancouver,  B.  C,  June  7.— A  cloud  burst  caused  a  land 
slide  and  wrecked  a  Raymond  excursion  train  to-day.  It  is 
reported  that  both  engineer  and  fireman  were  killed. 

Butler,  Mon.,  June  8.— A  passenger  train  was  derailed  on 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  just  west  of  here  to-day.    En- 
gineer Draper  was  fatally  hurt  and  Fireman  Lcmin  slightly ' 
mjured. 

Denver,  Col..  June  8. — A  passenger  train  was  wrecked  In 
Clear  Creek  Canon  this  mornmg.  John  Cooper,  the  engineer, 
was  injured.  The  accident  was  caused  by  a  sunken  rail  in  the 
road-bed  on  a  sharp  curve,  throwing  part  of  the  train  into  the 
water. 

Tifl^n,  0.,  June  8.~A  head-end  collision  occurred  at  Repub- 
lic, on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  between  two  freight 
trains  this  morning.    One  engineer  had  his  foot  cut  off. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  June  9. —A  head -end  collision  occurred  be- 
tween a  passenger  and  freight  train  on  the  Georgia  &  Pacific 
Railway,  at  Greenville,  Miss.  Engineers  Warwick  and  Dun- 
lap  were  mortally  injured. 

Golden,  Col.,  June  8.— A  passenger  train  on  the  Colorado 
Central  Railroad  was  wrecked  west  of  this  place  this  morning. 
At  a  soft  point  in  the  track  the  rail  had  sunk,  causing  a  derail- 
ment. John  Cooper,  the  engineer  of  the  train,  had  his  back 
slightly  hurt. 

Fort  Williams,  Man.,  June  9.— A  burning  bridge  gave  way 
under  a  Canadian  &  Pacific  express  train  near  this  point  to- 
day.   Fireman  Whitehead  and  Engineer  Elms  were  injured. 

Bellaire,  O.,  June  9.— Miners  stoned  an  engine,  hauling  a 
coal  train,  near  Neff's  Landing  to-day.  Charles  Bailey,  the 
fireman,  was  struck  on  the  head  and  his  skull  was  fractured. 
Engineer  Swarts  was  also  slightly  injured. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  9.— A  fast  train  on  the  Vandalia  Line 
was  wrecked  near  Pocahontas,  III.,  this  morning.  Something 
broke  on  the  forward  truck,  derailing  the  train.  Fireman 
S.  A.  Paulsen  was  crushed  under  the  tender  and  killed. 

Biddeford,  Me.,  June  10.— A  passenger  train  on  the  Boston 
&  Maine  was  wrecked  at  the  station  here  this  morning.  The 
engine  tipped  over,  and  Engineer  Clarence  H.  Dod^e  and 
Fireman  Charles  L.  Thomas  were  injured,  but  not  seriously. 
The  cause  of  the  accident  was  the  spreading  of  the  rails. 

Owensburg,  Ey.,  June  12.— Train  wreckers  ditched  a  train 
of  eight  cars  from  a  coal  train  on  the  Mississippi  Valley  Rail- 
road above  Central  City  to-night.  Fireman  McDowell  and 
the  ensineer  were  injured. 

Red  Bluffs,  Cal.,  June  14.— The  logging  train  belonging  to 
the  Sierra  Lumber  Company  jumped  from  a  trestle  this  morn- 
ing and  plunged  down  the  canon.  The  engineer  and  fireman 
were  injured,  but  not  seriously. 

Aurora,  Mo.,  June  15.— A  freight  train  on  the  Greenfield  & 
Northern  Railway  was  wrecked  by  tramps,  by  placing  rails 
on  the  track  8  miles  north  of  Mt.  Vernon  this  morning,  llie 
engineer  was  badly  burned  ;  the  fireman  was  terribly  scalded 
and  died  in  great  agony. 

New  London,  Conn.,  June  17.— J.  R.  Sperry,  an  engineer 
on  the  Shore  Line  liailroad.  was  struck  by  a  switching  engine 
to-night.  He  was  knocked  down,  and  the  wheels  cut  off  his 
left  leg  at  the  knee  and  the  toes  of  his  right  foot. 

Lafayette,  Ind.,  June  20. — A  rear-end  collision  occurred  this 
evening  on  the  main  line  of  the  Wabash  Road,  near  this  city. 
It  is  reported  that  the  engineer  and  fireman  of  the  colliding 
train  were  killed. 

Caldwell,.  O.,  June  20.— A  freight  train  bn  the  Bellaire, 
Zanesville  &  Cincinnati  Railway  went  through  a  trestle  near 
here  to-night.  Fireman  Allen  was  instantly  killed  and  En- 
gineer Smith  seriously  injured. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  «JuDe  20.— A  locomotive  on  the  Marietta  & 
North  Georgia  Railroad  exploded  its  boiler  at  Hiwassee  this 
afternoon,  instantly  killing  Fireman  James  Deverais. 

Duluth,  Minn.,  June  20.— There  was  a  collision  between  two 
trains  on  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Railroad  at  Robinson  Lfihc 
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last  night.  Enffineer  Oscar  Norlander  was  injured,  suffering 
a  contusion  of  the  spine. 

Lafayette,  Ind.,  June  21.— A  collision  between  Wabash 
freight  trains  occurred  near  this  point.  Engineer  J.  G.  Storze 
was  seriously  injured. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  June  21.— Train  wreckers  broke  a  lock  on  the 
switch  station  of  an  old  sidinff  near  Millen  this  morning,  and 
placed  ties  upon  the  track.  After  opening  the  switch,  a  mixed 
train  ran  into  it  and  was  wrecked.  Engineer  Clem  Starr  and 
Fireman  Jasper  Robner  jumped,  but  were  caught  in  the 
wreck.  Engineer  Starr  had  Lis  right  leg  broken  and  thigh 
fractured.  He  was  also  internally  injured,  and  there  is  no 
hope  of  his  reooYery.  The  fireman  escaped  with  a  sprained 
ankle. 

Paterson,  N.  J..  June  22.— Engineer  Floyd  Pollison,  hauling 
a  fast  train  on  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  Hail- 
road,  while  leanine  out  from  the  tender,  trying  to  detect  some 
fault  with  his  air  Drakes,  was  struck  by  a  signal  pole  and  se- 
verely injured,  but  not  fatally. 

Denver,  CoL,  June  25.— John  P.  Finch,  an  engineer  on  the 
Burlington  &  Missouri  Railroad,  fell  from  his  engine  this  after- 
noon. His  skull  was  fractured  and  his  face  mangled  beyond 
recogniti(fti.  The  engine  was  moving  at  the  rate  of  20  miles 
an  hour  at  the  time,  and  he  was  dead  when  his  body  was 
picked  up. 

Galena,  111.,  June  28.— A  fireman  on  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  Railroad  was  seriously  burned  this  morning  by 
the  bursting  of  a  lubricator  glass  which  allowed  the  oil  to  flow 
down  over  the  boiler  head.  Martin's  clothes,  which  were  satu- 
rated with  oil,  caught  fire,  and  he  was  soon  enveloped  in 
flames. 

Chicago,  111.,  June  28.— Herbert  Van  Avery,  an  engineer  on 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad,  was  fatally  injured  by 
being  struck  by  a  piece  of  cylinder-head  that  blew  oat  this 
morning. 

Reading,  Pa.,  June  28.— A  passenger  train  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  ran  into  the  rear  end  of  a  freight  train  2  miles 
north  of  this  city  this  morning.  James  Murray,  fireman  of 
the  passenger  train,  jumped,  and  was  instantly  killed. 

Louisville,  Ey.,  June  28. — A  freight  train  on  the  Kansas 
City,  Memphis  &  Birmingham  Roaa  lumped  the  track  near 
Horse  Creek  to-day  and  was  wrecked.  Engineer  Bois  Clair 
escaped  by  jumping,  but  was  internally  injured.  The  fire- 
man. Jack  Hale,  was  caught  under  the  locomotive  and  scalded 
and  erushed  to  death. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  June  28.— Otto  Bowers,  a  locomotive 
fireman  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  was  thrown  ander 
the  wheels  and  crushed  to  death  while  jumping  from  his  en- 
gine this  afternoon. 

Cliicago,  III.,  June  29.— Spikes  were  driven  into  a  switch 
and  along  the  Chicago  &  Alton  tracks  near  Sixteenth  Street 
this  morning  ;  an  engine  pulling  a  freight  train  was  derailed 
and  thrown  on  its  side.  The  engineer  and  fireman  escaped 
with  bruises. 

Our  report  for  June,  it  will  be  seen,  includes  39  accidents,  in 
which  14  engineers  and  12  firemen  were  killed,  and  20  en- 
gineers and  10  firemen  were  injured.  The  causes  of  the  acci- 
dents may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

Boarding  train  in  motion 1 

Boiler  explosion 1 

Broken  truck 1 

Bursting  lubricator  glass 1 

Collisions 9 

Defective  bridge 3 

Derailments 6 

Falling  from  engine 2 

Landsude. 

Rails  spreading 

Strikers 

Struck  by  cylinder-bead    

••      '^  ensrfne 

"      "  obstruction 3 

Train  wreckers 4 


Total. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Eneineera'  Club,  Philadelphia.— At  the  meeting  of  June 
16,  Mr.  Benjamin  Franklin  read  a  discussion  on  Mr.  Scliermer- 
horn's  paper  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Delaware  River  at 
Philadelphia.  He  disagieed  with  Mr.  Schermerhorn's  conclu- 
sions to  the  eCEect  that,  as  the  Delaware  River  is  not  a  silt-bear- 
ing, stream,  properlv  located,  artificial  channels  would  remain 
of  permanent  depth,  and  argued  that  permanency  of  result 


could  best  be  obtained  by  regulating  works,  and  that  no  de- 
pendence can  be  placed  upon  dredging  without  such  auxiliary 
structures.  

Association  of  Engineers  of  Virginia.— At  a  recent  meet- 
ing M.  Rene  de  Saussure  presented  a  paper  on  the  Reproduc- 
tion of  Color  by  Photography.  In  describing  the  process,  he 
stated  that  the  only  difference  between  this  and  the  ordtnary 
process  was,  that  ordinarily  used  is  the  finer  preparation  of  the 
plates  and  the  introduction  of  a  mirror  immediately  behind 
the  plate.  The  principles  involved  are  the  relative  leneths  of 
the  waves  of  light  for  the  different  colors  and  the  interference 
produced  by  the  refiective  rays  acting  with  the  direct  rays  of 
light.  The  process  is  a  ver^  fine  demonstration  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  wave  theory  of  light,  as  the  whole  process  is  worked 
out  on  that  theory  as  a  basis.  The  one  drawback  to  the  col- 
ored photographs  coming  into  common  use  is  the  fact  Uiat  the 
plates  hspre  to  be  extra  fine  and  sensitive,  and  have  to  be  used 
within  a  day  or  two  after  thev  have  been  prepared,  and  so 
cannot  be  put  upon  the  market  for  sale  until  improvements  are 
made  which  will  overcome  this  difllculty. 

Master  Car  Builders'  Association.— The  Secretary  has 
issued  a  circular  relating  to  letter  ballots  that  include  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  committees  reporting  at  the  last  conven- 
tion. A  reference  to  our  issue  for  Julv  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  scope  of  the  recommendations,  tlie  first  of  which  re- 
lates to  the  size  of  catalogues,  specifications,  etc. ;  the  second  is 
on  wheel  and  flange  gauges,  which  includes  the  following  defi- 
nitions : 

1.  Track  Rails  are  the  two  main  rails  forming  the  track. 

2.  Gauge  of  Track  is  the  shortest  distance  between  the 
heads  of  the  track  rails. 

8.  Base  Line,  for  wheel  gauges,  is  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  wheels,  drawn  through  the  point  of  intersection  of  tread, 
with  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  axis  and  passing  through  the 
center  of  the  throat  curve. 

4.  Inside  Gauge  of  Flakges  is  the  distance  between  backs 
of  fianges  of  a  pair  of  mounted  wheels  measured  on  a  lino 
parallel  to  the  base  line,  but  ^  in.  nearer  to  the  axis  of  the 
wheels. 

5.  Gauge  of  Wheels  is  the  distance  between  outside  faces 
of  flanges  of  a  pair  of  mounted  wheels  measured  on  a  line  par- 
allel to  the  base  line,  but  H  in.  ^further  from  the  axis  of  the 
wheels. 

6.  Thickness  of  Flange  Is  the  distance  measured  parallel 
to  the  base  line  between  two  lines  perpendicular  thereto,  one 
drawn  through  the  point  of  measurement  of  "  inside  gauge  of 
flanges,"  and  the  other  drawn  through  the  point  of  measure- 
ment of  "  gauge  of  wheels." 

7.  Width  of  Tread  is  the  distance  measured  parallel  to  the 
base  line  from  a  line  perpendicular  thereto,  one  drawn  through 
the  point  of  measurement  of  "  gauge  of  wheels"  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  tread. 

8.  Check  Gauge  Distance  is  the  distance  measured  parallel 
to  the  base  line  between  two  lines  perpendicular  thereto,  one 
drawn  through  the  point  of  measurement  of  inside  gauge  of 
flanges  "  on  either  wheel,  and  the  other  drawn  through  point 
of  measurement  of"  gauge  of  wheels  on  mate  wheel. 

9.  Over-All  Gauge  is  the  distance  parallel  to  the  base  line 
from  outer  edge  of  one  wheel  to  the  outer  edge  of  mate  wheel. 

NoTE.~It  cuQould  be  understood,  from  the  above  definitions, 
that  if  the  M.  C.  B.  standards  already  adopted  are  taken,  the 
above-mentioned  wheel  gauge  will  be  directly,  or  by  infer- 
ence, as  follows : 

Inside  gauge  of  fianges 4  ft.  5f  in. 

Gaugeof  wheels 4  "  8i  " 

Thickness  of  fiange If  " 

Width  of  tread 4^  "; 

Check  of  gauge  distance 4  *'  6|  *' 

Over-all  gauge 5  "  4|  *' 

The  third  is  regarding  the  height  of  brake  beams,  which  is 
placed  at  13  in.  to  the  center  of  new  shoes  above  the  rail  for 
inside  hung  beams  and  14i  in.  for  outside  hung  beams. 
Fourth,  steel-tired  wheels  and  their  limit  of  thickness  of  tires, 
which  should  not  be  less  than  1  in.  above  the  tread  and  the 
throat  of  the  flange.  Fifth,  safety  chains.  Sixth,  lubrication 
of  cars,  in  which  an  improvement  is  made  in  Uie  design  of  the 
lournal  bearing  and  wedge  by  rounding  the  top  of  Uie  latter 
instead  of  the  top  of  the  bearing.  Seventh,  regarding  a  set  of 
journal  bearing  and  wedge  gauges.  Eighth,  a  modification  of 
the  dummy  coupling  hook.  Ninth,  a  defect  card  for  air 
brakes.  Tenth,  freight  car  trucks.  Eleventh,  ladders ;  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  claimed  that  the  distance  of  3i  in.  which  the 
round  stands  from  the  car  is  sufficient  to  allow  the  feet  to  slip 
through,  and  that  2^  in.  instead  of  3i  in.  should  be  made  the 
standaid. 
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INTERNATIONAL  RAILWAY  CONGRESS. 


Thb  fifth  session  of  the  International  Congress  of  Railways 
will  be  held  in  London  in  June»  1895,  as  announced  in  our 
issue  for  June.  The  programme  of  papers  has  now  been  pub- 
lished, and  is  divided  into  five  sections.  The  first  section  is  on 
track  and  permanent  way. 

I.  Strengthening  cf  Track  toitk  a  View  of  Increasing  the 
Speed  of  7Va4ns,— Model  of  tracks  to  be  adopted  for  lines  trav- 
ersed by  high-speed  trains.  Small  increase  of  strength  of  ex- 
isting tracks,  so  as  to  admit  of  an  increase  in  the  speed  of  trains  : 

A.  Outline  of  rail.  Determination  of  dynamic  strains  to  be 
carried.    Results  of  experiments. 

B,  Conditions  of  manufacturing  and  nature  of  the  metal  of 
rails.  Comparison  of  soft  with  hard  steel.  Steel  product : 
by  the  special  process  with  the  Bessemer  converter ;  by  the 
basic  process  with  the  converter  ;  by  both  processes  with  the 
Martin  furnace. 

0,  Rail  connections.  Strain  carried  by  rail  joints.  Con- 
struction of  the  joint  which  will  assure  the  most  uniform  re- 
sistance of  the  track  at  all  points ;  double-headed  and  Vignole 
rails. 

D.  Quality,  dimensions,  spacing. 

E.  Ballast :  kind,  method  of  placing.  The  committee  to  re- 
port on  this  is  composed  of  M.  W.  Ast,  Consulting  Engineer 
to  the  Regencv  and  Director  of  Track  and  Permanent  Way  of 
the  railway  of  the  North  Emperor  Ferdinand,  of  Austria,  50 
Nordbahnstrasse,  Vienna ;  and  Mr.  Hunt,  Engineer  of  Track 
of  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  Railway,  Manchester,  England. 

II.  Special  Points  an  the  Track. — Means  used  to  do  away 
with  the  slowing  down  of  fast  trains  and  avoiding  shocks  of 
passing  special  points  on  the  tracks,  such  as  curves  of  short 
radius,  long  grades,  point  switches,  crossings,  erade  crossings, 
turn-tables,  etc.    This  matter  is  in  charge  of  M.  Sabouiet,  En- 

gineer  of  Bridges  and  Highways,  Chief  Engineer  of  Central 
ervice  of  the  Faris  &  Orleans  Railway,  1  Valhubert  Place, 
Paris. 

III.  Junction  Points, — The  most  favorable  conditions  of  the 
construction  of  junction  points  on  tracks  where  hi^h-speed 
trains  are  run,  with  a  view  of  entirely  doing  away  with  slow- 
ing down.  Best  arrangements  to  adopt  lor  points  and  ties. 
Best  means  to  maintain  speed  of  trains  by  doing  away  with 
the  superelevation  of  the  rail  on  curves  at  junction  points. 
A.  Zanotta,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Maintenance 
Inspection,  and  Director  of  the  Mediterranean  Railway  of  Italy, 
Mifcn:  J^  J^. 

IV.  Construction  and  Testing  of  Metallic  Bridges, — A.  What 
are  the  qualities  of  metal  used  and  to  be  used  in  railwav 
bridges,  taking  into  account  the  specifications  in  vogue  in  dif- 
ferent countries  ? 

B.  What  is  the  nature  and  value  of  the  different  methods 
used  by  various  railway  companies  for  periodical  testing  of 
metallic  bridges  ?  What  is  the  actual  importance  which  can 
be  given  to  these  tests,  and  can  they  be  regarded  as  an  experi- 
mental means  of  establishing  the  effective  conditions  of  solid- 
ity and  the  degree  of  safety  on  the  said  constructions  ?  Max 
Edler  von  Leber,  Chief  Inspector  of  corps  I.  and  R.  of  the  Gen- 
eral Inspection  Department  of  the  Eastern  Railways  to  the 
Minister  I.  and  R.  of  Commerce,  Vienna. 

SECTION  II. — LOCOMOTIVES  AKD  CAliS. 

V.  Boilers,  Fire-boxes  and  Tubes  of  Locomotives. — A.  Steel 
boilers  in  fire-boxes.  Strains  carried  in  service  and  conditions 
of  acceptance  of  sheets. 

B.  Iron  tubes.    Means  of  avoiding  cracks  in  tube  sheets. 

C.  Injurious  action  exerted  by  the  feed- water  upon  boilers 
and  tubes.    Systems  of  purification. 

JD.  Programme  of  tests  relative  to  the  production  of  steam, 
to  wit :  Insults  given  by  tubes  according  to  their  diameter, 
their  length,  the  system,  their  ai  rangenient  in  the  boiler  and 
the  metal  of  which  they  are  made  ;  tests  on  the  iufiuence  of 
the  size  of  the  smoke-box  and  different  forms  of  stacks  and 
spark  arresters  ;  tests  on  the  different  systems  of  exhaust ; 
tests  on  the  influence  which  speed  may  iiave  on  production  of 
steam.  Eduard  Sauva^e,  Engineer  of  Material  and  Rolling 
Stock  of  the  Eastern  Railways  of  France,  168  Rue  de  Lafayette, 
Paris. 

VI.  Locomotives  for  High-speed  Trains,— Ty^  of  engine  best 
suited  for  high  speed.  Use  of  high  pressures  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  compound  principle.  Improved  method  of  dis- 
tribution and  balanced  valve.  Conditions  of  construction  of 
locomotives,  with  a  view  to  decreasing  the  dynamic  strains 
exerted  upon  the  track.  Influence  from  the  latter  standpoint 
of  the  compound  arrangement.  Mr.  Aspinwall,  Chief  Mechani- 
cal Engineer  of  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  liailway,  Horwich, 
England. 


VII.  Cars  for  High-speed  Trains, — Type  of  cars  for  high- 
speed trains  and  for  long  runs.  Flexibility  and  condition  of 
train.  Improvements  mSde  in  the  interior  arrangement.  Vari- 
ous methods  of  heating  and  lighting.  Mr.  Park,  Carriage 
Superintendent  of  the  I^ndon  &r)orth western  Railway,  Ruel- 
burton,  England. 

VIII.  Electric  Treustion.  ^Genem}  system  of  electric  trac- 
tion. M.  Auvert,  Engineer  of  the  Central  Service  of  Material 
Department  of  the  Paris,  Lyons  <&  Mediterranean  Railway, 
Boulevard  Diderot,  Paris. 

SECTION  III. —TRANSPORTATION  DEPARTMENT. 

IX.  Acceleration  of  the  Transportation  of  Merchandise. — The 
influence  of  speed  of  transportation  on  the  expense  of  traction 
and  the  utilization  of  railway  stock  on  one  hand,  and  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  rolling  stock  and  the  development  of  fixed  in- 
stallations on  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Lambert,  General  Manager 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  Paddington,  London,  W.,  Eng- 
land. 

X.  Switching  at  Stations.— A,  Means  of  accelerating  switch- 
ing movements  and  the  han<?ling  of  merdbandise.  Arrange- 
ment of  ilAtions  at  starting-points.  Mr.  J.  Rlchter,  Director 
of  the  line  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Varsouvia,  of  l^e  Russian 
State  Railway,  Varsouvia  Station,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Mr. 
Turner,  General  Manager  of  the  Midland  Railway,  Derby, 
England. 

B,  Use  of  mechanical  and  electrical  methods  for  accelerat- 
ing the  handling  of  merchandise  and  switching  operationf . 
Messrs.  Eugene  Sarliaux,  Chief  Electrician  of  the  Northern 
Railway  of  France,  95  Rue  de  Mandenge,  Paris ;  and  A.  des 
Boschan,  Engineer  of  the  North  Emperor  Ferdinand  of  the 
Austria  Railway,  50  Nordbahnstrasse,  Vienna ;  and  M.  Turner, 
(General  Manager  of  the  Midland  Railway,  Derby,  England. 

XI.  Signals.  —Recent  improvements  in  the  block  ngnaling 
apparatus,  Specially  from  the  standpoint  of  saving  of  installa- 
tion. Signals  in  tunnels.  Means  used  to  avoid  collisions  at 
dangerous  points  of  high  speed  lines  in  case  of  the  breaking 
down  of  the  stopping  signals.  Substitution  of  the  language  of 
colors  by  geometrical  forms,  with  a  view  of  avoiding  the.dan- 
gers  resultmg  from  color  blindness  or  defects  of  vision.  Messrs. 
Lucien  Motte,  Engineer  of  Track  and  Permanent  Way  of  the 
Belgian  State  Railway,  at  Namur ;  and  Thompson,  Signal 
Superintendent  of  the  London  &  Northwestern  Railway  at 
Crewe,  England. 

XII.  Porterage  and  TVoi^'n^.— Organization  of  trucking 
service  for  feathering  in  and  delivery  of  goods  from  a  private 
warehouse  in  connection  with  railway  service.  Mr.  Twelve- 
trees,  Chief  Goods  Manager  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 
Kings  Cross,  London  N.,  England. 

SECTION  rv. — GENERAL  ORDER. 

XIII.  Organization  of  Service  of  Central  Administration  on 
the  Different  Roads  of  Different  Countries. —yL&ssn,  Ducker, 
Director  General  of  the  Roumania  State  Railway,  and  Profes- 
sor in  School  of  Bridges  and  Highways  at  Bucharest,  Rou- 
mania, and  Harrison,  General  Manager  of  the  London  &  North- 
western Railway,  Euston,  London,  N.  W. 

XIV.  Begulatton  of  Lawsuits.— The  regulation  of  lawsuits 
which  occur  in  the  different  railways  having  interchange  rela- 
tions. M.  Dupeil,  Director  of  the  Russian  union  of  the  Inter- 
national Relation  of  Railways,  Italians  Kaia,  St.  Petersburg. 

XV.  Twenty-four -Hmir  i>ki^.— Introduction  of  continuous 
points  of  enumeration  from  1  to  24,  and  the  division  of  the 
hour  into  100  parts.  Condition  of  the  question.  Partial  ap- 
plication in  different  countries.  Advantages  to  the  public 
and  to  the  service.  The  modifications  of  the  dials  of  clocks 
that  would  be  necessary,  and  how  would  it  act  in  the  affirm- 
ative? M.  Leon  Scolari,  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Railway,  Italy,  and  Joseph  Rocca,  Inspector  of  the  same 
road,  at  Milan. 

XVI.  Decimal  i9^«^et».— Generalization  of  the  decimal  sys- 
tem in  calculations  relative  to  construction  and  the  manage- 
ment of  railways.  Means  of  facilitating  the  introduction  of 
the  metric  system  of  weifi^hts  and  measures  in  countries  where 
it  is  not  in  use.  Mr.  Willtinson,  Chief  Goods  Manager  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  Paddington,  London,  W. 

SECTION  V. — ECONOMICAL  RAILWAYS. 

XVII.  Feeding  Railways.— A.  Means  used  by  the  manage- 
ment of  great  lines  to  facilitate  the  building  and  operation  of 
chief  feeding  lines.  H.  Debacker,  Director-General  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Economical  Railways  of  Belgium,  52  Rue  de  Armour, 
Brussels,  Belgium. 

B.  Facilities  which  can  bo  guaranteed  by  the  governmental 
authorities  to  favor  the  construction  and  operation  of  railways 
of  light  tiaffic,  without  injuring  them  in  any  way  from  the 
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■tai^polDt  of  safety.  A.  C.  HuraphreTS  Owen,  Member  of 
the  English  Parliament,  Admiaistrator  of  the  Cambrlsn  Rail- 
ways ;  and  P.  W.  Melk,  MBmber  of  the  Institution  of  Clvfl 
Engineers  of  Englamf. 

XVIII.  Leaae»of the Optralionof Chief nailaayi.—^bataie 
the  countries  where  leases  Lave  been  applied  ?  What  aie  the 
coniiilionH  to  which  they  have  been  applied,  and  what  are  the 
useful  results  which  have  been  obtained  theieFrom  ?  M.  Du 
Burlet.  Oeceral  Manager  of  the  Nallonal  Belgium  Hallnay, 
Soclete  Natiouale  l^lge  dea  Chemingde  Fer.  Viclnaux.  36  Itue 
du  Science,  Brussels  ;  and  C.  Colson,  Engineer  of  Bridges  and 
IliBhwaya,  50  Rue  de  Rennea,  Paris. 

XIX.  DtpoU  of  Chitf  Ba\lv!ay».—lt  It  best  to  furnish  the 
namo  of  the  depot  at  the  center  or  at  one  end  of  the  line  t 
M.  Terzi,  Director  of  the  Suzzara-Verrara,  at  Bermlde,  Italy. 

XX.  Brakei  of  Different  RaHwayt. — Study  of  the  various 
systems  of  brakes  applied  to  different  railways.  Technical 
conditions  and  conditions  of  safety.  M.  Ploq,  Engineering 
Chief  of  the  Operatlgg  Depaitment  of  the  Soci6le  Genetale 
des  Cbemins  de  Fer,  Economlque,  at  Arras. 


Technical  reports  to  be  gathered  In  conformity  with  the  for- 
mula adopted  by  the  congress  on  first  section  tracks  and  per- 
manent structures.  ~--     ~ 

A.  Breakage  of  steel  rails,  by  Hr.  Brlcker,  Engineer  of 
Track  and  Bulldlni^  of  the  State  Railway  of  France,  186 
Boulevard  Raspail,  Paris. 

B.  Cost  of  maintenance  of  metallic  ties  in  comparison  with 
those  of  wooden  ties  bv  H.  Eowalski,  Engineer  of  the  Bone- 
Guelma  Railway,  Rue  des  D'Aslorg,  Paris. 

Q.  Operation  of  wooden  ties  of  different  kinds  not  injected, 
or  injected  according  to  different  processes,  by  B.  Ilezenstelu, 
Vice-President  of  the  Commission  on  the  Exarainalion  for  the 
Preservation  of  Wood,  23  Nevsky  Prospect,  St.  Peteisburg. 

SBCnOK  II.— LOCOMOTTVKS  AND  ROLLISa  STOCK. 

D.  Bent  axles  on  locomotives,  by  M.  Hodeige.  Chief  £0- 
^neer  of  the  Delgium  State  Railways,  10  Rue  dee  Cale. 

E.  Locomotive  fire-boxes,  by  M.  Ilodelgc,  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Belgium  State  Railways,  10  Rue  des  Cale. 

F.  Locomotive  boilers,  by  M.  Belerocbe,  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Central  Railway  of  Belgium.  76  Rue  Belllard,  Brussels. 

O.  Lubrication  of  cars,  by  H.  Hubert,  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Belgium  State  RaOnays,  19  Rue  de  hi  Lol,  Brussels. 
n.  Switching  engines,  by  M.  Hodeige. 


/.  Movement  of  perionnel  in  different  countries,  by  G.  du 
Labcleye,  Member  of  the  Congress  of  Administration  of  the 
Congo  Railway,  21  Place  Louvaln,  Brussels. 


Recent  Inventions. 


DE  L aval's  stkam 
One  of  the  exhibits  at  Chicago  last  summer  which  attracted 
perhaps  as  much  or  more  attention  from  mechanical  engineers 
than  any  other  was  the  steam  turbine  which  is  the  invention 
of  Carl  Gustav  Palrik  De  Laval,  of  Stockholm,  Sweden.  This 
Invention  is  very  fully  and  clearly  described  In  his  American 

f latent,  which  has  recently  been  issued,  and  which  we  repub- 
Ish,  almost  entire,  with  the  engravings— Sge.  1  and  2— which 
are  abpendcd  to  it.  In  these  specifications  tnc  inventor  says  : 
"  Heretofore  in  steam  turbines,  as  well  as  in  other  steam- 
eogincs,  the  energy  contained  In  the  steam  has  been  utilized 
In  the  form  of  pressure  and  the  steam  has  performed  its  me- 
chanical work  during  Its  expansion.  According  to  my  Inven- 
tion the  sicam  is  expanded  In  a  nozzle  or  conduit  of  peculiar 
Gonstruclion  before  It  acts  upon  the  turbine  or  bucket  wheel. 
During  this  expansion  of  the  steam  in  the  nozzle  or  conduit 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  Is  converted  into  velocity,  and  the 
energy  contained  in  the  steam  is  made  use  of  after  it  leaves  Ihe 
nozzle  or  conduit  in  the  form  of  Its  vii  viva.  The  steam 
reaches  the  wheel  in  this  expanded  condition  and  rotates  the 
wheel  by  its  vit  tint,  while  heretofore  the  steam  was  expanded 
within  or  against  the  turbine  wheel  or  other  movable  part, 
which  was  so  actuated  by  the  pressure  of  the  expanding 

"  In  the  accompanying  drawings  flg.  1  Is  a  front  view  of 
my  Improved  steam  engine,  partly  In  section  ;  fig.  2  Is  a  frag- 
mentary side  view  of  the  same,  also  partly  in  section. 

"  Like  letters  of  reference  refer  to  like  part^  In  both  figures. 

"A  represents  a  turbine  wheel  provided  at  its  face  with 
buckets  a. 


"  if  represents  the  steam  nozzle  which  Is  fitted  with  Its  dis- 
charge end  against  one  side  of  the  wheel,  so  ss  to  direct  the 
current  of  steam  against  the  buckets  thereof.  This  nozzle 
has  Its  receiving  end  connected  with  a  steam-pipe  or  other 
steam  supply  which  furnishes  steam  to  the  nozzle  under  a 
suitable  pressure.  The  nozzle  may  be  contracted  from  its  re- 
ceiving end  to  Its  narrowest  portion  b.  which  has  the  proper 
area  to  deliver  the  volume  of  steam  which  is  required  for  per- 
forming  tlie  work  for  which  the  engine  Is  designed.  The 
nozzle  IS  diverging  or  gradually  enlarged  in  cross-secllon  from 
this  narrowest  pomt  to  lis  discharge  opening  e,  by  which  the 
steam  is  dellveied  against  the  bnchSis  of  the  wheel.  The  axis 
of  the  nozzle  is  arranged  at  an  acute  angle  to  the  plane  of  the 
wheel,  and  the  end  of  the  nozzle  ie  arranged  paraUel  with  the 
side  of  the  wheel,  so  as  to  fit  as  closely  as  possible  against  the 
same.  This  renders  the  diverging  portion  of  the  nozzle  short- 
est at  the  point  where  tbe  revolving  buckets  first  reach  the 
nozzle,  and  longest  at  the  point  where  the  buckets  leave  tbe 
nozzle. 

"The  buckets  of  the  wheel  are  concavo-convex  and  ar- 
ranged with  tbe  convex  side  forwardty,  so  that  the  side  por- 
tion of  each  bucket  which  Is  adjacent  to  the  steam  nozzle 
stands  about  In  line  with  the  axis  of  the  nozzle  in  passing  by 
the  latter,  while  tbe  opposite  side  portion  of  the  bucket  ataniu 
about  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  nozzle.  This  permits 
the  steam  current  to  enter  between  tbe  buckets  on  the  recdv- 
Ing  aide  of  the  wheel  with  very  little  resistance. 

Scientific  researches  made  by  other  investigators,  as  well 
as  my  own,  have  shown  ihat  when  steam  lasuea  from  a  cylin- 
drical or  conrerging|nozz1e,  the  maximum  of  expansion  wulch 


it  Is  possible  to  attain  by  either  of  these  forms  of  nozzles  cor- 
responds to  57.7  per  cent,  of  Ihe  Initial  pressure.  A  certain 
amount  of  velocity  and  of  vii  viva  is  Impu'led  to  tbe  steam  by 
such  nozzles,  but  a  large  amount  of  the  pressure,  more  than 
one-half,  is  not  converted  Into  velocity,  and  the  efficiency  of 
such  nozzles  la  therefore  very  low.  I  have  ascertained  that  it 
Is  possible  to  expand  the  steam  to  or  below  the  atmospheric 
pressure  by  a  diverging  or  fiaring  nozzle,  and  to  convert  all 
the  energy  contained  In  the  steam  Into  vit  viva. 

"In  my  Impioved  nozzle,  as  shown  in  the  drawings,  the 


Steam  supply  pipe  has  to  be  much  larger  In  diameter  in  order 
to  render  its  connection  with  other  fittings  convenient  and  to 
avoid  excessive  friction  In  the  pipe,  but  while  the  converging 
portion  of, tbe  nozzle  le  therefore  desirable,  it  is  not  indis- 
pensable. 

"  The  steam  curient,  when  leaving  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  discharge  nozzle,  has  reached  the  maximum  of  expansion 
which  is  possible  In  a  straight  or  contracted  nozzle,  and  the 
pressure  under  this  degree  of  expansion  Is  e^ual  to  G7.7  per 


Is  correspondingly  increased  so  that,  at  the  dis- 
charge end  of  tbe  diverging  nozzle,  the  pressure  has  nearly 
dropped  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  or  to  that  of  the  fluid  or 
modinm  Into  which  tbe  nozzle  discharges,  and  practically  all 
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the  pressure  of  the  steam  baa  been  converted  into  velocilj. 
In  oUier  words,  tho  57.7  per  cent,  of  the  initial  pressure,  which 
existed  In  the  steam  current  at  the  throat  or  nurovest  point 
of  the  nozzle,  ts  converted  into  velocity  by  expansion  tn  the 
dlTerslnK  nozzle. 

"  The  diverging  nozzle  is  so  proportioned  that  the  speed  of 
the  ateun  increases  as  it  passes  through  the  nozzle.  In  order 
to  attain  this  result  the  divergency  of  the  nozzle  should  be 
sndi  that  the  areas  of  succeedTnc  croBs-Beetions  of  the  nozzle 
Increase  tn  a  leuei  degree  than  ine  volume  of  the  steam  from 
eroaS'Section  to  cross-section.  The  speed  of  the  steam  at  each 
given  croBs-sectlon  of  tho  nozzle  depends  upon  the  proportion 
Between  the  passing  volume  of  the  steam  and  the  area  of  the 
cross-section,  and  under  the  proportion  stated  the  volume  of 
the  Bt«am  in  passing  thiough  the  diverging  nozzle  increases  in 
greater  proportion  than  the  areas  of  the  cross-sections  of  the 
nozzles,  whereby  the  velocity  of  tho  steam  is  correspondingly 
Increased. 

"  As  an  illustration  it  may  be  stated  that  a  nozzle  In  which 
the  diverging  portion  has  a  diameter  of  i  of  an  inch  at  its  nar- 


ordinary  steam-engines  on  account  of  (he  sensitiveness  of  the 
packing  boxes  to  heat. 

"  The  economy  of  this  turbine  lias  been  established  by  nu- 
merous trials.  For  instance,  with  a  60-H.P.  turbine  dynamo 
an  effect  of  68.7  H.P.  was  obtained  with  a  consumption  ol 
19.73  lbs.  of  steam  and  2.67  lbs.  of  coalper  hour  and  H.P. 

"  I  am  aware  that  In  Williams  on  '  Heat  in  Its  Relations  to 
Water  and  gteain,'  pp.  2S6-44,  a  theory  Is  set  forth  which 
apparently  does  not  agree  with  that  set  forth  In  the  foregoing 
description,  hul  whether  this  disagrcetnent  be  real  or  only 
apparent,  the  fact  is  tliat  the  statements  contained  herein  are 
correct  and  based  upon  many  carefully  conducted  trials  of 
steam  turbines  provioed  with  the  various  nozzlea  referred  to, 
which  trials  have  extended  over  a  considerable  period  of  time 
and  were  made  under  widely  different  pressures. 

"  I  claim  as  my  invention — 

"  1.  The  combination  with  a  bucket  or  turbine  wheel,  of  a 
stationary  nozzle  opening  adjacent  to  the  wheel  and  having 
its  bore  diverging  or  Increasing  In  area  of  crosMecUon  toward 
its  discharge  end,  whereby  the  elastic  fluid  under  pressun  Is 


roweet  point,  a  diameter  of  |  of  an  Inch  at  its  discbarge  end, 
and  a  length  of  3  in.,  will  expand  steam  of  166  lbs.  pressure 
per  square  inch  down  to  3  lbs.,  and  will  produce  a  steam  cur- 
rent of  corresponding  velocity. 

"  With  a  properly  proportioned  diverging  nozzle,  the  steam 
Issues  from  the  nozzle  in  a  compact  Jet,  which  has  no  tendency 
to  further  expand  or  change  lis  pressure  or  specific  gravity, 
hence  there  is  no  tendency  for  the  steam  to  leak  at  the  sides  of 
the  wheel,  but  the  entire  jet  is  bodily  thrown  against  the 
wheel  and  made  ctlectlvc  in  actuating  the  same. 

"The  steam  current  issuing  from  the  nozzle  with  little  or 
no  pressure,  but  great  velocity,  strikes  the  buckets  of  the 
wheel  and  revolves  the  latter  at  an  exceedingly  high  rate  of 
speed.  In  many  cases  higher  than  15,000  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. Tlio  practically  complete  conversion  of  llie  pressure  of 
the  steam  into  Telocity  and  the  utilization  of  the  vi>  viva  of 
the  swiftly  moving  current  of  steam  renders  this  engine  very 
economical  In  the  consumption  of  steam  while  Its  construction 
is  exceedingly  simple. 

"  From  what  has  been  said,  it  Is  evident  that  all  necessity 
of  tightening  against  steam  pressure  ceases  at  the  end  of  the 
nozzle.  In  this  consisls  one  of  the  advantages  of  my  steam 
turbine  above  all  other  constructions  where  steam  is  admitted 
to  the  turbine  under  pressure,  and  consequently  leaks  out  at 
all  sides  Instead  of  passing  tlirough  the  turbine  wheel.  The 
live  steam  docs  not  come  m  contact  with  any  of  the  working 


n  opportunity  for  economising  heat,  which  is  impossible  in 


expanded  in  passing  through  the  diverging  noZEle  and  its 
pressure  Is  converted  into  velocity  before  the  jet  is  delivered 
against  the  wheel,  subatantlally  as  set  forth. 

"  3.  The  comblnalion  with  a  bucket  or  turbine  wheel,  of  a 
stationary  nozzle  opening  adjacent  to  the  wheel  and  provided 
witji  a  contracted  receiving  portion  and  with  a  discharge  por- 
tion having  its  bore  diverging  or  increasing  In  area  or  cross- 
section  toward  its  discharge  end,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

"  3.  The  combination  with  a  turbine  wheel  provided  with 
concavo-convex  buckets,  of  a  stationary  nozzle  arranged  at 
an  acute  angle  adjacent  to  the  side  of  the  wheel  and  provided 
with  a  discharge  portion  having  its  bore  diverging  or  increas- 
ing in  area  of  cross-section  toward  its  dischatge  end,  substan- 
tially as  set  forth. 

"  4.  The  combination  with  a  bucket  or  turbine  wheel,  of  a 
ststlonary  nozzle  arranged  to  deliver  a  jot  of  expansive  fluid 
against  the  wheel,  and  naviug  Its  cross  sections  increasing  In 
area  toward  its  dlscharee  end  In  a  lesser  degree  than  the  In- 
crease of  the  volumes  of  the  fluid  passing  through  the  respec- 
tive cross  sections,  whereby  velocity  is  impailed  to  the  fluid 
during  its  expansion  in  the  nozzle,  substantially  as  set  forth." 

The  patent  is  No.  533.066,  and  dated  June  30,  1894. 

BTBAM-BKOINB. 

Charles  T.  Porter,  of  Montclair,  N,  J.,  has  patented  the 
arrangement  for  operating  a  piston  or  slide-valves  of  steam- 
engines  by  a  cam,  which  Is  shown  in  figs.  8,  4  and  6.  Fig.  8 
Is  a  front  view,  looking  at  the  fly-wheel  and  crank  of  the  en- 
gine, with  the  valve-operating  mechanism  shown  in  section. 
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Fig.  4  ts  a  transverse  section  drawn  on  the  line  6  6  gf  flg.  3, 
ana  fig.  G  Is  a  view  of  some  of  the  parU  BhowD  In  fig.  3.  but 
dnwn  to  a  larger  scale.  Two  cams,  D  J),  are  mounted  on  a 
shaft,  J)^,  which  is  supported  on  a  stand  or  bearing!,  2,  2,  at- 
tached to  the  engine  frame  or  bed-plate.  This  shaft  Is  driven 
bv  a  return  crank,  D',  which  is  faalened  to  the  craDk-pln  £*. 
£ls  a  lever  which  is  journaled  in  tlic  fixed  bearing  M\  The 
upper  end  of  thEs  lever  has  two  rollers,  G  O,  attached  to  It 
which  bear  against  the  canu  J)  D.  J'  is  a  cvlinder  also  at- 
tached to  the  engine  frame,  and  provided  wilt  an  elongated 
piston,  J,  and  a  piston-rod,  K,  This  rod  has  rounded  ends, 
which  rest  in  corresponding  bearings  J'  In  the  piston  and  E' 
in  the  lever.  ^'  1b  a  pipe  b;  which  steam,  compressed  air,  or 
other  fluid  is  conducted  to  the  cylinder  A',  and  which  forces 
tlie  piston  J  outward  and  pre«ses  the  rod  K  against  the  lever 
E,  and  thus  keeps  the  rollers  Ci'  O  in  contact  with  the  cams 
J)  D.  The  rod  ^  Is  connected  with  the  valve,  which  Is  thus 
operated  b;  the  action  of  the  cams  B  D.  These  cams.  It  is 
Claimed  by  the  inventor,  can  be  made  of  such  a  form  as  will 
produce  B  better  distribution  of  steam  than  la  possible  with  an 
eccentric.  The  foim  which  he  proposes  for  these  cams  Is 
(ullv  described  in  the  patent,  which  Is  numbered  517,688,  and 
dated  April  10,  18M. 

QUICK -SPEED  STRAU-ENGINR. 

Mr.  John  P.  Devolssaud,  of  Sherman,  Tex.,  Is  the  Inventor 
of  the  steam-engine,  a  longitudinal  section  of  wliich  is  repre- 
sented by  fig.  6.  It  cons&ts  of  two  single-acting  cyllndeis, 
£  and  £',  the  pistons  of  which  are  connected  to  an  oeclllating 
t>cain,  JV,  whiui  in  turn  Is  connected  to  a  crank-sliaft,  E,  by  a 
connecting-rod,  Q.  Both  pistons  are  operated  by  a  single  slide- 
valve,  Q,  which  is  moved  by  an  eccentric  F,  rod  F',  ruck- 
shaft  y  F"  F*,  and  valve-stem  /,  in  a  manner  which  will  be 
apparent  from  the  enetBTlng  wlOiout  other  explanation.  Q  Is 
a  throttle- valve,  but  Uie  object  in  constructiDg  It  in  that  form 


FIG.  6 


Is  not  apparent.  The  inventor  haa  evidenlly  aimed  to  balance 
one  piston  by  the  movement  of  the  otiier.  The  patent  is  num- 
bered 01B,tMS,  and  dated  May  IS,  1894. 


shown  by  fig.  7,  and  Is  described  as  follows  in  his  specifli 

"  The  letter  a  represents  a  steam  cylinder  provided  with  an 
enlarged  central  chamber,  a',  and  with  contracted  ends  at  both 
aides  of  said  chamber.  The  piston-head  b  Is  provided  at  Its 
center  with  a  flied  collar,  h' ,  adapted  to  reciprocate  within 
chamber  a',  while  the  two  ends  of  the  piston  are  of  a  size  to 
engage  the  two  contracted  ends  of  the  cylinder.  The  cylin- 
der a  is  provided  with  four  ports,  1,2,  8,  4,  of  which  the  ports 
1  and  4  enter  the  extreme  enda  of  the  cylinder  Itself,  while 


register  with  the  ports  1,  2,  8,  and  4,  and  with  a  duct, 
adapted  to  register  with  the  exhaust  7. 

"The  operation  of  the  engine  will  be  readily  understood. 
Bteam  enters  the  valve  chamber  d,  through  pipe  ?,  and  passes 
into  port  1,  to  move  the  piston  toward  the  right.  The  valve  t 
will  move  past  port  1,  to  open  the  same  fully.  At  the  same 
time  the  steam  from  port  4  will  pass  through  duct  Q  and 


port  2,  against  the  left-hMid  face  of  collar  b',  to  assist  the 
steam  entering  thtoai^  port  1.  The  steam  from  the  right- 
hand  side  ol  eenai  b'  goes  to  the  exhaust  by  panagee  8,  6, 
and  7.  Wlien  the  piston  has  reached  Its  extreme  position,  the 
opsntlon  of  the  parts  Is  reversed.  That  Is  to  say,  the  live 
steam  enters  port  I  from  the  val  ve  chamber,  and  the  steam  from 


and  port  8  to  the  right-hsiid  side  of  collar  h' .     _    . 

the  left-hand  aide  of  such  collar  is  e&hauated  through  passages 

8,  6.  and  7." 

It  Ib  not  clear  from  the  engraving  bow  the  central  piston  or 
"collar  V,"  as  the  Inventor  calls  ll,  could  be  put  into  the 
large  cylinder  or  central  chamber  a'.  It  woula  seem  to  be 
essential  to  make  the  small  cylinders,  or  one  of  them,  separate 
from  the  large  one  and  then  bolt  them  together.  The  plan 
appears  to  have  considerable  merit,  and  Is  especially  adapted 
to  compound  locomotives. 

The  number  of  the  patent  U  520,406,  and  Its  date  May  3B, 
1894. 

CAB  BUTFER. 

Hr.  William  F.  Richards,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  la  the  inventor 
of  the  arrangement  shown  by  flg.  8,  and  has  assigned  the  pat- 
ent to  the  Crauld  Coupler  Company. 

He  has  described  his  invention  as  follows  in  his  spocitlca- 

"  This  Invention  relates  to  the  bufiera  or  yielding  platform 
extensions  which  are  applied  to  the  ends  of  railway  cars,  and 
more  especially  to  buffers  of  this  kind  which  are. capable  of 
an  oscillating  motion,  so  as  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
position  of  the  cars  in  rounding  curves.  These  buffers  are 
provided  with  extension  springs  for  holding  tliem  in  contact 
with  the  buffer  of  an  oppeelne  car,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous 
platform  between  the  cars.  When  the  cars  arc  coupled,  the 
extension  springs  of  the  buffers  are  compressed,  and  in  order 
to  permit  the  cars  to  be  easily  coupled  and  uncoupled,  the 
aprmgs  must  be  comparatively  light. 

"  My  invention  has  for  Its  object  to  provide  the  buffer  with 
simple  and  Inexpensive  means  whereby  an  Increased  or  sup- 
plemental pressure  may  be  applied  thereto,  after  the  cars  have 
been  coupled,  so  as  to  hold  the  buffers  of  opposing  can  In 
firmer  contact  with  each  othei  and  thereby  check  or  svold  the 


"  Flg.  8  is  a  sectional  top  plan  view  of  the  platform  and  ad- 
jacent portion  of  s  railway  car  containing  my  Improvement, 
the  flooring  bdng  omitted  to  expose  the  parts  underneath  the 

"  A  represents  the  longitudinal  timbers  of  the  stationary  car 

fdatform,  B  the  cross  timber  connecting  the  outer  ends  of  the 
Dngltudinal  timbers,  and  (7  the  end  sill  of  the  car  body. 

"  B  is  the  buffer  or  yielding  platform  extension  which  pref- 
erably consists  of  n  transverse  vertical  buffer  plate  having  at 
Its  upper  end  a  horizontal  threshold  plate,  d,  eitendlne  In- 
wardly over  the  end  timber  B  and  overlapped  by  a  foot-plate, 
if,  secured  to  said  timber. 
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"  B  tB  the  main  buffer  stem  which  carrk-s  the  buffer  uid 
which  la  guh)ed  with  iu  outer  pottion  In  a  central  opening 
formed  In  the  end  timber  of  the  platform,  find  with  Its  con- 
tracted iouer  portion  in  an  opening,  e,  formed  In  a  block,  S, 
secured  between  the  longitudinal  central  timbers  of  the  plat- 

"  F  la  the  tight  extension  apring  of  (he  buffer,  which  aur- 
rounda  the  contracted  inner  portion  of  the  buffer  stem  between 
the  collar  or  shoulder /of  the  tatter,  and  the  bottom  of  a  hori- 
zontal soctcet,  g.  Thia  aocket  is  arranged  in  a  horizoutal  eje 
or  ootlar,  A,  formed  centrallr  in  a  transyerse  follower  or  abut- 
ment bar,  U,  which  latter  is  arranged  to  move  toward  and 
from  the  end  timber  of  the  plalform  and  Is  guided  in  slots  < 


n  annular  flange,  ^,  which  bears  against  the  front  aide  of  the 
follower  R,  and  whereby  the  aocket  and  the  rear  end  of  the 
extension  spring  are  compelled  to  move  forward  with  the  fol- 
lower. When  In  ita  rearmoat  position  the  socket  £^18  seated 
with  its  rear  end  tn  a  recess,  >,  formed  in  the  block  S'. 

"/ia  the  usual  main  or  heavy  buffer  spring  which  surrounds 
the  light  extension  spring  and  sustaina  any  heavy  ahocka  that 
overpower  the  latter.  When  this  heavy  spring  comes  Into 
action,  it  Is  comprcseed  between  the  collar/  of  the  main  buffer 
stem  and  the  flange  of  the  socket  g. 

"J  J  represent  the  aide  sterna  or  atay  rods  of  the  buffer. 


plies  compreteed  atr  for  applying  the  brakes  of  the  car. 
reducing  valve,  m',  of  an  oroinaiy  construction  ' '~ 


ananged  In  the  pipe  m.     m'  la  the  main  auppl,  . 
with  the  auxiliary  reaervolr,  and  m*  m*  are  oranco  pipe*  lead- 
ing from  aald  pipe  lo  the  rear  ends  ol  the  pressure  cylinders. 

"  Jf  to  a  three-way  cock  or  valve,  of  any  suitable  constrtic- 
tlon,  arranged  in  the  main  supply  pipe  tn',  end  having  ita 
port«  BO  arranged  that  upon  tumlng  the  valve  in  one  direction 
the  pressure  cylinders  are  placed  in  communication  witii  tlie 
reservoir,  while  u  '       '"  '    ''  '*    "       '"~   """ 


the  rear  ends  of  the  cylinder 

"In  the  normal  position  of  the  ports,  before  the  cars  are 
coupled,  the  follower  Is  in  Its  rearmoat  position  and  bears 
agBtnat  the  rear  ends  of  the  recesses  in  which  it  Is  amuged, 
and  'the  platens  of  the  pressure  cvlinders  are  at  the  rear  ex- 
tremity of  their  stroke,  as  Indicated  Id  flg.  8.  In  this  position 
of  the  parts,  the  follower  H  serves  merely  as  a  stationary  reu 
abutment  for  the  various  Bprings  of  we  buffer,  and  upon 
coupling  the  cars,  the  buffer  ia  pressed  inward  In  the  ordinary 
manner.  After  the  cars  have  been  coupled,  compreesed  air  u 
admitted  to  the  piesaure  cylinders  by  properly  turning  tbq 


which  are  pivoted  at  their  front  ends  to  the  buffer  00  opposite 
sides  of  its  pivot  and  which  carry  the  usual  righting  springs 
K.  These  side  stems  are  guided  with  llieir  front  poitlons  In 
openings  formed  tn  the  end  tlml>cr  B.  Their  rear  portions 
may  be  guided  In  openings  formed  directly  In  the  end  portions 
of  the  follower  U,  but  they  preferably  slide  In  movable  tuttes 
k,  as  described  and  shown  in  Letters  Patent  of  the  United 
Stales,  No.  405.061.  granted  to  me  April  1!,  \mz,  hj  which 
construction  the  side  springs  serve  to  tiotd  the  buffer  from 
rattling  when  the  cars  are  uncoupled  as  well  as  to  right  the 
Any  olher  aultable  or  well-known  spring  mechanism  for 
'       "     ■    ~  '  owover,  tie  employed.  If  desired, 

f  pressure   cylinders  arranged   In 
pposlte  sides  of  the  platform  cen- 
'.  and  each  containing  a  piston,  I,     Each  of  these  pistons 


the  follower,  preferably  by  a  vertical  bolt,  as  shown  in  ftg.  1. 
The  pressure  cylinders  may  Im  supplied  with  any  suitable  fluid 


■pressed  air 

>,  .  .  the  latter  to 

the  front  end  of  the  cylinders,  thereby  moving  the  follower 
forward  with  the  same,  and  further  compiessing  the  several 
springs  between  their  abutments.  The  supplemental  pressure 
thus  applied  to  the  springa  is  exerted  upon  the  buffer,  causing 
the  same  to  be  pressed  with  coirespondingly  Increased  force 
against  the  buffer  of  the  opposing  car,  thereby  reslralniug  tbe 
movements  of  the  buffers  upon  each  other  and  avoiding  the 
uuplensant  rocking  or  swaying  motion  of  the  can  wlklch  Is 
permitted  by  an  ordinary  spring  buffer. 

"  When  It  ia  desired  to  uncouple  the  cars,  the  three-way 
valve  of  the  main  alr-plpe  Is  turned  in  the  proper  direction  to 
shut  off  the  further  supply  of  air  lo  the  piesaure  cylinders  and 
permit  the  air  to  escape  Uierefrom.  The  preseuro  tielng  now 
removed  from  the  rear  si<lc  of  the  follower,  Uie  compressed 
springs  expand  to  their]  former  light  tension  and  return  the 
follower  lo  its  normal  poaltlou,  permitting  the  cars  to  txt  un- 
coupled witlioutdifflculty." 
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The  fact  that  it  is  poesibie  for  a  sea-Koiog  vessel  to  go  from 
the  Qulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Great  Lalies  by  way  of  the 
Canadian  canala  has  served  as  a  spur  for  a  number  of  years  to 
the  congressional  representatives  of  the  States  bordering  on 
these  inland  seas  to  press  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  from 
the  lalies  to  the  sea  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  A 
bill  to  secure  an  appropriation  sufficient  for  a  preliminary  sur- 
vey is  now  before  the  House,  but  its  chances  of  passing  are 
exceedingly  slim,  owing  to  the  facts  that  the  amount  ($100,000) 
would  be  a  mere  bagatelle  as  compared  to  the  total  expenses 
and  that  now  is  the  era  of  retrenchment. 


It  is  almost  startling,  when  we  remember  that  in  1887  the 
first  really  commercially  successful  electric  railway  was  start- 
ed in  Scranton,  Pa.,  to  read  that  articles  of  incorporation  for  a 
networiiL  of  electric  railways  t)^it  will  connect  Jersey  City  and 
Philadelphia  have  been  filed.  There  is  no  reason  why  such 
roads  should  not  be  built,  for  the  whole  distance  is  dotted  with 
thriving  towns,  lilce  beads  on  a  string,  and  the  constant  desire 
of  man  to  be  somewhere  else  than  where  he  now  is  leads  him  to 
patronize  the  trolley  and  go  to  the  next  town.  A  similar  sys- 
tem of  interurban  roads  already  exists  In  the  coal  regions  of 
Scranton  and  Willtesbarre,  and  it  is  doing  a  thriving  business. 
How  long  it  will  be  before  these  roads  can  compete  with  the 
steam  lines  for  through  passenger  and  all  freight  business  the 
future  alone  can  tell. 


Wb  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  our  report  of  acci- 
dents to  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  for  the  month  of 
July  that  appears  in  another  column.  Out  of  the  50  accidents 
that  are  reported,  there  are  11  that  are  attributed  to  train 


wreckers  and  strikers.  In  every  instance  but  one  they  were 
credited  to  the  account  of  the  strikers.  In  these  11  accidents 
six  engineers  and  four  firemen  were  killed,  and  four  engineers 
and  three  firemen  injured.  It  is  poor  consolation  for  the  fami- 
lies of  these  men  to  know  that  they  were  killed  and  injured  in 
the  performance  of  their  duty.  It  was  a  case  of  mob  violence, 
exerted  by  one  set  of  men  against  their  mates,  unreasonable 
and  unreasoning,  and  the  results  have  been  so  disastrous,  and 
so  many  innocent  people  have  been  made  the  victims  of  this 
blind  wrath,  that  there  seems  to  be  many  very  good  reasons  for 
classing  attempts  at  train  wrecking  with  murder  in  the  first 
degree. 

Nbws  of  the  battles  that  have  taken  place  between  the  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  during  the  existing  state  of  unpleasantness 
is  so  exceedingly  meager  that  we  really  know  almost  nothing 
about  them.  But  viewed  through  the. mist  that  shrouds 
operations  on  the  Asiatic  coast.  It  would  seem  that  the  per- 
sonal equation  ia  quite  as  important  a  factor  in  the  sea  fights 
conducted  with  turreted  battle  ships  as  it  was  in  the  old  strug- 
gle against  the  Spanish  Armada  in  the  English  Channel.  The 
know-how  and  the  vim  seems  to  count ;  and  while  the  Japan- 
ese navy  seems  confessedly  weaker  than  that  of  their  opponents 
from  the  standpoint  of  armor  and  armament,  they  appear  to 
be  getting  the  best  of  it.  As  this  is  the  first  war  that  has  given 
an  opportunity  to  test  the  modern  war  ship's  capacity  as' a  fight- 
ing machine,  the  engineering  world  will  watch  vrith  Interest 
the  development  of  the  relative  values  of  guns,  armor,  torpe- 
does and  the  ram. 


Thb  remarkably  clear  comparison  of  the  working  of  loco- 
motive, stationary  and  marine  engines  published  in  another 
column  should  go  far  toward  straightening  out  the  entangle- 
ment of  ideas  that  now  prevail  regarding  the  use  of  the  com- 
pound locomotive.  The  facts,  briefly  stated,  seem  to  be  that 
for  the  economical  consumption  of  steam  the  locomotive  com- 
pares favorably  with  both  marine  and  stationary  engines  of 
the  same  type,  and  that  the  compound  will  effect  a  saving  over 
the  single  expansion  locomotive  when  it  is  worked  under  a 
higher  steam  pressure.  In  the  dispute  over  the  compound- 
single-expansion  qaestion,  the  use  of  the  higher  pressures  by 
the  compounds  has  been  claimed  to  give  it  an  unfair  advantage 
over  the  single  expansion.  M.  Desdouits,  however,  claims  to 
have  proven  that  these  high  pressures  can  only  be  economi- 
cally used  in  connection  with  the  compound  engine,  and  it 
therefore  has  a  right  to  use  them  in  any  and  all  competitive 
trials. 


A  DBGisiON  has  recently  been  rendered  by  an  English  court 
that  to  us  has  the  appearance  of  a  decided  novelty  in  the 
standpoint  taken  relative  to  the  liability  of  railroads  for  dam- 
ages. A  train  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  was  timed 
to  start  at  6.18  A.M.  The  plaintiff,  who  was  a  miner,  took  a 
ticket  to  travel  by  that  train  to  his  work.  He  waited  at  the 
station  until  7  A.M.,  when  the  train  had  not  then  arrived.  As 
at  such  time  it  was  too  late  to  be  allowed  to  go  down  the  pit  to 
do  that  day's  work,  he  went  home.  He  brought  an  action 
against  the  railway  company  to  recover  the  day's  wages  he 
thus  lost.  The  Court  of  Appeal  decided  that  as  there  was  un- 
reasonable delay  in  starting  the  train  the  plaintifE  was  entitled 
to  recover.  In  view  of  such  precedent,  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  see  \l^hat  stand  an  American  court  would  take,  and 
whether  the  fact  of  habitual  tardiness  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  company's  case,  especially  where  it  protects  itself  with  the 
notice  that  the  '*  company  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  time 
of  any  or  all  of  its>  trains  without  previous  notice,  and  only 
posts  this  time-table  for  the  convenience  of  the  public  to  show 
when  trains  may  be  expected,"    It  would  probably  be  diffi- 
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cult  to  collect  damages  from  a  company  shielded  behind  such 
a  notice  and  defended  by  a  shrewd  lawyer,  who  would  take 
advantage  of  every  technicality  ;  and  yet  there  should  be  some 
redress,  for  in  selling  a  ticket  the  company  virtually  agrees 
to  perform  a  certain  service  at  a  certain  time,  which,  in  the 
case  of  a  delayed  train,  it  does  not  do. 


THE  PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  MASTER  MECHAN- 
ICS' ASSOCIATION. 


Rbviewing  the  proceedings  of  a  number  of  meetings,  like 
those  which  the  Master  Mechanics  hold  annually,  is  a  little 
like  writing  history,  in  that  it  is  not  easy  to  regard  the  events 
which  have  transpired,  the  facts  which  have  been  adduced, 
the  theories  and  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  as 
calmly  and  dispassionately  at  the  time  the  events  are  occur- 
ring, or  immediately  after,  as  is  possible  when  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings are  condensed  into  one  volume,  and  are  in  a  con- 
venient form  for  reference  and  study.  The  report  of  the 
twenty-seventh  annual  convention,  which  was  held  at  Sara- 
toga Springs  in  June,  has  now  been  received,  and  invites  ex- 
amination, comment  and  criticism. 

The  first  observation  which  suggests  itself  is  the  very  neat 
cover  which  the  Secretary  has  designed  and  in  which  the  vol- 
'  ume  is  bound.  It  is  of  a  pale  green  color,  with  the  title  print- 
ed in  what  in  schoolboy  days  we  called  '*  old  English"  type, 
below  which  is  a  skeleton  view  in  outline,  with  the  main  parts 
represented  in  a  gray  tint,  of  the  Baldwin  compound  engine 
Gdlumbia,  which  wad  exhibited  in  Chicago.  The  Baldwin 
Company,  it  is  thought,  has  never  done  this  engine  full  jus- 
tice in  the  photographs  and  other  illustrations  of  it  which  they 
have  published.  These  have  all  been  '*  quartering"  views, 
looking  toward  the  front  of  the  machine,  and  remind  one  of 
the  pictures  in  the  illustrated  papers  of  the  new  prince,  recent- 
ly acquired  in  England,  whose  head  is  made  the  prominent 
object  in  the  portraits.  These  and  the  photographs  of  the 
Columbia  make  one  think  of  those  embryonic  creatures  which 
consist  principally  of  head.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
this  impression  is  an  unfair  one  both  for  the  prince  and  the 
Columbia.  Mr.  Sinclair  has  given  us  a  full  side  view  or  ele- 
vation of  this  locomotive  which  indicates  its  impressive  pro- 
portions, although  very  few  details  are  shown. 

The  President,  in  his  annual  address,  pointed  out  that,  owing 
to  the  general  depression  in  business,  the  most  urgent  duty 
resting  on  the  members  of  the  Association  is  the  reduction  of 
the  cost  of  operating  locomotives,  and  many  of  our  readers 
will  probably  sympathize  with  him  when  he  speaks  of  "  the 
incomprehensible  policy  of  rate  cutting.*' 

The  reduction  of  fuel  consumption,  he  points  out,  is  the 
direction  in  which  the  greatest  economy  may  probably  be 
made ;  and  the  compound  locomotive,  he  thinks,  offers  the 
most  hopeful  means  of  attaining  such  economy.  Next  to  this 
source  of  saving,  increased  facilities  and  conveniences  for  mak- 
ing repairs  is  the  direction  in  which  locomotive  superintend- 
ents must  look  for  a  saving. 

He  had  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  work  of  the  various  rail- 
road clubs  which  hold  their  meetings  at  different  places  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  suggests  the  amalgamation  of  the  Master 
Mechanics'  and  Master  Car  Builders'  associations — a  proposi- 
tion which  comes  up  annually,  but  which  this  year  was  op- 
posed by  some  of  the  supply  dealers,  who  objected  to  lessen- 
ing the  period  of  time  during  which  they  can  exert  their  influ- 
ence on  the  members  of  the  two  associations. 

The  President  also  suggested  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
the  associations  should  consider  the  question  of  making  ar- 
rangements with  some  established  institutions  of  learning 
whereby  the  co-operation  of  its  professors  and  the  use  of  its 
scientific  apparatus  for  the  investigation  of  technical  subjects 


could  be  obtained.  The  Secretary  afterward  reported  the  re- 
sults of  his  efforts  to  raise  a  fund  of  $5,000  for  making  tests  of 
locomotives,  which  failed  owing  to  the  hard  times,  although  he 
seemed  to  entertain  the  hope  that  when  "  the  clouds  roll  by"  the 
scheme  might  succeed.  He  reported  that  most  of  the  railroad 
presidents  with  whom  he  had  interviews  advised  that  the  enter- 
prise be  abandoned  for  the  present.  Later  in  the  proceedings  a 
committee  was  appointed,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Lauder,  to  sug- 
gest what  action  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  co-operation 
and  aid  of  the  American  Railway  Association  in  getting  funds 
for  making  such  tests.  This  committee  afterward  made  a 
report,  and  recommended  that  another  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  American  Railway  Association 
with  reference  to  this  subject,  and  that  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  "  to  outliife  work  and  to  conduct  and  supervise 
such  tests  as  may  be  decided  upon."  Such  committees  were 
appointed,  and  have  authority  to  take  action. 

There  was  also  a  very  elaborate  report  made  by  another 
committee.appointed  last  year,  on  Standard  Tests  of  Locomo- 
tives, and  which  occupies  25  pages  of  the  printed  proceed- 
ings. In  this  dissertation  the  committee  describe  veiy  elabo- 
rate methods  of  making  such  tests,  and  give  in  great  detail 
the  data  which  should  be  ascertained.  After  discussion  the 
report  was  adopted  as  one  of  the  standards  of  the  Association. 
It  is  not  quite  clear  what  the  significance  of  this  action  is. 
Does  it  mean  that,  if  any  one  undertakes  to  test  a  locomotive, 
they  are  recommended  to  do  it  in  the  manner  described  by  the 
committee  ?  This  seems  to  be  very  much  as  though  an  asso- 
ciation of  doctors  should  get  together  and  adopt  a  standard 
method  of  diagnosing  disease.  In  making  experimental  in- 
vestigations we  generally  want  to  learn  the  cause  of  some 
phenomena  or  deficiency  which  we  don't  understand  and 
can't  explain,  or  learn  something  which  we  don't  know.  The 
success  of  aniexperimenter  in  making  discoveries  depends  very 
often  on  his  ingenuity,  his  skill  or  the  acuteness  of  his  reason- 
ing powers  in  making  deductions  from  not  only  the  facts 
which  he  observes,  but  in  the  detection  of  facts  which  should 
be  observed.  The  experimental  investigations  which  give  the 
most  valuable  results  are  not  those  which  follow  beaten  paths, 
but  those  which  depart  from  them  and  adopt  new  and  origi- 
nal lines  of  research  and  new  expedients  for  increasing  knowl- 
edge. Standardizing  methods  of  scientific  research  and  dis- 
covery seem  to  be  a  sort  of  Chinese  way  of  finding  out  things 
which  we  don't  know.  The  report' contains  many  very  excel- ' 
lent  and  valuable  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  testing  of 
locomotives,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  good  reason  for  mak- 
ing them  standard  methods. 

Mr.  Barnes  called  attention,  too,  to  the  fallacy  of  referring 
the  consumption  of  coal  to  the  dynamometer  H. P.,  which  is 
recommended  in  the  report  for  the  reason  that  the  work  done 
by  a  locomotive  is  not  only  that  required  to  pull  the  cars,  but 
it  must  also  pull  itself  and  its  tender.  The  amount  of  fuel 
consumed  in  doing  this  was  shown  by  the  test  which  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan made  and  which  is  reported  on  another  page.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  rate  of  ascent  on  which  a  locomotive  could  only 
pull  itself.  In  such  a  case,  while  it  might  in  every  way  be 
working  very  economically,  no  power  at  all  would  be  devel- 
oped on  the  dynamometer,  and  yet  by  the  action  of  the  Asso- 
ciation that  way  of  estimating  coal  consumption  is  now  the 
"  standard"  way. 

The  substance  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Cracking 
of  Back  Tube  Sheets  is  summed  up  in  their  deductions  from 
the  replies  to  their  circular  of  inquiry,  in  which  it  is  said  : 
"  First,  that  radial  stayed  boilers  carrying  high  pressure  are 
more  subject  to  cracked  tube  sheets  than  other  types."  The 
cause  of  this  is  assigned  to  too  rigid  staying  of  the  crown 
sheet  next  to  the  flue  sheet,  placing  flue  holes  too  close  to  the 
flanges  and  possibly  to  too  high  steam  pressure.  The  cure 
proposed  In  the  report  and  in  the  subsequent  discussion  is  to 
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allow  more  flexibility  in  the  crown  slieet  dinectly  back  of  the 
tube  sheet  either  by  placing  the  stay  bolts  further  back  or 
putting  in  a  different  kind  of  stay  next  to  the  tube  sheet,  which  . 
will  allow  it  and  the  crown  sheet  to  expand  upward  without 
straining  the  stays.  There  was  nothing  very  new  evolved  by 
the  discussion,  but  it  confirmed  what  has  long  been  known, 
that  the  fire-box  is  the  most  troublesome  part  of  a  locomotive. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Oiling  Devices  for  Long  > 
Runs  had  nothing  that  was  very  noteworthy.    It  describes ' 
with  considerable  detail  the  practice  on  a  number  of  English 
and  American  roads,  and  has  an  appendix  added  on  Oils  and  Oil 
Teste. 

The  report  oli  Boiler  and  Fire-box  Steel  excited  much  inter- 
est, as  the  committee  proposed  standard  specifications  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Association.  The  main  question  at  issue 
seemed  to  be  the  ultimate  strength  which  fire-box  steel  should 
have.  Some  of  the  members  favored  a  soft  steel  with  an  ulti-  ; 
mate  strength  ranging  from  50,000  lbs.  to  58,000  lbs.,  while 
the  majority  preferred  a  harder  quality,  with  an  ultimate 
strength  of  55,000  lbs.  to  65,000  lbs.  Id  their  efforts  to  get 
positive  information  concerning  the  performance  of  hard  and 
soft  fire-box  plates,  the  committee  had  tensile  tests  made  of 
specimens  of  steel  both  before  and  after  service.  This  strength 
varied  from  77,000  lbs.  down  to  a  little  over  50,000  lbs.,  and 
the  mileage  service  from  a  little  under  500,000  miles  to  a  little 
over  50,000  miles.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr. 
Qibbs,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Road,  said  that 
they  had  tabulated  the  results  of  the  service  of  about  250  fire- 
boxes on  his  road,  and  that  in  one  class  of  engines  the  highest 
mileage  of  any  fire-box,  which  was  a  little  less  than  500,000 
miles,  was  given  with  a  77,000  lbs.  steel.  In  another  case  he 
found  that  In  one  of  the  fire-boxes  which  gave  nearly  the  highest 
mileage  the  plates  had  phosphorus  as  high  as  .13,  whereas 
they  were  specifying  .035,  and  they  found  in  a  great  number 
of  the  old  fire-boxes  that  gave  splendid  service  "  chemistry 
that  seems  perfectly  wild.'*  The  comioittee  concluded,  how- 
ever, that  the  weight  of  evidence  was  in  favor  of  steel  of  60,000 
lbs.  tensile  strength  giving  the  best  results.  The  following 
are  the  standard  specifications  which  were  recommended  by 
the  majority  of  the  committee,  and  were  finally  adopted  ex- 
cepting as  indicated  in  the  foot-note,  and  are  probably  the 
specifications  to  which  manufacturers  will  be  obliged  to  con- 
form hereafter : 

Metal  is  to  have  tensile  strength  of  55,000  lbs.  to  65,000  lbs., 
with  60,000  lbs.  desired,  and  28  per  cent,  elongation  preferred. 
,  The  chemistry  desired  is  : 

Carbon 18 

Phosphorus,  not  above 08  . 

Manganese     *'      "        40 

Sulphur  "       "      02 

Silicon  "      •' 02 

Plates  will  be  rejected  having  : 

1.  Tensile  strength  less  than  55,000  lbs. 

2.  Tensile  strength  over  65,000  lbs. 

3.  Elongation  less  than  22  per  cent,  in  8  in.,  and  in^-in. 
plates  not  less  than  jO  per  cent,  in  8  in. 

4.  Failure  to  stand  bending  and  quenching  test  as  for  shell 
steel. 

5.  Any  seam  or  cavity  more  than  i  in.  long  in  any  of  the 
fractures  of  homogeneity  test. 

CHEMICAL. 

Carbon 25 

Carbon,  below 15 

Phosphorus,  over 046* 

Manganese      *'     45 

Silicon  •'     03 

Sulphur         *' 035 

*  Thii,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  was  changed  to  .006. 


Homogeneity  test  is  made  in  the  following  manner : 
A  portion  of  the  broken  test  piece  is  nicked  with  a  chisel  on 
opposite  sides  alternately,  nicks  being  about  1  in.  apart.    Test 
piece  is  then  firmly  held  in  vise  and  broken  by  a  number  of 
light  blows,  bending  being  away  from  the  nicks. 
Laminations  more  than  ^  in.  long  to  condemn. 

During  the  discussion  some  curious  statements  were  made. 
Mr.  Yauclain,  for  example,  recommended  that  every  master 
mechanic  should  employ  a  chemist  and  start  a  laboratory,  and 
said  that  they  could  hire  a  chemist  for  a  grei^t  deal  less  money 
than  they  can  hire  a  good  mechanic,  and  that  after  they  have 
had  him  a  short  time  and  have  found  out  the  value  of  such  a 
man  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  him  the  best  wages  paid 
about  the  establishment. 

Mr.  Dean  thought  that  the  elastic  limit  in  steel  should  not 
be  ignored,  to  which  Mr.  Gibbs,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
replied  that  the  reason  they  did  not  specify  anything  on  the 
subject  of  elastic  limit  was,  first,  that  they  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it ;  secondly,  thQ  strains  that  they  designed  for 
were  14,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  that  is  so  far  below  the 
elastic  limit  for  any  steel  they  knew  of  that  they  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  discuss  it.  This  "  reminds  us  of  a  little  story" 
current  in  the  daily  papers  recently  of  the  man  who  said  he 
had  just  met  a  great  physician.  His  friend  asked  how  he 
knew  he  was  a  distinguished  doctor.  "  Why,"  he  said,  "  I 
asked  him  what  was  the  best  cure  for  consumption,  and  he 
said  he  didn't  know." 

Mr.  Gibbs  added  further  to  the  discussion  the  statement  that 
he  had  been  unable  to  find  any  difference  whatever  in  the  ser- 
vice of  steel  of '60,000  lbs.  and  60,000  lbs.  ultimate  strength  in 
regard  to  the  life  of  the  sheet.  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  confirmed  this  by  the  state- 
ment that  he  thought ''  the  tendency  is  to  think  that  if  a  fire- 
box sheet  cracks  the  steel  is  of  high  strength  and  high  carbon  ; 
but  he  thought  the  results  of  a  great  many  tests  have  shown 
that  soft  steel— low- strength  steel— is  just  about  as  liable  to 
crack  as  high  steel." 

The  report  and  discussion  have  shown  that  the  members  of 
the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  do  not  know  all  that  it  is 
desirable  should  be  known  about  fire-box  steel,  and  that  the 
fire-boxes  are  still,  as  they  have  always  been,  the  most  costly 
parts  of  the  machine  to  construct  and  the  most  troublesome 
and  expensive  to  maintain.  To  be  rid  of  the  troublesome  steel 
plates,  which  behave  so  badly,  would  be  a  great  boon. 

It  was  intended,  when  this  review  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Master  Mechanics'  Association  was  commenced,  to  complete 
it  in  one  article,  but  about  a  half  of  the  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings, including  the  interesting  discussion  on  compound  loco- 
motives, still  remains.  Our  review  must,  therefore,  be  divid- 
ed into  two  parts,  and  the  public$ition  of  the  conclusion  be 
postponed  to  our  October  number. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Car  Intbrohangb  Manual.  A  Oompendium  of  UstftU 
Irtformatumfor  Ma$ter  Gar  Builders  and  Gar  Inspectcrg,  In- 
cluding an  Abstract  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Arbitration  Gom- 
mittee  of  the  Master  Gar  Builders'  Association.  Compiled 
by  J.  D.  McAlpine.  Published  by  the  Railroad  Gar  Jour- 
nal, New  York.    86  pp.,  3f  X  6f  in. 

The  title  gives  a  very  good  description  of  the  general  char- 
acter of  this  book.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  abstracts  of  de- 
cisions of  the  arbitration  committees  of  the  Master  Car  Build- 
ers' Association  subsequent  to  May,  1888,  of  disputes  arising 
under  the  rules  for  the  interchange  of  cars.  What  is  of  eoual 
value  to  these  decisions  is  an  excellent  index  to  them.  The 
decisions  are  followed  by  a  table  of  words  often  misspelled  on 
defect  cards  of  car  reports  ;  a  table  of  synonyms  of  parts  of 
cars  known  by  different  names  ;  table  showing  the  depreciated 
value  of  $100  at  6  per  cent. ;  settlement  prices  for  cars  de- 
stroyed ;  various  tables  and  useful  data,  and  what  to  do  in 
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accidents  and  emergencies.  Altogether  it  is,  for  those  for 
whom  it  is  intended,  a  very  useful  little  book,  and  the  work 
of  compilation  has  been  well  done. 


Universal  Index  to  the  World's  Technical  and  Scien- 
tific LiTERATXTRB.  Sectlon  I.  N08.  1,  2  and  8,  and  Sec- 
tion II,  Nos.  1, 2  and  3.  Leipzig  :  Heinrich  Wien.  Editor. 
Each  number  16  pp.  8i  X  12  in. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  announcement  of  this  publication 
will  five  an  idea  of  its  general  scope,  purpose  and  character. 
In  this  the  editor  sajs  : 

'*  The  UniterMl  Index  to  the  World* s  Technical  and  Scientijh 
Literature  will  make  it  its  aim  to  be  a  faithful  and  reliable 
toeeklv  chronicle  of  the  entire  literature  of  every  branch.  It 
will  be  provided  at  the  close  of  every  year  with  a  carefully 
prepared  index  of  authors  and  subjects,  so  that  the  annual  vol- 
umes will,  in  course  of  time,  form  an  indispensable  work  of 
reference  for  every  librarv. 

"  The  Universal  Index  deals  at  the  outset  with  the  following 
departments : 

''  Section  I.— 1.  Architecture,  Building  Trade  and  Building 
Industry.  2.  Engineering.  8.  Technics,  Machines  and  Ap- 
pliances and  Engineering  Industry.  4.  Electro-technical  Sci- 
ence and  Industry. 

"  Section  II. —1.  Mining  and  Metallurgy.  2.  Railways.  8. 
Chemistry  and  Physics.  4.  Chemical  Industries.  6.  Brew- 
ing and  Distilling  Industries. 

"  Section  III.— 1.  Iron,  Steel  and  Hardware  Industries.  2. 
Miller's  Industry.  3.  Paper  Industry.  4.  Photography.  5. 
Textile  Industry.    6.  Sugar  Industry. 

"  As  a  rule,  we  proi)06e,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  note  of 
the  original  articles  published  in  the  journals,  but  we  shall 
also  register  the  smallest  communication,  if  only  it  appears  to 
us  to  possess  any  special  professional  interest, 

'•  The  *  New  Books '  noticed  in  the  Uniwrsal  Index  will  be 
found  united  in  one  group  for  all  the  divisions  of  a  section. 
This  will  cause  no  difficulty  or  inconvenience  to  the  profes- 
sional man.  Our  attention  will  be  directed  not  only  to  the  new 
books  published  from  week  to  week,  but  above  all  to  u>orks 
still  in  the  press,  so  that  a  reader  of  the  Universal  Index  will 
always  be  able  to  order  any  interesting  work  without  delay." 

The  editor  adds  still  further  that,  "  in  course  of  time  the 
Universal  Index  will  deal  successively  with  every  existing  de- 
partment in  the  same  manner." 

This  seems  a  little  like  the  scheme  of  one  of  Bulwer*s  char- 
acters, who  was  engaged  in  writing  "  a  history  of  human 
error." 

As  far  as  the  work  before  us  has  gone,  it  can,  however,  be 
very  highly  commended.  The  title  of  the  publication  and  of 
each  article  indexed  are  given  in  the  language  in  which  they 
were  originally  written,  and  the  columns  thus  have  a  sort  of 
polyglot  character.  As  an  example  of  the  way  the  work  is 
done,  we  may  select  from  the  matter  given  in  Section  I.  Part 
1,  under  the  head  "Engineering,"  where  substantially  the 
index  which  was  published  on  the  front  page  of  the  cover  of 
the  American  Engineer  and  Railroad  Journal  for  June, 
of  this  year,  is  reprinted  under  that  title  as  a  sub-heading. 
Just  preceding  this  are  similar  titles  taken  from  the  Eevista 
Minera  Metallurgica  y  de  Ingeneria,  of  Madrid,  all  printed  in 
Spanish. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  growth  of  technical  literature,  some 
systematic  method  of  indexing  it  is  becoming  daily  more  essen- 
tial, and  probably  one  of  the  greatest  assistants  in  acquiring 
knowledge  in  the  future  will  be  good  indexes. 
♦The  editor  says  that  in  order  to  bring  the  Universal  Index 
within  the  reach  of  all,  the  price  of  the  section  (11)  now  ready 
has  been  fixed  at  3  marks  per  quarter.  It  should  be  added 
that  it  is  intended  to  publish  it  weekly,  and  that  the  editor, 
whose  address  is  given  above,  appears  also  to  be  the  publisher. 


Aerlal  Navigation.  By  J.  G.  W.  Pijnje  Van  Salverda.  late 
Administrator  of  Public  Works  of  the  Netlierlands.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Dutch  by  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.  With, 
notes  concerning  some  recent  development  in  the  art. 
Illustrated.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.25.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  number  of  well-known  en- 
gineers, whose  past  career  has  given  evidence  of  soberness  and 
saundness  in  judgment,  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  the 
problem  of  aerial  navigation. 

We  have  lately  published  a  book  upon  "  Progress  in  Flying 
Machines,"  by  Mr.  O.  Chanute,  past  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  now  we  have  for  review  a 
book  upon  "  Aerial  Navigation,"  by  Mr.  Fijnje  Van  Salverda, 
which  has  been  translated  from  the  Dutch  by  that  well-known 


and  distinguished  American  sanitary  engineer,  Mr.  George  £. 
Waring,  Jr.,  who  says  of  his  author  that  he  is  "  a  most  dis- 
tinguished Dutch  engineer,  of  advanced  age,  and  now  retired 
from  the  public  service,  in  which  he  held  the  highest  posi- 
tion." 

The  book  comprises  some  200  pages  and  an  index,  and  con- 
sists chiefly  of  an  investigation  01  tne  probable  success  in  the 
free  navigation  of  the  air.  It  is  necessarily  somewhat  indefi- 
nite as  treating  of  an  achievement  which  is  merely  in  passe, 
but  it  is  well  worth  reading  by  engineers. 

The  author  begins  by  giving  an  account  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  with  balloons.  He  devotes  his  first  chapter  to  a 
consideration  of  The  Military  Importance  of  Aerial  I^aviga- 
tion,  and  treats  of  both  captive  globular  balloons  for  observa- 
tion and  of  elongated  free  oalloons  for  reconnoissanoe  over  the 
enemy's  lines.  He  shows  that  with  the  latter  a  speed  of  some 
14  miles  per  hour  has  been  obtained  by  the  French,  and  that, 
with  certain  improvements,  a  velocity  of  28  miles  an  hour  is 
not  improbable.  This,  of  course,  is  in  still  air  ;  but  a  table  of 
wind  velocities  is  given  as  observed  at  Chalon  hj  means  of 
a  self-registeiing  anemometer  placed  at  the  top  01  a  mast  90 
ft.  high,  from  which  it  appears  that  with  the  above  speed  the 
free  navigation  of  the  air  will  be  practicable  for  50  to  70  per 
cent,  of  the  days  in  the  year.  He  does  not,  however,  indicate 
the  formulsB  by  which  the  speeds  may  be  calculated  for  vari- 
ous shapes  of  balloons  or  tor  various  horse-powers,  nor  the 
probable  commercial  uses  of  navigable  balloons,  but  he  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  **  the  magnificent  aim  of  navigating  the  air 
with  balloons  may  not  yet  t^  reached,  because  they  cannot  be 
propelled  with  sufficient  velocity  to  meet  all  conditions  of 
wind." 

Mr.  Fijnje,  therefore,  next  turns  his  attention  to  dynamic 
flying  macmnes  heavier  than  the  air  which  they  displace,  and 
devotes  several  chapters  to  the  flight  of  birds  and  Its  various 
phases— rowing,  gliding*  and  sailing.  These  are  discussed, 
as  well  as  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  position  of  the  cen- 
ter of  pressure  under  the  wings  of  birds  (}&w  of  Avanzini), 
and  after  two  brief  chapters  upon  The  Exertion  of  Force  by 
Birds,  and  Atmospheric  Currents,  a  discussion  is  entered  upon 
of  the  various  appliances— the  screw,  the  beating  wing  and 
the  aeroplane— wltn  which  man  has  endeavored  to  imitate  the 
birds.  From  this  discussion  the  inference  is  drawn  that  the 
aeroplane  offers  the  best  chance  of  success,  and  ike  author  ob- 
serves, "  that  rapid  travel  in  the  free  air  need  encounter  no 
serious  difficulty  I" 

The  remainder  of  the  book  consists  in  extracts  from  a  later 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  Fijnje,  reviewing  the  experiments  in  aero- 
dynamics of  Professor  S.  P.  Langley,  which  are  held  to  be  in 
remarltable  agreement  with  the  former  conclusions  of  Uie  au- 
thor ;  in  an  account  of  the  article  of  Mr.  Maxim  in  the  Om- 
mopolitan  Magazine,  and  full  extracts  from  the  article  of  Mr. 
Hallam  In  the  same  magazine,  as  well  as  of  a  subsequent  arti- 
cle by  the  same  writer  in  Cassier*s  MagatUne. 

The  concluding  chapter  is  upon  The  Soaring  of  Birds  and 
of  Men,  as  suggested  by  the  paper  of  Professor  Langley  on 
The  Internal  Work  of  the  Wind,  read  at  the  Conference  on 
Aerial  Navigation  at  Chicago,  in  August,  1898,  which  has 
been  published  and  discussed  in  Abroi^autics. 

The  book  is  written  throughout  in  popular  style,  with  few 
or  no  formulae  and  calculations,  and  is  chiefly  valuable  as  in- 
dicating the  probability  of  success  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
experienced  engineer.  There  is  no  reference  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Lilienthal,  or  to  those  of  his  predecessors  in  soaring 
flight,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  new  material  ac- 
cumulated within  the  past  year  we  shall  be  favored  with  an- 
other book  by  the  author. 


Pocket  Primer  op  Air-Brake  Instruction.  By  W.  S. 
Rogers.  M.E.,  Air-Brake  Instructor  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Canal  Company.     90  pp.,  4^  X  6  in. 

Diseases  of  the  Air  Brake  System,  t?ieir  Causes,  Symptoms 
ai}d  Cure.    Bj  Paul  Synnestvedt.    114  pp.,  5^  X  7|  in. 

That  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  air  brake  is  not 
easy  to  understand  is  indicated  by  the  number  and  character 
of  the  attempts  to  explain  it.  The  first  of  the  books  men- 
tioned above  belongs  to  the  so-called  class  of  '*  practical"  tech- 
nical literature,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  which  generally 
is  more  or  less  shaky  English  and  incomprehensible  explana^ 
tion.  As  examples  we  may  quote  from  page  7.  The  firet 
lesson  opens  witli  this  statement :  *'  The  foundation  principle 


*  This  chapter  is  entitled  "Hovering  Flight  ;'*  but  this  is  a  misnomer  as 
hovering  implies  hanging  over. 
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of  the  Westinghouse  automatic  air  brake  is  compressed  air 
equalized,  reduced  or  increased  on  opposite  sides  of  pis- 
tons. ...  A  homely  definition  of  campressed  air  is,  free  air 
hammered  into  Tiard  but  doitic  shape,"  On  the  second  page  of 
the  first  lesson,  in  explanation  of  the  storas^e  of  compressed 
air,  it  is  said :  *'  It  is  necessary  that  we  do  not  confound 
'  capacity  '  with '  cubical  contents. '  A  freight  car  might  have 
a  capacity  for  4,000  cub.  ft.  of  hav,  but  if  it  were  only  half 
filled  the  cubical  contents  would  only  be  2,000,  while  the  capac- 
ity would  still  remain.''  If  the  writer  had  looked  inadi&> 
tionary  he  would  have  found  that  the  geometrical  meaning  of 
**  content'*  is  ''  area,  or  quantity  of  space  contained  within 
certain  limits,"  and  in  that  sense  has  the  same  meaning  as 
' '  capacity. ' '  We  can  say  with  equal  propriety  that  the  capac- 
ity of  tank,  or  that  its  content,  is  so  many  cubic  feet. 

A  number  of  what  are  called  '*  key  charts"  are  given  in  the 
book  to  explain  the  principles  of  the  brake.  These  illustrate 
what  a  hold  the  symbolical  or  emblematical  method  of  exposi- 
tion has  on  minds  unaccustomed  to  habits  of  sustained  thought. 
To  such  people  an  emblem  seems  to  act  like  a  mental  balanc- 
ing pole  to  an  unskillful  acrobat  on  a  tight  rope.  If  you 
speak  of  eternity  to  such  people  it  does  not  seem  to  convey 
any  very  definite  impression,  but  if  you  symbolize  it  with  a 
circle,  and  represent  hope  by  an  anchor  and  meekness  by 
a  lamb,  th^y  will  construct  a  whole  svstem  of  theology  on 
those  symbols  for  a  creed,  and  it  may  be  that  to  some  extent 
their  lives  and  conduct  will  be  influenced  thereby.  Following 
this  symbolical  method,  our  author  has  devised  these  charts, 
in  which  he  has  used  words  as  symbols  with  apparentlv  a  sort 
of  cabalistic  meaning  which  a  person  who  understands  what 
he  is  trying  to  explain  can  vaguely  comprehend ;  but  it  Is 
diflScult  to  see  how  the  charts  can  explain  the  construction  or 
operation  of  the  brake  to  a  person  entirely  ignorant  of  it. 

The  explanations  of  the  construction  of  uie  brake  are  very 
inadequate  for  the  purpose,  and  the  engravings  are  generally 
**  process"  work  of  a  poor  quality,  oftt^n  without  letters  of 
reference  on  them  or  other  means  of  identifying  the  parts  re- 
ferred to  in  the  text.  We  are  never  tired  of  quoting  Huxlev's 
observation  that  '*  a  prerequisite  in  ^ood  exposition  is  the  im- 
agining of  methods  by  which,  beginning  with  conceptions  they 
possess,  there  may  be  built  up  in  their  minds  the  conceptions 
they  do  not  possess."  The  book  under  review  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  his  further  remark  that  "  of  constructive  imagination 
as  displayed  in  this  sphere,  men  at  large  appear  to  be  almost 
devoid." 

The  best  chapters  in  the  book  are  those  which  describe  the 
practical  duties  of  *'  train  preparation,"  and  '*  instructions  to 
engineers,  trainmen  and  inspectors,"  and  the  '*  rules  for  test- 
ing brakes." 

*'  Diseases  of  the  Air- Brake  System"  might  very  appropri- 
ated be  called  the  diagnosis  of  air  brakes.  The  sub-title  de- 
scribes accurately  the  character  of  the  book,  which  points  out 
the  causes  of  defects,  their  symptoms  and  cure.  It  describes 
in  very  clear  language  and  in  a  direct  way  the  parts  liable  to 

fet  out  of  order,  what  happens  to  them,  and  what  should  be 
one  when  this  happening  takes  place.  As  an  example,  the 
opening  of  the  book  may  be  quoted,  which  is  on  pumps,  and 
in  which  it  is  said  : 

*'  The  disorders  that  arise  in  this  pump  (Westingh'ouse  8  in.) 
may  be  classed  under  two  general  heads.: 

"1.  Trouble  in  the  upper  or  steam  cylinder. 

"  2.  Trouble  in  the  lower  or  air  cylinder. 

"  The  parts  in  the  upper  cylincler  most  liable  to  derange- 
ment are  the  main  valve  (7),  reversing  piston  (23),  reversing 
valve  (16),  reversing  valve  stem  (17)  and  the  reversing  valve 
plate  18." 

The  numbers  refer  to  corresponding  numbers  in  an  engrav- 
ing, which  is  a  reproduction  from  the  Westinghouse  catalogue, 
and  designate  the  parts  referred  to  in  the  text.  The  book  all 
through  is  a  model  of  clearness  and  conciseness.  All  the  de- 
scriptions are  direct  and  easily  understood.  There  is  no  at- 
tempt made  to  deHcribe  the  principles,  construction  or  opera- 
tion of  Uie  brake  excepting  so  far  as  these  are  involved  in  the 
defects  described.  The  engravings,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, are  excellent.  Especial  interest  attaches  to  those  in  the 
appendix,  which  represent  various  diseased  organs  of  the 
brake  and  abnormal  deposits  which  have  been  found  in  the 
various  intricate  parts  of  the  apparatus.  The  book  can  be 
highly  commended,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  per- 
son who  operates  or  has  the  care  of  air  brakes.  A  slight  de- 
fect which  mav  be  noted  is  the  absence  of  titles  to  some  of  the 
engravings,  which  would  have  made  Uieir  significance  plainer. 

The  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  book  contains 
illustrations  of  practically  all  the  devices  in  common  use,  and 
of  several  different  makes,  old  as  well  as  new.  The  W.  F. 
Hall  Printing  Company,  of  Chicago,  are  the  publishers. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 


Ltjdlgw  Coupler  Cohpant,  Sprin&rheld,  O.,  Manufacturers 
of  the  Ludlow  Freight  and  Passenger  Central  Draft  Automatic 
Couplers.    16  pp.,  8  X  5  in* 

The  purpose  of  this  is  apparently  to  illustrate  and  describe 
the  Ludlow  coupler,  which  is  shown  by  various  engraving  ; 
but  the  publishers  have  not  been  very  successful  in  explaining 
its  construction  so  that  a  person  without  any  knowledge  of  it 
can  tmderstand  its  peculiarities  ;  but  perhaps  that  was  not  the 
purpose  in  having  it  printed.  It  is  well  printed  and  the  en- 
gravings are  good.  

Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  Surveying  Instruments 
AND  Drawing  Materials,  Arghitbcts'  and  Civil  Engi- 
neers* Supplies.  A.  S.  Aloe  Company,  St.  Louis.  212  pp., 
10  X  6J  in. 

Twenty-one  pages  of  this  publication  are  devoted  to  drawing 
materials,  82  to  engraving  and  surveying  instruments,  and 
128  to  drawing  instruments  and  materials.  The  volume  is 
copiously  illustrated  with  engravings  of  varying  degrees  of 

Soodness  and  badness,  but  generally  they  are  very  good.  A 
raftsman  who  cannot  find  materials  or  instruments  to  suit 
him  in  the  large  assortment  so  invitingly  described  in  this 
catalogue  must  be  hard  to  please.  A  good  index  adds  much 
to  the  value  of  this  catalogue. 

BBMfiNT&  Co.,  Manufacturers  of  Feed-Pump  Governors  and 
Automatic  Feed-Water  Regulators,  Chicago.  10  pp..  3i  X 
6  in. 

This  very  small  publication  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
Campbell  feed-pump  governor,  which,  it  is  said,  is  not  de- 
signoi  "  to  maintain  automatically  a  uniform  water  level  in 
the  boiler,"  but  ''is  an  automatic  throttle  valve  for  boiler 
feed-pumps,  and  will  cause  the  pump  to-run  at  a  speed  which 
will  at  all  times  supply  the  exact  quantity  of  water  required." 
A  perspective  view  of  the  device,  report  of  tests  and  directions 
for  applying  it  are  given.    

Catalogue  of  1894.  The  Tainter  Company,  Stroudsburg, 
Pa.    47  pp.,  8i  X  6i  in. 

The  opening  page  of  the  Tainter  Company's  pamphlet  is  a 
"  plea  for  a  better  appreciation  of  the  grinding  industry." 
This  is  succeeded  by  remarks  about  prices,  values  of  machines, 
etc.,  then  practical  hints  about  emery  wheels,  the  uses  for 
which  they  are  adapted,  and  a  classification  of  them  into  coarse- 
hard,  medium-hara,  medium-soft,  etc.  Twenty  different  kinds 
of  machines  are  then  illustrated.  These  are  followed  by  re- 
marks about  emery,  emery  oil  stone,  emery  knife  sharpeners, 
polishing  paste,  liquid  polish,  knife  powders,  aluminous  paint, 
etc.  The  last  page  contains  what  we  do  not  remember  ever 
seeing  in  any  other  similar  publication — that  is,  a  bibliography 
of  the  publications  of  tbjs  company,  which  includes  six  differ- 
ent treatises,  papers,  and  brochures  of  interest  to  persons  who 
use  emery  grinding  machinery,  and  to  that  still  larger  class 
who  ought  to  use  i£  

New  Pamphlet  of  High-Guade  Horizontal  and  Verti- 
cal Steam  Engines  and  Steel  Boilers,  Manufactuied  by 
James  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  O.    82  pp.,  5  x  7|  in. 

The  frontispiece  of  this  pamphlet  is  a  good  wood  engraving 
showing  the  works  of  this  company.  Perspective  views  01 
two  stationary  engines  are  then  shown— one  with  a  bed  plate 
and  the  other  without.  These  engines  have  the  usual  form  of 
frame  now  generally  used,  but  center  cranks— that  is,  they 
have  crank-shafts  which  extend  both  ways  from  the  crank, 
with  a  pulley  on  one  end  and  a  fiy-wheel,  which  is  also  a  pul- 
ley, on  the  other  end.  The  frame  has  two  pedestals  on  each 
side  of  the  crank,  so  that  the  engine  is  self-contained  and  is 
balanced,  although  the  method  of  balancing  is  not  shown  in 
the  engravings. 

The  arrangement  of  steam  chest  and  valve  gear  is  a  little 
peculiar.  It  should  be  said  that  the  engines  which  are  repre- 
sented all  have  ordinary  slide  valves.  The  steam-chests,  in- 
stead of  being  on  top  or  on  the  side  of  the  cylinders,  are  placed 
diagonally  between  those  two  positions  with  the  valve  face 
inclined.  The  valve  stem  is  then  connected  with  the  eccentric 
direct  by  a  rod  which  is  inclined,  the  stem  being  horizontal. 
This  will  probably  strike  some  designers  as  a  kind  of  mechani- 
cal discord,  although,  as  the  valve  stem  is  provided  with  a 
strong  guide,  it  is  bard  to  see  why  an  eccentric-rod  will  not 
work  as  well,  in  such  a  position  as  a  connecting-rod  does. 

Several  perspective  views  are  also  given  of  what  the  manu- 
facturers call  their  "self-contained,  return  tubular  boiler," 
which  they  also  say  is  known  as  the  Cornish  return  tubular 
boilers,  and  are  similar  to  those  now  generally  used  on  ocean 
steamers.    The  outside  shell  of  these  Is  a  plain  cylinder  with 
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a  cylindrical  flre>box  inside  and  a  smoke-box  at  one  end,  and 
an  uptake  at  the  other.  The  products  of  combustion  pass 
from  the  fire-box  to  the  smoke- box,  and  then  through  small 
flues  above  the  fire- box  to  the  uptake  and  up  the  diimney. 
The  smoke-box  door— and  what  a  locomotive  engineer  would 
call  its  front,  but  which  a  stationary  man  would  call  the  back 
-^is  lined  with  fire  brick,  so  as  to  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  products  of  combustion  while  they  are  passing  from 
the  fire-box  to  the  tubes. 

There  are  also  illustrations  of  a  horizontal  engine  and  boilers 
combined  and  detached;  a  portable  engine,  and  of  upright  en- 
gines and  boilers  which  this  company  manufactures. 

The  engravings  are  good,  but  have  hardly  had  justice  done 
them  in  printing. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Banto  Domingo.  Bulletin  No.  52  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics.    202  pp.,  6  X  Bi  in.,  with  map. 

Whitb's  Referbncb  Book  of  Railroad  Securities.  Com  ■ 
piled  from  OfiScial  Sources.  New  York  :  White  &  Eemble,  62 
William  Street ;  London,  E.  C.  :  Frederick  0.  Mathieson  & 
Sons.    496  pp.,  4f  X  6^  in. 

Water  or  Hydraulic  Motors.  By  Philip  R.  Bjdrling, 
Author  of  "  Practical  Hand-Book  of  rump  Construction.^' 
London  E.  C.  :  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon  ;  New  York :  Spon  & 
Chamberlain.    287  pp.,  4|  X  7  in. 

Report  op  the  Proceedings  op  the  Twenty-Seventh 
Annual  Convention  op  the  American  Railway  Master 
Mechanics'  Association.  Held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 
July  18,  19  and  20, 1894.     310  pp.,  6  X  9  in. 

Text-Book  on  Roads  and  Pavements.  By  Fred.  P.  Snal- 
ding.  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  Cornell  Uni- 
versity ;  Member  Ameiican  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  New 
York  :  John  Wiley  &  Sons.    218  pp.,  6  X  7i  in. 

New  Roads  and  Road  Laws  in  the  United  States.  By 
General  Roy  Stone,  Vice-President  National  League  for  Gk)od 
Roads,  and  U.  S.  Special  Agent  and  Engineer  for  Road  En- 
gineering, Department  ot  Agriculture.  New  York  :  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Company.    166  pp.,  7i  X  5  in. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  op  Mining 
Engineers.  Vol.  XXU,  795  pp..  and  Vol.  XXHI,  685  pp., 
being  Parts  I  and  II  of  the  Proceedings,  Papers  and  Discus- 
sions of  the  Chicago  Meeting  of  1893,  Constituting  Divisions  C 
and  D  of  the  International  Engineering  Congress. 

Manual  op  the  Railroads  op  the  United  States  por 
1894.  Showing  their  route  and  mileage  ;  stocks,  bonds,  debt, 
cost,  tiafflc,  earnings,  expenses  and  dividends  ;  their  organiza- 
tions, directors,  officers,  etc.  ;  with  an  appendix  contaming  a 
full  analysis  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  the  several 
States  and  the  chief  counties,  municipalities,  etc.,  of  the  coun- 
try. Also  statements  of  street  railway  and  traction  companies, 
miscellaneous  corporations,  etc.  New  York  :  H.  V.  &  H.  W. 
Poor,  44  Broad  Street.    1630  pp.,  8i  X  5|  in. 


TESTING  GRAPHITE. 


To  th£  Editor  of  The  American  Engineer  and  Railroad 
Journal : 

Your  note  to  our  letter  published  in  The  American  En- 
gineer for  June  is  appreciated «  and  in  order  to  supply  the 
missing  link  we  will  smiply  say  that  the  easiest  way  to  deter- 
mine the  purity  of  plumbago  is  to  blast  it  by  means  of  a  blow- 
pipe, or  to  burn  out  the  impurities  by  means  of  nitric  or  sul- 
phuric acids. 

Graphite,  as  you  know,  is  one  of  the  forms  of  carbon,  of 
which  the  diamond  Is  its  twin  brother.  When  you  burn  the 
diamond  it  all  passes  off  in  carbonic  acid  gas  and  nothing  re- 
mains. In  burning  graphite,  if  the  graphite  is  quite  pure— say 
90  per  cent,  pure— then  there  will  only  remain  10  per  cent,  im- 
purity, and  It  usually  matters  little  what  that  impurity  is  ;  it 
IS  sufficient  to  know  that  you  had  90  per  cent,  of  carbon  or 
graphite. 

We  omitted  this  in  our  previous  letter  for  the  reason  that  we 
supposed  that  such  of  your  readers  who  had  more  or  less  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry  would  readily  know  how  to  determine  the 
purity  of  graphite  by  laboratory  tests,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  many  of  your  readers  do  know  quite  as  Well  as  we  our- 
selves. Yours  respectfully, 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Ck)MPANT. 


LOCOMOTIVE  HISTORY. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  investigator  into  the 
history  of  locomotives,  Mr.  Clement  E.  Stretton,  of  Leicester, 
England,  for  the  following  contributions  of  interesting  data 
relating  to  the  early  history  of  locomotives  in  this  country. 
Ab  we  nave  taken  occasion  to  remark  before,  few  people  at 
present  are  aware  how  large  the  number  of  locomotives  was 
that  were  imported  into  uds  country  horn.  England  in  the 
early  days  of  our  railroads. 

Editor  Ambbigan  Engineeb  and  Railroad  Journal  : 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  list  of  locomotives  ffiven 
in  your  issue  for  March,  p.  183,  and  have  also  compcunea  the 
same  with  lists,  details  and  drawings  in  my  possession.  How- 
ever, I  find  the  names  of  several  engines  which  were  sent  from 
England  to  America  are  not  mentfoned  in  the  list,  p.  183 ; 
for  instance,  R.  Stephenson  &  Co.,  in  1832,  sent  an  engine 
named  Maryland  to  the  Newcastle  &  Frenchtown  Railroad. 
In  1881  that  firm  sent  an  engine,  John  BuU,  to  the  Hudson  & 
Mohawk  Road.  In  1881  Stephenson  &  Co.  sent  the  Stecen^  to 
New  York.  Another  R.  Stephenson  engine  was  named 
Whistler.  It  appears  to  have  been  constructed  to  the  order 
of  Captain  Whistler. 

In  1888  R.  Stephenson  &  Co.  built  the  well-known  engine 
EdgefiM  for  the  South  Carolina  Railroad  Company.  Another 
engine  built  by  R.  Stephenson  &  Co.  seems  to  have  been 
named  the  Boiton^  and  to  have  been  built  to  the  order  of  Mr. 
Jackson.  Altogether  I  have  before  me  the  proof  that  the  firm 
of  R.  Stephenson  &  Co.  sent  no  less  than  81  locomotive  en- 
gines to  the  United  States  between  tlie  years  ^828  and  1837. 

In  the  list  on  p.  133  I  observe  that  in  some  cases  R.  Stephen- 
son &  Co.  are  put  down  as  Manchester,  and  in  others  Liver- 
pool. Both  are  wrong,  as  the  works  have  always  been  at 
Newcastle-on-Tvne. 

The  works  of  Tayleur  &  Co.  were  near  Warrington,  not 
Liverpool,  as  given  in  one  case.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  word  "  Swart wout"  as  intended  for  an  English  firm.  The 
Camden  &  Amboy  No.  1  was,  of  course,  the  Jolin  Bull  shown 
at  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  and  built,  by  Stephenson  in  1881. 

D.  &  I.  Burr  &  Co..  given  in  the  list,  is  evidently  a  mis- 
take. My  information  leads  me  to  believe  that  this  was  only 
a  firm  of  agents  who  acted  for  the  locomotive  builders,  Messrs. 
Mather,  Dixon  &  Co.,  of  England.- 

The  makers  of  the  two  last  engines  on  the  list  are  given  as 
John  Bull ;  they  are,  however,  two  engines  built  by  Stephen- 
son. The  Petersburgh  Railroad  had  three  engines  from 
Mather,  Dixon  &  Co.,  one  the  New  York,  another  Philadel' 
phia,  the  third  Peterinirgh,  That  line  also  had  several  en- 
gines from  Braithwaite  &  Co.  I  trust  these  few  details  mav 
assist  those  of  your  readers  who  may  wish  to  further  investi- 
gate the  subject. 

Clement  E.  Stretton,  C.E. 

Saxb  Coburo  House,  Leicester,  England. 

On  p.  182  of  The  American  Engineer  reference  is  made 
to  the  list  eiven  in  Wood's  book  of  1838.  If  you  refer  to  that 
list  you  wul  find  some  blanks  which  I  -now  fill  up  for  your 
information. 

Private  makers'  numbers,  see  Wood,  1838. 


1888 

1898  .... 

18S8 

1898 

18S8 

1888 

1883  .... 

ia38 

1833 

18.33 

1883  ... 
1838.... 
1884 

lno4    ... 

1834 

itmv. . .     . 

1834 

1836...   . 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1885 

lase 

1886 

10*10  •  •    •  •  •  •  ■ 

loSOa   •   •   • 

1836  .... 

1836 

1886...   . 

1837 

1837 


44 


•  « 


America 18 

Whistler 17 

Delaware siS 

Boeton 27 

Maryland S8 

PeniiBylvaiiia (?) 

**  42 

•  •    ■        •  •        «^  m   m  •  m    t 

(?)  52 

Edgefleld 54 

60  .... 

61  .... 

W.  Aiken. v.. ...v..  87.'.*..! 

Howe 108 

"     104 

106 

KenlDckj  110 

John  Ball  112 

Atlantic 118 

Samter 114 

Marion 115...., 

Ohio 116 

"     117 

"     180.... 

Wayne 125...., 

Nash 126 

"     129 

**     189  .. 

151..... 

152 


.Delaware  A  Hudson  Canal. 

«•  44  ii  44 

.Newcastle  A  Frenchtown. 
4*  44  tk 


44 
44 


44 


.For  Saratop^a— Bofie  Engine. 
.Not  known. 
.South  Carolina  R.R. 
.Mohawk  A  Hudson. 

44  4«  44 


44 

44 


44  4t  k4 

■ 

.Columbia  R.R. 
.South  (]!arolina. 
.PennsTlvania  R.R. 

Columbia  R.R. 


Bogie. 


i 


Not  certain  for  which  road. 
South  Carolina— Bogie  Bagine. 


4< 
44 


44 
44 


44 
44 


44 
44 


.Not  known  which  road. 

4.  4.  4»  44 


44 


44 


44 


44 
4< 


«« 


44 


.Lexington. 
44 

Baltimore  A  Susquehanna. 


44 
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Total,  31  engines  sent  to  America  by  R.  Stephenson  &  Co. 
between  1828  and  1887. 

With  reference  to  my  letter  of  the  18th,  I  was  in  Liverpool 
yesterday  and  saw  a  member  of  the  Forester  family,  and  ob^ 
tained  from  him  a  blue  print  of  New  York  sent  to  your  conn- 
try  in  1884.  I  also  send  print  of  Liwrpod  sent  to  Petersburgh 
Road  in  1831. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Glbment  E.  Strbtton. 

dbbcripnon  op  locomotite  engine  **  liverpool,"  built 
bt  edward  bt7rt  ft  co.,  clarence  foundry,  england, 
and  sent  to  the  petersburgh  railroad  company  in 

1831. 

Cylinders  placed  inside  under  the  smoke-box,  the  piston- 
rods  passing  under  the  leading  axle. 

Diameter  of  cylinders g* 

Stroke 1'  6' 

Diuneter  of  leading-wheels 4*  6* 

»»         "driving-wheels if  6' 

Wheels  coupled  by  rods 4' 

Wheel-base 6' 

Front  of  buffer-beam  to  smoke-box 1'  7' 

"      "  •*  "  back  of  smoke  box 8'  6' 

"     "  ••  **  leading- wheel  center 4'  «• 

"     "  "  *•  drlyliig-wheel  center    9^  6* 

"      '•  "  "  front  of  firebox  casing ICK  8' 

♦'     *♦  "  '»  back  *'       "         *'  ,  14'  8' 

*•     ••  "  "     •*     "frame !!..'.' .".'.' .'..16'  6' 

Boiler  barrel,  diameter 3' 

"  "       length  ^  9" 

Length  of  dome  casing 4* 

"     »' fire-box  casing 8'  6* 

Height  of  frame  from  rails df 

Bails  to  center  line  of  boiler 4'  8' 

The  Liverpool,  when  working  on  the  Petersburgh  Railroad, 
weighed  11,200  lbs.,  and  had  a  boiler  pressure  of  50  lbs.  of 
steam. 

In  November,  1888,  this  eneine  drew  15  wagons  and  one 
passenger  car  at  15  miles  an  hour  on  a  level,  and  went  up  a 
grade  of  80  ft.  to  the  mile  at  from  8  to  10  miles  an  hour,  stop- 
ping and  starting  on  the  grade. 

The  weight  of  freight  and  passengers  carried  was  88,620 
lbs.;  of  the  wagons  and  car  and  engine,  67,500  lbs.;  total, 
151,120  lbs.,  or  nearly  62i  tons  of  2,240  lbs.,  or  75itonsof 
2,000  lbs. 

The  above  is  an  exact  .copy  of  the  dimensions  found  in  pos- 
session of  the  Bury  family. 


WATER-TUBE  BOILERS. 


Editor  American  ENaiNEER  and  Railroad  Journal  : 

Despite  the  antagonistic  feelings  that  at  present  prevail 
against  boilers  of  this  type,  they  are  becoming  more  popular 
every  dav  :  the  chief  causes  of  their  disapproval  have  so  far 
been  owing  to  their  improper  construction  and  management, 
but  these  featuies  are  being  steadily  overcome,  and  what 
proves  to  be  a  stumbling-block  UMlay  becomes  a  stepping- 
stone  for  the  morrow.  Numerous  misleading  and  absurd  the- 
ories are  advanced  to  cover  up  the  deficiencies  of  each  new 
type  that  is  brought  before  the  public,  but  '.these  are  soon  ex- 
ploded under  the  practical  tests  to  which  they  are  subjected, 
and  in  due  time  pass  hito  obscurity,  while  the  boiler  struggles 
along  for  an  existence,  but  finally  has  to  yield  to  an  untimely 
death  by  corrosion,  and  is  hurried  to  the  scrap-pile. 

The  subject  of  circulation  has  been  discussea  and  reviewed 
by  many  theoretical  engineers,  and  the  movements  of  the 
water  in  the  boiler  followed  with  mathematical  precision  in 
space  and  velocity,  until  it  seems  to  the  would-be  inventor 
that  the  theory  advanced  was  a  sure  thing,  and  forthwith 
attempts  to  put  it  into  practical  operation.  Having  built  his 
boiler  on  the  lines  of-  theoretical  circulation,  he  finds  on  test- 
ing that  he  is  as  far  from  the  desired  goal,  as  far  as  practica- 
bility is  concerned,  as  when  he  started.  These  expensive  ex- 
periments generally  result  in  disgust  and  condemnation  of  all 
water-tube  boilers,  and  a  return  to  the  old  familiar  shell  pat- 
tern with  all  its  faults. 

In  order  to  produce  steam  economically  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  reverse  the  process  as  found  in  the  tubular  boiler— viz., 
to  cut  up  the  water  spaces  (as  water  is  a  poor  conductor  of 
heat)  and  enlarge  the  fire  spaces,  for  by  dividing  the  flames 
and  gases  combustion  ceases  and  a  waste  of  fuel  is  the  result. 
This  feature  of  cutting  up  th^ water  spaces  has  been  overdone 
in  most  of  the  tubulous  boilers  now  on  the  market.  If 
we  take  a  tube,  say,  16  ft.  long  and  8  in.  diameter,  and  con- 
nect it  to  a  steam  drum,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  by  applying  in- 
tense beat  (as  in  forced  firing)  along  the  parts  abed,  the 
steam  generated  at  a  would  not  have  time  to  reach  the  steam 
space  before  the  steam  at  b  would  have  overtaken  it,  and  so 


on  all  along  the  tube,  which  would  result  in  a  tube  full  of 
steam,  and  under  the  intense  fire  would  become  superheated, 
and  in  order  to  escape  would  force  both  ways,  so  that  the 
water  in  the  tube  would  be  driveu  into  the  steam  space  until 
the  steam  in  the  tube  was  liberated.  While  this  action  was 
taking  place,  although  probably  but  a  brief  space  of  time, 
the  part  of  the  tftbe  subjected  to  the  fire  would  become  over- 
heated, and  the  water  coming  back  upon  it  would  be  converted 
into  steam  almost  instantaneously,  and  the  same  action  of 
water  lifting  would  be  repeated.  The  tube  under  these  chang- 
ing temperatures  would  be  subjected  to  severe  strains  of  con- 
trSstion  and  expansion,  resulting  in  crystallization  and  corro- 
sion, the  proof  of  which  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  the 
short  lives  of  the  water  tube  boilers  that  have  come  and  gone, 
and  unless  the  tubes  are  shortened,  allowing  the  steam  quick 
liberation  to  the  steam  space,  these  troubles  may  be  looked 
for.  In  cases  where  the  design  calls  for  lone  tubes  in  iti(^!on- 
struction  or  a  continued,  tortuous  travel  of  the  steam,  they 
must  be  of  sufiicient  diameter,  so  that  the  water  may  take  up 
the  heat  applied,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  very  little  economy- 
would  be  gained  in  doing  so,  owing  to  the  large  water  spaces 
and  forced  circulation. 


It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  as  soon  as  steam  is  formed  the 
sediments  are  thrown  down,  and  if  there  is  no  water  in  the 
tube  to  hold  them  in  solution  they  adhere  to  the  tube,  and  bv 
rapid  accumulation  scale  is  formed.  On  examination  it  will 
be  found  in  all  water-tube  boilers  that  the  deposit  of  scale  is 
greater  where  the  most  heat  is  applied.  The  recent  discussion 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Societv  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers brought  to  light  a  great  many  defects  in  this  type  of 
boiler  Uiat  have  heretofore  been  kept  silent,  or  their  defects 
covered  up  by  nonsensical  theories  which  are  generally  swal- 
lowed by  the  less  practical  purchaser,  to  whom  it  often  proves 
an  expensive  dose  when  it  comes  to  the  practical  application 
of  these  theories. 

The  safety  of  this  type  is  a  very  Important  feature  to  be 
considered  in  its  favor,  when  wo  look  over  the  long  list  of  dis- 
astrous boiler  explosions  which  take  place  every  year,  result- 
ing in  loss  of  life  and  property. 

The  requirements  of  a  practical  working  water-tube  boiler, 
according  to  my  idea,  would  be  one  that  shall  have  short  tubes 
so  arranged  as  to  give  a  natural  circulation  ;  quick  delivery  of 
steam,  unimpeded  in  its  ascent  to  the  steam  space  ;  a  sufficient 
body  of  water  at  all  times  to  keep  the  tubes  supplied  ;  a  large 
steam  space,  as  this  is  of  vital  importance  to  this  type  of  boiler  ; 
light  in  weight,  covering  small  floor  space ;  and,  above  all, 
one  that  shall  be  easv  to  repair  when  repairs  are  necessary. 
For  a  boiler  of  this  description  there  is  a  vast  field  to  be  cov- 
ered, and  such  a  one  would  sweep  away  the  objections  that 
at  present  exist,  and  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  water- 
tube  boilers  are  in  every  respect  superior  to  the  shell  type. 
Who  will  bring  them  to  the  front  ?  C.  T.  C. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


Railway  Accidents  in  Great  Britain.-— The  government 
Board  of  Trade  has  issued  a  report  giving  the  number  of  em- 
ployes killed  and  injured  during  the  years  1870,  1878,  1877, 
1880  and  thereafter  to  1892.  The  smallest  number  of  deaths 
and  injuries  occurred  in  1870,  when  115  deaths  and  129  inju- 
ries were  reported.  The  last  year  with  which  the  report  deals 
—that  is,  1892— there  were  584  killed  and  2,215  injured.  The 
propoition  of  killed  to  employed  was  1  in  714,  and  of  injured 
to  employed  1  in  120. 

Gun  Work  Rejected.— As  a  result  of  the  recent  armor-plate 
exposures  the  officers  appointed  to  inspect  material  for  the  Navy 
have  been  doubly  alert,  and  it  now  transpires  that  29  sets  of 
gun  forgings  made  by  the  Midvalc  Steel  Company  have  been 
rejected.  In  the  forgings  the  inspectors  at  the  Washlu^rton 
Navy  Yard  detected  a  number  of  fine  hair  cracks,  all  in  8-in. 
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gun  work.  In  matiy  cases  the  cracks  were  so  fine  that  the  use 
of  a  glass  was  necessary  to  detect  Uiem.  The  matter  was  re- 
parted  to  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  and  Captain  Sampson  deter- 
mined to  reject  the  entire  lot,  holding  that  with  the  tremendous 
pressure  to  which  the  guns  are  subjected  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  put  them  in  use.  The  company  appealed  from  the  de- 
cision, but  the  Board  appointed  to  reinspect  the  work  found 
that  while  the  hair  cracks  did  not  extend  for  more  than  an  inch 
or  two,  in  some  instances  it  was  discovered  by  cutting  into  the 
material  that  frequently  where  one  crack  would  ena  another 
would  begin.  The  conclusion  reached,  therefore,  was  that 
the  material,  for  some  reason  not  known  to  the  company  or  to 
the  experts,  was  not  of  the  high  quality  which  is  required  by 
the  contract,  and  which  the  company  has  hitherto  turned  out. 
The  company  will  be  required  to  furnish  29  extra  sets  of  forg- 
ings,  amounting  in  value  to  about  $50,000. 

'Compressed  Air  in  a  Com!  Mine.— In  the  great  Nottingham 
Oollierv  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkesbarre  Goal  Company  at  Plym- 
outh, Fa.,  compressed  air  is  practically  utilized  for  operating  the 
drainage  pumps.  The  Nottingham  Colliery  is  located  in  the 
west  side  of  the  noHh  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  The 
mine  is  operated  by  a  shaft  865  ft.  deep  from  the  surface  to  the 
bottom  landing,  and  the  workings  are  extended  deeper  into  the 
basin  by  underground  slopes  of  comparatively  light  pitch.  A 
portion  of  the  workings  extend  under  the  river,  and  this  fact, 
in  connection  with  the  location  of  the  major  portion  of  the 
workings  under  the  low  ground  of  the  Wyoming  Valley,  make 
necessary  the  employment  of  an  extensive  pumping  plant,  so 
as  to  provide  for  extraordinary  drainage  during  the  wet  sea- 
sons. (In til  a  few  months  ago  steam  was  used,  but  the  low 
pressures  available  at  the  pumps,  together  with  the  expense  of 
maintaining  a  safe  roof  in  the  passageways  through  which  the 
steam  pipe  ran,  the  liability  to  accident  and  interference  with 
the  ventilating  currents  in  case  the  steam  pipe  was  broken,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  other  objections  to  steam,  induced  tJie 
management  of  the  company  to  adopt  compressed  air,  which 
fullv  meets  the  requirements  of  the  work  and  the  expectations 
of  the  company »—Manufaeturers*  Oaeetie. 

r  Building^  on  Quicksands.— The  well-known  German  en- 
gineer, Neukirch.  in  a  paper  on  making  foundations  in  quick- 
sand, urges, that  the  sana  on  which  the  foundation  is  to  rest 
be  converted  into  solid  concrete  by  blowing  into  it,  by  air 
pressure,  powdered  dry  hydraulic  cement,  using  for  this  pur- 
pose a  H-in.  pipe  drawn  to  a  point  at  its  lower  end  and  hav- 
ing three  or  more  f-in.  holes.  In  practice  this  pipe  is  joined 
at  its  upper  end  by  a  rubber  tube  to  an  injector,  which  is  con- 
nected to  a  source  of  compressed  air  and  is  fed  with  dry 
cement,  the  sinking  of  the  pipe  to  the  depth  required  being 
facilitated  by  blowing  air  through  it  during  its  descent  and 
setting  it  in  motion,  a  depth  reaching  to  10  ft.  being  thus 
quickly  accomplished.  After  this  the  cement  is  fed  in  and  car- 
ried into  the  sand  by  the  air,  which,  being  forced  up  through 
the  former,  insures  a  thorough  mixture  with  the  cement,  and 
the  tube  is  then  slowly  withdrawn,  the  supply  of  cement  being 
contioued  until  it  reaches  the  surface,  the  concrete  formed  in 
this  way  taking  several  weeks  to  harden  and  requiring  some 
months  to  attain  its  full  strength.  Further,  the  whole  area  to 
be  treated  is  divided  into  a  number  of  small  areas  of  about  1 
sq.  ft.  each,  and,  the  tube  being  sunk  successively  and  oper- 
ated on  each  of  the  squares,  it  is  found  that  the  mixture  of  the 
sand  and  cement  produced  occupies  less  space  than  did  the 
sand  alone  before  the  operation.  This  method  of  operation 
has  been  resorted  to  successfully  in  coffer  dam  construction 
and  sewer  work  where  such  had  to  b3  laid  in  quicksand. 

Pensions  on  the  Prussian  State  Railway.  —The  pensions 
and  indemnities  against  accidents  which  are  paid  by  the  man- 
agement of  the. Prussian  State  Railway,  as  provided  in  law,  are 
comprised  in  the  two  following  cases  : 

1.  In  case  of  accident  resulting  in  an  incapacity  to  work,  the 
victim  is  provided  with  the  necessary  medicines  and  medical 
attendance  free  of  charge,  and  insurance  equivalent  to  two- 
thirds  of  his  usual  wages  is  paid  to  him.  Duriug  the  first  three 
weeks  this  expense  is  charged  to  the  sick  fund,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  a  tax  of  3  per  cent,  of  the  wages  of  the  men,  of 
which  1  per  cent,  is  paid  by  the  men  themselves  and  tlie  re- 
mainder by  the  company.  If  the  incapacity  to  work  is  only 
partial,  the  pension  is  reduced  so  as  to  correspond  with  what 
the  man  can  earn  by  his  own  labor. 

2.  In  case  of  death  the  widow  of  the  employe  is  allowed  a 
pension  equal  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  wages  of  her  husband,  and 
to  each  of  the  children  until  the  a^e  of  15  years  is  reached,  a 
pension  amounting  to  15  per  cent,  is  given,  provided  the  moth- 
er still  lives,  and  20  per  cent,  if  she  is  not  living.  Finally, 
parents  also  receive  an  income  equal  to  20  per  cent,  of  the 
workman  in  case  he  was  their  only  support.    Taken  all  in  all, 


these  pensions  cannot  exceed  60  per  cent,  of  the  wages  of  the 
workman. 

In  1892  the  number  of  workmen  and  employes  on  the  Prus- 
sian State  railways,  who  paid  their  premiums  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  this  law,  was  188,958.  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  operative  department  and  workmen  in  shops. 

Handling  Great  Weights. — With  monster  bullets  has  come 
the  necessity  for  handling  great  weights.  The  engineer  offi- 
cers in  charge  of  the  coast  defense  guns  have  been  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  bringing  huge  projectiles  from  the  maga- 
zine to  the  breech  of  the  big  guns.  With  shells  weighing  1,000 
lbs.  apiece,  such  as  the  projectiles  for  the  12-in.  rifles,  the  em- 
ployment of  mechanical  power  for  their  speedy  handling  is 
obvious.  Special  facilities  also  had  to  be  resorted  to  in  the 
transportation  of  the  powder.  Colonel  Gillespie,  in  charge  of 
the  coast  defense  at  iNew  York  Harbor,  is  carrying  out  a  plan 
for  the  necessary  conveniences  at  the  gun-lift  battery  in  New 
York  Harbqr,  where  are  mounted  two  12  in.  high- power  breech- 
loading  rifled  guns.  A  86-in.  gauge  track  runs  from  the  wharf 
througn  the  entrance  of  the  battery  to  a  transverse  gallery  con- 
necting the  magazine  passageways,  where  a  turntable  is  placed, 
from  which  a  track  leads,  right  and  left,  to  points  opposite  the 
entrance  to  the  magazine  passage.  There  are  other  connec- 
tions and  another  turntable,  so  that  by  the  system  the  ammuni- 
tion loaded  upon  flat  cars  from  a  lighter  at  the  wharf  may  be 
delivered  at  the  entrance  to  the  magazine  passages.  There  it 
will  be  transferred  to  the  ammunition  car  by  an  overhead  trol- 
ley and  hoist  of  2,000  lbs.  capacity.  The  transfer  completed, 
the  car  can  be  run  directlv  into  the  magazines.  The  latter, 
designed  for  the  storage  of  shells,  are  provided  with  an  over- 
head traveling  bridge,  trolley  and  hoist,  so  that  one  man  can 
handle  a  load  of  2,000  lbs.  at  any  point  of  the  magazine.  The 
combined  ammunition  carriage  and  loading  tray,  forming  part 
of  the  gun  lift,  can,  by  the  same  system,  be  run  from  its  place 
over  the  ram  of  the  ammunition  iioist  into  the  magazines,  re- 
ceive its  powder  and  projectiles,  and  have  tliem  conveyed  to 
their  final  position  in  the  gun  entirely  by  mechanical  power.— 
New  York  Times, 

Town  Refuse  as  Fuel.  ^In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  a  description  of  a  Livet  furnace  which  has  been 
set  up  in  Halifax,  England,  for  the  purpose  of  burning  town 
refuse  and  is  successfully  working,  was  given.  This  furnace 
appears  to  depend  upon  the  peculiar  construction  of  its  flues, 
which  are  so  built  as  to  utilize  the  effect  of  the  decreasing  vol- 
ume of  the  gases  of  combustion  traveling  toward  the  chimney, 
thus  promoting  a  high  velocity  to  the  air  passing  through  the 
furnace  bars  and  producing  rapid  combustion  with  intense 
heat.  At  the  same  time,  the  effect  of  this  peculiarity  of  con- 
struction is  to  cause  the  gases  themselves  to  move  slowly 
through  the  flues,  so  that  they  may  part  with  their  useful  heat 
before  escaping  into  the  atmosphere.  The  force  of  the  draft  at 
the  furnace  is  such  that  a  high  and  constant  temperature  is  ob- 
tained and  efficiency  of  combustion  insured,  while  all  unpleas- 
ant odors  inherent  m  town  garbage  are  destroyed.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  tlie  heat  economy  effected,  it  is  said  that  whereas  in 
previous  generators  the  best  results  ever  obtained  have  been  f 
lb.  of  water  evaporated  on  the  combusion  of  1  lb.  of  refuse, 
in  the  Livet  generator  over  8  lbs.  of  water  are  evaporated  into 
steam  for  every  pound  of  refuse  consumed,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  frequently  known  to  contain  20  per  cent,  of  moisture. 
The  temperature  of  the  gases  just  before  entering  the  chimney 
is  stated  to  be  from  300°  to  400**  F.  lower  than  hitherto  ob- 
tained. The  progression  of  the  gases  is  partially  arrested  at 
both  ends  of  each  flue  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  them  to 
deposit  the  contained  light  dust  in  suitable  expansion  cham- 
bers or  pits  which  can  l>e  cleaned  out  when  desirable.  This 
arrangement  serves  to  overcome  the  objectionable  dust,  which 
in  ordinary  '*  destructors"  tends  to  choke  the  flues  and  impreg- 
nate the  air  of  the  surrounding  districts. 

Canal  Boat  Resistance.-— The  resistance  of  canal  boats  to 
traction  has  been  investigated  for  tlie  Minlstrv  of  Public 
Works  of  France  by  M.  de  Mas,  the  account  01  the  experi- 
ments  being  given  in  a  two- volume  report  issued  recently  by 
the  Ministry.  It  was  found  that  at  a  speed  of  3.28  ft.  a  second 
the  resistance  of  the  70  odd  types  of  barges  ranged  anywhere 
from  3  to  8  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  immersed  section.  If  the 
resistance  at  a  speed  of  5  ft.  a  second  with  a  draft  of  3.28  ft. 
(1  meter)  is  called  unity,  the  resistance  with  a  depth  of  4.27  ft. 
(1.3  meters)  becomes  1.13,  and  with  a  draft  of  5.25  ft.  (1.6 
meters)  becomes  1  27 — that  is  to  say,  the  resistance  does  in- 
crease with  the  displacement  of  the  boat,  but  more  slowly. 
Another  fact  found  out  was  that  the  resistance  may  be  much 
reduced  by  using  smooth  surfaces  below  the  water-line,  the 
total  resistance  of  a  wooden  barge  being  diminished  from  782 
lbs.  to  551  lbs.  by  covering  the  sides  with  oilcloth.  The  length 
of  the  boat  was  found  to  have  little  influence  on  the  traction 
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when  the  speed  was  5  ft.  or  more  a  second,  but  the  form  of 
bow  and  stern  was  shown  to  be  important,  a  spoon  shaped  bow 
giving  the  best  results.  It  is  probable  that  similar  tests  of  re- 
sistances will  necessarily  be  made  to  boats  on  the  American 
canals  as  soon  as  electrical  traction  has  obtained  a  firm  hold,  as 
it  undoubtedly  will.  The  present  form  of  canal  boat  bow  is 
one  that  is  anything  but  well  adapted  to  a  clean  and  easy  move- 
ment through  the  water.  There  are  a  few  vessels  on  the  Great 
Lakes  which  are  built  in  nearly  this  form,  and  when  they  are 
being  forced  through  the  water  at  a  speed  of  from  8  to  9  miles 
an  hour  the  wave  which  banks  up- in  front  of  them  is  like  the 
swell  following  such  fast  steamers  as  the  Sandy  Hook  and  Monr 
mouth,  running  in  New  York  Harbor,  with  the  difference  that 
instead  of  a  smooth,  flowing  curve,  it  rises  in  front  like  a  solid 
resisting  wall.  The  same  may  be  seen  in  front  of  the  boWs  of 
many  steam-propelled  canal  boats.  As  long  as  the  mule  was 
the  motive  power  of  the  canal,  and  the  o.wner  and  captain  igno- 
rant of  the  loss  by  resistance  and  the  speed,  there  was  no  proba- 
bility of  any  investigation  being  made  ;  but  as  sqon  as  large 
corporations  take  the  matter  of  propulsion  in  hand,  the  labor- 
saving  spirit  will  prevail,  and  the  most  economical  forms  be 
adopted  as  a  result. 

New  Small  Arm  for  the  Navj.—The  great  powers  of 
Europe  are  almost  as  deeply  interested  as  is  the  United 
States  in  the  competitive  tests  of  snfall  arms  begun  at 
Newport  Naval  Torpedo  Station  on  August  1,  where  the  final 
step  Is  being  taken  toward  equipping  the  marines  and  blue- 
Jackets  of  mis  cx>untrv  with  the  most  destructive  weapon  in 
the  world.  The  small  arm  at  present  used  in  the  navy  is  the 
familiar  .45  in.  caliber,  which,  with  the  regulation  black  pow- 
der, gives  an  effective  range  of  1,200  yds.,  only  55  rounds 
being  carried  per  man.  With  the  high- velocity-producing 
smokeless  powaer,  these  guns  are  rapidly  becoming  obsolete, 
and  all  modern  nations  have  adopted  new  weapons  with  smaller 
calibers.  Italy,  Roumania  and  Holland  have  chosen  6.5  milli- 
meters ;  Spain  and  Chili,  7  millimeters  ;  the  new  United  States 
Army  caliber  is  .80  in.  ;  the  famous  Lebel  of  the  French  is  8 
millimeters  or  .315  in. ;  the  Mannlicherof  Germany  is  6.5  milli- 
meters ;  and  the  ordnance  sharps  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
after  careful  consideration,  have  adopted  a  caliber  of  6  milli- 
meters, or  .256  in.,  the  smallest  bore  used  in  warfare,  being 
but  slightly  greater  than  the  familiar  .22  in.  caliber  of  the 
small  boy's  first  pistol  or  the  "  cat"  rifie. 

However,  the  cartridge  the  Navy  will  use  in  the  new  gun  is 
totally  different  from  the  popular  bullet  cap.  Its  projectile 
looks  like  an  inch  and  a  half  of  heavy  telegraph  wire,  and  the 
explosive  chambe;  of  the  cartridge  widens  out  like  a  cham- 
pagne bottle.  The  bullet  is  nickel  steel,  coated  with  nickel, 
weighing  135  grains  ;  the  explosive  is  40  grains  of  rifieite—the 
highest  power  of  smokeless  explosive— the  effective  or  killiog 
range  is  2,000  yds.,  and  each  man  can  carry  150  rounds.  The 
United  States  arsenals  have  already  manufactured  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  new  barrels,  Which  are  but  30-in.  long,  and  the  long 
projectiles  from  them  have  been  driven  through  80  in.  of  solid 
pine.  Thorough  tests  have  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  adopt- 
ing the  smaller  caliber  ;  and  the  only  thing  that  now  remains 
to  provide  American  bluejackets  with  the  most  terrible  life 
destroyers  is  a  breech  mechanism  enabling  the  accurate  dis- 
charge of  the  greatest  numlier  of  projectiles  in  the  least  time. 

Naval  ofiicials  have  the  highest  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
American  ingenuity  to  supply  this  desideratum,  and  with  this 
in  view  last  March  Secretary  Herbert  called  upon  inventors  for 
a  breech  mechanism,  offering  to  furnish  the  new  liarrels  for 
experimental  purposes,  and  naming  August  1  as  the  date  upon 
which  completed  guns  should  be  submitted,  and  tests  under  a 
competent  Naval  Board  should  commence  at  Newport.  The 
Government  is  now  ready  to  begin  these  tests.  It  has  furnished 
27  barrels,  many  of  them  to  famous  gun-makers,  and  .much 
curiosity  exists  as  to  the  contrivances  submitted.  The  first 
order  for  the  new  guns — all  barrels  being  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  weapon  to  be  finished  by  the  successful  in- 
ventor—will probably  amount  to  15,000  arms.  It  is  confi- 
dently expected  that  some  radical  improvements  in  small-arm 
practice  will  be  developed,  and  little  or  no  doubt  is  expressed 
that  the  United  States  will  secure  something  superior  to  any- 
thing in  use  in  Europe,  if  indeed  an  advance  is  not  made  which 
will  astonish  the  world  as  much  as  early  great  American  in- 
ventions. 

The  tests  at  Newport  are  exceptionally  jsevere — ^safety,gen- 
eral  action,  defective  ammunition,  excessive  charges,  rapid- 
ity, accuracy,  and  ability  to  stand  dust  and  rust  entering  into 
consideration.  The  endurance  test  will  be  500  continuous 
rounds  without  cleaning,  and  the  facility  with  which  the 
breech  mechanism  and  magazine  system  can  be  completely 
taken  apart  and  put  together  will  be  noted. 

It  is  understood  that  upon  the  result  of  these  trials  will  de. 


pend  whether  France  will  abandon  the  wonderful  Lebel  arm, 
with  which  she  has  gone  to  such  enormous  expense  in  equip- 
ping her  troops,  and  follow  the  lead  of  the  United  States  m 
adopting  the  smaller  caliber  and  a  superior  magazine  arm. 
The  tests  of  machine  guns  which  have  been  goin^  on  at  the 
Washington  Ordnance  Factory  and  Indian  Head  Proving 
Grounds  were  undertaken  with  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  best 
machine  gun  mechanism  for  the  necvly  adopted  barrel. — New 
York  Sun. 

Freight  Locomotives  in  Germany  and  England. —During 
the  past  year  some  new  freight  locomotives  have  been  built  in 
Germany  and  England  whidi  are  espepiallv  interesting  in  that 
they  indicate  the  complete  deviation  from  the  ideas  which  have 
prevailed  for  a  long  time  in  these  two  countries  regarding  en- 
gines of  these  types.  They  are  engines  of  eight  wheels 
coupled.  We  mention  first  the  engines  built  at  tne  shops  of 
the  London  &  Northwestern  Railway,  at  Crewe,  for  coal  trains 
running  over  this  line,  and  which  were  constructed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  designs  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Webb.  The  axles,  which 
are  f  out  in  number,  are  all  coupled  together,  the  last  one  being 
back  of  the  fire-box,  after  the  English  fashion.  This  fact,  then, 
with  the  diameter  of  the  wheels,  which  is  5  ft.  6  in.,  causes  the 
distance  between  the  front  and  back  axle  to  be  considerable, 
amounting  to  16  ft.  4  in.  the  front  and  back  axle  having  a  side 
play  of  i  in.  There  are  three  cylinders  side  by  side  and  all 
driving  the  same  axle,  which  is  the  second  one  ;  the  central 
cylinder,  which  is  the  low-pressure  one,  has  a  diameter  of  2  ft. 
6  in.  ;  the  outside  high  pressure  is  1  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter,  which 
gives  a  ratio  of  volume  of  2  to  1.  The  stroke  is  2  ft.  for  the 
three  cylinders ;  but  the  valves  of  the  outside  cylinders  are 
operated  bv  the  link,  while  the  inside  is  driven  by  an  eccentric 
giving  a  fixed  cut-off  the  same  as  used  by  Mr.  Webb  in  his 
later  passenger  engines.  The  boiler  works  under  a  pressure 
of  180  lbs  to  the  square  inch  ;  the  grate  has  an  area  of  20.84  sq. 
ft.  and  210  tubes  of  H  in.  diameter,  with  the  length  of  18  ft.  4 
in.  The  heating  surface  of  the  fire-box  is  114.66  ft.,  that  of 
the  tubes  1,872.50  ft.,  making  a  total  heating  surfaceof  1,487.16 
ft.  The  distribution  of  the  weight  on  tlie  four  axles  is  some- 
what unequal,  as  we  would  be  led  to  expect  from  the  general 
arrangements.  The  front  axle  carries  28,000  lbs.  ;  the  second, 
82.200  lbs.  ;  the  third,  28,450,  and  the  last,  21,600  lbs.,  giving 
the  engine  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  about  50  tons. 
The  tractive  poWer  of  the  compound  engine  can  be  estimated 
bv  taking  .50  for  the  small  cylinders,  which  causes  the  coeffi- 
cient of  reduction  to  disappear,  since  there  are  two  of  them 

giving  the  formula  p  —  =  14,727,  corresponding  to  about  .15 

D 
of  the  total  weight.  This  coefi^cient  of  adhesion  is  somewhat 
low  for  a  locomotive  with  tender,  although  the  English  papers 
which  give  reports  of  this  engine  do  not  show  that  any  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  admitting  live  steam  into  the  large  cyl- 
inders so  as  to  temporarily  increase  the  tractive  power.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in  this  model,  although  there  are 
three  cylinders,  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  the  type  of  passen- 
ger engines  designed  by  Mr.  Webb,  in  which  the  cylinders  act 
on  different  axles  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  a  better  distribution 
of  their  power.  They  rather  resemble  the  three-cylinder  en- 
gines tested  by  Struve,  in  Russia,  in  1881.  It  is  said  that  these 
engines  give  good  results,  although  no  comparative  tests  as  yet 
have  been  made  between  them  and  engines  of  the  same  type, 
but  having  only  two  cylinders,  which  have  been  previously 
built  by  Mr.  Webb  for  coal  service  on  the  London  &  North- 
western Railway.  The  Germans  have  only  used  engines  with 
six  wheels  coupled  at  rare  intervals  up  to  the  present  time. 
The  Baden  roads  had  some  built  about  20  years  ago  with  eight 
wheels  coupled.  W'lirtemberg  roads  have  had  some  with  ten 
wheels  coupled  and  flexible  connections  on  the  Klose  system 
built  within  recent  years.  The  Hanoverian  Society,  formerly 
the  firm  of  G.  Egerstoff,  built  a  locomotive  last  year  which  was 
the  2,500th  sent  out  from  this  establishment,  and  which  seems 
to  have  been  built  after  the  American  model,  as  it  is,  in  real- 
ity, a  consolidation  engine — that  is  to  say,  it  had  eight  wheels 
coupled  with  a  pony  truck  ahead  of  the  cylinders.  The 
coupled  wheels  were  4  ft.  2  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  truck 
wheels  8  ft.  4  in.  ;  the  total  coupled  wheel  base  19  ft.  7  in. 
The  steam  pressure  is  165  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  ;  the  grate 
area  is  24.75  sq.  ft.  and  the  total  heating  surface  is  1,550  sq. 
ft.,  with  a  diameter  for  the  shell  of  the  boiler  of  8  ft.  4  in. 
The  fire-box  is  beneath  the  back  axle,  and  there  is  an  extension 
smoke- box.  There  are  two  cylinders  :  one  with  a  high  press- 
ure with  a  diameter  of  1  ft.  9  in.,  and  the  other  low  pressure 
with  a  diameter  of  2  ft.  5^  in.,  located  outside  the  frames  and 
slightly  inclined  to  the  horizontal ;  the  stroke  is  2  ft.  1  in. 
There  is  a  single  guide  to  carry  the  cross- head,  and  this  is 
placed  above  as  usual.    The  valves  are  inside  and  controlled 
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by  Allen  links.  One  peculiarity  it  Dial  tbis  eogint  la  arranged 
to  work  at  will,  cither  as  a  couipDund  or  simple  uDgine  with 
independeat  admissloD  and  exhaust  for  the  two  cylinders. 
For  this  purpose  it  Is  provided  with  a  non-automatic  firrange- 
ment  after  our  system,  bat  modified  by  Mr.  von  Bonles  :  Tlie 
engine  has  a  steam  brake  ;  it  has  an  air  screeD  somewhat  ex- 
tended out  toward  the  front  to  accommodate  the  cngioeer. 
The  weight  la  fll  tons  empty  and  58  tons  in  working  other,  of 
which  S2  tons  are  upon  the  driving -wheels  ;  with  the  tender 
Blled  the  total  weight  Is  90  tooB  ;  the  tractive  power  of  the 
compound  in  running  order  is  18.740  lbs.,  when  working  as  a 
simple  engine  It  would  be  aomewhat  more  than  this.  Taking 
8.6sq.  ft.  of  heatlDg  surface  per  H.I'.,  the  tractive  effort  whi(£ 
can  be  obtained  at  a  speed  of  9  miles  per  hour  is  17,410  lbs. 
The  pnU  corresponding  to  Ibe  adiieaion  at  .15  is  17,190  lbs. 
The  engine  la  intended  fur  ruuning  over  the  tracks  with  an 
nndulalTng  profile  on  the  Prussian  State  Railway,  while  double 
heading  wilh  ali-coupled  wheels  is  nnw  required.  These  en- 
gtoes  were  ordered  by  the  management  irf  the  Hanoverian  Rail- 
way; bnttbo  Right  Bankof  the-Rbine  Railway  of  Cologne  have 
actually  tried  tbis  articulated  compound  engine  of  two  axlea 
each,  weighing  about  66  tons;  it  hasalso  been  done  by  the  State 
Railway  of  Baden.  They  have  a  little  more  adhesive  weight 
with  a  little  less  tolal  weight,  a  little  more  cylinder  capacity 
with  the  same  beating  surface  bh  the  engines  just  described. 
They  are  very  Bimllar,  with  the  exception  of  the  Independenl 
tender,  to  the  locomotives  of  the  same  ayat^m  used  on  the  Cen- 
tral Railway  of  Switzerland.  There  Is,  therafore,  tbe  means 
at  hand  of  making  an  interesting  comparison  between  two 
types  of  compound  engines  of  tbe  same  power,  one  with  two 
and  Ibe  other  with  (our  cylinders. —ifecuii  Qiiiirah  da  Chemtm 
ie  Fer. 


THE  PNEUMATIC  DYNAMITE  GUNS. 

Our  readers  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  tbe  work  that 

baa  been  done  and  tbe  experiments  that  have  been  made  wiib 
the  dynamite  cruiser  Vauviut,  as  well  as  tUe  fact  that  El  Oid, 
afterward  tbe  Jiictkemy,  of  tbe  Brazilian  Navy,  was  equipped 
witb  a  pneumatic  gun  for  Bring  a  charge  of  dynamite.  The 
work  that  has  thus  far  been  accumpilshed  Is  of  sucb  a  cbaraC' 
ter  aa  lo  fully  demonstrate  tbe  practicability  of  the  pneumatic 
dynamite  gun,  both  for  accuracy  of  aim  aud  reliability  of  the 
expl  islon  of  iJie  charge  at  tbe  point  of  impact.  In  view  of 
these  conditions,  the  Pneumatic  Torpedo  &  ConstructioD  Com- 
pany, of  41  Wall  ;8treet.  New  York,  are  Just  completing  a 
battery  of  three  guns  for  tbe  coast  defense  at  Sandy  Hook, 
N.  J.,  and  have  the  contract  for  anotliei  that  is  to  be  localcti 
at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Tbo  HpeclGcations  for  the  Sandy  Hook  contract  require  that 
the  company  shall  place  a  batterV  consisting  of  one  8  in.  and 
two  15-tn.  guna,  including  all  of  the  machlnerv  necessarv  to 
fire  and  handle  the  same,  mcluding  carriages  and  ammunition. 

The  length  of  the  8-iD.  gun  is  70  calibers  and  that  of  the 
15'ln.  40  calibers.  Our  illustrations  all  refer  to  the  larger  gun, 
Tbe  plant  includes  a  complement  of'boilers,  air  compressors, 
atorage  reservoirs  and  pumps  that  will  give  a  capacity  for  a 
continuous  Qre  of  extreme  range  ot  50  rounds  for  the  Hrst  hour, 
comprising  20  rounds  from  the  8.in.  gun  and  80  rounds  for 
the  two  15-in.  guns,  and  30  rounds  per  hour  thereafter.  The 
bailers,  which  lie  at  the  baalaof  the  wbol';  work,  are  of  the  ordi- 
nary horir.oDlal  return  tubular  type.  They  are  four  in  num- 
ber, each  5  ft,  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  10  ft.  long,  with  one 
hundretl  3-Id.  tubes.  These  boilers  are  fed  with  toth  pumps 
and  injectors,  either  ot  which  is  of  sullicient  capacity  for  reg- 
ular working.  At  present  a  natural  draft  is  used,  with  a  sepa- 
rate stuck  for  each  holler,  but  it  is  probable  that  after  the  par. 
apct  has  been  built  in  front  of  the  guna  that  these  stacks  will 
be  removed  and  a  forced  draft  sulistituted.  as  the  stacks  could 
be  readily  shot  away,  thus  aertoualy  crippling  the  plant. 
Water  is  obtained  from  wells  sunk  In  the  saud  just  outside  tbe 
building. 

Tlic  compressors  are  In  duplicate,  each  one  being  amply 
suHlcient  for  the  service  of  the  gun  as  required  by  Uie  con- 
tract. They  are  wliat  is  known  as  the  three-stage  compressor, 
OT  llie  reverse  in  their  action  to  that  of  a  triple  expansion 
steam  engine.  Each  compressor  has  two  sets  of  steam  cylin 
derathnt  are  10  In.  indiameter,  wlthaatrokeof  23  in.  One  end 
of  Uie  pistOQ-rod  makes  tile  usual  connections  to  the  crank 
abaft,  while  the  other  extends  back  through  two  air  cylinders 
that  lire  placed  tandem  behind  tiie  steam  cylinder.  Next  to 
the  atcam  cylinder  on  each  side  tliere  is  one  Brat  stage  ail  cylin- 
der. Thct>e  two  cvlinders  are  14  in  in  diameter  and  are  con- 
nected In  parallel,  delivering  their  air  Into  an  intercoolcr 
located  between  the  first  and  second  cylindein.  Aft«r  leaving 
the  second  cylinder  the  air  passes  through  another  intercooler 


to  the  Ihtrd  cylinder,  . 
wherein  it  is  com- 
pressed to  the  final 
pressure,  which 
ranges  from  1,000  lbs. 
to  2  000  lbs.  per 
square  inch. 

When  tbo  air  leaves 
this  cylmdei  It  passes 
through  an  after  cool- 
er in  order  lo  reduce 
tbe  heat  lo  which  the 
joints    are    exposed, 
thus  bringing  It  down 
to  average  atmos- 
pheric temperatures. 
The  diameters  of  the 
three     compresdng 
cylinders   are   14  in., 
'^    8i  in    and  4i  In.  re- 
(6    spectlvely  for  the  low. 
Intermediate  and  high 
o    pressures.     The  air 
o    pressure  as  It  leaves 
"     the  first  cylinder  Is  76 
g    lbs    and  37S  lbs.  tor 
S     the  second.    The  com- 
2    pressor  plant  also  In- 
^    eludes  two  duplex 

4  pumps  with  steam 
CO  cylinders  S  in.  In  di- 
§  ameter  and  water  cyl* 
a    indera  5}  in.  In  dfam- 

t  stroke  otO  in.    These 

^  arc  used  to  circulate 

^  water     through    the 

g  coolers  and  water 

"  jackets  of  the  cylin- 

g  dirs    Finally,  tberels 

£  a  f)U  H  P.  h1gh.8pecd 

n  engine  driving  a  !^- 

5  kilo-natt  dynamo  at  a 
%  speed  of  860  revolu- 
g  lions  per  minute,  and 
«  developing  a  110-volC 
|g  current  This  current 
_  Is  used  for  the  electric 
K  lightsabout  tbe  build- 
S  Ing  and  for  driving 
S  tlie  ekctric  motors  on 
^  the  gun  carriages.  A 
<  slate   switchboard   In 

^  tains  an  ammeter, 
1^  voltmeter  and  switch- 
>2  es  for  connecting  to 
S  the  guns.  In  tlie  en- 
g  sine  roam  above  llie 
gj  circulating  pumps  are 
O  the  feed-water  heaters 
5  through  which  the  ex- 
ec baust  Bleam  trom  the 
5  compressor  engines- 
2  and  pumps  passes, 
5  raismg  tlie  lempera- 
S  ture  of  the  feed  water 
g    to  180 

«  Tbe  pressure  ordi- 
narily stored  In  the 
reservoirs  Is  3,000 
lbs  though  it  Is  re- 
duced t-.1,000  lbs.  for 
service  in  the  guna. 
In  tbe  room  occupied 
by  the  storage  reser- 
voirs there  is  a  bank 
of  valvcB  working 
somen  hat  on  thcprln- 
clplo  ot  a  gate  valve, 
but  modified  for  the 
special  service  which 
tliev  are  to  render ;  for 
while  they  are  held 
closed  by  tlie  pressure 
upon  the  back  of  tbe 
valve  there  is  a  small 
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supplementary  valve  that  is  opened  by  a  slight  play  in  the 
stem  of  the  main  valve,  by  which  the  latter  is  balanced  and 
then  easily  opened  against  the  gieat  pressure  existing  in  the 
Dipes.  These  pipes  are  so  led  to  and  from  the  bank  of  valves 
tiiat  the  compressors  can  deliver  air  directly  to  the  gun  reser- 
voirs, thus  pumping  into  the  guns  as  it  is  called,  01  send  to 
the  storage  reservoirs  at  the  will  of  the  attendant.  It  is  the 
duty  of  this  man  to  see  that  a  pressure  of  1,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch  is  maintained  in  the  guns. 

The  storage  reservoirs  have  a  capacity  of  450  cub.  fc,  and 
consist  of  a  nest  of  18  wrought-iron  cylinders  each  25  ft.  long, 
16  in.  in  diameter,  and  with  shells  \i  m.  thick.  The  heads  are 
welded  in  so  that  there  are  no  n^^etted  joints  about  them. 
These  reservoirs  are  arranged  by  means  of  their  pipe  connec- 


cup  packing.  These  cup  packings  are  held  out  by  an  oil  press- 
ure from  behind  that  is  developed  by  admitting  air  under 
pressure  into  a  cylinder  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  carriage. 
This  cylinder  carries  a  piston  that  forces  a  plunger  down  into 
an  oil  chamber,  thus  materlall}'^  increasing  the  hydrostatic 
ptessure  of  the  latter  and  serving  to  hold  the  leather  packing 
tight.  Enough  oil  oozes  through  the  leather  of  this  packing 
to  lubricate  me  working  portions  of  the  gun  and  preserve  it 
from  rust. 

The  gun  is  mounted  on  a  caniage  with  a  center  pintle  that 
allows  it  to  traverse  through  a  complete  circle.  The  elevation 
obtainable  is  35°.  The  specifications  required  that  it  should 
be  trained  and  elevated  by  pneumatic  or  hydraulic,  or.  alterna- 
tively, by  electric  power  diiectly  under  the  control  of  the  gun- 

ner,  as  well  as  to  admit  of  the  same 
movements  by  hand  power.  The  com- 
pany elected  to  use  an  electric  motor, 
and  accordingly  one  that  is  rated  at 
17i  H.P.,  is  installed  in  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  carriage.  It  is  entirelv  in- 
closed and  thoroughly  protectea  in 
every  way.  This  motor  (not  ^own) 
stands  with  its  armature  shaft  in  line 
with  the  center  of  the  carriage  arm, 
but  in  order  to  utilize  the  space  to  the 
best  advantage  it  is  geared  to  a  shaft 
running  close  to  the  outside  plating. 
A  lever  on  the  side  of  the  carriage  with 
a  locomotive  latch  and  having  a  ver- 
tical motion  is  within  reach  of  the  gun- 


tions  to  the  bank  of  valves  already  alluded  to, 
that  they  may  be  divided  into  three  groups. 
For  service  work  this  would  not  be  required  ; 
but  where  experimental  shots  are  being  fired, 
one  group  of  six  may  be  drawn  from  until  its 
pressure  falls  below  1,000  lbs.  Then,  as  a  dis- 
charge lowers  the  pressure  in  the  firing  reser- 
voir, it  can  be  raised  by  the  partially  exhausted 
set  and  brought  up  to  a  full  pressure  by  draw- 
ing from  another.  This  system  is  only  used 
where  it  is  desired  to  economize  air. 
-  The  firing  reservoirs  are  shown  in  section  in 
our  engravmg,  and  consist  of  nests  of  eight 
wrought-iron  cvlinders  }J  in.  thick  arranged 
in  two  banks  in  a  subterranean  passage  as 
shown.  The  inclined  pipes  that  rise  to  the 
tees  below  the  guns  are  of  charcoal  cast  iron. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  use  steel  castings  f  >r 
this  and  other  portions  of  the  work  about  the 
guns  that  was  subjected  to  these  high  piess- 
ures,  but  the  best  metal  that  could  be  obtained 
was  so  porous,  and  either  burst  under  pressure 
or  allowed  such  a  leakage  of  air,  that  it  was 
abandoned,  and  cast  iron  used  in  its  stead. 
The  construction  and  arrangement  of  these 
firing  reservoirs  is  so  clearly  shown  on  the 
drawing  that  a  further  description  is  unneces- 
sary. 

We  have  now  reached  the  gun,  about  which  the  principal  in- 
terest centers.  As  it  stands  it  is  the  result  of  the  work  of  Cap- 
tain J.  J.  Rapieff,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  company,  who  has  so 
remodeled  the  original  pneumatic  gun  that  there  is  really  noth- 
ing left  beyond  the  bare  fundamental  principle  ;  so  that  the 
ingenious  valves  and  mechanism  belonging  to  the  gun  and  the 
cartridge  are  monuments  of  his  skill. 

The  15in.  gun  has  a  total  length  of  40  calibers,  or  50  ft 
from  face  of  muzzle  to  the  back  of  the  breech  block.  The 
trunnions  are  35  ft.  from  the  muzzle.  The  dimensions  given 
on  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  gnn  show  the  various  thick- 
nesses of  metal  that  are  employed.  The  forward  end  of  the 
gun  is  supported  by  ribs  cast  on  the  barrel,  and  the  whole  is 
held  together  by  bolts  as  shown.  Air  is  admitted  to  the  gun 
jfrom  the  tiring  reservoirs  through  a  vertical  connection,  whence 
it  passes  to  the  trunnions,  entering  the  annular  space  about  the 
breech,  which  is  always  subjected  to  the  pressure  existing  in. 
the  firing  reservoirs  with  which  it  is  connected.  The  joints  of 
the  trunnion  and  vertical  connections  are  packed  with  leather 
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ner,  serves  to  connect  the  shaft  from  the  motor  with  the  ele- 
vating or  training  shafts,  only  one  being  in  gear  at  once.  A 
hand  wheel  on  a  vertical  shaft  located  just  in  front  of  the  rail- 
ing about  the  gunner's  platfor'n  serves  to  throw  the  driving 
mechanism  for  elevating  and  training  into  and  out  of  gear. 
This  is  operated  by  the  gunner,  who  has  his  eye  at  the  tele- 
scDpe,  whose  cross  wires  are  to  catch  the  target.  The  method 
of  working  is  for  the  gunner  to  give  the  gun  the  proper  eleva- 
tion and  then,  throwing  in  the  training  gear,  he  brings  the 
crosswires  of  his  telescope  on  the  target  and  fires.  The  con- 
nection between  the  shafts  and  the  gun  is  by  means  of  a  worm , 
working  in  a  sc};inent,  as  shown  in  the  enlarged  section  of 
gun  and  carriage.  The  recoil  is  rigid,  and  is  taken  up  by  the 
base  plate.  The  carriage  is  carried  by  rollers  running  on  a 
circular  track  and  provided  with  roller  bearings,  which  has 
greatly  lessened  the  resistances  where  the  work  is  done  by 
hand.  In  order  to  take  violent  strains  od  the  rollers  the  shoes 
are  fitted  to  the  carriage,  which  have  a  bare  clearance  from  the 
inside  of  the  circular  track. 
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Tliaa  tar  wc  liaTe  been  dealiog  with  compBratively  almple 
problcina  to  mecluDics,  but  when  the  work  of  deelgninf;  tbe 
Bring  mechanlBm  was  approached  tbe  difflcuttlea  to  bo  aur- 
moUDted  were  ^ery  great.  How  well  thia  has  been  done  we 
leave  out  readers  to  Judge.  Some  of  the  conditions  to  be  f  ul- 
QUed  were  that  there  should  be  no  poasibility  of  a  dUcUarge 
when  the  breech  was  open  ;  that  the  proper  quantltv  of  alt 
should  be  admitted  to  secure  the  desired  muKile  velocity,  and 
that  this  quantity  should  be  capable  of  belne  varied  at  will. 
In  tbe  engraving,  which  shows  a  section  ul  the  valves,  tbe 
whole  combination  is  grouped  together  to  save  space  on  the 
dntwing,  while  in  reality  the  rarts  are  separated  on  the  gun. 
Parts  70-73  are  kl  the  trwoniou  by  the  gunner's  platform  ; 
parts  36-68  are  at  tbe  top  and  side  of  tlie  gun  Just  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  breecb  to  the  annular  space,  as  shown  on  tbe  side 
elevation,  while  ihe  remainder  is  in  the  breech  itself. 

Compressed  air  at  1,000  lbs.  pressure  having  been  obtained 
tn  the  firing  reservoirs,  the  cartridge  having  been  put  in  the 
gun  and  the  breech  closed  and  entirely  locked,  the  firing  lever 
may  be  pulled  and  the  dynamite  sent  on  its  errand  'of  destruc- 
tion. It  may  be  remarked  Just  here  that  the  personal  equation 
is  no  factor  In  tbe  operation  of  the  valve,  and  it  is  of  no  mo- 
ment whether  the  firing  lever  is  pulled  slowly  or  quickly. 
This  lever  is  shown  on  the  side  elevation  extending  down  from 
the  center  of  the  trunnion.  When  the  gun  and  firing  reser- 
voir* are  under  air  pressures  the  compressed  air  has  access  to 
the  chamber  71.  holding  the  valve  on  the  Bring  stem  againat 
its  seat.  Pulling  the  lever  unseats  this  valve  and  allows  Ihe 
compressed  air  to  rush  past  it  and  into  the  pipe  69.  This  air 
enters  the  chamber  16a  and  forces  the  stem  and  piston  counect- 
ed  to  the  lever  60  to  the  left  It  Is  here  that  the  interlocking 
apparatus  works.  Attached  to  the  lover  60  at  the  point  64  is  a 
rod  running  back  to  a  latch  on  the  breech.  So  long  as  the 
breech  Is  tightly  locked  this  latoh  is  free,  and  the  rod  leading 
to  64  can  be  moved  ahead.  But  as  soon  as  the  breech -locking 
mechanism  is  started  this  lalch  is  caught,  holding  the  lever  to 
64,  which  in  turn  prevents  tbe  lever  60  from  moving,  and  thus 
stops  all  further  action  of  the  valve.  But  if,  as  we  have  sup- 
posed, the  breech  is  closed  and  locked,  tbe  lever  60  is  thrown 
ahead  and  Uie  tappet  61,  which  Is  pivoted  just  below  the  cen- 
ter of  the  lerer  fulcrum,  la  thrown  back  and  strikes  the  stem 
of  the  valve  47,  pushing  it  to  tlie  right.  As  this  la  done  (he 
apace  53,  passage  52  and  ring  44  are  put  in  communication 
with  the  air  and  e;thausled.  At  the  same  time  the  ring  49  is 
filled,  air  enters  the  interior  through  the  duct  46,  and  the  press- 
ure in  43  acting  on  the  larger  area  of  the  differential  piston  48, 
causes  it  to  jump  away  from  61  to  the  right  and  thus  compii^te 
the  exhaustion  of  the  space  53.  The  annular  space  2  about  the 
breech  being  filled  with  compressed  air,  tbe  latter  has  access 
to  the  back  of  the  differential  piston  ^i,  and  as  the  apace  TiSt  is 
exhausted  this  piaton  32  moves  to  the  left,  passing  beyond  the 
port  27  and  opening  it  to  tbe  atmosphere  through  the  escape 
88.  As  up  to  this  lime  the  passage  11  baa  lieen  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  sir  pressure  in  the  annular  space  by  way 
of  ports  37,  28  and  39,  the  full  pressure  has  been  eierted  on  the 
surtuces  17  and  13of  the  main  valve  10  hold  it  against  Ihe  pack- 
ing 6  and  close  tbe  ports  7.  But  when  tlie  air  in  II  is  exhaust- 
ed the  pressure  In  2  acting  ag^nst  the  shoulder  9  of  tbe  main 
valve,  throwing  it  to  the  left  and  admitting  air  Into  the  gun. 
However,  as  the  valve  33  moves  to  the  left,  it  strikes  the  Bt«m 
59  ot  the  valve  47,  driving  the  latter  borne  to  its  seat  and  thus 
stopping  the  oscnpe  ot  air  from  53.  which  immediately  begins 
to  nil  again  through  Ihe  pipe  66  by  way  of  the  opening  30  into 
tbe  annular  space,  Hie  chamber  55  and  the  passage  54.  As  soon 
aa  the  pressure  in  53  lias  risen  suflicienily  to  overcome  the 
preaaure  in  30  exerted  on  llic  back  of  the  dlHerentiai  piston  32, 
Hie  tatter  moves  l>BCk  to  the  right,  cutting  off  tlie  escape  from 
II,  and  r&*8tabli8hing  communication  between  it  and  the 
space  3.  Then  the  pressure  in  8  being  again  exerted  on  tbe 
autfacesl?  and  13,  overcomes  that  on  the  shoulder  8  and  closes 
the  main  valve.  This  may  seetn  a  long  and  tedious  process, 
but  in  point  of  fact  the  actual  lime  required  la  less  than  that 
demanded  by  the  uaual  primer  to  ignite  a  powdv  charge.  Tbe 
time  <lurlng  which  tlie  main  valve  remaina  oi>eu  is  regulated  at 
55,  where  the  flow  of  air  from  tlie  pt])e  56  to  Ibe  imssage  54  is 
controlled.  So  aa  tbe  time  required  for  the  pressure  in  the 
space  58  to  rise  high  enough  to  move  the  valve  33  back  to  its 
normal  position  is  varieti,  the  o|>enioK  of  the  main  valve  is  cor- 
resimndingiy  lengthened  or  shortened. 

' ,  In  order  to  facilitate  tlic  loading,  the  cartridge  la  placed  in  a 
cradle  that  is  carried  to  the  loading  carriage.  This  cradle  con- 
sisls  of  a  trough  sliai)eii  to  fit  the  cartridge  and  is  carried  on 
four  wheels  that  run  on  Hie  track  of  Hie  loading  carriage. 
Back  of  the  trough  there  la  a  small  trolley  witli  a  stem,  F,  ex 
tending  forward  from  it  that  bears  against  the  base  of  tbe  tail 
tube.  A  wire  ro|X!  is  loo|ied  over  the  horizontal  wheels  at  the 
back  of  Ihle  little  trolley,  and  as  it  is  tigblencd  by  winding  on 


tbe  drums  shown,  tbe  cartridge  trough  moves  forward  until 
the  clip  C  rides  over  by  depressing  the  dog  J)  and  engages 
with  it.  Then  the  prolongation  of  the  trough  A  bas  entered 
the  breech  and  Is  stopped.  As  the  winding  is  continued  tbe 
cartridge  is  pushed  into  tjie  gun  until  the  little  trolley  comes 
up  against  the  stop  B,  when  the  cartridge  is  home.  The 
trough  and  its  carriage  is  then  slacked  back,  the  breech  closed, 
and  the  gun  is  ready  for  tiring. 

Tbe  gun  with  its  firing  valves  bavins  been  designed,  the 
cartridge  with  its  fuse  offered  a  problem  for  solution  that  was 
by  no  means  easy,  but  one  which  Captain  Rapleff  has  disposed 
of.  Our  engraving  shows  an  elevation  and  section  of  tbe  car- 
tridge. The  fuse  Is  at  the  front  end,  the  details  of  which  the 
company  are  not  quite  prepared  to  make  public.  Back  of  the 
fuse  is  the  chamber  for  the  charge  of  dynamite,  containing  a 
diaphragm  for  steadying  tbe  load,  and  this  la  followed  by  tlie 
tall  piece  carrying  wing  that  gives  the  proper  rotation  to  the 

Srojectlle.  Ilock  of  the  winga  a  gas  check  is  placed.  Tliis 
rops  off  when  the  projeclile  is  clear  of  the  muzzle.  The 
front  end  of  the  cartridge  Is  so  thin  as  to  break  on  impact  with 
a  solid,  while  tbe  Interior  arrangements  are  such  as  to  secure 
an  absolute  explosion  should  the  proteciiie  plunge  into  tbe 
water  or  strike  a  glancing  blow.  The  tuae  is  so  designed  that 
Its  action  is  certain  under  all  conditions  ;  It  Is  absolutely  safe 


blow,  and  detonates  the  charge  at  tbe  end  of  a  given  Interval 
of  time  aftor  entering  the  water.  The  fuse  is  12  In.  long,  3^ 
in.indiameter,  and  weighs  30  lbs.  To  the  end  of  it  is  attached 
a  brass  case  containing  a  priming  charge  of  2^  lbs.  of  dry  gun 
cotton.  A  few  grains  of  fulminate  of  mercury  are  used  (0  de- 
tonate the  dry  gun  cotton. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  aince  the  Port  Royal  testa  of 
the  guns  on  the  Vemeim  it  has  been  learned  Ihat  fulminate  of 
mercury.  In  order  to  detonate  dry  gun  cotton,  must  be  pure  : 
that  chlorate  of  potash  will  prevent  the  work  from  being 
done  :  and  as  this  impurity  existed  in  the  fuaea  used  at  Port 
Royal,  the  results  were  not  what  they  would  be  were  the  ex- 
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poriments  to  be  repeated  with  the  present  knowledge  on  the 
specificalions  for   these  15-in.  ^uns  require  that  they 


subject. 

The  specificalions  for   these  15-in.  gUL_     .,      . 
shall  have  a  range  of  3,000  yds.  with  a  shell  containing  500  Ibs^ 


of  explosive  ;  3,'5.W  yds,  with  2O0  lbs.  ;  4.500  yds.  with  100 
lbs,,  and  5,500  yds.  with  50  lbs.  These  different  charges  are. 
however,  not  all  put  in  15-in,  shells,  but  in  shells  ot  varying 
diameters;  for,  by  a  syatem  of  riders  invented  by  Captain 
Itapieff,  an  8  in,  sliell  can  be  Qred  from  a  15-1ti.  gun.  These 
are  clearly  shown  In  our  plio to- engraving.  The  binding  wire 
is  taken  off  when  the  shell  is  put  in  Hie  gun,  and  the  pieces 
drop  off  after  Ihe  projectile  is  clear  of  the  muzzle,  and  when 
these  and  the  gas  check  shown  at  the  back  are  gone  the  shell  la 
clear  for  flight  and  destruction. 

The  time  required  for  loading  and  firing  a  500-lb.  shell  la 
limited  by  contract  to  3  minutes,  and  10  rounds  must  be  6icd 
in  40  minutes.  For  tbe  300-lb.  shell  the  time  is  3  mioules, 
with  10  rounds  In  37  minutee,  and  for  smaller  shells  Ihe  lime 
limit  is  1)  minutes  witli  10  roundfl  in  20  minutes.  The  Hmc  of 
mamxuvring  from  extreme  depression  to  extreme  clevalion,  or 
the  reverse,  must  not  exceed  15  seconds,  and  the  time  of  com- 
plete traversing  2  minutes. 

The  guns  are  now  located  on  Ihe  site  of  the  permanent  bat- 
tery on  tlie  sliore  Just  Inside  Sandy  Hook.  They  have  com - 
fleto  command  of  the  whole  southern  apiironch  to  New  York 
larbor  ;  the  ranee  of  their  fire  extending  from  beyond  the  bar, 
through  the  Gciiney  Channel,  over  the  Hwash  Chaonel  to  a 
point  beyond  the  Itomer  Shoals  beacon,  while  Ihc  Main  Ship 
Cliannel  is  direcHy  off  Ihe  battery  with  the  farther  side  not 
more  tlian  1,500  yards  from  the  guns. 
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THE  ECONOMICAL  EFFICIENCY  OF  LOCOMO- 
TIVES AS  COMPARED  WITH  STATIONARY 
AND  MARINE  ENGINES. 


In  a  recent  paper  in  the  Bevue  OiniraU  des  Gh»mins  de  Fsr, 
M.  Desdouits,  engineer  in  charge  of  locomotives  and  rolling 
stock  on  the  State  Railway  of  France,  enters  into  a  very  com- 
plete and  analytical  discussion  of  the  relative  economical  effi- 
ciency existing  between  locomotives  and  stationary  and  marine 
engines.  He  defines  the  coefficient  of  economy  of  any  ma- 
chine as  being  the  ratio  between  the  work  received  and  the 
output.  The  output  of  a  steam-engine  can  be  measured  by 
water  or  by  fuel.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  it  is  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  which  ought  to  serve  as  the  final  measure- 
ment of  the  economical  work  of  a  motor  ;  but  it  is  the  con- 
sumption of  water  that  is  taken  as  a  basis  in  order  to  do  away 
with  the  influences  exerted  by  differing  types  of  boiler  con- 
struction. 

The  work  done  is  the  effective  work— that  is  to  say,  that 
which  is  transmitted  accordhig  to  the  type  of  machine  to  the 
shaft  or  driving-axle.  It  is  this  work  which,  in  the  case  of 
locomotives,  we  have  teen  in  the  habit  of  designating  under 
the  name  of  work  at  the  tire  or  tractive  forces. 

In  default  of  the  knowledge  of  the  effective  work,  the  eco- 
nomical coefficient  Is  deterindned  for  marine  engines  and  for 
certain  stationary  engines  by  measuring  the  effort  exerted 
upon  the  pistons,  which  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  indica- 
tor, and  which  is  therefore  called  the  hidicated  work. 

But  the  nieasurement  of  the  indicated  work  will  not  of  itself 
suffice  for  the  determination  of  the  coefficient  of  economy.  It 
must  be  supplemented  bv  a  measurement  of  the  passive  resist- 
ance. The  values  thus  found  for  the  influence  of  passive  re- 
sistance vary  between  10  and  16  per  cent,  of  the  effective  work 
in  case  of  non-condensing  engines  ;  they  remain  as  high  as  20 
per  cent,  for  condensing  engmes. 

In  a  series  of  very  careful  tests,  which  were  made  in  1882, 
M.  0.  Mari6  undertook  to  determine  the  economical  efficiency 
of  an  engine  with  high  tractive  power.  The  profile  chosen 
was  a  heavy  grade.  Tliis  circumstance  permitted  the  exact 
determination  of  the  effective  work,  by  far  the  most  important 
portion  of  which  consisted  in  overcoming  the  gravity  ;  conse- 

auently  the  uncertainty  which  exists  regarding  the  value  of 
le  rolling  coefficient  in  the  total  valuation  was  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  results  of  these  tests  ought  to  be  considered 
as  being  very  exact.  The  consumption  of  water  was  found 
to  be  28i  lbs.  per  effective  H.P.  The  proportion  of  water 
entrained  was  valued  at  9  per  cent.  The  corresponding 
weight  of  dry  steam  was  25^  lbs.  The  report  of  the  tests  did 
not  ffive  the  average  point  of  introduction  of  the  steam ;  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  of  the  load  and  the  profile,  it  may  be 
taken  at  about  80  per  cent. 

In  the  recent  experiments  on  the  State  Railway,  the  engines 
experimented  with  were  of  the  type  known  as  the  two-axle 
coupled  locomotive.  The  principal  dimensions  and  the  con- 
struction and  operation  are  as  follows : 

Diameter  of  driylng-wheel« S'     69^' 

**  cylinders      V     6^' 

Stroke  of  pistons y     !.«• 

Vol ame  swept  through  by  piston SV^CQb.  ft. 

CIcaraDce  speee 2        ** 

Siaeof  ports »•  X  1' 8' 

«^«""°  op«.i„.  Of  Vive.. . .  ^  f.-ii^i'*  2lSfir^-  \i 

Oatalde  lap  of  Talves 1.2' 

Inside     *»    "     "     12' 

"OU-I--"" ] '"pi"^?!!"^ 

The  first  series  of  experiments  was  made  on  five  engines 
which  hauled  the  express  trains  between  Paris  and  Gharires. 
AH  the  tests  were  made  on  an  express  train  between  Versailles 
and  Chartres,  a  run  of  44  miles.  The  composition  of  the  trains 
and  the  conditions  of  running  were  almost  identical. 

An  examination  of  the  results  obtained  shows  at  first  glance 
a  very  great  similarity,  one  might  almost  say  an  identity  of 
economical  results  furnished  by  engines  of  the  same  construc- 
tion working  under  the  same  conditions  of  service.  It  Is 
readily  understood,  of  course,  that  engines  of  the  same  con- 
struction and  running  at  the  same  speed  with  the  same  cut-off 
ought  to  perform  the  same  amount  of  useful  work  for  a  pound 
of  steam  consumed,  at  least  when  there  was  none  among  them 
where  there  was  a  loss  of  motor  energy  such  as  results  from 
defective  throttle- valves,  valves  or  pistons,  or  from  the  devel- 
opment of  aboormal  passive  resistances,  such  as  insufficient 
lubrication,  binding  of  the  moving  parts  or  trucks,  pound- 
ing, etc. 

Just  here  we  may  cite  a  comparative  test  which  was  made 
with  two  engines  hauling  a  verv  fast  train  of  light  weight. 
One  of  the  two  machines  was  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of 
the  driver,  who  in  the  easy  parts  of  the  line  ran  with  a  very 


short  cut-off,  or  throttled  the  steam  at  the  throttle-valve.  For 
the  second  the  point  of  admission  was  determined  in  advance 
as  high  as  25  per  cent.  When  this  admission  was  found  too 
great  for  the  average  traction,  the  throttle- valve  was  gradually 
closed.  The  comparison  of  the  two  results  shows  that  the 
engine  where  the  cut-off  was  systematically  maintained  at  a 
somewhat  relatively  high  point  gave  practically  the  same  re- 
sults and  perhaps  superior  to  those  on  express  trains  with  the 
same  point  of  cut-oft.  The  second  engine,  on  which  the  cut- 
off was  varied  according  to  the  profile  of  the  line,  showed  a 
considerable  loss  of  efficiency. 

The  table  accompanying  the  report  of  this  test  shows  that 
the  consumption  of  water  per  effective  H.P.  was  29  lbs.  where 
the  engineer  ran  at  discretion,  and  25.8  lbs.  where  the  mini- 
mum point  of  cut-off  was  fixed  at  26  per  cent,  of  the  stroke. 

It  is  clear  that  to  proceed  in  a  really  methodical  manner, 
and  to  obtain  an  exact  comparison  between  the  efficiency  of 
locomotives  and  those  of  stationary  or  marine  engines,  the 
corresponding  efficiency  must  be  considered  with  reference 
to  a  predetermined  speed  rather  than  to  the  most  favorable 
speed.  For  stationary  and  marine  engines  which  are  called 
upon  to  work  regularly  under  conditions  of  speed  and  admis- 
sion which  are  almost  invariable,  it  can  be  admitted  that  the 
epeed  determined  upon  by  the  builder  and  adopted  in  practice 
corresponds  practicallv  to  that  of  maximum  economy  ;  for  a 
locomotive,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
from  an  average  of  special  experiments  the  speed  where  the 
amount  of  work  done  is  at  a  maximum.  We  will  not  insist 
upon  this  question,  but  will  limit  ourselves  to  recalling  that 
this  speed  generally  corresponds  to  an  admission  which  varies 
veiy  slightly  from  25  per  cent. 

In  regara  to  the  value  of  inside  lap  in  detennining  the 
efficiency  of  a  locomotive,  experiments  were  made  upon  an 
engine  which  were  in  every  way  similar  to  those  which 
we  have  under  consideration,  in  which  the  inside  lap  was  re- 
duced from  .  10  in.  to  .02  in.  The  results  of  the  tests  m^de 
showed  that  the  engine  which  had  been  thus  modified  was 
greatly  improved,  and  since  the  modification  was  made  the 
enffine  has  constantly  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  for  economi- 
cal efficiency. 

Aeeommodalion  and  Freight  Bnginee,— There  is  no  real  dif- 
ference between  engines  hauling  accommodation  or  mixed 
trains  and  freight  trains,  as  far  as  the  method  of  working 
steam  is  concerned,  from  those  of  passenger  engines.  The  re- 
duction in  the  diameter  of  the  wheels  is  practically  compen- 
sated for  by  lessening  the  running  speed,  so  that  the  rapidity 
of  the  movement  of  the  piston  and  valve,  which  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  effective  distribution,  remains  almost  the  same. 
The  injQuence  of  passive  resistance  is  not  a  priori  greater,  for 
the  increase  of  its  absolute  value  corresponds  almost  exactly 
to  that  of  the  work  done  upon  the  pistons.  Finally,  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  absolute  amount  of  work  done 
by  these  engines  is  the  same  as  in  passenger  engines. 

From  the  standpoint  of  conditions  of  service,  the  .engines 
which  haul  a  freight  train  feel  the  influence  of  variations  of 
load  and  the  profile  more  than  a  pa»«nger  engine.  It  is  com- 
pelled on  heavy  grades  to  run  with  a  lonff  cut-off,  but  on 
slight  down  grades  and  even  on  levels  it  only  utilizes  a  small 
amount  of  its  total  power.  We  note,  especially  at  high  speeds, 
that  rnnning  with  a  short  cutoff  is  a  favorable  condition  for 
economical  work ;  for  these  reasons  the  freight  engines  will 
generally  give  poorer  results  in  service  than  passenger  engines. 
Experience  diows  that  the  consumption  rarely  lalls  below 
26i  lbs.  per  effective  H.P.,  and  sometimes  rises  to  as  high  as 
28.7  or  30  9  lbs.  These  figures  have  a  purely  relative  charac- 
ter ;  hence  it  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  reproduce  the  re- 
sults of  particular  experiments,  which  are  only  interesting 
when  they  approach  the  conditions  imposed  in  running. 

The  Um  of  PSion-tw/«M.— The  use  of  piston- valves,  inde- 
pendently of  other  advantages  which  are  less  clearly  demon- 
strated, secures  a  reduction  in  passive  resistances  which 
amounts  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  strain.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  accomplishment,  with  this  system  of  valves,  of 
those  conditions  of  distribution  of  steam  which  are  recognized 
as  most  advantageous  in  themselves.  It  seems,  then,  that  it 
is  possible  to  show  in  an  engine  with  piston- valves  a  marked 
increase  in  absolute  economy  over  engines  with  flat  valves.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  this  superiority  has  not  yet  been  clearly 
shown,  at  least  in  high-speed  engines.  This  is  principally 
due  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  diagrams  of  engines  with  piston- 
valves,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  gain  the  advantage  of  the 
small  clearance  spaces,  which  results,  at  least  at  high  speeds, 
in  an  exaggeration  in  the  compression  lines.  When  these 
same  engines  run  at  an  exceptionally  low  speed,  very  favorable 
results  can  be  obtained. 

Chneumption  of  Dry  Steam  per  H.P,  per  Hour.'-ln  all  the 
experiments  which  we  have  Just  cited,  the  consumption  is 
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ffiven  in  the  gross  weight  of  water  which  passes  from  the 
boiler  to  the  cylinders,  which  consequently  includes  all  that 
water  which  was  entrained  in  a  liquid  state.  No  direct  ex* 
periments  have  as  yet  been  made  in  order  to  determine  the  cor- 
rect proportions ;  all  the  tests  -which  have  been  made 
agree  in  indicating  to  us  that  it  is  very  slight,  and  probably 
differs  but  little  from  5  per  cent. —a  proportion  which  is  lower 
than  that  usuidly  attributed  to  eitner  stationary  engines  or 
marine  engines.  The  results  generally  obtained  in  the  ex- 
periments of  the  State  Railways,  and  which  are  confirmed  by 
the  old  drivers  on  the  Eastern  Railway  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Lyons  Railway,  may  be  given  in  resumiy  as  follows :  The 
locomotive  in  its  usual  form,  with  the  simple  Talve  distribu- 
tion, can  drop  the  consumption  of  water  per  effective  fl.P. 
per  hour  to  less  ttkan  24i  lbs.  Under  average  conditions  of 
service  with  a  passenger  engine  the  consumption  ranges  from 
25i  to  26i  lbs.  of  water,  or  from  24^  to  25^  ibs.  of  dry  steam. 
The  consumption  is  markedly  increased  when  running  with  a 
light  load  on  a  favorable  line  in  which  an  exaggerated  amount 
of  expansion  is  used.  The  economical  results  furnished  by  a 
locomotive  are  in  their  totality  notably  superior  to  the  most 
favorable  results  which  have  been  made  either  on  stationary 
engines  or  marine  engines  provided  with  the  same  system  of 
steam  distribution.    The  reason  for  this  superiority  is  due  to  : 

1.  The  use  of  relatively  higher  steam  pressures. 

2.  The  rotative  speed  being  ^reat  enough  to  reduce  the  effect 
of  cooling  of  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  to  an  insignificant 
amount,  and  yet  slow  enough  so  as  to  cause  no  trouole  with 
the  conditions  imposed  by  the  flow  of  steam. 

8.  The  use  of  the  link,  which  is  not  only  a  very  convenient 
method  of  operating  the  valve,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  an 
excellent  apparatus  for  variable  cut-off  for  all  points  of  cut-off 
above  20  or  25  per  cent. 

The  conditions  by  which  a  maximum  economy  of  consump- 
tion is  obtained  are : 

1.  A  pressure  which  stands  in  the  neighborhood  of  142  lbs. 
per  square  inch. 

2.  Cylinders  of  moderate  dimensions,  permitting  the  service 
running  to  be  carried  on  with  a  sufficiently  high  point  of  cut- 
off, with  20  per  cent,  as  the  minimum. 

3.  Clearance  spaces  of  suitable  magnitude,  ranging  from 
6  to  8  per  cent,  at  each  end  of  cylinder. 

4.  A  free  exhaust  obtained  bv  doing  away  with  inside  lap 
of  the  valves  or  even  by  the  adoption  of  a  certain  amount  of 
negative  lap. 

Stationary  Engines.—Th.Q  application  of  the  compound  prin- 
ciple to  stationary  engines  is  almost  as  old  as  the  sU^m-engine 
itself. 

Neglecting  the  early  work  of  Hornblo wer  and  of  Watt,  we  find 
in  the  early  years  of  this  century  a  two-cylinder  engine  built 
by  Arthur  woolf,  who  built  in  a  very  complete  way  an  engine 
showingthe  principles  and  advantages  of  the  compound  system. 

The  Wool  I  system,  applied  to  orginal  steam-engines  which 
ran  slowly  but  regularly,  and  which  is  adapted  to  a  compara- 
tively low  pressure,  has  continued  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  century  to  be  received  with  marked  favor  in  certain  in- 
dustrial centers  without  having  really  supplanted  the  single 
cylinder  engine.  It  seems  to  have  Qnown  from  its  very  first 
application,  and  in  spite  of  the  low  boiler  pressure  used,  a 
marked  economy  of  consumption. 

While  the  single-cylinder  engine  consumed  56  to  66  lbs., 
the  consumption  of  a  Woolf  engine  would  scarcely  be  more 
than  40  to  48  lbs.  As  the  average  steam  presfsure  raised,  and 
under  the  impulse  due  to  ramodelling  of  the  marine  engine, 
the  economical  efficiency  of  the  Woolf  engine  as  it  is  more 
carefully  studied  and  regulated  has  proven  an  important  im- 
provement. 

In  some  tests  made  at  Mulbouse,  in  X876  and  1878,  with  these 
engines,  the  entrained  water  being  estimated  at  5  per  cent., 
the  steam  pressure  was  70  Ibs.  per  square  inch.  Taking  the 
total  of  the  results  obtained,  we  and  them  to  average  22.88  lbs. 
of  dry  steam  per  H  P.  per  hour  for  two  vertical  engines,  and 
22.26  lbs.  for  one  horizontal  engine. 

In  tabulating  these  results  and  drawing  a  curve  we  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  a  minimum  of  consumption  which  corre- 
sponds very  nearly  to  a  cut-off  of  one-twelfth  if  we  consider 
the  indicated  work,  and  one-tenth  if  we  use  the  effective  work 
as  the  basis  of  comparison. 

Marine  Engines.—li  is  generally  estimated  that  a  saving  of 
from  40  to  50  per  cent,  has  been  realized  by  the  introduction 
of  the  compound  system  into  the  marine  engines.  But  this 
should  not  be  considered  as  entirely  due  to  the  apolication  of 
double-expansion,  for  the  increase  of  boiler  pressure,  rendered 
possible  by  the  use  of  surface  condensers,  is  a  fact  which 
ought  of  itself  and  outside  of  any  special  system  of  distribu- 
tion effect  an  important  improvement  in  efficiency.  At  the 
same  time  important  improvements  have  been  made  in  tlje 


mechanical  arrangements  of  the  apparatus :  reduction  of  the 
volumes  of  the  cylinders,  better  protection  against  cooling, 
the  more  general  use  of  the  direct  system  of  connection  and 
steeple  construction,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute  and  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  the  link  as  a 
cut-off  apparatus.  All  these  modifications,  which  we  may  ob* 
serve  in  passing  have  brought  the  marine  engine  to  a  point 
of  close  similarity  to  the  locomotive,  had  their  part  in  increas- 
ing the  coefficient  of  efficiency.  In  reality,  the  economical  re- 
sults of  to-day  have  only  been  obtained  step  by  step,  and  not 
by  Uie  adoption  of  the  compound  system  in  itself. 

Tests  were  made  on  the  following  vessels  :  Duquetne,  8,000 
indicated  H.P.,  the  group  of  three  Woolf  engines ;  (Hgnle^ 
compound  two-cylinder  engines,  steeple ;  Voctigeur,  three* 
cylinder  compound,  horizontal ;  Mjftho,  three-cylinder  com- 
pound, steeple,  in  which  it  was  estimated  that  the  entrained 
water  amounted  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption.  On 
the  Duquesne  the  average  consumption  of  dry  saturated  steam 
was  20.6  lbs.  of  dry  saturated  steam  per  H.P.  per  hour ;  on 
the  Cigaie  it  was  18.46  lbs.;  on  the  Vcltigeur,  18.89  lbs.,  and 
on  the  Myiho,  10.04  lbs. 

If  we  consider  the  whole  of  the  results  furnished  by  these 
tests,  we  can  say  that  the  simple  compound  marine  engine, 
working  at  a  favorable  point  of  cut-off  and  expansion,  which 
is  from  four  to  10  times  the  volume  of  steam  admitted,  will 
give  a  consumption  of  about  18.8  lbs.  of  dry  steam  per  indi- 
cated H.P.  The  whole  weight  of  feed-water  will  be  19.8  lbs. 
per  effective  H.P.,  but  there  is  evidently  no  data  in  existence 
lor  calculating  this  last  element  to  a  certainty.  If  we  accept 
the  passive  resistance  at  10  per  cent,  the  smallest  proportion 
which  has  been  given  in  the  experiments  in  stationary  engines, 
we  obtain  20.9  lbs.  of  dry  steam,  or  22  lbs.  of  water  per  effec- 
tive H.P.,  which  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  a  mini- 
mum. 

The  experiments  given  by  Mr.  Widmann  permit  us  to  de- 
termine in  an  approximate  manner  the  net  influence  of  the  cut- 
off on  the  coefficient  of  economy.  If  we  represent  the  whole  of 
the  results  graphically  by  taking,  for  example,  the  actual 
fraction  of  admission,  including  the  clearance  space  of  the 
smaller  cylinders  for  the  abscissa  and  consumption  for  the 
ordinatesv  the  grouping  of  the  points  obtained  denotes  the 
presence  of  a  minimum  of  consumption  at  about  15  per  cent 
admission.  It  may  be  further  stated  that  the  coefficient  of 
consumption  varies  slightly  when  the  actual  admission  point 
rises  to,  say,  30  per  cent.,  or  lowers  to  10  per  cent.;  likewise 
in  a  Woolf  stationary  engine  there  exists  a  somewhat  extended 
region  of  good  efficiency. 

Locomotives,— T\\e  economical  results  obtained  in  the  trans- 
formation of  marine  engines  ought  to  attract  the  attention  of 
railway  engineers.  The  adoption  of  the  compound  system 
having  had  as  its  essential  object  from  the  very  start  the  re- 
duction of  consumption  of  fuel,  most  of  the  companies  which 
have  made  the  test  have  devoted  themselves  to  showing  hj 
comparative  figures  [the  importance  of  the  results  obtained. 
Unfortunately  this  comparison  is  not  based  on  a  great  number 
of  cases,  but  upon  data  that  has  been  somewhat  imperfectly 
compiled.  Most  frequently  new  engines  have  been  compared 
with  other  engines  already  in  service  which  might  differ  from 
the  t^pe  submitted  to  the  test,  not  only  in  the  system  of  steam 
distribution  employed,  but  in  power,  steam  pressure  and  gen- 
eral condition  of  repair.  In  all  cases  the  results  thus  obtained 
are  simply  comparative,  and  cannot  effect  figures  which  ex- 
press in  any  absolute  manner  the  economical  value  of  the  type 
of  engine  under  consideration.  The  only^  method  which  would 
permit  an  absolute  certainty  to  be  obtained  is  one  which  con- 
sists in  showing,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  results  furnished 
by  each  type  of  engine  on  a  common  standard  that  has  been 
rigorously  defined,  and  which  is  nothing  less  than  the  effec- 
tive work  obtained  therefrom.  The  first  application  of  this 
method  was  made  on  the  Southwestern  Railway  of  Russia. 

Experiments  on  the  SouUiwestem  Railway  <tf  Russia. — The 
first  series  of  tests  were  carried  on  in  the  laboratory  where  the 
locomotives  were  arranged  so  as  to  act  as  stationary  engines. 
The  comparison  of  two  engines  was  made  :  one  a  compound, 
the  other  a  simple,  exactly  alike  in  other  respects.  The  con- 
sumption of  the  compound  engine  was  found  to  average  about 
26  4  lbs.  of  water  per  indicated  H.P.,  while  the  ordinary  en- 
gine consumed  from  28.6  to  30.8  lbs.  The  consumption  of 
both  was  high.  This  high  consumption  should  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  the  two  machines  worked  under  very  different 
conditions  from  that  in  actual  service,  which  were  clearly  un- 
favorable from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency,  as  they  involved 
a  reduced  pressure,  slow  turnfng  and  high  expansion. 

The  second  series  of  tests,  intended  to  embody  the  same 
conditions  as  in  actual  work,  was  made  in  1883  by  Mr.  Loewry 
on  trains  in  service.  The  comparison  was  again  made  with 
an  engine  of  the  ordinary  type  and  a  Mallet  machine,  the  first 
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havine  a  steam  pressure  of  142  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the 
second  160  lbs.  The  cylindeiii  of  the  latter  had  a  diameter  of 
16i  in.,  and  the  other,  23.6  in.  The  consumption  of  water  by 
the  compound  engine  averaged  22.88  lbs.  per  indicated  H.r. 
per  hour ;  the  simple  ennne  consumed  about  26.4  lbs.  The 
22.88  lbs.  per  indicated  U.P.  corresponded  to  25.8  lbs.  per 
effective  H.P. 

Still  later  the  Southwestern  Railway  of  Russia  has  made 
public  the  results  obtained  with  four-cylinder  passenger  en- 
gines working  under  a  pressure  of  200  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
The  tests  showed  a  consumption  of  19.8  lbs.  per  indicated 
H.P.,  a  figure  which  we  can  consider  to  be  equal  to  22  lbs. 
per  effective  H.P.  It  is  an  extremely  favoral>le  result,  and 
one  which  if  confirmed  should  cause  this  engine  to  be  consid- 
ered as  having  attained  a  degree  of  economical  working 
which  is  very  remarkable. 

Experiments  toith  a  Compound  Engine  on  the  Northern  Rail- 
toay  of  France,— The  Northern  Railway  of  France  has  recently 
put  into  its  express  service  a  class  of  compound  engines  with 
four  cylinders*  working  under  a  pressure  of  200  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  They  are  of  great  power,  and  the  evennen  of 
their  running  and  the  low  consumption  of  water  has  been 
particularly  remarkable.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
establish  by  actual  measurement  the  coefllcient  of  economy  of 
these  engines,  which  seem  to  embody  the  most  perfect  type 
of  compound  locomotive  that  has  yet  been  put  into  service. 

Tests  were  made  of  these  engines  by  the  chronometer  method 
and  by  the  simultaneous  use  of  the  chronometer  and  dyna- 
mometer. They  agreed  in  giving  22  lbs.  in  round  numbers  as 
the  consumption  of  feed-water  per  H.P.  per  hour.  The 
amount  of  water  entrained  was  not  measured,  but  it  was  esti- 
mated at  6  per  cent.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  consumption 
of  dry  steam  amounted  to  about  ^.9  lbs. 

We  had  already  found  in  the  Woolf  stationary  engines  that 
they  consumed  22^  Ihs*  of  dry  steam,  or  28.8  lbs.  of  water,  and 
the  simple  compound  marine  engines  (the  passive  resistance 
having  been  estimated  at  a  minimum  of  10  per  cent.),  20  9  lbs. 
of  dry  steam,  or  22  lbs.  of  water. 

We  see  that  the  Northern  type  of  compound  locomotive 
showed  results  at  least  as  economical  as  those  given  by  the 
stationary  Woolf  engines  or  the  compound  marine  engines 
working  condensing. 

The  absence  of  the  condenser  was  compensated  for  by  the 
use  of  a  higher  pressure,  a  greater  rotative  speed  and  probably 
lower  passive  resistances.  The  figures  of  the  Northern  en^ne, 
compared  with  the  results  obtained  from  the  ordinary  loco- 
motives, are  more  remarkable  in  that  the  experiments  were 
made  at  high  speed,  ranging  from  46.6  to  51.5  miles  per  hour, 
where  it  was  possible  the  point  of  maximum  efficiency  was 
passed. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  economical  results  given 
by  these  tests  should  be  attributed  to  the  particular  type  of 
engine  experimented  with,  and  not  in  any  way  to  the  general 
type  of  compound  locomotives.  The  compound  arrangement 
is  capable  of  introducing  a  ^reat  variety  of  variables  thit  may 
have  a  greater  influence  on  its  economy  than  those  existing  in 
ordinary  engines.  If  in  the  case  before  us  they  have  by  care- 
ful study  succeeded  in  regulating  these  different  elements  in 
the  best  possible  manner — that  is,  the  pressure,  the  area  of 
steam  passages,  clearance  space  and  intermediate  receiver,  point 
of  cut-off  in  the  two  cylinders,  etc.— it  is  clear  that  these  same 
elements  could  be  combined  in  another  engine  so  that  they 
would  show  less  favorable  results  ;  the  benefit  of  the  compound 
arrangement  would  then  be  lessened,  and  might  perhaps  en- 
tirely disappear. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  investigate  the  variations  to  which 
tlie  efficiency  would  be  subiected  at  different  points  of  cut-off 
and  at  different  speeds.  The  test,  however,  seemed  to  have 
established  the  fact  that  for  moderate  speeds  of  from  45  to  50 
miles  per  hour  the  efficiency  does  not  vary  very  much  from 
its  maximum  when  the  effective  expansion  varies  from  4  to  10. 

CorUse  Engines,— ^MmerouR  reports  of  experiments  concern- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  Corliss  engides  have  been  published, 
most  of  them  emanating  from  their  builders.  The  figures  are 
necessarily  somewhat  confusing,  and  some  claim  a  decree  of 
economy  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  accept  without  further 
investigation.  We  will  limit  ourselves  to  the  reproduction  of 
the  experiments  made  at  Oreusot  in  1888,  a  rhum^  of  which 
was  published  by  Mr.  Delafond.  These  tests,  by  reason  of 
the  extreme  care  which  was  taken  in  all  of  the  measurements, 
and  the  number  and  variety  of  the  tests,  can  be  considered  as 
fixing  under  the  seal  of  the  best  possible  authority  the  practi- 
cal coefficient  of  economy  of  the  Corliss  engine. 

The  engine  tested  was  rated  at  about  200  H.P.  ;  the  work 
was  measured  in  effective  and  indicated  H.P.    The  ratio  of 


the  two  kinds  of  measurements  gave  the  value  of  the  passive 
resistances.  Furthermore,  and  this  is  of  special  interest  from 
a  standpoint  of  comparison  of  marine  engines  and  locomotives, 
they  worked  successively  with  and  without  the  condenser. 

Test  toith  the  Oondeneer, — The  results  obtained  while  running 
with  the  condenser  i)ermit  the  Corliss  engine  to  be  compared 
with  compound  marine  engines  or  with  Woolf  stationary  en- 
gines. The  tests  were  made  with  pressures  ranging  from 
55  lbs.  to  about  115  lbs.  per  square  inch.  They  show  mat  the 
highest  pressure  gave  the  most  favorable  results.  With  the 
boiler  pressure  of  110  lbs.  per  square  inch  the  following  re- 
sults were  obtained  for  water  consumption  at  different  points 
of  cut  off : 


CuT-Orr. 


.066 
.067 
.126 


Indicated  H.  P. 


16.81  lbs. 
16.47  " 
17.87  " 


Effective  H.  P. 


21.48  lbs. 
20.65  *' 
21.01  *' 


.  The  uniform  speed  was  60  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
cylinder  had  a  steam  jacket.  The  results  of  these  tests  show 
that  a  very  short  cut-off  (from  6  to  7  per  cent.)  has  a  favorable 
influence  on  the  efficiency,  but  it  is  necessary  to  note  that 
where  the  distribution  is  made  by  means  of  a  catch  the  actual 
point  of  cut-off  is  always  a  little  later  than  the  apparent. 

Tests  withotU  the  Condenser. — Tests  without  the  condenser 
can  be  made  with  and  without  the  steam  jacket.  The  use  of 
the  steam  jacket  was  shown  to  have  an  advantage  at  least  in 
case  of  moderately  high  speeds.  The  steam  pressure  was 
varied  between  wide  limits  even  when  running  with  the  con- 
denser, and  the  most  favorable  results  were  attained  with  the 
highest  pressure.  Under  these  conditions  the  following  fig- 
ures for  water  consumption  have  been  obtained  for  different 
points  of  admission  : 


Cut-Off  ih  Pir  Cbnt.  of 
Strokb. 

Indicated  H.P. 

flffective  H.P. 

11 
18 
16 
20 

22  49  lbs. 
21.82  " 
22.06*' 
21.20  •» 

26.61  Ibi. 
26.85  *' 
26.04  " 
28.68  " 

*  See  AxBRiOAM  Bhgiiieibb,  p«ge  114,  March,  1898. 


The  speed  was  60  turns  per  minute. 

We  may  state  here  that,  contrary  to  the  observations  made 
when  running  with  a  condenser,  short  points  of  cut-off 
are  unfavoralne,  and  the  efficiency  increases  when  the  point 
of  admission  rises  to  20  per  cent.  The  most  favorable  point 
of  cut-off  in  all  these  series  of  tests  was  obtained  at  20  per 
cent.— 28.68  lbs.  of  water  per  effective  H.P.  per  hour,  or  22i 
lbs.  of  dry  steam.  The  diminution  in  efficiency  due  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  condenser  caused  a  drop  of  about  15  per  cent. 

Loeomotiiies.— The  application  of  the  Corliss  release  has  been 
recently  attempted  on  locomotives.  It  does  not,  however, 
seem  well  adapted  to  the  wide  range  through  which  locomo- 
tives are  called  upon  to  work  with  their  quick  variations,  to* 
gether  with  the  necessity  of  running  in  opposite  directions. 

The  State  Railway  put  a  number  of  high-speed  engines  at 
work  in  1889.  They  were  designed  by  M.  Bonnefond,  who 
by  arrangement  of  simple  mechanical  appliances  seemed  to 
have  surmounted  the  many  difficulties  which  beset  this  prob- 
lem. . 

These  engines  were  tested  on  the  run  from  Chateau-du-Loir 
to  Oourtalun,  on  a  section  where  there  was  a  steep  grade  of 
1  per  cent,  for  more  than  6  miles.  In  order  to  determine  the 
influence  of  speed  on  one  of  the  trials,  the  whole  run  was 
divided  into  two  parts— the  flrst  being  almost  perfectly  level, 
the  second  being  entirely  on  this  graae.  The  average  results 
were  almost  exactly  22  lbs.  of  water  per  H.P.  per  hour,  the 
figures  agreeing  with  those  obtained  by  the  Northern  compound 
engines. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  efficiency  rose  with  the  speed,  a  re- 
sult which  ought  not  to  surprise  us ;  the  excess  of  compres- 
sion which,  in  single-valve  engines,  manifests  itself  at  high 
speed?,  being  avoided,  thanks  tq  the  independence  of  the  ex- 
haust, so  that  a  benefit  was  derived  from  the  thermic  ad  van- 
tages  inherent  in  high  velocities. 

Resume  and  Conclusions,— The  observations  made  and  ana- 
lyzed in  this  paper  lead  us  to  a  numl)er  of  conclusions  which 
can  be  given  in  a  few  words  : 

First,  the  locomotive  engine,  considered  either  under  its 
usual  form  with  a  single  valve,  or  under  the  improved  form, 
resulting  from  the  application  of  the  compound  system,  or 
with  a  Corliss  valve,  is- susceptible  of  an  economic  efficiency 
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as  farorable  as  tlie  best  slattooary  or  mariDe  enK'nes  having 
the  same  aystem  of  steam  ilisCri button,  in  spite  of  the  advnn- 
tageB  which  the«e  latter  derive  from  the  use  of  the  condenser. 
When  making  a  comparison  with  these  same  engines  vrorking 
without  a  condenser,  the  locomotive  has  a  marked  adranlage. 
Second,  the  cODSumpIlon  of  water  In  a  locomotive  with  sin- 
gle valve  uodur  favorable  conditions  as  to  the  cut  off  and 
pressure  can  l>e  lowered  to  less  than  24.25  lbs.,  Including  e 
training,  or  to  23.19  lbs.  of  drj  steam  per  effective  H.P.  per 

The  oonsiimplIoD  of  23.15  lbs.  of  water  or  32  lbs.  of  drj 
steam  can  be  considered  aa  the  limit  corresponding  to  the 
most  perfect  condition  of  regulation.  The  use  of  the  com- 
pound system  (four-cylinder  type  of  the  North  of  France)  per- 
mits the  consumplion  of  water  to  be  lowered  lo  22  lbs.  or  to 
30.9  lbs.  ot  dry  steam  per  eSecLlve  H.P.  per  hour.  The  use  of 
the  Corliss  type  of  steam  distribution,  such  aa  the  Bonncfond 
type  on  the  State  Railway  of  France,  has  given  exactly  equiva- 
lent results — 32  lbs.  of  water,  or  20.9  lbs.  of  dry  steam  per 
effective  H.P. 

Third,  in  the  case  of  a  locomotive  with  the  ordinary  valve 
the  most  favorable  conditions  of  economical  consumpuon  are 
aa  follows  :  A  pressure  of  about  14S  lbs.  per  square  Inch  ; 
moderate -sized  cylinders  permitting  a  cut-off  at  20  per  cent, 
of  tbe  stroke  to  be  regululy  used  ;  steam  passages  opening 
freely  Into  the  admission  ports,  and  especially  mto  the  ei- 
haust ;  an  ample  clearance  space  of  from  8  to  8  per  cent,  at 
each  end  of  the  stroke  ;  a  moderately  blglt  speed  of  rotation 
without  being  excessive,  ranging  from  ISO  to  300  turns 
minute. 

Under  the  usual  cotiditloDS  of  construction  and  regulations 
of  our  locomoLivea,  the  CJnaumption  varies  from  24.^  to  : 
lbs.  when  the  running  conditions  require  a  somewhat  high 
power  to  be  devetopea  at  a  moderate  speed.  The  consump- 
tion Tis«a  to  28.75  lbs.,  and  under  ezceptlbnai  conditions  to  a 
still  higher  figure.  In  consequence  of  special  conditions  of  run- 
ning and  profile,  so  that  It  may  become  necessary  to  use  a  cut- 
off that  is  too  long  or  one  that  Is  too  short,  or  even  wire-draw 
the  steam  at  the  throttle- valve.  The  use  of  a  cut-off  that  is 
too  short,  or  an  ciaggeratian  of  the  wire-draWing  oi  tlie  steam. 
can  always  be  avoided  by  intermlttentiv  opening  and  closing 
the  throttle  valve.  Under  these  conditions  the  consumption 
of  an  engine  in  gMd  condition  will  alwavs  ha  maintained  at 
less  than  36.5  lbs.,  except  In  rare  cases  of  very  heavy  grades 
or  high  speed. 

Fourth,  the  application  of  the  compound  system  seem 
require,  as  a  conaiUon  of  really  advantageous  employmei: 
higher  pressure  of  slcam  ranging  from  170  lbs.  to  300  lbs.  per 
square  Inch  ;  it  requires  lliat  the  steam  passages  should  be 
large  and  that  the  clearnnci;  spaces  should  have  a  high  capac- 
ity. Under  these  conilitions  It  is  possible  to  carry  the  ratio  of 
expansion  higher  than  with  the  ordinary  en^ne.  The  use  of 
very  high  expausijn  docs  nut  give  Increase  of  economy,  but 
involves  a  loss  of  etHclency  le«s  than  la  the  case  of  single- 
cylinder  engines. 

In  this  sense,  then.  It  may  tie  said  that  the  compound  engine 
gives  the  locomotive  agreater  sijppleneas  for  adapting  itself  to 
variations  of  l.>ad  and  proflle.  Too  high  a  speed  causes  a  toss 
of  efficiency  loappear  through  tbe  increase  ot  compression,  just 
$3  it  does  In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  engine. 

Fifth,  steatn  distribution  with  muUfple  valves  permit  the 
pressures  of  from  170  lbs.  to  200  lbs.  per  Buuare  inch  to  be  ad- 
vantageously used.  t)ut  without  the  use  of  a  very  high  press- 
ure being  essential  to  tliclr  action.  Just  aa  In  the  compound 
system  they  permit  a  marked  increase  in  the  ratio  of  expansion 
to  be  used  without  resulting  in  any  senaible  loss  of  efficiency. 
Owing  to  tbe  independence  ot  the  exhaust  Ihey  are  not  sub- 
jected, like  engines  with  the  ordinary  methods  of  distribution, 
to  exceeslie  compression  at  high  speed.  They  seem  destined 
to  effect  a  niaxiiuum  of  economy  in  water  consumption  on 
.    high  speed  trains. 


SOME  SPECIAL  APPLIANCES  IN  USE  ON  THE 
FLINT  ft  FERE  UARQUETTE  RAILROAD. 


WnsKthe  equipment  of  the  rear  brakeman  consisted  of  two 
lanterns  and  a  Hug.  there  was  little  or  no  difficulty  in  his 
handling  them  without  hindering  his  own  free  motions;  bat 
since  the  fusee  ami  the  torpedo  have  been  added  to  his  outQt, 
his  hands  are  lo.)  full  for  quick  and  convenient  work  in  chang- 
ing trains  and  in  properly  protecting  the  rear  end  of  his  train. 
It  has,  therefore,  become  necessary  that  some  sort  of  case 


should  be  devised  In  order  that  aa  many  o(  these  pieces  shall 
be  contained  in  one  bundle  as  possible. 

t^c  illustrain  herewith  a  very  convenient  form  of  case  de- 
vised by  Mr.  T.  J.  Hatswell,  Master  Mechanic  of  the  Flint  & 
PSro  Marnuetle  Railroad.  The  dimensions  ot  the  case  are  ail 
given  on  the  drawings,  the  external  diameter  being  8i  in.,  with 
a  total  length  of  3^  in.  At  one  side  there  Is  a  partition  fur 
a  Bag,  the  larger  portion  of  tiie  space  being  occupied  by  a 
chamber  lo  hold  lue  fusees.  At  the  other  end  there  is  a  tor- 
pedo-case whose  cap  is  held  in  position  by  a  bayonet  motion  ; 
a  hook  on  tbe  handle  provides  for  a  lantern  attachment,  so 
that  If  the  man  lias  his  lantern  and  his  case,  everything  can  be 
carried  in  one  iiand.  This,  of  course,  does  not  Include  extra 
lanterns  or  signal  lights,  but  they  can  be  bunched  and  gath- 
ered In  one  hand ;  while  on  going  back,  the  man  simply  is  to 
pick  up  one  thing  and  he  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  fusees, 
flag  and  lantern. 


^"ELj 
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METALLIC 

lied  h .,  ,„_, r 

The  single  cross-batched 
lines  denote  cast  iron,  the  dotted  hatching  Ts  brass  and  the 
double  hatching  Is  soft  metal.  It  will  be  seen  that  tbe  rings 
are  beveled.  The  backing  of  the  soft  metal  rings  which 
comes  down  against  the  rod  Is  vertical  tu  the  center  line  ot 
the  latter,  while  the  brass  rings  are  beveled,  but  are  not  In 
two  pieces.  The  action  is  exceedingly  simple,  as  a  gland 
screwed  in  the  beveled  face  of  the  brass  forces  the  soft  metal 
down  against  the  rod,  while  It  in  turn  h  sprung  out  against 
tlic  larger  diameter  of  the  stufflngbox.  A  piece  of  rubber 
serves  to  cushion  the  pressure  exerted  by  tlie  gland  against 
the  brass,  end  to  avoid  tbe  danger  of  metal  to  metal  contact 
causing  a  rigid  cramping  of  the  rings.  The  rings  are  split  tn 
order  to  allow  for  radial  expansion  and  cantraction.  and  the 
cast-iron  gland  is  bushed,  as  it  may  l>e  seen,  whh  brass. 

CINDER  TRAP. 

lElr  slmole  ' .._ 

:>  slides,  n 

wearing  parts  and  nothing  to  get  out  of  order  or  to  leak  ;  the 
construction  is  bd  simple  that  comment  or  description  is  almost 
iiinccessary.  The  bottom  of  the  drop  is  pivoted  at  the  point 
ihown  just  above  the  lower  end  ot  the  shute,  and  consists  of 
L  slightly  convex  plate  Stling  into  the  bittom  of  the  shut«  and 
held  there  by  the  counterweight  extending  oui  at  the  left  ot 
the  pivot.  The  dimension  of  the  drop  is  given  on  the  engrav- 
ing so  clearly  that  any  mechanic  chu  reproduce  it. 
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MR.  MAXIM'S  FLYING  MACHINE. 


Thb  Loq(1od  IHmes  of  August  3  contafQed  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  recent  trial  of  Mr.  Maxim's  flyine  machine  : 

*'  For  some  years  past  Mr.  Maxim,  as  is  well  known  to  our 
readers,  has  been  carrying  out  exneriments  with  a  view  to  con- 
structing a  machine  able  to  propel  Itself  through  the  air.  His 
efforts  have  now  been  crowned  with  success.  On  Tuesday 
last,  he.  together  with  two  of  his  men,  traveled  through  the 


CINDER  TRAP,  FLINT  A  PfeRB  MA.RQUBTTB  RAILROAD. 

air  on  his  flying  machine  for  a  distance  of  some  500  ft.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  mean  that  the  problem  of  aerial  locomotion 
has  been  completely  solved  ;  on  the  contrary,  very  much  has 
to  be  done  before  flying  will  he  practicable  for  the  human  race. 
What  Mr.  Maxim  has  done  is  to  show  that  it  is  possible  to 
nmke  a  machine  combining  so  much  power  with  extreme  light- 
ness of'  construction  as  to  be  able  to  travel  through  the  air,  car- 
rying its  water,  its  fuel  and  its  engineers  with  it. 
For  his  experiments,  which  have  been  conducted  near  Bex- 


It  would  doubtless  have  gone  the  whole  length  of  the  railway 
but  for  an  unfortunate  accident.  Mr.  Maxim,  calculating  that 
the  main  stress  would  fall  on  the  forward  pair  of  projecting 
arms,  had  made  the  pair  behind  somewhat  too  weak,  so  that 
they  bent  under  the  strain  the^  had  to  bear.  In  this  way  the 
back  part  of  the  machine  was  liberated  from  the  control  of  the 
check-rail,  and  naturally  began  to  sway  violently.  The  front 
wheel  on  the  left  hand  side  in  consequence  iumped  the  rail, 
and  the  only  remaining  guide  wheel  plowed  into  the  timber, 
broke  otf  one  of  the  posts,  smashed  its  flange,  twisted  its  axle 
and  liberated  the  machine  from  the  track  altogether.  It  was 
then  soaring  at  a  considerable  angle  when  it  was  brought  to  a 
standstill,  considerably  damaged,  on  the  turf  by  Mr.  Maxim's 
shutting  off  steam.  Here,  then,  is  certain  evidence  that  it  nad 
really  flown  and  had  not  merely  run  along  the  rails.  The  turf 
is  not  at  all  plowed  up,  as  it  would  inevitably  have  been  had 
the  machine  slipped  off  the  rails  and  run  alonff  the  ground. 
On  the  contrary,  the  wheels  have  sunk  cleanly  Into  the  earth, 
Just  as  they  would  have  done  had  the  machine  been  dropped 
down  perpendicularly,  as  in  fact  it  was.  These  and  several 
other  facts  are  amply  sufllcient  to  prove  that  it  really  did  rise 
from  the  rails,  even  wittiout  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  who 
were  specially  placed  to  observe  what  occurred. 

**  The  machine  from  which  this  strildng  result  has  been  ob- 
tained is  a  marvel  of  engineering  ingenuity.  With  its  four 
side  sails  and  '  aeroplanes  '  set,  it  is  over  100  ft.  wide,  and  is 
described  as  looking  like  a  huge  white  bird  with  four  wings 
instead  of  two.  It  is  propelled  by  two  large  two-bladed  screws, 
resembling  the  screw  propellers  of  a  ship,  driven  by  two  com- 
pound engines,  which  are,  in  proportion  to  their,  weight,  tlie 
most  powerful  that  have  ever  been  made.  They  can  develop 
1  H.P.  for  every  3  lbs.  of  their  weight.  The  boiler  is  of  novel 
design,  and  oonsiAts  of  very  many  liny  tubes,  through  which 
there  is  a  forced  circulation  of  water.  It  is  so  efficient  that  the 
pressure  can  be  raised  from  200  lbs.  per  square  inch  to  800  lbs. 
in  about  a  minute,  and  is  more  than  capable  of  supplying 
steam  to  the  engines  even  when  they  are  making  500  revolu- 
tions a  minute.  In  Tuesday's  successful  trial  Mr.  Maxim  start- 
ed with  a  pressure  of  810  lbs  ,  which  had  risen  to  820  lbs.  when 
he  had  traversed  some  500  yds.  To  realize  the  full  meaning 
of  this  result,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  500  vds.  were 
run  at  the  rate  of  45  miles  an  hour,  the  propellers  making  some 
500  revolutions  per  minute.  The  fuel  used  was  gasoline.  The 
total  weight  of  tlie  machine  on  Tuesday  was  about  8,000  lbs., 
while  the  engines  were  given  a  lifting  power  of  about  10,000 
lbs.  There  was  thus  a  surplus  flotatory  power  of  some 
2.000  lbs.,  or,  in  other  words,  the  machine  could  have  flown 
with  something  near  that  amount  of  extra  weight  above  what 
it  actually  carried.  It  was,  of  course,  this  2,000  lbs.  of  sur- 
plus lifting  power  that  did  ail  the  mischief,  by  throwing  on  the 
controlling  axles  a  strain  they  had  not  been  designed  to  bear. 
After  such  an  experiment  few  engineers  will  in  future  be  found 
willing  to  deny,  as  some  have  in  the  past,  the  possibility  of 
constructing  an  aerial  vessel  so  powerful  and  yet  so  light  as  to 
be  able  to  propel  itself  and  its  crew  through  the  air,  together 
with  water  and  fuel  sufficient  for  a  voyage.  ' 
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ley,  in  Kent.  Mr.  Maxim  has  laid  down  a  track  of  light  railway 
some  1,600  ft.  long,  on  which  the  machine  runs.  On  each  side 
of  this  railway,  and  standing  about  2  ft.  above  it,  is  an  invert- 
ed track  of  strong  timber.  From  each  side  of  the  machine 
there  project  two  arms  carrying  flanged  wheels,  which  press 
against  the  lower  side  of  the  timber  track  whenever  the  ma- 
chine rises  more  than  an  inch  'or  two  from  the  rails,  and  so 
prevent  it  from  soaring  into  the  air.  On  Tuesday,  a^is  plainly 
shown  by  the  marks  on  the  timber,  the  machine,  almost  direct- 
ly after  starling,  rose  from  the  metal  rails  and  sailed  along  for 
some  hundreds  of  feet,  held  down  by  the  outside  check-rail. 


STANDARD  LOCOMOTIVES  ON  THE  MANCHES- 
TER, SHEFFIELD  &  LINCOLNSHIRE  RAIL 
WAY. 


We  republish  herewith  from  Engineering  a  set  of  engravings 
showing  the  types  of  standard  locomotives  in  use  on  the  Man- 
chester, Sheffield  &  Lincolnshire  Railway,  in  England.  They 
were  designed  by  Mr.  Harry  PoUitt,  the  locomotive  superin- 
tendent for  the  line.  The  main  particulars  regarding  these 
locomotives  will  be  found  in  the  following  list  of  dimensions  : 
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OooM  Tank  LocoHonvi. 
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Erprfss  Locomotire : 


Ft.       In. 


Diameter  of  cyllDders 1  G 

Stroke       '»       •*         S       6 

Diameter  of  bos^ie  wheelii 8       6 

"         **  conpled  wheels 6       9 

DlBtance  between  centers  of  bogie  wheels 6       9 

"       from  center  of  bogie  trailing  wheels  to  center  of  driv- 
ing wheels 7       6 

Distance  between  centers  of  coupled  wheels 8       7 

Total  wheel  base 81       9 

1 100  lbs.  per 
I  sq.in. 

Tons.  Cwt. 

Weight  loaded  :  On  bogie 18  19 

"        **  "  driving  wheels-. 16  10 

trailing       **    16  11 


Boiler  pressare. 


ii 


tt 


ft 


Total 46 


Tender: 


Ft.       In. 


Diameter  of  wheels 8      9 

Wheelbase 13       0 

Capacity  of  Unk 8,000galls.| 

T0UI  weight  loaded  85  tons. 


GoocW  Locomotive: 


Ft.       In. 


Diameter  of  cylinders 1  6 

Stroke 9  2 

Diameter  of  coupled  wheels 5  1 

Distance  between  centers  of  leading  and  driving-wheels 7  11 

*'  driving  and  trailing-wheels 8  7 

Total  wheel  base 16  6 

BoUer  pressare ]  ^^*!to.^' 


Tons.    Cwt. 


Weight  loaded  :  On  leading  wheels. 
^        •*  *'  driving       **     . 

"  trailing      "     . 


«t 


14 
15 
IS 


Same  as  for  express  engine. 


Total 48 

Tender: 


14 
8 
8 

10 


Loeomotive  f^  Local  Truffle : 


Ft.       In. 


Diameter  of  cylinders 1       6 

Stroke %      0 

Diameter  of  radial  wheels 8       6 

'*        **  coupled  wheels 6       7 

Distance  between  centers  of  front  radial  wheels  and  driving 

wheels 7  105< 

Distance  between  centers  of  coupled  wheels 8       7 

*'           **             "       ''  hind  coupled  wheels  and  hind  ra- 
dial wheels 7       0 

Total  wheel  base S8       6^ 

Boiler  p««.ar. V'^^^^ 

Capacity  of  tanks l,400galls. 

Tons.  Cwt. 


Weight  loaded  :  On  leading  wheels 18 

^*        "           '•driving       " 17 

*^  hind  coupled  wheels 16 

"    *•    radialwheels T  ..  IS 


»t 


It 


Total. 


50 


6 

16 

8 

8 

0 


Ooodti'  Tank  Locomotive: 


Ft.       In. 


Diameter  of  cylinders 1       6 

Stroke 2  8 

Diameter  ot  coupled  wheels       6  1 

''       trailing  (radial)  whaelH 8  6 

Distance  between  center^i  of  lending  and  driving  wheels 7  11 

'*•          "       "  driving  and  hind  coupled  wheels...  8  7 
"             ''          *'       **  hind  coupled  wheels  and  trailing 

wheels 6  0 

Total  wheel  base 88  6 

Boiler  Pleasure ]  ^•JqMn.^' 

Capacity  of  tanks l,40ugalls. 

Tone.    Cwt. 


Weight  loaded :  On  leadlntc  wheels 15 

u         I.  ••  driving  wlieels  16 

'*  hind  coupled  wheels 14 

*'  trailing  wheels 18 


it 
tf 


t. 
tt 


4 

18 
18 
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A  SUCCESSFUL  ARBITRATION. 


The  only  case  in  three  years  where  an  umpire's  services  had 
to  be  called  In  to  settle  a  disputed  question  of  wages  under  the 
form  of  arbitration  adopted  by  the  National  Association  of 
Builders,  is  that  the  report  on  which  will  be  found  below,  and 
of  special  interest  in  view  of  the  present  conditiq^  of  the  labor 
question  : 


DBCI8ION  OF  UMFIRB  OF  JOINT  COHHITTBB,  HA80N  BUILDBRB' 
ASSOCIATION  AND  BlilCKLATEBS'  UNION. 

I  have  carefully  considered  the  arguments  on  each  side  of 
the  contention  between  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  and 
the  Bricklajers'  Union  No.  3  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  as  given 
at  the  heanng  Wednesday,  June  27,  and  herewith  state  briefly 
the  points  at  Issue  and  the  conclusion  forced  upon  me. 

The  members  of  the  committee  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation aver  that,  in  consequence  of  the  present  depressed  con- 
dition of  business,  building  has  decreased,  values  have  de- 
clined, and  that,  at  the  former  rate  of  wages  and  material, 
there  is  no  inducement  for  owners  of  real  estate  to  venture  on 
new  enterprises.  Thev,  therefore,  ask  that  ^e  reasonable  re- 
duction in  wages  of  bricklayers  of  four  cents  per  hour,  or 
about  10  per  cent.,  be  yielded,  from  date  to  January  1,  1895. 
The  present  agreement  is  on  the  basis  of  43  cents  per  hour 
and  eight  hours  a  day,  overtime  to  be  paid  for  at  an  added 
rate  of  50  per  cent ,  or  "  time  and  a  half,    as  it  was  expressed. 

Collateral  arguments  and  instances  were  adduced,  but  the 
above  is  the  chief  ground  upon  which  abatement  is  asked. 
Selfish  interest  was  disclaimed,  and  the  lessened  wage,  the 
builders  believed,  by  stimulating  business,  would  resitlt  in 
more  and  steadier  work  for  the  bricklayers. 

To  which  the  members  of  the  committee  representing  the 
Bricklayers'  Union  rejoined  : 

First,  that  the  gravity  of  the  alleged  depression  was  exag- 
gerated, and  they  endeavored  to  show  from  figures  obtain^ 
at  the  office  of  the  Inspector  of  Buildings  that  the  first  four 
months  of  1894  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  completed 
buildings  above  the  same  period  of  1893,  implying  that  the 
hard  times  had  failed  to  materially  injure  the  building  bosi- 
ness. 

Second,  a  weighty  reason  why  wages  in  Boston  should  not 
be  cut  was  their  present  low  rate  as  compared  with  other  cities 
of  the  country.  New  York.  Baltimore,  Indianapolis  and  Den- 
ver paying  60  cents  per  hour ;  Philadelphia,  45  cents ;  St. 
Louis,  55  cents ;  and  Cincinnati,  56  cents ;  all  on  a  day  of 
eight  hours.  Buffalo  pays  36  cents  and  St.  Paul,  45  cents, 
both  on  a  day  of  nine  hours. 

Third,  the  irregularity  'of  work  and  the  large  amount  of 
time  lost  through  enforced  idleness— not  only  from  cessation 
of  outside  bricklaying  in  wintry  weather,  but  from  unavoid- 
able delay  of  material  and  waiting  for  other  mechanics  at  all 
times— really  reduces  the  seemingly  high  rate  of  wages  to  a 
low  average.  It  was  affirmed,  and  not  denied,  that  the  aver- 
age workman  does  not  earn  over  $11  to  $12  per  week,  or  about 
$600  per  year. 

Other  contentions  there  were,  but  the  three  given  cover  the 
points  deserving  attention. 

The  amicable  spirit  of  both  parties  and  the  evident  desire  to 
arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  were  manifest.  In  the  same  spirit 
let  me  connder  the  points  raised. 

I  agree  with  the  Mason  Builders'  Committee  that  the  pres- 
ent depression  is  serious  ;  that  buildings  have  been  put  up  on 
speculation  in  excess  of  the  demand  ;  that  new  enterprises  are 
cnecked,  contracts  are  few,  and  that  the  large  number  of 
empty  houses  for  sale  and  the  numerous  idle  bricklayers  are 
sufficient  to  show  the  situation.  I  am  not  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  a  small  abatement  of  mechanics'  wages  will  stimu- 
late new  business. 

The  first  contention  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union  Committee  is 
baseless  and  misleading.  The  increased  number  of  buildings 
completed  in  the  first  four  months  of  1894  does  not  disprove 
the  great  depression,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  initiation  of 
these  completed  buildings  antedates  the  panic.  If  the  dates 
of  beginning  and  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  the  building 
were  given,  the  statistics  would  be  found  valueless  in  this  dis- 
cussion. 

The  second  objection  urged  against  the  cut  of  wages  pro- 
posed is  the  comparative  low  price  paid  in  Boston  when  the 
other  great  cities  are  considered.  On  its  face  it  Is  a  strong 
point,  but  conditions  are  always  found  on  examination  to  ac- 
count for  the  discrepancy.  If  there  were  no  counter-balanc- 
ing advantages  in  living  in  Boston  over  living  in  Cincinnati, 
it  IS  safe  to  say  that  with  bricklayers'  wages  at  56  cents  per 
hour  in  the  latter  place  as  against  42  cents  here,  there  would 
be  a  hegira  of  workmen  from  this  city  to  that.  But  the  fact 
remains  that,  instead,  bricklayers  are  drawn  to  Boston,  and, 
as  appeared  in  the  testimony,  from  cities  where  the  nominal 
wage  is  higher. 

An  agreement  of  50  cents  per  hour  in  Denver  means  noth- 
ing when  building  is  paralyzea,  as  at  present,  and  employment 
in  that  line  practically  suspended. 

The  third  reason  for  leaving  undisturbed  the  current  pay 
has  decided  force,  correcting  the  unwarranted  conclusion  that 
large  wages  per  hour  are  necessarily  large  in  the  gross,  as  was 
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sattofactorily  explained,  by  unsuitable  weather  and  inevitable 
delays  from  causes  beyond  the  bricl&layers*  control. 

I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  elaborate  further  the  arguments  or 
pleas  advanced  on  both  sides,  and  proceed  to  give  the  conclu- 
sion I  have  reached. 

If  the  hard  times  and  the  dullness  in  building  were  caused 
by  excessive  wages  paid  to  bricklayers  and  other  similar 
mechanics,  there  would  be  ample  reason  for  granting  the 
mason  builders'  request.  But  it  is  evident  that  such  Ts  not 
the  case,  and  that  some  undefined  cause  makes  the  lot  of  both 
parties  a  trying  one.  Attempting  to  curtail  the  earnings  of 
either  cannot,  therefore,  be  effective.  Moreover,  the  mason 
builders  have  this  advantage,  they  enjoy  opportunities  for 
profits  on  contracts  that  may  furnish  a  luna  with  which  to 
tide  over  such  times  as  the  present.  The  bricklayers  have  no 
chance  for  exceptional  profits,  and  while  their  wages  may  be 
adequate  to  support  themselves  and  families  in  prosperous 
times,  they  are  in  trouble  when  work  fails  them. 

Again,  tor  the  mechanic  to  rai&e  his  wages  is  a  hard  and 
slow  process,  and  if  lowered  to  meet  an  emergency,  involves 
great  exertion  to  recover  them  as  times  improve.  They  are, 
consequently,  the  last  item  of  expense  to  be  deliberately  re- 
duced. 


instituted  this  fair  and  reasonable  method  of  adjusting  your 
differences  of  opinion.    Respectfully, 

(Signed)  William  Lloyd  Garbison, 
Boston,  July  6,  18»4.  Jitferee, 


THE  BROWN  TRAVELING  CRANE. 


The  illustration  on  page  408  represents  the  shipyards  of  F.  W. 
Wiiecler  &  Co.,  at  West  Bay  City,  Mich.  The  building  at  the. 
left  is  the  forging  and  bending  shop,  where  the  form  irons  for 
the  iron  vessels  are  bent  and  the  plates  rolled  to  shape.  On 
the  right  there  is  shown  the  scantlings  of  a  vessel  in  course  of 
construction,  while  the  traveling  crane  used  for  carrying 
material  from  different  points  about  the  yard  to  vessels  on  the 
stocks  is  shown  in  the  act  of  conveying  a  sheet  from  the  shop 
to  the  boat.  This  crane  was  built  by  the  Brown  Hoisting  ib 
Conveying  Company,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  has  a  span  of 
101  ft.  from  center  to  center  of  supporting  piers,  with  a  canti- 
lever extension  over  the  vessel  on  the  building  berth  that  allows 
the  carriage  to  travel  53  ft.  beyond  the  center  of  the  pier. 
One  end  of  the  bridge  rests  on  a  single  pier  on  a  single-rail 
track,  while  the  cantilever  end  is  on  a  aouble  track  that  is 


THRBB-TON  TRAVBLING  CRANB,  BUILT  BY  THB  BROWN  HOISTING  A  CONVBYING  COMPANY,  CLBVBLAND,  O. 


It  may  pertinently  be  asked,  if  wages  were  fixed  at  86  cents 
instead  of  ^  who  would  benefit  by  the  concession  ?  Chiefly 
the  mason  builders,  who  have  unfinished  contracts  estimated 
at  the  higher  figure.  It  would  be  a  transfer  without  consider- 
ation from  the  laborer  to  the  employer.  New  contracts  would 
be  figured  on  the  cut  rate,  and  unless  increased  building  re- 
sult^ from  diminished  wages,  nothing  would  be  gained. 

Mv  own  belief  is  that  the  i)rimal  cause  of  the  cessation  of 
builaing  centers  in  the  excessive  and  speculative  advance  in 
land  values  (aggravated  by  the  financial  distrust  of  our  na- 
tional credit),  and  that  the  return  of  better  times  must  bepre- 
ceded  bv  the  decline  of  the  prices  demanded  for  land.  When 
they  fall,  capital  will  again  be  encouraged  to  invest  in  new 
buildings.  Land  values  are  the  last  thing  to  decline  in  a 
panic,  but  until  they  do,  enterprise  is  checked  and  labor  waits. 
The  real  enemy  against  whom  both  builders  and  employes 
should  unite  is  land  speculation,  for  he  who  controls  the  op- 
portunity controls  also  the  profits  of  him  who  uses  it. 

Convinced,  therefore,  that  no  general  gain  will  accrue  to  the 
mason  builders  by  the  cut  of  the  bricklayers'  wage,  and  that 
the  amount  is  too  smidl  to  signify  for  the  stimulation  of  busi- 
ness, I,  therefore,  decide  that  no  abatement  from  the  current 
rate  be  made. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  gratification,  in  view  of  the  de- 
ploraUe  labor  conflict  now  ra^ng  in  the  West,  that  you  have 


10  ft.  from  center  to  center  of  rails.  The  engine  and  boiler 
house  is  located  over  the  double-track  pier.  The  house  is 
built  of  corrugated  iron,  and  contains  a  specially  designed 
double  engine  fitted  with  patented  band  friction  clutches. 
The  cylinders  are  S\  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  piston  stroke  of 
12  in.  This  engine  drives  one  hoisting  drum  86  in.  in  diam- 
eter with  a  9ln.  face,  and  two  racking  and  traveling  drums 
each  with  a  diameter  of  86  in.  and  a  face  of  7  in.  Steam  is 
supplied  by  an  upright  boiler  48  in.  in  diameter. 

The  entire  structure  is  of  iron  with  the  exception  of  the 
tramway,  track  stringers,  cross  beams  and  frame  of  the  engine 
house. 

The  capacity  of  the  crane  is  rated  at  6,000  lbs.,  and  the 
drums  are  so  geared  to  the  engine  that  a  hoisting  speed  of 
150  ft.  per  minute  is  obtained.    The  speed  of  the  trolley  is . 
500  ft.  per  minute,  and  that  of  the  whole  structure  200  ft.  per 
minute. 

When  we  compare  the  ease  and  facility  with  which  all  parts 
entering  into  the  structure  of  a  vessel  can  be  put  in  position 
by  such  a  machine,  we  can  readily  see  the  force  of  the  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  owners  that  the  crane  paid  for  itself  in  six 
months— that  is,  the  difference  in  cost  of  handling  material 
by  machine,  compared  with  the  cost  of  handling  by  the  meth- 
ods previously  employed,  amounted  to  the  cost  of  the  machine 
in  six  months. 
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Ttie  line  eocraving  oC  tbe  crRue  shows  It  with  two  Tesaels 
beneath  It,  and  Ibis  can  be  readll;  doue  wbere  end  launching 
is  used  ;  but  where  side  lauoching  prerails,  as  in  the  yards  ol 
P.  W.  Wheeler  &  Co.,  no  vessel  can  be  located  vbere  the  one 
&bonrD  bf  the  dotted  lines  is  placed.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance the  central  vessel  is  not  built,  and  the  crane  travels 
down  a  lone  line  of  building  berths  from  wblch  (he  vessel  ts 
launched  sideways  Into  tbe  water  that  Is  Indicated  at  the  right 
ol  the  engraving.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  underslood,  how- 
ever, as  stating  that  the  end  or  stern  launch  is  not  used  In 
these  yards  as  it  is,  but  the  side  launch  has  also  been  employed 
for  many  of  the  largest  vesseU  built  by  ttie  firm. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CIRCULATION  ON  EVAP- 
ORATIVE EFFICIENCY  OF  WATER-TUBE 
BOILERS. 

In  our  issue  for  June  we  published  a  paper  on  water-tube 
boilers,  and  the  discussion  thereon  by  the  members  of  the 
American  Bociety  of  Mechanical  Eoglaeera.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  have  followed  the  matter  will  tw  interested  in  a 
paper  recently  road  before  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects 
by  Mr.  John  I.  Tborneycroft.  For  the  engravings  used  in 
Illustration  of  the  paper  we  are  Indebted  to  the  Sngineer,  Mr. 
Thoraeycrott  Bald : 


;  Fie.  »-  * 

"  To  obtain  the  highest  evaporative  duty  from  a  given  tube 
service,  it  Is  necessary  that  the  contents  of  the  tube  should 
consist  of,  as  far  as  poBsible,  water  only  ;  and  to  attain  this 
result  the  steam  must  have  the  freeet  possible  egress  from  the 
tubee.  and  must  also  be  carried  from  them  by  an  energetic 
circuklion  of  water  In  a  constant  direction.  To  some  of  the 
leading  features  which  affect  these  condilions  I  would  now 
call  your  attention.  Considering  the  bolleia  shown  Id  figa.  1 
and  2,  It  the  pressure  in  the  lower  vessel— that  is,  at  the  bot- 
tom ends  of  the  generating  tubes—is  due  to  the  full  depth  of 
water  in  the  boiler,  in  addition  to  the  steam  pressure,  then  any 
reduction  of  denxily  in  the  generating  tubes  will  all  he  avail- 
able tor  causing  circulation  ;  and  thus  any  reduction  in  press- 
ure  In  the  lower  vessel,  below  that  due  to  the  head  of  water 
in  the  boiler,  is  a  direct  loss  to  the  energy  of  circulation,  ao 
that  variations  of  thia  pressure  are  of  groat  Importance.  These 
variations  can  be  conveniently  measured  by  a  pressure  column 
formed  of  a  long  gauge  glass  connecting  the  steam  of  the 
upper  vessel  with  the  lower  vessel.  The  difference  of  the 
water-level  in  this  glass  from  the  water-level  in  the  upper  ves- 
sel is  a  direct  measure  of  any  reduction  of  pressure  In  the 
lower  vessel. 

"  I  have  made  experiments,  taking  observations  from  such 
pressure  columns  fitted  to  the  boilers  shown  in  flgs.  1  and  2, 
when  they  were  working  under  different  conditions,  the 
rate  ot  evaporation  and  steam  pressure  being  varied  for  the 
several  arrangements  of  boiler,  which  were  :  1.  Generating 
tubes  delivering  above  water,  3.  Generating  tub**  delivering 
below  water.  B.  Qenerathig  tubes  delivering  below  water- 
without  any  special  undertake  tubea. 


"  The  curves  given  in  dUgram  3  show  graphlcaltv  the  re- 
sults of  these  experiments  ;  the  falls  of  pressure  in  tne  lower 
vessel  are  plott^  as  ordinates,  and  rotes  of  working  as  ab- 
scissse.  It  will  be  seen  that  Ihe  rate  of  working  bis  been 
taken  up  very  high,  probably  more  than  double  ordinary 


the  first  series  of  curves  the  neaults  recorded  are  obtained  from 
the  boiler,  fig.  1,  -with  the  generating  tubes  delivering  above 
water.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  curve  that,  as  therateot  work- 
ing is  increased,  the  pressure  column  falls  slightly,  and  at  an 


the  working  pressure  the  results  are  not  sensibly  changed. 

"  The  nest  series  of  curves  is  taken  from  the  boiler,  fig.  S, 
which  has  the  same  heating  surface,  etc.,  as  fig.  1,  but  the 
top  ends  of  tbe  tubes  deliver  below  water.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  curves  fall  more  rapidly  than  the  first  series,  and  that 
by  halving  the  working  pressure  the  pressure  Is  dlstlnclly  re- 
duced In  the  lower  vessel. 

"  The  third  series  was  obtained  from  the  boiler,  fig.  2,  by 
plugging  up  the  down  tubes,  so  that  aome  of  the  generating 
tub^  had  to  act  as  down  tubes  for  the  supply  of  the  others, 
the  feed-water  of  all  being  delivered  Into  the  upper  vessel.  Id 
this  case  the  character  ot  the  curve  changes  from  the  first  two 


Fig.  2. 

series  very  much.  .  A  diminulion  In  pressure  of  working 
i-ausea  the  pressure  column  to  fall  very  nmch  ;  in  tbe  case  of 
the  pressure  being  only  28. 7S  lbs.  per  square  inch  atksoluie.  It 
fell  lo  about  46  per  cent,  of  the  maximum.  The  most  Impor- 
tant point,  however,  apart  from  this  low  pressure,  but  a  reault 
of  It,  is  that  from  any  glren  pressure  h  critical  rate  of  work- 
ing is  arrived  at  when  the  preasure  begins  lo  rise  again  with 
Increased  rate  of  working,  thus  showing  an  increasea  pressure 
in  the  lower  vessel,  caused  by  (he  steam  being  unable  lo  get 
out  at  the  top  ends  of  the  tubes  fnst  enough,  so  comes  out  at 
the  bottom  ends  as  well.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  curves  that 
the  lower  the  preasure  of  working  the  sooner  this  critical 
point  is  arrived  at,  and  I  found  that  when  the  evaporation 
was  pushed  beyond  the  critical  point  Ihe  tubes  were  not  safe 
from  overheating  ;  but  by  taking  the  lubes  Intended  for  down- 
takes,  and  extending  their  upper  ends  above  the  water  surface, 
so  that  water  could  not  go  down,  and  (he  steam  In  tbe  lower 
vessel  could  readily  get  away  to  the  separator,  It  was  possible 
to  increase  the  rate  of  evaporation  somewhsl,  inasmuch  as  Uie 
facility  for  the  tubes  getting  rid  of  their  steam  was  Increased. 

"  Contrasting  tbe  dilTerent  conditions  of  working  of  the 
water  lubes  In  the  three  series  of  experiments  I  have  described, 
and  noting  what  slight  diiferences  theae  conditions  may  necea- 
sitale  In  the  design  of  a  boiler,  the  nearness  to  success  which 
a  holler  Intended  for  hard  forcing  may  tw,  and  yet  f^l,  is 
clearly  shown. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  would  submit  that  Llie  absence  of  special 
down  tubes  limits  to  a  great  extent  the  amount  to  which  a 
boiler  can  be  safely  forced,  and  shows  to  obtain  the  highest 
rate  of  working  with  safety  and  cfflclency  ibese  special  down 
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tubes  must  not  be  neglected  ;  and  still  further,  the  tubes 
should  deliver  above  water,  as  then  the  circulation,  as  I  have 
previously  shown,  is  double  that  when  the  tubee  deliver  below 
water.  So  that  this  rapid  circulation  is  a  most  important  con- 
dition for  hard  worfedng." 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS.* 


Bt  John  Richards. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Thb  essay  to  follow  will  be  a  peculiar  one  in  some  respects, 
a  technical  subject  dealt  with  empirically,  and  in  many  cases 
by  controversion  of  assumed  data  respecting  centrifugal  pumps, 
perhaps  mistakably  now  and  then,  but  in  all  cases  from  ob- 
servation and  actual  experience  in  designing,  constructing  and 
operating  such  pumps. 

These  pumps  are  a  class  of  machines  sui  gen&rii,  that  defy 
the  mathematician,  and,  as  an  old  workman  once  remarked  to 
the  writer,  "  have  more  tricks  !^an  a  circus  mule."    One  of 


These  proportions  are  almost  without  the  pale  of  comment, 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  a  good  deal  besides,  including 
a  constant  rule  to  lay  out  the  curve  of  the  vanes  given  irre- 
spective of  the  head  or  speed,  also  the  statement  that  the  speed 

of  small  impellers  in  feet  per  second  is  8  VH^  and  large  ones 

9.5  VS  As  all  these  thines  will  be  referred  to  in  remarks  to 
follow  they  need  not  be  criticised  independently. 

In  other  authorities  are  found  tables  of  efficiency  attained 
with  concentric  and  volute  chambers,  giving  such  efficiencies 
as  1  to  li  ;  also  the  efficiency  of  vanes  due  to  their  form,  vary- 
ing from  dO  to  40  per  cent.,  without  in  either  case  including, 
or  even  mentioning,  the  head  or  the  velocity  of  the  impellers, 
but  the  strangest  of  all  is  in  one  case  where  the  diameter  of 
impellers  is  made  a  function  of  the  diameter  of  the  suction 
pipe  or  tiie  inlet  at  the  sides  of  the  pump,  the  head,  and  con- 
sequently the  speed  of  revolution,  not  being  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

In  "  Hydraulic  Power  and  Hydraulic  Machinerv,*'  a  recent- 
ly issued  work  by  Professor  Henry  Robinson,  under  the  head- 
ins  of  ''  Centrifugal  Pumps,"  is  found  the  following  : 

^*  For  raising  large  quantities  of  water  a  small  height,  a 
'  centrifugal  pump '  (which  is  practically  an  inverted  turbine) 


Fig.  3. 


these  tricks  is  to  [give  no  external  hint  of  the  complex  forces 
and  condition  set  up  in  operating.  For  this  reason,  and  for 
various  other  reasons,  they  have  no  literature  to  this  time  that 
has  much  aided  those  who  make  centrifugal  pumps. 

There  is,  perhaps,  not  in  the  whole  range  of  organized  ma- 
chines any  other  that  will  not  admit  in  greater  degree  of  rules 
that  have  general  application.  Formuls,  such  as  exist,  are 
ignored  by  the  practical  pump  maker,  who  soon  learns,  to  his 
cost  sometimes,  that  computations  will  not  supply  proportions 
or  define  the  working  conditions  required,  and  that  he  must 
proceed  tentatively  and  tediously  to  ascertain  the  best  forms 
of  construction  for  particular  uses,  and  for  the  head  or  pressure 
in  each  case.    This  statement  will  require  some  explanation. 

Lying  before  us  while  writing  this  is  *data  for  constructing 
centrifugal  pumps  by  M.  D.  Thompson,  taken  from  Vol 
XXXII,  Transactions  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  Lon- 
don, in  which  it  is  stated  that  an  18-in.  centrifugal  pump  will 
work  well  with  a  20-ft.  lift,  and  a  36-in.  pump  will  do  the 
same  with  a  30-ft.  lift.  There  is  nothing  in  the  context  to  ex- 
plain this,  and  perhaps  need  not  be.    It  is  not  explainable. 

In  the  same  connection  is  a  table  in  which  the  diameter  of 
the  wheels  or  impellers  is  >riven  as  a  measure  of  capacitv.  For 
example,  an  impeller  12  in.  diameter  will  discharge  1,200  galls, 
a  minute,  and  one  24  in.  diameter  4,800  galls,  a  minute.  These 
are  examples  of  centrifugal-pump  literature  as  it  now  exists, 
taken  from  Molesworth'sTocket  Book,  edition  of  1893. 


*  Copyrfgbt,  1804,  by  the  aathor. 


is  a  verv  suitable  form  of  pump.  Appold  constructed  the 
first,  ana  it  has  been  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  ones.  In  this 
form  of  motor  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  greatest 
efficiency  can  be  onlv  obtained  when  it  is  applied  to  work 
under  a  constant  head.  The  calculations  on  which  the  i^ape 
and  design  of  the  motor  are  based  show  that  an  equally  good 
result  cannot  be  obtained  when  the  head  is  variable.  A  veloc- 
ity of  about  5  ft.  per  second  for  the  flow  of  the  suction  and  dis- 
charge water  is  generallv  regarded  as  that  which  should  be 
aimed  at.  The  disk  friction  varies  as  the  square  of  the  diame- 
ter, and  the  loss  due  to  total  frictions  increases  as  the  cube  of 
the  velocity.  Experiments  with  centrifugal  pumps  have  estab- 
lished an  efficiency  of  about  50  per  cent,  in  the  small  pumps, 
and  about  70  per  cent,  in  the  large  pumps.  The  shape  of  the 
curved  vanes  of  the  fan  materially  affects  the  results,  tke  beet 
form  being  that  in  which  these  are  bent  backward." 

These  remarks  we  think  will  confirm  what  has  been  said  about 
the  literature  of  centrifugal  pumps.  The  **  inverted  turbine" 
suggests  carelessness  of  statement.  There  is  scarcely  any  anal- 
ogy between  a  centrifugal  pump  and  a  turbine,  in  so  far  as  the 
forces  at  work  in  the  two  cases.  The  other  propositions,  in- 
cluding the  invention  of  centrifugal  pumps  by  Appold,  will  be 
considered  in  a  future  place. 

One  other  circumstance  of  an  introductory  nature  requires 
mention  here.  The  intention  was  at  first  to  republish,  with 
revision  and  extension,  the  subject-matter  of  a  series  of  articles 
written  in  1886  for  the  Jfining  and  Scientific  Press,  San  Fran- 
cisco, giving  such  facta  as  could  be  gathered  respecting  the 
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origia  and  history  of  ceQtrifiigal  pumps.  A  second  cohcluslon 
was  that  tkU  matter  would  ha^o  increased  interest  if  preceded 
with  some  explanation  of  these  pumps,  and  the  methods  of 
their  construction  and  operation  for  various  purposes.  This, 
as  may  be  supposed,  even  in  as  condensed  a  form  as  possible, 
will  greatly  extend  the  space  at  first  contemplated,  but  the 
importance  of  the  subject  warrants  this,  and  even  more  than  it 
is  possible  for  the  writer  to  include  in  such  an  essay  at  this 
time. 

I. -CONSTRUCTIVE  FEATURES. 

In  preparing  d(^i)i:ns  for  centrifugal  pumps  the  first  element 
to  be  considered  is  capacity,  or  the  velocity  and  volume  of 
water  to  be  raised  or  forced.  Velocity  comes  first,  and  is  com- 
monly leas  in  the  case  of  large  pumps,  where  power  is  more 
considered,  than  foi  small  ones.  This  is  commonly  ananged 
the  same  for  both  inlet  and  discharge  ways  in  large  pumps, 
and  from  5  to  10  ft.  per  second,  as  the  permanency  of  the  duty 
may  warrant.  Bv  this  is  meant  that  if  only  intermittent  duty 
is  required,  as  in  irrigating  and  reclaiming  land,  there  is  a  point 
where  the  interest  on  investment  in  the  larger  machinery  and 
slower  flow  costs  more  than  is  gained  by  the  avoidance  of 
friction  in  larger  machinery  and  a  reduced  velocity. 

For  this  reason  the  velocity  of  flow  in  pump  oriflces  is  usu- 
ally much  increased  over  that  in  suction  and  delivery  pipes 
when  these  latter  are  long.  A  desirable  rate  with  small 
pumps  of  6  to  12  in.  bore  is,  for  the  inlet  pipes,  5  to  6  ft.  per 
second,  and  for  the  discharge  pipes,  7  to  8  ft.  per  second.  Be- 
tween the  inlet  and  discharge  are  the  waterways  of  the  pump. 
These  are  not  at  control  and  can  follow  no  lule,  as  will  appear 
further  on. 

The  velocity  or  flow  of  the  water  in  the  suction  and  dis- 
charge ways  of  a  pump  being  determined,  the  volume  or 
capacity  is  next  to  be  considered,  and  is  easily  found  by  6im- 

?le  computation  expressed  in  gallons  or  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
'he  next  element  to  be  determined  is  the  diameter  and  num- 
ber of  revolutions  of  the  wheel  or  impeller. 

THB  8IZB  OP  IMPBLLBRS. 

The  diameter  of  these  will  at  flrst  seem  to  depend  upon  the 
velocity  of  the  radial  flow  between  the  vanes,  so  the  water  will 
make  one  revolution  while  in  or  around  the  impeller,  the  flow 
being  uniform  with  that  of  the  inlet  and  discharge  ways,  but 
here  the  designer  is  flrst  called  upon  to  disregard  one  of  the 
laws  of  hydraulics  and  assume  dimensions  from  a  different 
standpoint. 

The  speed  of  the  periphery  of  an  impeller  is  governed  by  the 

law  of  acceleration  for  falling  bodies,  F  =  V'Zg  H,  or,  ex- 

gressed  in  feet  per  second,  8.025  times  the  square  root  of  the 
ead,  commonly  called  for  simplicity  eight  times  the  square 
root  of  the  head.  This  circumferential  velocity  of  the  im- 
pellers will  raise  a  columil  of  water  to  the  assumed  head,  but 
the  additional  pressure  required  for  discharge  or  '*  flow'*  must 
be  added,  so  it  is  common  to  estimate  the  velocity  of  impellers 

about  20  per  cent,  more,  or  10  Vll,  which  answers  as  a  general 
rule,  although  the  result  is  modified  by  the  form  of  the  vanes 
and  the  depth  or  width  of  the  discharge  chamber  beyond  the 
vane  tips. 

To  proceed  here  by  inference,  or,  as  we  may  say,  mathe- 
matically, the  diameter  of  the  impeller,  or  the  number  of  its 
revolutions,  as  before  mentioned,  should  depend  upon  the  path 
of  a  particle  of  water  through  and  around  the  impeller,  and  as 
this  need  not  exceed  300*",  or  one  revolution,  there  seems  to  be 
clear  ground  to  proceed  upon. 

Assuming,  for  example,  a  head  of  36  ft.,  then  10  V'SH  =  60 
ft.  per  second,  or  3,600  ft.  per  minute,  will  be  the  velocity  of 
the  perimeter  of  the  impeller,  and  if  the  pump  is  of  12  in. 
bore,  and  the  wheel,  as  is  common  in  practice,  is  3  ft.  in  diame- 
ter, this  will  call  for  382  revolutions  per  minute,  which  is  a 
full  limit  for  the  endurance  of  the  spindle  bearings,  in  fact,  is 
more  than  good  practice  will  permit.  If  the  diameter  is  made 
according  to  somo  rules  given,  twice  that  of  the  inlet  pipe, 
then  the  number  of  revolutions  would  rise  to  573  per  minute, 
and  the  result  would  probably  be  a  failure  of  the  spindle  bear- 
ings. 

At  the  slower  speed  of  382  revolutions  per  minute  for  the 
impeller,  and  assuming  the  service  flow  in  the  pump  orifices  to 
be  7  ft.  per  second,  or  420  ft.  per  minute,  we  find  that  if  the 
water  is  to  be  carried  through  one  revolution  the  radial  flow 
will  be,  counting  from  the  axis,  at  the  rate  of  573  ft.  per  min- 
ute, then  the  waterway  through  the  impeller  would  be  reduced 
about  8  per  cent.,  and  the  velocity  increased  accordingly. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  cramp  the  inlet  flow  and  cause 
obstruction  to  solid  substances  passing  through  the  pump,  so 
the  section  of  the  water  ducts  in  the  impeller  have  to  be  in- 


creased and  the  water  carried  [through  500""  to  800*"  of  revolu- 
tiun,  fur  mechanical  reasons. 

The  discharge  area  at  the  periphery  of  the  impellers,  if  made 
uniform  witli  tlie  outlet  and  inlet  orifices  of  the  pump,  would 
be  liable  to  clog,  even  in  ordinary  service,  so  this  is  usually 
made  of  double  area,  and  the  radial  flow  reduced  to  about  50 
per  cent,  of  its  velocity  in  the  inlet  and  discharge  ways  of  the 
pump. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen,  unscientific  as  it  may  seem,  that 
the  diameter  of  the  impellers  of  centrifugal  pumps,  and  conse- 
quent size  of  casing,  is  based  upon  mechanical  and  operative 
reasons,  and  not  on  any  hydraulic  law.  The  safest  way  is  to 
assume  a  limit  of  speed  for  the  spindle-bearing  surfaces  not 
CYceeding  350  ft.  per  minute,  and  from  the  revolutions  thus  ob- 
tained lay  out  the  impeller  accordingly.  A  good  rule  is  to 
divide  1,000  by  the  diameter  of  the  spindles  in  inches  for  the 
number  of  revolutions  p.>r  minute  ;  this  will  suit  in  all  cases 
for  water  pumps. 

The  waterways  of  the  pump,  through  the  impeller  and 
tliroat  and  elsewhere,  must  also  be  arranged  to  suit  the  nature 
of  the  duty  to  be  performed.  In  some  cases,  as  in  dredging, 
for  e.Tample.  the  velocity  of  the  current  may  have  to  &  re- 
duced by  enlargement  of  the  throat  to  one-fourth  what  it  is  in 
the  discharge  nozzle  or  inlet  to  avoid  danger  of  clogging. 

PUMP  CHAMBERS. 

The  bore  or  capacity,  diameter,  and  speed  of  revolutions 
being  determined,  the  next  element  is  tlie  casing  or  pump 
shell,  and  here  again  we  meet  with  complexity.  It  was  men- 
tioned that  one  authority  gave  for  volute  shells  an  advantage 
of  20  per  cent,  in  eflSciency,  which  may  be  true,  and  less  than 
true  in  some  cases,  but  will  not  apply  at  all  in  other  cases. 
The  impelling  power  in  centrifugal  pumping  consists  of  two 
separate  forces,  centrifugal  force,  and  what'is  called  tangential 
energy,  or  **  mechanical  push,*'  due  to  the  action  of  the  vanes 
and  force  of  discharge  from  the  impeller,  ^ut  these  forces  vary 
relatively  with  the  head,  and  in  such  degree  as  to  supplant 
each  other  at  high  and  low  heads,  and  on  this  circumstance 
depends  the  value  of  volute  or  spiral  pump  chambers  or  '*  cas- 
ing," as  they  are  commonly  called. 

Referrin^s:  to  fig.  1,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  casing  is  in  effect 
a  portion  of  the  discharge  pipe,  and  may  be  thus  considered, 
so  a  constant  velocity  of  fiow  therein  can  be  assumed  for  all 
heads.  This  being  constant,  and  the  tangential  energy  or 
velocitv  of  discharge  from  the  impeller  being  as  the  square 
root  or  the  head,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  rapidly  the  conditions 
change  as  these  velocities  are  varied  relatively.  At  a  hc^  of 
40  ft.  the  tangential  discharge  will  be  63  ft.  per  second,  im- 
pinging on  a  body  of  water  flowing  at  a  tenth  of  this  rate. 
This,  expressed  mathematically  in  terms  of  wstiva  momentum 
and  velocity,  will  show  a  considerable  impulsive  effect,  for 
example  :  If  Jf  is  the  weight  of  the  impinging  water,  and 
Fits  velocity  ;  M'  and  V  ihe  weight  and  velocity  respective- 
ly of  the  water  in  the  pump  shell,  and  the  lines  of  force  are 
coincident,  but  the  directions  of  fiow  are  opposite,  then 

MM' 

(F+  V')*  =  the  inductive  effect  of  the  tangential 

M+M' 

energy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  no  such  result  takes 
place  in  practice  ;  the  angle  of  impingement  is  uncertain,  de- 
pending on  several  circumstances,  such  as  the  velocity  of  radial 
flow,  or  width  and  form  of  the  impeller,  also  the  form  of  the 
vanes. 

The  thin  stratum  of  water  discharged  at  e,  fig.  2.  into  the 
main  discharge  at  a  velocity  ten  times  as  great,  disturbs  and 
breaks  up  the  solidity  or  normal  flow  in  the  discharge  way, 
and,  as  experience  proves,  produces  no  useful  effect  that  need 
be  considered  in  designing  pumps  to  operate  against  heads  ex- 
ceeding 40  to  50  ft.  This  statement,  the  writer  feels  called 
upon  to  explain,  is  based  upon  experience  in  dealing  with 
heads  from  40  to  100  ft.  in  a  large  number  of  cases  where 
tangential  energy  was  provided  for,  and  in  other  cases  where 
it  was  disregarded— that  is,  concentric  and  volute  casing  gave 
the  same  result.    This  may  be  called  one  extreme. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  other  extreme,  for  low  heads  of  2  to 
5  ft.,  there  is  found  a  wholly  different  set  of  conditions,  modi- 
fying the  form  of  the  pump  chambers,  and  various  other  feat- 
ures of  a  constructive  nature.  For  constant  low  heads,  such 
as  occur  frequently  in  draining  operations,  there  is  a  complete 
change  of  conditions,  so  mucli  so  that  centrifugal  force  as  an 
impelling  force  may  be  disregarded. 

For  low  heads  the  velocity  of  the  impeller  or  the  vanes  need 
not  follow  the  rules  before  laid  down.    For  heads^from  2  to  5 

ft.  it  will  be  as  follows  :  10  V2~=  14  ft.  ;  10  Vs'=  17.8  ft. : 

10  VT=  20  ft.,  and  10  V5"=  22.3  ft.  per  second.  With  these 
low  heails  it  is  not  necessary  or  expedient  to  limit  the  discbarge 
fiow  to  8  ft.  per  second.    This  could  be  raised  to  correspond 
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with  the  velociiies  aboro  noted,  but  should  not  exceed  13  It. 
A  putnp  UQiler  tliese  itoudiCioDs  becumes  aa  Impact  or  "  puBh- 
ing''  machiDc,  corrcspsuiliagtoaud  alm'Mt  idcalical  with  what 
is  called  a  scroll  Impact  water  wheel  reveraed,  the  action  com- 
parable also  to  common  waler-lirting  wheels,  such  as  are  eni' 
ployed  at  New  Orleaoa  and  in  Europe  generally,  tor  low  and 
nearly  lu variable  heads. 

Tliere  ia  also  the  problem  whetber  there  should  be  any  Free 
OT  discbarge  space  beyond  the  tips  of  the  vaaes  except  a  dis- 
cbarge-way  carried  oH  tangentially,  as  in  Hg,  3.  In  this  case, 
taken  from  acmal  practice,  (or  a  bead  of  3i  ft  ,  (he  centrifugal 
action  was  almost  entirely  leooied.  the  imputler  fitting  close  iu  a 
concentric  ehaml>er  and  the  blades  curved  forwanl  Instead  of 
backward.  The  lolel  11  was  50  per  eeiit.  greater  in  area  than 
the  outlet  «.  and  Ihc  section  of  the  latter,  aa  well  as  that  of  the 
main  chamber,  rectangular.  The  pumps  were  vertical,  sub- 
merged, and  arranged  to  worli  through  a  bulkhead,  e.  no 
vai^ea  or  pipes  beine  required.  The  result  fully  confirmed  (he 
hypothetical  rcasonrng  on  which  the  scheme  was  based — name- 
ly :  Ttiai  under  the  circumstances  the  circumferential  veljcity, 
or  the  vane  velocity,  would 
correspond  very  nearly  to 
the  discharge  flow. 

The  writer  has  em- 
ployed the  same  method 
with  success  for  river, 
dredging  pumps  where  the 
head  was  out  tittle,  being 
only  the  differenoe  be- 
tween the  rivet's  surface 
and  the  point  of  discharge. 
The  advantages  gained  dj 
such  construction  fur 
pumping  stones  or  other 
solids  are  very  important, 
and  more  than  compen- 
sate for  any  loss  of  effici- 
ency, Buch  aa  may  occur. 

The  impact  oC  the  vanes 
against  bowlders  or  stones 
la  avoided  when  the  vanes 
are  movliig  at  nearly  the 
same  spe^  as  the  dis- 
charge flow,  and  solid  sub- 
stances  are  not  thrown  out 
violently  against  Ibe  cas- 
ing as  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
mon centrifugal  pump.  There  is  also  an  avoidance  of  clog- 
ging, which  Is  almost  sure  to  occur  with  a  volute  chamber, 
by  solids  becoming  ^lodged  or  wedged  In  between  the  vanes 
and  the  case  ;  also  much  less  of  the  abrasive  effect  of  grave! 
or  sand  discharged  radially  that  with  a  common  pump  will  cut 
through  the  shell  inaweekortwoof  continuousservice.  Here 
we  have  anollier  wide  infraction  of  all  rules  laid  down  tor 
pumps  of  ililB  class,  a  disregard  of  nearly  all  tbe  features  that 
apply  to  water  pumpe  for  heads  of  10  ft.  or  more. 

The  efficiency  of  a  pump  made  in  the  manner  shown  In  flg. 
3,  or  with  a  ooeentric  chamlKr.  the  vanes  curved  either  for- 
ward or  backwaril  as  tbe  relation  between  their  speed  and  that 
of  tbe  discharge  Qow  may  demand.  Is  from  40  tu  50  per  cent., 
as  nearly  as  observations  in  practice  can  determine. 

TOLCTB  PDUP   GRAXBEBS. 

The  next  element  to  be  considered  in  centrifugal  pump  con- 
struction is  the  section  and  shaoe  of  a  volute  chamber  when 
the  conditions  of  service  demand  that  form — that  Is.  for  heads 
from  S  to  40  ft.  or  perhaps  50  ft. 

A  tlieoretlcal  form  of  tbe  volute  or  spiral  cosing  should,  to 
maintain  uniform  velocity  of  (he  discbarge  water,  begin  at 
nothing,  and  gradually  expand  to  the  discharge  bore  for  a 
finish,  hut  here  again  we  are  oimpelled  to  abandon  tbe  tbeo 
relical  road  because  of  certain  operating  cooditions. 

Referring  to  flg.  4,  which  Is  a  diagram  showing  a  theoretical 
volute  chamber  such  as  is  employed  by  a  good  many  makers 
of  such  pumps,  it  seems  correct,  but  there  Is  no  provision  for 
radial  or  outward  flow  for  some  distance  at  a.  consequently 
the  water  contained  and  flowing  between  tbe  vanes  is  checked 
In  its  course  once  on  each  revolution,  while  passing  this  point. 

The  writer  made  this  mistake  in  1883  In  designing  a  pump 
to  raise  the  surface  drainage  in  the  Citv  of  Sacramento.  The 
pump  is  yet  In  use,  giving  a  fair  etBclency  after  ten  years  of 
service,  but  it  devel'petl  a  queer  phenomenon  tlint  ri'mained 
tor  some  lime  a  problem  fur  which  no  clew  could  be  found, 
Tl)e  pump,  when  started,  set  up  a  scries  ot  rhythmic  pulsa- 
tions, causing  vibration  of  tbe  timber  supports  on  which  it 
stoid  that  made  It  disagreeable  to  stand  near  tlie  machinery. 
The  flret  Impression  was  that  the  impeller  was  not  bslsneed. 


but  it  was  aoon  discovered  that  tbe  frequency  of  the  vibrations 
or  pulsations  did  not  correspond  to  the  tevolutloos,  but  to  the 
revolutions  multiplied  Into  the  number  of  vanes,  and  it  will  be 
no  disparagement  to  admit  that  the  real  cause  was  not  under- 
stood for  some  years  later  when  other  experiments  proved 
where  tiie  difficulty  ]aj. 
Since  that  lime  the  writer  lias  In  all  designs  for  water-raising 

Sumps  of  Ibis  class  began  the  volute  at  n,  fig.  1.  with  one- 
Durth  to  one-sixth  the  area  or  section  It  bas  at  the  discharge 
a,  thereby  sacrificing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tangential 
energy,  and  causing  an  accelerated  now  in  the  casing.  This 
necessity  for  space  in  tbe  discharge  cham,ber  at  »,  and  the 
throat  or  cut-oS  plate  t,  ia  well  underalood.  Messrs.  Gwynne, 
of  London,  have  always  arranged  tbeir  pump  chambere  in  this 
manner.    The  cut-ofl'  or  baffling  plate  t  will  be  considered  In  a 

The  nearness  with  which  the  vanes  approach  the  volute 
chamber,  or  the  radial  depth  at  «,  flg.  3,  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
matter  of  ImportAnce  Id  a  pump's  operation,  but  regulates  a 
constructive  matter  of  some  Importance— namely,  whether  tbe 


pump  chamber  has  to  t>e  parted  through  Its  axis  to  Insert  the 
impeiler,  or  whether  this  be  done  turough  removable  ride 
plates,  as  in  flgs.  1  and  3. 

In  the  latter  case  a  pump  chamber  can  be  cast  In  one  piece, 
and  erected  so  the  discharge  will  be  at  any  angle,  the  side 
plates,  Inlet  and  spindle  bearings  remaining  undisturbed.  This 
method  has  been  a  cbaracl eristic  of  the  practice  of  Messrs. 
J.  &  H.  Owynne,  above  referred  to,  and  is  certainly  desirable 
in  nearly  all  cases,  Uic  exception  b^ng  when  there  is  no  room 
at  the  side  to  remove  the  Impeller,  and  when  tbe  shaft  must 
pass  through  the  pump,  as  In  the  case  of  circulating  pumpe 
fur  condensing  water  on  board  ships.  Convenience  and  sym- 
metry favor  the  solid  volute  casing  with  removable  side  platea. 

TOE   TANE  C&AUBUR. 

The  tapering  form  given  to  these  chamtierB  Is  an  attempt  to 
maintain  uniform  area  and  consequent  velocity  of  tbe  water  in 
Its  radial  How  from  the  inlet.  This  Is  a  rule  of  hydraulics,  the 
violation  of  which  caoses  a  considerable  toss  of  power  if  not 
observed,  and  brings  us  again  to  »  point  where  centrifugal 
pump  construction  must  diverge  from  theory. 

Referring  back  to  flg.  2,  and  supposing  tlie  dimension  m  to 
be  30  lu.,  ihe  area  will  be  707  in.,  and  to  maintain  a  uniform 
vilocity  of  the  water  this  section  must  be  maintained  out  10 
and  through  the  throat «.  For  an  impeller  (tO  In.  In  diameter 
the  perimeter  will  be  188.4  In.  :  this  divided  into  707.8  gives  a 
width  of  3  76  In.,  which  is  too  narrow  If  any  kind  of  debris. 
such  as  grass,  roots,  or  driftwood,  is  to  be  passed  tlirough  Ihe 
pump.  This  difficulty  increases  with  the  diameter  of  the  Im- 
pellers until  at  a  head  of  50  ft.  the  area  should  Lie  double  that 
(jf  tbe  inlet  m,  and  for  liigher  heads  In  proporlion.  especially 
wiien  encased  Impellers  are  employed,  as  wti!  be  explained  In 
a  future  place. 

Tbe  curvLfi  in  the  water-ways  in  flg.  3  are  supposed  to  be  as 
perfect  aa  can  be  attained,  andare  taken  from  designs  made  by 
tlie  wriler  In  1886,  for  the  Westinghmiae  Machine  Company, 
of  Piltsburgli,  Pa  ,  also  for  Messrs.  W.  T.  Garratt  &  Co.,  of 
San  Francisco. 


These  E 


e  wade  in  three  forms  ;  with  open  vanes  only  ;  with 
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a  disk  or  side  plate  open  on  one  side,  as  in  figs.  1  and  2  ;  and 
encased  or  with  two  side  plates,  as  in  fig.  6.  There  is  also  a 
type  haFing  hollow  arms  that  set  the  water  around  them  in 
revolution,  and  thus  avoid  circulation  back  through  the 
inlet,  as  will  be  further  explained  in  future. 

The  function  of  the  impeller  being  to  set  the  water  in  revo- 
lution, its  construction  in  respect  to  efficiency  is  not  a  matter 
of  much  importance,  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  con- 
ditions under  which  pumps  operate  witb  open  and  encased  im- 
pellers. Leaving  out  for  the  present  the  plate  form  wit^  vanes 
on  one  side,  and  considering  the  open  and  encased  forms  only, 
the  difference  is  one  that  would  never  be 
supposed  from  inference. 

With  the  open  form  the  whole  mass 
of  water  within  the  pump  is  set  in  revo- 
lution, and  the  surface  friction  is  between 
this  mass  of  water  and  the  side  plates. 

With  the  encased  form  the  water  within 
the  impeller  is  set  in  revolution,  and  the 
surface  friction  is  between  its  outer  sur- 
face and  the  stratum  of  water  between  it 
and  the  side  plates.  The  water  friction 
is  just  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  and  is 
always  as  the  area  of  sides  of  the  pump 
chamber,  but  there  is  this  difference  as  to 
construction.  The  surface  over  which  the  ^ 
whirling  water  flows  must  be  true  and 
without  deviation  in  a  radial  plane,  so 
that  with  an  open  impeller  the  side  plates 
should  be  turned  true  on  the  inside,  and 
with  an  encased  impeller  its  exterior  sur- 
face should  be  turned  true. 

The  object  of  encased  wheels  or  im- 

rllers  is  mainly  to  secure  strength,  which 
vastly  increased  by  this  form,  and  is  necessary  at  high 
speeds  or  for  high  heads,  but  there  are  operating  conditions 
to  provide  for  that  considerably  complicate  the  method  and 
are  open  to  objection.  With  an  encased  impeller  the  whole 
interior  of  a  pump  chamber  is  subjected  to  a  static  pressure 
equal  to  the  discharge  head,  and  this  demands  heavy  side 
plates  of  ribbed  section,  and  even  then  with  high  heads  flexure 
is  almost  unavoidable. 

In  the  case  of  what  are  called  pit  pumps  in  California,  one 
of  which  is  shown  in  section  at  fig.  5.  the  head  is  often  60  ft. 
or  more,  sometimes  reaching  80  and  90  ft.  At  60  ft  the  press- 
ure is  about  26  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  inft>eller8  are  80  in. 
or  more  in  diameter,  and  the  sides  of  the  pump  case,  including 
the  discharge  volute,  when  that  form  is  employed,  will  make 
up  a  diameter  of  42  in.,  and  area  of  1,385  in.,  sustaining  under 
a  head  of  60  ft.  a  static  pressure  of  86,000  lbs.,  or  18  tons  of 
internal  strain  on  each  side,  so  that  a  pump  chamber  not  well 
ribbed  will  expand  under  such  a  force  and  be  broken.  At 
lower  heads,  and  with  larger  pumps,  this  difficulty  is  less,  but 
remains  a  factor  to  be  carefully  taken  into  account  in  design- 
ing centrifugal  pumps  of  all  kinds. 


reached  almost  to  the  periphery  of  the  impeller,  which  was  40 
in.  in  diameter. 

In  another  case  a  small  pump  having  an  impeller  20  in.  in 
diameter  was  sold  to  a  miner  to  be  carried  into  the  mountains 
and  employed  to  raise  water  110  ft.  He  was  informed  that 
the  side  plates  were  only  |  in.  thick,  and  the  pump  would  cer- 
tainly burst.  He  replied  laconically  that  "  the  pump  was  as 
heavv  as  he  wanted  to  transport  on  a  mule,  and  if  it  burst  he 
could  mend  it."  A  letter  from  him  informed  the  maker  that 
the  pump  was  **  all  right.'* 

This  difference  in  internal  pressure  between  open  and  encased 


Fig.  5- 

If  the  impeller  is  open  the  pressure  on  the  side  plates  is  in  a 
large  degree  removed,  because  at  the  center  of  the  pump,  or 
over  the  inlet  area,  there  is  not  only  no  internal  pressure,  but  a 
negative  or  inward  pressure,  a  partial  vacuum,  which  gradu- 
ally, and  in  some  ratio  not  understood,  changes  to  outward 
pressure,  from  the  inlet  to  the  discharge  cliamber.  Theoreti- 
cally such  change  of  pressure  would  be  a  constant  increase, 
but  in  an  experiment  made  some  vears  ago,  holes  were  drilled 
through  side  plates  at  distances  or  three  inches  or  so  from  the 
inlet  pipe  outward,  and  no  water  was  discharged  until  it 


Fig.  4. 

Fig.  3. 

impellers  is  of  course  modified  by  revolution  of  the  stratum  of 
water  t>etween  an  encased  impeller  and  the  side  plates,  and  as 
no  additional  friction  would  result  it  would  be  an  improvement 
no  doubt  to  employ  shallow  vanes  on  the  outside  of  such  im- 
pellers, so  as  to  set  the  water  in  revolution  against  the  side 
Slates.  This  would  not  only  relieve  the  latter  of  most  of  the 
ischarge  pressure,  but  would  meet  and  prevent  what  is  a  seri- 
ous objection  to  encased  impellers,  that  of  loss  by  circulation. 
With  an  encased  impeller  01  any  kind  having  no  vanes  on  the 
outside  there  must  be  a  running  joint  around  the  inlet  nozarle, 
maintained  against  the  discharge  pressure.  This  can  be  ex- 
plained by  referring  to  fig.  5. 

Supposing  the  inlet  a  a  to  sustain  a  negative  or  inward  press; 
ure  due  to  a  suction  head  of  20  ft.,  or  8.6  lbs.  per  inch,  and  the 
discharge  throat  of  the  impeller  e  subjected  to  a  discharge 
pressure  of  40  ft.,  or  16.2  lbs.  per  inch,  then  as  no  water  joint 
can  be  maintained  around  the  peripherv  of  the  impeller,  the 
space  at  its  sides,  above  and  below,  will  be  filled  at  this  same 
pressure  of  16.2  lbs.,  which,  if  added  to  the  negative  or  inward 
pressure  of  8.6  lbs.,  produces  a  force  of  24.8  lbs.  per  inch, 
tending  to  circulate  the  water  through  the  running  joint  at 

tiie  inlet  nozzle  of 
the  impeller.  What- 
ever water  can  pass 
here,  and  it  is  com- 
monly a  good  deal, 
is  only  circulated  in 
the  pump,  and  rep- 
resents lost  work. 

The  writer  in  his 
practice  has  usually 
employed  several 
ledges  or  collars  and 
^  grooves  to  obstruct 
such  flow,  and  end- 
ed up  with  the 
abandonment  of  en- 
cased impellers,  ex- 
cept when  a  fibrous 
packing  around  the 
nozzle  could  be  em 
ployed.  With  clear 
water,  where  no 
grit  or  sand  is  present,  these  running  joints  can  be  maintained 
tolerably  close,  but  this  loss  by  circulation  is  always  a  matter  of 
uncertainty,  and  not  observable  or  even  ascertainable  after  a 
pump  is  once  erected  except  by  an  obvious  loss  of  efficiency. 
Unquestionablv  the  best  way  is  to  have  vanes  on  the  outside 
of  an  encased  impeller,  so  as  to  cause  revolution  of  the  water 
there.  As  before  remarked,  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
friction  of  the  water  against  the  side  plates  of  the  pump^and 
the  friction  against  the  sides  of  the  impeller.  It  is  the  same 
thing  when  the  surfaces  are  alike Jn  the  two  cases. 


Fig.  6. 
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BALANCINO  CBNTRIFUOAL  PUHP8« 

We  have  now  reached  the  most  hiteresting  problem  in  centrifu- 
gal pump  construction— that  of  balancing  Uie  lateral  thrust 
upon  the  impellers.  It  is  a  matter  that  modifies  nearly  all  the 
constructive  features  of  practice,  and  is,  by  any  fair  standard 
of  comparison,  one  of  the  most  intricate  problems  in  hydraulic 
apparatus. 

Some  years  %xlo,  during  some  experiments  at  the  University 
of  California,  Professor  F.  G.  Hesse  discovered  the  force  de- 
veloped on  diisks  having  different  degrees  of  centrifugal  action 
on  each  side,  and  prepared  an  essay  on  what  he  call^  a  *'  hy- 
draulic step*'  to  resist  weight  or  thrust,  explaining  the  forces 
by  formulas.  This  paper  was  widely  circulated  and  remarked 
upon  by  Professor  tin  win  and  others.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, this  method  of  balancing  weight  and  thrust  was  in  prac- 
tical use  in  California,  for  sustainmg  the  weight  of  shafts  in 
pits,  but  without  Professor  Hesse's  knowledge,  having  been 
discovered  in  practical  working. 

To  illustrate  the  nature  and  amount  of 
lateral  thrust  on  the  disk  form  of  impellers 
for  pumps,  and  referring  to  the  diagram, 
fig.  6,  suppose  the  inlet  at  m  to  be  12  in. 
diameter,  and  have  an  area  of  113  in.,  and 
that  the  head  to  be  operated  against  is  40 
ft.,  also  that  the  impeller  disk  a  on  the 
shaft  n  is  86  in.  In  diameter  and  provided 
on  one  side  with  a  series  of  vanes  t.  The 
pressure  in  the  discharge  chamber  will  be 
17.2  lbs.  per  inch  static,  or  in  operating  at 
least  18  lbs.  per  inch.    - 

To  find  the  unbalanced  pressure  and  in- 
ward pull  on  the  shaft  n,  the  difference  of 
pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the  plate  a  is  C 

not  an  easy  matter.    On  the  front  or  vane 
side  there  is  the  impingement  of  the  en- 
tering water  against  the  plate,  which  if 
curved,  as  in  fig.  2,  would  amount  to  but  little,  certainly  not 
more  than  100  lbs.  for  a  fiow  of  6  to  8  ft.  a  second. 

There  is  also  the  increasing  outward  pressure  from  the  inlet 
outward,  due  to  centrifugal  force,  but,  as  remarked  in  a  pre- 
vious place,  the  amount  of  this  force  is  not  known,  but  it  cer- 
taiolv  does  not  exceed  one  fourth  of  the  exposed  area  multi- 

f>liea  into  the  discharge  pressure.  Deducting  the  area  of  the 
nlet  leaves  508  in.  of  area  for  the  disk  on  this  side,  which,  if 
multiplied  bv  one  fourth  the  discharge  pressure,  gives  2,668 
lbs.,  and,  adaing  for  impingement,  2768.5  lbs.  for  the  front  or 
vane  side. 

On  the  rear  side  of  the  plate  a  toward  the  chamber  c  6,  if 
there  is  no  rotation  of  the  water,  there  Is,  by  reason  of  the  water 
passing  over  the  rim  at  <,  a  pressure  equal  to  the  discharge 
over  the  whole  surface,  except  the  area  of  the  shaft  n.  This 
pressure  or  thrust  will  be  706.8  X  18  =  12722.4  lbs.,  or,  less 
the  area  of  a  shaft  8  in.  diameter,  12,596  lbs.,  from  which  must 
be  deducted  the  counterbalancing  pressure  of  2768.5  lbs.  on 
the  front  side,  leaving  unbalanced  tne  enormous  force  of  9953.9 
lbs.  This  is  an  extreme  case,  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tration. No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  matter  would  think 
of  designing  a  pump  in  this  manner,  unless  this  lateral  thrust 
was  required  for  some  purfyose.  It  cannot  be  safely  resisted 
by  thrust  collars  of  any  kind,  even  when  these  are  under 
water. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  determine  when  an  impell  r  Is  not 
balanced,  or  the  amount  of  lateral  thrust  upon  it.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  it  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
field  of  water  rotation  on  the  two  sides,  and  this  naturally  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  pump  should  have  an  inlet  at  each 
side.  This  would  be  correct  if  it  were  not  possible  to  balance 
the  centrifugal  action  on  each  side  without  double  inlets,  and 
in  this  manner  secure  not  only  complete  equilibrium,  but  also 
attain  other  important  advantages  of  both  construction  and 
operation.  It  is  not  alwavs  desirable  to  balance  centrifugal 
pumps ;  on  the  contrary,  the  lateral  thrust  on  the  impellers 
becomes  essential  in  some  cases,  as  will  be  explained  further  on. 

In  deep  pits,  such  as  are  common  in  the  irrigated  districts  of 
California,  the  pumps  have  to  be  set  40  to  50  ft  below  the  sur- 
face in  order  to  be  within  suction  distance  of  the  water.  Such 
pumps,  from  4  to  6  in.  bore,  are  driven  by  vertical  shafts  ex- 
tending up  to  the  surface  where  the  driving  power  is  applied. 
The  shafts  are  commonly  2^^  in.  diameter,  and  weigh  with  the 
couplings  and  fittings  at  least  20  lbs.  per  foot,  or  for  50  ft. 
1,000  ll]«.  These  shafts  with  the  impeller  of  the  pump,  to  oper- 
ate well,  must  be  balanced  by  water  thrust,  which  in  the  case 
of  disk  impellers  is  provided  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  shown 
in  fig.  7. 

The  wirter  enters  on  the  top  around  the  shaft  m.  The  im- 
peller disk  a  is  provided  with  working  vanes  0  on  top.  and  bal- 


ancing vanes  t  on  the  bottom,  the  latter  enough  shorter  than 
the  top  ones  to  produce  a  modified  centrifugal  action  beneath 
the  plate,  and  this  difference  when  adjusted  is  made  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  the  shaft  m  and  all  of  its  connected  parts,  weigh- 
ing from  800  to  1,600  lbs.  If  the  up  thrust  or  balancing  is  not 
enough  the  impeller  is  taken  out.  and  tjie  ends  of  the  bottom 
vanes  trimmed  ofl!  at  n  until  an  equilibrium  is  obtained.  The 
bottom  vanes  c  are  commonly  one-third  shorter  than  the  top 
ones  e  when  the  disks  are  24  to  80  in.  diameter,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising to  see  what  an  effect  is  produced  by  cutting  off  even 
half  an  inch  from  the  ends  of  the  vanes  at  n.  This  method  of 
balancing  disk  impellers  for  centrifugal  pumps  is  also  applied 
to  encased  impellers,  as  in  the  case  of  pumps  illustrated  m  fig. 
5,  and  is  shown  in  its  most  complete  form  applied  to  a  hori- 
zontal pump  in  fig.  2. 

It  will  be  noticed  there  are  vanes  on  both  sides  of  the  disk, 
those  on  the  back  being  to  set  up  there  the  same  cenlirifugal 
action  and  force  that  exists  on  the  front  or  working  side.  It 
wiU  also  be  noticed  that  the  back  or  balnnc!n<^  vanes  are  a  lit- 
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Fig.  7. 


tie  shorter  than  the  front 
ones,  commonly  from  {  in. 
to  f  in.  for  pumps  to  10  in. 
bore.  This  slight  difference 
in  the  length  of  the  vanes, 
or  the  diameter  over  their 
tips,  permits  a  slight  excess 
of  pressure  on  the  front  or 
working  side,*  and  conse- 
quently a  slow  fiow  of  wa- 
ter over  the  periphery  of  the 
disk  into  the  chamber  be- 
hind ;  some  small  holes  r 
being  provided  for  circula- 
tion. If  the  rear  or  bal- 
ancing vanes  were  as  long 
as  the  main  ones,  and  cen- 
trifugal action  the  same  on 
each  side,  the  rear  diamber 
would  become  partially  or 
wholly  filled  with  air,  and 
the  equilibrium  destroyed. 


Fig.  8. 


This  method  of  balancing  the  lateral  thrust  on  disk  impellers 
was  first  applied  bv  the  writer  in  1886,  and  is  believed  to  be 
more  reliable  than  double  inlets.  It  may  be  described  as  pro- 
viding for  equal  centrifugal  action  on  each  side  of  the  plate  or 
disk,  but  performing  the  whole  work  of  propulsion  on  one 
side. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  curves  and  course  of  the  water 
through  the  pump  shown  in  fig.  2.  Such  easy  curves  are  not 
attainable  in  double-inlet  pumps,  but  very  nearly  so  in  another 
method  of  balancing  plate  or  disk  impellers  next  to  be  ex- 
plained. 

This  method,  shown  in  fig.  8,  is  one  of  recent  invention,  and 
apparently  the  most  complete  that  has  been  discovered.  It 
condsts,  as  can  be  seen,  in  receiving  the  water  at  one  side  of 
the  pump,  thereby  attaining  the  several  advantages  of  that 
method  already  pointed  out,  and  has  the  sanie  balancing  effect 
that  is  attained  by  a  double  inlet,  but  avoids  the  short  curves 
and  consequent  obstruction  that  seems  inseparable  from  the 
double-inlet  method  ;  also  avoids  placing  the  shaft  or  spindle 
through  the  inlet  pipe  or  pipes.  The  water  passes  in  equal 
volume  on  each  side  of  a  disk  or  web,  a,  the  outer  and  inner 
annulus  m  and  n  being  equal  in  area.  The  curves  are  easy 
and  the  construction  strong,  because  the  disk  or  web  a  acts  as 
a  continuous  brace  between  the  vanes  e. 

The  distinction  from  the  method  of  balancing  last  described 
is  not  only  in  the  manner  of  operating,  but  also  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  impeller  itself.  In  the  present  case  the  vnncs 
rise  out  of  the  boss  or  hub  the  same  as  with  an  open  impeller, 
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the  disk  a  forming  only  a  web  or  bnce  for  the  vsnes.  In  flg. 
3  Ui«  disk  itselE  Is  the  mala  member,  the  vanes  being  set  thereon 
In  the  form  of  ribs. 


BAI^ANCIXa 

Wben  the  Impellera  of  centrifugal  pumps  are  encased,  as 
shown  in  flg.  5,  the  compenssllon  of  lateral  thru«t  is  an  easier 
pioblem  tn  one  leapoct,  and  a  much  more  diCBcult  one  in  an- 
other lespect.  The  unbalanced  area  Is  onlf  that  of  the  tnlet  it 
leu  the  area  of  the  driTtng  shaft's  section,  and  the  up-thrust 
in  this  case  is  as  these  areas  taken  with  the  discharge  pressure, 
but  there  is  the  difficulty  in  all  forms  of  encased  impellers  of 
maJntainIng  runninj;  joints  that  permit  waste  by  circulation. 

Bupposlns  the  pump  shown  in  Hk.  0,  which  is  lepeated  here 
for  convenleDce  of  reference,  to  oe  conslrucled  to  operate 
against  a  head  of  76  ft.  ;  to  be  of  S  in.  bore,  and  have  an  im- 
peller 80  In.  In  diameter,  and  the  weight  of  the  shaft  and  other 
parts  to  be  balanced  1,500  Iba.  These  pro- 
portions follow  average  practice  for  pit 
Eumps  in  CallfoTDie,  and  the  type  as  drawn 
from  designs  by  the  writer  made  In  1B86. 
Tlie  discharge  pressure,  counting  S  ft.  of 
head  for  flow  or  friction,  will  be  34.4  lbs. 
per  inch.  Dl  riding  the  gravity  load  by  this 
ptMSure  gives  about  K  in.  of  unbalanced 
area  required  to  sustain  the  vertical  load. 
ThU  calls  for  an  Intel  area  11.2  In.  diameter, 
which,  talten  over  the  outside  of  the  Impeller 
nozzle  at  a,  gives  a  bore  of  S^ in.,  an  average 
inlet  for  a  6^n.  pump  of  this  kind. 

It  Is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  note  that 
with  pit  pumps  of  the  kind  here  Illustrated 
the  thrust  due  to  an  inlet  nozzle  of  the 
proper  size  will  balance  a  shaft  of  the  re- 
quired dimensions  to  transmit  the  power, 
the  Increment  of  weight  for  the  shaft  and 
increment  of  pressure  due  to  head  follow- 
ing in  the  same  proportion. 

In  the  case  of  nonzontal  pumps  with  encased  impellers,  and 
an  Inlet  at  one  side  only^  the  thrust  cannot  be  compensated  by 
weight  as  In  vertical  pumps,  and  is  attained  In  several  ways 


lie  pistons  on  the  pump  shaft  subjected  to  pressure  from  the 
discbarge  water. 

Since  the  almve  was  written  there  has  been  received  from 
Mr.  0.  W.  Price,  of  San  Francisco,  some  particulars  of  a 
method  of  balancing  impellers  by  means  of  pistons,  aa  above 
mentioned,  that  has  Ihe  advantage  of  ready  adjustment  for 
varying  heads  and  speed,  and  is  applicable  to  pumps  of  any 
kind. 

The  drawings  in  flgs.  9  and  10  are  taken  from  the  patent 
specIScaiion  of  Mr.  Price.  Qg.  9  showing  s  balancing  or  thrust 
piston  placed  above  the  pump,  and  ii^  flg.  10  placed  beneath 
the  pump,  the  force  of  the  pistons  beloK  upward  in  both  cases. 
and  rcceivlDg  pressure  from  the  discharge-waj  by  means  of 
connecting  pipes  as  shown.  As  there  is  unavoidably  a  leak  ot 
water  around  these  pistons,  it  follows  that  the  pressure  on 
them  can  be  regulated  by  adjustable  cocks  in  the  supply  pipes. 

In  flg.  9  the  piston  Ib  compound,  receiving  pleasure  from  the 
discharge  way  on  an  annulus,  and  a  counter-Force  for  adjust- 
ment from  the  suction  acting  on  the  central  piston.  As,  how- 
ever, pistons  thus  mounted  on  the  pumn  spindle  and  filling  in 
fixed  cylinders  are  subject  to  wear.  Mr.  Price  has  adopted  a 
"  floating"  cylinder  for  the  balancing  piston,  as  shown  in  flg. 
11,  which  Is  a  vertical  section  through  the  main  bearing  and 
Iwlancing  piston  as  now  applied  to  a  number  of  pumps  by  the 
San  Francisco  Tool  Company.  Tn  this  case  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  balancing  piston  flts  Into  a  short  cylinder  capable  of  lateral 
movemeit  Incase  the  pump  spindle  and  piston  do  not  run  true. 
The  pipe  below  connects  to  the  pump  discharge,  and  the  one 
above  carries  oft  waste  water  that  passes  the  piston  and  does 
not  And  its  way  out  through  the  spindle  bearing,  which  is  in 
this  manner  flooded  with  water. 

In  pumps  having  encased  Impellers  there  must  always  be,  as 
before  remarked,  s  good  deal  of  loss  bv  reason  of  waler  escap- 
ing or  cltculatlng  around  Inlet  noz::Ies.  Whatever  escapes 
over  the  periphery  of  the  Impeller  flows  back  to  the  Inlet  and 
is  forced  through  Uierc  with  the  whole  pressure  due  to  Ihe  dis- 
charge head. 

The  safest  way  is  to  place  shallow  vanes  on  the  exterior 
sides  ot  the  impellers,  and  set  up  centrifugal  action  against  tbe 
sideplates  of  the  pump.  This  will  prevent  back  Sow  and  cir- 
culation without  any  loss  whatever  if  the  side  plates  are  true 
on  tlte  inside.  An  encased  impeller  of  any  form  must  either 
set  the  water  In  revolution  at  its  sides,  or  else  have  running 


joints  to  malnlain  ag^nst  back  flow  and  circulation.  This  the 
writer  linows  Is  not  a  commonly  accepted  fact,  or  understood 
by  makers  of  centrifugal  pumpe,  but  accounts,  no  doul)!,  for 


THE   FORK   OF    VANES. 

.  There  has  been  frequent  complaint  of  tbe  failure  to  derive 
useful  facis,  or  suggestion  even,  from  the  literature  such  as 
exists  on  the  subject  of  centrifugal  pumps.  Such  complaint 
must  continue.  In  a  work  on  pumps,  now  lying  at  hand,  there 
is  a  table  to  show  the  Increased  efficiency  attained  by  Appold 
with  curved  vanes.  "  These  experiment^  of  Appold,"  tbe  au- 
thor remarks,  "  showed  that  the  efficiency  of  a  pump  mainly 
depends  on  tlie  form  of  the  bladea  of  tbe  fan, "  A  table  shows 
that  radial  flat  vanes  gave  an  efficiency  of  34  per  cent.,  angular 


flat  vanes  4S  per  cent., 
and  curved  vanes  65 

eercent.,  tbe  head  be- 
ig  18  ft. 

It  Is  hard  to  conceive  what  the  circumstances  were  under 
which  such  results  were  obtained,  unless  It  was  within  what 
may  be  called  the  Bow  limit.  For  example,  a  certain  number 
of  revolutions  will  raise  the  water  to  a  given  bead,  and  10  to 
15  per  cent,  of  added  speed  will  cause  a  normal  flow.  The 
form  of  the  vanes  may  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this  in  so 
far  aa  modifying  speed  owing  to  the  friction  of  the  vane  tips 
and  some  oilier  causes.    The  results  slated  must  have  been 


caused  by  nol  adapting  the  speed  of  the  vanes  to  their  form, 
otherwise  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  call  them  nonsense. 

This  Appold  experiment,  and  some  others  of  the  kind  as 
well,  give  wrong  inferences  to  those  not  able  to  understand 
tbe  nature  of  forces  at  work,  and  have  led  to  a  widespread 
Opinion  that  the  form  of  the  vanee  is  a  very  Important  matter, 
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Fig.  12. 


whereas  experience,  as  well  as  rational  inference  and  analysis, 
must  show  that  aside  fiom  the  dragKing  friction  of  the  vane 
tips  their  form  is  in  common  designs  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence, or  of  little  consequence. 

In  a  pump  operating  under  heads  from  10  to  50  ft.,  where 
the  tangential  energy  is  a  considerable  factor  in  the  effect,  the 
vanes  should  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  flow  of  water 
from  the  center  to  the  periphery  of  the  impeller,  but  divergence 
from  this  is,  as  before  said,  of  little  consequence. 

The  function  of  the  vanes  is  to  set  the  water  in  revolution, 
and  at  heads  exceeding  40  ft.,  is  but  little  more  ;  the  most  im- 
portant matter  being  the  drag  or  friction  of  their  tips  on  the 
discharge  water  in  the  pump  chamber  beyond  the  vanes.  To 
make  this  understood  it  will  be  necessary  to  again  refer  to  the 
velocities  of  the  impeller  and  discharge  water  around  it.  The 
discharge  flow  is  constant,  and  arranged  at  from  5  to  10  ft.  per 
second,  commonly  about  8  ft.  At  a  bead  of  50  ft.  the  velocity 
of  the  impeller  will  be 
about  50  It.  per  second,  1 

or  compared  to  the  dis- 
charge flow,  more  than 
six  times  as  great,  so  the 
tips  of  the  vanes  in  every 
50  ft.  of  movement  must 
drag  40  ft.  over  the  dis- 
charge water.  This  fric- 
tion Is  a  frequent  source 
of  loss  in  centrifugal 
pumps,  and  in  one  ex- 
periment tried  by  the 
writer  showed  that  25 
per  cent,  of  the  power 
applied  was  consumed 
by  retardation  thus 
caused. 

This  is  a  reason  for 
redudng  the  dimension 
6  in  fig.  d  to  its  lowest 

limits,  narrowing  the  tips  qf  the  vanes  and  reducing  the 
friction  accordingly,  but  the  point  to  be  presented  here  is  that 
as  the  head  and  velocity  of  the  impeller  increases,  the  vanes 
should  be  narrower  at  their  tips  and  terminate  more  tangen- 
tially.  The  tips  are,  in  fact,  all  that  need  be  considered. 
These  should  change  from  a  curve  furward  for  low  heads,  as 
shown  in  fig.  3,  to  a  true  tangent,  or  as  nearly  that  as  possible 
for  heads  of  40  ft.  or  more. 

To  show  the  absurdity  of  imputing  efficiency  to  a  form  of 
impeller  vanes,  one  neea  go  no  f urUier  than  the  practice  of 
Messrs.  J.  &  H.  Gwynne,  of  London,  and  of  Mr  Charles 
Brown,  of  Sulzer  Bros.,  Winterthur,  Switzerland.  Drawings 
of  the  vanes  designed  by  Mr.  Brown,  shown  in  fig.  12,  are 
taken  from  a  communication  by  him  to  Engineerina,  London, 
about  eight  years  ago,  and  which  we  reproduce  as  follows  : 

To  the  Editor  of  Engineering  : 

Sir  :  The  explanation  given  by  your  correspondent  in  No. 
1,602  of  the  reason  why  the  circumferential  velocity  of  cen- 
trifugal pumps  does  not  need  to  attain  the  value  V^g  h  may 
be  one  reason,  but  not  the  only  one.  About  1856  I  carried  out 
a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  best  forms  and  propor- 
tions of  centrifugal  pumps,  and  found  that  the  form  of  the 
blades  had  a  very  great  influence  on  the  circumferential  speed 
required.  The  annexed  sketch,  flg.  12,  shows  the  forms  of  vanes 
experimented  on  ;  the  total  lift  was  in  all  cases  45  It.,  the  inner 
and  the  outer  diameters  of  the  disks  as  1  and  8.  To  hold  the 
water  at  this  height,  but  without  any  discharge  : 

No.  1  required  just  V2  g  h. 

No.  2        "        considerably  more. 

No.  3        **        still  more. 

No.  4        *•        0.82  X  V^gh, 

No.  4  form  was  the  best  in  every  respect,  and  I  continued 
to  use  it  from  the  time  the  experiments  were  made  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  C.  Brown. 

The  first  clause  of  this  communication  furnishes  the  secret 
of  the  Appold  tables  before  referred  to,  and  the  whole  indicates 
the  value  that  can  be  placed  on  the  form  of  vanes.  One  would 
be  at  a  loss  to  refer  to  any  higher  authority  than  the  able  en- 
gineer above  quoted,  and  to  suppose  that  Messrs.  Sulzer  Bros., 
one  of  the  most  eminent  firms  m  the  world,  would  construct 
centrifugal  pumps  of  low  efficiency  is  not  supposablo  at  all. 

The  writer  in  his  own  practice  has  not  made  expciiuients  to 
determine  the  efficiency  and  speed  resulting  from  vanes  of 
different  forms,  and  has  never  considered  it  necessary  to  do 
so.  It  is  one  thing  in  centrifugal  pump  construction  that 
seems  to  be  within  easy  and  rational  analysis.  The  main 
thing,  and  that  which  has  led  to  the  many  absurd  statements. 


is  the  change  required  in'  circumferential  velocity  by  the  form 
of  the  vanes  and  the  effect  of  dragging  action  on  the  discharge 
water  by  vanes  not  terminating  in  a  proper  shape  where  pumps 
are  to  operate  against  high  heads. 

CUT-OFF  OR  BAFFLIKG  VANB8. 

By  this  term  is  meant  the  web  or  vane  shows  at  s  in  fig.  1. 
These  have  also  been  set  up  as  an  important  element  govern- 
ine  the  efficiency  of  centrifugal  pumps,  in  fact,  almost  every- 
thing has  been  so  considered  except  the  paint  on  the  outside, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  this  has  not  been  included  among  the 
factors  relating  to  pump  performance. 

The  value  of  these  cut-off  plates,  which  in  the  Parson's  ex- 
periments showed  an  effect  equal  to  one  third  of  the  dut^,  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  principal 
makers  on  this  coast,  who  has  constructed  a  great  many  suc- 
cessful pumps  of  all  sizes,  discards  this  cut-off  vane  altogether. 
Like  the  form  of  vanes  it  is  one  thing  that  admits  of  rational 
treatment,  in  so  far  ttiat  such  cut-off  plates  can  do  no  harm. 
Tangential  energy,  which  these  plates  or  throats  are  supposed 
to  intercept  and  direct,  does  not  take  place  at  the  point  of  dis- 
charge any  more  than  at  othei  points  around  the  impeller,  and 
the  main  function  is  to  propel  tne  "  slip"  between  the  impeller 
and  discharge  water  to  take  place  in  a  line  dose  around  the 
periphery,  instead  of  in  a  volute  path. 

As  has  been  frequently  pointed  out,  the  circumferential 
velocity  of  an  impeller  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  dis- 
charge water  around  the  impeller.  At  a  head  of  25  ft.  this 
difference  is  as  one  to  five,  or  thereabout,  and  the  ''  slipping*' 
velocity  is  four-fifths  that  of  the  impeller.  The  cut-off  vanes 
determine  the  situation  radially  of  this  line  of  slip,  and  whether 
it  takes  place  at  the  tip  of  the  blades  in  one  circle,  or  whether 
it  takes  place  in  what  may  be  called  volute  strata,  between  the 
impeller  and  discharge  water,  can  only  be  a  matter  of  immate- 
rial difference.  It  is  best  to  employ  such  vanes,  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons :  It  meets  common  opinion  as  to  IJie  best  form  of 
construction.  It  can  do  no  harm,  and  makes  a  strong  tie  or 
connection  between  the  side  plates  at  that  point.  The  follow- 
ing circumstance  is  the  nearest  to  decisive  experiment  that  can 
be  referred  to. 

The  writer  in  1885  designed  lor  a  San  Francisco  firm  a  dredg- 
ing pump  to  be  emploved  in  lifting  silt  from  the  bay  and  send- 
ing it  ashore  in  long  pipes.  The  pump  casing  was  of  rectangu- 
lar section  around  the  impeller,  volute  in  form  and  terminated 
at  the  discharge  with  a  throat  or  passage  of  6  in.  clear  of  the 
vanes.  The  engineer  of  the  firm  insisted  on  having  a  cut-off 
plate,  which  was  made  of  steel  \  in.  thick,  and  set  in  at  a 
proper  angle,  and  to  clear  the  vanes  by  i  in.  The  pump  was 
arranged  with  an  open  gauge  pipe  16  ft.  high,  by  means  of 
which  the  discharge  friction  head  could  be  observed  with  pre- 
cision. The  man  in  charge  of  the  machinery  was  informed 
that  the  throat  piece  or  cut-off  would  probably  *'  go  out"  as 
soon  as  a  bowlder  or  some  scrap  iron  went  through  the  pump, 
and  in  that  case  he  was  to  observe  the  speed,  friction  head,  and 
any  change  in  the  operation  of  the  pump. 

The  dredging  operations  were  being  carried  on  in  a  place 
where  a  great  deal  of  iron  scrap  had  been  unloaded  from  ves- 
sels, and  it  was  but  a  short  time  when  the  cut  off  throat  was 
carried  away,  and  sent  out  in  the  shore  pipes.  The  man  in 
charge,  a  good  mechanic,  and  now  a  member  of  a  well-known 
firm  of  hydraulic  engineers  in  San  Francisco,  reported  that  no 
change  could  be  detected  in  any  way  when  the  throat  piece 
was  knocked  out,  and  he  preferred  having  no  obstruction  of 
the  kind  in  the  pump  again. 

DOUBLB  INLET   TUMPS. 

In  treating  upon  the  subject  of  balancing  the  impellers  of 
centrifugal  pumps,  double  inlets  were  not  included  among  the 
means  by  which  this  could  be  accomplished,  because  this  plan 
of  construction  involves  a  good  deal  besides  balancing.  There 
are  a  great  many  among  both  makers  and  users  of  such  pumps 
who  tiiink  there  is  no  other  way  to  operate  an  impeller  in 
equilibrium  except  to  make  it  symmetrical  on  each  side  of  a 
pump,  and  provide  a  forked  suction  pipe  with  an  inlet  at  each 
side.  This  opinion,  which  is  after  all  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  the  complexity  of  this  balancing  matter  is  considered, 
has  been  the  cause,  no^  doubt,  of  pumps  being  made  with 
double  inlets,  against  all  the  objections,  mechanical  and  otlier, 
that  applies  to  this  system. 

The  objections  to  double  or  forked  inlets  are  :  1.  The  im- 
possibility of  securing  easy  entering  curves.  2.  Inconvenience 
of  access  and  expense  of  fitting.  3.  The  spindles  passing 
through  and  obstructing  the  inlet  pipes.  4.  Inaccessibility  of 
the  suction  pipe  by  reason  of  its  being  under  the  pump.  5. 
Reducing  the  inlet  arean  by  dividing  them  into  two  parts  with 
a  sharp  ledge  to  catch  obstructions.  6.  Preventing  the  dis- 
charge case  from  being  set  at  various  angles  independent  of 
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the  suction  pipes.  To  these  objectioas  can  be  added  general 
complicatiqa  and  expanse  not  reuuired.  In  land  drainage 
operations  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  presumably  everywhere, 
double-inlet  pumps  are  liable  to  obstruction  by  tnle  roots,  hesLU 
straw,  weeds  and  other  kinds  of  debris  that  is  unavoidably  car- 
ried into  the  sumps. 

In  the  case  of  double-inlet  pumps  where  the  suction  pipes 
are  separate,  and  constitute  framing  on  which  the  pump  cham- 
ber is  supported,  there  is  a  considerable  saving  of  material  and 
several  of  the  objections  before  named  do  not  apply.  There  is 
the  advantage  for  low  heads  of  making  the  impeller  much 
smaller  in  diameter,  and  this  permits  smaller  dimensions  in  all 
parts,  the  general  dimensions  of  centrifugal  pumps  being  ap- 
proximately as  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  fans  or  im- 
pellers. 

As  to  balancing  by  a  double  ifilet,  this  applies  only  to  hori- 
zontal pumps,  and,  as  has  been  explained,  can  be  attained  in 
other  ways  than  by  double  inlets,  at  less  expense,  with  easier 
curves  and  a  more  symmetrical  construction. 

CENTRIFUGAL  DREDOIKO  PUMPS. 

One  of  the  most  successful  applications  of  centrifugal  pumps 
has  been  for  dredging  purposes,  raising  and  impelling  silt, 
sand  and  gravel  from  tne  bottom  of  rivers  and  harbors.  This 
work  has,  to  a  great  extent,  been  done  with  what  may  be  called 
water  pumps,  such  as  have  been  heretofore  described,  but  for 
successful  working  a  very  difiPerent  type  is  required. 

The  casing  should  be  rectangular  so  as  to  avoid  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  the  friction  of  tenacious  material,  and  to  dis- 
tribute the  impingement  from  the  impeller  over  a  larger  area, 
also  to  permit  a  detachable  lining  that  is  easily  replaced.  As 
an  angular  section  for  the  pump  chamber  calls  for  an  impeller 
of  parallel  width,  there  is,  of  course,  some  loss  of  efficiencv, 
because  of  the  change  of  velocity  from  the  inlet  to  the  dis- 
charge chamber,  but  in  dredging,  efficiency  is  not  the  first 
thing  to  be  considered  in  designing  centrifugal  pumps.  The 
main  thing  is  endurance  against  accident  and  wear.  The  pump 
itself  is  but  one  element  amon^  a  number  that  make  up  a  aredg- 
ing  plant,  and  the  main  point  is  to  keep  all  in  constant  operation. 

In  pumping  silicious  material  that  is  heavy,  especially  fine 
sand,  if  a  pump  stops  while  the  discharge  pipes  are  filled  with 
spoil,  it  settles  on  the  bottom  and  packs  so  as  to  be  difficult  to 
dislodge.  The  main  thinjic  is  to  "  keep  going,"  and  whatever 
tends  to  security  in  this  direction  Is  more  important  than  a  high 
efficiency  of  a  pump.  An  open- vane  impeller  is  preferable, 
because  It  affords  no  chance  for  the  lodgment  of  stones,  or 
other  obstructions  drawn  in,  also  because  the  vanes  can  be 
made  elastic,  which  is  a  very  important  matter,  as  it  avoids 
danger  of  fracture  when  solids  pass  through. 

The  discharge- way  should  be  at  the  bottom,  so  that  solids 
will  not  have  to  be  "  thrown  over"  but  may  pass  out  as  soon 
as  clear  from  the  vanes,  also  to  avoid  charging,  which  is  an 
annoyance  and  causes  delay.  Steel  or  wrou^t  iron  is  the  most 
suitable  material  for  dredging  impellers.  The  writer  has.  in 
two  cases,  one  for  a  pump  of  200  II. P.  and  one  for  a  pump  of 
400  H.P.,  used  successfully  five-vaned  impellers  of  cast  steel, 
but  these  are  open  to  the  objection  of  requiring  complete  re- 
newal if  worn  or  fractured,  and  it  is  proposed  in  future  cases 
to  employ  plates  of  steel  riveted  to  a  square  extension  of  the 
shaft,  as  shown  in  fig.  3,  but  with  heavier  proportions. 

In  river  dredging,  such  as  is  carried  on  in  the  Clutha  River, 
in  New  Zealand,  the  Murray  River  in  Australia,  and  in  the 
rivers  of  California,  dredging  pumps  should  be  arranged  with 
large  catch  chambers  in  the  suction  pipes,  otherwise  the  pumps 
have  to  be  arranged  to  pass  without  injury  stones  as  large  as 
will  go  through  the  pipes.  This  is  possible,  but  produces  a 
good  deal  of  distortion  in  the  design.  In  no  case  Is  there  such 
fll  adaptation  of  centrifugal  pumps  as  for  dredging,  which  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  perhaps,  when  practice  is  so  diversified 
for  common  purposes. 

EFFICIENCY   OF   CENTRIFUGAL   rUMP8. 

Under  this  head  is  to  be  noted  the  singular  fact  that  the 
commercial  efficiency  of  centrifugal  pumps  is  continually  con- 
Hidcred  in  their  sale,  aud  stipulated  for  in  contracts,  while  no 
such  guarantee  is  expected  or  even  inquired  about  in  the  case 
of  piston-pumps  of  the  trade  types.  Ttie  reason  of  this  is,  no 
doubt,  mainly  accidental,  growing  out  of  the  new  pumps  being 
a  kind  of  mysterious  machine  that  can  be  driven  within  20  per 
cent,  of  the  working  speed  and  produce  no  result. 

Positive  pumps  of  all  kinds,  or  indeed  all  but  centrifugal 
pumps,  discharge  water  in  proportion  to  their  rate  of  motion, 
hence  there  is  a  distrust  of  efficiency  in  centrifugal  pumps,  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  when  such  a  pump  may  be  driven  at  nine-tenths 
of  its  normal  speed  and  discharge  no  water  at  all.  In  most  of 
the  experiments  that  have  been  published,  the  main  element  of 
all,  the  speed  of  impellers,  has  not  been  varied  and  the  results  > 


included.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  way  of  predetermining  the 
speed  of  a  centrifugal  pump,  except  by  the  velocity  of  the  dia- 
charged  water,  and  changes  of  this  velocity  may  greatly  vary 
the  working  efficiency,  or,  as  said,  stop  the  work  altogether. 

The  most  careful  and  extended  experiments  for  efficiency 
known  to  the  writer  have  been  those  at  Ferrari,  Italy,  where 
six  laige  pumps  of  42  in.  bore  have  been  tested  for  efficiency  a 
number  of  times  over  a  period  of  years,  showing  a  result  of 
about  65  per  cent,  of  the  engine  power  in  water  raised.  Equal 
or  better  results  have  been  attained  with  some  of  the  recent 

Slants  for  draining  purposes  erected  here  in  California,  and  it 
I  safe  to  assume  that  for  large  pumps  and.  heads,  not  exceed- 
ing ^  ft.,  an  efficiency  of  70  per  cent,  should  be  realized  from 
this  time  forward.  For  greater  heads  and  smaller  pumps  the 
efficiency  falls  off  for  several  reasons.  The  frictional  surfaces 
of  the  pipes  and  waterways  increase  as  their  size  is  diminished, 
and  the  friction  of  impellers  as  the  square  of  their  diameter. 
One  authority,  before  quoted,  claims  that  the  sum  of  resistances 
in  centrifugal  pumps  increases  as  tlie  cube  of  the  velocity. 
What  this  may  mean  is  not  easy  to  discern.  If  velocity  of  the 
water  is  meant,  an  increase  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  per  second  would 
call  for  2.87  times  as  much  power  to  raise  a  given  amount  of 
water,  or  an  increase  from  5  ft.  to  10  ft.  per  second,  which  is 
within  the  working  range  of  such  pumps,  would  demand  an 
increase  of  power  as  8  to  1. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  velocity  of  the  impeller  is  meant, 
this  is  as  the  square  root  of  the  head,  and  its  cube  root  has  no 
application  supposable.  -For  example,  for  heads  of  9  and  86 
ft.,  the  square  roots  will  be  8  and  6,  or,  conveited  to  impeller 
velocity,  24  and  48  ft.  per  second  respectively.  The  cubes  of 
these  quantities  are  18,824  and  110,592,  or  8  to  1. 

The  true  factor  of  resistance  is  the  head,  or  its  resultant  the 
velocity  of  the  impeller,  and  a  safe  rule  is  to  assume  a  possible 
efficiency  of  65  per  cent,  for  pumps  of  12  in.  and  more  m  bore, 
and  for  heads  of  20  ft.  or  less.  For  small  pumps  and  heads 
from  20  to  100  ft.,  deduct  1  per  cent,  from  efficiency  for  each 
24^  ft.  of  added  head.  This  may  not  be  scientific  or  mathe- 
matical, but  it  is  very  nearly  true,  which  is  the  important  point 
to  be  learned,  and  makers  of  centrifugal  pumps  will  find  it  to 
accord  with  fair  experiments.  As  the  question  may  t>e  asked, 
and  properly  too,  how  such  a  rule  was  arrived  at,  the  answer 
is,  by  providing  steam  power  to  raise  water  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses in  California,  and  for  heads  from  40  to  127  ft.  There  are 
at  least  one  hundred  plants  of  the  kind  in  the  Santa  Clara  Val- 
ley, where  observations  can  be  made  to  determine  the  consump- 
tion of  power  in  proportion  to  the  head  of  resistance.  In  this 
Increase  of  frictional  resistance  lies  the  limitation  of  centrifu- 
gal pumping  in  respect  to  the  head*.  In  piston  pumps  fric- 
tional resistance  increases  but  little  with  added  head  and  press- 
ure, being  only  that  of  flow  and  of  machine  bearings.  But  in- 
centrifugal  pumps  friction  at  the  sides  and  periphery  of  im- 
pellers increases  in  some  proportion,  as  indicated.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter not  very  well  understood,  and,  so  far  as  known,  the  only 
data  to  be  referred  to  are  the  experiments  of  Professor  F.  G. 
Hesse,  of  the  University  of  California,  which  will  be  referred 
to  in  his  contribution  before  noted. 

A  head  of  127  ft.  is  above  mentioned.  This  is  the  highest 
that  has  been  attempted,  and  is  for  raising  water  from  wells  at 
the  city  water  works,  San  Jose,  California.  The  limitation  in 
this  direction  is  not  known,  the  present  lifts  being  from  water- 
bearing strata  tolerably  uniform  in  depth,  and  from  which  the 
water  rises  to  within  the  distances  named  of  the  required  dis- 
charge level.— Industries,] 

(to  be  continued.) 


POLE  AND  ROPE  CONSTRUCTION  STAGING. 


By  James  F.  Hobart,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  FOHM  of  staging  well  adapted  for  heavy  construction 
work,  such  as  brick,  terra-cotta  and  small  cut  stone  material, 
is  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  engraving  (fig.  1).  This 
staging,  or  the  framework  thereof,  is  constructed  entiiely  of 
poles  and  ropes.  The  former  are  of  spruce,  from  12  ft.  to  50 
ft.  long,  and  are  inside  of  6  in.  in  diameter  at  the  large  end, 
and  not  less  than  2^  in.  in  diameter  at  the  top.  Spruce  poles 
are  preferable  in  sections  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  in- 
digenous. Spruce  poles  are  light,  stiff  and  strong.  They  are 
also  comparatively  cheap. 

Well- dried  pine  saplings  may  be  used  for  staging  purposes, 
but  they  are  not  as  strong  as  spruce,  therefore  the  staging  con- 
structed of  pine  will  not  carry  as  great  a  load  as  when  built  of 
spruce.  Yellow  pine  poles  make  an  excellent  stage,  but  the 
timber  is  much  heavier  than  spruce,  consequently  the  labor  of 
building  is  greater.  Ordinary  white  birch  (gray  birch)  has 
been  employed  to  advantage  in  localities  where  that  wood 
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abounds.  The  rcsultlag  stage  is  very  strong,  but  tbo  wood  is 
fully  as  heavy  aa  yellow  pine.  In  tropical  couutrjea,  where 
bamboo  abounds,  a  more  desirable  timber  for  "  rope  and  pule" 
stagings  could  not  be  conceived. 

Tbe  rope  usually  employed  Is  "  threeei^htlis"  or  "  halt- 
Inch"  hemp.  Cotton  rope  Is  ^ood  ;  but  Alanilla  rope  seems  lo 
bo  avoidua  by  the  stage  builder— this  kind  of  rope,  being 
harder,  does  not  adapt  Itself  to  the  work  as  readily  as  the  suFter 
Tarletics,  nlilch  cling  like  a  glovo  to  llie  smoothost  pole.  li 
the  staging  Is  to  stand  for  a  long  time,  say  seceral  mooths  be- 
fore removal,  tarred  rope  may  be  used  to  advantage.  This 
kind  of  Hanilla  rope  will  "  cling  :"  hut  if  a  rope  is  to  be  used 
in  Its  natural  state,  chosse  one  of  the  "  soft"  Tsiieties  men- 
tioned above. 

The  staging  illustrated  b^  fig.  1  has  not  a  nafl  in  It.  and  the 
material,  when  removed,  will  t>e  just  as  good  tor  another  slage 
as  it  was  when  new.    There  are  no  nails  to  pull  out,  break  off 


light  work  and  for  walls  not  very  higb.  For  high  or  heavy 
work  girts  should  be  lashed  on  at  every  staging. 

Another  girt  has  been  started,  as  showu  at  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner  of  tig.  1.  This  girt  will  come  about  right  to  re- 
ceive a  set  of  ledgers  after  Ihe  wall  has  been  built  up  by  a 
double  tiet  of  the  horses  shown  at  (lie  left.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  stage  to  be  built  on  the  top  zirt  teindnatcs  the  height  of 
this  stage.  It  will  uot  stand  building  to  a  greater  hciglit,  be- 
cause there  will  be  nothing  to  slay  the  polcsTJutween  the  upper 
and  l,>wer  gins  after  Ihe  planking  has  been  removed  from  the 
second  tier  of  ledgers.  In  order,  then,  lo  make  this  stage 
available  for  heavy  work,  every  tier  of  ledgers  must  be  sup- 
plied with  a  rjw  of  girt  poles.  .  ludeed.  for  the  very  heaviest 
work  girt  poles  are  lashed  on  forevery  second  stage,  using  only 
one  row  of  horses  between. 

Tracing  may  be  applied  wben  necossary,  and  the  bracing 
may  be  lashed  on  and  consist  of  poles  of  a  smaller  size  if  they 
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or  to  split  the  material,  as  is  the  case  when  the  ledgersare  made 
of  boards  or  plank  and  nailed  ur  spiked  to  the  parts.  As 
shown  in  the  illustration,  the  staging  consists  of  four  parts  be- 
side the  ropes — viz.,  the  posts,  girders,  ledgers  and  flooring. 

There  are  two  good  methods  oi  erecting  tliis  form  of  staging, 
but  one  of  which  is  shown  In  llg.  1  ;  the  other  methoi!  coobIbIb 
of  putting  the  flrst  row  ot  girt  poles  8  ft.  from  the  ground  in 
stead  of  4  ft.,  as  in  the  example  illustrated.  Either  way  is 
good,  according  lo  circumslances  and  material.  In  the  exam- 
ple Illustrated  the  poles  are  set  into  the  ground  about  (tin.. 
merely  to  sustain  them  In  a  vertical  pusition  until  the  second 
row  of  ledgers  lins  been  put  In  place. 

The  method  illustrated  is  preferable  with  short  poles,  but 
when  long  ones  are  lo  bo  used  the  wall  may  be  built  up  about 
8  ft.  by  the  use  oi  a  double  tier  of  burses  and  planking,  then 
the  first  ledger  poles  knoLlcil  on  at  the  right  lieight  to  receive 
ledger  poles  for  the  third  Htaging.  That  would  bring  the  tirst 
row  of  girt  poles  up  to  where  the  second  row  of  ledgers  in  flg. 
1  are  laslied  directly  to  the  post  poles  without  the  use  of  a  girt- 
This  method,  shown  by  fig.  1,  answers  well  for  comparatively 


are  to  be  had.  In  general  practice,  however,  tbe  same  size  of 
pole  is  used  alike  for  post,  girt  and  brace.  Near  the  cent«r  of 
the  Illustration  a  lower  is  shown,  which  was  constructed  to  ac- 
commodate the  "  steam  Irishman."  or  power  hod-carrying  de- 
vice. The  construction  of  Ihe  tower  la  very  plainly  shown  In 
the  engraving,  and  no  description  is  necessary  except  to  state 
that  sometimes  the  pole  girte  of  the  tower  arc  omitted  and 
board  girts  nailed  on  instead.  But  there  is  no  need  of  this, 
and  tbe  "  all  pole"  toner  can  be  made  to  (ill  the  bill  com- 
pletely. 

Usually  but  one  brick  is  left  out  of  tlie  wall  for  each  ledger, 
the  small  end  of  the  short  piece  ot  pole  being  let  into  the  wall, 
the  larger  end  being  lasbea  to  the  post.  A  tliin  wedge  driven 
in  on  top  of  each  ledger  polo  does  away  with  sny  possibility 
of  the  pole's  coming  out  of  the  wall.  It  also  stifTeiis  the  entire 
8t;iging  to  a  great  extent.  This  staging  may  lie  extended  to 
any  requircl  height  witliin  limits  of  the  strength  ot  the  mate- 
rial used,  and  as  soon  as  the  staging  gets  high  enough  to  en- 
able the  workman  to  rettcli  the  top  of  a  pule,  it  should  1^  spliced 
-         -  ]agbing  itse '-■-  ■^i  -  ' 


by  holding  up  another  pole  and  li 


it  securely  lo  the  lower 
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6ole.    Three  mon  are  needed  to  do  this— two  to  hold  the  pole 
I  pcsttloa  and  one  to  apply  the  rope. 

A  fastening  like  that  shown  by  fig.  3  is  the  proper  way  to 
apply  the  rope.  It  will  be  seen  tMt  the  faBlenlDg  is  com- 
menced at  the  bottom,  and  ends  at  the  top,  where  the  end  of 
the  rope  Is  fastened  by  tucking  it  down  between  the  winding 


lliat  heat,  cold,  rain  or  sunshine  has  no  effect  upon  the  hold- 
lag  power  of  the  fastening.  When  the  rope  gets  wet  it  sim- 
^  shrinks  a  Utile,   making   the  fastenfntc   all   the   tighter. 


horizontal  pole  can  roll  In  the  rope,  and  a  pull  on  the  rope, 
accompaniea  by  a  twist  on  the  pole  by  the  BsslstaDt  who  ia 
holding  It  in  position,  makes  the  rope  atrsfn  up  very  tlgtiL  A 
turn  ol  the  rope  around  the  post  must  next  be  lateen,  Uien  a 
turn  around  the  ledger,  another  around  the  post,  and  so  on, 
alternating  from  one  to  the  other  until  from  five  1o  len  turns 
have  been  put  on,  according  to  the  requirements  of  btitngth, 
etc. 

The  girts  should  t>e  attached  to  the  posts  in  this  manner  and 
the  ledgers  made  fast  to  the  girie  in  a  slmiUr  manner.  Wbeo 
no  girt  is  used,  the  ledger  poles  should  be  attached  directly  to 
the  poets  by  the  same  kind  of  a  knot.  Indeed,  It  Is  only  neces- 
sary to  use  the  two  hitches  Illustrated.    The  workmen  are 

_.. often  tempted  to  make  a  simple  hitch 

~' .,  in  fsslenlDg  ledgers  to  girta,  but  don't 

\  do  it.    It  Is  easy  to  wind  the  rope  right 

,.1  around  both  poles  without  taking  the 

'-- '■'''.  "  alternate"  hitches  shown  by  fig.  4; 

I  but  a  stage  cannot  be  too  well  or  strong- 

ly built,  and  the  man  who  "  scamps" 
work  of  this  kind  should  be  run  out  of 
the  business. 

Fig.  S  IlIuBtrales  a  completed  vertical 
or  post  splice',  and  also  shows  the  hack 
or  opposite  side  ol  the  ledger  or  girt 
hitch  (Qg.  4  showing  the  front  side  of 
the  knot,  fig.  4  the  back  side).  In  put- 
ting on  the  rope  lashings  care  must  be 
taken  that  there  Is  no  loose  bark  to  slip 
after  the  rope  Is  in  place.  Knots  or 
other  rough  parts  should  be  trimmed 
smooth.  If  a  girt  or  a  ledger  comee 
where  there  is  a  vertical  or  a  horizontal 
splice,  pay  no  attention  to  either,  but 
put  therope  lashing  riKht  over  the  hitch 
already  made.  Just  as  If  It  was  the  mid- 
dle of  a  single  stick  Instead  oF  a  joint 
between  two  poles.  Do  the  work  thor- 
oughly and  DO  accident  will  ever  happen 
on  your  job  through  failure  of  the  con- 
struction staging. 


effect  of  many  weeks'  exposure  to  alternation  of  temperature, 
moisture  and  dryness,  Is  perhaps  only  to  lower  the  upper  Btag- 
Ings  an  inch  or  two  at  the  most. 

It  will  bo  quite  a  task  for  tlie  novice  to  put  up  a  fastening 
like  that  illustrated  liy  fig.  2.  The  first  step  is  to  make  the 
bitch  shown  by  fig.  it—sometbln^  like  the  ordlusry  "  timber 
hitch"— two  complete  turns  of  the  rope  being  made  around  the 
top  of  Ihc  pole,  and  the  ends  of  the  rope  being  disposed  of  as 
shown  In  the  engiavlog.  The  second  pole,  or  "  top-mast,"  Is 
next  placed  In  position  and  a  turn  of  the  rope  taken  around  it, 
after  wbicli  the  rope  is  wound  alternately  around  each  pole 
until  it  carries  froih  tliree  to  six  turns  (according  to  strength 
of  stage  dcsircci),  then  the  coils  are  paBned  around  both  poles, 
as  siiown  in  fig.  2,  from  four  to  eight  turns  being- made  and  the 
rope's  end  fiititened  as  above  described. 

,  For  piitling  ou  a  ledger  pole,  the  hitch  shown  by  fig.  4  1: 
used.  This  is  started  in  precisely  the  same  manner  that  the  ver 
tical  splice  was  commenced— the  double-turn  hitch  being  put 
on  and  the  ledger  pole  laid  on  lap  of  it  Next,  one  turn  is 
taken  around  the  ledger  pole  and  the  rope  pulled  very  taut ;  the 


Bt  Frederick  Arsekius. 

WuiLB  there  is  some  difference  in  the 
amount  and  arrangement  of  auxiliary 
macblnei^in  cruisers  of  the  same  dass, 
the  description  of  one  vdll  suffice  for 
tbe  whole  class,  and  I  have  chosen  for 
this  sketch  a  cruiser  which,  through  her 
wonderful  speed  performance  a  short 
time  ago,  la  well  known  to  everybody 
—tbe  protected  cruiser  Coiumiia- the 
greatest  triumph  tor  our  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  for  her  builders.  WiHlam 
Cramp  &  Sons'  ^hip  and  Engine  Build- 
ing Company.  It  is  astonishing  what 
a  number  of  different  steam  engines  it 
takes  to  run  one  of  these  great  ships, 
although  tliey  have  a  crew  of  a  number 
that  would  seem  sufficient  to  handle 
almost  anything,  yet  there  is  such  a  variety  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed constantly  that  modern  practice  is  to  depend  on  the  crew 
malnlyfor  the  fighting  part  oF  the  business,  and  tofaed  and  regu- 
late that  mass  of  mscmnery  which  makes  the  ship  Inhabltaole 
and  gives  it  motion.  To  lift  the  heavy  anchors,  to  hoist  shot 
and  shell,  and  to  lilt  the  ashes  from  the  depths  ot  the  stokehold 
would  be  too  slow  a  process  If  done  by  hand,  and  speed  la  now 
tlie  motto,  Tbe  systems  of  draining  and  puiuping  to  keep  tlie 
ships  free  from  water,  to  feed  tbe  boilers  and  supply  water  for 
various  purposes  to  diflerent  parts  of  the  ships,  and  the  electric 
lighting  and  ventilation  must  to  a  great  extent  be  duplicated, 
BO  that  no  ordinary  breakdown  will  disable  the  Interior  work- 
ings of  the  ships.  Let  us  make  a  trip  llirough  the  ship.  Com- 
mencing down  In  Ibe  engine  rooms  we  find,  first,  some  para- 
sites to  the  three  colossal  main  engines  (43,  !)9  and  03  in.  X 
42  in.  stroke).  One,  tbe  turning  engine,  consists  of  two  verti- 
cal dngle-cy Under  engines  S  iu.  diameter  and  6  in.  stroke. 
They  have  a  common  shaft  wlih  a  worm  in  the  middle,  while 
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through  gearing  turns  the  main  shaft  to  a  suitable  position  for 
starting.  Another  one  is  the  reversing  engine,  a  single  up- 
right C3rlinder  16  in.  X  22  in.  This  has  on  top  a  hydraulic 
controlling  cylinder,  which  can  be  used  in  case  of  breakdown, 
but  which  in  ordinary  running  serves  as  an  excellent  guide  for 
the  piston-rod  which  acts  through  a  le^er  on  the  high-pressure 
valve  liners.  Independent  of  the  main  engine  stands  in  each 
of  the  three  engine-rooms  one  air  pump  connected  to  the  re- 
spective condensers.  They  are  known  as  Blake's  vertical 
'*  twin"  air  pumps,  each  having  two  steam  cylinders  16  in. 
diameter,  two  air  cylinders  31i  iii*  diameter,  21  in.  stroke. 
They  work  slowly  and  steadily,  about  16  double  strokes  per 
minute,  and  are  remarkably  economical,  as  they  require  only 
about  i  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  H.P.  ;  they  are  very  reliable, 
and  need  very  little  attention.  Then  in  each  engine-room  are 
two  clrculalinff  pumps  for  forcing  cold  water  through  the  con- 
denser, and  also  for  discharging  bilge  water  directly  over- 
board. They  are  centrifugal  pumps,  each  driven  by  a  vertical . 
single-cylinder  engine,  but  they  go  in  pairs  and  rest  on  the 
same  bedplate.  The  pair  can  drive  14,000  galls,  or  54  tons  of 
water  per  minute  through  the  condenser  tubes,  or  pumps  out 
the  bilge  at  that  rate,  in  case  of  a  leak.  These  pumps,  as  well 
as  the  turning  and  reversing  engines,  are  furnished  by  the 
builders. 

At  the  outside  bulkhead  in  each  engine-room  is  a  double 
horizontal  Blake  pump.  A  fire,  feed  and  bilge  pump,  with 
12-in.  steam  cylinder,  8i-in.  water  cylinder,  and  12  in.  stroke. 
These  pumps  connect  with  the  feed  water  tanks  for  feeding 
the  boilers,  with  sea  valves  for  pumping  water  into  the  fire 
main,  also  through  valve  boxes  with  the  different  drains  for 
discharging  bilge  water  overboard.  Each  engine-room  has 
hanging  on  the  dividing  transverse  bulkhead  a  Blake  duplex 
vertical  fire  and  bilge  pump.  Those  in  the  forward  engine- 
rooms  are  12  in.  X  7i  m.  X  12  in.,  and  in  the  after  one  14 
in.  X  9  in.  X  12  in.  Their  purpose  is  also  to  supply  the  fire 
main  from  the  sea  and  to  discharge  outboard  from  valve-box 
connections  with  main  and  secondary  drains,  bilge,  and  water- 
bottom  suctions.  There  are  also  on  the  same  bulkhead  three 
sets  of  pumps  of  the  same  make  as  the  former,  but  much 
smaller,  having  7i-in.  steam,  4i-in.  water  cylinder  and  10  in. 
stroke.  They  are  called  water  service  pumps,  for  their  duty 
is  to  furnish  a  cold  shower  to  the  main  journals,  thrust  bear- 
ings and  other  parts  likely  to  be  heated  by  rimning.  They 
also  supply  the  tire  service.  In  the  after  engine-room  is  a 
Sturtevant  blower  or  ventilating  fan,  36  in.  diameter  and  17 
in.  wide,  driven  by  a  3^  in.  X  2i  in.  double-enclosed  engine  of 
about  4  I. H.P.  It  will  exhaust  8,000  cub.  ft.  of  air  per  minute 
at  600  revolutions.  Overhead  in  the  two  forward  encine- 
rooms,  right  under  the  armor  grating  and  nearly  covered  from 
sight  by  twisted  masses  of  pipe,  hang  two  Wheeler  auxiliary 
condensers,  really  condensers  for  auxiliary  machinery.  They 
are  9  (t.  long  and  30  in.  diameter,  directly  mounted  upon  com- 
bined air  and  circulating  pumps,  each  having  12-in.  sleam  cyl- 
inders, 10-in.  air  cylinders,  10-in.  water  cylinder  and  12  m. 
stroke,  which,  running  at  100  ft.  piston  travel,  have  a  capacity 
of  400  galls,  per  minute  each.  In  one  boiler-room  we  find  at 
its  forward  end  on  each  side  a  large  vertical  Blake  duplex 
pump,  with  two  steam  cylinders  12  in.  diameter,  two  water 
cylinders  7i  in.  and  12  in.  stroke.  On  the  starboard  side  is 
the  main  feed  pump,  which  takes  water  from  the  tank  feed 
pipe  connecting  with  the  feed  tanks,  and  pumps  it  Into  the 
boilers  at  the  rate  of  500  galls,  per  minute.  The  one  on  the 
port  side  is  the  auxiliary  feed  pump,  for  while  it  has  the  same 
duty  as  the  main  feed  pump,  it  has  also  valve-box  connections 
with  sea  for  supplying  fire  mains  and  flushing  boilers,  wiUi 
main  and  secondary  drains  and  bilge  suctions,  and  for  empty- 
ing boilers.  They  can  discharge  either  upward  through  feed 
pipes  to  outboard  delivery  or  down  through  a  bottom  valve. 
They  are  placed  in  each  boiler-room,  and  there  are  eight  in  all. 
In  each  boiler-room  are  four  large  blowers,  16  in  all,  used 
to  force  air  into  the  fire-room  according  to  the  closed  stokehold 
forced-draft  principled  They  are  5  ft.  diameter  and  14  in. 
wide  at  outlet,  driven  by  5  in.  X  4  in.  double-enclosed  engines, 
and  are  capable  of  delivering  25,000  cub.  ft.  of  air  per  mmute, 
with  4-oz.  pressure  and  650  revolutions,  requiring  about  37 
I. H.P.  each.  They  are,  however,  only  expected  to  supply 
240,000  cub.  ft.  per  minute  altogether,  under  a  pressure  of  1  in. 
of  water.  These,  aa  well  as  all  other  blowers  in  the  ships,  are 
of  the  well-known  titurte^ant  make. 

On  the  platform  deck  forward  we  find  there  first  two  small 
double -hoisting  engines,  4^  in.  X  4^  in.,  located  in  the  passing 
room  in  the  midst  of  magazines,  and  used  to  hoist  powder  and 
shell  to  the  gun  deck.  Aft  of  the  magazines,  and  forward  of 
the  boiler  space,  is  the  dynamo-room  or  electric  light  plant. 
The  ship  has  an  installation  of  about  512  lights,  16  and  50  can- 
dle-power, and  search  lights.  The  generating  plant  consists 
of  two  32-kilowatt  marine  generators  with  attached  dynamos, 


of  the  Qeneral  Electric  Company's  make,  having  a  speed  of 
400  revolutions,  and  supplying  400  amperes  at  a  pressure  of 
80  volts.  There  are  also  two  small  electric  fans  21  in.  X  5  in. 
Aft  of  the  engine-room  on  platform  deck  are  two  ammunition 
hoists,  similar  in  design  and  size  to  the  forward  ones.  After 
this  we  come  across  the  immaise  steering  engine— a  double- 
cylinder  horizontal  engine  13  in.  diameter  X  10  in  stroke.  It 
is  geared  to  a  very  large  screw  which  works  two  nuts  connect- 
ed by  rods  to  the  secondary  tiller,  which  again  turns  the  main 
tiller  on  the  compound  lever  principle.  This  steering  engine 
can  be  worked  from  below  protective  decks,  from  bridge  deck, 
pilot  house,  conning-tower,  and  flying  bridges. 

On  the  protective  deck  we  come  across  a  variety  of  blowerp. 
Two  of  them,  4  ft.  diameter,  stand  at  the  head  of  the  forward 
engine  hatch,  draw  the  hot  and  foul  air  out  of  the  engine- 
rooms,  and  blow  it  up  through  the  ventilators  ;  capacity,  9,000 
cub.  ft.  The  two  donkey  boiler-rooms  and  the  distilling-room 
have  each  one  blower  about  3  ft.  diameter,  and  they  are  need- 
ed to  keep  the  air  fresh.  About  midships  on  each  side  are  em- 
bedded among  the  coal  bunkers  the  ship's  blower  rooms,  each 
containing  two  blowers  4  ft.  diameter  and  15  in.  wide  at  the 
outlet,  with  4  in.  X  3  in.  double-enclosed  engines,  capable  of 
600  revolutions  and  10,000  cub.  ft.  per  minute  at  a  pressure  of 
2  oz.  They  are  the  heart  and  pulse  of  the  ship's  ventilation. 
They  draw  through  the  main  ductS'Snd  pipes  with  their  hun- 
dred of  arms  reaching  into  e^ery  coal  bunker,  every  magazine, 
and  every  state-room  above  and  Below.  They  draw  the  vitiated 
air  out,  or,  if  necessary,  can  blow  in  fresh  air.  The  two  don- 
key boiler-rooms  have  each  two  pumps,  small  duplex  vertical, 
6  in.  X  4i  in.  X  7  in.,  one  a  main  leed  pump,  the  other  an 
auxiliary  feed  pump. 

The  distilling-room  is  quite  an  interesting  little  museum  of 
various  steam  pumps.  One  laige  horizontal  single- cylinder  is 
a  circulating  pump  for  the  distiller,  taking  water  from  sea 
valve  at  bottom,  and  after  forcing  it  through  the  distiller,  dis- 
charges into  the  head.  This  is  a  Davidson  pump  8  in.  X  9  in. 
X  12  in.,  capable  of  260  galls,  at  100  revolutions.  Another 
pump  has  two  water  cylinders  2i  in.  diameter,  one  steam  cyl- 
inder 3i  in.  diameter  and  a  common  stroke  of  4  in.  One  end 
of  this  takes  sea  water  from  discharge  of  large  pumps  and 
feeds  into  the  Balrd  evaporator.  The  other  end  takes  the  dis- 
tilled water  from  the  filters  and  delivers  to  the  ship's  tanks, 
and  another  small  pump,  single  horizontal,  3^  in.  X  2i  in.  X  4 
in.,  takes  the  drain  from  the  traps  and  delivers  it  to  the  feed 
tanks.  There  stands  also  the  large  wrecking  pumps,  whose 
sole  duty  is  to  pump  from  connection  with  the  main  drain, 
directly  overboard,  water  collecting  in  the  Jower  compart- 
ments, which  the  other  pumps  are  unable  to  handle.  It  is  a 
Blake  horizontal  single-cylinder,  10  in.  steam,  14  in.  water  and 
18  in.  stroke,  and  can  at  ordinary  speed,  through  its  8-in.  de- 
livery pipe,  force  840  galls,  per  minute.  To  finish  this  deck, 
there  is  an  upright  engine  for  driving  the  machine  tools  in  tlie 
engineer's  workshop. 

uoing  up  to  the  gun  deck  forward  our  attention  is  first 
called  to  a  mass  of  20  tons  of  machinery  which  we  find  to  be  a 
windlass,  of  the  American  Ship  Windlass  Company's  make, 
generally  known  as'the  Providence  windlass.  It  is  driven  by 
two  vertical  engines  with  12-in.  cylinder  diameter  and  14  in. 
stroke,  built  for  2i-in.  chain  and  10,000-lbs.  anchors.  It  also 
drives  a  capstan  located  on 'the  upper  deck.  On  this  deck  are 
also  located  the  ash  hoists,  whicli  hang  a  few  feet  above  the 
deck  of  the  boiler-room  and  dividing  bulkheads.  They  are 
double-cylinder  engines  4^  in.  X  4^  in.,  with  a  drum  and  re- 
versinff  gear.  They  are  very  neat  and  clever,  and  can  be 
worked  from  the  upper  or  gun  deck  from  either  side  as  re- 
quired. Williamson  Brothers  are  the  makers  of  these  as  well 
as  all  other  hoists  and  the  steering  engine.  There  are  eight  of 
these  ash  hoists.  On  the  upper  deck  is  only  one  engine,  and 
that  is  the  Allen  dense  air  ice  machine.  This  consists  of  an  air 
compressor  5^  in.  diameter  X  10  in.  stroke,  which  compresses 
air  60-210  lbs.,  and  passes  it  into  a  cooler,  which  takes  off  the 
heat  of  compression,  and  thence  into  the  expander,  a  regular 
cut-off  machine,  where  the  air  is  admitted  during  part  of  the 
stroke,  then  cut  off,  and  the  air  is  expanded  as  the  stroke  is 
finished.  During  this  expansion  the  air  is  cooled  to  a  very  low 
temperature — practically  60"*  F.  below  zero.  The  return  stroke 
pushes  this  cold  air  through  the  pipes  that  encircle  the  re- 
frigerating-room  and  coils  through  the  scuttle  butt,  and  is  then 
returned  to  the  machine  to  go  ihrough  the  same  process  over 
and  over  again.  The  steam  cylinder  for  driving  is  7  in.  diame- 
ter X  10  in.  stroke,  and  uses  50  lbs.  of  steam.  Above  the  deck 
is  the  bridge  deck,  and  there  stand  two  deck  hoists  8  in.  X  8 
in.  double-cylinder  reversible  engines.  This  finishes  the  steam 
machinery  with  thelexception  of  engines  for  small  boats  stand- 
ing on  this  deck.  They  are  fitted  with  very  complete  but 
diminutive  majine  engines  of  the  compound  type,  but  these 
have  of  course  thdr  own  steam  generators.    The  30-f  t.  cutter 
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basftDeDgiDoStin.  X  Tin.  X  6  in.  stroku  ;  hdiI  the  ^-It,  Blcam 
barge  one  4  in.  X  7  in.-x  7  in.  sirnku. 

In  addition  to  steam  nmcblDery,  one  CBpstan  is  worked  by 
haaii,  aa  arc  five  T-ia.  Calkin's  deck  pumps  tbat  draw  from 
piiacipal  com  part  me  Dt9  in  the  hold,  tlie  valve  boxes,  the  sea. 
and  deliver  it  to  the  Are  main  or  diacliarjife  overboard.  Tlieie 
is  also  one  5i  in.  force  pump  to  supply  water  to  baths,  cis- 
terns, etc..  and  one  8  in.  pump  for  freah- water  service  ;  a  num- 
ber of  small  baud  pumps,  hand  steeling  gear,  and  macliincry 
for  working  the  heavy  gtias. 

Summing  up.  we  find  39  steam  pumps  with  60  steam  cylin- 
ders, 36  blowers  or  veutilaliog  fans  with  59  sieatn  cylinders,  3 


Onb  of  the  most  luteresUng  adaptations  of  the  type  of  valve 
gear  that  Is  operated  from  the  connecting-rod  that  we  have 
ever  seen  wm  llluatraied  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Enginttr 
(London),  ia  whom  we  are  indchled  for  the  engravings  and 
dcBcriptlon  of  the  engine.  The  engine  Illustrated  is  of  the 
singleacting  description,  with  central  valve  contained  in  a 
liolTow  extension  of  the  plston-rqd,  which  is  actuated  by  a 
new  radial  gear.    The  laller  is  also  a  new  departure  in  Ibis 


starting  engines  and  5  reversing  eogincD,  wirli  9  steam  cylin- 
ders. 8  aali  hoists  with  16  steam  cylinders,  i  ammunition 
hoists.  2  deck  hoists.  1  steering  engine.  1  windlass.  1  shop.  1 
air  and  3  electric  ll);lit  engines  with  23  steam  cylinders,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  88  engines  with  160  steam  cylinders  outside  and 
separate  from  the  3  main  engines  with  Ihclr  9  cylinders. 

It  takes,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  steam  to  run  these  auxil- 
iary engines.  From  trial  trips  of  the  Uniled  States  (steamships 
Philoilelphia  and  Sin  Fr/ineiteo  I  tiud  that  the  auxiliary  ma 
chlncry  took  a  little  over  3  jier  cent,  of  tbe  total  I.  H.P..  and 
that  the  proportion  would  give  for  this  ship  about  650  I, H.P. 
But  they  arc  not  all  run  at  the  same  time  ;  those  running  dur- 
ing the  Colli Hibifi'a  trial  trip  look  only  about  600  I, H.P,  This 
docs  not  include  the  ship's  or  engine  rnom  blowers,  no  hoists 
of  any  kind,  no  distil  ling-room  pumps,  nor  many  others,  so 
that  if  ihcy  arc  all  working  at  the  same  time  they  would  re- 
quire  1.200  I.H,P.,  which  is  as  much  as  tt  lakes  to  drive  a 
steamer 354  ft.  X  35  ft.,  and  2,^00tons,at  aspcedof  12.3  knots 
an  hour.  There  are  pumps  enougli  to  discharge  51.1,000  galls., 
or  193  Ions  of  water  per  minute,  and  blowers  enougli  to  blow 
in  or  out  481, (fOO  cub.  ft.  of  air  per  minute. 

Ticket-Selling;  on  the  North  London  ftajiwaj.— The  En- 

gineer  says  that  the  penny  in  Ihe-slol  system  of  selling  tickets 
uaa  Iieen  adopted  by  the  North  Lnndon  Itnilway.  The  ar 
raagcment  is  (or  workmen's  tickets  only. 


D^me  This  gear  gives  to  the  valve  a  motion  which 
vsr^  perfect  distribution  of  steam  iu  the  cylinder. 
During  one  revolution  of  the  crank  there  are  four  distinct 
movements  of  the  valve  (1)  A.  quick  upward  movement  open- 
ing the  valve  for  admission  (  )  a  quick  downward  motion 
performing  cutoR  (3)  a  longer  period  of  comparative  slow 
movement  during  expansion  (4)  another  quicR  movement 
opening  the  exhaust  port  which  remains  oiwn  Ull  nearly  the 
lop  of  the  return  stroke  when  tt  closei  forming  the  steam 
cushion  On  refcrnne  to  Ihe  illustratioT  it  will  be  seen  that 
tilt  connetttng  link  1)  is  attached  to  the  extremity  e  of  a 
vibrating  lover  4  an  intermediate  point  d  m  this  lever  is 
connteltd  bj  a  link  £  to  a  short  arm  Q  at  right  angles  to, 
and  forged  solid  with   the  connecting  rod  Hal  tie  cross-bead 

411  the  functions  of  lead  cut  off  expansion,  exhaust  and 
compression  are  performed  thereby  In  a  simple  quick  and  ac- 
curate manner  In  order  to  show  how  this  is  attained,  we 
mnv  suppose  the  conooLting  rod  //  to  be  disconnected  from 
liie  crank  pio  and  moved  ^om  its  top  position,  as  shown  In 
the  illustration  to  tlie  center  of  the  stroke  In  a  straight  tine, 
without  swinging  tht  lowir  end  to  either  side  :  it  is  evident 
that  the  arm  Q  would  move  down  the  same  distance  as  the 
piston,  consequently  the  intermediate  point  d  on  llie  lever  A 
would  also  travel  the  game  distance,  but  the  extreme  point  e 
would  move  a  greater  disbince  ;  the  dllTereucc  of  the  distance 
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of  the  travel  of  these  two  points  c  and  d  respeclivoly  being 
eiiual  to  the  lap  nnd  lend  of  ibe  valve.  Now,  If  the  connect- 
ing-rod be  Bwung  to  the  right  until  It  comes  to  Its  proper  posi- 
tion Id  the  crank  circle,  It  is  evident  thai  the  end  of  the  lever  O 
would  move  upward,  carrying  with  it  the  link  E.  lever  A  and 
Ibe  valve-link  D,  together 
with  the  valve.  The  ac- 
tual movement  of  I  he 
vaivc  relatively  with  that 
of  the  pialoD  In  half  a  rev- 
olution is  therefore  equal 
to  the  difference  betweea 
tlie  travels  of  the  points 
d  and  e,  together  with  the 
motion  imparted  by  means 
o(thearm<J.  The  amount 
of  the  steam-port  openlog 
is  determined  by  the 
length  ol  this  arm  together 
wltu  the  distance  between 
d  and  e,  and  by  varying 
tlieae  any  degree  of  expan- 
sion can  be  obtained.  It 
will  be  seen  rhat  the  lick 
i>lsalwava  in  compression 
wMi  the  link  E  in  tension, 
so  that  any  slight  wear  in 
the  one  iscompcnsated  by 
wear  In  the  other.  The 
gear  is,  therefore,  selt-ad- 
J  listing. 

These  engines  are  mode  either  dmple.  compound  or  triple- 
CKpansicin.  nith  either  one  or  two  cranks.  The  cranks  are  of 
steel  and  the  bearings  of  phosphor-bronze.  The  crank-cham- 
ber is  closed,  as  shown  in  the  engravings,  and  forms  a  recepta- 
cle for  the  luhrlcnnt,  in  nhich  the  crank  revolves,  as  is  usual 
In  this  class  of  engines.  The  engmcs  are  made  under  tlie  pat- 
ents of  Messrs.  Beaumont  and  Wallington  by  the  Blair  Engi- 
neering Company,  Bellenden-road,  Peckliam,  8.  £. 
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On  July  24  the  same  engine  referred  to  above  nto  from 
Syracuse  lo  Albany,  148  miles,  in  144-minulcs,  and  stopped  8 
minutes  at  Utlca,  making  the  average  rate  of  speed  while  rnn- 
□Ing  63.98  miles  per  hour.  Between  Utica  and  Albany  it  ran 
05  miles  In  60  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  B3.33  miles  per  hour. 
The  run  from  Albany  to  New  York,  142,88  miles,  was  made 
In  3  hoars  and  ST  minutes.    The  train  consisted  of  four  cars. 


Trb  object  of  publishing  this  monthly  list  of  accidents  to 
locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  is  to  make  known  the  terri- 
ble sacrifice  of  life  and  limb  that  is  constantly  going  on  among 
this  class  of  people,  with  the  hope  thst  such  publications  will 
In  time  Indicate  some  of  the  causes  of  accidents  of  this  kind. 
and  to  help  lessen  the  awful  amount  of  sutTering  due  directly 
and  lodlrectly  to  them.  If  any  one  will  aid  us  with  the  infor- 
mation which  will  help  make  our  list  more  complete  or  correct, 
or  who  will  Indicate  the  causes  or  the  cures  for  any  kind  of 
accidents  which  occur,  they  will  not  only  be  doing  us  a  great 
favor,  but  will  be  aiding  in  accomplishing  tlie  object  of  pnb- 
llshtng  this  report,  which  is  to  lessen  the  risk  and  danger  to 
which  the  men  to  whom  we  intrust  our  lives  are  exposed. 

The  oulj,  or  the  chief  source  of  information  we  have,  from 
which  our  report  Is  made  up,  is  the  newspapers.  From  tbccc 
the  following  list  of  accidents,  which  occurred  in  July,  has 
been  made  up.  Of  course  we  cannot  report  those  of  which  we 
have  no  knowledge,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  such. 

ACCIDENTS  IK  JULY. 

Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  July  1.— A  freight  train  on  the  Pittsburgh  & 
Quit  Railroad  ran  ioto  a  stock  train  on  the  Fort  Scott  &  Mem- 
phis Railroad  at  Last  Cltance  Croeslog  this  morning.  The  en- 
gine of  the  freight  went  over,  and  the  fireman.  Jack  Dobliins, 
fell  under  the  englce  and  was  crushed  to  death. 

Qreenvllle,  Me.,  July  1, — An  express  train  on  the  Canadinn 
PaciQc  Railroad  was  wrecked  on  a  bridge  near  this  place  to- 
day. Engineer  Fred  Leavftt  was  killed,  and  Angus  McDon- 
aldr,  fireman,  fatally  injured. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  July  3.— A  freight  train  on  (he  St.  Louis 
Soulhwestem  Railway  went  througu  a  trestle  3  miles  sonth  of 
New  Louisville.  Engineer  Ferguson  was  killed  oLlrighl  and 
Fireman  O'Neil  fatally  scalded.  The  trestle  bad  been  Qnd 
and  burned  nearly  through. 

Chicago,  July  8. —A  passenger  train  on  tl»e  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railway  was  ditched  at  Rock  Island  Junction  lo-day  by 
strikers.     The  eoRineer  was  Imdly  hurl  In  jumping, 

Pueblo,  Cul.,  Jiily  3.— Engineer  Loftus  and  his  drcman,  who 
were  running  onlhe  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  were  hung 
by  a  mob  suulh  of  here  lo  day. 

West  Superior,  Wis.,  July  8.— Strikers  ditched  a  train  on 
tlie  Oliicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  Railroad  to- 
night, doralling  the  engine  and  seriously  injuring  the  engineer. 

Ottumwa,  la.,  July  T.^A  passenger  train  on  the  Chicago, 
Fort  Madison  &  Des  Moines  Itailroad  struck  on  olwtrucliOD 
this  evening.  The  engine  was  ditched,  killing  the  engineer 
and  llreman. 

New  York,  July  8. — The  limited  express  on  tlie  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  struck  a  car  door  which  tiad 
fallen  from  &  south-bouud  train  across  the  north-bound  tracks. 
and  the  engine  was  derailed.  The  engine  ran  for  some  dis- 
tance and  Qnally  struck  an  iron  water  lank  ;  the  engineer  and 
fireman  jumped  before  the  engine  struck  the  tank  and  escapeti 
with  slight  in]  urlea. 

St.  Louis,  Brio.,  July  9.— An  express  on  the  Big  Four  liaii- 
road  ran  Into  a  freight  train  at  Wann,  III.,  lo-night.  Oliver 
Davie,  the  fireman,  was  fatally  injured  and  the  engineer  seri- 
ously hurt.  The  freight  train  had  not  pulled  on  to  the  switch 
far  enough  to  clear  the  main  line. 

Bethlehem,  Pa.,  July  10.— The  Buffalo  Express  on  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  Railroad  was  wrecked  Ihls  evening  by  a 
misplaced  switch.  The  engineer,  Matthew  BIckel,  was  lalBliy 
Injured.  Fireman  James  Hutchinson  was  seriously  scalded, 
but  in  spite  of  this  he  pulled  Bickel  from  the  wreck  and  then 
drew  the  flrc  from  the  fire-box. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  July  11.— A  paMenger  train  on  the  Sotitb- 
ern  Paciflc  Railway  was  derailed  by  slrlkers  3  miles  from  here 
to-day.  Some  limbers  were  iooseneil  from  the  trestle,  which 
caused  the  engine  and  two  mail  cars  to  go  over.  Engineer 
Samuel  B.  L.  Clarke  was  killed. 

Neosho,  Mo.,  July  13.~A  freight  train  on  the  Kansas  City, 
Pittsburgh  &  Quif  Railroad  was  derailed  5  miles  south  of  here 
to-day  by  an  open  switch.  The  engine  was  turned  over  and 
caught  Engineer  Traver  under  it.  killing  him  instantly.  Fire- 
man Qrant  Orattls  was  badly  scalded  and  cut. 
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Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  July  12. — A  passenger  train  on  the  Big 
Four  Road  was  wreckea  10  miles  east  of  here  to-dav.  The 
engine  was  derailed  and  went  into  a  ditch.  Engineer  Norman 
was  killed.    The  disaster  was  caused  bv  train  wreckers. 

Peoria,  111.,  July  12.— A  double-header  freight  train  on  the 
Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  Road  was  ditched  b^  running  into 
a  cow  between  Canton  and  Bushnell  to-meht.  William 
Schwartz,  one  of  the  engineers,  was  killed,  and  John  Quinlan, 
the  other  engineer,  and  William  Schellbager  and  £d.  Beam, 
firemen,  were  injured. 

Columbus,  O.,  July  13.— An  engine  on  a  freight  train  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  jumped  the  track  at  Pan  Handle 
Crossing  this  evening  and  rolled  down  a  10-ft.  embankment ; 
the  engineer  was  caught  underneath  the  engine  and  crushed. 
Fireman  Thomas  Carr  was  slightly  injured. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  July  13.— The  Big  Four  passenger  train 
was  wrecked  at  Fontainet  by  strikers  this  morning.  Engineer 
Moorman  and  his  fireman  were  killed. 

Momence,  111.,  July  13. — An  express  train  on  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  was  wrecked  here  to-day  by  a  mis- 
placed switch.  William  H.  Lunt,  engineer,  was  seriously  in- 
jured, and  Fireman  Albert  Lester  bad  his  leg  broken  and  shoul- 
der dislocated. 

Salida,  Col.,  July  18. — A  train  on  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Railroad  was  wrecked  at  Marshall  Pass  to-day.  The  engineer 
was  fatally  injured  and  the  fireman  seriously. 

Lynn,  Mass.,  July  13.— A  passenger  train  on  the  Boston,  Re- 
vere Beach  &  Lynn  Railroad  ran  into  a  gravel  train  this  after- 
noon. The  engineer  of  the  gravel  train,  Charles  S.  Reach,  was 
thrown  from  his  cab  and  injured  about  the  head. 

Louisville,  Ey.,  July  14.T-There  was  a  headend  collision  on 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  at  Colesburg  to-night ; 
both  engines  were  badly  wrecked.  Engineer  Frank  Dudley 
was  killed  and  Fireman  Fay  McCormick  was  sliehtly  injured. 

Easton,  Pa.,  July  16.— A  freight  train  on  the  Lehigh  valley 
Railroad  ran  into  a  gravel  train  at  Kennedy  to-day,  and  later  a 
west-bound  mixed  train  ran  into  the  wreck.  Robert  Cline,  en- 
gineer, and  Samuel  Filkenson,  fireman,  were  seriously  injured. 
The  accident  was  due  to  the  carelessness  of  a  flag  man. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  July  16.— A  passenger  train  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railroad  was  wrecked  here  this  morning  ;  the 
fireman  was  killed  outright  and  the  engineer  was  badly  bruised 
about  his  face  and  head.  Tlie  wreck  was  caused  by  the  re- 
moval of  fishplates  from  the  rails,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
done  by  strikers. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  17.— There  was  a  rear-end  collision  be- 
tween two  freight  trains  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Rail- 
road to-night,  and  the  fireman  had  his  leg  crushed  so  that 
aniputation  was  necessary. 

Oakland,  N.  J.,  July  17.— A  rear  end  collision  occurred  by 
a  passenger  train  running  into  a  freight  on  the  New  York, 
Susquehanna  &  Western  Railroad  to-night.  Engineer  John 
Beatty  was  painfully  injured  by  splinters  of  wood  striking  him 
in  the  face. 

Clinton,  Ind  ,  July  18.— An  engineer  on  the  switching  en- 
gine ran  into  a  lot  01  coal  cars  on  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illi- 
nois Railroad  to-day.  The  fireman  was  the  only  one  hurt. 
I  Esperance,  N.  Y.,  July  19.— An  express  train  on  the  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson  Canal  Company's  Railway  ran  into  an  open 
switch  here  to-day,  striking  several  box  cars  on  the  side  track. 
Fireman  Palmer  was  killed  and  Engineer  Truman  Austin  was 
fatally  injured. 

Macon,  Ga.,  July  20.— A  head-end  collision  occurred  be- 
tween a  passenger  and  a  freight  train  at  Dame's  Ferry  on  the 
East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia  Railroad  here  to-night. 
Fireman  Pat  Rogers  and  Doyle  Thorn,  engineer,  were  killed. 
'  Leadville,  Col.,  July  21.— While  rounding  a  short  curve 
here  this  morning  Edward  Malloy,  a  fireman  on  the  Colorado 
Midland  Railway,  was  thrown  from  his  engine.  His  skull  was 
fractured,  and  he  was  otherwise  fatally  injured. 

Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  July  21. — A  passenger  train  on  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  ran  into  a  steer  this 
morning  ;  the  engineer  and  fireman  jumped  and  were  slightly 
injured. 

Norwich.  Conn.,  July  22. — D wight  Becbe,  fireman  on  a 
freight  train  of  the  New  York  &  New  England  Railroad,  was 
struck  by  another  train  to-day.  His  left  hand  was  severed, 
his  skull  fractured  and  right  arm  broken  ;  he  died  shortly 
afterward. 

Texarkana,  Tex.,  July  28.— There  was  a  collision  on  the 
Texas  Pacific  Railway  between  two  fast  trains  this  morning. 
Edward  Grimm,  an  engineer,  and  Allen,  a  fireman,  were  killed. 
"  Sandusky.  O.,  July  28. — A  passenger  train  on  the  Colorado, 
Sandusky  &  Hocking  Railroad  collided  with  a  swilch  engine 
today.  John  Van  Horn,  engineer  of  the  passenger  train,  was 
killed. 
^North  Bend,  O.,  July  28.— The  Chicago  Express  on  the  Big 


Four  collided  with  a  freight  train  at  Griffiths  this  morning. 
The  fireman  of  the  freight  engine  was  killed,  and  Engineer 
Differ,  of  the  freight  engine,  was  badly  injured,  as  was  also 
Frank  Driver,  engineer,  and  a  fireman  named  Lampier. 

Hantsport,  N.  S.,  July  23.— A  collision  occurred  on  the 
Windsor  &  Annapolis  Railway  between  an  excursion  train  and 
the  special.  Fred.  Miller,  an  engineer,  was  injured  in  jump- 
ing from  the  engine,  he  had  his  face  cut,  his  nose  broken  ;  fire- 
man McNair  was  cut  about  the  face  and  slightly  injured  about 
the  head  and  shoidders. 

Lima,  O.,  July  23.— An  attempt  was  made  to. wreck  the  pay 
train  on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Road  to  day.  The 
engine  was  partly  wrecked  and  engineer  Sweetman  and  fire- 
man Kirchner  badly  injured.  The  work  was  done  by  running 
freight  cars  down  on  the  main  track. 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  July  23.— A  special  on  the  Dunkirk,  Alle- 
gheny Valley  &  Pittsburgh  Railroad  ran  into  an  open  switch 
at  Fredonia  to-night  and  was  wrecked.  Fireman  Keppell  and 
Engineer  Kimball  jumped,  the  fireman  sustaining  serious 
injuries,  while  the  engineer  escaped  with  a  sprained  ankle 
and  slight  bruises. 

White  Cloud,  Ean.,  July  24.— A  freight  train  on  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  ran  into  a  landslide  at 
Gibraltar  to-day.  The  engine  tipped  over  and  the  engineer 
was  slightly  injured  by  having  his  fingers  cut. 

Pittsburgh  Pa.,  July  25.— Spreading  of  the  rails  in  the 
yards  of  the  Edgar  Thompson  Steel  Works  at  Braddock  caused 
an  engine  and  cars  belonging  to  the  Carnegie  Company  to  be 
derailed.  Fireman  McCauley  and  Engineer  John  McCauley 
were  seriously  injured. 

Lafayette,  Ind.,  July  26.— A  collision  occurred  between  two 
trains  on  the  Wabash  Railroad  4  miles  from  here  to-night. 
Engineer  Clarke  and  Fireman  Brown  jumped  ;  the  engineer 
was  fatally  injured,  the  fireman  seriously. 

Ashland,  Wis.,  July  27.— The  relief  train  on  the  Wisconsin 
Central  Road  for  the  sufferers  of  the  forest  fires  was  burned 
to-day.    Both  ennneer  and  fireman  were  injured. 

Portage,  Wis.,  July  27.— A  passenger  train  on  the  Wisconsin 
Railroad  collided  with  a  switch  engine  here  to-day.  Engineer 
O.  L.  Blanchard  was  badly  bruised. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  27.— A  freight  transfer  on  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  was  side-tracked  near 
Mendotta  to-night.  The  engineer  and  fireman  were  immedi- 
ately attacked  by  strikers,  though  neither  were  seriously  hurt. 

Dansville,  111.,  July  28.— Jo  Burns,  an  engineer  on  the  Chi- 
cago &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad,  was  shot  this  afternoon  by 
striisers.  He  was  shot  through  the  lungs,  and  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  wound. 

Columbus,  O.,  July  28.— Two  Hocking  Valley  engines  col- 
lided on  account  of  a  misplaced  switch  to-night  Engineer 
Thomas  Burke  was  caught  and  badly  injured. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  July  29.— Engineer  John  Lynch,  on  the 
Queen  &  Crescent  Line,  saw  an  open  switch  just  ahead  of  him 
while  running  a  fast  mail  train  to-night ;  he  stuck  to  his  train 
and  saved  it.  The  fireman  jumped  and  was  badly  injured. 
The  switch  was  misplaced  by  train  wreckers. 

Cincinnati.  O.,  July  80.— An  express  train  on  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Southwestern  ran  into  a  freight  train  2  miles  west  of 
Aurora,  Ind.,  this  afternoon.  The  engineer  and  fireman  of  the 
passenger  train  were  killed. 

Cochran,  Ind.,  July  80.— An  express  train  on  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Railway  ran  into  a  freight  train  here  to-night.  John 
Little,  engineer  of  the  passenger  train,  was  fatally  injured  ; 
Daniel  Cadden  was  also  caught  in  the  wreck  and  lost  a  leg. 

Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  July  30.— A  loaded  coal  train  on  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  collided  with  a  passenger  train  near  here  to- 
day. Engineer  Hawkins  was  l^adly  hurt  and  Fireman  C.  B. 
Mmor  instantly  killed. 

Columbus,  O.,  July  80.— A  serious  freight  wreck  occurred 
in  the  Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  &  Toledo  Yards  to-day  by 
a  switch  having  been  left  open,  causing  two  engines  to  jump 
the  track.  Tom  Burke,  one  of  the  engineers,  was  painfully 
injured. 

Field,  B.  C.  July  30.— The  boiler  of  the  locomotive  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  freight  train  exploded  on  a  grade 
near  here  to-night.  Engineer  Wheatley  and  Fireman  Hunt 
were  killed. 

Our  report  for  July,  it  will  be  seen,  includes  50  accidents,  in 
which  21  engineers  and  15  firemen  were  killed,  and  25  engineers 
and  25  firemen  were  injured.  The'causesof  the  accidents  may 
be  classifi^  as  follows  : 

Boiler  explosion 1 

Cattle  on  track 2 

Collisions 19 

Derailments 1 

Falling  from  engine 1 
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Killed  bj  slrikera 2 

Landslide I 

Misplaced  switch .  6 

ObatracttoD  oa  t»ch 3 

Ralls  spreading 1 

Struck  by  train 1 

Tialn  burned 1 

Train  wreckers 9 

TraaUe  burned 1 

[InkDOwn 3 

ToUI 50 


PROCEEDINGS  OP  SOCIETIES. 


meeting,  held  .  .       „ 

struction  of  the  canals  conaectlng  the  head  waters  of  the  Wls- 

coodn  and  those  of  the  Illinois  rlTera.    The  special  feature  of 

the  work  U  the  entire  use  of  concrete  masonr;  in  the  walls, 

locks,  etc,  which  were  put  in  at  a  coat  averaging  about  f8  per 

yard. 

'Haater  Ckf  &  LocomotlTe  P«interi'  Aasociatlon.— The 
twenty-flfth  aonual  conventloQ  of  the  Master  Car  &  Locomo- 
tlTe Palmers'  Assoclailoc  will  be  held  at  BuHalo,  N.  Y,.  on 
the  13th,  18th  and  14th  of  this  month,  convening  at  10  o'clock 
A.K.,  on  Wednesday  the  ISth.  Tbe  headquarters  of  the  Asso- 
ciation will  be  at  the  Oeaesee  Hotel,  where  thorough  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  all  In  attendance.  The  folloiving 
are  the  lists  of  subjects  that  will  be  presented  In  the  papers 
and  discussed  :  1.  What  <b  the  best  method  of  keeping  accounts 
jo  the  palct  shop  ?  Labor  and  material !  2.  What  methods  and 
materlalfl  produce  best  results  In  repainting  passenger  cars  that 
are  badly  cracked,  and  Is  theie  any  method  by  which  cracks 
in  old  paint  can  be  obliterated  without  burning  off?  S.  Id 
adopting  a  claaslflcatioD  of  Tepalm  to  passenger  cars,  what  are 
the  wiouB  conditions  of  the  paint  or  surface  that  should  de- 
termine the  class  of  repairs,  or  what  standard  cao  be  adapted 
by  which  to  determine  when  the  condition  of  the  paint  re- 
quires a  certain  class  of  repairs  1  4.  An  easay  on  Painting  Pas- 
senger Cars,  In  the  form  of  qucdtions  and  answers.  5.  What 
Is  tbe  best  method  of  computation  and  eslahfishlng  rates  for 
piece-work  on  tbe  dlffeient  claitses  of  painting  repairs  for  pas- 
senger equipment  cars  I  6.  What  is  tbe  best  method  of  com- 
putation and  establinhlng  rales  for  piece-work  on  the  different 
classes  of  painting  repairs  for  laciimotivesT  7.  What  is  the 
Ileal  method  to  adopt  to  insure  tbe  proper  care  of  and  prevent 
loss  at  paint  sho|i  ti>o!a — namely,  brushes,  chamois  skins, 
sponges,  dusters,  buckets,  cups.  etc.  f  a.  What  advantages 
It  any  arc  there  In  using  ready  prepared  primers  and  surfacers 
,oa  cars  and  locomotives  in  preference  to  Ihose  prepared  from 
our  OWD  formulas,  convenience,  time  and  durability  consid- 
ered T  9  What  primers  and  surfacers,  or  formulas  for  tbe 
same,  which  do  not  contain  white  lead,  have  proven  satisfac- 
tory substitutes  for  lead  primers  and  surlaccrs  on  tbe  outside 
of  passenger  cars  and  locomotives  f  10.  What  style  of  finish 
In  the  constmction  of  passenger  equipment  cars  Is  tbe  moat 
desirable  irom  a  painter's  stand  point— namely,  the  easleft 
painted  or  cleaned  and  kept  in  repair,  durability  and  economy 
considered  ?  Tbe  panel  sliding  with  battens,  or  a  2  or  S^-In. 
beaded  or  tongue  and  groove  slidlDg. 


PERSONALS. 


The  following  appointments  have  recently  been  made  on 
the  Qreat  Northern  Railway  Line  ;  Mit.  C.  H.  Jrnkb,  Super- 
intendent Northern  Division,  vice  C.  C.  Pohsondy,  trans- 
ferred. Mb.  O,  O.  WiNTKB,  Superintendent  Wlllmar  Dlvi- 
sion.  Mr.  Winter  will  also  continue  in  cbargc  of  tlic  Breck- 
enridge  Division  as  Acting  Superintendent  until  further  notice. 
Mb.  C.  H.  Cannon  is  hereby  appointed  Superintendent  of 
Car  Service. 

Mr.  D.  McLaren  Is  appointed  General  Superintendent  of 
the  Montana  Central  Itailway  and  operated  lines. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Brtan  having  resigned,  the  following  appoint- 
ments are  made.  In  effect  August  15,  1894  :  Mr.  E.  W.  Mc- 
Kehna,  General  Superintendent  Eastern  District.  Mr.  J.  D. 
Farrkll,  General  Superintendent  Western  District. 

E.  L,  Corth«ll  announces  that  he  has  removed  his  offices  to 
No.  71  Broadway,  New  York. 


Manufactures. 


Tfte  valve  shown  by  the  accompanying  engraving  is  one  of 
the  latest  improvements  applied  to  an  engine  and  itscondenser. 
It  Is  intended  to  be  placed  In  a  brancli  leading  from  the  mala 
exhaust  pipe  to  the  atmosphere.  Tbe  application  of  this 
valve  Is  very  necessary  to  an  engine  whose  stoppage  caused  by 
failure  of^tbe  vacuum  In  the  condenser  would  meet  with  serious 


haust  pipe,  increaarng  the  pressure  and  shortly  stopping  the 
engine.  Also  the  hot  steam  passing  Into  the  air  pump  de- 
stroys the  rublier  valvea  and  removes  tbe  load  from  the  air 
pump,  causing  It  to  race  and  do  serious  damage.  To  prevent 
this  and  give  the  accumulated  steam  free  admission  to  the  at- 
mosphere, tbe  Enowles  automatic  exhaust  relief  valve  was 
designed.  The  valve  proper  is  practically  a  check  valve  com- 
posed of  a  material  unaffected  by  steam  heat  and  fitting  per- 
fectly air-tight  on  a  brass  seat  contained  within  a  cast  iron 
BphericsJ  chamber.  This  valve  remains  sealed  and  perfectly 
Inactive  as  long  as  the  engine  Is  running  with  a  vacuum,  but 
as  soon  as  this  is  lost,  due  to  the  above  reasons,  the  pressure  in 
the  exhaust  pipe  Immediately  opens  the  relief  valve,  allowing 
the  engine  lo  run  non -condensing.  When  the  condensing  ap- 
paratus Is  ag^n  In  working  order  and  tbe  vacuum  obtained. 


the  valve  closes  automatically  without  shock  or  jar.    At  first 

thought  It  would  seem  as  if  an  ordinary  check  valve  would 
answer  the  same  purpose,  hut  this  would  soon  hammer  Itself 
out  of  abape  from  tbe  intermittent  action  of  tbe  engine's  ex- 
haust, and  allow  the  air  to  enter  and  spoil  the  vacuum.  To 
prevent  this  pounding  and  save  wear  and  tear  on  tbe  valve,  a 
dash  pot  Is  provided,  whoso  piston  is  connected  by  a  double 
lever  to  the  valve,  and  moving  simullaneouslv  with  It.  In  tbe 
bottom  of  the  dash  pot  cylinder  is  a  small  hole  covered  by  a 
valve  opening  to  the  interior  of  tbe  cylinder.  As  soon  as  tbe 
main  valve  rises  tlie  piston  follows,  allowing  the  air  to  enter 
the  cylinder  through  tbe  small  valve.  When  tbe  vacuum  Is 
again  obtained,  the  atmospheiic  pressure  forces  the  main  valve 
lw;k  on  Its  seat,  thereby  compressing  tbe  air  in  tbe  daah  pot, 
which,  on  account  of  the  closure  of  the  small  valve,  elowly  es- 
capes between  (he  piston  and  cylinder,  allowing  the  main  valve 
to  seat  itself  without  shock  or  Jar.  This  valve  offers  little  or 
DO  obstruction  to  tbe  exhaust  steam  in  case  tbe  engine  is  to 
run  non  condensing,  and  can  bo  held  wide  open  for  this  pur- 
pose by  an. attachment  shown  on  the  engraving. 

These  valves  are  manufactured  In  various  sizes  to  suit  all 
requirements,  and  are  for  sale  by  the  Knowles  Steam  Pump 
Works,  93  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
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MOSHER  WATER-TUBE  BOILER. 

In  the  desfEning  of  a  water-tube  boiler  for  mariae  work  it 
Is  necessary  tnat  It  should  be  so  arranged  that  it  will  occupy 
the  least  possible  space  and  at  the  same  time  have  Its  parts  so 
related  to  each  other  that  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 


tudlnally,  bnt  tn  stu:£ered  rows,  where  thejr  enter  the  steam 
and  water  drums.  Whfle  in  theclTcumfeTeutlal  rows  they  are 
spaced  a  somewhat  greater  distance  apart.  In  this  way  the 
lower  rows  of  tubes  are  so  bent  and  interlot^ked  with  one  an- 
other that  they  fomi  a  solid  wall  oyer  and  along  the  sides  of 
the  furnace,  as  shown  in  the  sectional  plan,  flg.  3.  The  same 
thing  Is  done  with  the  outward  tubes,  forming  a 
similar  wall  along  and  under  the  whole  length  of 
the  boiler,  as  shown  in  fig.  8.  The  hack  portion  of 
the  Inner  row  of  tubes,  however.  Is  left  staggered 
for  the  passage  of  gases,  as  Is  also  shown  In  fig.  8. 
Fig.  3  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  boiler  with 


pass 
is  to 


,       of  this 

the  gases  to  come  more  intermediately 

contact  with  the  tubes  that  are  filled  with  solid 


Circulation  takes  place  down  through  the  out- 
ward rows  of  tubes  to  the  water  drum  and  up 
through  the  generating  tubes,  where  it  is  converteo 
into  steam  and  delivered  bI>ovo  the  water-line  Into 
the  steam  drum  against  a  baffle  plate  under  which 
the  steam  is  caused  to  Sow  thence  througli  the  sep- 


FRONT  VIEW  OP  MOSHER'S  WATKR-TDBE  UAHINS  BOILER. 


heated  metals  have  the  chance  for  n  free  movement.  All  of 
the  generating  parts  should  be  of  so  small  a  diameter  that  In 
case  any  of  them  should  tie  ruptured  it  will  not  necessarily  in- 
volve a  disaster.  CiFciilatioa  should  be  provided  for  so  that 
not  only  the  water  will  pass  freely  from  the  cooler  to  the  more 
heated  portions  of  the  holler,  but  that  the  steam  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  liberate  itself  freely  from 
the  water.  It  is  also  very  desirable  that  the 
passage  of  eases  in  going  from  the  Are  to  the 
stack  should  move  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
right  angles  to  the  heating  surfaces.  The  feed 
water  should  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
trailer  plates,  and  ample  facilities  should  be 
provided  for  cleaning  the  tubes  and  other 
parts.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  boiler 
should  show  an  economical  elllciency  In  work- 
ingcondltlou 

The  boiler  which  we  Illustrate  in  this  con- 
nection Is  one  that  has  been  designed  by  Mr. 
C.  D.  Hosher,  and  has  been  applied  to  the  fast 
yachts  Ftitetn  and  Noraooti,  which  have  a 
record  of  31.06  miles  and  80.5  miles  respec- 
tively. They  also  have  been  used  in  more 
than  half  of  the  torpedo  boats  of  the  United 
States  Navy. 

Fig.  1  is  a  crosS'Sectlonal  elevation  of  s 
boiler,  showing  the  general  construction  ;  from 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  holler  consiata  of 
two  practically  independent  boilers,  either  one 
of  which  can  be  used  separately  and  Inde- 
pendently of  the  other.  The  brick  wall  which 
rises  between  the  two  grates  carries  a  coll  of 
pipe  through  which  water  is  made  to  circulate. 
These  pipes  are  connected  at  each  end  by 
return  bends  and  absorb  a  laree  portion  of 
the  heat  existing  In  the  brick  wall,  thus  greatly 
Increasing  the  durability  of  the  latter.  The 
generating  tubes  start  from  the  upper  portion 
of  the  water  drum  and  are  open  to  form  the  sides  and  top  of 
the  furnace ;  they  are  then  bent  upward  and  outward  to 
where  they  connect  the  upper  portion  of  the  water  drum. 

They  extend  the  full  length  of  the  drums,  and  ai«  bent  so  as 
to  form  a  wall  protecting  the  casing  from  the  beat  of  the  fur- 
nace ;  these  tubes  are  spaced  their  own  dhimeter  apart,  longi- 


aratorssbown  in  fig.  1,  where  any  entramcd  % 
is  removed  before  entering  the  steam  pipes. 

The  separator  consists  of  a  spiral  tube,  as  shown 
In  Qg.  1,  made  of  sheet  metal,  with  the  edges  over- 
lap )^ng  and  forming  a  slot  which  opens  downward. 
This  tube  extends  nearly  the  fuU  length  of  the 
sU-am  drum,  and  contains  a  worm.  One  end  is  at- 
tached to  the  steam  pipe,  while  the  other  is  left 

A  derforated  hood  surrounds  the  upper  portion 
of  this  tube,  and  tlie  lower  portion  forms  a  trap  ex- 
tending onlv  a  short  distance  in  length,  while  tlic 
upper  portion  extends  somewhat  beyond  the  en- 
closed tube,  both  ends  of  the  hood  being  closed,  one  . 
end  allowing  the  tul>e  to  pass  through  It  where  it 
is  attached  to  the  steam  pipe. 

Inaction  the  steam  or  vapor  en  ten  the  perforations. 


which  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  top  side  of  the  hood,  and 
passes  back  through  the  space  between  the  hood  and  the  tube, 
then  enters  the  end  of  the  slotted  tube,  where  the  steam  Is  caused 
to  take  a  rotary  motion  by  tbe  worm  or  auger-formed  screw,  the 
centrifugal  motion  thereby  created  causing  the  water  to  be 
thrown  Ui  the  outsli     ulitrt  the  overlapping  lips  of  the  tube 


catch  any  entrained  water  and  deliver  it  to  the  trap  IkIow, 
where  It  overflows.  It  will  lie  seen  that  this  separator  really 
consists  of  several  separators  contained  in  one,  as  each  convo- 
lution of  tbe  worm,  in  combination  witli  the  overlapping  edges 
of  tlie  tube,  forms  a  separator  of  itself.  A  special  feature  of 
this  separator,  wherein  it  diSers  from  all  others,  is  that,  after 
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Uie  scpamtioD  baa  once  taken  place,  the  water  of  separation 
does  not  again  come  in  contact  with  tbc  currents  of  Stemn. 

One  advantage  rlnimed  for  this  boiler  la  tlie  in  dependence 
ot  tlie  two  lialves.  BO  that,  ahould  one  half  be  injured  Df  ashot, 
the  oilier,  by  continuing  to  work,  gives  the  vessel  an  oppor- 
tuniiy  to  escape.  The  center  of  gravHj  Is  very  low,  which  Is 
a  feature  which  will  be  ajipreriated  In  marine  boilers. 

In  some  t^exs  msdo  with  tlieae  boilers  on  an  8-bour  run, 
where  there  was  1,100  sq.  tt.  of  heating  surface,  with  a  grate 
area  of  33  aq.  ft.,  23S  lbs.  of  coal  were  burned  per  hour,  or  7.1 
lbs.  per  square  foot  of  grate.  The  water  evaporated  at  18S 
lbs,  pressure  from  78°  P.  waaat  tbenil«  of  2,143  lbs.  per  hour. 


This  Qgures  out  that  the  useful  effect  or  efficiency  of  evaporated 
water  IB  70  per  cent. 

Boilers  of  this  type  are  now  being  built  for  several  vessels, 
one  of  which  is  guaranteed  to  be  a  record  breaker,  and  is  l>eing 
constructed  by  we  builders  of  the  Tankte  Doodle. 


THE  THURMAN  FUEL  OIL  BURNER. 

OcR  engraving  herewith  (tig.  1)  rcpresenls  this  burner,  and 
the  sketch  (Qg.  2)  ahows  its  applicaiian  to  a  boiler,  forges  and 
a  glass  furnace.  The  operation  of  the  burner  is  as  follows  : 
The  oil  Is  stored  In  an  underground  lank,  D,  shown  by 
dotted  lines  in  fig.  2.  Compressed  air  is  carried  to  this 
tank  through  the  pipe  B,  which  forces  the  oil  up 
through  the  pipe  O  io  the  haraen  F  F  F.  Oil  is  ad- 
mittM  to  the  bamer,  shown  in  fig.  1  by  a  pipe,  M.  and 
steam  or  compressed  ait  by  the  pipe  If.  The  stream 
of  oil  and  stream  of  air  mingle  in  the  burner,  and  the 
oil  is  thus  thoroughly  "  atomlTed."    A  strewn  of  hot 


LONQITUDINAL  SECTION  <FIRB-BRICK  WALL  BBHOVBD*. 


SBCTtONAL  PLAN. 

Thi-  temperature  in  the  stack  wns  443'  F.  and  the  water  evap- 
orated |icr  pound  of  coal  was  (112  lt«.  ;  reducing  this  to  water 
cvaitorated  per  poimd  of  coal  and  at  212",  we  hnvc  10, »2  lbs. 
per  pound  of  coal,  or  11.07  llm.  per  pound  of  combustible. 


Hot  AirjYtim  f^imaa. 
Fig.  I. 


hot  air  is  intimately  mingled  with  the  atomized  oil,  and 
escapes  from  the  mouth  of  the  burner  into  the  furnace, 
and  then  contains  within  itself  all  the  elements  of  com- 
bustion,  and  when  lighted,  perfect  combustion  results, 
and  continues  uninterruptedly  so  long  as  the  mingled 
stream  of  atomized  oil  and  air  Is  dellrered  Into  the  fur- 

Jn  flg.  2  .A  is  the  air  compressor.    Through  pipe  B 
the  compiessed  air  presses  on  the  surface  of  the  oil  In 
tank  J),  forcing  the  oil  through  the  pipe  (7  direct  to  the 
burners  FFF,  where  it  u  met  by  the  press- 
^  ure       a      rom  the  same  source  of  power. 

JV  JV' JV^JV^ls  the  hot-air  pipe  from  furnace. 
Th     p    po   Ions  of  oil  are  regulated  by  the 
fA  K  K  K  K,  and  proportious  of 
a  g    Btcd  by  the  vBi\veiiJJJJ.    The 

b  der  the  boiler  M  can  be  operated 

by    the  al   or  steam.     L  is  the  al«am  valve, 
P        h         et  to  tank   aud   B  is  the  vent. 
Th    a     p  essure   thoroughly  atomizes  the 
d    h     oil   atoms  and  air   atoms  inti- 
mate     commingle  with   the   hot-air   atoms 
h         rnace.  and  pass  from  tbc  mouth 
h  ner  iu  a  highly  combustible  and 

p       us       m  with  perfect  combustion.     In 
IB    ystem  steam  can  lie  substituted  to  at- 
ze    h        I  instead  of  air  by  substituting 
p  mp  and  stand  pipe  instead  of  tlie 
mp  easor  aud  receiver. 
Th      y      m  of  burning  crude  oil  is  adapted 
to  lasses  of  work,  such  as   tmllen,  re- 

be  a  furnacea  of  all  kinds.  Copper 
and  brass.  It  is  said,  ure  melted  in  crucibles 
at  one-balf  tlie  cost  of  coal,  and  the  crucibles 
are  mort  permanent.  Puddling,  forges,  diy- 
ers  of  all  descriptions.  Glass  making  and 
working  are  successfully  accomplished  with 
large  savings  In  fuel.  Burning  brick,  tile 
and  pottery  of  all  kinds.  The  burneis  gen- 
erate pure  bydro-cnrbon  gas,  and  wherever 
used  every  unit  of  heat  the  oil  contains  Is 
utilized  and  applied  without  any  expendve 
Intermediate  process  of  treatment. 

The  numerous  advantages  oC  oil  over 
coal  for  fuel  will  readily  be  appreciated 
from  the  following  facts :  It  diminishes 
the  expense  of  handling  coal.  It  .coats  at  least  5  cents  per 
ton  to  unload  it.  providing  you  have  a  switch  to  your  bins, 
before  It  is  distributed  ntxiut  the  plant.  There  is  a  shrinkage 
of  5  per  cent.  In  weight,  and  about  the  same  in  waste  by 
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tuDdllDK.  It  [g  an  Impowlbllity  to  bura  and  aot 
certain  amount  of  coal  from  wlilcli  no  benefit  Ii  derived,  caused 
by  tlic  necesailj  o(  openlag  (be  doors,  and  cold  air  nuheB  in, 
causing  an  immediate  and  reverse  change  to  take  place,  wbile 
with  oil,  if  youT  flies  are  too  hot,  lurn  a  valve,  save  your  fuel. 

Tbe  labor  of  feeding  the  fires,  cliokeriDg  the  boxes,  taking 
core  of  ashes  and  the  near  on  boilers,  kltna  are  not  needed  in 
the  use  of  oil. 

One  car  of  oil  Is  said  to  In  equal  to  three  cars  of  coal,  and 
by  attaching  a  rubber  hose  or  gas-pipe,  in  S  hours  jou  have 


the  cock,  one  behind  the  other,  and  one  of  which  is  cast  In  one 

Slece  with  the  central  stem  as  shown,  haviui;  a  pin  projecting 
ram  its  center,  designed  to  strike  against  Ihe  face  of  the  sec- 
ond valve. 

The  oper&tion  is  as  follows  :  Steam  being  on  Ihe  boiler,  Ihe 
pressure  would  force  both  valves  to  Ibeir  seats  ac  shown.  To 
open  Ihe  valve,  turn  Ihe  handle— which  is  attached  to  the  sleeve 
outside  of  the  screw — from  right  to  left,  which  will  unscrew 
on  the  central  stem  ;  then  by  pushing  the  handle  in  toward  the 
)uld  slide  li         


boiler,  the  central  stem  v 


B  inward,  forcing  Ihe  flrat 


P  KQUIPFBD  WITH  THDRMAN'R  FUKLOQ,  BUBNBR8. 


obt^ned  the  results  of  ibe  labor  of  one  man  for  1^  days,  and 
only  consumed  alxiut  10  minutes  In  preparing  for  the  operation 
of  unloading,  which  afterward  needs  no  attention.  By  Ihe  aid 
of  a  pump  your  fuel  is  distributed  and  always  ready  lor  use. 

The  Tburman  Fuel  Oil  Burner  Company,  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  arc  designers,  contractors  and  engineers  for  complete 
fuel  oil  equipment. 


ASULBY-S  AUTOMATIt; 

ASHLEY'S  SAFETY  AUTOMATIC  GAUGE-COCK. 


Thin  gauge-cock  is  especially  adapted  to  locomotive  and 
porl able  boilers,  as  will  appear  from  the  di'Scriplion.  U  screws 
into  Ibe  boiler  or  water  column,  as  shown  in  tlie  engraving. 
The  sectional  view  shows  two  valves,  and  two  valve  seals  fa 


valve  from  its  seat  a  short  distance,  when  the  pin  attached  to 
the  back  of  the  first  valve  would  strike  the  face  of  the  second 
valve  and  force  it  from  its  seat,  lite  sle&m  would  (ben  Qow 
through  the  spiral  wings  of  the  second  valve  and  through  the 
first  valve  Into  ttai^  atmosphere,  in  its  passing  causing  the  sec- 
ond valve  to  rapidly  revolve  by  Its  action  on  the  spiral  wlnga 
or  fianget,  thus  cutting  loose  all  scale  or  sediment  which  may 
iiavB  lodged  in  the  valve  chamber ;  the  steam 
blowing  Uirough  would  carry  theaedlmentwltbit 
and  cleanse  Ihe  valve.  If  the  engineer  lets  go  of 
tbe  handle,  the  pressure  of  steam  would  Instantly 
force  the  valves  to  their  seats  ;  but  as  the  second  or 
flanged  valve  comes  to  its  seat  a  lilile  before  the 
flrat  valve,  and  as  it  Is  being  rapidly  rotated  by  the 
action  of  tbe  steam  on  lis  flanges,  it  strikes  the 
seat  while  revolvlug  and  regriods  the  valve  seat 
slightly  each  time  the  valves  are  closed.  The 
neit  feature  is  the  arrangement  of  tlie  second 
valve  and  its  seat.  Suppose  the  gauRC'COck 
should  be  broken  off  of  the  bolter  !n  a  collision  or 
bya  blow,  it  would  of  course  break  just  outside 
ol  the  boiler  sheet,  the  weakest  part,  which 
would  leave  the  second  valve,  which  Is  within 
the  boiler,  closed,  and  conscuuciitly  the  engineer 
would  not  be  scalded  ;  and  If  It  should  happen 
•  when   his   engine   was    running,   he   would  not 

have  to  stop  his  engine,  as  be  would  other- 
wise be  forced  to  do.  The  screw  2  HCa  into 
the  groove  of  the  central  stem  and  keeps  the  etem  from  re- 
volving. Atler  the  valves  have  automatically  closed  by  the 
pressure  of  steam,  tbe  engineer  can  screw  up  the  handle  which 
would  draw  the  first  valve  to  ils  seat,  and  it  could  not  be  acci- 
dentally forced  o])en  by  being  pressed  against.  Manufactured 
and  for  sale  by  Frank  M.  Aahle."  "  ^  1 
New  York  City 


jfcley.  M.E.,  136  Liberty  Street, 
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NOTES. 


A  Correction. — Owing  to  a  typomphical  error,  the  price  of 
oil  tallow  and  waste  for  the  Flint  &  Pdre  Marquette  Railroad 
was  placed  at  1.68  cents  per  mile  in  our  locomotive  returns 
for  April.  It  should  have  been  0.168  cent.  This  includes 
illuminating  and  lubricating  oils  and  waste. 

The  "New  York."— Since  a  recent  examination  of  the 
cruiser  New  York  has  been  made  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
midship  ammunition-room. is  too  near  the  boilers,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  room  will  hereafter  be  used  as  a  coal  bunker 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  made  by  the  Board  of 
Inspection. 

Six- Camera  Telescope.— A  new  instrument  in  the  form  of 
a  photographic  telescope  with  six  cameras  has  recently  been 
completed  for  the  Yale  Observatory.  By  means  of  it,  it  would 
be  possible  to  take  six  simultaneous  photographs  ;  one  of  the 
applications  being  to  talce  simultaneous  photoj^raphs  of  meteors 
by  closing  electrical  circuits  at  different  pomts  where  single 
telescopes  are  erected. 

The  East  River  Tunnel.  —  The  tunnel  under  the  East 
River  from  East  Seventy-first  Street,  in  New  York,  to  Ravens- 
wood,  a  section  of- Long  Island  City^  has  just  been  completed. 
It  was  built  for  the  East  River  Gkus  Company.  The  tunnel  is 
arched  with  heavy  ffteel  plates  in  all  places  where  it  was  not 
excavated  through  solid  rock.  It  will  be  concreted  to  make  a 
perfect  floor  for  the  company's  purposes.  From  the  genera- 
tors at  Ravenswood  three  immense  mains,  one  48  in.  in  diame- 
ter and  two  86  in.  each,  will  carry  gas  to  New  York,  where 
it  will  enter  the  service  pipes  of  the  company  and  be  distributed 
throughout  the  city.  The  level  of  the  tunnel  is  135  ft.  below 
the  surface  at  the  New  York  end  and  147  ft.  at  Ravenswood. 
In  length  it  is  2.541.4  ft.;  in  width,  10  ft.,  and  in  height,  8i  ft. 
in  the  center  of  the  arch.  Tbere  were  about  216,000  cub.  ft. 
of  earth  and  rock  removed  from  the  excavation. 

The  '*  Minneapolis."— The  Trial  Board  have  made  their  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  regarding  the  recent  trial 
trip  of  the  Minneapolis  reported  in  our  last  issue.  According 
to  the  report,  the  least  water  of  the  44-knot  course  was  30 
fathoms.  There  are  a  few  little  deficiencies  incident  to  an  in- 
complete ship,  such  as  pumps,  cellulose  fillings,  etc.  On  stait- 
ing  on  her  trial  trip  the  displacement  was  7,475  tons.  The 
speed  attained  after  making  tidal  corrections  was  28.53  knots 
per  hour ;  the  report  states  that  the  performance  of  the  ma- 
chinery was  highly  satisfactory,  that  the  engines  ran  smoothlv, 
and  tbat  there  was  no  tendency  to  heating  except  the  high- 
pressure  cross-head  bearings  of  the  intermediate  cylinder  of 
the  port  engine  ;  boilers  worked  under  forced  draft  and  showed 
no  evidence  of  priming.  The  collective  indicated  H.P.  of  the 
main  engines  during  the  trial  run  was  20,866  ;  that  of  all  the 
machinery  in  use.  ^,812.  It  seems  tbat,  owing  to  a  lack  of 
power  or  a  great  reduction  of  steam  by  the  reducing  valve,  the 
requirement  that  the  helm  be  put  hard  over  from  port  to  star- 
board cannot  be  done  in  the  time  required.  The  Board  recom- 
mended that  hereafter  vessels  are  not  to  have  their  speed  trial 
until  completely  fitted  in  all  respects  excepting  the  armament 
fittings  and  paint  inside  and  out. 

Standard  Brake  Company.  —This  company  has  been  per- 
fecting a  new  triple  valve  for  air  brakes  that  does  not  infringe 
on  any  other  patents  and  that  is  perfectly  interchongeable  with 
those  now  in  use.  It  has  also  these  valuable  improvements  : 
1.  It  will  release  the  brakes  on  long  trains  with  certainty.  2. 
The  auxiliary  reservoirs  can  be  recharged  while  the  brakes  are 
still  applied  as  well  as  while  they  are  off.  8.  By  the  addition 
of  one  part  to  the  above-mentioned  triple  valve  (which  we 
have  named  the  "accelerator'')  we  are  enabled  to  apply  the 
brakes  much  more  quickly  than  is  done  at  present.  While  the 
**  accelerator"  forms  a  part  of  the  triple  valve,  it  is  also  manu- 
factured separately,  so  that  it  can  be  attached  to  other  com- 
pressed air-brake  systems.  This  companv  has  sent  us  indicator 
diagrams  showing  that  with  their  accelerator  the  brakes  are 
applied  very  much  more  quicklv  than  they  are  with  the  ordi- 
nary triple  valve.  Mr.  Dudlev,  in  his  report  to  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  on  the  air-brake 
tests  made  by  him  two  years  ago.  states  that  it  is  more  difficult 
now  to  decrease  the  time  of  application  of  the  brakes  on  a  50- 
car  train  by  ^^  second  than  it  was  some  years  ago  to  decrease 
it  from  10  seconds  to  8^,  as  Mr.  Westinghouse  did  when  he  in- 
vented his  "  quick-action"  device. 

Universitj  of  California.— This  free  university  was  incor- 
porated by  the  Legislature  of  California  in  1868.    The  United 


States  gave  the  State  land  valued  at  $2,500,000,  of  which  over 
$2,000,000  in  value  have  b^n  sold  and  invested,  tha  interest 
upon  which  is  annually  applied  toward  the  expenses  of  this 
university,  which  has  colleges  of  letters  (classical  and  literary 
courses),  agriculture,  mechanics,  mining,  civil  engineering  and 
chemistry,  all  located  at  Berkeley.  The  colleges  of  law,  den- 
tistry, medicine  and  pharmacy,  and  the  Mark  Hopkins  Art  In- 
stitute are  located  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  Lick  Astronomi- 
cal Department  is  located  at  Mount  Hamilton. 

The  location  at  Berkeley  is  unsurpassed,  and  the  buildings 
and  grounds  first-class  and  ample.  The  library  and  Bacon 
Art  Hall  are  gems  of  literature  and  art.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-five  professors  with  1,400  students  of  both  sexes  are  all 
doing  good  wot  k  in  giving  and  obtaining  the  benefits  of  a  lib- 
eral education  to  the  coming  bright  men  and  women  of  this 
progressive  age,  while  the  classical  and  literary  departments 
are  well  provided  for.  The  engineering,  mechanical,  electri- 
cal and  chemical  departments,  which  number  85  per  cent,  of 
the  students,  have  recently  been  enlarged  and  endowed  in  one 
instance  by  $400,000  in  one  bequest,  so  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Chicago  and  Cornell,  no  free  university  in  America 
surpasses  this.  Its  long  list  of  able  professors,  from  l^resident 
Martin  Kellogg  down,  are  an  honor  to  anv  university,  and 
each  succeeding  vear  will  make  it  more  honorable  to  have 
graduated  at  this  institution. 

Rnskin  on  Locomotives. — The  locomotive  has  been  the  in- 
centive for  a  good  deal  of  extraordinary  eloquence,  but  it  is 
thought  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  anything  equal  to  the 
following  quotation  from  a  volume  of  recently  published  lec- 
tures by  Ruskin  : 

**  I  cannot  express  the  amazed  awe,  the  crushed  humility, 
with  which  I  sometimes  watch  a  locomotive  take  its  breath  at 
a  railway  station,  and  think  what  work  there  is  in  its  bars  and 
wheels,  and  what  manner  of  men  they  must  be  who  dig  browQ 
ironstone  out  of  the  ground  and  forge  it  into  that  1  What 
assemblage  of  accurate  and  mighty  Acuities  in  them ;  more 
than  fleflJily  power  over  melting  crag  and  coiling  fire,  fettered 
and  finessed  at  last  into  the  precision  of  watch-making ; 
Titanian  hammer-strokes,  beating  out  of  lava  these  glittering 
cylinders,  and  timely  respondent  valves,  and  fine-ribbed  rods, 
which  touch  each  other  as  a  serpent  writhes  in  noiseless  glid- 
ing, and  omnipotence  of  grasp ;  infinitely  complex  anatomy 
of  active  steel,  compared  with  which  the  skeleton  of  a  living 
creature  would  seem,  to  a  careless  observer,  clumsy  and  vile — 
a  mere  morbid  secretion  and  phosphatous  prop  of  flesh.  What 
would  the  men  who  thought  out  this,  who  beat  it  out,  who 
touched  it  into  its  polished  calm  of  power,  who  set  it  to  its  ap- 
pointed task  and  triumphantlv  saw  it  fulfill  this  task  to  the 
utmost  of  their  will,  feel  or  think  about  this  weak  hand  of 
mine,  timidly  leading  a  little  strain  of  water-color  which  I  can- 
not manage,  into  an  imperfect  shadow  of  something  else- 
mere  failure  in  every  motion,  and  endless  disappointment  ? 
What,  I  repeat,  would  these  iron-dominant  genii  think  of  me, 
and  what  ought  I  to  think  of  them  ?" 

Chinese  Railroad  Employes  —The  correspondent  from 
China  writes  to  an  exchange  that  if  the  Government  at  Peking 
should  decide  to  build  roads  all  over  China  there  would  be  no 
trouble  in  their  construction,  and  the  wages  and  labor  are  such 
tbat  they  could  be  laid  and  equipped  more  cheaply  here  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Ordinary  coobe  labor  costs 
about  8  American  cents  a  day,  and  the  farm  wages  in  this  part 
of  Cbina  are  about  4  of  our  cents  for  10  hours'  work.  The 
brakemen  on  the  trains  get  6  silver  dollars,  or  not  much  more 
than  8  American  dollars,  a  month  as  wages  ;  firemen  receive 
from  $5  to  $10  in  silver.'and  engineers  get  from  8  to  80  Ameri- 
can dollars  a  month.  The  best  engineers  and  the  best  work- 
men come  from  the  south  of  China,  and  these  receive  the  high- 
est wages.  The  Cantonese  enerineers  start  in  at  30  silver 
dollars,  and  they  can  rise  in  9  years,  if  they  are  good  work- 
men, as  high  as  $60  a  month,  but  they  cannot  make  more  than 
this.  Northern  men  begin  at  $15  and  can  rise  to  $35  a  month. 
These  wages  are  for  60  hours  a  week,  anything  over  that  being 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  an  hour.  Conductors  receive 
less  than  the  engineers,  and  certain  classes  of  workmen  get  two 
Sundays  off  in  each  month  as  holidays.  In  ordinary  labor 
there  are  no  holidays  in  China,  and  the  contractor  expects  his 
hands  to  work  Sunday  and  every  dav,  except  a  week  or  so  at 
the  Chinese  new  year.  In  the  works  here  there  are  a  great 
number  of  blacksmiths,  carpenters  and  miners  employed. 
The  northern  carpenters  get  from  5  to  8  silver  dollars,  ard 
Canton  carpenters  receive  from  $20  to  $30  a  month.  Black- 
smiths get  all  the  way  from  5  to  40  silver  dollars  a  month,  and 
the  wages  of  miners  are  18  cents  a  day.  At  such  wages  skilled 
men  can  bo  gotten  by  the  thousands  in  any  part  of  China,  and 
the  building  of  railroads  is  merely  a  matter  of  decision  on  the 
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part  of  the  Government  that  they  ahall  be  built,  and  of  the  lit- 
tle time  and  comparatively  little  money  required  to  make 
them. 

The  French  Battleship  *'  Le  Camot."— The  gjesLt  French 
battleship,  which  was  laid  down  at  the  Arsenal  of  Le  Mouril- 
Ion,  Toulon,  in  July.  1891,  as  the  Laeare  Camot,hut  which 
henceforth,  in  memory  of  the  assassinated  President  as  weU  as 
of  his  grandfather,  is  to  be  called  Le  Carnot,  was  launched  on 
Thunday,  July  12.  8he  is  practically  a  dster  ship  to  the 
Charles  Martel,  which  was  launched  at  Brest  on  August  28, 
1898.  The  length  of  the  vessel  is  896  ft.,  her  beam  71  ft.,  her 
draft  aft  27i  ft,  and  her  displacement  11,88^  tons.  She  has  a 
complete  steel  belt  with  a  maximum  thickness  of  17.7  in.,  and 
a  curved  steel  deck  2.75  in.  thick.  Above  the  water-line  belt 
there  rises  for  an  additional  height  of  4  ft.  a  steel  belt  of  4-iD. 
armor.  The  machinery  of  the  ship  consists  of  a  pair  of  com- 
pound vertical  engines  with  three  cylinders,  fed  by  24  Lagra- 
felle  and  D'AlIest  boilers.  At  95  revolutions,  with  forced 
draft,  18,500  H.P.  should  be  developed,  giving  a  speed  of  18 
knots,  and  with  85  revolutions,  with  natural  draft,  9,500  H.P., 
giving  a  speed  of  about  17  knots.  The  machinery  weighs 
1,178  tdbs.  The  normal  coal  capacity  is  800  tons,  or  enough 
for  4,000  knots'  steaming,  but  when  all  subsidiary  bunkers  are 
full,  coal  for  5,000  knots  can  be  carried.  The  cost  of  Le  Car- 
not will  be.  for  the  ship,  .£960,000 ;  for  her  gun  and  torpedo 
armament,  £104.000  ;  and  for  machinery  and  boilers,  £127,200, 
or,  in  all,  £1,191,200.  The  armament  will  consist  of  two 
11.8-in  guns,  one  in  a  14.6^in.  turret  forward  and  the  other  in 
a  similar  turret  aft,  the  forward  gun  being  26  ft.  and  the  after 

?;un  19.5  ft.  above  the  water  line  ;  two  10.6-in.  guns,  one  in  a 
4  6-in.  turret  on  each  beam,  eight  5.5-in.  quick-firing  guns, 
mounted  singly  in  8.9-in.  turrets,  four  on  each  beam ;  four 
2.5-in.  quick-firing ;  twelve  1.8-hi.  quick-firing,  and  eight 
1.45-in.  quick-firing  or  Maxim  automatic  guns.  There  will 
also  be  four  above-water  and  two  submerged  torpedo-launch- 
ing tubes.  The  most  significant  feature  of  the  vessel  is  the 
enormous  power  of  her  right  ahead  and  right  astern  fire.  In 
each  case  this  is  furnished  by  one  11.8-in.,  two  10.6  in.  and 
four  6.5-in.,  besides  smaller  ^uns.  Beam  fire  is  furnished  by 
two  11.8-in.,  one  10.6  in  and  four  5.5in.  guns,  so  that  in  every 
direction  the  ship  is  offensively  strong  to  an  exceptionahde- 
gree.  In  this  respect  we  have  nothing  that  can  compare  with 
her. 


Recent  Patents. 


wiohtman's  starting  appliakcb  for  compound  enoinbs. 

'*  The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  provide  simple  and  effective 
means  for  positively  actuating  the  converting  valve  mechanism 
of  a  compound  machine,  either  by  fiuid  pressure  or  by  manu- 
ally applied  power  as  desired,  in  order  to  enable  the  engineer 
to  operate  the  engine  as  a  simple  or  non-compound  engine, 
whenever  and  during  such  periods — of  anv  desired  length—it 
may  become  necessary,  or  be  deemed  advisable,  to  so  operate 
it,  as  when  starting  a  train  or  ascending  a  long  and  heavy 
grade,  and  to  immediately  reinstate  it  in  normal  operation  as  a 
compound  engine  when  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  make 
compound  operation  proper  or  desirable. 

"  This  invention  consists  in  the  combination  of  a  fluid  pressure 
cylinder,  a  piston  working  therein,  a  valve  operating  rod  con- 
nected to  said  piston  and  to  a  converting  valve  mechanism,  a 
distribution  valre  controlling  the  action  of  motive  fluid  upon 
said  piston,  a  stem  connectea  to  said  distribution  valve  and 
connections  for  positively  actuating  said  stem  by  the  reversing 
gear  of  a  compound  en^e. 

"  My  invention  is  more  particularly  designed  for  application 
in  two  cylinder  compound  locomotive  engines,  in  which  provi- 
sion has  heretofore  been  made  for  the  direct  admission  of  boiler 
steam  to,  and  the  independent  exhaust  of  steam  from,  both 
cylinders  of  the  engine  in  the  manner  of  a  simple  or  non-com- 
pound engine,  when  a  temporary  increase  of  power  is  required, 
as  in  a  starting  train.  The  converting  valve  mechanisms  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  which  are  of  various  constructions, 
are  adapted,  in  many  instances,  to  be  automatically  operated  by 
variations  of  pressure,  and  in  others  to  be  operated  by  hand 
^  through  connections  to  a  lever  moved  by  the  engineer.  Inas- 
much as  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  use  of 
levers  additional  to  those  required  in  the  normal  operation  of 
the  engine  as  compound,  starting  valves  have  been  actuated 
through  connections  to  the  ordinary  reverse  lever,  as  in  the  so- 
called  Linder  system  and  others  ;  but  it  will  be  obvious  that  in 
such  cases  the  friction  and  unbalanced  pressure,  if  any,  which 


resist  the  movement  of  the  valve  or  valves  actuated  by  the  en- 
gineer, impose  additional  labor  upon  him  in  moving  the  reverse 
lever. 

"  Under  my  invention  the  converting  valve  mechanism  is  nor- 
mallv  and  ordinarily  actuated  by  fluid  pressure,  which  is  ap- 
pliecl  by  the  engineer,  preferablv  in  and  by  the  movement  of 
the  reverse  lever,  and  the  only  aadilional  manual  power  exert- 
ed by  him  is  that  required  to  effect  a  short  traverse  of  a  small 
distnbation  valve  which  is  so  slight  as  not  to  be  appreciable. 
In  the  event  of  damage  or  derangement  of  any  of  the  fluid 
pressure  members  of  the  appliance,  the  mere  detachment  of 
the  bolt  connecting  the  piston  ther^f  with  the  rod  which  oper- 
ates the  converting  valve  mechanism,  enables  the  latter  to  be 
operated  by  luoid  whenever  desired. 

"  In  the  accompanving  drawings,  fig.  1  is  a  diagrammatic  side 
view  of  a  compound  locomotive  engine,  illustrating  an  appli- 
cation of  my  invention  ;  fig.  2,  a  side  view  in  elevation,  show- 
ing the  fiuid  pressure  cylinder,  the  reverse  lever,  and  the 
intermediate  connections  from  the  reverse  lever  to  the  distribu- 
tion valve  ;  fig.  8,  a  view,  partly  in  elevation  and  partly  in  sec- 
tion, and  on  an  enlarged  scale,  of  the  fiuid  pressure  cylinder, 
the  distribution  valve  and  its  ohest. 

"  In  the  practice  of  my  invention,  as  applied  in  connection 
with  a  two-cylinder  compound  locomotive  engine  of  the  gen- 
eral type  now  employed  in  American  railroad  service,  I  pro- 
vide a  fluid  pressure  cylinder,  1,  which  may  be;  as  shown,  lo- 
cated within  the  cab  2  and  secured  to  the  side  of  the  flre-box  5. 
The  cylinder  1  is  provided  with  a  properly  packed  piston,  6, 
secured  upon  a  roa,  7,  which  passes  through  a  stuffing-box,  8, 
in  one  end  of  ihe  cylinder.  A  valve-chest,  9,  is  formed  upon 
or  secured  to  the  cylinder  1,  and  communicates  therewith  near 
each  of  its  ends  by  induction  and  eduction  passages  10  and  12 
leading  respectively  to  supply  ports  13  and  14  in  a  valve  face, 
15,  within  the  valve  chest  9.  A  supply  pipe,  16,  leads  into 
the  vidve  chest  above  the  valve  face  15  from  any  suitable 
source  of  fluid  pressure  supply,  being,  in  the  instance  shown, 
a  chest.  17,  communicating  by  a  pipe,  18,  with  the  dome  19  of 
the  boiler,  and  an  exhaust  pipe,  20,  leads  from  an  exhaust 
port,  21,  located  in  the  valve  face  between  the  supply  ports  18 
and  14  to  any  convenient  point  of  discharge,  as,  for  example, 
the  ash-paiy22.  It  will,  however,  be  obvious  that  in  engines 
which  are  provided  with  an  air-brake  equipment,  as  is  now 
generally  the  case,  the  supply  pipe  16  may  be  readily  connect- 
ed with  the  main  air  reservoir  or  other  suitable  member  of  the 
air-brake  apparatus,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  employment  of  com- 
pressed air  lor  the  actuation  of  the  piston  6  in  lieu  of  steam, 
as  in  the  specific  construction  shown ;  and  such  connection, 
which  is  preferable  when  facilities  therefor  are  available,  I  in- 
clude in  my  invention  as  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  that 
shown. 

"  The  piston-rod  7  is  connected  by  a  detachable  pin  or  bolt, 
28,  to  a  yoke,  29,  and  by  rods  24*  to  a  valve  operating  rod  24. 
which  extends  toward  the  smoke-box  4  of  the  engine,  and  is 
coupled  by  suitable  intermediate  connections,  in  this  instance  a 
double  armed  lever,  25,  and  a  link,  26,  to  the  stem  11  of  a  con- 
verting valve  mechanism  of  any  suitable  and  approved  con- 
structK>n,  whidi  is  fitted  to  reciprocate  in  a  chest  in  one  of  the 
saddle  sections  8  on  which  the  smoke-box  4  is  supported  and 
to  which  the  cylinders  of  the  engine  are  connected.  The  lever 
25  is  joumalea  on  or  by  a  pin,  27,  and  the  relative  lengths  of 
its  arms  are  such  .as  may  be  proper  to  impart  the  desired  range 
of  reciprocating  movement  to  the  stem  11  and  the  converting 
valve  medianism  connected  thereto. 

**  Inasmuch  as  any  suitable  and  preferred  mechanism  may  be 
employed,  and  as  the  same  does  not  in  and  of  itself  constitute 

Sart  of  my  present  invention,  it  will  not  be  herein  at  length 
escribed. 

'*  In  order  to  insure  the  rectilhieal  movement  of  the  valve 
operating-rod  24,  said  rod  is,  adjacent  to  the  fluid  pressure 
cylinder  1,  bifurcated  or  fixed  to  two  parallel  guide  rods  24*, 
which  pass  through  guides  28  on  the  cylinder  1,  and  are  con- 
nected at  their  rear  ends  by  a  block,  29,  which  receives  the 
connecting-pin  01  bolt  28  of  the  piston  rod  7,  and  is  provided 
with  a  handle,  88.  In  the  e  vent  of  the  derangement  or  breakage 
of  any  member  of  the  fluid  pressure  apparatus,  or  of  the  fail- 
ure of  supply  thereto,  the  connecting-pin  23  may  be  detached 
and  the  i^  24  and  connected  converting  valve  mechanism  be 
operated  by  the  engineer  by  the  application  of  manual  power 
to  the  handle  38. 

**  The  supply  and  exhaust  of  motive  fluid  to  and  from  each 
end  of  the  cylinder  1  are  effected  and  controlled  by  a  distribu- 
tion valve,  30,  which  is  preferably,  as  shown,  of  the  short  D 
slide  type,  and  is  fitted  to  be  leciprocated  on  the  valve  face  15 
of  the  chest  9.  The  stem  31  of  the  distribuiion  valve  passes 
through  a  packed  stuffing-box,  32,  in  one  end  of  the  chest,  and 
is  normally  actuated,  through  intermediate  connections,  by  the 
reversing  gear  of  the  engine,  said  connections  being  so  organ- 
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ized  that  when  the  reveise  lever  is  moved  to  or  near  its  full 
forward  or  its  full  backward  position,  the  distribution  vaive 
30  will  be,  in  either  case,  and  in  and  by  such  movement  of  the 
reverse  lever,  moved  into  the  position  shown  in  fig.  5,  thereby 
admitting  motive  fluid  on  the  rear  side  of  the  piston  6  and  ex- 
hausting it  from  the  front  side  thereof,  while,  in  and  by  the 
movement  of  the  reverse  lever  to  any  intermediate  position, 
the  distribution  valve  will  be  moved  backward  so  as  to  uncover 


from  the  cam  ways  42  and  48,  as  the  reverse  lever  89  is  moved 
into  or  out  of  either  its  extreme  forward  or  its  extreme  back- 
ward position. 

**  The  entrance  of  the  pin  40  into  either  of  the  cam  ways  42  or 
48  depresses  the  arm  of  the  cam  lever  35  in  which  said  cam 
ways  and  the  intermediate  slot  41  are  formed,  and  elevates  the 
opposite  arm,  thereby  moving  the  distribution  valve  80  to  the 
right,  and  effecting  the  movement  of  the  piston  6  in  the  same 
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the  forward  supply  port  18  and  place  the  rear  supplv  port  14 
in  communication  with  the  exhaust  port  21  through  the  ex- 
haust recess  of  the  valve,  thereby  admitting  motive  fluid  on 
the  front  side  of  the  piston  7  and  exhausting  it  from  the  rear 
side  thereof.  The  piston  7  will  correspondingly  be  forced  to 
and  remain  at  the  front  or  the  rear  end  of  the  cylinder  1,  and 
the  converting  valve  mechanism  be  moved  into  position  for  the 
operation  of  the  engine  as  a  simple  or  as  a  compound  engine, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

''  In  the  instance  exemplified,  the  stem  81  of  the  distribution 
valve  80  is  shown  as  coupled,  either  directly  (as  in  fig.  1)  or 


FIG.£ 


intermediately,  through  a  bell  crank  lever,  38.  and  link  34,  as  in 
figs.  2  and  8,  to  one  end  of  a  cam  device  consisting  of  a  double- 
armed  cam  lever,  35,  which  is  journaled  on  a  pin,  86.  below 
and  adjacent  to  the  segment  87  of  the  reverse  lever  80.  A 
curved  slot,  41,  is  form^  in  the  arm  of  the  cam  lever  85  op- 
posite to  that  which  is  coupled  to  the  distribution  valve  stem, 
said  slot  being  located  below  and  eccentric  to  the  segment  87 
of  the  reverse  lever,  and  having  upwardly  curved  cam  ways 
42  and  48  at  its  ends.  A  pin  or  bolt,  40,  fixed  to  the  reverse 
lever  39,  traverses  in  the  slot  41  and  moves  the  cam  lever  35 
about  its  pivot  36  by  its  engagement  with  and  disengagement 


direction  by  the  admission  of  motive  fluid  thereto  through  the 
then  open  passage  12.  Such  movement  of  the  piston  moves 
the  connected  converting  valve  mechanism  into  the  position 
proper  for  the  operation  of  the  engine  as  a  simple  or  non-com- 
pound  engine,  which  operation  is  continued  so  long  as  the  re- 
verse lever  remains  at  or  closely  adjacent  to  either  extremity 
of  its  arc  of  traverse.  Bv  the  movement  of  the  reverse  lever, 
in  either  direction  toward  the  middle  of  its  arc  of  traverse,  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  off  steam  at  a  desired  point  in  the  stroke 
of  the  pistons,  as  is  practiced  ordinarily  after  the  train  has 
been  started,  the  pin  40  is  moved  into  the  portion  of  the  slot  41 
between  the  cam  ways  42  and  48,  elevating  the  arm  of  the  cam 
lever  85  in  which  said  slot  and  cam  ways  are  formed  and  de- 
pressing the  opposite  arm,  thereby  moving  the  distribution 
value  80  to  the  left,  and  effecting  the  movement  of  the  piston 


7  in  the  same  direction  by  the  admission  of  motive  fluid  thereto 
through  the  then  open  passage  10.  Such  movement  of  the  pis- 
ton moves  the  connected  converting  valve  mechanism  into  the 
position  proper  for  the  normal  operation  of  the  engine  as  a 
compound  engine,  which  operation  is  continued  so  long  as  the 
reverse  lever  stands  in  such  position  or  is  so  moved  that  the 
pin  40  remains  out  of  contact  with  either  of  the  cam  wavs  42 
or  43.  The  cam  wa^rs  may,  if  desired,  be  so  proportioned  that 
the  pin  40  will  remain  in  contact  therewith  when  the  reverse 
lever  is  moved  one  or  more  notches  out  of  either  of  its  extreme 
positions,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  rear  cam  way  42  is 
made  of  greater  depth  than  the  forward  one  43  to  accommo- 
date the  increased  degree  of  movement  of  the  cam  lever  85  at 
and  near  its  rear  end,  due  to  the  greater  distance  thereof  from 
the  pivot  36  of  the  lever." 

The  above  device  is  the  invention  of  ^Mr.  Daniel  A.  Wight- 
man,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Locomotive  Works.  His  patept  ifi 
dated  July  3,  1894,  and  is  numbered  522,544. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Among  the  many  "  oongreases*'  which  were  held  last  sum- 
mer In  Chicago  was  an  International  Conference  on  Aerial 
Navigation,  which  proved  to  be  successful  and  interesting  be- 
yond exx)ectatlon.  In  order  to  make  the  Proceedings  of  that 
Conference  accessible  to  readers  who  were  interested  in  the 
subject,  the  American  £noinebr  issued  a  monthly  supple- 
mentary publication  called  Aeronautics.  As  these  Proceed- 
ings have  all  been  printed,  and,  owing  to  insufficient  support, 
that  Journal  has  been  discontinued,  and  as  many  of  its  subscrib- 
ers and  others  have  manifested  a  great  deal  of  interest  In  the 
paper,  and  have  expressed  a  desire  that  some  publication  of 
that  kind  should  be  continued,  and  as  the  science  and  art  of 
Aerostation  \&  attracting  more  attention  from  intelligent  peo- 
ple. Aeronautics  will  hereafter  be  made  a  supplementary  sub- 
ject in  the  American  Engineer.  Under  that  heading  it  is  in- 
tended to  give  the  most  recent  reliable  information,  relating  to  the 
science  or  art  of  Aerostation,  which  indicates  any  real  advance 
in  that  direction,  or  any  increase  in  our  knowleidge  of  either 
the  theory  qr  the  art  of  navigating  the  air.  As  special  space 
will  be  devoted  to  that  subject,  those  readers  who  are  not  inter- 
ested in  it  can  exercise  the  inestimable  privilege  of  skipping  it, 
and  of  vituperating  those  who  are  as  lunatics  and  "  cranks." 

To  those  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  principles  or 
practice  of  Aerostation  an  invitation  is  extended  to  send  us 
data  and  reports  of  the  results  of  their  researches  and  experi- 
ments, or  drawings,  photographs,  or  other  illustrations  of  in- 
teresting apparatus.  The  subjects  concerning  which  we  de- 
sire contributions  do  not  include  mere  speculative  schemes 
or  mathematical  calculations  ;  and  it  is  intended  especially  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  publisher  of  this  paper  is  not  in 
any  sense  a  "  promoter"  of  such  or  any  other  projects  except- 
ing his  own,  and  that  he  has  no  facilities  nor  aptitude  for 


raising  money  for  purposes  of  that  kind,  and  has  never  ac- 
quired the  peculiar  faculty  by  the  exercise  of  which  the  confi- 
dence of  capitalists  is  secured. 

The  paper  Is  hiJB  sole  and  exclusive  property,  and  it  is  not 
the  organ  nor  under  the  influence  or  control  of  any  association 
or  interest  whatsoever,  and  will  represent  only  the  views  and 
opinions  of  its  owner  and  editor ;  and  the  injunction  of  a  dis- 
tinguished journalist  "  never  to  print  a  paid  advertisement  as 
news  matter"  will  be  scrupulously  observed. 

The  cooperation  of  its  subscribers  and  readers  is  solicited, 

to  extend  the  drculation  of  the  paper,  during  the  coming  year, 

into  wider  fields  of  influence  and  usefulnesa    They  can  aid 

materially  by  sending  in  either  new  subscribers  or  the  names 

>and  addresses  of  persons  likely  to  be  interested  in  a  journal 

such  as  it  is  hoped  and  intended  the  American  Engineer  will 

hereafter  be. 

M.  N.  Forney,  47  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


In  another  column  we  reprint  a  letter  written  to  a  contempo- 
rary regarding  the  electrical  distribution  of  power.  It  pre- 
sents a  fair  summary  of  the  advantages  of  the  new  method  of 
transmission  of  power  over  the  old  ;  but  the  writer  allows 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm  when  he  states 
that  80  per  cent,  of  the  power  developed  by  the  engine  **  is 
usefully  employed  by  the  machines."  This  percentage  is  so 
far  above  anything  ever  obtained  in  practice,  that  the  state- 
ment would  deceive  no  one.  The  article  stands,  therefore,  as 
an  argument  in  favor  of  electrical  transmission  from  the  gen- 
eral facts  of  the  case  rather  than  from  particular  details  of  the 
work  done.  

Locomotive  engineers  are  frequently  called  upon  to  act 
quickly  or  not  at  all ;  their  work  is  of  a  kind  that  tends  to  de- 
velop coolness,  presence  of  mind,  nerve,  or  whatever  else  you 
may  chooee  to  call  that  which  enables  a  man  to  do  the  proper 
thing  in  the  face  of  an  impending  calamity  ;  but  the  quality 
displayed  by  some  of  the  engineers  in  the  Northwest  during 
the  recent  forest  fires  is  of  a  higher  order  of  bravery— that  is, 
heroism  of  the  first  rank.  No  one  who  has  not  faced  one  of 
those  terrific  fires  in  the  pines  can  imagine  the  heat  and  terror 
of  it ;  and  to  deliberately  take  a  train  of  cars  into  such  a  place 
to  rescue  people  imprisoned  by  the  flames  is  a  deed  that  de- 
serves praise  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  convey. 


It  appears,  from  the  recent  oomments  of  English  papers, 
that  the  British  Admiralty  is  experiencing  some  trouble  in 
securing  the  services  of  competent  men  for  the  engineer's 
department  in  their  vessels.  The  trouble  lies  in  the  ranking 
of  the  line  and  engineer  officers.  The  latter  object  to  the  po- 
sition which  they  are  obliged  to^occupy  ;  and  men  thoroughly 
qualified  to  fill  the  positions  will  not  accept  them.  It  is  the 
same  trouble  that  our  own  department  is  experiencing,  and 
against  which  Commodore  Melville  has  so  often  protested. 
The  engines  of  a  modem  battleship  are  no  longer  auxiliary 
attachments,  but  the  very  life  of  the  vessel ;  and  it  cannot  be 
long  before  the  men  in  charge  of  them  wiU  be  recognized  as 
entitled  to  a  rank  equal  to  that  of  officers  of  the  line. 


Railway  officials  who  are  overwhelmed  with  applications 
to  "  try  a  new  coupler"  often  wonder  why  so  many  men  who 
know  nothing  about  railroading  should  be  applicants  for 
patents  on  car  couplers.  The  explanation  is  comparatively 
simple.  For  years  there  have  appeared  in  the  daily  press 
paragraphs  like  the  following,  recently  published  in  a  Pitts- 
burgh paper  :  "  There  is  a  fortune  In  sight  for  the  genius  who 
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invents  a  safety  car  coupler.  Patents  are  issued  every  day  for 
such  devices,  but  they  are  anything  but  safe  in  practical  use." 
The  article  then  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  terrible  loss  of  life 
and  limb  from  coupling  cars,  leaving  the  impression  that  if 
only  a  safe  and  sure  automatic  coupler  could  be  invented,  this 
holocaust  would  be  stopped ;  and  straightway  the  butcher,  the 
baker,  and  the  candlestick-maker  proceed  to  invent  a  coupler 
that  will  be  a  boon  to  humanity  and  incidentally  a  fortune  un- 
to themselves.  Some  time  ago  the  Patent  Office  issued  a  cir- 
cular letter  in  which  it  was  announced  that  no  patent  would  be 
granted  upon  a  flying  machine  until  it  had  been  practically 
demonstrated  that  the  said  machine  would  fly.  It  may  be 
impossible,  but  it  seems  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  call  a 
halt  on  car  couplers.  They  have  been  issued  at  the  rate  of  a 
trifle  over  one  each  day  for  several  years,  and,  to  Judge  from 
the  conversation  of  the  majority  of  railroaders,  we  have  about 
enough. 

THB  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  MASTER  MEGHAN- 

ICS'  ASSOCIATION. 


IT. 

Last  month  we  commenced  a  general  review  of  the  Report 
of  the  Annual  Convention  of  this  Association,  which  had  then 
just  been  issued  by  the  Secretary  in  book  form  with  com- 
mendable promptness.  Resuming  this  review,  which  was  left 
off  at  the  point  where  the  discussion  of  compound  locomotives 
was  commenced.  This  discussion  was  a  sequence  to  a  resolu-. 
tion  that  the  convention  resolve  itself  into  "  a  compound  ex- 
perience meeting"  at  noon— the  hour  set  apart  for  topical  dis- 
cussions— on  the  first  day's  session.  The  remariuible  feature 
brought  out  by  this  discussion  was  the  great  difference  of 
opinion  which  it  revealed  with  reference  to  the  compound  sys- 
tem. A  few  quotations  will  show  this  difference.  Mr.  Gar- 
stang,  for  example,  said  of  a  locomotive  built  by  the  Rich- 
mond Locomotive  Works,  and  which  had  been  in  use  on  his 
road  since  last  December,  and  ran  "  first  In  and  first  out," 
that  it  did  not  require  any  special  engineer  to  handle  it  and 
that  there  had  not  been  **  an  outlay  of  one  cent  on  the  mechan- 
ism connected  with  the  compound  feature." 

Mr.  Vauclain,  who,  in  connection  with  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works,  has  had,  probably,  more  experience  in  the  con- 
struction of  compound  locomotives  than  any  other  person, 
said  that  they  **  had  no  reason  whatever  to  change  their  minds 
in  regard  to  the  adaptability  of  compound  locomotives  to  all 
classes  of  service. '  * 

Mr.  Lauder— whose  death  since  then  we  and  many  of  our 
readers  have  had  occasion  so  recently  to  lament— agreed  with 
what  Mr.  Vauclain  had  said,  in  thinking  that  '*  the  compound 
locomotive  will  do  as  great  a  variety  of  work  as  the  simple 
engine.  On  suburban  business,  when  the  trains  range  from 
seven  to  ten  cars,  and  have  nhie  stops  in  It  miles,  the  com- 
pound engine  (Dean's)  he  thought  would  '  get  away  with '  any 
simple  engine  they  had  in  the  service/'  and  he  added  that  he 
"  did  not  Iluow  of  any  kind  of  service  that  the  compound  loco- 
motive is  not  well  adapted  to.  .  .  .  The  extra  cost  of  main- 
tenance will  be  something,  no  matter  what  interested  parties 
may  say  ;  whether  we  will  get  enough  out  of  our  saving  in  coal 
to  pay  for  these  extras  in  the  way  of  other  expenses  is  still  to 
be  determined.  ...  I  think  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  compound  locomotive  in  which  we  can 
safely  count  on  a  saving  of  30  per  cent,  over  the  best  simple 
engine  that  can  be  built.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  are  going  to 
get— we  have  not  got  it  yet— an  engine  that  will  give  us  a  sav- 
ing of  about  20  per  cent.  But  to  get  that  9€mng  the  compound 
locomotifset  mutt  be  kept  in  bettor  condition  than  we  hate  been  in 
the  habit  of  Jceeping  our  eimple  engines. " 

lit.  W.  S.  Morris,  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  said 
of  an  engine  built  by  the  Richmond  Locomotive  Worlcs,  and 


which  has  been  operated  on  his  road,  that  **  it  had  no  increased 
steam  pressure  over  10  ordinary  simple  engines.  The  mileage 
foi  the  year  1803  made  by  the  compound  was  14  per  cent 
greater  than  the  average  mileage  of  the  10  simple  engines. 
The  total  cost  of  repairs  was  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
average  of  the  10  simple  engines.  The  oil  and  waste  consumed 
was  92  per  cent,  of  the  average  of  the  10  simple  engines.  The 
fuel  consumed  was  84  per  cent,  of  the  average  of  the  10  simple 
engines.  The  total  expenses  of  the  engine,  including  every- 
thing, was  94  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  the  10  simple  engines, 
and  the  cost  per  mile  run.  In  cents,  was  83  per  cent  of  the 
average  of  the  10  simple  engines.  The  days  in  the  shop  dur- 
ing the  year  were  five  as  against  10  for  the  average  of  the 
other  10  engines.  The  engineer  states  that  he  did  not  have 
any  difficulty  whatever  in  running  the  engine  in  any  service 
that  it  has  been  placed  in.  That  will  refer  to  general  freight 
service,  local  and  through.  The  firemen  all  seem  to  have  a 
special  liking  for  the  machine,  and  their  reason  is  that  it 
bums  less  coal,  which  is  a  very  practical  reason  for  concluding 
that  the  engine  is  saving  In  that  direction.  The  shop  ex- 
penses, I  will  say,  although  the  average  for  the  year  shows  a 
little  less  than  the  average  for  the  10  simple  engines,  are  about 
the  same." 

Mr.  John  Medway,  of  the  Fitchburg  Road,  said  his  experi- 
ence "  had  been  largely  with  one  2-cy Under  compound  ordered 
with  four  others  in  1898.  The  simple  engines  were  almost  pre- 
cisely like  the  compound  except  with  regard  to  the  compound 
devices.  At  first  the  compound  showed  a  saving  of  23  per  cent 
in  fuel.  Later  on,  for  some  reason,  the  fuel  economy  was  re- 
duced and  almost  entirely  disappeared.  For  the  6  months  end- 
ing September,  1898,  the  showing  was  as  follows  :  Cylinders 
of  compound,  21  hi.  and  81  X  26  in. ;  of  simple  engine,  20  X  24 
in.  Steam  pressure :  Compound,  180  lbs ;  simple,  180  lbs. 
Miles  run  :  Compound,  12,794  ;  simple,  19,866.  Miles  per  ton 
of  coal:  Compound,  25.1;  simple,  22.  Repairs,  cost  per 
mile,  in  cents  :  Compound,  2.75  ;  simple,  1.28." 

Mr.  A.  £.  Mitchell  reported  that  they  had  eight  compound 
Baldwin  engines,  and  that  "  the  results  show  material  saving 
in  coal,  no  greater  expense  in  repairs  due  to  the  running,  and 
the  engineers  prefer  them  to  the  rimple  engine." 

This  discussion  was  resumed  on  the  last  day  of  the  conven- 
tion. Mr.  A.  E.  Manchester,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Road,  referring  to  engine  No.  827,  concerning  which  a 
report  of  tests  had  been  submitted  to  the  Association  last  year, 
said  :  "  An  examination  of  the  records  a  few  weeks  ago  showed 
the  fact  that  No.  827  was  leading  the  other  idne  engines  of  the 
same  make  and  bought  at  the  same  time,  about  11  per  cent  in 
economy  of  fuel  consumption.  Its  repair  account  was  a  trifle 
cheaper  than  the  average  of  the  other  nine." 

Mr.  George  Gibbs,  also  of  the  Milwaukee  Road,  referring  to 
the  same  engine,  said  :  "  It  was  a  particular  child  of  mine,  inas- 
much as  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  conducting  tests 
of  that  engine  in  connection  with  the  Association  commit- 
tee. ...  I  have  this  year  been  watching  with  some  care  to 
see  whether  the  results  of  these  tests  were  borne  out  by  the 
additional  service  we  have  got  from  the  engine.  My  impres- 
sion was  at  that  time,  and  we  concluded  that  the  average  econ- 
omy was  about  18  per  cent.  ...  In  the  first  6  months  of  the 
year  it  went  up  to  over  17  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  of 
the  other  nine  engines.  During  the  last  8  or  4  months,  how- 
ever, I  notice  that  it  has  fallen  considerably,  and  that  the  fig- 
ures are  now  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Manchester.  I  believe  the 
explanation  of  that  Is,  that  the  valves  are  beginning  to  need 
overhauling.  ...  I  certainly  believe  that  the  compound  en- 
gine is  in  every  way  adapted  to  a  varied  class  of  freight  ser- 
vice ;  that  its  economy  will  be  found  larger  than  that  found 
on  our  road  In  average  service.  I  believe  a  properly  designed 
compound  engine  will  be  light  on  repairs— ^as  light  as  the  sim- 
ple engine-Hind  that  it  is  the  coming  type  of  engine  for  freight 
service  in  this  country." 
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Mr.  E.  A.  Miller,  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
Road,  said:  **  The  compound"— ia  use  on  their  road— ''has 
shown  a  saving  of  fuel  of  about  1  lb.  of  coal  per  car  per  mile. 
What  we  would  call  the  running  repairs,  the  light,  every-day 
repairs,  will  average  about  the  same  as  they  do  on  the  same 
class  of  simple  engines.  We  have  had  a  number  of  breakitges 
on  the  compound  that  have  been  very  much  against  it.  The 
engine  has  been  laid  up  a  good  part  of  the  time." 

Mr.  William  Forsyth.—"  Our  experience  with  compound 
locomotives  is  limited  to  very  few  enfifines,  but  it  extends  over 
a  rather  long  period  of  time,  and  ue  conclusions  in  general 
which  we  made  are  that  the  repairs  of  the  compound  locomo- 
tive, when  properly  constructed,  should  not  be  any  greater 
than  the  simple  engine,  and  that  the  economy  in  coal  should 
be  a  clear  saving.  The  original  engine  which  we  designed 
and  built  at  Aurora  with  'the  Lindner  starting  gear  is  still  in 
service,  showing  good  economy.  The  princip^  troubles  we 
have  had  with  ft  are  with  the  piston  packing  of  the  large  cyl- 
inder. I  think  that  trouble  has  been  generid  with  most  large 
cylinders.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  snap  ring  of  good  iron  in 
proper  proportion  which  will  retahi  this  spring  and  hold  the 
packing  tight ;  and  it  sometimes  breaks  and  sometimes  gets  in 
shape  so  that  it  cuts  the  cylinder,  and  that  is  one  trouble  that 
we  have  had  with  this  large  cylinder. 

"  Another  small  objection  is  the  difficulty  in  handling. 
That  is  the  fault  of  the  starting  gear.  The  men,  in  running 
the  engine  on  to  a  turn-table  and  out  to  the  roundhouse,  find 
that  they  cannot  handle  it  as  readily  as  they  can  the  simple  en- 
gine. We  made  quite  an  expensive  test  of  a  Baldwin  com- 
pound, and  last  summer  we  tested  a  Richmond  10-wheeled 
compound,  and  I  must  say  we  were  very  much  pleased  with 
the  performance  of  that  endne  on  the  grades  of  Iowa,  hauling 
heavy  freight  trains,  and  that  we  found  the  special  feature  of 
the  separate  exhaust  in  that  engine  quite  an  advantage  in  work- 
ing freight  trains  on  a  grade.  It  has  two  advantages  :  one  is, 
that  it  allows  you  to  turn  the  engine  into  a  simple  engine  and 
overcome  that  objection  to  the  Lindner  gear.  At  tne  same 
time  it  allows  you  to  throw  an  extra  power  into  the  engine  by 
using  live  steam  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  when  hauling 
heavy  trains  on  grades." 

Mr.  G.  R.  Joughins,  of  the  Norfolk  Southern,  reported  that 
they  had  two  compound  locomotives  on  their  road.  '*  We  all 
know,"  he  said,  '*  that  there  are  about  a  dozen  devices,  each 
of  which  save  about  10  per  cent,  on  the  locomotive  if  they  are 
applied  to  it— that  is,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  peo- 
ple who  sell  them.  But  the  compound  system  is  the  only  de- 
vice which  I  have  seen  applied  to  a  locomotive  which  saves 
coal  every  month  and  every  week  in  the  year,  and  we  are  very 
well  satisfied  with  it." 

Mr.  Bradley  said  they  "  were  satisfied  that  their  compound 
engine  on  the  car  mileage  show  about  18  per  cent,  of  fuel 
economy." 

Mr.  David  Brown.—"  At  Lakewood  I  stated  that  we  had 
a  Baldwin  compound  and  a  new  simple  engine  of  about  the 
same  capacity,  and  that  the  simple  engine  was  giving  the  best 
satisfaction,  and  that  we  had  given  them  a  test  on  a  heavy 
pull,  also  on  a  fast  passenger  train  up  the  mountain,  and  also 
a  coal  test ;  in  each  case  the  results  were  in  favor  of  the  sim- 
ple engine,  and  also  that  the  compound  was  not  a  favorite, 
owing  to  her  hard  riding  when  running  down  long  grades. 
Otherwise  she  has  worked  well. 

"  Our  yearly  report  shows  a  great  difference  in  cost  of  re- 
pairs, oil,  etc.,  between  two  engines  in  favor  of  the  simple  en- 
gine ;  but  this  in  part  is  accounted  for,  as  a  lar^e  per  cent,  of 
the  repairs  on  the  compound  consisted  in  alterations. 

"  After  11  months  of  service  we  had  to  take  the  compound 
into  shop  on  account  of  bad  tires.  The  tires  were  in  very  bad 
shape,  and  we  also  found  that  the  axle  journals  were  worn 
eccentric,  making  it  necessary  to  true  up  the  axles.  The  pis- 
ton valves  were  found  in  good  condition  ;  but  we  had  to  put 
new  packing  rings  in  both  pistons  and  valves. 

"  in  the  mean  time  we  received  another  compound  from  the 
Cooke  Locomotive  Works.  It  is  a  very  fine  engine,  and  I  be- 
lieve she  is  the  most  powerful  of  tlie  three,  providing  she  held 
her  steam  as  well  as  the  other  two.  It  weighs  61  tons  more 
than  tbe  others,  and  for  a  heavy  engine  the  design  and  work- 
manship could  hardly  be  improved  upon.  .  .  . 

"  A  coal  test  was  then  made  between  Cooke's  compound  and 
the  simple  engine,  which  resulted  in  favor  of  the  simple  engine 
20  per  cent. 

"  New  valves  were  next  put  on  the  Cooke  compound  with  ' 


more  lap.  A  coal  test  was  begun  between  the  Baldwin  and 
Cooke  engines.  The  Baldwin  compound  burned  71  lbs.  of 
coal  per  mile  ;  the  Cooke  compouna  burned  65  lbs.  per  mile. 
The  difference  was  very  slight,  considering  that  the  piston 
stuffine-box  glands  on  the  Baldwin  engine  were  blowing  badly 
at  the  time.    The  train  consisted  of  nine  milk  cars  and  caboose. 

The  simple  engine  was  then  put  on  coal  test  again,  which 
resulted  in  her  favor,  burning  62  lbs.  per  miles,  beating  the 
Cooke  20  per  cent,  and  the  Baldwin  26  per  cent. 

"  An  old  19  X  24  in.  engine  with  140  lbs.  pressure,  pulling 
eight  milk  cars  and  caboose,  was  next  tried,  and  she  burned  74 
lbs.  per  mile. 

"  Recently  the  by-pass  valves  on  the  Baldwin  compound 
have  been  changed,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Vauclain,  and  it  has  im- 
proved her  riding  very  perceptibly." 

The  most  remarkable  testimony  was  then  given  by  Mr. 
Qibbs,  who  said  that  he  was  "  very  much  surprimd  by  the  evi- 
dence brought  out  yesterday  and  to-day  in  regard  to  the  econ- 
omy of  compound  looomoUves.  If  we  closed  now  it  would 
appear,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Brown,  who  has  just  spoken, 
that  pur  unanimous  experience  has  been  that  the  compounds 
are  both  economical  and  available ;  but  if  ffou  buiUmhoU  the 
members  (mUide,  the  evident  teems  unanimoue  in  the  other  direc- 
tian—that  they  don*t  heUene  in  eompounde." 

Mr.  W.  8.  Morris  added  :  "  I  think  Mr.  Gibbs's  point  is  a 

very  good  one.     We  can  hear  a  good  deal  agaimt  the  compound 

engine  outside  the  association,  but  iee  hear  verp  little  against  it  in 

the  meeting." 

Mr.  J.  H.  McConnell,  of  the  Union  Pacific,  stated  his  view 
of  the  question  when  he  said  that "  when  the  compound  en- 
gine came  into  existence  to  compete  with  the  simple  engine, 
they  put  on  a  boiler  that  had  8<5  percent,  more  heating  surface  ; 
they  had  88  per  cent,  more  weight  on  the  driving-wheels  and 
88  per  cent,  more  steam.  They  put  it  beside  an  engine  with 
these  disadvantages,  and  they  claimed  after  5  years  to  show  an 
economy  of  6  per  cent.  If  they  keep  on  at  it  long  enough  I 
believe  that  they  will  eventually  get  a  compound  engine  that 
will  beat  a  simple  engine  of  the  same  size."  {Applause,) 

The  discussion  was  ended  by  Mr.  Soule,  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Road,  whose  careful  and  accurate  statement  of  facts 
always  commands  attention.  He  remarked  :  "  Mr.  McConnell 
said  in  part  that  in  every  competitive  test  the  compound  had 
had  the  advantage  in  many  respects  ;  and  that  two  of  them, 
as  I  understood  nlm,  were|  that  it  alwavs  carries  higher  steam 
pressure  and  a  greater  weight  on  the  ariving-wheels.  I  con- 
sider, Mr.  President,  that  these  are  advantages  that  the  com- 
pound engine  legitimately  enjoys.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  compounding  that  has  made  It  possible  to  use  higher 
pressures  economically.  I  believe  that  if  any  master  mechanic 
here  present  takes  one  of  his  simple  eneines,  we  will  say  adapt- 
ed to  carry  160  lbs.  pressure,  and  buUos  a  sister  simple  engine, 
makinff  it  only  enough  heavier  to  carry  200  lbs.  pressure,  and  re- 
turns that  engine  to  service  in  competition  with  the  other,  he 
will  find  that  the  latter  engine  with  the  higher  pressure  is  not  as 
economical  as  the  first  one.  I  believe  it  is  pretty  well  estab- 
lished that  the  common  practise  of  the  country,  by  this  long, 
slow  process  which  we  all  go  through  with,  has  brought  us  to 
use  that  pressure  in  our  simple  locomotive  practise,  which  is 
about  right  and  about  the  most  economical,  and  that  we  have 
got  to  the  end  of  the  rope  in  that  matter. 

"  Now,  then,  by  introducing  the  compound  principle  we  are 
able  to  utilize  economically  mgher  steam  pressures.  In  order 
to  get  those  higher  steam  pressures  we  have  to  make  our  en- 
gines heavier,  and,  incidentally,  in  being  able  to  use  the  higher 
steam  pressures  economically,  we  are  justly  entitled  to  make 
use  of  heavier  weight  on  the  driving-wheels.  .  .  . 

"  We  have  a  total  of  46  compound  engines,  15  of  which  are 
10- wheel  passenger  engines,  and  81  are  consolidation  freight 
engines.  We  have  not  been  without  tribulation  in  this  matter, 
but  we  regard  it  as  simply  incidental  to  the  struggle  to  get  bet- 
ter results,  which  we  feel  we  are  realizing.  The  16  compound 
10-wheel  passenger  engines  have  large  wheels.  We  have 
found  during  this  period  of  depression  in  the  last  year  that  we 
have  not  got  the  passenger  business  to  justify  such  an  equip- 
ment. Nearly  every  one  of  these  engines  runs,  in  one  direc- 
tion at  least,  with  a  very  light  train  ;  and  we  are  perfectly  con- 
fident that  we  are  not  deriving  any  advantage  from  their  use. 
I  think  we  can  almost  predict  that  we  shall  ultimately  cut 
down  the  wheels  and  turn  them  into  freight  service.  But  we 
base  our  faith  in  the  compound  on  the  experience  that  we  get 
with  it  in  freight  service.  The  first  batch  of  21  consolidation 
engines  were  Duilt  as  recommended  by  the  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works. 
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"  We  found  that  there  was  a  churning  action  of  the  pistons 
which  was  damaging  to  the  cvHnders.  pistons,  cross-heads  and 
guides,  that  arose  from  the  fact  that  there  is  undoubtedly  at 
times  an  unequal  load  on  the  high -pressure  and  low-pressure 
pistons.  .  .  . 

"  But  under  all  the  varying  conditions  of  locomotive  service 
and  all  the  exacting  conditions  on  a  railroad,  I  think  that  dur- 
ing a  great  portion  of  the  time  the  loads  on  the  pistons  are  un- 
equal. That  has  shown  itself  in  the  wear  of  the  cylinders  and 
also  in  the  fits  where  the  piston-rods  enter  the  cross  head.  We 
have  recognized  the  fact,  and  in  the  last  10  eneines  have  car- 
ried the  low-pressure  cylinder  rod  through  to  the  front  cylin- 
der head.  After  a  good  many  months*  service  from  this  lot  of 
engines  we  think  that  is  a  solution  of  the  problem.  .  .  . 

*  Those  facts  and  figures  then  presented  last  year  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  expenses  incidental  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  cylinders,  pistons,  piston  packings  and  values  constituted 
only  2f  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  a  locomoUve, 
and,  therefore,  although  we  have  had  a  somewhat  disastrous 
experience  with  our  cvlinders,  nevertheless  it  is  a  very  slight, 
insignificant  thing,  and  it  is  onlv  a  featherweight  against  the 
real  economy  that  we  have  derived  from  the  use  01  the  com- 
pound principle  in  freight  service,  and  that  economy  we  be- 
lieve has  been  established  with  us  as  ranging  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  10  per  cent,  in  water  consumption  and  20  per  cent,  in 
coal  consumption.  I  think  we  may  safely  assert  that  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  we  have  got  through  with  either  build- 
ing or  buying  simple  locomotives  for  freignt  service." 

We  have  quoted  very  freely  from  this  discussion  because  it 
is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  the  subject  is  of  much  importance 
to  railroad  companies.  The  preponderance  of  testimony 
brought  out  by  the  discussion,  it  will  be  seen,  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  compound  locomotives.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Qibbs  al- 
lowed a  very  active  animal  (of  the  genus  Felis)  to  escape  from 
his  mental  sack  when  he  testified  that  buttonholed  members 
outside  the  meetings ' '  don't  believe  in  compounds. "  The  in- 
ference is,  that  the  unexpressed  antithesis  would  be,  that  when 
members  are  unbuttoned  in  the  meeting  they  become  agnostics 
so  far  as  compound  locomotives  are  concerned. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  a  report  of  the  remarkable 
performance  of  simple  engines  on  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road was  submitted,  in  a  printed  report  in  which  a  comparison 
was  made  with  the  astonishing  results  obtained  in  a  test  of  Mr. 
Webb's  compound  locomotive  Oreaier  Britain,  on  the  Lon 
don  &  Northwestern  Railroad.  This  data  was  reprinted  In  the 
Amebicait  Enginebii  for  July,  page  295,  but  for  some 
reason  the  figures  submitted  to  the  Association  are  not  re- 
printed in  its  annual  report.  As  the  performance  of  the 
Greater  Britain^  a  compound  engine,  is  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  tiiere  is  any  record,  and  as  it  was  beaten  by  that  of  a 
simple  engine,  the  figures  which  recorded  it  would  seem  to 
have  sufficient  importance  to  justify  their  being  reprinted  in 
the  annual  report.  The  real  significance  of  the  test  can  be 
shown  with  a  very  few  figures.  The  Greater  Britain  made  a 
mileage  of  8,612  miles,  the  average  weight  of  the  train  of  cars 
being  2.08  times  as  much  as  the  engine  and  tender,  at  an  aver- 
age speed  of  47.66  miles  per  hour,  with  a  consumption  of  2.979 
oz.  of  coal  per  ton  (of  2,240  lbs.)  of  train,  exclusive  of  engine 
and  tender.  Engine  No.  999,  on  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, ran  1,882  miles,  the  average  weight  of  its  train  being 
8.06  times  as  much  as  that  of  the  engine  and  tender,  the  aver- 
age speed  45.42  miles  per  hour,  and  burned  only  2.18  oz.  per 
ton  per  mile.  Since  the  convention  was  held  another  test  was 
made  on  the  New  York  Central  Road,  a  report  of  which  was 
published  in  our  issue  for  September,  page  428.  The  same 
engine  is  there  reported  to  have  run  8,874  miles,  at  an  average 
speed  of  50.5  miles  per  hour,  the  average  weight  of  the  train 
of  cars  being  2.04  times  that  of  the  engine  and  tender,  with  a 
consumption  of  coal  of  2.662  bz.  per  ton  of  train  (exclusive  of 
engine  and  tender)  per  mile. 

These  figures  are  put  forward  as  a  challenge  I  Where  is 
there  a  compound  locomotive  in  this  country  that  can  equal 
this  performance  7  We  have  looked  in  vain  for  data  which 
are  comparable  with  these  figures.    In  fact,  none  of  the  mem- 


bers who  took  part  in  the  discussion  in  Saratoga  seemed  to 
realize  the  significance  of  the  data  submitted  to  them.  If 
these  figures  can  be  relied  on — and  we  understand  that  the 
authorities  of  the  New  York  Central  Road  are  piepared  to 
back  them  up— then  the  advocates  of  the  compound  engines 
must,  in  order  to  sustain  their  claims  of  a  saving  of  from  15 
to  80  per  cent,  of  fuel,  be  able  to  haul  trains  weighing  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  the  engine  and  tender  at  average  speeds 
of  over  60  miles  per  hour,  with  a  consumption  of  cool  of  2.262 
to  1.864  oz.  per  ton  per  mile.    Who  can  do  this  ? 

Our  summary  has  again  extended  to  such  length  that  we  are 
obliged  to  leave  the  consideration  of  a  part  of  the  report  for 
another  occasion. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Advahcb  copy  of  Contents  and  Preface  of  A  Rkcord  of  the 
Transportation  Exhibits  at  thb  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  of  1898.  By  James  Dredge.  London  :  Office 
of  Engineering ;  New  York  :  John  Wuey  &  Sons.  52  pp., 
lOi  X  14i  in. 

The  purpose  of  the  publication  of  this  preface  obTiousty  is 
to  announce  the  forthcoming  volume  which  Mr.  Dredge  has 
in  preparation,  and  which  will  contain  800  pages  and  200 
plates.  The  preface  gives  an  outline  of  the  sdieme,  and  also 
a  general  description  of  the  plan  of  the  Exhibition  and  some 
criticism  of  its  merits  and  defects.  An  extended  notice  of  the 
book  itself  cannot,  of  course,  be  written  in  advance.  Its  gen- 
eral scope  will,  however,  be  indicated  by  the  following  ex- 
tract from  its  preface  :  '*  The  Transportation  Exhibits  Build- 
ing/' Mr.  Dredge  says,  "  appears  more  deserving  of  having 
its  contents  specially  recorded  than  any  other  department  or 
group  of  the  [Exposition.  But  to  adequately  discharge  the  task 
a  far  larger  volume  than  the  present  would  be  required.  ..." 

The  appearance  of  the  complete  volume  will  be  looked  for 
with  eager  anticipation  by  those  interested  in  the  engineering 
of  transportation. 

Machinbrt.   Vol.  I,  No.  1. 

In  what  may  be  called  their  prologue,  the  projectors  of  the 
new  candidate  for  public  favor  which  is  issued  by  '*  The  In- 
dustrial Press''  of  New  York  City  say  that  "  the  cost  of  al- 
most everything  used  in  connection  with  such  (newspaper) 
work  has  declined,  so  that  It  is  possible  to  produce  to-day  a 
mechanical  paper  (in  editions  of  sufficient  size)  for  5  cents  a 
copy  superior  in  every  way  to  what  would  have  cost  twice 
that  amount  a  few  years  ago."  Therefore  it  is  proposed  to 
issue  this  paper  monthly  at  50  cents  per  year,  and  at  5  cents 
per  number.  With  this  scheme  in  view,  they  have  issued  a 
well-printed  paper  of  22  pages,  which  are  a  little  larger  than 
those  of  the  Ambrican  Enoinber.  It  contains  articles  on  the 
(?ramp  Ship  Yards ;  Differential  Gearing ;  Throttling  t».  Auto- 
matic Engines ;  Chimney  Draft ;  Compressed  Air  m  a  Rail- 
road Shop ;  Hints  for  the  Shop ;  Condensation ;  Thresding 
Dies ;  ana  Notes. 

The  arrival  of  a  stranger  always  imposes  the  duty  of  extend- 
ing a  welcome.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  newspaper 
business  this  welcome,  however,  assumes  the  character  which 
persons  in  prison  on  short  allowance  would  be  lilLely  to  give  to 
a  new  convict.  Even  in  prison,  the  more  there  are  the  merrier, 
probablv.  but  the  smaller  will  be  the  portions  of  food  and  rai- 
ment which  are  to  be  divided  among  all  of  us.  Misery  is  pro- 
verbially fond  of  company,  and,  therefore,  being  in  the  tread- 
mill, the  arrival  of  another  batch  of  convicts  cheers  us.  The 
list  of  these  includes  Fred.  H.  Qplvin,  Editor  ;  W.  H.  Wake- 
man  and  Waltei  L.  Cheney,  Associate  Editors ;  and  F.  W. 
Jopling,  Art  Editor.  We  wish  you  all  long  life  and  greater 
prosperity  than  some  of  the  rest  of  us  are  now  enjoying. 

New  Roads  and  Road  Laws  in  the  United  States.  By 
(General  Roy  Stone,  V.P.,  National  League  for  Good  Roads, 
and  U.  S.  Special  Agent  and  Engineer  for  Road  Inquiry, 
Department  of  Agriculture.  New  York  :  D.  Van  Nos- 
trand  Company.    166  pp.,  5  X  7i  in. 

The  author  of  this  book  says  that  the  demand  for  informa- 
tion on  its  subject  generally  relates  : 

1.  To  the  new  legislation  for  road  improvement  and  the 
working  of  that  legiuation. 

2.  To  the  cost  and  methods  of  road  construction. 

8.  To  the  efforts  of  road  improvement  whore  it  has  been  ac- 
complished. 
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The  aim  of  bU  book,  he  uys  further.  Is  "  to  give  a  con- 
densed account  of  recent  progrees  Id  A.iiierican  road-making, 
with  details  of  the  examples  which  hare  beea  moat  conaplcu- 
oualy  Bucceesful,  together  with  some  suegestioDS  for  legisla- 
tion and  for  road  construe tion."  The  first  two  chapters  set 
forth  various  statements  and  opinions  to  show  the  Importance 
of  good  roads,  and  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  Oot- 
erament  Road  Inquiry,  of  which  the  author  has  been  appoint- 
ed the  special  agent  and  engineer.  The  neit  three  chapters 
describe  varloua  roads  built  and  methods  of  construction  em- 
ployed tn  different  parts  of  the  country.  Following  this  are  a 
number  of  chapters  on  Road  Legislation  ;  Btate  and  Railroad 
Aid  in  Road-making.  After  this  Materials  for  Road-making  ; 
Methods  of  Construction  ;  Effects  of  Wide  Tires  on  Roads  ; 
Report  of  the  Ohio  Commiaaton ;  Attitude  of  Fanners, 
"  Wheelmen"  and  Commercial  Organizations  to  the  8ubJ«ct 
of  Road-making.  The  last  chapter  b  on  Road-making  and  the 
Revival  of  BuslneBS.  and  the  book  conclndee  with  Abstracts 
of  Now  Road  Lawa  in  Sixteen  States.  It  la  without  an  Index, 
however — an  omission  which  ia  unpardonable  In  any  technical 
book.  It  Is  however,  written  very  clearly,  Is  easy  reading, 
and  printed  In  large,  clear  type,  andls  illuatrated  with  a  num- 
t»er  of  ludf-tone  engravings  from  photographs  of  n»da  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

A  Text-book  on    Roum   akd    Pavsuedtb. 
Spai"         "       -    ■      -         — 
7*> 

"  The  aim  of  this  book, "  the  author  says,  "  ia  to  give  a  brief 
dlscuBslon,  from  an  engineering  standpoint,  of  the  principles 
Involved  In  highway  work,  and  to  outline  the  more  Unportant 
systems  of  construction,  with  a  view  to  forming  a  lext  which 
may  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  systematic  study  of  the  aubject" 

There  U  an  academic  flavor  about  this  whitji  is  not  assur- 
ing, an  impresaion  which  is  conflrmed  by  the  opening  cjiapter, 
In  which  the  Object  of  Roads  is  gravely  discussed  ;  and  we 
are  told  that  "  a  road  or  street  is  to  provide  a  way  of  travel." 
There  is  a  chapter  on  General  Conalderations,  another  on 
Drainage,  which  is  followod  by  one  on  Location  of  Roads,  in 
which  the  reader  Is  Informed,  on  p.  43,  that  "  the  determina- 
tion of  a  line  tor  a  proposed  road  involves  the  examination  of 
the  country  through  which  the  road  Is  to  pass."  In  re«dlng 
this  sage  remark  one  iB  led  to  wonder  whether  any  sane  person 
ever  located  a  road  ieit?u>ut  examining  the  country.  Again  we 
are  told  that  "  changes  In  the  length  of  a  road  affect  all  por- 
tiona  of  the  traffic  m  the  same  manner."  How  very  remark- 
able It  would  be  If  II  did  not  I 

Evidently  the  author  Is  apprehenalve  that  roads  may  be 
located  without  examining  the  country,  because  he  repeata  the 
fatuoua  observation  on  page  53.  On  reading  that  "  the  tine 
must  tie  well  dea^ned  to  accommodate  the  trafflc,"  one  Is 
disposed  to  ask,  "  What  possible  good  can  l>e  accomplished  by 
printing  such  twaddle  1"  The  book  is  full  of  just  such  trite 
oiMervatlons.  The  reader  is  informed,  for  example,  that 
"  footways  are  not  required  to  bear  the  heavy  loads  which 
come  upon  the  roadway  pavement ;"  "a  good  sidewalk  should 
present  an  even  surface  ; '  "  curbs  are  usually  set  In  the  streets 
or  towns  at  the  sides  of  roadway  pavements;"  "there  are 
various  ways  of  setting  a  curb  ;"  "  the  grades  of  city  streets 
necessarily  depend  mainly  upon  the  topography  of  the  site," 
etc.,  adnauuam.  It  may  be  said  of  this  book,  as  of  some  peo- 
ple, it  would  perhaps  have  been  better  if  It  had  never  been 


Repobt  or  THE  Pbocsedin&s  or  the  Twhstv-kiohth  Af- 

NUAL  CONVBNTION  OF   THB  MASTER  CAB  BCILDERa'  Asso 

GiATiON.  Held  at  Saratoga,  N.  F.,  June  IS,  IS,  14  and  16, 
1894.  408  pp.,  6X9  in.,  and  16  folded  plates. 
This  report  reaches  us  In  Its  usual  form  ;  but,  like  the  Aaso- 
clation  and  the  Interests  It  represents.  It  has  grown  In  bulk,  and 
also  in  the  variety  of  matter  it  contains.  The  present  volume 
contains  54  more  pages  than  that  of  last  year,  ft  is  well  print- 
ed,  and  great  credit  Is  due  to  the  Secretary  for  the  promptness 
with  which  it  has  been  iasucd  and  its  general  typographical 
excellence.  In  comparing  it,  though,  with  the  Master  Me- 
-  chanics'  report,  several  tilings  invite  comment,  tn  the  latter 
the  reports  of  committees  are  printed  in  large  type— apparent 
ly  small  pica  leaded—and  tlie  discussions  In  smaller  type— 
minion,  also  leaded.  In  the  Master  Car  Builders'  report  this 
is  reversed— that  Is,  the  reports  and  papers  are  printed  In  small 
type— agate,  leaded— and  one  paper— Mr.  Rhodes'a  on  Wheel 
Flanges— la  set  in  pearl  leaded.  The  Maater  Mechanics'  prac- 
tice seems  to  be  preferable.  Agate  and  pearl  type  may  do  for 
the  young  chaps  who  are  so  rapidly  supplanting  us  old  fel- 
lows, but  those  of  us  whose  eyesight  Is  dally  becoming  leas 


acute  will  vote  for  larger  type.  The  general  principle  to  be 
observed  would  seem  to  be  to  print  (he  most  Impoilant  matter 
In  the  largest  type.  Cwlainly  of  the  Proceedings  the  care- 
fully prepued  reports  are,  or  may  be,  expected  to  be  of  greater 
importance  than  the  extemporaneous  discussions  therein,  in 
which  such  chunks  of  wisdom  as  "  I  second  the  motion  ;" 
"  The  convention  then  adjourned  ;"  "  Mr. read  the  fol- 
lowing report,"  elo.,  form  a  considerable  portion.  If  the 
whole  of  the  Proceedings  were  printed  in  bourgeois  or  brevier, 
with  the  reports  of  committees  leaded  and  the  discussions  set 
solid,  the  Proceedings  would  lie  pleasanter  reading  than  they 
now  are. 

The  finances  of  the  Association  would  seem  to  admit  of 
using  a  better  quality  of  paper  than  the  report  is  printed  on. 
That  wlilch  is  used  for  both  of  the  reports  apparently  consists 
largely  of  wood  pulp,  and  Its  existence  is  probably  limited  to 
ouly  a  tew  years.  As  these  reports  will  be  valuable  to  poeler- 
Ity,  it  is  worth  while  to  print  them  on  material  which  will  not 
decay  and  crumble  as  early  aa  the  members  of  the  Araoclation 

will. 

Another  criticism  Is  that  some  of  tho  engravings — notably 
those  of  brakes,  on  pages  88-89— are  made  on  too  small  a  scale. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  standards  of  the  Association  at 
the  end  of  the  ttook  ;  but  copies  of  these  are  obtainable  on  an 
enlarged  scale.  One  of  them,  though— that  of  the  standard 
wheel  tread  and  flange  on  plate  7— would  be  unintelligible  to 
any  person  not  familiar  wIUi  ita  form  and  dimensions.  When 
there  Is  so  much  to  commend,  though,  it  seems  Invidious  to 
criticise  these  minor  faults. 


In  his  preface  the  author  says  that  "  this  book  is  Intended 
as  on  Introduction  only  lo  hydraulic  motors."  it  is  certainly 
a  very  interesting  and  useful  Introduction.  It  begins  with  a 
chapter  on  Hydraulics  which  gives  some  simple  facta,  princi- 
ples and  data  which  have  a  relation  to  water  motors.  The 
rest  of  the  book  relates  to  the  following  general  subjects : 
Water  Wheela  ;  Turbines  ;  Water  Pressure  or  Hydraulic  Bn- 
rines ;  Hydraulic  Rams ;  and  a  final  chapter  on  Measuring 
Water  In  a  Stream  and  over  a  Weir. 

The  author  says,  "All  the  books  previously  published  are 
too  abstruse  In  mathematics,  and  not  practical.  This,"  he 
saya  further,  "  is  what  I  have  tried,  as  much  as  possible,  to 

Thegeneralmethodof  treatment  of  his  subject  Is  to  describe 
very  bnefly,  with  the  aid  of  a  diagram,  the  various  kinds  of 
mechanism  included  under  the  dlQerent  heads  embraced  by 
his  book,  and  then  ^ve  practical  rules  for  the  calculaUon  of 
the  proportions  of  ue  parts  of  the  machines  and  the  work 
which  they  would  do.  'The  general  defect  of  the  book  la  that 
the  explanations  of  tmth  the  principles  of  operation  and  the 
details  of  construction  ore  not  full  enough.  More  elaboration 
in  both  the  illustrations  and  descrlptloiis  would  have  increased 
the  value  and  us^ulnees  of  the  book.  Notwilbatandlng  this 
defect,  the  reader  will  find— what  fa  not  common  In  books — 
that  the  Information  which  he  gahis  by  reading  Ita  pages  bears 
a  very  large  proportion  to  the  grouna  which  be  goes  over—in 
other  words,  there  is  much  ffram  and  little  chaff,  and  to  get  at 


made  so  plain  that  the  book  is  almost  as  easy  to  read  aL_. ._ 

paper.  It  la  brimful  of  interesting  and  useful  information, 
which  often  comes  to  the  reader  In  tiie  form  of  a  surprise.  It 
would  be  Interesting  to  know  how  many  of  the  readers  of  this 
review  could  tell  or  know  what  the  peculiarities  of  a  Poncelet 
water  wheel  ore.  These  are  explained  in  a  vej^  few  pages,  so 
that  the  reader  is  never  likely  to  forget  them,  "nie  peculmrities 
of  construction  of  Pelton  water  wheels  are  also  described,  and 
that  there  are  single,  double  and  multiple -nozzle  wheels,  and 
that  with  this  wheel  wide  variations  of  power  can  be  produced 
without  essentially  imjMlring  the  efSclency.  This  is  done, 
first,  by  chuiging  the  size  of  the  nozzle  which  delivers  the 
water  to  the  wheel  ;  second,  by  a  deflecting  nozzle,  by  means 
of  which  the  direction  of  the  stream  Is  varied  ;  and  third,  by 
contracting  or  enlarging  the  orifice  by  which  water  Is  delivered 
to  the  wheel.  Pew  American  readers  probably  have  any  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  water-pressure  engines  are  used  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  variety  of  the  forms  of  construction  which  are 
employed,  and  which  ore  described  and  Illustrated  In  the  book 
before  us.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  hydraulic  rams. 
We  confess  that  we  never  know  before  that  there  are  "  pump- 
ing rams"  which  are  actuated  by  dirty  water,  and  raise  clear 
water  or  any  other  liquid,  fluid  or  semi-fluid.  A  number  of 
these  are  Illuatrated  and  described,  and  apparently  are  In  com- 
mon use  where  the  book  was  written.    It  contains  over  200 
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engravings  and  an  excellent  index.    Altogether,  it  is  one  of 
the  kind  of  books  which  it  is  a  pleasure  and  a  profit  to  read. 


TRADE   CATALOGUES. 


MoDBBN  Turret  Lathb  Practiob.  Published  by  the  Gis- 
holt  Machine  Company,  Madison,  Wis.,  U.  8.  A.  20  pp., 
7*  X  lOJ  in. 

This  is  one  of  the  monthly  publications  of  this  company, 
illustrating  the  machines  whidi  they  are  making  and  the  work 
which  can  be  done  on  them.  There  are  some  slight  indications 
of  editorial  exhaustion  in  this  number,  but,  like  all  its  prede- 
cessors, it  is  interesting  and  instructive. 

Htatt  Roller  Bearing  Ck>MPANT.  Powell  &  Colne,  107 
Liberty  Street,  New  York.    12  pp. ,  5f  X  9  in. 

This  pamphlet  describes  the  Hyatt  roller  bearing,  which 
consists  of  a  single  ribbon  of  steel  wound  on  a  mandrilto  form 
a  close  spiral.  This  forms  an  elastic  roller  which,  it  is  claimed, 
adapts  itself  perfectly  to  the  inequalities  of  the  axle  or  the 
bearing,  and  cannot  be  crushed  or  distorted  by  side  strains  on 
the  bearing  or  bending  strains  on  the  Journal.  Various  appli- 
cations of  this  form  of  bearing  are  illustrated  and  described. 


Heaters.  L.  Bchutte  &  Co.,  Engineers  and  Machinists, 
Philadelphia.    8  pp.,  8f  X  6  in. 

This  little  pamphlet  gives  a  description  of  an  appliance  for 
the  noiseless  heating  of  water  bv  direct  steam.  The  apparatus 
is  briefly  described  as  follows  :  '*  It  consists  of  an  outward  and 
upward  discharging  steam  nozzle  covered  by  a  diield  which 
has  numerous  openings  for  the  admission  of  water,  so  that  the 
Jet  takes  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  discharging  upward. 
Air,  admitted  through  a  small  pipe,  is  drawn  m  by  the  Jet, 
and,  by  mixing  with  the  steam,  prevents  the  sudden  collapse 
of  bubbles  and  the  consequent  noise  which  is  such  a  great  ob- 
jection to  heating  by  direct  steam  in  the  old  way.  A  valve  or 
cock  on  this  air  pipe  regulates  the  quantity  of  air  as  may  ap- 
pear most  desirable. 

Block  Signaling  and  Interlocking.  A  Letter  to  the 
American  Railway  Association.  Bv  G^rge  Westinghouse,  Jr. 
14  pp.,  7i  X  11  in*,  with  large  folded  plate. 
~  Automatic  Block  Signaling.  The  Union  Switch  &  Sig- 
nal Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  12  pp.,  7i  X  11  in.,  with  7 
folded  plates. 

The  first  of  these  publications  is  a  brief  but  clear  description 
of  the  automatic  pneumatic  system  of  block  signals  and  inter- 
locking apparatus  which  has  been  developed  by  Mr.  Westing- 
house,  and  is  now  manufactured  by  the  union  Switch  ft  Sig- 
nal Company.  Without  going  minutely  or  fully  Into  detaifi, 
it  describes  the  general  principles  and  features  of  this  blocic 
system  so  as  to  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  intended  and  its  method  of  operation. 

The  second  pamphlet  goes  more  fully  into  the  general  ar- 
rangement and  application  of  such  signals,  and  their  operation 
is  explained  verv  clearly  by  a  series  of  diagrams  showing  plans 
of  tracks  with  signals  and  trains  in  the  various  positions  which 
they  would  occupy  when  in  operation. 

Notice  of  a  suit  brought  against  the  Hall  Signal  Company 
for  infringement  of  patents  and  a  list  of  these  patents  is  also 
given.  To  a  person  wanting  to  get  a  general  idea  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  operation  of  block  signals  without  going  into  the 
details  of  their  construction  there  is  no  publication  that  would 
be  so  serviceable  to  that  end  as  the  pamphlet  before  us. 

Compound  Locomotive.  Built  by  the  Richmond  Locomo- 
tive &  Machine  Works,  Richmond,  Va.    28  pp.,  6|  X  lOi  in. 

The  publishers  of  this  pamphlet  give,  first,  a  very  good  half- 
tone engraving  of  their  works,  with  a  brief  description  of 
them.  Following  this  Ib  a  general  announcement  that  they 
are  prepared  to  build  compound  engines.  After  this  are  sec- 
tional views  of  the  intercepting  valve  which  is  used,  with  a 
description  of  its  construction  and  operation.  Engravings  fol- 
low of  a  simple  and  a  compound  ten-wheeled  engine  built  by 
the  company  for  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  with  tabu- 
lar statement  of  dimensions,  weight,  etc.  Another  table  gives 
the  performance  of  10  simple  engines  and  one  compound  for 
a  year.  Indicator  diagrams  taken  from  the  compound  engine 
are  also  given. 

Similar  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  a  simple  and  com- 
pound engine  for  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  liailwav  are  also  published,  with  reports  of  their  per- 
formance. The  significant  figures  are  on  Uie  fuel  consump- 
tion.   On  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Road  the  simple  engines  ran 


on  an  average  16.22  miles  to  a  ton  of  coal,  and  the  compounds 
20.46  miles,  so  that  the  compound  engine  did  over  a  third  more 
work  than  the  simple  engine  with  the  same  coal.  On  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Road  the  simple 
engines  burned  6.29  lbs.  of  coal  per  car  per  mile,  while  the 
compound  engine  burned  only  3.62  lbs.  This  represents  an 
economy  of  over  27  per  cent,  for  the  compound  engine.  If 
this  rate  can  be  maintained  it  must  end  the  compouna  contro- 
versy, at  any  rate,  so  far  as  freight  engines  are  concerned. 

Another  notable  fact  is  the  small  difference  in  weight  be- 
tween the  simple  and  the  compounds,  which  in  both  cases  is 
eiven  at  only  400  lbs.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
the  weights  given  are  actual  weights  taken  from  scales  or 
'*  estimated."  The  evenness  of  the  figures,  118,000  lbs.  and 
118,400  lbs.  in  the  one  case,  and  186,600  lbs.  and  136,000  Ibe. 
in  the  oUier,  indicates  an  *'  estimate,"  and  not  actual  weights. 
The  attitude  of  the  writer  on  the  subject  is  that  of  a  compound 
agnoitic.  Perhaps  from  such  a  source— in  the  hope  of  his  con- 
version—a little  analysis  and  criticism  may  be  tolerated.  If 
the  data  from  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Road  are  reduced  to 
pounds  of  coal  consumed  per  car  per  mile,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  average  consumption  of  10  simple  engines  was  3.36 
lbs.  per  car  per  mile,  ana  that  of  one  compound  locomotive 
was  2.43  lbs.,  showing  a  saving  of  over  27  per  cent,  for  the 
compound.    If  we  take  the  best  performance  of  the  simple  en- 

rnes— that  of  No.  126— it  will  be  found  that  it  burned  only 
7  lbs.  of  coal  per  car  per  mile,  so  that,  compared  with  it,  the 
compound  showed  a  saving  of  only  10  per  cent.  If.  now,  we 
make  a  comparison  between  the  performance  of  the  simple  en- 
gines Nos.  108  and  126,  we  find  that  the  first  burned  3.93  lbs. 
of  coal,  and  No.  126, 2.7  lbs.  per  car  per  mile,  or  a  difference  of 
31.3  per  cent.— that  is,  there  is  a  difference  of  31.3  per  cent, 
between  the  best  and  the  worst  performance  of  the  simple  en- 
gines, and  only  10  per  cent,  between  that  of  the  best  simple 
engine  and  the  compound.  Now,  if  the  smoke-stack  of  engine 
No.  126  had  been  painted  red,  by  the  same  process  of  reason- 
ing, the  data  before  us  would  prove  a  resulting  eoonomv  of 
31.8  per  cent,  from  the  use  of  chimnevsof  that  particular  hue. 
All  that  is  contended  for  here  is  that  it  would  be  fallacious,  to 
infer  from  U&e  data  before  us,  that  because  the  average  fuel 
consumption  of  ten  simple  engines  is  3.36  lbs.  per  car  per  mile, 
and  that  of  one  compound  is  only  2.43  lbs.,  that,  therefore, 
there  is  a  saving  indicated  by  the  difference  due  to  the  com- 
pound system.  Ten  compound  engines  working  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  simple  engines  would  probably  show 
very  different  average  results. 

On  the  Cleveland,  Cinchinati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Road  16 
simple  engines  burned  an  average  of  6.29  lbs.  of  coal  per  car 
per  mile,  while  one  compound  burned  only  3.62  lbs.,  which  is 
apparently  equal  to  an  economy  of  over  33  per  cent.  Com- 
paring the  compound  with  the  best  performances  of  simple 
engines,  the  figures  are  4.79  lbs.  and  3.62  lbs.,  or  a  differ- 
ence of  over  &  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  compound.  The 
difference  between  the  best  and  the  worst  performance  of  the 
simple  engines  is  nearlv  26  per  cent.  The  point  to  which  at- 
tention is  especially  called  is  that  the  reports  before  us  show 
that  there  is  as  much  difference  in  the  economy  of  fuel  con- 
sumption between  different  simple  engines  as  there  is  between 
some  simple  and  the  compounds,  and  that  the  economy  due  to 
the  compound  system  is  much  less  than  the  data  from  the  two 
roads  referred  to  might  indicate.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the 
fact  that  compound  locomotives,  under  favorable  conditions, 
will  show  some  saving  of  fuel :  but  that  is  no  reason  for  en- 
tertaining the  belief  that  the  saving  Is  much  more  than  it 
really  is. 

Accompanvine  their  interesting  publication,  the  Richmond 
Locomotive  &  Machine  Works  have  issued  several  leaflets  giv- 
ing the  opinions  of  compound  locomotives  which  were  ex- 
pressed by  various  persons  at  the  recent  convention  of  the 
Master  Mechanics'  Association.  At  that  meeting  there  were 
great  differences  of  opinion  expressed,  and  apparently  we  have 
not  yet  reached  the  clarifying  period  in  the  discussion  when 
there  will  be  abundant  facts  to  reason  from  and  true  values 
will  be  assigned  to  them.  In  the  mean  while,  all  reports  agree 
in  this,  that  the  Richmond  Locomotive  &  Machine  Works  are 
building  some  excellent  simple  as  well  as  compound  locqmo- 
tives,  some  of  which  are  illustrated  in  the  publication  before 
us,  the  design  of  which  can  be  highly  commended  and  the 
performance  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  data  given  in  their 
pamphlet. 

♦ 
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Enginbbring  Construction  in  Iron,  Steel  and  Timber. 
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mans, Green  &  Co.    372  pp.,  8  folded  plates. 
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A  Tbxt-book  on  Roovs  Aim  Bbidobs,  Part  III,  Bridge  De- 
sign. By  Mansfield  Merriman  and  Henry  8.  Jaooby.  New 
York :  John  Wiley  &  Sons.  436  pp.,  5|  X  9  in.,  18  folded 
plates. 

Strbssbs  in  Gibdbb  and  Roof  Tbubsbb, /(^  both  Dead  and 
Live  Loads,  by  Simple  MiUHpUeotian.  By  F.  R.  Johnson,  Assoc. 
M.  Inst.  C  £.  New  York  :  Spon  &  Chamberlain.  216  pp., 
4f  X  U  in. 

Thbort  and  Conotbugtion  of  a  Rational  Heat  Motob. 
By  Rudolf  Diesel.  T^ranslated  from  the  German  by  Bryan 
Donkin,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  New  York :  Spon  &  Chamberlain. 
85  pp.,  5i  X  8i  in.,  with  three  folded  plates. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


Large  Steel  Plate.— It  is  claimed  that  the  largest  steel 
plate  ever  rolled  was  turned  out  by  the  Wellman  Iron  &  Steel 
Works,  at  Chester,  Pa.  The  dimensions  of  the  plate  are  450 
in.  long  by  130  in.  wide  and  1^  in.  thick.  It  is  intended  as  a 
rudder  plate  for  one  of  the  vessels  now  being  built  by  the 
Cramps  tor  the  International  Navigation  Company.  The  rud 
der  plates  called  for  were  so  large  that  there  were  only  two 
mills  in  the  world  having  sufficient  capacity  to  make  them— 
one  at  Erupp's  and  the  other  at  Wellman's. 

Ship  Railway  on  the  Colnmbia  RiTer.^An  appropriation 
of  $150,000  has  been  made  by  Congress  for  the  preliminary 
work  on  a  ship  railway  to  be  constructed  through  the  Dalles, 
on  the  Columbia  River,  in  Oregon.  The  car  that  will  be  used 
will  be  40  or  50  ft.  in  breadth,  and  long  enough  to  carry  ves- 
sels that  can  steam  up  the  river,  which  in  the  spring  months, 
when  the  water  is  high,  will  allow  a  draft  of  about  14  ft.  The 
car  will  be  sunk  under  Water  and  the  vessel  floated  over  it ; 
the  car  will  then  be  raised  by  a  hydraulic  lift  some  70  ft.  above 
the  water  level  to  the  height  of  the  land  track  and  the  car  run 
upon  it.  This  land  track  will  consist  of  four  or  five  railway 
tracks  of  standard  gauges,  and  there  will  be  no  curves  sharper 
than  2^ 

The  New  Torpedo  Boats.—The  chiefs  of  ordnance  con- 
struction and  steam  engineering  of  the  Navy  have  completed 
their  design  for  the  three  new  torpedo  boats  authorized  bv 
Congiess,  and  it  is  likely  that  advertisements  for  proposals 
wiUbe  invited  in  Uie  course  of  a  month.  The  vessels  will  be 
slightly  larger  than  the  Ericsson,  and  will  show  several  novel 
features,  the  chief  of  which  consists  in  placli^  the  propellers 
abaft  the  rudder,  this  experiment  having  been  tried  with  suc- 
cess abroad.  As  compared  with, the  Ericsson,  the  dimensions 
of  the  new  vessels  are  as  follows  : 


Length  load  water  line 
Beam       "       **       " 
Draft       "       ♦*       ** 

Dlsplacemen  t 

Indicated  H.P 

Speed  In  knots 

Coal  capacity  (tons) . . . 


New. 

Bricsson. 

100 

150  n. 

10 

16.05 

5 

4.76 

186  tons. 

190 

9,000 

1,800 

24.5 

94 

50 

40 

A  decided  innovation  consists  in  placing  the  quarters  for  offi- 
cers forward  and  those  of  the  men  aft,  whicn  is  a  return  of 
the  method  Ericsson  pursued  In  designing  the  monitors,  hav- 
ing particularly  in  mind  the  comfort  of  the  enlisted  men.  The 
officers'  quarters  will  be  more  roomy  than  those  on  any  other 
torpedo  boat  as  a  result  of  putting  the  tubes  above  deck,  while 
the  accommodations  for  the  men  are  unusually  large,  due  to 
the  extension  of  the  broad  water-line  aft  to  prevent  excessive 
squatting  so  noticeable  in  high-speed  vessels.  The  contract 
price  of  the  Ericsson  was  $118,500  for  hull  and  machinery 
alone.  The  new  vessels  are  limited  in  price  to  $150,000  each, 
including  torpedo  equipment  and  full  outfit.  Under  the  law 
no  premiums  will  be  paid  for  extra  speed,  but  on  account  of 
the  increased  H.P.  and  finer  lines  of  the  new  vessels  there  is 
little  doubt  that  they  wfll  make  24.5  knots,  which  must  be 
guaranteed  by  the  contractor.  With  the  exception  possibly  of 
the  submarine  boat,  these  three  are  the  only  vessels  which  will 
be  commenced  by  the  navy  during  the  current  year. 

Mechanical  Traction  of  Paris  Street  Cart.— Compressed 
air  on  the  Mekarski  system  has  for  some  time  been  used  to 
drive  street  cars  in  Paris,  and  has  been  adopted  on  three  of  the 
lines  operated  by  the  General  Omnibus  Company.  The  long- 
est of  these  is  about  13  miles,  and  the  three  aggregate  S4 
miles.  Trains  of  three  cars,  seating  51  persons  each,  are  to 
start  from  the  Louvre  at  quarter-hour  intervals,  and  at  a  junc- 
tion point  are  divided,  one  car  go^g  to  St.  Cloud  and  the  other 
two  to  Sevres  and  Versailles.    The  locomotives  drawing  these 


trains  are  carried  on  six-coupled  wheels.  They  will  weigh  18 
tons,  and  have  to  surmount  an  incline  of  1  in  38  on  a  part  of 
the  line.  Twenty-three  locomotives  are  to  be  built  to  operate 
these  lines,  six  being  kept  in  reserve.  The  air  pressure  carried 
in  the  reservoirs  will  be  1,188  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  a  suffl* 
cient  quantity  of  air  will  be  carried  to  enable  the  locomotives 
to  run  12  miles  without  recharglniic.  The  Northern  Tramways 
Company  of  the  same  city  has  adopted  electric  accumulatois 
for  tne  operation  of  its  cars.  These  are  arranged  to  seat  53 
persons  and  run  at  a  speed  of  7i  miles  inside  the  city  and  10 
miles  an  hour  outside  the  barriers.  The  maximum  grades  are 
4  per  cent.,  and  -each  car  runs  about  80  miles  a  day.  The  mo« 
tive  power  is  supplied  by  a  batterv  of  108  cells,  having  11 
plates  each.  These  cells  are  fitted  inside  12  cases.  They  are 
coupled  in  four  eroups  of  27  cells  each,  so  that  the  electro-mo- 
tive force  of  ea(£  group  is  about  50  volts  ;  and  as  these  groups 
may  be  arranged  either  in  series  or  parallel,  a  wide  range  of 
potential  is  at  the  service  of  the  driver.  The  two  motors 
which  drive  the  axles  may  also  be  coupled  at  will  in  series  or 
parallel,  so  that  a  reserve  of  power  is  available  for  climbing 
grades.  The  total  weight  of  the  car  with  accumulators  and 
passengers  on  board  is  12  tons.  Readings  on  a  complete  run 
showed  that  the  average  tractive  effort  was  about  15i  to  17 
lbs.  per  ton,  but  the  maximum  was  80  lbs.  per  ton.  The  cost 
is  almost  the  same  as  horse  power  on  tiie  same  lines. 

A  New  Rnssian  Battleship.— On  June  2  last  there  was 
launched  from  the  yard  of  the  New  Admiralty,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Russia,  the  great  armored  battleship  Sisoi  the  Cfreat 
{disoi- Veliki).  The  Emperor,  the  higher  officers  of  the  fleet, 
army  and  civil  administration,  and  the  whole  diplomatic  corps 
were  present  at  the  ceremony.  This  ship  is  the  first  of  four 
armored  ships  which  were  laid  down  by  the  £mperor  in  May, 
1892.  The  hull  is  constructed  of  steel  made  by  the  Tjora  Ad- 
miralty Works  in  Eolpino  (near  St.  Petersburg).  It  is  de- 
signed on  the  lattice- work  system,  with  double  bottoms.  The 
strenccth  and  security  of  the  hull  is  insured  by  means  of  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  bulkheads,  which  divide  the  whole 
space  into  21  water-tight  compartments.  The  principal  dimen- 
sions of  the  ship  are  as  follows  :  Length  between  perpendicu- 
lars, 882  ft. ;  length  on  loaded  water-Une,  845  ft.  ;  length  over 
all,  851  ft.  10  hi.  ;  breadth,  68  ft.  ;  draft  from  22  to  28  ft.  ; 
full  displacement,  8,880  tons.  The  sides  are  vertical,  beine 
18  ft.  forward  and  17  ft.  aft.  The  fore  run  is  straight,  and 
provided  with  a  cast-steel  ram  fastened  by  horizontal  brackets. 
The  after  run  extends  vertically  into  the  water,  and  at  the 
depth  of  from  6  to  8  ft.  it  is  cut  away  so  as  to  form  a  space 
for  the  rudder  and  screws,  which  are  fully  protected.  The 
rudder  is  of  the  ordinary  type.  The  deck  armor  protection 
consists  of  a  turtle-back  deck,  8  in.  thick,  sloping  off  at  the 
bow  and  stem  and  along  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  The  crown 
of  the  deck  at  the  center  of  the  ship  is  8  ft.  above  the  water- 
line,  while  the  inclination  all  round  comes  down  to  tlie  sides 
at  a  point  5  ft.  below  the  water-line.  All  the  vital  parts  of  the 
ship,  such  as  engines,  boilers,  steering  gear  and  magazines  are 
placed  beneath  this  deck,  while  immediately  above  it  is  the 
lower  armored  redoubt,  250  ft^  long.  The  thickness  of  the 
armored  plates  is  16  in.  The  secona  redoubt  is  60  ft.  shorter. 
The  thira  and  upper  redoubt  is  still  shorter,  and  contains  the 
additional  armament  of  the  ship.  The  space  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  redoubts  is  covered  with  armored  decks,  and  on 
the  extremities  of  the  lower  redoubt  armored  towers  are  placed. 
These  towers  carry  the  gun  turrets  and  establish  communica- 
tion with  the  inner  rooms,  magadnes  and  stores.  The  diame- 
ter of  the  turrets  is  80  ft. ;  height,  10  ft.,  and  the  thickness  of 
armor  plates  16  in.  Each  turret  contains  two  12-in.  Oboukov 
guns,  «)  calibers  long.  The  height  of  the  trunnions  above  the 
water-line  is  28  ft.  In  addition  to  this  armament  the  ship  car- 
ries six  6-in.  rifled  guns  and  18  Hotchkiss  quick-firing  guns. 
The  6-in.  guns  and  the  four  of  Hotchkiss  guns  are  placed  in 
the  covered  battery  ;  the  other  quick-firing  guns  are  on  deck. 
The  torpedo  armament  consists  of  six  launching  apparatus  for 
Whitehead  torpedoes,  two  torpedo-boats,  and  a  stock  of  sphero- 
conic  torpedo  catchers  ;  besides  these  it  has  Boliven  nets  and 
Mangen  electric  projectors.  In  order  to  guard  against  subma- 
rine assault  Electric  lighting  will  be  used  throughout  the 
ship.  The  main  engines  are  triple  expansion,  and  consist  of 
two  independent  en^es  of  8,500  I.  H.P.  There  are  12  boilers 
of  the  Belleville  water  type  with  three  fire  boxes.  The  great- 
est speed  of  the  ship  is  16  knots.  The  bunkers  will  carry  550 
tons  of  coal,  sufficient  for  a  voyage  of  5,000  miles  at  a  speed 
of  10  knots.  The  engines  and  boilers  were  built  by  the  Baltic 
Works. 

The  quarters  for  crew  and  officers  are  very  comfortable. 

They  are  hieh,  spacious,  well  ventUated  and  lighted,  because 

they  are  well  up  over  the  water-line  and  are  provided  with 

I  numerous  port  noles.    The  quarters  for  the  crew  and  a  por- 

'  tion  of  the  officers  are^on  the  lower  deck,  while  [those^for^the 
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captain  .«d  lie  «linlr.l  rm  locWl  aTOtn  on  the  "PP"  '•'|^ 
^k     Prom  Ihe  admlrai'B  cabin  a  door  leada  to  a  gangway 

Z  New  ao,.in..n.  Adtnltalty  "«i«  "^  "PS*"!"*!^ 
Matolnol,  aa  ongln«ir,  and  Colonel  PropolL  Tk"  ™1«  coM 
trIU  bo  $4,280.0«1.    The  cooatmctlen  waa  began  In  1881- 

To  Newark  b*  Trolley.— A.  correapondent  dr^bea,  In  tlie 
Ne,  Tort  8«»,  toir  h.  went  to  Newark  by  a  Ooltey  rar : 

"  I  bouKht  pa«age,"  be  wya,  "  ata  Uttle  ticket offlMwnicn 
.UnL »S. SdS?jk  In  Coftiandt  Strejt  Wdn«0.e M.  of 
the  bunding  on  the  gouUieaat  *»"»«'. ,S*_'^™^™V^; 
cents  I  rec«»ed 


™nttoTm'kl.lnrodtlon,tf».nlnllg.8.  „„„_^ 

Tk.  Warablp.  ot  Cktaa  -d  J«Sf-£SjS°Xu.^ 
of  «a.  between  China  and  J.[«n.i»»eP«lonl'ir..^  ^ 

natnn»  and  relative  ''"°^ flS'SJ?™""""'  ""l" 
and  6  floating  baltories. 


uiiu.™.-  w..™.  -a Tor  10 

cents  1  receiTco  two  ^ti'c'kMr,''oM' mtWIng  nw  to  a  ride  over 
Ae  ferry  and  the  other  to  a  ride  on  the  electric  cars  from  Jer- 
**?'  wTwt^Nr^Tort  at  3.81  p.m.  We  started  from  Jersey 
City  at  2.49  In  a  large  open  cw  In  which  there  "e™  M  pas- 
Beniere  It  la  a  familiar  fact  that  these  cars  take  wily  through 
Daasenaers.  but  passengers  are  taken  up  by  outgoing  cars  any- 
where on  the  line  In  elSer  terminal  rfty,  to  be  wt  down  any- 
where on  the  Ihie  In  the  other.  ...  this  cm  arri  ved  at  the 
Market  Street  Station  of  the  PennBvlvania  R^lroad  at  8,24. 
Time  from  New  York .  58  minutes  ;  time  from  Jersey  Glty^ 
minutes.  Time  on  the  Pennsylyania  Railroad  by  a  teain 
scheduled  to  leave  New  York  at  9.80  from  New  York  to 
Market  Street.  88  minutes ;  from  Jersey  Qty,  21  nunutee. 
There  are  ti^ns  that  make  the  disUnce  in  Ian  time.  I  sUyed 
on  the  car  to  Broad  Street  and  got  off  there,  that  being  the 
point  nearest  where  I  wanted  to  go.  Arrived  at  Broad  Street 
at  8  27  Time  from  Jersey  City,  45  mlnutea  ;  distance  from 
Jersey  City  about  SJ  miles.  Bo  that  the  actual  speed  of  the 
car  was  at  the  rate  of  about  12  miles  an  hour." 

DeUwan  &  Hndson  Shop  Toola.—Among  the  handy 
■hop  tools  which  we  have  lUnstrated  from  time  to  dme  as 
having  been  designed  and  constructed  in  the  shops  of  the  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson  Canal  Company,  we  show  three  which  are 
wpedally  convenient.  Pig.  1  U  a  gauge  for  measuring  dis- 
tances between  the  insides  of  wheel  flanges.  The  plunger  at 
the  left-hand  side  bears  up  against  the  spring  and  carries  the 
inde«  along  the  scale  shown,  which  mar1u  the  distances  be- 
tween the  two  ends  at  any  Hme.  This  is  a  very  rapid  and 
quick  method  of  determining  whether  wheels  have  bera 
pressed  to  the  proper  gauge  or  not  Fig.  2  is  a  handy  holder 
for  holding  a  reamer  or  tap  in  a  drfll  press.  The  chuck  Is 
fitted  into  the  chuck  socket  of  the  spindle  and  bored  out 
straight  to  take  the  tap  "bolder.  Od  one  side  there  is  a  slot 
through  which  a  pin  In  the  tap  holder  moves,  allowing  a  cer- 


tain  amount  of  vertical  motion,  so  thai  as  long  as  the  pin  is 
kept  cloar  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  ^ot  there  will  oe  no 
tendency  to  cramp  or  pull  out  the  socket.  The  tap  Is  provid- 
ed with  a  taper  ^nk  and  is  held  in  position  by  a  set  sciew 
shown  by  doited  lines.  Figs.  8  and  4  are  side  and  front  ele- 
vallons  of  a  handy  little  truck  used  for  moving  hrdraulic  Jacks 
about  (ho  shops.  As  these  jacks  are  too  heavy  for  one  man  to 
carry,  and  as  rolling  them  over  the  floor  is  a  alow  process,  it 
ta  evident  that  considerable  time  will  be  saved  by  having  a 
light  truck  on  which  they  can  be  Ioade<l  and  moved  from  one 
point  to  another  aa  rapidly  as  the  ordlnarv  laborer  would 
walk,  which,  at  the  beat,  is  not  too  fast.  This  truck  consists 
of  a  piece  of  iron  bent  to  the  shape  shown  In  Qg.  8  and  cut  out 
as  shown  in  Qg.  4.    It  has  »  bracket  riveted  to  It  for  carrying 


The  Oto-r™.  and  the  "^,J^,^°'t^,£S^- 
otter,  bebrg  ...11.  "d  »~  o^™.  tt.  ^^'^^^  ^ 

wf.7e.X'Ka;"'S*;»^;>'s''"A^:g's= 
s'iK£.3«srbe»5.du^ 
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The  last  of  these  would  be  better  described^ 

cruiser  than  an  Iron.clad.    The  others  ari 

slow.    There  are  83  unarmored  ships,  of  v     -     ■ 

ehima,  the  llatidale,  the  Ittukuthima,  the  ife<*ucA^ 

Tothino  are  the  most  formidable.    The  latter  i: 

most  rapid  cruisers  afloat,  having  15,000  H.P.  a 

speed.    All  these  vessels  have  been  launched  sin 

ifthey  come  into  conflict  we  shall  be  able  to  Judge  o.  .^_- 

tlve  merits  of  armor  and  no  armor.    The  Japanese  crui^^"^.  "I 

more  numerous  and  larger  than  the  Chinese,  and  mi 

them  are  model  cratt  In  the  eyes  of  those  who  believi 

srmored  protection  is  not  worth  what  it  costs.— /ncentum. 

A  Defect  In  Englneerins  Education. —In  his  address 'l 
fore  the  Mechuilcar  Section  of  the  British  Association,  ]■} 
feasor  Kennedy,  the  President  of  that  Section,  made  the  (d, 
lowing  very  sensible  observations  with  reference  to  one  branci 
of  the  educatUm  of  engineers,  which  it  Is  thought  is  very  much 
neglected  in  this  country  as  well  as  In  Europe.  In  referring 
to  It.  the  professor  said  : 

"  It  Is  not  easy  to  overrate  the  importance  to  the  engineer, 
as  to  other  folk,  of  the  power  of  saying  clearly  what  ho  means, 
and  of  saying  Just  what  he  means.  I  do  not  mean  only  of 
doing  this  for  its  own  sake,  but  because  if  a  man  cannot  say  or 
write  clearly  what  he  means  It  is  improbable  that  be  can  t/unk 
clearly.  By  the  power  of  eipreeslon  1  do  not  mean,  of  couree, 
the  mere  power  of  speaking  fluently  in  public— a  thing  wbidi 
appears  pliyslcally  Impossible  to  some  people  ;  I  mean,  ratlier, 
the  power  of  eipreeslon  In  writing,  which  carries  wllh  It  clear- 
ness and  conseculiveness  of  thought.  It  la  difllcult  to  know 
how  this  matter  can  be  taught,  but  at  least  it  can  be  insisted 
upon  probably  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  Is  commonly  the 
case.  A  man  requires  to  see  idearly  not  only  the  exact  thing 
which  be  wants  to  say,  but  the  whole '  -'  "-" 
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thine  as  it  appears  to  him.  Not  only  this,  but  he  must  see  the 
whole  environment  of  the  same  thing  as  it  appears  to  the  per- 
sons for  whom  he  is  writing,  or  to  whom  he  is  speaking.  He 
has  to  see  what  thev  know  about  the  matter,  what  they  think, 
and  what  they  think  they  know  ;  and  if  he  wishes  to  be  really 
understood  has  got  to  do  much  more  than  merely  write  the 
thing  he  means.  He  has  carefully  to  unwrite,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  the  various  things  that  other  people  will  be 
certain  to  think  that  he  means.  For,  after  all,  the  great  major- 
ity of  people  are  very  careless  listeners  and  readers,  and  it  is 
not  for  the  small  minority  who  are  really  exact  in  these  mat- 
ters that  one  has  to  write." 

A  New  Elementary  Body  Discovered  in  the  Atmosphere. 

—In  describing  the  recent  Proceedings  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, a  correspondent  of  Nature  says  : 

*'  So  far  as  the  scientific  importance  of  the  communications 
made  to  the  present  meeting  is  concerned,  it  is  conceded  on 
all  hands  that  a  verbal  and  reallv  an  informal  announcement 
made  by  Lord  Rayleigh  to  Section  B,  on  Monday,  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  Professor  Ramsay,  takes  the  first  place.  It  is 
known  that  Lord  Rayleigh  has  been  for  many  years  engaged 
upon  the  determination  of  the  densities  of  various  gases.  We 
have  learned  that  he  found  in  the  case  of  nitrogen  different 
densities  amounting  to  about  \  per  cent.,  according  as  the  gas 
was  obtained  from  chemical  compounds  and  the  so- called 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere.  This  and  other  points  have  re- 
cently occupied  the  attention  of  both  Lord  Rayleigh  and  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay,  and  thev  have  succeeded  in  isolating  from  this 
so-called  atmospheric  nitrogen,  and  by  two  distinct  processes, 
a  second  inert  ingredient  denser  than  true  nitrogen.  The  first 
method  employed  was  that  used  by  Cavendish  in  his  demon- 
stration of  the  composition  of  nitric  acid.  Air  mixed  with 
oxyffen  is  submitted  to  electric  sparks  in  presence  of  alkali 
until  no  further  contraction  takes  place.  Tne  excess  of  oxy- 
gen is  then  absorbed  by  pyrogalloL  That  the  residual  gas  is 
not  nitrogen  is  inferred  from  the  manner  of  preparation,  and 
from  the  appearance  of  its  spectrum.  A  second  method  giv- 
ing much  larjB^er  quantities  of  the  new  gas  depends  upon  the 
removal  of  nitrogen  from  deoxygenated  air  by  passing  it  over 
heated  magnesium.  When  this  process  was  auowed  to  con- 
tinue, the  density  graduallv  rose  to  14.88, 16.1,  and  finally  to 
19.09.  At  this  stage  the  absorption  appeared  to  have  reached 
its  limit,  indicating  that  the  new  gas  amounts  to  about  1  per 
cent,  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere.  When  the  gas  thus 
prepared  was  sparked  with  oxygen  there  was  little  or  no  con- 
traction. Lord  Rayleigh  and  Professor  Ramsay  have  already 
found  that  no  liquefaction  occurs  when  the  gas  is  compressed 
at  atmospheric  temperatures. 

TA**  Sir  Uenry  Roscoe  said  that  the  communication  was  one  of 
the  greatest  possible  interest  and  importance,  and  the  Section 
as  well  as  the  distinguished  authors  were  greatly  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  what 
would  in  all  probability  turn  out  to  be  a  new  elementary  body 
existing  in  the  atmosphere.  The  discovery  appeared  to  him  to 
be  of  special  significance,  as  being  one  brought  about  by  the 
application  of  exact  quantitative  experiment  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  problem  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  our 
planet." 

Pnmpins:  Air  into  the  Earth.— What  is  known  as  the 
Heckert-Rowland  plan  for  generating  natural  gas  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  is  about  to  be  given  a  practical  demonstration  in 
Findlay,  O.  The  necessary  pumps  and  engines  are  now  being 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  Wetberald  rolling  mills,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  city.  This  is  in  Uie  vicinity  of  several 
abandoned  gas  wells  which  will  be  utilized  for  conducting  the 
experiments.  The  theory,  which  was  evolved  by  WiUiam 
Heckert,  a  well-known  mechanical  engineer,  at  present  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Findlay  City  Council,  will  work  a  revolution  in  the 
natural  gas  region  if  it  proves  practical. 
^Heckert  proposes,  by  means  of  powerful  pumps,  to  force  air 
down  into  the  gas-bearing  rocks,  which  it  will  permeate,  and 
thereby  become  infused  with  the  active  properties  of  the  gas 
itself.  It  is  contended  that  as  now  burned  for  fuel,  the  natu- 
ral gas  reauires  an  admixture  of  nine  parts  of  air  to  one  part 
of  gas,  and  that  this  mixing  can  as  well  be  done  in  the  earth  as 
in  the  stove  or  in  the  furnace  where  it  is  burned.  The  great 
trouble  in  the  gas  region  is  not  so  much  the  decrease  in  the 
volume  of  gas  as  the  decrease  in  the  pressure.  This  has  fallen 
off  in  a  large  portion  of  the  Ohio  field,  from  400  lbs.,  at  which 
it  started,  to  40  to  80  lbs.,  and  this  is  found  to  be  hisuflacient 
to  convey  the  gas  from  the  wells  through  the  system  of  pipes 
to  the  point  of  consumption.  The  friction  takes  up  all  the 
initial  pressure. 

i  By  Heckert 's  process  this  lost  pressure  will  be  re- estab- 
lished. Ills  air  pumps,  constantly  at  work,  will  force  enough 
air  down  one  hole  to  create  a  pressure  sufficient  to  force  the 


remaining  gas,  mixed  with  the  air,  out  of  several  other  holes, 
and  give  it  a  strons;  initial  pressure  in  the  pipes.  Hie  gas  thus 
formed  or  chargea  with  air  will  be  ready  for  burrdns  with  lit- 
tle additional  ndxture  of  air  at  the  point  of  combustion.  It  is 
also  claimed  by  Heckert  that  air  thus  pump^  down  into  the 
rock  and  passing  over  and  through  the  pools  of  oil  which  are 
now  almost  universal  in  the  Trenton  rock  in  this  section  will 
take  up  the  volatile  gas  of  the  oil  and  force  it  up  the  con- 
venient wells  ready  for  use. 

Inside  of  a  month  or  two  the  preiMurations  for  the  trial  of 
this  important  theory  will  be  made. 

Electricity  in  Workshops.— A  paper  on  this  subject  was 
read  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  in 
England,  by  Mr.  Selby  Bigge,  in  which  the  author  gave  some 
interesting  particulars  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  In 
Belgium  m  using  electricity  as  a  means  of  distributing  power 
in  factories  and  workshops.  The  question  has  become  one  of 
commercial  expediency,  and  the  author  boldly  attacks  it  from 
this  point  of  view,  stating  that  his  "  whole  contention  in  ad- 
vocating electricity  as  the  right  and  proper  agent  of  operating 
new  works,  and  as  a  means  whereby  old  works  can  be  remod- 
eled, may  be  summarized  by  the  one  word '  econoiny.'  "  As 
an  instance  in  point,  he  quoted  the  National  Arms  Factory  at 
Heistal,  near  Lidge.  These  works  were  recently  founded  to 
execute,  in  the  first  instance,  ah  order  for  200,000  rifles,  the 
production  being  guaranteed  at  250  rifles  eveiy  12  working 
hours.  The  Oompagnie  Internationale  d 'Electricity  supplied 
the  electric  power  installation,  laying  down  18  motors,  ranging 
between  16  H.P.  and  87  H.P.,  and  giving  a  total  of  260  H.P. 
For  the  former  size  of  motors  they  guaranteed  a  commercial 
efficiency  of  87  per  cent,  and  for  the  latter  89  per  cent.  The 
total  power  of  the  motors  (260  H.P.)  would  therefore  be  ob- 
tained by  296.9  initial  H.P.  There  was  a  large  amount  of 
electric  lighting  to  be  done  also,  so  that  an  engine  and  dynamo 
of  600  £LP.  was  installed.  The  ratio  between  the  electric 
energy  available  and  the  energy  transmitted  to  the  shaft  by 
the  engine  was  guaranteed  to  be  90  per  cent.  The  electric 
motors  drive  the  line  shafting  of  the  machines,  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  transmission—that  Is  to  say,  the  ratio  between  the 
power  available  and  the  effective  H.P.  developed  by  the 
steam  engine— is  given  by  the  product  of  three  efficiencies,  as 
follows :  90  per  cent,  for  the  dynamo,  98  per  cent,  for  the 
conductors  and  87  per  cent,  for  the  motors  =  76.6  per  cent. 
The  installation  has  now  been  running  for  three  years  witliout 
being  the  cause  of  cessation  of  work  for  a  single  minute. 

It  Is  a  veiy  difficult  matter  to  form  comparisons  between  the 
respective  efficiencies  of  different  methoos  of  power  distribu- 
tion, and  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  Heistal  case  (he 
electric  sjrstem  does  not  appear  to  its  greatest  advantacte,  as 
the  motors  drive  line  shafting  in  place  of  being  attached  direct- 
ly to  the  machines.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  very 
strong  case  can  be  made  out  for  electricity,  and  electrical  en- 
gineers may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  large  extension 
of  their  field  of  activity  in  regard  to  power  distribution.— 
Naiure. 

The  Extensibility  of  Iron  and  Steel.— At  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association,  Professor  Fidler  read  a  mono- 
graph on  this  subject,  of  which  the  following  abstract  ap- 
peared in  Nature : 

'*  The  author  pointed  out  that  the  stress-strain  diagram  of 
ductile  material  as  autographically  drawn  does  not  indicate  any 
definite  relation  between  tensile  stress  and  plastic  strain.  The 
unit  stress  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  bar  ;  the  elongation 
measure  by  the  diagram  being  that  of  the  whole  bar.  The 
author's  experiments  indicated  that  the  plastic  extensibility 
under  any  given  stress  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  segments  of 
the  bar's  length,  even  when  the  ultimate  elongation  varies. 
Volumetric  measurements  of  the  successive  segments  indicate 
that  there  is  no  sensible  telescopic  shear,  and  Justify  the  gen- 
eral application  of  the  assumption  of  unchanging  volume.  It 
might  at  first  sight  be  supposed  that  a  bar  of  uniform  plastic 
extensibility  ought  to  draw  out  uniformly  over  its  whole 
length,  but  beyond  a  certain  critical  point  a  uniform  exteuRion 
is  aJmoBt  impossible.  In  order  to  illustrate  these  points  in  a 
bar  of  mild  steel  a  diagram  had  been  prepared.  The  law  of 
plastic  extension  is  determined  by  the  curve,  fixed  mathemati- 
cally the  curves  of  the  plastic  limit,  and  it  fixed  also  the  breab  • 
ing  weight  per  square  inch  of  original  area.  In  regard  to  the 
pMsibilities  of  deformation  in  a  bar  of  nearly  uniform  extensi- 
bility, as  the  plastic  limit  is  approached  the  slightest  irregu- 
larity in  section  or  in  extensibility  tends  to  precipitate  the 
formation  of  a  contracted  region,  and  beyond  that  limit  the 
further  extension  of  the  bar  and  the  further  contraction  of  area 
will  be  confined  to  the  same  region.  For  stresses  below  the 
plastic  limit  the  probabilities  of  deformation  might  be  exam- 
ined by  considering  the  relative  time  rates  of  extension  at  two 
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elements  which  may  have  been  uneqaally  stretched,  and  at 
first  the  tendency  is  theoretically  in  favor  of  preserving  the 
cylindrical  form  of  the  bar.  But  beyond  the  plastic  limit  these 
conditions  are  reversed,  and  the  tendencies  are  all  in  favor  of 
precipitating  the  most  rapid  contraction  of  area  at  the  point 
where  anv  contraction  already  exists.    Refeiring  to  the  yield 

Soint,  sudden  elongation  takes  place  at  different  stresses  in  the 
ifferent  segments,  while  in  any  one  short  element  it  seems  to 
be  instantaneous.  If  the  yield  is  arrested  midway  and  the  bar 
examined,  it  may  be  found  that  the  elongation  has  been  com- 
pleted in  some  segments  and  not  commenced  in  others.  In 
the  discussion  which  followed,  Professor  Hele-Shaw  pointed 
out  that  certain  bronzes,  unlike  steel,  would  contract  in  sev- 
eral places  at  once." 


UNITED  STATES  CRUISER  *<  CINCINNATI." 


In  our  issue  for  March,  1890,  we  published  a  short  descrip- 
tion and  illustration  of  the  cruisers  Nos.  7  and  8,  which  had 
at  that  time  just  been  ordered  built  at  the  Brooklyn  and  Nor- 
folk Navy  Yards  respectively.  Since  that  time  work  on  these 
vessels  lias  been^  completed,  and  No.  7,  which  was  chris- 
tened the  OincinniUi,  is  now  in  commission,  and  has  had  her 
trial  trip  before  the  Board  of  Inspection. 

On  pa^es  442  and  443  we  publish  a  half-tone  and  line  engrav- 
ing showmg  the  appearance  of  the  vessel  as  she  lay  at  the  cob 
dock  at  the  BrooKlyn  Navy  Yard,  and  her  lines  and  decl^ 
plan.  The  vessel  has  a  displacement  of  about  8,000  tons,  is 
propelled  by  twin  screws,  and  her  speed  Is  19  knots.  A  com- 
plete protective  deck  2^  in.  thick  on  the  slopes  amidship  and  2 
in.  on  the  slopes  on  the  ends  and  1  in.  on  the  fiat  covers  the 
vessel  from  stem  to  stem.  Arrangements  are  made  for  stor- 
ing patent  fuel  over  the  inclined  parts  and  above  it  at  the 
water-line.  There  is  a  coffer  dam  filled  with  woodite  running 
along  the  ship's  sides.  She  has  a  double  bottom  throughout, 
is  provided  with  electric  lights,  and  the  ventilation  is  on  the 
exhaust  system.  The  capadty  of  the  coal  bunkers  is  560  tons, 
and  with  this  supply  the  radius  of  action  at  various  speeds  will 
be :  At  20  knots  per  hour,  1,248  knots ;  at  18  knots,  2,218 
knots  ;  at  16  knots,  2,964  knots  ;  at  14  knots,  4,190  knots  ;  at 
12  knots,  5,925  knots ;  at  10  knots,  8,662  knots  ;  and  at  8  knoU, 
9,982  knots  ;  thus,  at  an  average  speed  of  10  knots  an  hour, 
she  can  be  kept  at  sea  for  86  davs  without  coaling. 

The  general  dimensions  of  the  ship  are :  Length,  800  ft.  ; 
beam,  42  ft.  ;  displacement  at  a  mean  draft  of  18  ft.,  8,100 
tons ;  the  vessel  is  schooner  ringed,  and  has  a  military  top 
half  way  up  each  mast ;  the  rudaeris  balanced  and  carries  out  ' 
the  lines  of  the  after-body  of  the  ship. 

The  armament  consists  of  one  6-in.  breech  loading  rifle  mount- 
ed on  the  topgallant  forecastle  on  acentnil  pivot  carriage  ;  ten 
6-in.  rapid-fire  guns  mounted  as  follows  :  One  on  each  side  of 
the  poop,  and  four  for  broadside  fire  on  each  side  of  the  spar 
deck  ;  the  forward  and  aft  guns  on  each  broadside  are  spon- 
doned  for  bow  and  stem  fir^.  The  secondary  battery  consists 
of  fourteen  6-pounder  rapid-fire  guns,  six  1-pounder  rapid-fire 
guns  and  four  Gatlings.  In  addition  to  this  the  vessel  is  fitted 
with  six  torpedo- tubes,  disposed  one  in  the  bow,  one  in  the 
stem  and  two  on  each  broadside.  The  engines  are  triple  ex- 
pansion, vertical,  inverted,  and  direct  acting,  built  rights  and 
lefts,  and  placed  in  water  tight  compartments  separated  by  a 
fore-and-aft  bulkhead.  Each  high-pressure  cylinder  is  36  in. 
in  diameter  ;  intermediate  pressure,  28  in.  ;  and  there  are  two 
low-pressure  cylinders  for  each  engine  57-in.  in  diameter.  The 
use  of  two  low-pressure  cylinders  was  not  due  to  the  fact  of 
that  being  the  approved  construction  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, but  to  the  exigencies  of  space  in  the  engiDeroom.  The 
common  stroke  of  all  pistons  is  88  in.  The  collective  I. II  P. 
of  propollinK  and  air-pump  and  circulating- pump  engines  is 
»bout  10,000  when  the  main  engines  are  making  164  revo- 
lutions per  minute  with  a  wotkin^  pressure  in  the  boilers 
of  160  lbs.  per  square  inch.  All  of  the  lower  cylinder  heads 
of  the  main  engines  aie  steam  jacketed.  The  arrangement  of 
the  engines  \b  with  the  high -pressure  cylinder  of  each  engine 
forward  and  the  low  pressure  aft ;  the  main  valves  are  of  the 
piston  type,  worked  by  Stephenson  link  motion,  with  double- 
bar  links.  The  piston  valve  liners  and  valve  gear  is  made  in- 
terchangeable. The  arrangement  of  valves  is  such  that  there 
is  one  piston  valve  for  each  high- pressure  cylinder,  two  for 
each  intermediate- pressure  cylinder  and  two  for  each  low- 
pressure  cylinder.  The  framing  of  the  engines  consists  of 
cast-steel  inverted  Y  frames  trussed  by  wrought-steel  stays. 
The  engine  bed  plates  arc  of  cast  steel  supported  on  wrought- 
steel  keelson  plates  built  in  the  vessel.  The  crank -shafts  are 
made  in  two  interchangeable  sections  and  one  long  section. 
They  are  hollow,  as  are  all  of  the  rest  of  the  shafting.    Mild 


open-hearth  steel  was  used  for  forging  the  shafts,  connecting- 
rods,  piston-rods  and  working  parts  generally. 

The  condenseis  are  made  entirely  of  composition  and  sheet 
brass,  and  have  a  cooling  surface  of  about  7,000  sq.  ft.  meas- 
ured on  the  outside  of  the  tubes,  the  water  passing  through 
them.  Each  propelling  engine  is  equipped  with  a  double  ver- 
tical single-acting  air  pump  worked  by  a  vertical  compound 
engine.  The  circulating  pumps  are  of  the  centrifugal  type, 
ana  there  is  one  for  eadi  condenser  working  independently. 
The  propellers  are  three  bladed,  and  made  of  manganese 
bronze,  rights  and  lefts.  In  eac^  engine-room  there  is  an 
auxiliary  condenser  of  sufficient  capacity  for  one-half  of  the 
auxiliary  machinery,  and  they  are  provided  with  compound  air 
and  circulating  pumps. 

Steam  is  furnished  by  four  double-ended  boilers  and  two 
single-ended  boilers,  that  are  used  as  auxiliaries  and  which  are 
pli^ed  in  four  water-tight  compartments.  Two  of  the  main 
boilers  are  18  ft.  4  in.  outside  diameter  and  20  ft.  8i  in.  lonji^ ; 
the  other  two  main  boilers  are  14  ft.  6i  in.  outside  diameter 
and  20  ft.  ^  in.  long.  The  two  auxiliary  boilers  are  11  ft.  2 
in.  outside  diameter  and  9  ft.  i  in.  long ;  the  working  pressure 
is  160  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  Each  of  the  main  boilers  of  18 
ft.  4  in.  in  diameter  has  six  corrugated  furnace  flues,  made  by 
the  Continental  Iron  Works  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  These  fur- 
naces have  an  internal  diameter  of  8  ft.  4  in.  ;  each  of  the 
other  main  boilers  has  six  corrugated  furnace  flues  8  ft.  8  in. 
internal  diameter,  and  each  of  the  auxiliary  boilers  has  two 
furnaces  with  an  Internal  diameter  of  2  ft.  9  In. 

Measuring  on  the  outside  of  the  tubes,  the  total  heating  sur- 
face amounts  to  19,882  sq.  ft.,  the  grate  area  being  597  sq.  ft, 
which  gives  a  ratio  of  1  to  82.5.  The  main  feed  pumps  are 
located  in  each  of  the  forward  and  aft  flre-rooms,  a  smaller 
pump  being  supplied  for  each  auxiliary  boiler.  Each  of  the 
leed  pumps,  f unhermore,  connects  with  a  main  feed  pipe,  and 
has  a  capacity  sufficient  to  supply  the  four  main  boilers  when 
steamine  at  full  power. 

The  forced  draft  system  in  each  fire-room  consists  of  a 
blower  whidb  discharges  into  a  main  air  duct  under  the  fire- 
room  floors,  from  which  a  branch  duct  leads  to  the  ash-pit  of 
each  furnace.  Means  are  provided  for  closing  the  ash-pits 
when  under  forced  draft,  and  preventing  leakage  of  gases  out 
of  the  furnace  doors ;  the  dralt  for  each  furnace  being  regu- 
lated by  means  of  dampers. 

Among  the  auxiliary  machinery  there  is  the  usual  steam  re- 
viving gear,  ash-hoist,  turning  engines,  auxiliary  pumps,  en- 
gine-room ventilating  fans,  engines  for  driving,  workshop  ma- 
chinery, distilling  apparatus,  and  such  other  auxiliary  and 
supplementary  machinery,  tools  and  instruments  as  are  usually 
required  for  vessels  of  this  class. 


AMONG  THE  SHOPS. 


THE  HORNBLLSVILLB  SHOPS. 

Thb  shops  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railroad, 
at  Hornells7ille,  N.  Y.,  like  most  of  the  other  railroad  shops 
of  the  country,  are  by  no  means  at  present  turnhis  out  all  the 
work  of  which  they  are  capable.  The  main  madiine  shop  is 
an  iron  and  brick  building  equipped  with  modern  tools,  and 
so  arranged  with  storage  space  beneath  the  floors  that,  how- 
ever well  the  pits  for  the  repairing  of  locomotives  mav  be 
filled,  that  litter  of  innumerable  pieces  that  by  some  skillful 
legerdemain  must  be  stowed  away  to  form  the  working  enfi;ine 
does  not  appear,  and  the  shop  has  that  clean  and  pickea-up 
appearance  that  is  always  so  pleasing  to  the  eve  of  the  visitor. 
This  storage  space  is  an  excavation  8  ft.  wide  and  7  ft.  deep, 
fitted  with  storage  shelves  along  one  side.  At  present  all  parts 
are  raised  and  lowered  to  and  from  the  fioor  oy  hand  tackle, 
but  air  hoists  will  very  soon  be  substituted  for  this  laborious 
process.  A  drum  8  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter  and  18  ft.Hong  is  to 
be  placed  at  the  center  of  the  storage  vault  to  act  as  a  reser- 
voir for  the  air  lifts  that  will  be  located  at  convenient  inter- 
vals along  the  floor.  The  usual  arrangement  of  pits,  of  which 
there  are  22,  on  one  side,  and  machinerv  on  the  other,  with  a 
free  space  down  the  center,  is  followed  here.  The  work  of 
the  shop  consists  in  doing  the  general  repairs  for  about  225 
engines,  and  the  light  re^rs  and  furnishing  the  supplies  for 
about  160  that  run  in  dally*  Among  the  machine  tools  there 
is  a  handy  adaptation  of  an  old  shaper  that  has  been  converted 
into  a  grinder  for  guide-bars  and  otner  flat  surfaces.  The  car- 
riage is  made  to  travel,  while  the  wheel  is  carried  on  a  head 
bolted  to  the  old  shaper  head.  It  is  a  home-made  tool,  in 
which  the  scrap  heap  has  been  made  to  furnish  the  material, 
that  fits  so  well  to  its  new  uses  that  it  seems  to  have  been  made 
for  it.    Another  tool  is  an  attachment  for  grinding  rocker-arm 
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Railboas  Journal  for  October,  1893,  and  which  had  been  In 
use  OD  this  road  for  a  do7«D  yean  or  more.  The  companj  have 
ab«ndotiod  the  use  of  all  steam  pocking  or  pacUar  (bat  U  set 
out  by  BprlngB  Id  their  pistons,  and  now  use  a  hollofr  platon 
with  two  grooves  cut  In  the  external  face'lnto.wbfch^caat-IroD 


EilaiwitB  fully  appreciated,  and  itUused  on  bU  work  for  which 
t  [a  at  all  available.  There  are  as  yet  no  power  hoists  over 
the  pit«  ;  but  the  work  of  ralslofc  those  parts  that  cannot  be 
located  bj  hand  into  their  proper  poeltfons  iB'done  by  self-BUS- 
talolng  hoists  hooked  into  diagonal  slings  swung  at  two  or 
more  points  over  the  pils.  At  frequent  Intervals  air  pipes  are 
led  down  beside  the  roof  colunms,  wllh  valves  for  nmkmg  at- 
tachments to  open  furnaces  that  are  used  for  beating  rivets  and 
work  of  a  rimllar  chsracter. 


PLOW  FOB  CLBABINQ  CINDER  PITS,  NZW  YORK,  LARK  EKIE  ANS  WESTERN  RAILBOAI}. 


as  effective  against  leaking.  The  rings  are  qillt  anil  a  piece 
cut  out,  the  two  ends  being  brought  up  against  a  pin  set  Into 
the  groove  and  flattened  at  the  sides.  This  prevents  the  rings 
from  turning,  and  breaks  the  joints  of  the  split  It  has  not 
only  given  excellent  results  in  practice,  but  has  served  to  lessen 
the  number  of  plston-iiug  breakages,  for  before  the  adoption 
of  the  solid  heaa  there  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble  from  this 


cause.  While  referring  to  the  home-made  tools,  allualoD  must 
be  made  to  the  arraiigement  for  grinding  joints  in  stand,  dry 
and  steam  pljres.  It  is  nothing  but  an  old  drill  press  with  a 
swinging  frame  added,  by  which  the  collar  to  be  ground  can 
be  rotated  and  moved  over  the  end  of  the  pipe  to  which  It  Is 
to  fit  It  has  a  universal  motion,  and  does  its  work  so  easilv 
and  rapidly  that  It  must  divide  the  expense  of  making  such 
Joints  by  hand  by  from  five  to  seven.  - 
The  value  of  the  milling  machine  as  a  competitor  of  the 


purely  for  protection  against  Are  and  those  persons  who  are 
prone  to  help  themselves  to  the  property  of  other  people.  It 
consists  of  a  plate-iron  room  about  7  ft.  hleh,  8  ft.  wide  and 
13  ft.  long.  It  Is  ventilated  at  the  ton,  but  ihc  ventilator  Is  so 
protected  that  It  Is  Impossible  tor  maliciousness  or  csrelessness 
to  get  Dr«  Into  the  plaice  by  that  opening  ;  and  the  entrance  Is 


closed  by  a  plale-iron  door  that  Is  locked  at  night.  All  paints 
and  oils  are  stored  in  this  vault  at  night,  and  the  oil  and  var- 
nish tanks  are  built  In  permanently,  so  that  all  danger  from 
Are  Is  removed. 

The  power  house  is  equipped  with  six  locomotive  boilers,  a 
(Jortisa  engine  with  a  17  in.  X  48  In.  cylinder.  This  engine 
drives  all  of  the  machinery  of  the  machine  and  woodworking 
shops.  There  Is  a]Bo  a  smaller  slide-valve  engine  driving  three 
10-llght  dynamos. 
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AmoDi;^  the  buildinffs  connected  with  the  shops  is  the  oil 
house,  which  is  provided  with  an  air  lift  very  sindlai  to  that 
illustrated  in  our  issue  for  August,  as  in  use  bv  the  West  Shore 
Railroad,  for  forcing  the  oil  from  the  barrels  in  which  it  is  de- 
livered to  the  storage  tanks.  The  dope  used  for  packing  oil 
boxes  is  prepared  here  in  a  large  tank,  of  which  we  give  a  sec- 
tional engraving.  The  waste  is  dumped  into  one  of  the  com- 
partments marked  ''  soaking,"  and  after  being  covered  with 
oil  is  allowed  to  soak  for  a  couple  of  weeks.    It  is  then  ready 


TOOL  HOLD£R  FOR  SLOTTER. 

for  use,  and  a  quantity  is  always  kept  in  the  draining  screens 
for  immediate  delivery.    In  the  bone  yard  there  is  a  narrow 

Sauge  track  of  2  ft.  gauge  running  down  between  the  two 
nes  of  cripple  tracks.  On  this  track  there  is  used  about  the 
simplest  tvpe  of  railroad  car  with  which  we  are  familiar.  It 
consiBts  of  two  pairs  of  small  wheels  and  axles  upon  which  a 
plank  is  hung.  It  can  be  dismantled  by  one 
man  and  lifted  oiit  of  the  way  of  the  regular 
lorrey,  which  bears  about  the  same  relationship 
to  it  that  the  vestibule  limited  does  to  the  gravel 
train  on  the  main  line. 

Among  the  labor-saving  arrangements  is  one 
which  we  illustrate  by  the  reproduction  of  a 

Ehotograph.  There  is  no  drawmg  of^it  inex- 
itenoe,  but  it  is  simply  a  contrivance.that  has 
besn  devised  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Weiss,  the  Master 
Mechanic  in  charge  of  the  shops,  to  remove  the 
ashes  from  the  elevated  ash-pit  where  the  loco- 
motives are  dumped.  As  will  be  seen,  it  con- 
sists of  a  f our-wneeled  car  that  is  heavilv  bal- 
lasted to  keep  it  upon  the  rails,  to  which  is 
hung  a  plow  that  can  be  raised  or  lowered  ac- 
corcung  to  the  level  of  the  ashes  below  the 
rails,  ^wo  pieces  of  railroad  iron  are  run  out 
from  either  side  of  the  car,  and  to  a  cioes-bar 
fastened  to  their  outer  ends  the  supporting  bars 
are  fastened.  These  latter  are  notch^,  as 
shown,  to  carry  the  weight,  while  the  nose  of 
the  plow  Is  raised  by  winding  the  chain  on  the 
rod  shown  at  the  right.  The  heel  is  hinged  to 
the  end  sill  by  two  heavv  hinges,  as  shown, 
and  it  is  thoroughlv  braced  at  the  back.  The 
materials  from  which  this  particular  plow  was 
constructed  were  unearthed  from  the  scrap  heap, 
so  that  the  old  boiler  plates  do  not  present  as 
fine  an  appearance  as  Uiough  new  material  had 
been  used.  But  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating  thereof ;  and  as  this  machine  will 
scoop  15  carloads  of  cinders  out  of  the  pit  in 
15  minutes,  it  may  be  taken  to  be  doing  fairly  efficient  work 
—at  least  as  compared  with  hand  labor. 

AT  SUSQUEHANNA,  PA. 

The  shops  at  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  are  the  headquarters  for  the 

freat  bulk  of  the  locomotive  work  that  is  done  on  the  New 
ork,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railroad.  The  shops  are  large, 
and  the  conveniences  for  first-class  work  are  such  that  it  can 
be  done.  The  location  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  shops  at  South  Easton,  Pa.  The  buildings  stand  close 
against  an  abrupt  hill,  while  on  the  other  side  is  the  main  line 
or  railway  running  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  It  is  here 
that  the  main  construction  and  repair  shops  of  the  road  for 
locomotive  work  are  located,  no  car  work  being  done.  A 
peculiaritv  in  the  arrangement  of  the  shops  is  the  location  of 
the  transfer  table  for  the  pits  beneath  the  roof  of  the  main 


building.  Ordinarily  it  is  not  considered  necessary  that^this 
appliance  should  be  housed  in,  but  the  necessity  of  placing  it 
close  under  the  bank  that  rises  next  the  shop  probably  influ- 
enced the  builders.  At  any  rate,  there  it  is.  It  is  hauled  to 
and  fro  by  an  independent  locomotive  with  a  vefy  broad  gau^e. 
This  locomotive  is  also  used  to  haul  the  engines  on  and  off  the 
table  by  means  of  a  rope  and  snatch  blocks.  When  idle  it 
stands  at  one  end  of  the  shop  with  its  stack  beneath  a  tele- 
scope outlet,  so  as  to  avoid  uie  discharge  of  smoke  and  gas 

into  the  building  to  as  great  an  extent  as  pos- 
sible. 

There  are  26  pits,  one  of  which  is  strad- 
dled by  a  gallows  frame  used  for  the  placing 
of  boilers  in  their  frames,  and  another  is  ar- 
ranged with  a  screw  drop  table  for  removing 
driving-wheels.  One  space  that  misht  have 
been  utilized  for  a  pit  is  occupied  with  a  Ive 
tank  for  cleansing  the  greasy  portions  of  lo- 
comotives that  are  brought  in  for  repairs.  In 
reviewing  these  shops  it  is  unnecessary  and 
would  be  uninterestmg  to  our  readers  to  re* 
capitulate  the  tools  in  use  ;  but  those  features 
of  the  shop  which  attract  attention  are  the 
ones  that  mark  the  individual  skill  and  adap- 
tiveness  of  the  men  in  charge. 

Among  other  things,  there  is  a  loint  grinder 
for  dry  pipes  and  other  parts  that  has,  per- 
haps, a  wider  range  than  the  one  noted  in  the 
Hornellsville  shops.  Like  it,  however,  it  is 
built  of  old  pieces  of  drill  presses  and  odd 
castings  that  have  been  discuxled  from  other 
machines,  but  which  could  be  readily  adapted 
and  fitted  for  this  particular  piece  of  work.  It  is  prob- 
able that  there  are  some  machines  on  the  market  which 
are  especially  designed  for  doing  lust  this  class  of  work,  but 
if  there  are  we  do  not  recall  them  just  at  present,  and  the  skill 
which  has  been  used  in  arranging  these  two  tools  is  certainly 
worthy  of  imitation  by  other  master  mechanics.    There  are 
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also  a  number  of  small  engines  on  trucks  (most  of  them  hav- 
ing been  rebuilt  out  of  old  pumps),  which  can  be  moved  about 
the  shops  and  located  at  points  convenient  for  doing  suoh 
small  work  as  drilling,  reaming  and  tapping  ;  there  is  a  line 
of  steam  pipe  running  down  the  shop  with  valve  connections 
at  frequent  intervals.  By  means  of  these  connections  and  a 
hose  steam  is  carried  to  the  engines,  and  they  in  turn  are 
arranged  to  do  the  work  by  means  of  a  Stowe  flexible  shaft 
or  a  rope  drive,  as  the  case  may  require.  These  Stowe  shafts 
are  kept  in  the  storehouse  in  sufficient  quantities,  so  that  they 
are  always  available  for  work  of  this  character. 

It  is  the  intention  to  put  an  air  compressor  in  the  shop,  to 
supply  the  compressed  air,  which  is  now  delivered  by  two 
Westinghouse  pumps  in  the  tool-room.  It  has  not  yet  been 
decided  whether  compressed  air  will  be  run  into  the  steam 
pipes  to  take  the  place  of  steam  in  driving  the  small  engines 
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or  Dot.  The  reason  for  doing  11  will  be  that  Ibe  eihauit  from 
ftQ  alr-drlven  engine  Is  not  tu  dleaKraeable  as  a  sleam  engine, 
beeldei  serrlng  to  partially  cool  the  air  In  hot  weather. 

Dowu  at  one  end  of  the  shop  there  Is  a  shaper  arranged  for 
testing  Btaj  bolts  bj  a  bending  streBs,  which  Imitates  as  nearly 
tm  peeslble  the  slreae  to  which  the  stay  bolts  are  subjected  by 
the  unequal  expansion  and  conlractlou  of  the  Inner  and  outer 
shells  01  the  Ai*4ox.  The  two  ends  of  the  bolts  are  serewad 
into  bars  threaded  to  receive  them,  and  while  one  is  held  on 
the  platen  of  the  ahapw  the  other  Is  held  in  the  head  and 
given  a  reciprocating  motion  of  i  ta.  EzperlmeDta  of  this 
Kind  tisre  been  In  progress  for  some  time  to  dstermlne  the 
relatiTe  dural^ty  of  varloiu  metals  when  subjected  to  these 
streMea,  but  the  yroA  has 
nat  yet  t>eon  carried  far 
enough  to  give  any  diftdte 
rMuld. 

Among  tlie  noveltfaa  at 
Snsquehanna  Is  a  small  can- 
non tor  blowing  out  rusty 
bolts.  It  frequently  hap- 
.,    .  -  •-  nboltam* 


out,  and  their  situation  Is. 
such  that  a  blow  cannot 
be  delivered  upon  them. 
Caught  In  Just  such  dr- 
comstances  as  tlds,  a  fore- 
man c(»iceived  the  td«a  of 
using  gunpowder  to  do  the 
business.     Accoidlngly  a 

fiiece  of  car  axle  about  1 
t.  or  14  In.  losK  was  taken, 
turned  off,  ana  bored  out 
to  a  diameter  of  about  2  In. 
antU  within  2  In.  of  one 
eod.  A  touch-hole  at  the 
breech  and  a  vmt-hole  near 
the  rouzsle  completed  the 
weapon.  The  projectile  is 
a  plug  ilipping  eakly  futo 
the  hole,  uat  at  one  end 
and  rounded  off  at  the  other 
where  it  strikes  the  blow. 
With  a  light  charge  of 
powder  this  plug  is  Blown 
against  the  refractory  bolt 
with  force  sufficient  to  car- 
ry it  before  it.  In  one  case 
carrying  a  footplate  bolt 
through  the  cab  uid  roof  of 
the  shop  ;  but  It  has  never 
failed  to  start  the  object  it 
was  Bred  at.  It  Isa  simple 
thing,  and  so  cheap  that 
the  first  shot  will  probably 
save  enough  to  pay  for  the 
making. 

A  combination  o(  a 
planer  head  and  some  addi- 
tions has  been  evolved  Into 
a  convenient  Uttle  machine 
for  milling  out  the  porta  of 
cyllndera.  A  heavy  cast- 
ing and  an  arbor  will  soon 

be  placed  on  the  frame  slotting  machine,  changing  it  Into 
a  beavT  milling  tool,  with  which  the  backs  and  large  flat  snr- 
faces  about  the  frames  can  be  milled  instead  ot  being  slotted 
or  Dloned,  thus  greatly  IncreaBlng  the  capacity  of  the  tool. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
New  York  Railroad  Club  last  season  the  subject  of  taking  up 
side  play  of  locomotive  driving-wheels  was  under  dlscu^on. 
The  practice  on  the  New  York.  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railroad 
'-  'J  drill  holes  about  8i  In.  In  diameter  in  the  face  of  the 


up  the  wear, 

sulU,  and  Is  d     ,  .        _, ^ „ 

which  we  haveseen.  Babbitt  is  also  used  for  fllling  out  rocker 
bosn,  thus  avoiding  the  neceaalty  of  supplying  new  boxes  for 
thoM  whoM  Journaw  have  become  somewhat  worn. 

Another  arrangement  of  tools  foreign  to  theli  original  pur- 
pose Is  that  of  a  planer  adapted  for  grinding  guides,  the  croes 
feed  having  been  modiSod  so  that  the  whed  is  moved  at  each 
end  of  the  stroke,  the  latter  being  carried  on  the  croM  rail  and 
driven  by  a  belt  from  overhead.    Among  the  Interesting  tools 


whichhavebeen  develiqicd  In  the  shop  we  publish  Illustrations 
of  a  few,  the  drawinn  of  which  have  been  kindly  furnished 
UB  bf  the  mechanical  department ;  among  ttiese  is  a 


This  alotter  bar  Is  in  reality  a  tool  holder  for  a  Blotter,  and 
Is  BO  arranged  that  the  tool  drops  hack  and  clears  the  work 
after  the  manner  of  a  planer  tool.  The  upper  part  of  the  bar 
laftf  in.  hi  diauctet  and  Bts  Into  the  head  of  the  slotter  ;  this 
li  tiiswl  iiMfwbeto*  to  a  diameter  of  3  la.,  aa  shown,  and 
Into  this  On  kMi  holdu  fr  Atted,  being  provided  with  grooves, 
shown  bv  the  dotted  Itnaa^  faata  whlui  set  screws  are  run  In 
order  to  hoM  the  bar  in  position.    At  the  lower  end  the  bar  Is 
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slotted  out  to  take  the  tool  holder  Itself,  which  (s  pivoted  on 
a  ^-in.  pin  at  the  point  shown.  A  fin.  spiral  spring  Ib  set 
over  the  Up  of  this  tool  holder,  and  as  it  moves  upward  and  Is 
dragged  down  tills  spring  is  compressed  and  allows  It  to  drop 
awav  from  the  work,  while  on  the  downward  thrust  when 
cutting  the  atrain  Ib  taken  by  the  long  arm  extending  up  a 
distance  of  Sf  in.  above  the  bottom  of  the  spring. 
cLoesD  HKATrao  furnaos. 
About  midway  down  the  shop  Btande  a  double-ended  heat- 
hig  furnace  for  the  nae  of  tiie  tool  dresser,  who  dresses  all  the 
tools  for  the  lathes  and  planers  which  are  used  In  the  machhie 
shop.  The  furnace  la  entirely  encased  In  Iron,  and  occupies  a 
floor  space  of  6  ft.  X  4  ft.,  standing  4  ft,  S  in.  high.    The 


corners  are  bound  and  strengthened  ny  angle-Iron  and  the  in- 
terior Is  thoroughly  protected  by  Are  brick  put  up  In  the  way 
Indicated  In  the  engraving.     A  furnace  thua  constructed  is  not 


only  very  convenient  for  the  man  who  Is  working  tt,  but  Is 
very  neat  in  the  ^p,  making  absolutely  no  smoke  and  no 
dirt  that  Is  visible,  the  smoke  and  gasee  being  csrrled  off  In  a 
tight  cloMd  stack. 
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A  PUHP  rOR  niAAsa  oilbrs. 
Every  forenuui  of  ■  machioe  shop  is  well  aware  of  the  diSl- 
GUltlee  and  waste  which  attend  the  fllltne  of  the  ollen  that  are 
used  about  the  machines.  It  is  Impossible  to  drill  the  ordinal? 
man  m  tlut  he  will  be  as  careful  about  the  dl  and  supplies 
t^t  are  furnished  him  by  the  company  for  whom  he  Is  work- 
ing as  he  would  be  if  these  supplies  were  paid  for  out  of  his 
own  pocket.  In  Ailing  the  oilers,  where  men  are  allowed  to 
doit  forthemselres,  It  is  almost  invariably  the  case  that  about 
as  much  oil  Is  spilled  over  the  outside,  on  the  hands  and  floor, 
aa  la  put  into  the  oiler  itself.  At  the  same  time,  where  men 
are  ubIuk  their  oilers  to  any  great  extent,  the  time  required  to 
set  it  from-tlu  oil'room  la  so  great  that  the  waste  would  probo- 
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trouble,  a  tank  with  a  pump  attached  has  been  designed,  and 
several  of  them  are  located  at  different  points  about  the  shops 
at  Susquehanna.  The  pump  Is  of  such  a  capacity  that  by 
pressing  the  handle  down  oncesuHlcient  oil  will  be  dischargecl 
from  the  nozzle  to  Just  fill  the  oiler  ;  and  as  these  oilers  are 
seldom  taken  to  be  fllled  until  they  are  entirely  empty,  very 
little  oil  Is  wssted,  and  whatever  overflow  there  Is  runs  down 
through  the  strHleer  and  back  Into  the  tank.  A  padlock  and 
hasp,  shown  at  the  upper  lelt-hand  corner  of  the  section,  serves 
to  keep  the  lank  free  from  the  meddling  of  those  who  would 
be  apt  to  purloin  the  oil  or  drop  dirt  m  the  can.  The  con- 
struction Is  very  clearly  shown  on  our  engraving.  The  pump 
proper  consists  of  a  piston  without  valves.  It  Is  raised  to  its 
upper  position  by  means  of  a  coll  spring  acting  under  the 
stem.  A  strainer  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  with 
a  wing  valve  above  It.  When  the  piston  is  pusheal  down  tite 
oil  contained  in  the  cylinder  flows  out  at  the  bottom  and 
through  a  chamber  to  which  admission  is  gained  through  the 
wlngm  valve  shown  at  the  bottom,  and  which  is  protected  by 
a  cage  ;  these  valves  form  the  delivery  valves  of  the  discharge. 


The  whole  apparatus  Is  so  simple  and  [Its  constructJon  so 
cloarly  shown  in  our  engraving  that  further  comment  ap- 
pears unnecessary,  and  ft  Is  shown  as  a  suggestion  to  others 
who  wish  to  economize  their  oil  and  at  the  same  time  have  a 
neat  and  handy  apparatus  by  means  of  which  to  accomplish 
this  end. 

HOflB   TKBTINO   ICACHUJB. 

When  Hr.  A.  E.  HItchell,  now  Superintendent  of  Motive 
Power  of  the  road,  was  Mechanical  Engineer  at  the  Susque- 
hanna shops.  It  became  necessary  to  make  some  tests  of  air 
hose  for  results  beyond  those  usually  attained  by  the  bursting 
pressures.  Upon  observation  of  the  hose  In  actual  use  It  wag 
noted  that  detective  hose  did  not  arise  so  much  from  the  fact 
that  the  hoee  was  burst  by  an  excessive  air  pressure  as  that  it 
would  wear  at  those  points 
where  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  other  hose  forming 
the  connections  between  the 
cars.  It  occurred  to  him, 
then,  that  a  valuable  teat 
for  hose  wonld  be  the  cha- 
fing test,  in  which  one  piece 
of  nose  was  rubbed  over  an- 
other until  the  one  rubbed 
gives  out,  the  two  being 
kept  under  air  pressure 
during  the  process. 

With  this  end  In  view,  he 
designed  a  little  machine, 
shown  In  the  accompanying 
engraving.     The  hose  to  Im 
tested  is  capped  and  held 
^    in  a  yoke  in  the  position 
^    shown,     while    the    hose 
which  Is  to  act  as  a  chafing 
hose  Is  hung  from  a  chs^ 
at  one  end  and  connected  to 
the  crank  of  a  wheel  driven 
by  belt  power.    This  cha- 
flne  hose  Is  always  of  one 
and  the  ssme  make,  so  that 
no  uufairneBB  can  arise  in 
tlie  test  from  one   chafing 
hose  having  a  greater  cut- 
ting power  thsii  anolher. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  hoee 
to  be  tested  is  subjected  to 
the  rubbing  of  the  test  hose 
at  one  spot,  while  the  latter 
lakes  tne  bearing  over  a 
length  of  about  18  in.,  or 
equivalent  to  the  diameter 
through  which  the  crank- 
pin   moves.    As  we   have 
already  said,  both  pieces  of 
hoee  are  under  all  pressure  1 
and  when  they  are  coupled 
the  machine  Is  started  and 
TUD  at  B  speed  of  65  revo- 
lutions per  minute.    'The 
results    which    have    been 
obtained  from  these  tests 
are  such  that  It  has  been 
decided  that  a  piece  of  hose 
must    stand    this    rubbing 
lest,  before  acceptance,  for 
at   least   six  hours,  as  this 
is  alMut  the  average  duration  of  samples  which   have  been 
submitted    for    approval,    although    some   specimens   have 
failed   in   an   hour   and   a  half,  while  others   have  endured 
for  nearly  80  hours.    A  msrked  Instance  of  the  value  of 
this  test  was  given  shortly  after  the  apparatus  was  erected- 
A  certain  hose   manufacturer  was  unable  to  get  his  hose 
accepted,    and  objected   strenuously  to   the   validity  of    the 
test  on  the  ground  of  general  unfairness  and  inability  lo 
detect  cheap  from  well-made  bose.    In  order  to  satisfy  nim, 
he  was  Invited  to  submit  five  samples  of  hose  marked  with  let- 
ters, the  key  of  the  prices  to  remain  In  his  own  bands  and  those 
of  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  railroad,  without  anything 
being  known  as  to  the  value  of  the  hoee  at  (he  shops  ;  they 
were  subjected  to  this  lest,  and  as  a  result  the  cheapest  hoee 
gave  out  In  the  shortest  space  of  time,  and  this  was  followed 
By  the  second  best,  and  so  on  up  G>  the  best  and  most  expen- 
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ECONOMY  OF  DRIVING  MILLS  AND  FACTORIES 

BY  ELECTRICITY. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  In  a  recoiit  issue  of  Indian  Engineering 
calls  attention  to  the  interest  which  eilsts  In  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity for  driving  individual  machines  of  large  factories, 
and  states  that  the  da^  is  not  far  distant  when  electricity  will 
become  a  successful  nval  of  the  old-fashioned  manner  of  dis- 
tributing power  by  shafting,  gearing,  cotton  ropes  and  leather 
belting.  The  great  losses  that  occur  and  are  unavoidably  pres- 
ent in  the  last-named  systems  are  so  important  that  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  serious  interest  to  thcNse  concerned  to  take  note  of 
the  constantly  increasing  application  of  electricity  to  such 
purposes,  the  use  of  which  tends  so  materially  to  diminish 
the  working  expenses. 

n^Having  chosen  the  above  title  for  our  letter,  and  the  subject 
being  one  that  we  have  specially  studied,  we  venture  to  think 
that  a  few  remarks  pointing  out  the  chief  advantages  agidnst 
the  existing  disadvantages  of  the  older  method  will  be  accept- 
able to  many  of  your  numerous  readers. 

*8uch  extremely  satisfactory  results  have  attended  electrical 
driving  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  that  doubtless  many 
changes  to  this  method  of  transmission  of  power  will  soon  tie 
made  in  India. 

^  One  great  inherent  advantage  in  using  electricity  is  that  the 
distributing  agent— viz.,  the  cables— conveys  the  power  prac- 
ticallv  without  loss. and  only  in  strict  proportion  to  the  de- 
mand, while  in  the  case  of  mechanical  transmission  by  diaft- 
ing,  etc.,  the  loss  by  friction  is  considerable,  being  practically 
a  constant  quantity,  whether  full,  partial,  or  light  work  to 
being  done— in  many  cases  amounting  from  20  to  40  per  cent, 
of  the  power  available. 

QjThe  longer  the  distance  of  transmission  and  the  less  the  load, 
the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  loss,  and  in  many  cases  this 
becomes  a  most  important  matter.  Moreover,  there  is  always 
a  considerable  dead  weight  to  be  rotated,  the  total  shafting, 
gearing,  and  pulleys  weighing  in  some  cases  hundreds  of  tons, 
entailing  extra  strength  and  cost  in  structural  arrangements  to 
withstand  the  strain. 

'^|From  the  intermittent  character  of  the  work  carried  out  in 
factories  and  workshops,  it  is  well  known  that  frequently  only 
a  very  small  part  of  the  power  produced  by  the  engine  is  actu- 
allv  converted  into  useful  work  at  the  machines. 
^C^Q  the  present  systems  of  mechanical  driving,  a  single  accident 
to  the  main  driving-belt,  shaft,  or  gears  brings  the  whole  estab- 
lishment to  rest ;  to  obviate  this  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages 
of  electric  transmission.  A  further  obiection  to  the  old  system 
is  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  of  economical  exten- 
sion ;  for  instance,  to  increase  a  600-H.P.  plant  to  one  of,  say, 
700  H.P.  or  800  H.P.  would  need  the  almost  complete  substi- 
tution of  new  and  heavier  shafting,  etc.,  and  great  increase  in 
the  dead  load  on  the  structure  generally,  while  with  an  elec- 
trical installation  little  or  no  radical  alteration  is  required. 

In  the  advocated  new  system  of  driving,  outside  the  engines 
or  prime  movers  (which  are  neglected  as  being  conmion  to 
both  systems),  all  the  shaf tines,  gears,  belts,  bearings,  etc.,  are 
replaced  by  simple  fixed  conauctors  of  very  small  weight  and 
by  separate  motors  to  each  machine  or  tool ;  where,  however, 
the  power  required  does  not  warrant  this,  a  separate  motor  is 
used  to  drive  a  group  of  machines  from  a  short  line  of  light 
shafting. 

T^hese  shafts  or  groups  of  machines  can  be  placed  in  any 
position  found  most  convenient  for  working  regardless  of 
their  neighbor.' 

The  nature  of  electrical  generation  and  dynamo  working  is 
such  that  only  sufficient  amount  of  current  required  to  do  the 
work  in  is  used,  so  its  economv  is  at  once  obvious. 

In  factories,  where  the  machinery  is  working  intermittently 
and  liable  to  great  fluctuation,  the  economy  of  working  Ib  even 
more  marked,  as  the  electric  current  can  be  switched  on  or  off 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  rapidity,  after  which  crossed  belts 
and  fast  and  loose  pulleys  appear  a  heavy  and  clumsy,  not  to 
say  unscientific,  method  of  utilizing  power. 

In  electrical  transmission  80  per  cent,  of  the  power  generated 
by  the  engine  is  usefully  employed  in  the  machines,  and  where 
each  machine  can  have  its  own  motor,  a  unique  and  highly 
economical  method  of  using  power  is  obtained. 

It  is  hardlv  necessary  to  point  out  that  no  hard  or  fast  law 
can  be  laid  aown  ;  each  case  must  be  individually  considered 
and  that  system  adopted  which  gives  the  best  results. 

For  old  and  existing  works  probably  the  cost  of  conversion 
would  seldom  be  warranted,  but  for  new  factories  or  renova- 
tions without  doubt  the  "question  of  driving  should  be  most 
seriously  considered. 

In  these  days  of  fierce  competition  and  when  profits  are  re- 
*duced  to  their  lowest  ebb,  the  careful  study  of  every  possible 


means  of  economical  working  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
manufacturers. 

The  use  of  electricity  for  driving  all  kinds  of  hoisting  ma- 
chinery is  extremely  satisfactory  and  more  economical ;  it  is 
easily  and  instantly  controlled,  and  allows  the  driver  to  con- 
centrate the  whole  of  his  attention  to  the  work  being  handled. 

For  heavy  machinery,  such  as  exists  in  sugar  works,  elec- 
tric driving  would,  without  doubt,  be  very  advantageous  in 
effectins  economy  and  ffive  great  convenience  in  working,  and 
the  faculty  with  which  electric  lighting  could  be  adopted  is 
also  an  incidental  but  important,  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
its  use. 

Lastlv,  this  system  for  motive  power  purposes  lends  itself 
most  aamirably  to  the  subdivision  of  the  motive  power  engines 
and  dynamos  into  several  units,  the  consequence  being  that  by 
this  multiplication  the  chances  of  total  or  even  serious  break- 
down are  rendered  impossible. 

Before  concluding  we  should  mention  that,  where  factories 
and  mills,  etc.,  are  within  a  reasonable  distance — say  10  miles 
of  waterfalls,  reservoirs,  or  mountain  streams,  when  water  can 
be  relied  upon,  the  motive  power  could  be  obtained  from  them 
with  advantage  by  venerating  current  at  the  site  and  distribut- 
ing it  to  the  worlus  oy  the  high-tension  system. 
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OPERATION. 

Haye  ready  the  electrical  arrangements*  described  below,  or 
the  equivalent  of  these.  Pour  the  solution  of  copper  and  lead 
salts  obtained  after  the  tin  has  been  separated,  as  described  in 
the  Method  of  Determining  Tin  in  rhosphor-Brbnze,  into  a 
suitable  beaker  or  electrolvzing  Jar,  and  dilute  with  distilled 
water  to  about  200  c.c.  Attach  the  zinc  pole  of  the  battery, 
or  its  equivalent  if  other  source  of  electricity  is  used,  to  the 
smaller  central  electrode,  which  has  been  prenously  carefully 
cleaned,  dried  and  weighed,  and  the  other  pole  of  the  battery 
or  source  of  electricity  to  the  other  electroae,  which  has  like- 
wise been  carefully  cleaned,  dried  and  weighed.  Allow  a  cur- 
rent of  from  0.05  to  0.10  of  an  ampere  to  pass  from  12  to  24 
hours.  When  it  is  deemed  that  the  current  has  passed  long 
enough,  add  a  little  water  from  the  wash  bottle,  taking  care 
not  to  direct  the  stream  against  the  pole  holding  the  lead, 
until  the  level  of  the  liquid  is  raised  a  fourth  or  half  an 
inch.  Allow  the  current  to  pass  one  or  two^ours  longer,  and 
if  the  bright  stem  of  the  copper  pole  around  which  the  liquid 
has  been  raised  by  the  addition  of  the  water,  does  not  show 
any  deposit  of  copper,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  all  but  a  slight 
trace  of  the  copper  has  been  removed  from  the  solution.  The 
lead  is  much  smaller  in  amount,  and  comes  out  more  readilv, 
snd  is  usually  all  deposited  long  before  the  copper.  If  the 
stem  of  the  copper  pole  shows  copper  when  treated  as  above, 
continue  the  current  some  time  longer,  and  then  repeat  the 
test  until  the  stem  remains  cleai)  after  the  cunent  has  passed 
at  least  an  hour  subsequent  to  the  last  addition  of  water.  The 
copper  being  satisfactorily  deposited,  syphon  off  the  liquid 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  electrodes,  add  distilled  water  and 
svphon  again  until  about  800  cc.  of  water  have  been  passed 
through  the  electrolvzing  Jar  or  beaker.  The  current  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  during  all  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  acid, 
and  the  washing.  The  syphoning  is  perhaps  best  managed  as 
follows  :  Have  a  small  glass  svphon  with  a  couple  of  inches 
of  soft  rubber  tube  attached  to  the  longer  lej;.  Fill  the  syphon 
with  distilled  water,  pinch  the  rubber  tube  shut,  and  insert 
the  shorter  leg  inside  the  copper  electrode  to  very  nearly  the 
bottom  of  the  electrolyzing  jar  or  beaker  and  start  the  svphon. 
When  the  level  of  the  liquid  has  very  nearly  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  the  electrodes,  close  the  rubber  tube  again  by  pinch- 
ing, add  distilled  water  by  pouring  it  inside  the  copper  elec- 
trode until  the  electrolyzing  jar  or  oeaker  is  nearly  full  again, 
then  syphon  off  as  before,  repeating  the  operation  until  the 
requirea  amount  of  wai^  water  has  been  added.    At  the  last 
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draw  Ihe  lii^utd  down  ko  as  lo 
break  the  circuit.  Now  lower 
tUe  elect rolyzinf;  jar  or  beaker, 
remove  the  electrddc  containing 
the  lead  carefully,  dip  it  odg« 
In  a  small  beaker  containing 
enough  distilled  water  to  cover 
Ihe  cylinder,  place  It  vertically 
on  a  clean  watch  ^lass,  Bet  in  a 
warm  place  for  half  an  hour  to 
dry,  and  than  put  in  the  desicca- 
tor :  allow  to  cool  and  weigh. 
Remove  now  the  copper  elec- 
Irode,  dip  once  In  distilled  water 
and  then  Into  a  beaker  conlaininK 
enough  alcohol  to  cover  Ihe  cyb 
Inder.  Burn  off  the  alcohol  re- 
mainlne,  cool  In  the  desiccator 
and  weigh. 

If  It  is  de^red  to  determine  the 
zinc  and  Iron  which  may  bo 
present  in  the  phosphor-bronze, 
they  will  be  found  in  the  elec- 
trofvzinK  jar  or  beaker  and  in 
the  llqula  syphoned  o&  from  this. 

APPAOATUS  Ajn>  RE&OBKTB. 

A  small  beaker  about  2^  in.  In 
diameter  at  the  bottom  and  8i 
in.  high  can  bo  used  for  the  olec- 
trolysiB  ;  but  a  Jar  made  (or  the 
purpose,  shown  In  the  cut  flg.  1, 
of  uie  dimensions  given  above, 
and  about  21  In.  In  diameter  at 
the  top,  avoids  the  flange  and 
lip  of  the  beaker,  which  are  apt 
to  be  in  the  way. 

The  lead  electrode  shown  in 
fle.  2  is  a  cylinder  of  platlnnm 
fdl  open  at  both  ends,  li  in. 
high  and  2  In.  in  diameter.  The 
Wire  support  Is  A  in.  in  diam- 
eter, ana  is  riveted  to  the  cylin- 
der. It  has  an  oSset  to  adapt 
it  to  the  binding  posts  of  the 
,  electrical  arrange  mont.  The 
wire  projects  about  8  in.  above 
the  cylinder.  This  electrode 
weighs  16  to  18  grams. 

The  copper electrodeshown  In 
fig.  8  is  lilcewise  a  cylinder  of 
platinum  foil  open  at  both  ends, 
li*.  in.  In  diameter,  and  same 
height  as  the  lead  electrode.  The 
wire  support  is  same  size  wire, 
projects  same  distance  above  the 
cylinder,  and  Is  likewise  riveted 
to  it.  The  copper  electrode 
weighs  about  13  grams. 

The  supports  for  holding  the 
electrolyztng  jars  during  elec- 
trolysis ore  shown  in  Hg.  i.  The 
material,  except  the  set  screws 
andbindlngpoets,  is  wood.  Ttie 
length  of  the  base  Is  2  ft.  and  the 
width  S  in.  That  part  of  the 
support  for  the  electrolysing  jar 
which  has  the  set  screw  Is  2  in. 
in  diameter  and  31  in.  high.  The 
movable  part  of  tho  support  for 
the  eiectrolyzlng  jar  is  Sin.  in 
diameter  at  the  top,  and  the  stem 
is  5i  In.  long.  The  distance  from 
the  top  of  the  base  to  the  bottom 
of  the  support  for  binding  posts 
is  11  in.  The  support  for  the 
binding  posts  Is  1  in.  thick  and  3 
in.  wide,  and  the  binding  posts 
are  so  arranged  as  to  support  the 
electrodes  aymmetrically  in  the 
eleotrolvzing  jar.  The  loose 
ends  of  the  wires  in  fig.  4  con- 
nect with  the  loose  ends  of  the 
wires  in  fig.  6. 

The  difference  of  potential- 
between   the   binding  poets  to 
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which  the  two  electrodes  are  attached,  some  two  or  three 
volts,  ^is  such  that  with  the  size  of  electrodes  and  volume 
of  solution  given  above,  a  current  of  from  five  to  eight  or 
ten  hundredths  of  an  ampere  results.  This  difference  of  po- 
lential  may  be  obtained  from  a  battery  of  two  or  three  gravity 
cells  ;  but  since  batteries  are  so  difficult  to  keep  in  good  order, 
especially  if  they  are  not  in  constant  use,  and  dnce  the  Edison 
current  is  so  common,  it  is  much  more  convenient  to  usa  this 
current  But  the  lighting  system  has  a  difference  of  potential 
of  110  volts  between  the  two  wires,  and  consequently  some 
devices  are  necessarv  to  bring  down  the  voltage.  The  arrange- 
ment illustrated  in  fig.  6  has  been  worked  out  from  Uie  sugges- 
tion given  in  Dr.  £.  F.  Smith's  manual  of  *'  Electro- Chemical 
Analysis. "  It  is  perhaps  more  elaborate  than  is  necessary,  but 
where  a  good  deal  of  work  must  be  done  it  has  been  found  to 
be  very  serviceable.  It  is  fitted  up,  as  will  be  observed,  to 
carry  on  five  determinations  at  once.  The  base  of  the  arrange- 
ment is  of  slate,  4  in.  wide,  1  in.  thick,  and  of  sufficient  length 
to  carry  five  16-candle-power  110-volt  incandescent  lamps  and 
fifteen  12-candle'power  110-volt  lamps.  It  is  not  essentiid  to 
have  the  slate  base  all  in  one  piece.  It  will  be  observed  that 
all  the  lamps  are  connected  in  series,  the  right-hand  end  hav- 
ing the  positive  wire  of  the  Edison  circuit  attacJied  to  it,  and 
the  left-hand  end  the  negative.  The  five  lamps  grouped  at  the 
right  of  the  cut  are  16  ciindle  power,  and  so  connected,  as  is 
rc»ftdily  seen,  with  the  plugging  strips  on  the  edge  of  the  slate 
that  anv  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  all  of  them.^can  be  cut  out 
by  simply  inserting  plugs  in  the  holes  made  for  them.  The 
other  16  lamps  are  grouped  in  sets  of  three  each,  and  are  so 
arranged  with  plugging  strips  under  each  group,  as  is  readily 
se^n,  that,  when  the  two  free  wires  are  connected  through  the 
electrolyzing  solution  and  a  plug  is  In  one  of  the  three  holes  of 
the  group,  a  shunt  circuit  is  formed.  If  the  plug  is  in  the 
right-hand  hole,  the  shunt  circuit  takes  in  three  lamps  ;  if  it  is 
changed  into  the  next  hole  the  shunt  circuit  takes  in  two 
lamps,  and  if  to  the  next  hole  one  lamp.  This  arrangement 
makes  it  possible  to  secure  a  very  wide  range  of  difference  of 
potential  at  the  binding  posts  above  the  electrolvzing  Jar.  For 
example,  if  there  is  a  plug  in  each  of  the  five  holes  below  the 
16-candle-power  lamps,  and  also  one  in  the  right-hand  hole  in 
the  first  group  of  13-candle-power  lamps,  the  differences  of 
potential  at  the  binding  posts  connected  with  this  group  will 
be  about  28i  volts.  Again,  if  all  the  plugs  under  the  lo-can- 
dle-power  lamps  are  taken  out,  and  the  plug  under  the  first 
group  of  12-candle-power  lamps  is  transferred  to  the  left-hand 
bole,  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  binding  poets  will 
be  about  one  volt.  By  varying  the  plugging,  almost  any  de- 
sired voltage  between  these  two  extremes  can  be  obtained.  It 
is  evident  that  by  using  lamps  of  different  capacitv,  or  by 
using  more  or  less  of  them,  still  wider  variations  of  voltage 
may  be  obtained.  A  switch,  not  shown  in  the  cut,  makes  it 
possible  to  shut  off  the  current  when  the  apparatus  is  not  in 
use.  It  is  difficult  to  give  positive  directions  about  the  plug- 
ging necessary  in  using  the  apparatus  described  above,  since 
the  voltage  in  the  makis  is  apt  to  vary  a  little  with  the  distance 
of  the  apparatus  from  the  central  station  ;  also  the  switch,  the 
wires  ana  the  plugging  devices  used  vary  with  the  different 
constructions,  with  corresponding  effect  on  the  voltages  in  the 
shunt  circuits.  Still  more  important  also  is  the  variable  intro- 
duced when  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  determinations  are 
being  made  at  once.  Each  new  determination  introduced 
changes  the  voltage  at  the  binding  poets  of  all  the  others  which 
are  in  circuity  witk  a  consequent  change  in  the  current  pass- 
ing, and  hence  a  change  in  tne  plugging  becomes  necessary  to 
counteract  this.  The  best  course  to  pursue,  if  an  arrangement 
as  above  described  is  made  use  of,  is  to  connect  a  delicate  am- 
meter in  circuit  with  the  determination  and  make  a  schedule 
of  the  plugging  required  when  one,  two,  three,  or  more  deter- 
minations are  being  made  at  once.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  if  the  apparatus  is  apprq^mately  as  described  above,  and 
one  or  even  two  determinations  are  being  made  at  once,  suc- 
cessful results  will  be  obtained  if  there  are  three  plugs  in  the 
group  of  Ificandle-power  lamps  and  the  right-hand  hole  of 
each  group  of  12-candle-power  lamps  has  a  plug  in  it.  The 
lamp  arrangement  is  supported  on  a  wooden  frame  not  shown, 
with  the  support  for  holaing  the  electrolyzing  jars  underneath 
it.  It  is  desirable  to  use  porcelain  sockets  for  the  lamps,  as 
they  are  not  corroded  by  the  fumes  In  the  laboratory,  and  of 
course  insulated  wire  should  be  used  throughout  for  the  con- 
nections. The  plugging  arrangements  are  made  of  brass,  and 
should  be  kept  weU  lacquered.  Turning  the  plugs  in  the 
holes  occasionally  keeps  the  contacts  good. 

CALCULATIONS. 

Atomic  weights  used  :  Copper,  68.4  ;  lead,  207  ;  oxygen,  16  ; 
molecular  formula  for  lead  oxide,  PbOi.    The  copper  being 


weighed  in  the  metallic  state,  no  reduction  is  required,  conse- 
quently the  per  cent,  or  amount  in  100  parts  will  be  found  by 
multiplying  the  weight  found,  expressed  in  grams,  bv  100. 
This  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  :  Move  the  decimal  point 
of  the  weight  of  copper  found,  expressed  in  grams,  two  places 
to  the  right.  This  result  will  be  the  percentage  of  copper  in 
the  bronze.  Thus,  if  the  weight  of  copper  found  is  0.7964 
gram,  the  per  cent,  of  copper  m  the  bronze  is  79.64  per  cent. 
The  lead  is  weighed  as  binoxide  ;  and  since  86.61  per  cent,  of 
the  binoxide  is  metallic  lead,  the  weight  found  expressed  in 
grams,  multiplied  by  these  figures,  gives  the  amount  of  metal- 
lic lead  in  one  gram  of  the  bronze.  Then  the  amount  in  100 
grams,  or  the  per  cent.,  will  be  found  by  multiplying  this  fig- 
ure by  100.  This  may  be  briefly  stated  by  the  rule  :  Express 
the  weight  of  binoxide  of  lead  found  in  grams,  move  the  deci- 
mal point  two  places  to  the  right,  and  multiply  by  the  deci- 
mal 0.8661.  The  product  will  be  the  per  cent,  of  lead  in  the 
bronze.  Thus,  if  the  weight  found  is  0. 1462  gram,  the  percent- 
age will  be  [14.62  X  0.8661]  12.66  per  cent. 

NOTES  AND  PBBCAUTIONS. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  method  separates  the  copper 
and  lead  from  nitric  acid  solution  by  means  of  electricity,  the 
copper  being  thrown  down  on  one  pole  in  the  metallic  state, 
and  the  lead  as  binoxide  on  the  other  pole. 

In  order  to  get  a  proper  separation  of  lead  and  copper  by 
means  of  the  cunent  in  nitric  acid  solution  a  certain  amount 
of  free  add  Is  necessarv.  Dr.  Edgar  F.  Smith's  manual  of 
"  Electro-Chemical  Anaivsis*'  states  that  not  less  than  5  per 
cent,  is  requisite.  It  will  be  remembered  that  16  c.c.  of  con- 
centrated 0.  P.  acid  are  added  on  separating  the  tin,  a  little  of 
which  is  probably  evaporated,  so  that  if  the  bulk  of  the  solu- 
tion is  made  200  c.c.  as  directed,  the  amount  of  free  acid  is 
from  7  to  8  per  cent. 

Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  copper  to  be  precipitated  is 
quite  considerable,  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  it  comes  out 
with  the  appliances  as  described  in  about  12  to  15  hours,  so  :• 
that  if  a  rapid  result  is  desired  it  is  safe  to  begin  testing  at  the 
end  of  that  time.  When  a  complete  analysis  of  a  bronze  is 
being  made,  the  other  constituents  aie  usuallv  not  obtained 
sooner  than  24  hours  after  starting,  so  that  no  loss  of  time  re- 
sults if  the  current  is  allowed  to  act  for  that  time,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  getting  the  copper  is  somewhat  greater  with  the 
longer  time. 

In  burning  off  the  alcohol  from  the  copper  electrode,  no  addi- 
tional heat  beyond  that  furnished  by  the  alcohol  should  bo 
used  or  there  will  be  danger  of  oxidizing  some  of  the  copper.^ 

The  separation  of  the  copper  from  the  solution  by  the  cur- 
rent is  perhaps  never  absolutely  complete.  However  long  the 
current  may  be  passed,  it  is  rare  that  some  slight  reaction  is 
not  given  when  the  acid  solution  is  tested  with  nydrogen  sul- 
phide. The  amount  left  in  solution' can,  however,  usually  be 
Ignored  if  the  current  has  been  passed  24  hours. 

The  binoxide  of  lead  adheres  to  its  electrode  sufficiently 
well,  so  that  with  careful  manipulation  there  is  no  danger  of 
loss,  but  a  'direct  stream  of  water  against  this  electrode  when 
the  oxide  is  on  it  will  detach  some.  A  severe  jar  will  do  the 
same*  The  copper  adheres  well  if  too  strong  a  current  has  not 
been  used,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  loss  with  any  reason- 
able manipulation. 

The  current  recommended  and  that  given  by  the  apparatus 
as  arranged  is  'somewhat  greater  than  that  stated  bv  the  au- 
thorities as  proper  for  the  precipitation  of  copper  and  lead,  but 
no  difficulties  have  been  experienced  when  working  with  a 
current  of  0.10  of  an  ampere.  Indeed,  at  the  last  a  stiU 
stronger  current  may  be  safely  used.  It  is  advisable  at  the 
start  to  use  not  over  0.05  of  an  ampere,  and  continue  this  cur- 
rent until  the  electrodes  are  fairly  well  covered.  The^lug- 
ging  arrangement  enables  this  to  be  readily  done. 

WiUi  a  little  experience  the  removal  of  the  acid  solution  and 
the  washing  of  tne  electrodes  by  syphoning  as  described  is 
very  satisfactory. 

Is,  is  ob^ous,  since  nitric  acid  is  present,  in  which  copper  is 
readily  soluble,  if  the  current  is  shut  off  before  the  acid  is  re- 
moved and  the  washing  finished,  there  will  be  danger.of  loss 
of  copper. 

If  there  is  any  silver  present  in  the  bronze,  which  is  often 
the  case,  this  is  thrown  down  with  the  copper  and  weighed  as 
such.  This  error  is  usually  ignored,  the  amount  of  silver 
being  generally  not  more  than  six  or  eight  hundredths  of  a 
per  cent.  If  there  is  any  bismuth  present  in  the  bronze,  the 
largest  part  of  it  goes  to  the  lead  pole,  causing  in  some  bronzes 
quite  a  serious  error.  Consequently,  If  the  lead  found  by  the 
above-described  method  exceeds  the  limits  of  the  specifications 
on  which  the  metal  was  .bought,  a  supplementary  determina- 
tion of  the  lead  is  always  made,  the  lead  being  determined  as 
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sulphate  before  final  action  is  taken  in  regard  to  the  ship- 
ment. 

The  electrodes  are  readily  cleaned  after  a  determination  is 
finished  by  immersinff  the  cylinders  in  a  beaker  of  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  allowing  the  two  wires  to  touch  above  the  beaker. 
A  little  battery  cell  is  thus  formed  which  soon  dissolves  the 
lead  oxide  and  copper. 

II  In  case  a  little  of  the  lead  oxide  becomes  detached  from  the 
electrode  and  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  electrolyzing  Jar,  it 
may  usually  be  recovered  by  adding  alcohol  after  the  syphon- 
ing is  finished,  and  washing  by  decantation  several  times,  and 
finally  transferriog  by  means  of  an  alcohol  wash  bottle  to  a 
weighed  watch  fflass,  sucking  off  most  of  the  excess  of  alcohol 
with  a  pipette,  drying  and  weighing.  The  lead  oxide  is  quite 
bulky,  and  it  requires  considerable  of  it  to  weigh  a  miUieram. 
Of  course,  if  any  serious  amount  of  it  becomes  detached,  the 
determination  should  be  repeated,  using  less  current, 
i  A  small  watch  glass  cut  into  two  equal  parts^  and  each  one 
of  the  halves  put  on  opposite  sides  of  the  wires  of  the  elec- 
trodes, makes  a  convenient  cover  to  keep  out  dust  during  the 
electrolysis. 


A  40-TON  DOCK  CRANE. 


Thb  Navy  Department  have  now  in  use  at  the  Brooklyn  and 
Norfolk  Navy  Yards  a  40-ton  dock  crane,  built  bv  William 
Sellers  &  Co.,  Incorporated,  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  specially 
intended  for  placing  armor  plates  on  the  vessels  built  at  these 
yiuxls.  The  cranes  are  located  on  a  track  running  around  three 
sides  of  the  dry  dock,  the  jib  of  one  of  them  being  seen  over 
the  stem  of  the  United  States  battle-ship  Texcu,  shown  in  our 
engravinff  on  page  149  of  the  issue  for  April  of  Uiis  year.  The 
fourth  side  of  the  dry  dock  is  left  clear  tor  the  entrance  of  the 
vessel.  It  was  an  essential  reauirement  of  these  cranes  that 
they  should  go  around  curves  of  84  ft.  radius,  measured  to  Uie 
center  of  the  outside  raQ.  This  necessitated  an  arrangement  of 
trucks  which  would  compensate  for  this  short  curvature.  It  is 
very  evident,  also,  that  Uie  crane  should  bo  capable  of  being 
moved  about  as  the  work  demands,  and  that  it  should  be  prefer- 
ably self-propelling  in  order  that  it  may  be  perfectly  indepen- 
dent and  moved  through  longer  or  shorter  distances  as  the 
proper  adjustments  of  the  plates  may  demand. 

The  tracks  upon  which  the  cranes  run  have  a  gauge  of  18 
ft.  Our  two  Illustrations  give  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  gen- 
eral appearance  and  construction  ;  the  line  engraving  having 
been  supplied  us  by  the  Iron  A^fe,  while  the  half-tone  engrav- 
ing is  a  oirect  reproduction  of  a  photograph  supplied  by  the 
makers.  The  working  capacity  of  the  crane  is  40  gross  tons, 
at  a  radius  of  50  ft.  measured  on  the  center  line  of  the  bearing 
pins  of  the  jib,  and  the  machinery  is  so  arranged  that  it  b 
capable  of  hoisting  or  lowering,  turning  or  traveling,  simul- 
taneously or  independently  as  the  work  may  require  ;  the  ma- 
chinery is  also  so  geared  that  all  of  the  motions  can  be  readily 
reversed  without  reversing  the  engine.  In  addition  to  its  load 
of  40  tons  the  jib  Is  arranged  to  a  pivot  on  the  upper  platform 
of  the  car,  and  is  held  in  place  by  two  large  screws,  which  two 
can  be  moved  so  as  to  increase  the  radius  of  the  hook  14  ft., 
makin&[  it  64  ft.  from  the  fulcrum  pins  of  the  lib  instead  of  50 
ft.,  an^  making  the  maximum  radius  from  the  center  of  the 
rotating  platform  70  ft.  instead  of  56  ft.  The  maximum  load 
at  this  nidius  is  80  gross  tons. 

The  rotating  platform  which  carries  the  machinery,  adjust- 
able jib  and  boiler,  is  counterbalanced  at  its  outer  end  by  a  box 
containing  slabs  of  cast  iron,  of  a  total  weight  of  about  60  tons. 
This  counterweight  is  so  proportioned  as  to  balance  the  loaded 
and  empty  crane,  keeping  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  mass 
within  the  circle  of  rollers  on  the  crane  car. 

The  crane  is  driven  by  a  pair  of  10  in.  X  12  in.  engines,  and 
the  various  changes  and  motions  of  hoisting  and  lowering, 
turning  and  traversing,  is  accomplished  by  means  of  fdction 
clutches.  The  load  is  also  automatically  sustained  at  aU  points 
by  a  patent  retaining  device,  without  attention  of  the  operator, 
it  being  necessary  to  lower  by  power.  The  load  is  carried 
upon  three  parts  of  chain,  the  free  end  being  wound  upon  the 
drum  with  a  sinarle  coil  without  overlapping.  This  chain  is 
made  of  tested  nnks  of  If-in.  round  iron.  The  drum  upon 
which  it  is  wound  is  of  wrought  iron  ;  the  bearing  ring  for  the 
rollers,  which  required  a  haraer  material,  has  been  nuide  of 
steel  castings.  The  circular  web  is  of  two  plates,  and  all 
angles  are  in  one  length,  the  ends  of  no  two  of  them  meeting 
in  the  same  vertical  plane. 

The  maximum  speed  of  the  crane  is  50  ft.  per  minute. 
There  are  two  hoists,  one  being  a  slow  speed  of  from  5  ft.  to  7 
ft.  per  minute,  while  the  other  is  a  rapid  noist,  for  weights  run- 
ning up  to  about  15  tons,  and  has  a  speed  three  times  that  of 


the  first.  The  operating  clutches  are  arranged  in  pairs  upon 
the  horizontal  shafts,  each  pair  being  controlled  by  a  single 
lever,  so  that  in  a  central  position  no  motion  will  result.  The 
forward  movement  of  the  lever  will  produce  a  corresponding 
motion  of  the  crane  in  one  direction,  while  the  backwara  move- 
ment of  the  lever  produces  motion  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  work  is  thus  perfectly  under  the  control  of  the  operator  at 
all  times  and  by  very  simple  means. 

Such  a  crane  as  this  is  not  only  an  advantage,  but  absolutely 
necessary  to  an  economical  performance  of  such  work  as  the 
location  of  armor  plates  and  heavy  work  of  a  similar  character 
about  our  battle-dilps  and  cruisers,  and  this  one  has  been  so 
designed  that  its  working  has  given  the  utmost  satisfaction. 


RECENT  EXPERIENCES  WITH  CYLINDRICAL 
BOILERS  AND  THE  *«  ELLIS  AND  EAVES"  SUC- 
TION DRAFT.* 


Bt  F.  Gross. 


At  the  last  summer  meeting  Mr.  Ellis  read  a  paper  on 
"Some  Experiments  on  the  Combination  of  Induced  Draft 
and  Hot  Air  Applied  to  Marine  Boilers  Fitted  with  Serv^  Tubes 
and  Betarders.''  Bo  much  special  attention  is  being  given  to 
boilers  for  ships  at  the  present  time,  that  it  will  perhaps  inter- 
est tiie  members  to  be  informed  of  the  experience  wnich  has 
been  gained  to  date  with  this  svstem  applied  to  marine  boilers 
on  land,  and  at  sea.  The  boilers  which  have  been  working 
lonffest  with  this  combination  are  at  the  Atlas  Works,  Shef- 
field. Nos.  1  and  8  are  now  three  years  old  :  Noe.  9  and  10 
are  two  years  old :  Nos.  11  to  16  have  since  been  gradually 
added.  These  10  single-ended  marine  boilers,  placed  together 
in  one  shop>  furnish  part  of  the  steam  required  by  the  works, 
and  are  at  work  day  and  night.  Their  ordinary  work  is  to 
maintain  a  regular  combustion  due  to  8  in.  vacuum  at  the  fan 
inlets,  corresponding  to  a  combustion  of  85  lbs.  to  87  lbs.  per 
square  foot  of  grate,  which  is  uniformlv  5  ft.  8  in.  long  in  all 
the  boilers.  For  short  periods,  at  certain  intervals  durmg  the 
day,  tiie  quantity  of  steam  required  is  appreciably  greater 
than  the  regular  quantity,  when,  by  increasing  the  number  of 
revolutions,  the  rate  of  combustion  is  immeoiately  raised  to 
40  lbs.,  45  lbs. ,  50  lbs.,  or  even  60  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  grate, 
and  as  promptly  reduced  when  the  demand  for  the  extra 
steam  has  passed  away.  It  will  be  evident  that,  unlike  boiler 
with  natural  draft,  the  boiler  is  the  constant  quantity,  while 
the  draft  is  varied  largely  according  to  the  requirements  for 
the  time  being. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  data  on  suction-draft  fans,  dif- 
ferent diameters  and  widths  are  used.  Moreover,  some  fans 
work  one  boiler  only,  and  are  placed  above  the  boilers  :  others 
work  two  boilers,  and  are  placed  on  the  ground  floor,  sucking 
the  gases  downward,  and  alscharging  them  into  short  funnels, 
which  lust  clear  the  roof  of  the  building.  The  success  of 
boilers  r7oe.  7  and  8  led  to  the  construction  of  Nos.  9  and  10, 
and  the  satisfactory  experience  with  the  four,  to  the  subse- 
quent further  six,  partly  for  the  sake  of  space,  partiy  for  econ- 
omv  and  absence  of  smoke.  The  10  boilers,  10  ft.  6  in.  by 
10  It.  6  in.,  displace  three  to  four  times  as  many  Lancashire 
boilers  of  about  28  ft.  by  6  ft.  6  in.,  while  the  evaporation  per 
pound  of  South  Yorkshire  coal  Is  9  lbs.  actual  from  cold  feed 
—or  lOi  lbs.  from  and  at  213**— when  burning  at  80  lbs.  per 
square  foot  of  grate,  or  8i  lbs.  actual  feed— or  10  lbs.  from 
and  at  212'*— when  burning  at  45  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  grate, 
as  against  6^  lbs.  actual  from  cold  feed  in  the  Lancashire 
boiler  burning  at  19  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  grate  with  a  chim- 
ney 180  ft.  high.  Very  recent  careful  examination  of  the 
boilers  shows  that  the  Furves  flues,  tube  plates,  and  Serv6 
tube  ends  in  the  oldest  are  as  good  as  new  :  and  it  is  worthy 
of  special  note  that  tiie  feed-water  comes  cold  from  the  ri^er, 
unfiitered,  and  that  the  draft  is  not  shut  off  when  the  doors 
are  opened  for  firing,  slicing,  or  raking.  The  dampers  are 
used  only  when  the  fires  are  being  cleaned— every  six  hours. 
The  fans  likewise  continue  to  work  satisfactorily,  as  antici- 
pated, because  the  gases  when  entering  the  fans  do  not  exceed 
450**  at  the  highest  rate  of  combustion,  the  air  heated  by  the 
waste  gases  then  entering  the  furnaces  at  820**.  For  these 
boilers,  owing  to  the  steam  pressure  being  as  yet  unavoidably 
only  50  lbs.  per  square  Inch,  the  fan  engines  are  simple  en- 
gines. 

The  International  Company's  steamship  JBsr^m  —  better 
known  under  the  old  name  of  the  Inman  Company's  (Hty  of 
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Berlin — was  the  first  steamer  fitted  with  the  draft,  as  conven- 
lently  as  the  position  of  the  eight  single-ended  boilers  facing 
the  center  longitudinal  line  of  the  ship  permitted.  The  aii- 
heating  tubes  had  in  this  case  to  be  placed  across  the  front 
instead  of  lengthwise  of  the  boilers,  offering  consequently 
more  obstruction,  with  less  effective  heating  surface,  than 
when  placed  in  the  usual  way.  She  has  been  working  hurd 
since  March  1,  1893,  with  satisfactory  results,  and  has  burnt 
at  an  average  rate  of  2Q  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  grate,  6  ft. 
3  in.  long. 

The  same  owners  adopted  this  draft  for  the  two  new  steamers 
built  in  this  country  and  recently  completed — viz.,  the  steam- 
ship SouthtDork,  by  Messrs.  Denny,  and  the  steamship  Ken- 
gington,  by  Messrs.  J.  &  G.  Thomson,  Clydebank.  They  are 
twin-screw  sister  ships,  480  ft;  long  by  57  ft.  wide  by  40  ft. 
deep.  The  main  engines  are  quadruple-expansion,  and  in- 
tended to  develop  7,000  I.H.P.  in  each  ship  at  trial  trip.  The 
SouthtMvrh  has  two  double-ended  main  boilers,  16  ft.  9Ain. 
mean  diameter  by  21  ft.  8f  in.  long,  and  one  single  ended, 
15  ft.  9 A  in.  mean  diameter  by  11  ft.  1  in.  long.  Each  of  the 
five  boner  ends  has  four  Purves  furnaces  8  ft.  4  in.  inside 
diameter,  grate  bars  5  ft  9  in.  long.  Total  grate  surface,  888 
sq.  ft.     Total  heat-distributing  surface  inside  the  boilers. 


each  ship,  127  sq.  ft.  Heat-distributing  surface  within  the 
boilers,  4,770  sq.  ft.  in  eadi  ship.  Working  pressure,  160  lbs. 
The  fans  and  triple-expansion  fan  engines  are  of  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Allen  &  Oo.'s  make.  Each  ship  has  completed  one 
round  voyage  to  Australia  and  back.  On  the  outward  voy- 
ages, with  an  average  indicated  H.P.  of  main  engines  of  2,450 
to  2,500,  the  coal  consumption  averages  about  26  lbs.  per 
square  foot  of  grate.  On  the  home  voyage,  requiring  consid- 
erable extra  steam  for  the  large  refrigerating  machinery,  the 
Perthshire  averaged  a  combustion  of  81i  lbs.  over  nine  con- 
secuUve  days,  and  the  Buteshire  27^  lbs.  {Mr  square  foot  of 

Srate  over  56  consecutive  days.  The  coal  consumption  of 
fewcastle  small  coal  on  the  outward  voyages  averages  1.845 
lbs.  per  indicated  H.P.  of  main  engines.  This  includes  the 
power  required  by  the  fan  engines.  With  South  Wales  coal 
the  consumption  of  main  engines  will,  therefore,  be  under 
1.8  lbs.  per  indicated  H.P.,  after  finding  the  power  for  the 
faojeugines.  Although  the  boilers  of  the  Psrihshire  had  been 
continually  under  steam  for  75  days,  being  worked  for  59  days 
at  this,  for  Australian  voyages,  unprecdented  rate  of  com- 
bustion, the  furnaces,  tube  plates,  tube  ends,  and  the  fans 
were  found  in  good  order  on  arrival  in  London.  These  owners 
are  fitting  the  draft  arrangement  to  a  third  sister  ship,  the 


PARTICULARS  OP  SHIPS  AT  WORK  WITH  THE  *' ELLIS  &  EAVES'*  COMBINATION  DRAUGHT. 


Length  of  ship 

Width   '*    "    

Depth   "    "    

Diflplacemeat  at  trial  trip— tons. 

N  amber  of  boiltrs 


Size 


•1 


(« 


Namber  of  famaces 

Inaide  diameter  of  furnaces 

Length  of  grate 

Total  heat  dlstribatiDg  rarface  in  boilers, 

reckoning  outside  surface  of  tubes 

Total  grate  surface 

Working  pressure 

Number  of  fans    

Size        "    " 

Mean  speed  developed  at  trial  trip— knots 

Average  revolutions  of  fan  engines 

'Number  of  voyages  

Average  I.  ^.  P.  of  voyages 

coal  consumption  per  I.  H.P 


It 


Temperature  of  air  before  entering 

naces 

Temperature  of  gases  at  fan  inlet.  . 

Vacuum  at  fan  inlet  ..  

'"       over  fires 


fur- 


S.S.  Berlin. 


\ 


488  ft.  6  in. 
44  **   0  *• 
86  *•   9  " 

8  single-ended. 


18  ft.  %^  hi.  mean 
diam.  x  11  ft  4^ 
hi. 

94 

8  fU  2  in. 
5  "   8  " 

14,616  sq.  ft. 

896      '* 

160  lbs. 

4 

7  ft.  6  in.  diam. 


860 

17 

5,566 


a60» 
441» 

8  5  in. 

1.1  " 


S.S.  Southwark. 


t 


I 


480  ft. 
67  " 
40" 
18,800 
8  double*ended  and 
1  single-ended.   . 
16  ft.  9f^  in.  mean 
dhim.  X  81  ft.  8^ 
hi. 
15  ft  9A  in.  mean 
diam.   X  11  It  1 
in. 
SO  Purves. 
8  ft.  4  in. 
6  "  9  *• 

13,886  sq.  ft. 
888      *' 
SOOlbs. 
6 
7  ft.  6  in.  diam. 
16.8 
317 
4 
4,446 


871* 
893* 
8.9  In. 
.8  *» 


S.S.  Kensington. 


4« 


480  ft 
57 
40 

18,400 
8  double-ended  and 
1  single-ended. 

15  ft  9  in.  mean 
dhtm.  X  81  ft.  7 
in. 

16  ft  9  in.  mean 
diam.  X  11  ft  6 
in. 

SO  Purves. 
8  ft  4  in. 
6  "   9  " 

11,678  sq.  ft. 

888      ** 

800  Ihs. 

6 

7  ft  6  in.  diam. 

15.8 


■ 


S.S.  Perthshire. 


485  ft 
54  " 
88" 
7,600 

8  single-ended. 


15  ft  6  in.  mean  diam. 
XlSft. 


6  Purves. 
8  ft  9  in. 
5  **   9 


t( 


ft 


(» 


4,770  sq 
187 
160  lbs. 

8 
8  ft.  diam. 
11.75 
880 
1 
8,450  outwards. 
184  lbs.  Newcastle 
Sm. 

2ao« 

810« 

1.76  in. 

.2    " 


S.S.  Buteshire. 


485  ft. 
64  " 
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8  single-ended. 


16  ft  6  In.  mean  diam. 
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6  Purves. 
8ft  9  in. 
5  "  9  " 

4,770  sq  ft 
187     " 
160  lbs. 
S 

8  ft.  diam. 


12^285  sq.  ft.  Working  pressure,  200  lbs.  Each  boiler  end 
has  one  exhausting  fan  7  ft.  6  in.  diameter,  and  separate  self- 
acting  engine  by  Messrs.  Sturtevant,  of  Boston,  United  States, 
these  engines  being  used  freely  in  the  International  Company's 
steamers.  The  Serve  tubes  in  the  boilers  are  Si  in.  outside 
diameter.  AX  the  trial  trip  with  a  displacement  of  12,300  tons, 
she  easily  developed  the  expected  power,  and  gave  the  mean 
speed  of  16.3  knots.  On  her  station  she  has  been  running  four 
round  voyages,  Liverpool  to  Philadelphia,  almost  entirely 
with  the  two  double-ended  boilers  onlv  at  work,  with  an  aver- 
age combustion  of  27^  lbs. ,  which  will  gradually  be  increased. 
In  the  Kensington  the  boilers  are  slightly  longer,  the  double- 
ended  21  ft.  7  in.  and  the  single-ended  11  ft.  6  in.  The  total 
heat  distributing  surface  inside  the  boilers  is  slightly  less — 
viz.,  11,672  sq.  it.  The  number  and  size  of  Purves  furnaces, 
the  length  of  grate  bars,  and  diameter  of  Servl  tubes  are  the 
same  as  in  the  Southwark,  At  the  trial  trip,  with  a  displace- 
ment of  12,400  tons,  she  gave  a  mean  speed  of  15.8  knots. 
She  has  run  one  voyage  West  so  far. 

While  the  foregoing  steamers  are  giving  experience  for  the 
Atlantic  service,  two  other  large  steamers  are  doing  the  same 
for  the  long  voyages  to  and  from  Australia.  Messrs.  Turn- 
bull.  Martin  &  Co.,  London,  in  the  Australian  dead  meat 
trade,  have  this  combination  draft  in  their  new  sister  ships, 
Perthshire  and  Buteshire,  built  by  Messrs.  Hawthorne,  Leslie  & 
Co.,  Newcastle.  These  ships  are  435  ft  long  over  all,  54  ft. 
wide,  and  32  ft.  deep.  Displacement  when  fully  loaded, 
12,000  tons.  For  the  power  of  3.000  I.H.P.  in  each  ship  there 
are  two  single  ended  boilers,  15  ft.  6  in.  diameter  bv  12  ft. 
long,  each  with  three  Purves  furnaces,  3  ft  9  in.  inside  diam- 
eter, and  grate  bars  5  ft.  9  in.  long.    Total  grate  surface  in 


steamship  Banffshire,  now  building  by  Messrs.  Hawthorne, 
Leslie  &  Co. 

'Briefly  summarized,  the  experience  to  date  may  be  consid- 
ered to  have  established  a  rate  of  combustion  on  a  grate  5  ft. 
9  in.  long  of  30  lbs.  to  60  lbs.  in  marhie  boilers  on  land,  and 
of  26  lbs.  to  81i  lbs.  at  sea  in  the  Atlantic  and  Australian  ser- 
vices, without  trouble  to  furnaces,  tube  plates,  tube  ends,  fans 
and  fan  engines,  accompanied  by  an  appreciable  economy 
compared  with  the  boilers  of  the  same  size  with  plain  tub^ 
working  with  natural  draft  at  half  the  rate  of  combustion. 
The  main  factor  in  the  economy  is,  of  course,  the  Serve  tube 
in  combination  with  the  retarder,  because  the  Serv6  tube  has 
on  an  average  at  least  75  per  cent,  more  heat  "  absorbing" 
surface  Uian  the  same  diameter  of  plain  tube.  The  result  is 
that  at  the  highest  rates  of  combustion,  and  with  3^  in.  diam- 
eter tubes— permitting  natural  draft  to  be  readily  used— the 
gases,  when  they  reach  the  smoke  box,  do  not  exceed  700"". 
The  heat-absorbing  surface  of  the  air-heating  tubes  completes 
the  economy,  the  gases  reaching  the  fans  cooled  down  to  300"* 
to  400%  having  heated  the  air  to  from  200*"  to  300%  according 
to  the  rate  of  combustion  and  amount  of  absorbing  surface. 
Against  close  stokehold  forced  draft,  burning  at  the  same  rate 
of  combustion  with  plain  tubes,  the  weight  of  the  boilers  with 
this  system  will  be  greater,  but  there  is  a  considerable  net 
saving  in  weight  for  other  than  short  cross  Channel  voyages 
through  the  economy  in  fuel,  which  is  naturally  greatest 
against  closed  stokehold  cold-air  draft.  At  a  combustion  of 
80  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  grate  this  economy  will  be  at  least 
15  per  cent.  Against  Mr.  Howden's  latest  practice  the  loss 
of  weight  is  trifling,  being  practically  only  the  extra  weight 
of  the  ribs  in  the  Serve  tubes  and  of  the  greater  surface  of  the 
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alf-hesttag  tubes,  and  theee  produce  a  distinct  adrautage  in 
ecoDomj  in  fuel  ot  at  least  H  per  cent.  In  a  number  of 
steamers  working  with  Mr.  Howden's  draft,  the  substitution 
of  Soryi  tubes  for  plain  tubes  h&s  at  once  given  an  economy 
ot  10  per  cent.,  and  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  horizontal  alr- 
heatlne  tubes  In  the  auction  draft  ^*ill  be  more  effective  than 
vertical  tubes.  Even  with  natural  draft,  with  a  funnel  height 
of  75  ft.  or  more,  the  8erv6  tube  has  proved  in  a  considerable 
number  of  vessels  that  it  gives  an  economy  of  10  pw  cent. 


BOILBR  WITH  ELLIS  *  KAVB8-  HOT-AIR  Atn>  SUCTION  SYSTEM. 

over  plain  tubes  in  the  aame  boilers,  and  Che  special  advantage 
of  this  Huctlon-diaft  combination  is  to  give  the  same  economy 
when  burning  at  twice  the  rate  In  half  the  number  of  boilers, 
or  to  make  toe  steam  as  economically  as  is  now  done  with 
natural  draft  and  plain  tubes  when  buroiog  at  three  times  the 
rate  in  one-third  the  numtier  of  natural-draft  boilers. 
r^Taklng,  therefore,  boilers  and  coal  together,  this  aystem  re' 
quires  Id  reality  tor  moderate  and  long  voyages  the  least 
welglit  of  cylindrical  boiler  for  a  combustion  of  35  lbs.  per 
square  foot  of  grate  and  upward  :  and,  as  the  action  ot  the 
suction-draft  is  to  heat  the  fxtllers  more  uniformly  tlie  higher 
the  rate  of  combustion— therefore  the  opposite  of  forced-air 
preeaure  draft— it  is  probable  we  shall  gradually  see  the  boilers 
reduced  more  and  more  in  size,  and  the  rate  of  combustion  at 
sea  iocreaeed  Co  40  lt)s.,  60  lbs.,  and  upward  per  square  foot 
oF  grate.  Electric  motora  with  small  fans  will  assist  in  this 
direction,  and  the  economy,  safety,  and  comfort  of  this  sys- 
tem in  working  are  strong  recommendations  for  large  paS' 
seoger  and  cargo  boats,  while  for  warships  the  power  to  do 
away  entirely  with  amoke,  and  even  with  funnels,  should  not 
he  without  importauce.  The  accompanying  table  i^ves  the 
principal  data  tor  the  Ave  ships  grouped  together  for  handy 
reference. 


In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  United  Btates  Consular  Reports  Mr. 
Frank  H.  Mason,  our  Consul -Ooneral  to  Frankfort,  contrlbules 
the  following  Interesting  {□formation  on  the  subject  of  gas 
motors  for  tramway  pnrposea.  Referring  to  the  Ltlhrig  model 
of  a  street  car  propeUed  by  a  gas  engine,  and  carrying  Its  sup- 
ply ot  compressed  gas  in  cylindrical  reservoirs  hung  beneath 
the  floor  of  the  vehicles,  he  says  that,  although  of  recent  in- 
vention and  somewhat  complicated  In  construction,  this  car 
had  been  worked  succeaafully  In  Dresden  at  a  net  cost  of  opera- 
tion BO  far  below  Uiat  ot  electric  or  even  horse  railways  that 
it  seemed  Co  embody  tbe  germ  at  least  of  a  new  and  important 
departure  in  street  railroad  equipment,  particularly  for  the 
large  class  of  lines  whereon  traffic  is  limited  and  rarlea  eaaen- 
tlaily  in  volume  at  different  seasons  or  houre  of  the  day. 
Through  the  deatii  ot  the  inventor  and  other  circumstances, 
the  ardor  oi  improvement  appears  to  have  been  temporarily 
checked  in  Germany,  and  the  field  of  experiment  has  been 
transferred  to  England,  where  the  Lnhrlg  patents  have  t>een 


acquired  by  a  syndicate,  and  tbe  car  has  undergone,  during 
the  past  four  or  Ave  months,  modifications  wbicb,  from  trust- 
worthy accounts,  have  greatly  leaaened  its  weight  and  cost 
and  enhanced  its  pracMcS  value. 

A  car  of  this  Improved  type  is  now  worked  regularly  on  tbe 
lines  of  a  tramway  company  at  Croydon,  aw  London,  and 
has  attracted  expert  attention  from  all  parts  of  Qreat  Britain, 
where  the  problem  of  street  railway  equipment  and  manage- 
ment is  quite  as  complicated  and  difficult  as  In  any  portion  of 
the  United  States.    Mot  less  than 

-.  £70,000.000  is  invested  in  tramway 

\  <  \  llDes  within  the  United  Kingdom. 

1  \  1^^  "'''*  results  BO  generally  unBatls- 

^=iP^  factory,  as  regards  proQta  to  stock- 

holders, that  there  is  a  wide  and 
urgent  demand  for  a  new  and  sim- 
plified motor  or  ^stem  that  will 
secure  equal  etfectiveness  and 
greater  economy  in  operation.  Not- 
withstanding Uie  relatively  dense 
population  of  Qroat  Britain,  only 
a  small  proportion  of  Its  tramways, 
as  worked  at  present  by  cables, 
steam  locomotives,  electricity,  ot 
horse  power,  are  really  satisfactory 
to  the  public  or  pay  regular  divi- 
dends. ThesamenoedextstBthere, 
as  elsewhere,  for  a  motor  which 
shall  be  clean,  noiseless,  manage- 
able, independent  of  overhaul 
wires  or  underground  construc- 
tions, and  withal  so  cheap  In  Initial 
investment  and  working  expense 
as  to  successfully  supersede  horse 
cars,  to  which  there  are  manv  ol>- 
Jecttons  on  the  score  of  cleanlfneas, 
speed,  and  economy  on  lines  which 
have  a  light  or  varying  volume  of 
traffic. 
One  important  difficulty  in  the  case  of  every  self-contained 
car  lies  In  the  tact  that,  (or  clhnbing  grades,  starting  ^nnder 
full  load,  passing  curves,  or  meeting  sudden  falls  ot  snow,  a 
"-  which,  when  In  motion,  can  be  eaaily  drawn  by  two  horses 
led  with  a  motor  capable  ot  exerting  tempo- 
'  "    and  for  this  a  considerable  weight  ot  ma- 


must  Ije  e 

rarlly  10  or"ia'£ 

chinery  is  unavoidable.    The  general  defect  whlclT  has  been 

found  in  ras  motors  for  street  railway  purpOBes  hitherto  has 

l>een  that  they  have  been  available  only  for  light  traffic,  and, 

it  made  sufficiently  powerful  for  city  lines,  their  exoeaslve 

weight  and  coat  would  form  a  fatal  objection. 

Through  the  modifications  which  have  been  made  In  the 
Lahrtg  motor  car  by  tbe  English  engineera,  these  defects  are 
believed  to  have  t>een  practically  overcome.  The  original  car 
was  rigged  with  two  double-cylmdered  gas  engines,  one  under 
each  seat,  and  both  working  upon  tbe  same  driving  shaft,  and 
weighed,  without  passengers,  7i  tons.  In  the  improved  car 
but  one  gas  eng^ine  is  used,  the  two  cylinders  ot  which  are  set 
facing  each  other,  and  both  working  to  the  same  crank.  Tbe 
engine  Is  located  under  the  seat  on  one  side  of  the  car  ;  the 
other  end  of  the  driving  shaft,  which  extends  across  beneath 
the  floor  of  the  vehicle,  carrying  a  Qy  wheel,  which  steadies 
and  regulates  the  motion  of  the  engine.  By  this  improvement 
the  number  of  working  parts,  and,  therefore,  the  weight,  cost, 
and  wear  and  tear  ot  the  motor,  have  been  greatly  reduced. 
What  is  equally  important,  in  a  commercial  sense,  the  motor 
has  been  r»luced  to  a  form  and  dimensions  wiiich  will  permit 
it  to  be  adjusted  to  cars  already  built  for  cable,  electricity,  oi 
horse  power. 

But  by  reducing  the  engines  to  one.  the  power  of  the  car  to 
start  piomptly  with  a  heavy  load  was  compromised,  and  this 
weakneM  has  tieen  overcome  by  the  momentum  of  the  Oy 
wheel  and  by  the  device  of  keeping  the  engine  constantly  in 
motion  while  the  car  Is  in  service  and  transmitting  its  power 
from  the  crank  shaft,  through  a  second-motion  shaft,  to  the 
running  gear  by  friction  dntcbes  under  the  control  ot  the 
driver.    This  is  arranged  as  foiiowe  :  .. 

The  driver,  standing  on  the  front  platform,  has  before.flm 
the  brake  wheel,  and  beside  him  a  movable  lever  not  'unlike 
the  reversing  bar  of  a  locomotive.  When  tills  lever  is  In  a 
vertical  position  tbe  engine  shaft  is  disconnected  from  the  sec- 
ond-motion shaft  and  the  axles,  so  that  the  car  may  be  at  rest 
while  the  engine  is  running  free.  When  the  lever  is  pushed 
to  the  right  the  second-; motion  shaft,  with  which  the  axles  ate 
connect^  by  (Jialn  gearing,  is  brought  into  engagement  by  a 
pinion  and  friction  clutch,  which  gives  the  car  a  speed  of  4 
miles  per  hour.  Shoving  Oie  lever  to  the  left  brings  into  sim- 
ilar engagement  a  larger  pinion,  which,  without  changing  tiie 
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speed  of  the  engine,  g\vea  the  car  a  pace  of  8  mfles  an  hour, 
which  is  the  limit  of  speed  allowed  by  the  manlcipality  of 
Orqxdon.  A  second  lever  is  provided  for  operating  reversing 
clutches  whenever,  at  the  end  of  the  line  or  elsewhere,  the 
movement  of  the  car  has  to  be  reversed.  The  friction  clutches, 
which  form  so  important  a  feature  of  the  machine,  are  made 
of  hard  wood  set  between  the  two  disks  of  Iron,  and  are  said 
to  be  effective  and  durable. 

There  must  be,  of  course,  some  device  to  regulate  the  speed 
of  the  engine  and  keep  it  as  nearly  as  possible  uniform  while 
the  car  is  stopped  and  under  the  varying  conditions  of  grade 
and  load.  This  has  been  provided  for  with  great  Ingenuity — 
first,  by  a  governor,  which.  When  the  work  is  light,  cuts  off 
automatically  the  gas  supply  from  one  of  the  cylinders,  leav- 
ing the  other  to  do  the  work  alone,  and,  still  further,  through 
a  mechanical  connection  between  the  governor  itself  and  the 
lever,  already  described,  which  operates  the  clutches.  When 
this  lever  is  upright  and  the  engine  shaft  disengaged  from  the 
axle  gearing,  a  weight  on  the  spindle  of  the  governor  is  lifted 
which  cuts  off  the  gas  at  half  stroke  in  the  one  working  cylin- 
der, so  that,  while  the  engine  is  running  free  with  the  car  at 
rest,  it  is  reduced  to  hali  speed,  and  the  explosions  are  ren- 
^  dered  so  light  and  gentle  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible. 

Ordinary  street  gas  is  used,  condensed  to  a  pressure  of  10 
atmospheres,  and  the  reservoirs  under  the  floor  of  the  car, 
which  can  be  filled  through  a  flexible  pipe  within  the  time  re- 
quired to  change  horses,  carry  gas  enough  for  a  run  of  8  or  10 
miles.  The  consumption  of  gas  by  a  loaded  car  is  stated  to  be 
25  cub.  ft.  per  mile,  which  costs  at  Croydon  2  cents.  The 
syndicate  under  whose  management  the  car  now  in  service  has 
been  built  and  tested  is  naturallv  disinclined  as  yet  to  disclose 
fully  the  detailed  results,  but  the  editor  of  Engineering,  who 
has  been  permitted  to  examine  the  experiments  somewhat  care- 
fully, states  his  conclusions  as  follows  : 

'*  The  car  is  not  noticeably  different  from  a  horse  car.  It 
runs  quietly  and  easily,  emitting  neither  smoke  nor  steam,  and 
is  quite  under  control.  Inside  passengers  can  hear  a  slight 
rumble  of  machinery  and  perceive  a  trifling  vibration  :  but 
after  a  minute  or  two  these  are  unheeded,  and  practically  there 
is  nothing  to  detract  from  their  comfort.  Neither  they  nor  the 
bystanders  in  the  street  can  perceive  any  mschinery  whatever, 
for  the  engine '  and  gearing  are  entirely  inclosed,  the  motor 
lying  under  one  seat  and  the  wheels  and  clutches  under  the 
floor  of  the  car.  ...  It  carries  twenty- eight  passengers  in 
all.  and  makes  a  very  fair  speed,  the  limit  allowed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  being  8  miles  per  hour.  With  the  slow  gear  in 
action  it  will  readily  mount  an  incline  of  1  in  28,  with  a  short 
piece  of  1  in  16,  and  in  coming  down  it  can  be  stopped  by  the 
brakes  in  its  own  length.  It  also  goes  round  a  curve  of  ^  ft. 
radius  on  a  1  in  27  grade.  Its  weight,  when  filled  with  pas- 
sengers, is  5^  tons.  For  gas  It  costs  Id.  (2  cents)  per  mile, 
against  S^d.  (7  cents)  per  mile*  for  fodder  and  bedding  for 
horses  ;  so  that  the  gas-motor  car  starts  with  an  advantage  of 
2^.  (5  cents)  per  mile.  The  performance  of  the  car  is  quite 
satisfactory." 

The  main  question,  which  remains  to  be  decided  by  pro- 
longed experience,  would  seem  to  be  that  of  net  cost  of  main- 
tenance. The  initial  cost  of  the  motor  car  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  an  ordinary  horse  car,  and  the  eleven  horses  which 
are  required  on  well-managed  lines  to  operate  it.  The  point 
to  be  determined  is,  whether  It  is  or  is  not  cheaper  to  keep  one 
gas  engine  in  order  than  to  keep  in  health  and  serviceable  con- 
dition eleven  horses,  and  whether  the  machine  will  last  longer 
in  service  than  the  animals.  When  the  motor  car  is  not  need- 
ed it  costs  nothing  but  a  shed  to  shelter  it,  while  the  horses 
must  be  fed  and  cared  for.  Fiom  the  English  standpoint,  the 
horse  car  is  the  only  system  that  offers  any  serious  competition 
with  gas.  and,  as  the  latter  starts  with  an  advantage  of  6  cents 
per  mile  in  the  cost  of  material  consumed.  Its  victory  on  a  large 
majority  of  the  lines  in  that  country  would  seem  to  be  more 
than  probable. 

A  special  motor  car  of  the  type  above  described,  combining 
all  the  improvements  thus  far  made  and  reduced  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  simplicity  and  lightness.  Is  now  being  constructed  In 
England,  to  be  carried  to  the  United  States  for  exhibition  and 
trial  in  October.  Its  performances  will  doubtless  merit  the 
attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  complicated  subject 
of  city  and  suburban  transportation. 


QUADRUPLE-EXPANSION  ENGINE  FOR  THIRD 

CLASS  TORPEDO-BOAT. 


There*1s  being  built  at  the  present  time  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  a  third-class  torpedo-boat,  to  be  carried  on  the 
decks  of  the  United  States  battle-ship  Maine,  The  craft  is  to 
be^about  65,  ft.  in  length,  and  is  to  be  fitted  and  driven  by  a 


single'screw' turned  by  the  quadruple-expansion  engine  which 
we  Illustrate  herewith.  It  is  expected  tnat  these  engines  will 
develop  about  200  I.E.  P.  As  the  boat  is  to  be  litted  from 
the  water  to  the  deck  of  the  battle-ship  and  carried  thereon, 
It  is  very  essential  that  everything  about  her  should  be  of  the 
lightest  possible  construction.  In  a  future  issue  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  give  a  general  drawing  of  the  boat,  hi  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  all  or  the  scantling  is  made  of  the  lightest  possi- 
ble material,  and  this  method  oi  construction  has  been  followed 
out  in  all  of  the  details. 

The  boilers  used  are  of  the  Mosher  water-tube  type,  which 
were  illustrated  and  described  in  our  last  issue.  These  extend 
clear  across  the  vessel  from  one  rail  to  the  other,  and  there  is 
no  fore-and-aft  passagewav  except  along  the  deck.  The  en- 
gines have  also  been  designed  with  a  view  of  economizing 
space,  and  it  is  almost  startling  to  note  the  thinness  of  the 
cylinder  shells  which  are  used  on  this  boat.  These  cylinders 
are  6  in.,  8f  in.,  llf  in.,  and  15}  in.  in  diameter  respectively, 
with  a  uniform  stroke  of  8  in.,  while  the  thicknesses  of  their 
shells  is  I  in.  for  the  two  smaller  cylinders  and  i  in.  for  the 
two  larger. 

The  speed  at  which  the  engine  is  to  be  run  is  675  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  In  locating  the  engine  In  the  boat  the  high- 
Eressure  cvlinder  will  be  placed  forward  and  just  back  of  the 
oilers,  allowing  sufficient  space  for  the  engineer  to  stand  and 
operate  them.  Communication  is  maintained  between  the 
engine  and  boiler-rooms  through  a  hole  cut  in  the  bulkhead, 
*  and  the  space  allowed  for  the  engineer  is  just  large  enough  so 
that  he  will  not  be  cramped  in  his  movements. 

In  dealing  directly  with  the  engines  there  is  a  peculiarity 
in  the  valve  motions  to  which  we  wish  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion. The  cranks  of  the  high-pressure  and  first  intermediate- 
pressure  cylinders  are  placed  exactly  opposite  each  other,  and 
Uie  cranks  of  the  second  intermediate-pressure  and  low-press- 
ure cylinders  are  also  opposite  each  other,  but  at  right  angles 
to  the  first,  the  crank-shaft  being  made  of  one  piece.  Piston- 
valves  are  used  for  all  cylinders  with  the  exception  of  the  low- 
pressure.  The  two  valves  for  the  high-pressure  and  the  first 
intermediate  cylinder  are  operated  by  the  same  link.  An  ex- 
amination of  tne  drawings  will  show  how  this  is  very  readily 
aooomplished.  Steam  is  admitted  to  the  center  of  the  high- 
pressure  valve,  and,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  this  is  moving 
upward  and  has  opened  the  port  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cyl- 
inder by  the  amount  of  the  lead,  and  at  the  same  time  Uie 
valve  for  the  first  intermediate  cylinder  has  opened  the  port 
at  the  bottom  of  its  cylinder  by  the  amount  of  the  leaa  re- 
quired there.  Thus,  as  the  two  pistons  move  down  and  up  re- 
spectively, the  valve  opens  the  port  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
these  same  cylinders.  The  high  pressure  exhausts  at  the  end 
of  the  valve,  and  the  first  intermediate  pressure  takes  steam 
at  the  end,  exhausting  out  at  the  center  and  into  the  ends  of 
the  second  intermediate-pressure  valve.  By  this  arrangement 
of  valves  compactness  is  obtained  and  the  number  of  neces- 
sary parts  reduced.  As  the  engine  is  so  exceedingly  light,  it 
has  been  very  essential  that  all  parts  should  be  made  of  the 
best  materials.  The  shafts  and  working  parts  generally  are 
of  forged,  mild,  open-hearth  steel,  and  'the  piston  and  con- 
necting-rods are  oil-tempered.  The  shafts  and  crank-pins  are 
hollow,  the  framing  of  the  engine  consists  of  forged  steel  col- 
umns stayed  by  diagonal  braces,  shown  In  the  end  elevation  at 
the  right  of  the  engraving,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  firm 
support  to  the  guides.  The  engine  bed-plate  is  a  steel  plate 
and  rests  directly  on  keelson  plates,  built  in  the  vessel,  and  is 
stiffened  by  an  angle  iron  running  fore  and  aft  on  each  side  of 
the  engine. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  cyl- 
inders, which  are  made  of  the  best  Quality  of  cast  Iron,  as 
hard  as  could  be  properly  worked.  The  cylinder  covers  of 
all  of  the  cylinders  are  about  ^  in.  thick,  but  are  stiffened  by 
i-in.  ribs.  Great  care  has  also  been  taken  that  the  clearance 
spaces  should  be  no  larger  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
the  total  clearance  at  the  two  ends  of  the  cylinders  has  not 
been  allowed  to  exceed  I  In.,  which  has  been  distributed  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  cylinders  are  provided  with  i-in. 
drain  cocks,  connected  so  as  to  be  worked  by  one  lever  that  is 
near  the  reverse  lever.    The  pistons  of  the  first  intermedi^te- 

Sressure  and  low-pressure  cylinders  are  made  of  forged  steel, 
ished,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  high-pressure  piston 
is  made  of  cast  iron  and  weighs  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  first  intermediate-pressure  piston.  The  second  intermedi- 
ate piston  is  also  made  of  cast  Iron  and  weighs  the  same  as 
that  of  the  low-pressure  piston,  great  care  having  been  taken 
that  the  reciprocating  parts,  connected  with  opposite  cranks, 
should  have  the  same  weight  in  order  to  lessen  the  vibration. 
The  packing  rings  used  are  A  in.  wide  and  I  in.  apart,  the 
thickness  being  A  in.  for  the  liigh-pressure,  i  in.  for  the  first 
intermediate,  ana  |  In.  for  the  second  intermediate  and  low- 
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pressure  cylinders.  These  rings  are  made  of  hard  cast  iron 
cut  obliquely  and  sprung  in  without  a  follower,  the  joints 
being  placed  opposite.  £ach  piston  is  accurately  fitted  to  the 
bore  of  the  cylinder,  a  play  of  not  more  than  y^  in.  being 
allowed.  The  mild  steel  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  pis- 
ton-rods and  other  forged  parts  has  an  absolute  strength  of 
about  80,000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  with  an  elongation  of  20 
per  cent,  in  2  in. 
The  main  valves  for  the  intermediate-pressure  cylinders  are 

Socked  by  one  cast-iron  ring  and  follower,  as  idiown^  but  the 
igh-pressure  valve  is  fitted  accurately  without  rings  to  the 
bore  of  the  valve-chamber,  which  is  8  in.  in  diameter.  The 
cross-heads  are  forged  with  the  piston-rods.  Each  cylinder  is 
carried  by  four  forged  steel  columns,  except  over  the  central 
bearings,  where  two  columns  bear  the  weignt  between  the  two 
intermediate-pressure  cylinders.  The  bed-plate  is  of  i-in. 
steel  plate  cut  away  for  the  swing  of  the  cranks  and  eccen- 
trics, and  stiffened  by  the  angle  iron  already  referred  to.  The 
shafts  are  of  forged  steel  8  in.  external  diameter,  with  an  axial 
hole  of  2^  in.  diameter,  bored  through  the  center.  The  crank- 
shaft itself  is  7  ft.  11  in.  07er  all,  and  carries  a  coupling  disk 
7  in.  in  diameter  and  i  in.  thick,  forged  solid  to  the  back  end 
of  the  shaft.  This  coupling  is  squared  out  between  the  bolts, 
so  that  a  spanner  wrench  can  be  used  in  turning  the  engine 
by  hand.  The  forward  end  of  the  shaft  projects  9^  in.  be- 
yond the  forward  bearing,  and  is  enlarged  at  this  point  to  a 
diameter  of  8^  in.  for  the  seating  of  the  eccentrics,  from  which 
air-pumps  are  driven.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  engraving, 
there  is  a  journal  on  each  side  of  each  crank  :  this  is  8i  in. 
in  diameter  by  8^  in.  long,  except  between  the  two  interme- 
diate cvlinders,  where  there  is  a  journal  8^  in.  in  diameter  and 
5i  in.  long.  The  crank-pins  have  a  diameter  of  8^  in.  and  a 
length  of  4|  in.  for  all  cylinders,  while  the  cylinder  webs  are 
4i  in.  wide  by  1  \i  in.  thick. 

The  propeller  is  made  of  manganese  bronase,  is  four-bladed, 
86  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  pitch  of  89  in.,  and  a  helicoidal 
area  of  4.1  sq.  ft.  The  working  parts  of  the  machinery  are 
all  fitted  with  lubricators  of  sufficient  capacity  to  run  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time.  Owing  to  the  high  speed  at  which 
the  engine  is  to  be  run,  it  will  oe  readily  understood  that  it 
would  be  Impossible  to  use  an  oiler  while  the  engine  is  in 
motion ;  thus  each  cross-head  journal  take  soil  from  an  over- 
head cup,  and  each  cross-head  guide  is  oiled  by  pipes  leading 
to  about  the  middle  of  each  forward  and  backing  face.  Ea(£ 
eccentric  has  its  oil-cup  so  arranged  that  it  will  be  oiled  in  all 
positions.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  see  to  it  that,  as  far 
as  possible,  all  the  oil  for  the  moving  parts,  except  the  main 
bearings,  are  supplied  from  one  oil-box  on  the  side  of  the  cyl- 
inder with  the  separate  valve  and  cocks  for  each  part  to  be 
oiled. 

The  condenser  is  of  copper  No.  16  B.  W.  G.  thick,  it  is  l&f 
in.  internal  diameter  and  5  ft.  long  :  the  tube  sheets  are  made 
of  composition  metal  f  in.  thick.  It  contains  187  seamless- 
drawn  Drass  tubes  f  in.  outside  diameter,  giving  a  cooling  sur- 
face of  about  150  sq.  ft.,  measured  on  the  outside  of  the  tubes. 
The  longitudinal  seams  are  brazed.  The  air-pumps  consist  of 
two  douole-acting  horizontal  pumps,  worked  from  eccentrics 
on  the  forward  end  of  the  mam  shaft.  Each  cylinder  is  8  in. 
in  diameter  and  has  a  stroke  of  8^  in.  Both  the  cylinders  and 
casings  are  in  one  casting.  The  suction  nozzle  is  at  the  in- 
board end  of  the  casing  above  the  cylinders  and  opens  into  a 
suction-chamber  formed  around  the  cylinder.  In  the  center 
of  the  cylinder  there  is  a  slot  i  in.  wide  extending  entirely 
around  the  cylinder  and  connecting  it  directly  with  the  suc- 
tion-chamber. The  thickness  of  the  piston  is  such  that  it  will 
just  give  a  full  port  opening  at  each  stroke,  so  that  there  are 
no  suction -valves,  the  piston  itself  taking  the  place  of  one. 
The  piston  is  hollow  and  is  filled  with  water-excluding  mate- 
rial. The  external  surface  is  fitted  with  grooves  for  water- 
packing,  and  is  of  such  a  length  that  it  comes  about  fiush  with 
the  cylinder  end  at  each  stroke.  There  is  a  delivery  valve  for 
the  end  of  each  cylinder.  They  are  flat  on  the  face,  and  there 
is  no  more  than  ^  in.  clearance  between  them  and  the  end  of 
the  piston  when  the  latter  is  at  the  end  of  its  stroke  ;  the  in- 
board valve  is  guided  on  the  piston-rod,  while  the  outboard  is 
guided  by  a  pin  on  the  cylinder  bonnet,  as  shown  ;  the  valves 
are  kept  on  their  seats  by  conical  springs  of  phosphor  bronze, 
which  are  set  to  produce  a  pressure  of  about  7  lbs.  The 
guides  for  the  connection  between  the  eccentrics  and  the  pis- 
ton-rods are  cast  on  the  inboard  bonnet.  The  eccentrics  that 
do  the  driving  have  a  diameter  of  7^  in.  and  a  wearing  face  of 
lin. 

When  the  plans  for  this  vessel  were  in  preparation,  estimates 
and  bids  were  asked  from  blower  manufacturers  for  ventila- 
tors and  blower  fans.  While  many  of  them  could  guarantee 
to  fill  the  requirements  for  delivery  and  pressure,  Uie  weight 
they  required  was  so  far  beyond  that  which  could  be  allowed, 


that  the  department  designed  the  blower  which  is  shown  in 
our  engravinff.  It  is  driven  by  a  single  engine,  with  a  cylin- 
der 2  in.  in  diameter  and  a  stroke  of  2  in.  The  piston  is  f  in. 
wide,  is  hollow,  is  packed  bv  water-rings,  and  is  screwed 
upon  the  piston-rod.  The  valve  is  a  flat  D-valve  driven  by 
an  eccentric.  The  fan  consists  of  a  disk  of  composition  metal, 
21  in.  outside  diameter,  and  No.  18  B.  W.  G.  On  either  side 
of  this,  blades  are  attached  of  the  size  and  shape  shown  by 
our  engraving.  There  are  12  of  these  on  each  side  of  the 
wheel,  and  they  run  in  a  copper  casine  28  in.  outside  diam- 
eter. The  suction-pipe  leading  to  the  fan  is  lOi  in.  in  diam- 
eter. 

This  engine  and  fan  has  not  yet  been  placed  in  the  vessel, 
which  is  incomplete,  but  shop  tests  have  been  made  of  it  at  a 
speed  of  2,000  revolutions  per  minute.  Under  these  condi- 
tions it  has  a  delivery  of  6,000  cub.  ft.  of  air  per  minute  xmder 
a  pressure  of  8  in.  of  water. 

Whether  such  a  vessel  as  this  would  show  great  qualities  as 
a  fighter  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  designing  of  such  engines 
cannot  fail  to  have  its  influence  iu  showing  what  can  be  done 
to  those  who  are  striving  to  obtain  light  motors  for  other  pur- 
poses than  that  of  marine  and  stationary  work. 


BROWN'S  HIGH-SPEED  ENGINE. 


Mb.  Chables  Bbowk,  who  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  Winterthur  Works,  at  Basle,  Switzerland,  has  been  payins 
considerable  attention  of  late  to  the  development  of  electrical 
apparatus.  In  another  column  of  this  paper  will  be  found  a 
description  of  an  electric  car  that  he  has  recently  patented, 
whUe  in  this  connection  we  illustrate  a  highspeed  engine 
whidti  he  has  designed.  This  engine  is  of  the  high-speed 
type,  being  intended  to  be  couple  directly  to  the  armature  of 
the  dynamo  and  to  run  at  the  speed  of  600  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  5.6  in.,  and  the  stroke 
of  each  piston  is  8.9  in.  The  drawing  from  which  our  en- 
graving is  made  bears  the  statement  that  the  effective  pressure 
used  is  10  atmospheres,  or  150  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  that 
the  engine  is  rated  at  16  H.P. 

As  there  is  a  mark  of  originality  on  everything  emanating 
from  Mr.  Brown,  we  would  naturally  expect  something  out 
of  the  ordinary  run  when  he  sends  a  new  high-speed  engine 
out  into  the  world,  and  we  are  not  disappointed.  At  the  very 
outset  we  are  met  with  a  novelty  in  the  cylinder,  which  con- 
tains two  pistons  running  in  opposite  directions,  and  attached 
to  cranks  set  at  180**.  By  making  Uie  total  weight  of  all  re- 
ciprocating parts  of  the  two  cylinders  the  same  a  perfect  bal- 
ancing is  obtained.  The  rod  of  the  lower  piston  is  hollow, 
and  is  screwed  into  its  cross-head,  upon  which  there  are  two 
wrist  pins,  and  from  these  there  are  two  connecting-rods  lead- 
ing to  the  two  cranks  located  on  either  side  of  the  single  crank 
of  the  upper  piston.  The  upper  piston  has  a  solid  rod,  grooved 
for  water-packing,  which  passes  through  the  hollow  rod  and 
is  made  solid  with  its  own  cross-head.  Even  the  connecting- 
rods  are  different  from  the  ordinary.  The  single  rod  of  the 
upper  piston  spreads  out  into  a  T  at  its  upper  end,  and  takes 
hold  of  the  two  wrist-pins  of  the  cross-head.  At  the  lower 
end  there  is  a  shoe  held  between  the  two  arms  of  the  rod  by  a 
bolt.  This  c^oo  has  a  composition  metal  bearing  on  the  under- 
side of  the  crank-pin  ana  is  stationary,  the  adjustment  for 
wear  being  made  by  the  screw  and  brass  foot  shown  above 
the  pin. 

The  engine  is  single-acting,  after  the  manner  of  the  West- 
inghouse  engine,  with  the  difference  that  here  the  pressure  is 
exerted  upon  both  pistons  at  the  same  time,  and,  as  steam  is 
admitted  to  the  cylinder  at  the  center,  the  strain  on  One  piston 
is  upward,  while  there  is  a  downward  thrust  upon  its  mate. 
If  there  was  a  novelty  in  the  cylinders,  there  is  a  still  greater 
in  the  steam  distribution  and  valve  arrangement.  Steam  en- 
ters at  A,  passes  through  the  throttle- val ve  ^,  through  (7  and  D 
to  the  belt  E,  extending  entirely  around  the  cylinder  and  hav- 
ing openings  i^own  bv  the  dotted  lines  up  to  the  valve  face 
below  F,  The  valve  is  an  annular  casting  with  a  series  of 
stalls  N  (see  fig.  4)  leading  in  from  the  inner  passagtsway  F, 
At  the  upper  side  the  valve  carries  the  teeth  of  a  spur- gear,  K, 
that  mesli  in  with  those  of  the  pinion  J,  which  is  keyed  to  a 
vertical  valve-rod.  This  valve-rod  is  given  a  continuous 
rotary  motion  by  means  of  a  worm  1  on  the  main  shaft,  that 
drives  a  wheel  on  ^e  vertical  valve-rod  already  alluded  to. 
This  motion  is  necessarily  very  much  slower  than  that  of  the 
engine,  and  even  this  speed  is  still  further  reduced  by  the  ratio 
existing  between  the  gear  JBTand  the  pinion  J.  The  speed  of 
the  valve  is  such  that  the  stalls  N  come  into  line  with  and  open 
the  ports  O  in  the  valve-seat  at  the  proper  time  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  steam  between  the  pistons.    The  valve,  rotating  in 
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pressure  cylinders.  These  rings  are  made  of  hard  cast  iron 
cut  obliquely  and  sprung  in  without  a  follower,  the  joints 
being  placed  opoosite.  £ach  piston  is  acctirately  fitted  to  the 
bore  of  the  cylinder,  a  play  of  not  more  than  y^  in.  being 
allowed.  The  mild  steel  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  pis- 
ton-rods and  other  forged  parts  has  an  absolute  strength  of 
about  80,000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  with  an  elongation  of  20 
per  cent,  in  2  in. 

The  main  valves  for  the  intermediate-presfeure  cylinders  are 
packed  by  one  cast  iron  ring  and  follower,  as  shown,  but  the 
high-pressure  valve  is  fitted  accurately  without  rings  to  the 
bore  of  the  valve-chamber,  which  is  8  in.  in  diameter.  The 
cross-heads  are  forged  with  the  piston-rods.  Each  cylinder  is 
carried  by  four  forged  steel  columns,  except  over  the  central 
bearings,  where  two  columns  bear  the  welgnt  between  the  two 
intermediate-pressure  cylinders.  The  bed-plate  is  of  i-in, 
steel  plate  cut  away  for  the  swing  of  the  cranks  and  eccen- 
trics, and  stiffened  by  the  angle  iron  already  referred  to.  The 
shafts  are  of  forged  steel  8  in.  external  diameter,  with  an  axial 
hole  of  2^  in.  diameter,  bored  through  the  center.  The  crank- 
e^af t  itself  is  7  ft.  11  in.  over  all,  and  carries  a  coupling  disk 
7  in.  in  diameter  and  i  in.  thick,  forged  solid  to  the  ba&  end 
of  the  shaft.  This  coupling  is  squared  out  between  the  bolts, 
so  that  a  spanner  wrench  can  be  used  in  turning  the  engine 
by  hand.  The  forward  end  of  the  shaft  projects  9^  in.  be- 
yond the  forward  bearing,  and  is  enlarged  at  this  point  to  a 
diameter  of  8^  in.  for  the  seating  of  the  eccentrics,  from  which 
air-pumps  are  driven.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  engraving, 
there  is  a  journal'  on  each  side  of  each  crank  :  this  is  8i  in. 
in  diameter  by  8^  in.  long,  except  between  the  two  interme- 
diate cvlinders,  where  there  Is  a  journal  8^  in.  in  diameter  and 
5i  in.  long.  The  crank-pins  have  a  diameter  of  8^  in.  and  a 
length  of  4|  in.  for  all  cylinders,  while  the  cylinder  webs  are 
4i  in.  wide  by  1  H  in.  thick. 

The  propeller  is  made  of  manganese  bronze,  is  four-bladed, 
86  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  pitch  of  89  in.,  and  a  helicoidal 
area  of  4.1  sq.  ft.  The  working  parts  of  the  machinery  are 
all  fitted  with  lubricators  of  sufficient  capacity  to  run  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time.  Owing  to  the  high  si)eed  at  which 
the  engine  is  to  be  run,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  It 
would  be  impossible  to  use  an  oiler  while  the  engine  is  in 
motion ;  thus  each  cross-head  journal  take  soil  from  an  over- 
head cup,  and  each  cross-head  guide  is  oiled  by  pipes  leading 
to  about  the  middle  of  each  forward  and  backing  face.  Escn. 
eccentric  has  its  oil-cup  so  arranged  that  it  will  oe  oiled  in  all 
positions.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  see  to  it  that,  as  far 
as  possible,  all  the  oil  for  the  moving  parts,  except  the  main 
bearings,  are  supplied  from  one  oil-box  on  the  side  of  the  cyl- 
inder with  the  separate  valve  and  cocks  for  each  part  to  be 
oiled. 

The  condenser  is  of  copper  No.  16  B.  W.  G.  thick,  it  is  l&f 
in.  internal  diameter  ana  5  ft.  long  :  the  tube  sheets  are  made 
of  composition  metal  f  in.  thick.  It  contains  187  seamless- 
drawn  brass  tubes  |  in.  outside  diameter,  giving  a  cooling  sur- 
face of  about  150  sq.  ft.,  measured  on  the  outside  of  the  tubes. 
The  longitudinal  seams  are  brazed.  The  air-pumps  consist  of 
two  douDle- acting  horizontal  pumps,  worked  from  eccentrics 
on  the  forward  end  of  the  main  shaft.  Each  cylinder  is  8  in. 
in  diameter  and  has  a  stroke  of  8^  in.  Both  the  cylinders  and 
casings  are  in  one  casting.  The  suction  nozzle  is  at  the  in- 
board end  of  the  casing  above  the  cylinders  and  opens  Into  a 
suction-chamber  formed  around  the  cylinder.  In  the  center 
of  the  cylinder  there  is  a  slot  i  in.  wide  extending  entirely 
around  the  cylinder  and  connecting  it  directly  with  the  suc- 
tion-chamber. The  thickness  of  the  piston  is  such  that  it  will 
j  U8t  give  a  full  port  opening  at  each  stroke,  so  that  there  are 
no  suction-valves,  the  piston  itself  taking  the  place  of  one. 
The  piston  is  hollow  and  is  filled  with  water-excluding  mate- 
rial. The  external  surface  is  fitted  with  grooves  for  water- 
packing,  and  \a  of  such  a  length  that  it  comes  about  flush  with 
the  cylinder  end  at  each  stroke.  There  is  a  delivery  valve  for 
the  end  of  each  cylinder.  They  are  flat  on  the  face,  and  there 
is  no  more  than  ^  in.  clearance  between  them  and  the  end  of 
the  piston  when  the  latter  is  at  the  end  of  its  stroke  ;  the  in- 
board valve  is  guided  on  the  piston-rod,  while  the  outboard  is 
guided  by  a  pin  on  the  cylloaer  bonnet,  as  shown  ;  the  valves 
are  kept  on  their  seats  by  conical  springs  of  phosphor  bronze, 
which  are  set  to  produce  a  pressure  of  about  7  lbs.  The 
guides  for  the  connection  between  the  eccentrics  and  the  pis- 
ton-rods are  cast  on  the  inboard  bonnet.  The  eccentrics  that 
do  the  driving  have  a  diameter  of  7^  in.  and  a  wearing  face  of 
lln. 

When  the  plans  for  this  vessel  were  in  preparation,  estimates 
and  bids  were  asked  from  blower  manufacturers  for  ventila- 
tors and  blower  fans.  While  many  of  them  could  guarantee 
to  fill  the  requirements  for  delivery  and  pressure,  t£e  weight 
they  required  was  so  far  beyond  that  which  could  be  allowed. 


that  the  department  designed  the  blower  which  is  shown  in 
our  engravinff.  It  is  driven  by  a  single  engine,  with  a  cylin- 
der 2  in.  in  diameter  and  a  stroke  of  2  in.  The  piston  is  f  in. 
wide,  is  hollow,  is  packed  hj  water-rings,  and  is  screwed 
upon  the  piston-rod.  The  valve  is  a  flat  D-valve  driven  by 
an  eccentric.  The  fan  consists  of  a  disk  of  composition  metal, 
21  in.  outside  diameter,  and  No.  18  B.  W.  G.  On  either  side 
of  this,  blades  are  attached  of  the  size  and  shape  shown  by 
our  engraving.  There  are  12  of  these  on  each  side  of  the 
wheel,  and  they  run  in  a  copper  casing  28  in.  outside  diam- 
eter. The  suction-pipe  leading  to  the  fan  is  lOi  in.  in  diam- 
eter. 

This  engine  and  fan  has  not  yet  been  placed  In  the  vessel, 
which  is  incomplete,  but  shop  tests  have  been  made  of  it  at  a 
speed  of  2,000  revolutions  per  minute.  Under  these  condi- 
tions it  has  a  delivery  of  6,000  cub.  ft.  of  air  per  minute  xmder 
a  pressure  of  8  in.  of  water. 

Whether  such  a  vessel  as  this  would  show  great  qualities  as 
a  fighter  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  designing  of  such  engines 
cannot  fall  to  have  its  influence  in  showing  what  can  be  done 
to  those  who  are  striving  to  obtain  light  motors  for  other  pur- 
poses than  that  of  marine  and  stationary  work. 


BROWN'S  HIGH-SPEED  ENGINE. 


Mb.  Chablbs  Bbowk,  who  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  Winterthur  Works,  at  Basle,  Switzerland,  has  been  paying 
considerable  attention  of  late  to  the  development  of  electrical 
apparatus.  In  another  column  of  this  paper  will  be  found  a 
description  of  an  electric  car  that  he  has  recently  patented, 
while  in  this  connection  we  illustrate  a  high-speed  engine 
which  he  has  designed.  This  engine  Is  of  the  high-speed 
type,  being  intended  to  be  coupled  directly  to  the  armature  of 
the  dynamo  and  to  run  at  the  speed  of  600  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  5.6  in.,  and  the  stroke 
of  each  piston  is  8.9  in.  The  drawing  from  which  our  en- 
graving is  made  bears  the  statement  that  the  effective  pressure 
used  is  10  atmospheres,  or  150  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  that 
the  engine  is  rated  at  16  H.P. 

As  there  is  a  mark  of  originality  on  everything  emanating 
from  Mr.  Brown,  we  would  naturally  expect  something  out 
of  the  ordinary  run  when  he  sends  a  new  high-speed  engine 
out  into  the  world,  and  we  are  not  disappointed.  At  the  very 
outset  we  are  met  with  a  novelty  in  the  cylinder,  which  con- 
tains two  pistons  running  in  opposite  directions,  and  attached 
to  cranks  set  at  180*.  By  making  the  total  weight  of  all  re- 
ciprocating parts  of  the  two  cylinders  the  same  a  perfect  bal- 
ancing is  obtained.  The  rod  of  the  lower  piston  is  hollow, 
and  is  screwed  into  its  cross-head,  upon  which  there  are  two 
wrist  pins,  and  from  these  there  are  two  connecting-rods  lead- 
ing to  the  two  cranks  located  on  either  side  of  the  smgle  crank 
of  the  upper  piston.  The  upper  piston  has  a  solid  rod,  grooved 
for  water-packinff,  which  passes  through  the  hollow  rod  and 
is  made  solid  with  Its  own  cross-head.  Even  the  connecting- 
rods  are  different  from  the  ordinary.  The  single  rod  of  the 
upper  piston  spreads  out  Into  a  T  at  its  upper  end,  and  takes 
hold  or  the  two  wrist-pins  of  the  cross-head.  At  the  lower 
end  there  is  a  shoe  held  between  the  two  arms  of  the  rod  by  a 
bolt.  This  shoo  has  a  composition  metal  bearing  on  the  under- 
side of  the  crank-pin  and  is  stationary,  the  adjustment  for 
wear  being  made  by  the  screw  and  brass  foot  shown  above 
thepin. 

Tne  engine  is  single-acting,  after  the  manner  of  the  West- 
inghouse  engine,  with  the  difference  that  here  the  pressure  is 
exerted  upon  both  pistons  at  the  same  time,  and,  as  steam  is 
admitted  to  the  cylinder  at  the  center,  the  strain  on  one  piston 
is  upward,  while  there  is  a  downward  thrust  upon  its  mate. 
If  there  was  a  novelty  in  the  cylinders,  there  is  a  still  greater 
in  the  steam  distribution  and  valve  arrangement.  Steam  en- 
ters at  A,  passes  through  the  throttle-valve  !B,  through  (7  and  D 
to  the  belt  E,  extending  entirely  around  the  cylinder  and  hav- 
ing openings  riiown  bv  the  dotted  lines  up  to  the  vaWe  face 
below  F,  The  valve  is  an  annular  casting  with  a  series  of 
stills  iV  (see  fiff.  4)  leading  in  from  the  inner  passageway  F. 
At  the  upper  side  the  valve  carries  the  teeth  of  a  spur-gear,  K, 
that  mesh  in  with  those  of  the  pinion  J,  which  is  keyed  to  a 
vertical  valve-rod.  This  valve-rod  is  given  a  continuous 
rotary  motion  by  means  of  a  worm  1  on  the  main  shaft,  that 
drives  a  wheel  on  Uie  vertical  valve-rod  already  alluded  to. 
This  motion  Is  necessarily  very  much  slower  than  that  of  the 
engine,  and  even  this  speed  is  still  further  reduced  by  the  ratio 
existing  between  the  gear  JBTand  the  pinion  J,  The  speed  of 
the  valve  is  such  that  the  stalls  N  come  into  line  with  and  open 
the  ports  O  in  the  valve-seat  at  the  proper  time  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  steam  between  the  pistons.    The  valve,  rotating  in 
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one  direction,  Is  an  admission  vaXve  onlv.  The  exhaust  is  ob- 
tained by  giving  the  pistons  such  a  stroke  that  at  the  extreme 
outer  ends  the  ports  HHai  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the 
cylinder  are  uncovered,  allowing  the  steam  to  exhaust  into 
the  chamber  formed  by  the  spherical  casing,  from  which  it 
escapes  to  the  atmosphere  or  condenser  tiirough  the  2-in.  pipe 
at  the  left  of  fig.  2,  as  indicated  by  thelarrow. 

The  regulation  of  the  speed  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  throt- 
tling governor,  the  construction  of  whose  valve  0  and  other 
detuls  is  very  clearly  shown  by  fig.  1.  The  fly-wheel  carries 
a  pair  of  bell-cranKs,  on  the  short  arms  of  which  are  the 
weights.  As  they  move  outward  under  the  influence  of  cen- 
trifugal force  the  long,  arms  are  drawn  In,  acting,  in  turn, 
upon  the  exterior  bell-crank  in  a  manner  that  is  very  readily 
traced  through  to  the  valve  by  reference  to  the  engraving. 

The  similarity  to  the  Westinghouse  engine  once  more  ap- 
pears in  the  dipping  of  the  cranks  into  the  oil-well  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  frame  at  every  revolution.  The  cellar  is  closed  by 
a  tight  door  shown  at  the  right  of  fig.  3.    This  door  is  kept  to 

glace  by  the  hinged  lever  L,  against  which  a  screw  is  forced 
y  the  small  crank  Jd.  The  fly-wheel  alsp  carries  oil  in  the 
bottom  of  its  interior,  as  riiown,  by  which  the  moving  parts 
of  the  governor  are  thoroughlv  lubncated. 

One  feature  of  the  engine  will  commend  itself  to  all  mechan- 
ics, and  that  is  the  accessibility  of  all  parts  for  easy  inspection 
and  repairs.  The  governor  is  open  to  inspection  and  adjust- 
ment at  all  times ;  by  draining  the  oil  cellar  the  door  can  be 
opened  bv  a  few  turns  of  the  handle  Jf,  and  the  bearings  of 
the  cross-head  reached.  The  cross-heads  are  free  at  all  times, 
and  the  valve  \a  accessible  after  the  removal  of  the  hemispheri- 
cal casing.  We  have  as  yet  received  no  record  of  the  work 
done  by  the  engine.  As  for  repairs,  it  would  seem  that  the 
principal  point  to  be  looked  to  in  order  to  keep  these  dovm 
would  be  the  securing  of  a  proper  lubrication  for  the  valve. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS.* 


Bt  Jobs  Richards. 
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II.'—HiSTOBT  OF  Centrifugal  Pumps. 

I PRBSUMB  each  prominent  nation  in  Europe  considers  the  in- 
vention of  centrifugal  pumps  as  belonging  to  their  people,  and 
it  was  a  matter  of  no  concern  until  the  method  came  to  be  ap- 
plied to  useful  purposes,  and  took  its  place  as  a  manufacture, 
but  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  first  organized  centrifu- 
gal pump  was  invented  by  Denis  Papin,  about  200  years  ago, 
in  Hesse,  Germany,  where  it  was  called  the  *'  Hessian  suck." 
This  pump  of  the  celebrated  Frenchman,  of  which  there  are 
drawings  in  existence,  was  by  no  means  a  bod  one,  and  in  all 
essential  features,  except  a  volute  casing,  corresponded  to  the 
construction  afterward  adopted  in  this  conntry  in  1818. 

The  celebrated  Dutch  engineer  Huet  says  that  Perreboom 
introduced  the  horizontal  centrifugal  pumps  in  Holland  in  the 
first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  but  as  no  precise  date  or 
examples  are  named,  some  allowance  can  be  made  for  Huet*s 
evident  prejudice  against  centrifugal  pumping,  because  he  in- 
stanUy  follows  this  remark  with  the  statement  that  80  years 
later  Lipkens  made  his  celebrated  single-acting  pump  for  drain- 
ing Haarlem  Lake.  Huet's  work,  *'  Stoombemaling  Van  Pold- 
ers and  en  Boczems,"  1^35,  gives  scant  mention  oicentrifugal 
pumping,  although  at  that  time  such  pumps  might  be  said  to 
have  supplanted  to  a  great  extent  the  old  cumbrous  Dutch 
pumps  in  Holland,  as  elsewhere. 

Another  of  the  oldest  drawings,  extant  at  this  time,  is  that 
of  Le  Demours,  a  Frenchman,  dating  from  1783.  It  is  a  kind 
of  "  Barker  mill"  machine,  and  the  forerunner  of  various  other 
pumps  on  the  same  principle,  that  of  Barker's  mill  inverted, 
which  have  been  periodically  invented  ever  since — one  within 
the  writer's  knowledge  a  few  years  ago  here  in  California. 
The  same  invention,  or  **  mode  of  operating."  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  in  connection  with  reaction  water  wheels  by 
their  overrunning  and  drawing  the  water  from  the  chute  or 
inlet  after  the  gates  were  ^ut. 

Mr.  Whitelaw,  an  inventor  of  reaction  water  wheels  in  their 
common  or  applied  form,  himself  converted  the  method  to 
pumping  by  centrifugal  force,  and  made  pumps  of  the  sub- 
merged type  that  eave  some  very  good  results,  which  were 
fortunately  tabulates  in  a  careful  manner  in  1849,  at  Johnstone, 
near  Glasgow.  These  tables  contained  factors  for  friction  of 
both  water  and  machinery,  with  exact  measure  of  resistance 
and  power,  that  would  do  credit  to  a  scientific  commission  of 
our  aay.  The  tables  will  be  given  in  another  place.  White- 
law's  pumps  were  first  made  about  the  year  18^. 
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To  begin  at  the  true  beginning,  when  centrifugal  pumps  first 
took  practical  and  useful  form,  we  have  to,  as  before  claimed, 
come  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  commonly  entertained  opinion  in  this  country  that 
centrifugal  pumps  were  invented  and  first  applied  In  Europe, 
and  the  art,  to  so  call  it,  is  one  in  which  American  engineers 
and  mechanics  had  but  little  part  down  to  recent  years.  This 
opinion  being,  inferenlially  at  least,  promulgated  by  some  re- 
cent articles  on  the  subject  (1886),  has  prompted  the  writer  to 
carry  out  a  long-intended  purpose  of  giving  some  history  of 
this  important  manufacture,  and  establish,  as  far  as  ascer- 
tainable facts  will  serve,  the  part  that  has  been  contributed 
from  the  United  States. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  most  of  our  read- 
ers to  know  that  centrifugal  pumps  as  practical  operative  ma- 
chines are  strictly  and  entirely  an  Amenean  invenUon,  and  that 
20  years  before  such  pumps  were  made  or  known  In  Europe 
they  had  in  this  country  attained  a  form  and  efficiency  but  lit- 
tle Inferior  to  the  best  practice  of  the  present  day,  ana  in  some 
respects  superior  to  pumps  that  aie  now  made  and  sold.  This 
matter  will,  in  a  future  place,  be  explained,  and  drawings 

fiven  of  American  centrifugal  pumps  made  between  1818  and 
880.  long  before  any  such  manufacture  was  thought  of  in 
England,  or  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 

THE  MABBACHUBBTT6  PUMP. 

A  pump  embodying  almost  every  essential  feature  of  mod- 
ern practice  was  invented  in  Massachusetts  in  1818,  80  years 
before  l^e  same  thing  was  applied  in  Europe,  and  40  years  be- 
fore there  was  a  m<^ification  there  that  can  be  called  an  im- 
provement. 

The  drawing  (fig. 
18)  is  a  section 
through  what  was 
called  the  Massa- 
chusetts pump  of 
1818.  It,  as  can  be 
seen  at  a  glance,  is 
the  "  parent  of  its 
tribe,'^  the  com- 
pleted machine, 
and  in  useful  effect 
would  equal,  if  not 
excel,  eitner  of  the 
modifications  ex- 
hibited at  London  in 
1851, 88  years  later. 
It  is  proposed,  how- 
ever, in  the  present 
chapter  to  deal  with 
the  chronological 
part  of  the  subject, 
and  discuss  sepa- 
rately the  merits 
and  constructive  features  of  the  different  pumps. 

The  Massachusetts  pump  fell  on  barren  ground.  There  was 
at  the  time  but  little  use  in  the  United  States  for  such  pumps, 
and  but  (fcant  means  of  communicating  inventions  over  the 
country.  There  was  land  enough  wjtUput  draining  it,  and 
water- raising  except  from  wells  was  exceptionally  required. 
We,  however,  hear  of  the  Massachusetts  pump  finding  its  way 
to  New  York  in  1880,  and  being  exhibited  there  with  very  sat- 
isfactory working  results,  guessed  at  then  no  doubt,  but  ascer- 
tainable even  now  if  it  were  worth  the  trouble. 

The  casing  was  of  rectangular  section,  beveled  from  the 
center  to  the  periphery,  but  not  in  a  degree  to  conform  to  vol- 
ume and  velocity,  as  a  theoretical  pump  of  our  day  would  be, 
but  an  approximation  that  showed  the  inventor  had  an  incep- 
tion of  the  true  working  conditions. 

The  first  pumps  were  made  to  operate  under  water,  like 
those  of  Bessemer  ;  and  I  conjecture  the  improvements  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  exhibition  at  New  York  in  1880 
to  be  the  addition  of  side  suction  pipes,  because  the  pumps 
were  exhibited  in  public,  which  could  not  well  have  beenxlone 
if  tiiey  were  submerged. 

OWTimB'S  CBNTRIFUOAL  PUMPS. 

The  Q Wynne  pumps,  referred  to  in  the  writings  before 
named,  are  of  American  origin.  They  were  at  first  an  at- 
tempted and  doubtful  improvement  on  American  methods  well 
known  and  successfully  applied  at  the  time ;  not  only  this, 
the  first  experiments  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Gwynne,  the  senior  brother 
among  those  of  the  name  now  comprising  the  firm  of  Gwynne  & 
Co..  and  J.  &  H.  Gwynne,  of  London,  England,  were  made  in 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  in  1844.  The  first  pump  made  by  Mr.  Gwynne 
was  for  the  Passaic  copper  mine,  in  New  Jersey,  the  location 
of  which  I  am  unable  to  ascertain  at  this  time. 


Fig.  13. 
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^Mr.  G Wynne's  first  patent  was  taken  out  In  the  United 
States,  from  New  York,  where  he  then  resided,  and  where  he 
continued  to  reside  for  some  years  after  the  great  contest  and 
controversy  with  Appold  at  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851, 
when  such  pumps  were  for -the  first  time  publicly  exhibited  in 
Europe. 

The  pumps  shown  there  by  Mr.  Gwynne  were  called 
"  Gwynne's  American  Pumps/'  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  in  some 
measure,  due  to  this  fact  that  the  controversy  arose  between 
he,  Easton  &  Amos — now  Easton  &  Anderson,  who  exhibited 
the  Appold  pumps— also  with  the  makers  of  what  is  called  the 
Bessemer  pump,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained. 

I  think  the  term  **  Gwynne's  American  Pump"  was  hardly 
correct,  because  Mr.  Gwynne's  alleged  improvements  on  the 
American  pumps,  as  before  intimated,  were  of  questionable 
value,  as  he  would  no  doubt  now  admit ;  at  least  they  form 
ho  part  of  his  present  practice,  and,  as  a  matter  that  need  not 
he  one  of  opinion  wholly,  I  will  venture  to  claim  that  had 
the  centrifugal  pumps  as  made  in  America  previous  to  Mr. 
Gwynne's  improvements  been  put  in  competition  at  the  ex- 
hibition of  1851  they  would  have  given  much  better  results 
than  either  of  the  three  that  were  exhibited  there. 

The  drawings  to  bc^given  hereafter  will  prove  this,  because, 
in  the  light  of  modern  experience,  the  duty  of  a  pump  of  this 
kind  can  be  very  fairly  ascertained  from  its  construction. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Gwynne  in  the  United  States  during 
a  term  of  10  years  or  more  was,  in  a  sense,  the  foundation  of 
the  manufacture  that  bears  his  and  his  brother's  names.  '  This 
manufacture,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  facts  in  the  recent 
history  of  centrifugal  pumps,  was  but  a  continuance  of  the  art 
transplanted  from  America,  and  for  a  long  time  without  sub- 
stantial improvement  except  in  workmanship  and  strength. 
It  will  not  be  too  much  to  claim  that  after  various  experiments 
and  modifications  the  practice  uttled  dawn  to  wry  nearly  what 
it  tDos  in  this  country  in  1830.  It  went  through  a  cycle  of 
change  and  experiment,  which,  as  will  be  shown  in  a  future 
place,  was  alike  unusual  and  not  flattering  to  engineering 
skill  of  40  years  ago— not  to  be  wondered  at  in  this  case,  how- 
ever, because  the  construction  of  these  pumps  has  even  now 
scarcely  settled  down  into  a  regular  engineering  manufacture. 

The  comparatively  limited  use  for  pumps  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States,  where  no  lands  were  drained,  where  water-raia- 
ing  was  seldom  performed  under  circumstances  requiring  ceo- 
trifusal  pumps,  permitted  this  manufacture  to  lag  behind.  It 
also  fell  into  the  hands  of  firms  without  enriDeering  skill,  or 
without  the  skill  and  opportunities  required  to  develop  it  as 
the  firms  of  Gwynne  &  Co.,  and  John  add  Henry  Gwynne, 
have  done  in  England  since  1855. 

The  works  of 
Gwynne  &  Co.  were 
situated  at  the  water 
side,  just  south  of  the 
Temple  in  London. 
The  ground  on  which 
these  works  stood  was 
acquired  by  the  Com- 
missioners for  the 
Victoria  Embank- 
ment, and  the  worlLS 
were  moved  back  to 
a  position  almost  op- 
posite the  Temple 
Station  of  the  Metro- 

Solitan&  District 
lailway. 

Theworksof  John 
and  Henry  Gwynne 
are  at  Hammersmith, 
8  or  10  miles  west- 
ward on  the  Thames, 
and  among  the  engi- 
n  e  e  r  1  n  g  manufac- 
tures of  England  it  is 
to  -be  questioned 
whether,  on  the 
grounds  of  careful 
workmanship,  the 
selection  of  material, 
or  general  good  qual- 
ity, there  is  any  branch  more  carefully  conducted. 

The  pumps,  as  before  claimed,  have  gone  through  a  maze 
of  modification  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  There 
has  been  retrogression  as  well  as  advance,  and,  except  in  the 
case  of  Messrs.  Gwynne  and  some  other  firms  that  follow 
them,  there  is  not  much  beyond  the  Ajnerican  practice  of  50 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Gwynne,  in  his  patent  of  1851  in  the  United  States, 
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BARLT  GWTNNE  PUMP. 


begins  his  claims  by  saving,  **  I  do  not  claim  to  be  the  inventor 
of  centrifugal  pumps,'  and  after  other  negation  to  qualify  his 
discoveries,  confines  his  positive  claims  to  certain  mechanical 
details,  which,  as  before  remarkekl,  have  long  ago  disappeared 
in  his  own  practice,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  had  place  in 
any  machines  except  those  made  soon  after  1850.  The  pump 
for  the  Passaic  copper  mine  was,  we  may  infer,  in  its  main 
features,  similar  in  construction  to  those  exhibited  in  London 
hi  1851. 

This  latter  was  an  encased  impeller  pump  with  an  arrange- 
ment to  protect  the  back  of  the  disk  from  pressure,  there  bem^ 
a  single  inlet  at  one  side.  It  was  caref uUv  engraved  at  the 
time,  and  can  be  examined  In  the  patent  and  other  references 
now  available.  It  was  called  "Gwynne's  Direct- Acting,  Bal- 
anced-Pressure Centrifugal  Pump,"  and  called  also,  as  before 
mentioned,  "  Gwynne's  American  Pump."  It  is  shown  in 
fig.  14. 

BB88BHER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 

Messrs.  Gwynne,  Appold,  and  Bessemer  were  exhibitors  of 
rival  pumps  at  the  exhibition  of  1851,  and  out  of  a  controversy 
that  arose  there  we  are  indebted  for  some  history  of  American 
pumps  that  would  otherwise  no  doubt  be  lost.  Our  meager 
reconis  of  that  time,  and  a  period  of  no  record  of  inventions  to 
speak  of,  from  J818-47,  has  left  us  without  history  of  early 
practice  in  this  country,  but  in  order  to  combat  some  of  the 
claims  made  by  Mr.  Bessemer  (now  Sir  Henry)  Mr.  Gwynne 
and  his  friends  were  obliged  to  bring  forwara  accounts  and 
descriptions  of  the  American  pumps  Uiat  formed  the  basis  of 
Mr.  Gfwynne's  practice.  This,  however  unwillingly  it  were 
done,  was  unavoidable,  because  Mr.  Bessemer  had  attached  to 
his  pump  at  the  exhibition  a  placard  bearing  the  foUowing  in- 
scription : 

"  This  model  of  a  centrifugal  pump  for  forcing  fluids  is 
made  in  rigid  accordance  with  the  specification  of  Mr.  Besse- 
mer's  patent,  dated  December  5, 1845,  beini^  the  first  recorded 
invention  for  impelling  fluids  by  centrifugal  force  by  a  revolv- 
ing disk." 

This  pietentioufl  claim  will  appear  a  little  ridiculous  in  the 
light  of  the  facts,  unless  the  word  **  recorded"  is  employed  as 
a  qualification  ;  at  any  rate,  it  gave  offense  to  Messrs.  Gwynne 
and  Appold,  and,  as  before  remarked,  caused  a  controversy 
between  the  commissioners  and  jurors  of  the  exhibition  as  well 
as  exhibitors. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Bessemer  had  made  an  original  invention  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  and  discovered  the  employment  of 
centrifugal  force  for  "  impelling  fluids."  He  was,  in  fact,  en- 
gaged in  maldng  centrifugal  drying  machines  for  sugar,  and, 
no  doubt,  at  the  time  had  more  to  do  with  centrifugal  appa- 
ratus as  an  element  in  machine  construction  than  any  engineer 
then  living.  His  pumps  as  then  made,  subsequently  improved 
and  patented  again  in  1849,  bear  in  manv  respects  close  anal- 
ogy to  centrifugal  drying  machines.  One  idea  was  bom  of 
the  ot^er,  or,  as  might  be  said,  one  idea  is  almost  the  same  as  v 
the  other,  and  it  would  be  quite  unfair  at  this  time  to  detract 
from  the  importance  of  Bessemer 's  invention,  however  much 
we  may  differ  from  the  particular  methods  of  application  and 
use. 

The  adaptations  shown  in  his  elaborate  patent  of  1849  ex- 
hibit a  fertility  of  experience  and  acquaintance  wiUi  construc- 
tive mechanics  that  remains  remarkable  even  .to  this  time. 

'The  controversy  mentioned  culminated  in  a  challenge  from 
Mr.  Gwynne  to  operate  the  pumps  in  competition  for  a  year, 
the  losing  competitor  to  p&y  £1000  into  the  treasury  of  the 
London  Mechanics'  Institution.  This  challenge  was  not  ac- 
cepted. 

REPORT  OF  THE  XTNITBD  STATES   COMMISSION   AT  VIENNA. 

A  claim  to  original  discovery  of  particular  inventions  on 
national  grounds  is  in  many  cases  silly  and  provincial,  but  in 
the  present  is  so  marked  and  has  been  so  ignored  that  its  re- 
view will  be  a  matter  of  conmion  fairness,  especially  as.  com- 
mon opinion  in  the  matter  is  to  some  extent  based  on  the  re- 
port of  the  American  Expert  Commission  sent  to  the  Vienna 
Exposition  in  1873.  To  this  report  is  due,  unfortunately,  in  a 
great  measure  the  idea  of  centrifugal  pumi)6  being  of  Euro- 
pean origin.  This  report  is  a  remarluible  one,  not  only  in  a 
distortion  of  facts,  but  in  the  ignorance  of  hydrodynamics 
which  it  presents. 

Without  wasting  space  to  quote  further  from  this  report,  the 
following  salient  points  appear  (see  pages  193  et  seq.)  : 

**  (1)  Appold  was  the  introducer  of  tiiis  class  of  pumps  ;  (2) 
they  are  misnamed  centrifugal,  because  they  do  not  operate  by 
centrifugal  force  at  all ;  (3)  they  operate  by  pressure  the  same 
as  a  turbine  water  wheel ;  (4)  when  people  understand  their 
method  of  operating  we  may  expect  mudi  improvement ;  (5) 
they  should  have  oisk  runners,  because  the  fan  wheels  will 
soon  wear  out." 


I  ^ 
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This  much,  I  think,  will  do.  This  extraordinary  report 
stands  printed  in  a  (Government  publication,  sign^  by  men 
who  were,  or  are,  eminent  in  mechanics,  and  we  can  only  de- 
plore the  stupidity  as  well  as  presumption  of  the  commis- 
sion who  thus  disposed  of  a  subject  that  iiad  twenty  years  be- 
fore been  carefully  investigated  by  such  men  as  Sir  John  Ren- 
nie.  Professor  Oowper,  Mr.  Whitelaw,  Dr.  James  Black,  Pro- 
fessor Rankine,  ana  many  others.  The  most  astonishing  part 
is,  however,  that  this  report  was  passed  and  signed  by  men 
who  we  can  haidly  suppose  would  fail  to  perceive  Its  absurdity. 

blakb's  pump. 

Betuming  again  to  American  pumps,  in  1881  Messrs.  Blake, 
of  the  New  Steam  Mills,  in  Connecticut,  invented  one,  shown 
in  fig.  15.  and  well  worthy  of  attention  here  as  being  the  first 
of  its  type,  and  almost  identical  with  Bessemer's  of  1845  and 
1849.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  better  machine  if  carefully  compared, 
but  subject,  like  nearly  all  disk  pumps,  to  lateral  thrust  upon 
the  impeller  that  would  cause  difficulty  in  working. 


Fig.  X5- 

It  was  in  every  sense  a  "  departure,"  and  is  by  no  means 
obsolete  at  this  day  for  high  lifts.  The  force  of  the  issuing 
water,  or  its  tangential  energv,  is  lost,. as  may  be  seen  by  the 
annular  casing  and  change  of  the  water's  course,  but  this  loss 
has  to  be  measured  by  the  relative  speed  between  the  wheel  and 
off-flowing  water,  as  has  been  explained.  This  invention  has 
of  right  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  centrifugal  pumps. 

▲ndrbwb'  pdkp. 

The  next  American  pump  to  follow  was  that  of  Andrews, 
invented  or  published  in  1889,  the  first  American  pump  with  a 
cylindrical  discharge  chamber.  If  the  Massachusetts  pump 
came  near  anticipating  our  best  modern  practice,  the  Andrews 
pump  completed  the  matter,  and  leaves  room  for  the  lament 
of  Lord  Byron  that  **  those  thieving  ancients  have  stolen  all  of 
our  modern  ideas." 

The  construction,  in  side  view,  is  identical  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts pump  invented  in  1818,  and  shown  in  fig.  18,  the 
difference  not  demanding  a  new  drawings  Andrews'  inven- 
tion relating  to  a  cylindiTcal  chamber  at  the  vane  tips.  Ex- 
cepting the  straight  vanes  and  one  or  two  less  important 
points,  the  pump  is  capable  of  high  duty,  and  conforms  very 
nearly  to  good  modem  practice  for  dredging  purposes. 

The  effect  of  curved  vanes,  as  has  been  explained,  is  de- 
pendent on  speed  or  pressure,  and  is  not  a  qualifying  factor  of 
the  pump's  auty  unless  pressure  be  included,  and  it  is  safe  to 
claim  that  for  low  heads  this  American  pump  of  1889,  made 
long  before  any  such  machine  was  known  in  Europe,  is  capa- 
ble of  a  duty  within  10  per  cent,  of  the  best  modern  perform- 
ance, and  its  only  distinguishing  feature,  comparing  with  its 
predecessor,  the  Massachusetts  pump  of  1880,  is  a  casing  of 
cylindrical  section  not  differing  at  all  from  the  patterns  in  use 
at  the  present  time  by  several  makers  in  the  Eastern  States. 

The  transverse  section  of  the  pump  would  show  the  **  water- 
way" diminished  from  the  inlet  to  the  periphery  to  conform 
as  nearly  as  practicable  to  volume  and  velocity  ;  in  fact  it  was 
in  this  respect  much  better  proportioned  than  many  pumps 
now  being  made  and  sold.  This  pump,  let  it  be  remembered, 
was  proouced  and  publicly  known  five  years  before  Mr. 
Gwynne's  experiments  at  Jrittsburg,  and  at  a  time  and  place 
that  leaves  only  the  Massachusetts  pump  as  a  possible  prece- 
dent. 

We  must  not,  however,  detract  from  the  last-named  pump 
further  than  to  call  Andrews'  an  improvement.  It  is  a  step 
further  in  the  art,  and  a  very  possible  invention  that  any  one 
might  make,  and,  no  doubt,  a  result  of  improvement  in  me- 
chanical facilities  for  making  the  casing  of  two  pieces  of  cast 
iron,  and  the  water  duct  of  cylindrical  section. 


WHITELAW 'fl  PUMP. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  time  of  Whitelaw 's  experiments 
at  Johnstone,  near  Glasgow,  in  Scotland.  The  exact  time  is 
not  known,  but  it  was  between  1847  and  1849.  Mr.  Whitelaw 
was  the  inventor  of  a  water  wheel  that  bears  his  name,  and  his 
pumps,  which  he  describes  as  "  especially  suited  for  draining 
lands,"  are  in  most  respects  an  '*  inversion"  of  his  water 
wheels. 

Fie.  16  will  give  an  idea  of  the  arrangement,  which  differs 
but  Tittle  from  pumps  erected  within  a  few  years  past  by 
thorough  enffhieering  firms  hi  England,  and  also  of  some  made 
from  the  writer's  deSgns  now  in  use  in  California. 

The  most  remarkabfe  feature  of  Mr.  Whitelaw's  experiments 
is  the  very  complete  knowledge  of  hydrodynamics  they  show. 
The  following  are  four  out  of  nine  columns  in  tables  he  pre- 
pared from  experiments  to  determine  the  efficiency  attained 
by  his  pumps : 


No.  of 
Experi- 
ments. 

Loss  by  Prlc- 

Loss  by  Force 

Efficiency. 

Revel  ations  of 

tion  and  other 

of  Water  after 

Power  of  Pnmp 

the  Pump. 

Resistance  in 

Leaving  the 

Motor  being 

the  Pomp. 

Pnmp. 

100. 

1 

897.6 

19.870 

7.814 

60.88 

8 

878.4 

18.780 

0.468 

78.18 

8 

896.8 

7.087 

18.980 

79.67 

4 

IM.O 

4.466 

18.630 

76.78 

6 

188.0 

8.984 

88.780 

76  48 

The  power  was  measured  by  a  dynamometer  of  delicate  con- 
struction, and  the  experiments  in  every  way  conclusive.  The 
formulae  employed  in  his  computations  can  be  found  in  the 
Practical  M&sJianics*  Magaeins  of  1850. 

There  is  an  erroneous  opinion  existing  respecting  the  effi- 
cieocy  of  pumps  of  this  kind,  of  which  more  will  be  said  here* 
after ;  at  present  I  will,  however,  point  out  that  the  effect 
produced  by  Mr.  Whitelaw  with  his  submerged  wheel  was  7 
per  cent,  better  than  anything  attained  hi  the  exhibition  of 
1867,  and  might  have  been  much  more  if  the  up-take  had  been 
an  annulus— that  is,  the  main  casing  filled  in,  so  the  discharge 
energy  would  not  have  been  lost  in  the  large  body  of  nearly 

still  water  above 
the  wheel. 

The  next  stage 
in  centrifugal- 
pump  history  in- 
cludes the  experi- 
ments of  Messrs. 
Gwynne,  Appold 
and  Bessemer,  of 
which  some  ac- 
count has  already 
been  given. 

The  pumps  pro- 
duced by  Gwynne 
we  can  presume  to 
be  the  same,  or 
analogous  to,  the 
one  patented  in 
1850,  and  shown 
in  fig.  14.  This 
pump  affords 
room  for  extended 
comment,  which 
must,  however,  be 

fiassed  over  here, 
t   was   the    one 
shown  in  compe- 
tition with  the 
Bessemer  and  Ap- 
pold pumps  at  the 
exhibition,  and  bv 
no  means  so'good  a  one  as  its  predecessors  in  America,  although 
more  expensive  and  complicated.    In  support  of  thtt  opinion 
I  have  only  to  refer  to  Messrs.  Gwynnes   modem  practice. 
The  discharge  chamber  was  annular,  as  shown  in  the  side  view. 

bbssembr's  cbntrifugal  pump. 

In  1845  Henry  Bessemer,  now  Sir  Henry,  invented  and 
patented  his  centrifugal  machine  or  pump,  before  referred  to. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  drawings  of  this  machine.  It  had 
simply  an  encased  impeller,  or  "  runner,"  as  we  now  say  in 
this  country,  revolving  in  a  free  chamber  or  casing,  the  dis- 
charge or  tangential  force  of  the  water  being  neutralized  and 
I  lost  m  the  surrounding  body  or  stratum.    The  writer  has  rea- 
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son  to  iiDderstaad  these  pumps,  having  himself  gone  through 
perhaps  the  same  chain  of  experimenta  and  reasoning  40 
years  later,  but  with  a  different  result.  The  principle  or 
method  of  operating  was  found  applicable  to  high  heads  or 
high  pressure,  the  loss  of  power  being  to  a  great  extent  com- 
pjanated  in  other  ways.  -^< 

.  The  pumps  of  Mr.  Bessemer  constituted  a  kind  of  "  round- 
about" way  of  attaining  a  simple  result,  and  contained  some 
kind  of  a  pneumatic  attachment  that  we  need  not  now  trouble 
ourselves  to  even  inquire  about,  and  much  less  to  describe. 
The  pump,  aside  from  its  last-named  feature,  which  was  no 
e.<«8ential  part  of  it,  had  been  not  only  anticipated,  but  exceed- 
ed by  Blake's  of  1881,  shown  in  fig.  15,  which  was  a  better 
and  more  simple  machine,  embodving  all  the  operating  fea- 
tures of  its  pretentious  successor  of  14  years  later. 

I  am  not  at  all  astonished  at  Mr.  Qwvnne's  resentment  re- 
specting the  Bessemer  pump,  or  the  Appold  pump  of  Easton  & 
Anderson.  Both  of  them  were,  in  a  sense,  ''upstarts,"  as 
tlieir  subsequent  history  has  proved.  We  must,  however, 
concede  to  Mr.  Bessemer,  and  no  doubt  to  Easton  &  Anderson 
also,  that  they  were  not  aware  of  what  had  been  done  in  this 
country  more  than  80  years  before. 

In  1846,  after  the  Andrews  pump  had  been  applied  to  a  great 
variety  of  purposes  in  this  countrv,  it  was  improved  and  again 
patented  both  here  and  in  England,  Messrs.  Qwynne  &  Ck>. 
acquiring  the  right  for  that  country. 

At  this  date  we  find  the  encased  or  dosed  impeller  so  nearlv 
conforming  to  the  present  form  that  its  invention  maj  with 
all  fairness  be  ascribed  to  Mr.  Andrews,  and  claimed  for  this 
country.  This  has  been  conceded  by  impartial  English  au- 
thority of  6  years  later,  and  adds  another  to  the  claims  that 
can  be  made  in  respect  to  the  origin  of  centrifugal  pumps  in 
tlie  United  States. 

In  the  same  year  (1846)  Messrs.  Von  Schmidt,  of  New  York, 
patented  in  this  country  a  new  modification  of  centrifugal 

Sumps,  an  adaptation  or  change  of  the  Andrews  pump,  but 
aving  no  claiins  beyond  its  early  date  that  need  receive  atten- 
tion here.  A  glance  at  the  drawings  of  the  Von  Schmidt 
pump  will  show  that  the  theory  of  their  action  was  not  very 
well  understood. 

THB  APPOLD  PUMP. 

In  1848,  2  years  later,  we  come  to  the  celebrated  Appold 
pump,  and  the  first  comment  must  be  that  there  was  no  reason 
for  celebrity  in  the  case.  The  Appold  pumps  were  made  by 
Messrs.  Easton  &  Amos,  now  Easton  &  Anderson,  of  London, 
then  and  now  very  celebrated  hydrauMc  engineers  ;  but  in  so 
far  as  Appold 's  pump  the  only  new  feature  was  the  curved, 
blades  conforming  to  the  Barker  mill  pumps  that  had  preced- 
ed. Appold's  first  pumps  had  diagonal  vanes  set  at  an  angle 
of  45*"  from  a  diametrical  line,  afterward  altered  to  those 
curved  backward.  The  want  of  novelty  in  this  is  suflaciently 
proved  by  the  fact  that  no  patent  could  be  procured  on  this 
alleged  invention. 

In  some  cases  for  low  heads,  where  a  pump's  work  is  per- 
formed by  impact,  or  **  mechanical  push."  it  may  be  called, 
more  than  by  centrifugal  force,  curved  vanes  of  the  Appold 
form  would  not  only  have  no  useful  effect,  but  cause  a  lower 
etficicncv. 

The  change  of  Appold 's  wheel  or  disk  from  a  tapered  sec- 
tion, with  a  discharge  orifice  of  narrow  width,  to  one  with 
paiallel 'sides,  shows  that  at  least  one  of  the  main  laws  of 
hydraulics,  a  change  of  velocity  without  change  of  volume, 
was  not  known  or  else  Was  disregarded.  Even  recently,  how- 
ever, one  mathematical  authority  has  assumed  that  the  con- 
verging wheels  were  of  no  importance,  ignoring  the  friction  of 
the  broad  vane  tips,  overrunning  the  water  as  six  to  one  at  a 
head  of  40  ft. 

On  the  whole  we  are  justified  at  this  distance  of  time,  when 
the  merits  of  various  methods  have  been  demonstrated  by  ex- 
perience, in  concluding,  as  before  intimated,  that  the  reputa- 
tiou  of  the  makers  and  the  contest  at  the  London  Exhibition 
of  1851  did  more  to  make  the  Appold  pump  known  than  its 
working  merits. 

Subs^ucnt  tests,  notably  one  at  the  Chatham  Dockyard,  in 
EnglaniH  and  one  at  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  showed  that 
however  important  the  curved  vanes  might  be,  other  features 
of  the  pump  were  bad  or  wanting.  Messrs.  Easton  &  Ander- 
son have,  however,  constructed  some  of  the  best  and  most  effi- 
cient centrifugal  plants  known. 

The  fact  is  that  the  controversv  of  1851,  so  often  mentioned 
here,  removed  the  pump  matter  from  the  field  of  engineering 
investigation  to  one  of  commercial  contention.  In  respect  to 
vanes,  for  example,  there  were  at  the  time  in  England  plenty 
of  engineers  and  scientific  men  who  could  have  developea  from 
mathematical  data  the  true  and  best  form  for  pump  vanes  at 
different  heads. 


It  is  true  Professor  Rankine  defined  a  form  of  vanes  which 
did  not  give  a  good  result  under  certain  circumstances.  I  am 
speaking  from  memory,  not  having  seen  the  drawings  for 
some  years  past,  but,  as  now  remembered,  Rankine's  proposed 
vanes  were  suited  for  low  heads  only,  and,  no  doubt,  his  com- 
putations were  correct,  as  all  must  be  if  the  premises  are  not 
mistaken  ;  I  may  also  remark,  in  respect  to  Appold's  wheels, 
that  computation  would  not  in  any  case  have  produced  vanes 
of  a  true  curve  such  as  are  shown  in  drawings  of  his  pumps 
made  at  the  time. 

B^semer's  second  patent  of  1849,  a  treatise  it  might  be 
called  on  the  general  and  special  adaptations  of  Mr.  Bessemer 's 
pumps  to  various  purposes,  is  an  interesting  study  at  this  day. 
His  pumps,  as  before  remarked,  can  be  explained  by  referring 
to  Blake's  pump,  fig.  15,  which  is  typical  of  all  the  modifica- 
tions in  Bessemer's  patent  of  1849,  and  alread v  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed. Then  followed  Qwvnne's  improved  pumps,  and  to 
Messrs.  G Wynnes'  credit  be  it  said,  the  workmanship  on  cen- 
trifugal pumps  and  the  engines  to  operate  .them  reached  in 
the  luuids  of  tnis  firm  a  perfection  that  perhaps  no  other  branch 
of  similar  engineering  work  could  at  the  time  excel.  The  effi- 
ciency attained  with  centrifugal  pumps  was,  by  this  time,  such 
that  Harvey's  compound  direct  engines,  employed  to  drain 
Haarlem  Lake  in  Holland,  could  have  been  excelled  in  perform- 
ance at  one-half  the  original  cost  had  centrifugal  pumps  been 
employed  for  the  same  work. 

It  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  the  dates  hereto- 
fore given.  They  reach  back  but  76  years,  but  have  ^been 
found  in  fragments,  and  are  far  from  orderly  arrangement 
here. 


THE  PROOBB88  OF  THE  *'ABT." 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  all  cases  unfair  to  indulge  in  censorious 
opinion  respecting  the  past  history  and  rise  of  an  engineering 
manufacture,  or  the  development  of  a  new  class  of  machinery, 
but  if  there  ever  was  a  case  where  such  opinion  was  Justifiable, 
that  of  centrifugal-pump  progress  is  such  a  case. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  pumps  remained  prac- 
tlcallv  where  they  besan.  "  The  last  was  like  unto  the  first," 
and  during  this  perioa  there  was  mistake,  retrogression  and  a 
f^ure  to  discern  simple  elementary  principles  that  surpasses 
present  belief. 

To  prove  this,  one  has  only  to  compare  the  first  American 
pumps  of  1818  with  those  now  made  in  this  countrv,  and  by 
Gwynne,  Allen,  Drysdale  and  others  in  Europe  at  the  present 
day.  This  is  enough  to  show  how  little  has  been  changed  or 
improved,  but  it  fails  to  in  any  degree  indicate  the  practice 
that  has  intervened. 

The  dvnamical  laws  or  principles  involved  in  the  operation 
of  centrifugal  pumping  seem  to  present  but  little  of  the  eom- 
plicity  attendant  on  heat  engines,  or  in  dealing  with  expansive 
gases.  The  problem  is  simple  in  comparison  with  the  mathe- 
matics of  projectiles,  of  turbine  water  wheels,  or  a  dozen  other 
things  that  might  be  mentioned,  that  have  arisen  and  been  dis- 
posed of  during  the  time. 

Centrifugal  pumps  have  gone  through  a  development  of  ex- 
periment by  mechanical  expedients,  a  method  generally  slow  and 
uncertain,  not  wholly  so,  however,  because  in  1848  we  find  Mr. 
Whitelaw  making  computations  involving  all  the  principal  con- 
ditions of  centrifugal  pumping.  Still  further  on,  however,  we 
find  the  celebrated  Mr.  Rankine  suggesting  curves  for  the  vanes 
of  such  pumps,  at  variance  with  the  almost  universal  Appold 
form. 

Encased  impellers  have. been  one  of  the  stumbling-blocks 
over  which  nearly  all  ptimp-makers  have  made  their  wav. 
Blake,  Gwynne  and  Andrews  in  America,  and  Bessemer  in 
England,  have  all  contributed  to  this  error,  if  error  it  be,  and 
within  a  few  years  past  the  same  old  round  has  been  gone  over 
again  by  a  firm  in  Massachusetts  that  adopted  the  Gwynne 
pump  in  other  respects,  but  at  first  employed  a  Bessemer  or 
Andrews  impeller.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Engineer,  Lon- 
don, appears  in  an  advertisement  various  sizes  and  adaptations 
of  centrifugal  pumps,  all  constructed  with  encased  Impellers. 
The  writer  ana  some  other  makers  in  California  followed  the 
same  course,  and,  as  before  remarked,  this  thing  has  been 
taken  up  and  at  some  time  abandoned  by  nearly  all  prominent 
makers  of  centrifugal  pumps. 

The  causes  for  this  are  not  difficult  to  trace.  There  has  al- 
ways been  a  desire,  for  commercial  and  other  reasons,  to  em- 
ploy a  single  inlet  at  one  side  of  the  pumps.  This  simplifies 
the  construction,  saves  a  great  deal  in  first  cost,  makes  the 
water-ducts  more  direct  and  free,  and  all  parts  more  accessi- 
ble. To  accommodate  this  construction,  seen  in  Mi .  Gwynne 's 
pump  of  1850,  there  was  difflcultv  in  balancing  the  inclosed 
wheel — that  is,  compensating  for  the  draft  on  the  inlet  side. 

Open  vanes,  like  those  in  the  Andrews  pump  of  1899,  avoid 
the  thrust,  but  such  vanes  to  be  made  of  cast  material  require 
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a  web  or  diaphragm  to  support  them,  and  as  soon  as  this  was 
introduced  the  thrust  became  destructive,  not  only  equaling 
the  indraft  or  suction,  but  the  whole  area  of  the  back  of  the 
disk  or  diaphragm  became  subject  to  a  pressure  equal  to  that 
in  the  discharge  pipe. 

*  There  is  a  recognition  of  this  difficulty  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Qwynne 
in  1850,  and  his  ingenious  attempt  to  balance  inclosed  impel- 
lers by  a  vacuum  or  free  space  at  the  back.  This  is  very  com- 
plimentary to  his  engineering  insight  at  the  time,  and  it  is  a 
Question  now  whether 
there  is  any  true  under- 
standing among  engineers 
of  the  function  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  balancing 
chamber  described  in  hfi 
patent  of  1851.  It  seems 
to  be  a  vacuum  chamber 
to  balance  the  draft  of  the 
suction,  but  is,  in  fact,  to 
protect  that  much  of  the 
area  of  the  back  of  the  im- 
peller from  the  pressure 
within  the  casing. 
P^This  subject  was  dis- 
cussed in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  British  Associa- 
tion, at  Norwich,  Eng- 
land, in  1868,  by  John  and 
Henry  Gwynne,  and,  since 
that  time  at  least,  open 
impellers  have  been  a  con- 
stant feature  of  tiieir  prac- 
tice, and  is  no  more  than 
a  return  to  the  principle 
of  the  Massachusetts  and 
Andrews  pumps  of  40 
years  before. 

i  The  adoption  of  open 
wheels  or  Impellers,  it 
was  supposed,  called  for  a 
double  or  balanced  suc- 
tion, as  the  single  inlet 
forced  the  employment  of 
an  inclosed  or  double-disk 
runner.  It  was  a  cycle  of 
experiment  running  over 
a  period  of  40  years,  and 
ending  where  it  began,  if 
we  do  not  include  the  form 
of  the  vanes. 

Nothine  has  been  said 
of  French  practice,  and 
the  writer  must  confess  to 
some  prejudice  in  the 
matter,  because  of  certain 
reports  about  the  year^ 
1866,  when  there - 


purposes  to  which  the  larger  class  of  centrifugal  pumps  are 
applied,  and  neither  of  these  wants  had,  down  to  10  years  ago, 
existed  to  any  extent  in  the  United  States. 

The  draining,  irrigation  and  reclamation  of  land,  while  it  is 
to  some  extent  owing  to  the  physical  circumstances  of  a  coun- 
try, is  mainly  a  matter  of  the  value  of  land  and  its  scarcity. 
In  some  cases,  as  in  California,  to  great  fertility,  but  except 
on  the  Padflc  Coast  there  has  been  until  very  recently  no  need 
of  water-raising  for  these  purposes,  at  least  not  enough  to 
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was  a 
competitive  test  of  some  Qwynne  pumps  with  those  made  by 
M.  Cfoignard,  of  Paris.  The  Gwynne  pumps  were  set  down  as 
working  at  a  duty  of  85  per  cent.,  while  tne  Coignard  pumps 
realizeanearly  double  the  same  effect.  Looking  at  the  con- 
struction in  the  two  cases,  and  making  such  d»iuctions  as  a 
fahr  inference  would  afford,  we  must  conclude  the  report  was 
of  no  value,  and  its  statements  impossible.  Since  then 
M.  Farcot,  of  Paris,  has  produced  some  fine  examples  of 
centrifugal  pumps  for  various  purposes,  some  of  them  to 
operate  against  a  head  of  SO  meters,  and  large  pumps  of  excel- 
lent design,  such  as  have  been  erected  on  the  river  Nile  in 
Eajypt. 

!!  French  engineers  have  developed  a  good  deal  in  compound- 
ing pumps,  and,  I  believe,  first  invented  the  double  or  multi- 
ple impellers,  one  discharging  into  another,  to  be  used  in  the 
case  of  high  heads.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  whether  Mr. 
Gwynue's  compound  pumps  were  first  proposed  or  not.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  much  importance  either  way,  because,  all 
things  considered,  it  is  doubtful  whether  compounding  is  a 
construction  to  be  recommended  beyond  certain  exceptional 
cases.  The  problem  involves  questions  not  answerable  by 
computation.  It  is  one  of  mechanism  and  endurance,  which 
future  experience  must  determine,  so  that  if  added  by  our 
French  friends  to  modern  pump  practice  it  must  stand  as  a 
feature  of  questionable  value. 

While,  as  pointed  out  in  the  beginning,  the  invention  of 
practical  centrifugal  pumps  belongs  in  America,  Uieir develop- 
ment and  application  in  an  extensive  way  was  for  a  long  time 
mainly  the  work  of  English  engineers.  The  draining  of  marsh 
and  overflowed  lands,  and  for  graving  docks,  are  the  principal 


cause,  as  in  Europe,  a  complete  development  of  the  most  suit- 
able machinery  for  the  puipose. 

At  present  were  is  a  change  going  on.  The  cultivation  of 
rice  in  the  Southern  States,  and  of  cranberries  and  some  other 
crops  in  the  Northern  States,  the  enhanced  value  of  marsh  land 
near  large  cities,  and  the  greatly  increased  value  of  alluvial 
plains,  Mgin  to  call  for  the  development  and  improvement  of 
water-raismg  appliances.^/ndtM^. 

(to  be  COimHITSD.) 


ELECTRIC  RAILROAD  FROM  GETTYSBURG  TO 

BALTIMORE. 


The  sketch  map  herewith  shows  the  location  of  an  electric 
railroad  which  is  intended  to  connect  the  now  historic  Gkttprs- 
burg  with  Baltimore.  To  those  unfamiliar  with  this  section 
of  country  it  should  be  said  that  most  of  the  southern  portion 
of  Pennsylvania,  indicated  on  the  map,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  Maryland  lying  between  it  and  Baltimore,  is  very  rich 
farming  land,  and  fi  thickly  settled.  In  the  pre-railroad 
period,  early  In  this  century,  turnpike  roads  were  built 
through  this  region  to  Baltimore,  and  the  produce  in  the  sec- 
tion shown  on  our  map  and  from  far  beyond  it  was  hauled  to 
Baltimore  on  what  were  known  as  Conesto^a  wagons,  which 
were  drawn  by  four,  six,  and  sometimes  eight  horses.  The 
writer  recalls  tnat  in  his  schoolboy  days  these  wagons  passing 
through  his  native  place— which  was  Hanover,  and  is  indi- 
cated on  the  map— were  a  daily  sight,  passing  up  and  down 
on  the  turnpike,  shown  by  dotted  Dnes.    This  road  extended 
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from  HAnoTer  to  RebterMowo,  Mid  also  extended  northwud 
to  Carliile  and  Uanisborg,  and  coimected  wiCb  the  whole  Bja- 
tern  of  turnpikes  la  Peiuiajlranla.  Another  slmUar  road  am- 
oecled  Oetljiburg  with  Rdrtentomi,  and  fram  there  a  tingle 
line  led  to  Baltimore.  The  amount  ot  traffic  on  ttieee  roaoa, 
up  to  the  fifties  and  ilztiei,  waa  yery  btrge.  Atter  that 
period  It  was  diverted  to  the  raDroads.  The  relation  which 
BalUmore  occupied  to  this  coonlr;  la  very  nalTely  staled  In 
Pelei  Parley's ''  FIrat  Book  of  History,"  published  in  the  thir- 
ties. In  thftt  book  the  amiable  historian  said  :  "  After  sa^ng 
the  rest  of  the  city"  (Baltimore)  "  you  should  go  to  Howard 
Street,  where  you  will  notice  a  great  many  waeooa  Wded 
— "■  '■-  -  Baltimore  1*  the  greatest  flour  market  &  the  woikL 
land  thousands  of  barrels  are  tmraght  here  erery 

fear  from  variotu  parta  of  Maryland,  and  from  Delaware, 
'ennsylvanla  and  Virginia.  It  Is  then  sent  in  ship*  to  New 
York,  Boston,  ChorleaUin  and  various  foreign  countries." 

As  remarked  aborc,  this  trade  was  diverted  from  the  turn- 
pike roads  to  the  raOroads.  An  effort  b  about  to  be  made  to 
get  some  of  It  back.  The  preaeat  turnpike  between  Oettys- 
Snrg  and  Baltimore,  as  expldned,  ta  shown  by  the  heavv  black 
line  In  the  map.    This,  as  will  be  seen,  is  nearly  an  air  lloe  be- 


Qettysburg  Into  direct  communication  with  Baltimotc  The 
preeent  mean*  of  reaching  these  points  frmn  Baltimore  are  by 
the  tumplkea  which  form  the  route  of  electric  lines,  or  by  the 
BaltJnore  ft  Haoovei,  Ilsnover  Junction.  Hanover  &  Qettys- 
burg  steam  r^lroads,  which  are  controlled  by  the  Western 
Maryland  Railroad  Company. 

Owlng's  Hills,  where  the  power  honse  la  to  be  located,  was 
for  many  yean  connected  with  the  NorUiem  Central  Railroad, 
which  U  located  east  of  it  by  the  Oreen  Spring  Branch— diown 
on  the  map.  This  was  origlnaUy  laid  with  old  strap  rails,  and 
for  a  long  ttase  was  operated  by  hiHSes.  The  wtUm  can  recall 
a  Joomey  on  this  niad  in  Ute  fifties  on  the  top  of  a  foor- 
wheeled  coacb-body  car  simlUr  to  tfaoae  whidL  were  dnplieates 
of  the  <^  cats  used  on  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  Railroad,  aod 
which  were  exhlUted  at  Chicago  last  year.  The  motive 
power  on  the  Qreen  Bprlnz  Rnui<£  was  a  Mlthf  ul  mule. 

New  York  and  Philadelphia  capltalistH  are  said  to  be  large 
holders  of  the  bonds,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Wldener-Elkina 
syndicate  holds  an  interest  in  It. 
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tneen  the  temdnl ;  and  this  road  is  to  be  used  In  carrying  out 
the  project  on  account  of  its  stralghtneas  and  because  of  [be 
many  towns,  Urge  and  Bmall,  that  have  grown  up  along  it. 
The  dlgtancti  from  Baltimore  to  Gettyaburg  by  the  proposed 
route  is  GO  miles,  as  aealost  73  miles  by  the  steam  rallroada. 

The  parte  of  the  line  to  be  provided  by  different  compa- 
nies are  ;  The  Plmllco  &  Plkcsville  Line,  7  miles,  opeoed  in 
1893  from  Druid  Hill  Park.  Baltimore,  to  Plkeavllle ;  the 
Pikesvllle,  Relsterstown  &  Emory  Orove  Railway,  9  miles, 
from  Plkeavllle  to  Relatenitowa.^lth  an  extenalon  ot  1}  mttea 
to  Emory  Orove  camp  grounds.  Contracta  for  this  road  were 
awarded  laat  week. 

The  power  house  will  be  located  at  Owlng's  Mills  ;  the 
Westminster  &  Union  Hills  Railway,  17  mtlee,  fiom  Reiaters- 
town  through  Westminster  to  Union  Mills  ;  the  Uettyaburg 
Electric  Line,  IT  miles,  from  Union  Hllla  through  LIttleetown, 
Pa.,  to  Gettysburg.  Several  mllee  of  this  line  are  now  built 
south  from  Qettysburg  across  the  famous  battle-Qeld.    This 


In  1870  the  first  trials  were  made  In  Paris  of  what  was  after- 
ward known  as  the  Popp  compressed  air  system  :  the  earliest 
installation  was  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  for  some  years  the 
application  was  limited  to  the  operation  of  clocks  in  the  streets 
as  well  as  Id  private  houaea.  The  central  station  was  located 
In  a  small  building,  In  the  baaement  oi  which  were  two  com- 
pressors driven  each  by  a  6  H.P.  engine :  on  the  first  fioor 
were  the  preasure  regulators  and  other  conlrolling  apparatus, 
and  a  master  clock  which  distributed  pneumatic  Impulaea  at 
minute  Intervals  throughout  the  ayatem  of  air  pipes. 

Id  a  few  years,  however,  appllcationa  to  obtain  compressed 
air  as  a  motive  force  became  numerous  from  small  users  of 
power,  and  the  rapid  increase  In  demands  rendered  It  necea- 
aary  to  Increase  the  ven-  modest  Installation  in  the  Rue  8L 
Anne.    The  first  extension  was  completed  in  1880,  when  the 
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Roe  St.  FATgesu  works  were  itarted  on  a  60  H.P.  basis.  An- 
tldpating  npid  eztenaloD,  Mr.  Popp,  had  gecured  a  alte  of  near- 
ly efgUt  acres  to  the  Rue  St.  Fargeau,  and  by  1S87  no  less  than 
6,000  H.P.  were  required  to  compress  tlie  air  consumed. 
Fresb  eitensioDa  followed,  and  large  additioual  works  were 
completed  [u  1802  on  tbe  Qu^  de  la  Qare.  At  present  the  de- 
velopment appears  to  be  as  follows  : 

1.  Two  central  stations— those  ol  Bt.  Fargeau  and  the  Qual 
de  la  Gare— representing  togetlier  18,000  H.P.  From  these 
two  stations  there  were  distributed  through  air  mains  in  ]803 
no  less  than  260,000,000  cubic  yards  of  air. 

3.  Two  central  time  itatlons  for  the  operation  of  pneumatic 
clocks  throughout  Paris. 

8.  A  rheau  of  104  miles  of  mains,  of  which  41  are  devoted 
to  the  time  service,  and  68  miles  to  the  dlslrlbutlon  of  power 
for  commercial  usee  ;  there  is  also  a  total  length  of  the  system 
of  service  pipes  of  61  miles. 

4.  Sixteen  refrigerating  clumbers  io  the  basement  of  the 
Bourse  du  Commerce. 

6.  Two  stations  of  about  1,000  H.P.,  used  (or  geoemtlng 
ilectricity  with  compressed-sir  motors. 

6.  Twenty-eight  hundred  H.P.  of  compressed  air  consumed 
.or  60  special  Installations. 

7.  Beventy-four  hundred  public  and  private  clocks. 

8.  Thieestationsproduclngcompiewedalr  at  hlghpressure, 
and  representing  about  1,800  H.P,  These  are  intended  for 
street  railroad  tnctlon. 


tion  of  S,000  H.P.  is  now  at  work.  The  air  is  compressed  by 
four  triple-expansion  Corliss  engines  (3,000  H.P.},  and  steam 
is  snpplled  by  20  Babeock  &  Wilcox  boilers,  divided  Into  bst- 
lerles  of  five.  The  compressors  operste  by  stages,  and  have 
each  two  low-pressure  and  one  high-pressure  cylinder.  The 
air  Is  cooled  during  compression  by  spray  injectors.  The  en- 
gines are  vertical,  and  the  compressors  are  driven  from  an 
orertiead  shaft. 
The  following  are  some  particulars  of  tbe  Installation  : 

Kninber  of  iKtloiK  In  Btcb  boUel 11 

"      "  tBbM  per  MctloD S 

■■       ■>       "      "    beUw i«e 

L«ngtboftabM 17.811. 

DkunMar  or  tnbaa ....  S.MIo. 

Total  li«Mlnewrt>ca  of  tnbetpwlKillcr I.SfiS  iq,  fc 

DIunsUrof  iteun  cjllnden,  Ugll-|H«S*im    (S.4T  Lll. 

iDtaniwdlata  GG.II  " 

"         "      "  "  IOwpr*aBre 18.T*  " 

Alr-campTMJlnc  c]>lf Bden,  4S.SI  " 


atmosplieric  pressure.  Tbe  air  is  compresaed  by  each  engine 
into  two  reservoirs  liavlng  a  capacity  of  1,000  cub.  ft.,  whence 
it  Bows  into  the  principarair  main,  which  is  10.09  In.  in  diame- 
ter. The  sizes  of  the  mains  vary  from  this  dlamel«r  to  11.8 
in. ;  the  larger  are  made  of  wrought  iron  welded  ;  the  smaller 
are  of  cast  Iron.  The  aecondaiy  mains  range  from  T.BT  In.  in 
diameter  to  1.6S  in. ;  the  service  pipes  are  of  lead,  and  their 
diamet«rs  vsry  from  8.15  In.  to  1.58  in. 

Wlien  tbe  station  on  the  Qua!  de  la  Gare  wss  undertaken  tbe 
CreusOt  Company,  who  supplied  the  engtnea,  guaraoteed  as  a 
maximum  consumption  of  fuel  1.64  lbs.  per  I.H.P.  per  hour. 
The  conditions  of  trialsas  laid  down  In  the  speclflcations  were  : 

DarMloQ of  Mch  trial Bliiniii, 

Namlxr  of  TaTotDtlon*  par  DiInDte SO 

Boiler  ptaMon 1S3  Ibi.  par  iq.  !>■• 

BITectlTe  preMoreof  eompreiaaJ  ili llSlbt. 

HailmDni  indkaud  H.  P. a,000 

Poel Briquette*  d'Ansln. 

An  offlclal  trial  was  made  only  on  January  10.  1803,  about 
18  months  after  the  engines  had  been  in  constant  work.  The 
following  Bgurea  give  tne  principal  results  olHalned  : 

AvaiacannmbarotraialaCloniper  mlDBte M.SH 

"        prsMun of  iteaiii in  boUen ICSIbe. 

"           "           "       "     at  tb*  idmlMlon   Tilve  of  the  blgb- 
pteHure  cylinder MS  " 

ATerage  lacnumin  tbe  csodtaier S8.3S  In. 

PreBiare  of  air  In  compraoon,  low  preuare Si.'lbi. 

"         "  blgh  prauura IW    " 

Tempentnra  ol  Ifae  «lr  ■hen  anteilnc  Uie  lov.preaaare  eonpres. 
»o™ *0.B7F. 

Temperatnre  of  the  air  wbaa  leaving  tbe  blgb-premnre  comprea«or.l».0  " 

H.P.  indicitod .7* IBWJ.B 

Net  fneleonaamad  per  B.  P.  par  boor I.S1b. 


IfiU 


I.liK.per    Cnhli 


re  of  the  Pa[ip  Cam  piny. 


ip  Camr 
I  bj  Prol 


Two  trials,  at  an  interval  of  three  months,  were  made  to  test 
the  efficiency  of  tbe  engines  and  compressors,  and  the  results 
tabulated  above  were,  it  Is  stated,  arrived  st. 

It  would  appear,  from  theae  trials,  (bat  the  mean  total  effi- 
ciency is  80.8  per  oeaL  It  is  chtlmed  that  the  actual  cost  of 
100  cubic  meters  <8,680  cub.  ft.)  of  air  compreMed  to  118  lbs. 
per  square  inch  is  .4680  franca,  or  lees  than  M.  This  figure 
was  arrived  at  after  a  trial  of  S4  hours  in  the  station  of  tbe 
Qaal  de  la  Oare,  and  it  was  conflnned  by  the  results  obtained 
from  three  months'  subsequent  working. 

ntDDSTBUL  APPUCATIOKS  Of  OOMPRBSBED  AIB  IN  PARIS. 


Lltbogral 
Printing. 


i[^a  priallng-prawBi  . . 


Refiicerslora 

Ooffaa-mllla,  roaiten,  etc  

CnttlBC  and  drilling  Duwbiaer}. . . 

BawlnK  BUChlDe* 


SlectratTplDg  machine*. .. . 
Embroider;  "         

Tnrblnai  and  ventllatora 

Maehlnaa  for  carding  and  roUing. 


Haebtnea  tor  eniiiica]  and  d 

Sada.<(iiUar  tsctarr 

ProTlalan  meraluDta 

Wood-worfclDg  mschlDar;. 

Catling  and  palliblag  BacUnerT. 

Enrelope  m" "■' 


"     for  vanUJatlag  indar   i 

Holora  l<x    djnuuw   aiid  aold 

Uttliig  beer'  andirVae' '.'.'.'.'.'. 
Bavalore,  Incgaga  elevalon, 

Blowiripea 

lAMand  trimming  maken. . 


The  applications  of  compressed  air  In  Paris  are  very  numer- 
ous and  varied,  but  according  to  the  latest  information  the 
following  ctaaaiflcatlon  may  be  made  : 

1.  Distribution  of  power  in  quantities  raneing  from  the 
minute  time  impulses  to  motors  of  160  H.P.  it  U  worth  no- 
ticing that  In  many  workshops  old  steam  engines  are  now 
worked  with  compressed  air,  tne  boilers  serving  as  reservoirs 
in  which  the  air  is  healed  before  admission  to  the  cylinders. 

%  Ventilation  and  other  sanitary  purposes. 

S.  Refrigerators,  especially  oold  stores  for  the  preservation 
of  meat,  etc. 
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5,800  cub.  ft.  Besides  this,  compressed  air  is  used  to  drive 
motors  for  electric  lighting  ;  the  exhaust  from  these  motors  is 
utilized  to  assist  in  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  cold 
stores.  Another  series  of  motors  at  the  Bourse  installation  is 
used  for  heating  and  yentilating  purposes  throughout  the  es- 
tablisliment. 

4.  The  manufacture  of  ice  as  a  by  product  of  the  compressed 
air  used  as  a  motive  power. 

5.  Elevating  or  lifting  water  and  other  liquids ;  this  is  applied 
chiefly  to  breweries,  but  there  are  large  installations  at  the 
depots  of  Bercy  and  the  Qua!  St.  Eternard  for  lifting  wines, 
spirits,  etc. 

6.  Emptying  oeaspoo]B  {tuififf  Betiro), 

7.  Passenger  and  luggage  elevators. 

'  8.  Pneumatic  clocks  on  the  boulevards  in  Paris  and  in  about 
2,000  private  houses. 

9.  Mechanical  traction  on  the  Kogent  tramways  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  8}  miles.  This  application  of  compressed  air 
is  on  the  Mekarski  system. 

The  table  on  page  467  gives  an  idea  of  many  of  the  various 
uses  to  which  compressed  air  has  been  put  in  raris  : 

One  of  the  most  interesting  applications  of  compressed  air  in 
Paris  will  be  that  for  the  propulsion  of  tram  care  on  the  Conti 
system,  a  system  already  in  experimental  use,  we  bdleve,  in 
Vienna.  Some  preliminary  trials  have  been  made  at  Nantes 
and  at  Nogcnt,  and  the  results  obtained  sufficiently  good  to 
Justify  the  Compagnie  Q6n€rale  des  Omnibus  to  construct 
three  lines  in  Paris,  which  will  be  opened  for  traffic  during 
the  present  year.  In  the  Contl  system  the  air  is  compressed  at 
a  relatively  high  pressure  at  a  central  station  :  it  is  then  ad- 
mitted  into  the  mains  B  placed  beneath  the  rails  (see  diagram, 
figs.  1  and  2,  on  previous  page\ 

Branches  O  lead  the  air  nearly  to  the  surface  into  automatic 
devices  by  which  the  car  reservoiis  can  be  charged.  By  this 
arrangement  it  is  considered  that  one  central  station  will  be 
sufficient  whatever  the  length  of  the  line  may  be ;  and  as  the 
charging  devices  can  be  introduced  at  short  intervals,  the  dead 
weight  of  reservoirs  to  be  carried  is  relatively  snu&U.  The 
distance  between  the  charging  stations  varies  according  to  the 
circumstances,  but  for  convenience  thev  should  be  located  at 
the  recognized  stopping-plac^.  Fig.  8  is  a  diagram  that  gives 
some  idea  of  the  arrangement.  An  iron  box  is  sunk  into  the 
roadway  to  inclose  the  mechanism  ;  the  box  is  covered  by  a 
plate  containing  two  hinged  flaps  F  placed  immediatelv  over 
the  air  nozzle  S.  The  nozzle  is  the  continuation  of  a  piunger 
working  in  the  cylinder  E,  I,  which  can  be  placed  In  connec- 
tion with  the  air  main.  As  Uie  front  truck  of  the  car  passes 
over  the  rails  it  strikes  the  lever  Q,  and,  depressing  it,  opens 
a  valve  that  admits  air  beneath  the  plunger  E,  raises  it,  and 
causes  the  air  nozzle  to  push  open  the  flaps  FtLod  rise  above 
the  level  of  the  road.  By  the  time  it  has  reached  its  full 
height  the  nozzle  engages  in  a  connection,  H,  communicating 
with  the  reservoirs,  which  are  filled  In  a  few  seconds.  The 
valve  is  then  closed,  and  as  the  car  proceeds  the  lever  Q  is 
released,  the  air  beneath  the  plungers  in  the  cylinder  E  es- 
capes, and  the  nozzle  falls,  the  flaps  ^closing  over  it  and  re- 
storing the  street  surface.  In  the  event  of  the  mechanism 
becoming  deranged,  air  standpipes  are  provided,  so  that  the 
reservoirs  can  be  charged  bv  coupling  up. 

The  results  obtained  will  be  watched  with  considerable  in- 
terest ;  so,  as  soon  as  the  system  passes  out  of  its  experimental 
stage,  which  it  promises  to  do  shortlv  under  the  care  of  the 
Compagnie  G(enerale  des  OmnihuB.— Engineering, 


THE  HEATING  POWER  OF  SMOKE.* 


It  appears  to  be  generally  supposed  that  a  large  percentage 
of  fuel  is  lost  in  smoke,  and  random  statements  have  been 
made  to  the  effect  that  Uie  loss  in  heating  power  due  to  the 
passing  away  of  combustible  matters  in  smoRy  furnace  gases 
may  reach  as  high  as  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  A  little  con- 
sideration, however,  will  show  that  the  loss  of  any  large  per- 
centage of  combustible  matter,  and  consequent]  v  of  heating 
power,  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  This  may  be  proved  in 
two  ways :  (1)  bv  calculation  of  the  two  sources  of  heating 
power  as  shown  by  an  analysis  of  coal  or  dross  used  for  steam 
raising  ;  and  (2)  by  actual  analysis  of  the  furnace  gases  for 
combustible  solids  and  gases. 

In  the  following  paper  are  given  the  results  of  these  two 
methods  of  oliservatlon,  the  same  dross  being  analyzed  and 
also  employed  as  fuel  in  a  works  furnace,  from  whtdi  smoky 


gases  were  given  off  which  were  tested  for  combustible  nuit- 
ters. 
1.  The  following  is  the  analysis  of  the  dross  employed  : 

Per  cent. 

Gas,tar,etc 87.68 

Pixedcarbon 49.97 

Sulphur 0.40 

Ash 2.72 

Water 9.28 


100.00 


Heating  power  (practical^  due  to  gas,  tar,  etc.      1.16 
Heating  power  (practical)  due  to  fixed  carbons.      6.49 

7.65 

The  points  to  be  observed  are  the  relative  proportions  of 
heating  power  (represented  In  the  analysis  by  the  number  of 
pounds  of  water  212**  F.  capable  of  bein^  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness by  1  lb.  of  fuel)  given  out  respectively  bythe  combustion 
of  gas,  tar,  etc.,  and  by  the  fixed  carbon.  These  are  calcu- 
late according  to  Playfair's  well-known  formula,  which  was 
practically  tested  on  coals  intended  for  the  British  Navy,  and 
which  shows  that  while  1  lb.  of  fixed  carbon  is  capable  when 
burned  of  evaporating  18  lbs.  of  water  at  212"  F.  to  dryness,  1 
lb.  of  the  gas,  tar,  etc.,  will  onlv  evaporate  8.1  lbs.  From 
these  figures  it  appears  that  in  the  coal  or  dross,  the  eas,  tar, 
etc.,  oiuy  contribute  16  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  riven  out 
during  the  combustion,  and  that  the  fixed  carbon  produces  the 
remainder,  or  86  per  cent.  In  coals  with  less  of  the  former 
ingredients  and  more  of  the  latter,  which  is  commonly  the  case, 
the  proportion  £^ven  out  by  the  volatile  constituents  would  be 
oon«derably  rrauced.  It  is  thus  perfectly  clear  that  even 
though  the  whole  of  the  volatile  matters  (which  can  alone  be 
accountable  for  any  loss  of  combustible  material)  escaped  com- 
bustion, there  could  not  possibly  be  a  greater  loss  of  heat  than 
16  per  cent  of  tiie  whole,  even  in  such  an  extreme  case  as  this 
represents. 

2.  An  analysis  was  made  of  the  furnace  gases  given  off  dur- 
ing the  burning  of  the  dross  of  which  the  results  are  given 

above,  with  the  following  results  : 

Qases  very  Guei  almost 

emoky.  free  from  fiiioke. 

Per  cent,  by  Per  cent,  by 

volume.  volume. 

Carbonic  add 6.0  8.6 

"      oxide none  ^  none 

Hydrocarbons trace  ,^  none 

Nitrogen 79.9  79.9 

Oxygen 16.1 5  16.6 


100.00 


•100.00 


It  has  been  asserted  that  carbonic  oxide  is  given  off  in  con- 
siderable quanUty  when  mudi  smoke  is  being  produced,  but  it 
does  not  appear  in  this  case ;  and  Hempel,  in  his  work  on 
**  Gas  Analysis,**  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  little  or  no  com- 
bustible gases  are  present  in  furnace  gases.  He  says  :  '*  Fur- 
nace gases  usually  contain  only  carbon  dioxide,  oxygen  and 
nitrogen.  All  other  gases  are  present  in  but  very  small 
amounts.  In  oft-repeated  antdyses  the  author  has  always 
found  only  traces  of  carbon  monoxide,  methane  and  the  heavy 
hydrocarbons."  This  is  in  complete  accord  with  the  analyses 
given  above,  and  it  maybe  taken  for  granted  that  the  presence 
of  carbonic  oxide  or  other  combustible  gases  in  furnace  gases 
is  a  most  unusual  occurrence.  This  is  quite  conclusive  evi- 
dence Uiat  no  appreciable  loss  of  heat,  even  when  the  furnace 
gases  are  smoky,  can  be  attributed  to  the  passing  away  of  the 
products  of  imperfect  combustion  in  the  gaseous  form  at  least. 

That  there  is  loss  of  combustible  matter  in  the  smoke  is 
an  undoubted  fact,  but  the  quantity  seems  also  to  be  greatly 
magnified  In  certain  random  statements.  In  the  experiment 
referred  to  above  the  soot  was  also  collected  during  one  hour 
and  a  half  with  the  following  results  : 

Grafns  per  100  cub.  ft. 
or  fnmaoe  gaaee. 

Carbonaceous  matter 80.81 

Ash  or  mineral  matter 20.66 


•  R.  JR.  Tatlock,nn  the  Chmieal  News, 


Totalsoot 61.46 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  soot  collected  consisted  largely 
of  mineral  or  incombustible  matter.  In  several  experiments 
to  estimate  the  soot  in  furnace  gases  similar  results  to  those 
were  obtained,  and  the  average  would  come  very  close  to  the 
quoted  results  ol  this  special  test. 

To  find  how  much  carbonaceous  matter  was  actually  lost  as 
smoke,  it  will  be  necessary  to  know  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
of  furnace  gases  given  oil  by  the  combustion  of,  say,  one  ton 
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of  the  droBS.  If  the  percentage  of  carbonic  add  In  the  furnace 
gases  Is  taken  at  5  per  cent.,  the  total  volume  of  these  ffiyen 
off  from  one  ton  of  dross  would  be  about  040,000  cub.  ft. 
measured  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  pressure,  and  this 
would  contain  41  lbs.  or  carbonaceous  matter  and  27  lbs.  of 
mineral  matter.  This  would  represent  1.8  per  cent,  of  the 
volatile  matters  (gas,  tar,  etc.),  given  in  the  analysis  of  the 
dross  ;  and  if  from  this  is  now  calculated  tiie  heating  power 
according  to  Playfair's  formula,  it  will  only  come  to  0.057. 
This  fl|rure,  compared  with  the  practical  heating  power  (7.65) 
of  the  aross,  goes  to  show  that  the  solid  combustibie  matter  of 
the  smoke  can  only  account  for  the  very  small  percent^  of 
0.74  of  the  total  heating  power  which  can  be  obtained  from 
the  coal. 

From  the  results  of  these  experiments  it  is  evident  that  the  loss 
of  combustible  matters  in  smoke  is  very  small  indeed,  and  that 
the  belief  in  immense  loss  by  this  cause  is  simply  a  fallacy,  and 
it  is  decidedly  not  corroborated  by  experiment.  In  adopting 
methods  of  removing  the  smoke  nuimnce,  it  must  therefore  be 
borne  In  mind  that  there  is  little  or  no  gain  in  burning  smoke, 
and  that  other  methods  of  dealing  with  the  problem,  such  as 
Dulier*s  smoke  absorption  process,  ought  also  to  receive  con- 
sideration. 

ACCIDENTS  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  AND 

FIREMEN. 


Thb  object  of  publishing  this  monthly  list  of  accidents  to 
locomotive  ens^ineers  and  firemen  is  to  make  known  ^e  terri- 
ble sacrifice  or  life  and  limb  that  is  constantly  going  on  amons 
this  class  of  people,  with  the  hope  that  such  publteations  win 
in  time  indicate  some  of  the  causes  of  accidents  of  this  kind, 
and  to  help  lessen  the  awful  amount  of  suffering  due  directly 
and  indirectly  to  them.  If  any  one  will  aid  us  with  the  infor- 
mation which  will  help  make  our  list  more  complete  or  correct, 
or  who  will  indicate  the  causes  or  the  cures  for  any  kind  of 
accidents  which  occur,  they  will  not  only  be  doing  us  a  great 
favor,  but  will  be  aiding  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  pub- 
lishing this  report,  which  is  to  lessen  the  risk  and  danger  to 
which  the  men  to  whom  we  Intrust  our  lives  are  exposed. 

The  only,  or  the  chief  source  of  information  we  have,  from 
which  our  report  Is  made  up,  is  the  newspapers.  From  these 
the  following  list  of  accidents,  which  occurred  in  August,  has 
been  made  up.  Of  course  we  oannot  report  those  of  whidi  we 
have  no  knowledge,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  such. 

AOCIDXNTB  IK  AUGUST. 

Sioux  City,  August  2.— Two  freight  trains  on  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paid  Railroad  collided  on  a  bridge  at  this 
point  The  engineer  and  fireman  jumped  and  escaped  with 
slisht  injuries. 

Liafavette,  Ind.,  August  8.— Two  freight  engines  on  the 
Wabash  Railroad  collided  near  here  to-day,  and  Engineer 
Clarke  was  killed. 

Field,  Man.,  August  S.^The  boiler  of  a  locomotive  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  exploded  near  here  to-dav.  The 
engineer,  B.  Wheatly,  and  fireman,  A.  Hunt,  were  instantly 
killed. 

Cumberland,  Md.,  August  8.— A  coal  train  was  wrecked  at 
Mud  Cut,  on  the  Cumberland  &  Pennsylvania  Rallroadt  to-day. 
The  engine  jumped  the  track  and  ran  against  a  bank  and 
turned  upside  down.  The  engineer  was  beneath  the  engine, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  bruises  about  the  face  was 
unhurt ;  the  fireman  sustained  a  slight  injury. 

Wittenberg,  Wis.,  August  8. —Charles  Heulin,  engineer  on 
the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  &  Western  Railroad,  was  killed 
while  at  work  under  his  engine  early  this  morning ;  another 
freight  train  backed  in  against  the  rear  of  his  freight  train, 
forcing  the  engine  forward  and  crushing  the  man  under  the 
fire-box. 

Urbana,  0.,  August  8.— A  passenger  train  on  the  New  York, 
Pittsburgh  &  Ohio  Railroad  struck  a  freight  car  on  a  siding 
this  morning.  Joe  Dano,  the  engineer,  was  internally  injuied, 
and  Fireman  James  Douglas  slightly  hurt. 

Warren,  Pa.,  August  8.— A  passenger  train  on  the  Dunkiik, 
Allegheny  Valley  &  Pittsburgh  Railroad  was  ditched  here  this 
afternoon.  Engineer  Beardsly  was  scalded  about  the  head, 
and  Fireman  Robbins  was  cut  on  the  forehead. 

Akron,  0.,  August  8.— A  collision  occurred  between  two 
freight  trains  on  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road to-day.  Engineer  M.  Stack  was  crushed  to  death,  and 
his  fireman,  John  Shoop,  badly  scalded. 

Rochellc,  Fla.,  August  4.— A  mixed  train  on  the  Florida 
Southern  Railroad  plunged  into  a  lime  sink  near  here  this 
morning.  The  engine  and  two  cars  were  completely  wrecked. 
Engineer  Rampaner  was  seriously  injured. 

Lima,  O.,  August  4.— A  freight  train  on  the  Pittsburgh, 


Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  Railroad  ran  into  an  open  switch  at 
this  point  to-day.  The  engineer  and  fireman  were  somewhat 
bruised. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  August  6.— A  Panhandle  freight  was  wrecked 
at  Crestonville  to-day  by  running  over  a  cow.  The  fireman, 
M.  Neil,  was  killed,  and  Engineer  Egan  was  sliehtly  injured. 

Grand  Junction,  Col.,  August  8. — A  head-egd  collision  oc- 
curred on  the  Rio  Grande  Western  Railway  to-day,  in  which 
Fireman  Pickering  was  killed ;  the  engineers  of  the  two  en- 
gines were  seriously  scalded. 

Des  Moines,  la.,  August  8.^ A  cinder  dropping  from  a  loco- 
motive on  a  bridge  at  Peru  caused  a  smouldering  and  burning 
of  the  main  stringers  to  such  an  extent  that  a  train  on  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad  was  wrecked  by  the  collapse 
of  the  structure. '  The  engineer  and  fireman  were  both  killed. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  August  9.— A  northern- bound  passenger  train 
on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  plunged  over 
a  60-f  t.  trestle  4  miles  north  of  Lincoln  to-night.  Isaac  Depe w, 
the  engineer,  and  William  Craig,  fireman,  were  killed.  Train- 
wrecking  is  suspected. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  August  lO.^There  was  a  head-end  collision 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  about  16  miles  from  this  city 
to-day.  Engineer  L.  H.  Harmon  was  instantly  killed,  and  his 
fireman,  E.  Martin,  was  so  seriously  injured  that  he  died. 
The  accident  was  the  result  of  an  order  given  by  the  train 
despatcher. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  10.— Joseph  Haas,  an  engineer 
on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad,  fell  from  his  engine 
to-day  and  fractured  several  ribs. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  August  10.— A  passenger  train  on  the 
Southern  Kansas  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6 
Railway  ran  into  the  rear  end  of  a  stock  train  just  east  of 
Olathe  to-night.  The  engineer  and  fireman  were  injured  by 
lumping,  the  fireman's  leg  being  broken  and  his  head  and 
body  being  badly  bruised.  Engineer  Comstock  escaped  with 
a  few  cuts  and  bruises  and  a  badly  crippled  hand. 

Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.,  August  11.— The  engine  on  the  fast  train 
of  the  Cincinnati  Riallroad  broke  a  front  truck  just  south  of 
Barren  Fork  to-day.  The  engineer  and  fireman  were  slightly 
inlured. 

Topeka,  Kan.,  August  12.— A  collision  occurred  between 
two  freight  trains  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6  Rail- 
road, at  Hurdland,  Mo.,  to-day,  in  which  Engineer  Humphrey 
was  killed.  On  evidence  given  birhis  fireman  after  the  col- 
lision, it  is  probable  he  died  of  fright.  His  evidence  was : 
As  they  approached  the  Hurdland  switch  he  moved  to  Hum- 
phrey's side  of  the  cab  and  said  :  "  Was  it  not  at  Gibbs  we 
had  orders  to  stop?"  Just  then  the  headlight  o(  the  west- 
bound train  showed  around  the  curve.  Humphrey  said  not  a 
word  nor  moved  hand  or  foot,  but  looked  straight  ahead  with 
glassy  eves  at  the  other  engine,  which  was  moving  at  a  terrific 
rate.  The  fireman  spoke  to  him  again,  but  still  the  engineer 
did  not  move,  and  the  fireman  to  save  his  life  jumped.  The 
other  engineer  and  fireman  reversed  their  eng^e  and  saved 
themselves  by  jumping. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  August  12.— The  locomotiire  on  the 
morning  passenger  train  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 
jumped  the  track  just  outside  the  depot  here  to-day.  Engi- 
neer Dunbar  received  some  injuries  about  the  back  and  hip. 
and  a  fireman  by  the  name  of  Story  was  cut  about  the  head 
and  arms. 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  August  18.— Charles  Briggs,  the  engineer 
on  the  SouUiern  Railway,  was  struck  by  a  pawing  train  as  he 
stepped  off  his  engine  this  morning ;  be  was  instantly  killed. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  August  18.— A  Lehigh  Valley  freight  train 
ran  into  a  Buffalo  Creek  freight  engine  near  the  city  limits 
to-day.  Both  were  backing  at  the  same  time,  and  the  morn- 
ing was  densely  foggy.  George  Pitts,  one  of  the  engineers, 
was  slightly  hurt  about  the  back. 

Albuqueroue,  N.  M.,  August  16.— A  passenger  train  on  the 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Railroaa  was  wrecked  by  a  washout  at 
Cubero  this  morning.  The  engine  was  ditched,  and  James  H. 
Orton,  fireman,  was  kiUed,  and  William  Norris,  engineer,  was 
dangerously  injured. 

South  Whitley,  Ind.,  August  16.— A  freight  train  on  the 
Cumberland,  Wabash  &  Michigan  Railroad  was  run  into  at  a 
crossing  here  by  a  Wabash  freight  train.  The  engineer  and 
fireman  of  the  latter  train  jumped  and  were  slightly  inlured. 

Owensburg,  Kv.,  August  17.— A  freight  train  on  the  Har- 
densburgh  branch  of  the  Louisville,  St.  Louis  &  Texas  Rail- 
road was  wrecked  to-day.  Fireman  Wick  Dehannen  was 
fatally  injured. 

Sioux  City,  la.,  August  17.— A  fast  freight  on  the  Sioux 
Citv  &  Pacific  Railroad  ran  into  a  box  car  at  River  Sioux 
to-day.  The  engine  and  six  cars  went  down  an  embankment, 
and  Engineer  Moorey  and  Fireman  McKenney  were  badly 
injured. 
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Lexington,  Ey.,  Augost  18.— A  fast  Florida  train  on  the 
Cincinnati  &  Southern  milroad  was  wrecked  by  a  misplaced 
switch  at  Brannon.  The  engineer  and  fireman  were  seriously 
injured. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  August  18.— There  was  a  head-end  col- 
lision between  an  Adams  Express  train  and  an  accommoda- 
tion train  at  this  point  to-night.  The  engineer  of  the  Adams 
Express  train  did  not  see  the  red  light  placed  on  the  west- 
bound track  to  protect  the  accommodanon  train  while  the 
latter  ran  over  the  cross-oyer.    He  was  slightly  injured. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  19.— A  freight  train  on  the  Wabash 
Road  struck  a  horse  2  miles  west  of  Jonesborough,  killing 
Engineer  C.  Welton,  and  Fireman  Ray  Tilton  was  so  badly 
injured  that  he  subsequently  died. 

St  Louis,  Mo.,  August  20.— A  fast  express  on  the  Vandalia 
Line  was  ditched  near  Pocahontas  this  evening.  Engineer 
Manaf ee  and  Fireman  Dickinson  were  seriously  injured.  The 
cause  of  the  wreck  is  unknown. 

Haynes  Falls,  N.  T.,  August  20.— A  collision  occurred  be- 
tween a  wild  engine  and  that  of  a  passenger  train  on  the' 
Ulster  A  Delaware  Railroad,  at  Stony  Glove,  to-night.  The 
engineer  and  fireman  jumped  and  were  slightly  injured. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  AuguslT  20. — A  fast  train  was  wrecked 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  near  Eldridge.  Charles  E. 
Ford,  the  fireman,  was  killed. 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  August  20. — An  engine  on  the  Dunkirk, 
Allegheny  Valley  &  Pittsburgh  Railroad  was  wrecked  by  a 
misplaced  switch  to-day.  The  engineer  jumped  and  was  quite 
badly  bruised. 

Ellenburg,  Wash.,  August  20.— A  freight  train  was  wrecked 
on  the  Seattle,  Lake  Shore  &  Eastern  Railway,  near  Latona, 
this  evening,  bv  striking  a  cow.  The  engine  was  thrown  into 
a  ditch,  and  the  tender  ran  into  the  back  end  of  it,  killing 
Fireman  J.  Black ;  the  engineer  was  somewhat  injured. 

Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  Aueust  21.—  A  freignt  train  on 
the  Colorado  Midland  Railroaa  was  wrecked  by  a  landslide 
10  miles  from  Idlewild.  Engineer  John  B.  Blocker  was  in- 
stantly killed. 

Huntington,  Pa.,  August  24— There  was  a  collision  be- 
tween two  heavily  loaded  freight  trains  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Road  near  here  this  morning.  Engineer  Preston  had  both 
legs  severed  from  the  body,  and  they  were  subsequently  found 
in  a  burning  fire-box.    He  died  from  the  result  01  his  mjuries. 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  August  27.— A  passenger  train  on  Uie 
Baltimore  A  Ohio  Railroad  ran  into  a  boulder  near  Cairo  this 
morning,  throwing  the  eneine  from  the  track.  Fireman 
Shauglmessy  was  killed,  and  Engineer  Flannery  was  fatfldly 
injured. 

Chicago,  111.,  August  27.— A  passenger  train  on  the  Chicago 
&  Eastern  Illinois  collided  with  a  switch  train  at  Thirty-sev- 
enth Street  to-day,  fatally  injuring  the  fireman. 

Ottumwa,  la.,  August  80.— There  was  a  collision  between 
two  freight  trains  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  By- 
road, near  Cleveland.  Gus  Starkman,  the  engineer,  was  in- 
stantly killed,  and  Ed.  Walker,  a  fireman,  fatafly  injured. 

Spiinfffield,  Dl.,  August  80.— A  freight  train  ran  into  an 
open  switch  near  Dawson  this  evening.  Engineer  Atkinson 
and  his  fireman  were  badly  injured,  the  engineer  probably 
fatally. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  August  81.— A  fast  passenger  train 
on  tiie  Chicago  &  West  Michigan  Railroad  ran  into  a  couple 
of  cows  south  of  Baldwin  Uniay.  The  engine  was  over- 
turned, and  Engineer  John  S.  Patterson  so  bacuy  injured  that 
he  died  shortly  afterward.  John  Kobe,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
was  instantly  killed  by  being  crushed  under  the  engine. 

Our  report  for  August,  it  will  be  seen,  includes  41  accidents, 
in  which  17  engineers  and  15  firemen  were  killed,  and  22  en- 
gineers and  16  firemen  were  injured.  The  causes  of  the  acci- 
dents may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

Boiler  explosion 

Broken  truck 

Cattle  on  track. 

Cave-in : 

Collisions 

Crushed  under  engine 

Derailments 

Falling  from  engine 

Landslide 

Misplaced  switch 

Struck  by  passing  train 

Struck  car  on  siding 

Train- wreckers. 

Trestle  burned 

Unknown 

Washout f 


PROCBBDINGS  OP  SOCIBTIBS. 


Matter  Car  Builders'  Astodatioii.- The  Secretary  has  just 
issued  a  circular  giving  the  subjects  and  committees  for  the 
convention  that  is  to  be  held  in  June,  1896.  The  subjects  and 
the  chairmen  of  the  committees  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Intbbchaivob  of  Cabs.- To  suggest  how  cars  in  inter- 
change may  be  maintained  equitably  to  owners  and  operators 
with  the  least  expense  and  detention.  Chairman,  Pulaski 
Leeds,  S.M.P.,  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  Louisville,  Ky. 

2.  Road  Tests  of  BRakb  Shobb.— To  conduct  and  report 
upon  a  series  of  comparative  tests  of  different  brake  shoes  in 
service,  with  as  complete  data  as  possible.  Chairman,  R.  H. 
Soule.  S.M.P..  Norfolk  A  Western  Railroad,  Roanoke,  Va. 

8.  Labobatobt  Tests  of  Metal  for  Bbakb  Shoes.- To 
conduct  and  report  upon  laboratory  tests  of  different  brake 
shoes,  with  as  complete  data  as  possible.  Chairman,  S.  P. 
Bush,  S.M.P.,  Pennsylvania  Company,  Southwest  System, 
Columbus,  O. 

4.  LuBRiGATiOK  OF  Cabs.— Continued  from  1894  to  pursue 
its  own  recommendations  as  to  tests  of  oil  for  lubrication,  and 
to  consider  the  economics  of  journal  bearings  as  suggested  in 
this  report  if  feasible.  Chairman,  A.  M.  Waitt,  M.G.B.,  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  Cleveland,  O. 

6.  Ani-BBAXE  Tests.— Chairman,  G.  W.^  Rhodes,  S.M.P., 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  Aurora,  111. 

6.  AiR-BBAKB  Aim  Hand-Arakb  Afpabatub  on  Cabs.— 
Continued  from  1894  to  consider  the  questions  raised  in  its  re- 
port, and  to  include  the  standard  levers  and  all  other  questions 
of  importance  pertaining  to  the  subject.  Chairman,  K.  D. 
Bronner,  M.C.B.,  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  Detroit,  Mich. 

7.  Automatig  Couplebs.— To  advise  what  changes  may  be 
desirable  in  the  standard  size  of  M.  C.  B.  automatic  coupler 
shanks,  and  to  recommend  a  standard  yoke  or  pocket  strap  for 
rear-end  attachments  to  cars.  Chairman,  J.  M.  Wallis,  Mech. 
Supt.,  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  Montreal,  Can. 

8.  MouNTiKQ  New  and  Second-hand  Wheels. — ^To  report 
upon  the  best  method  of  mounting  new  and  second-hand 
wheels  so  that  they  may  be  properly  located  upon  the  axle* 
Chairman,  J.  N.  Barr.  S.M.F.,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  Raihroad,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

9.  Passbnoeb  Cab  £nd8  and  Platfobms.- To  consider 
what  improvements  may  be  made  in  the  construction  of  pas- 
senger ends  and  platforms  for  increased  strength  in  ordinary 
service  and  emergencies.  Chairman,  E.  W.  Grieves,  M.C.B., 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Baltimore,  Md. 

10.  Coal  Cab  Sides.- To  suggest  biest  methods  of  construc- 
tion and  staying  of  the  sides  of  60,000-lb6.  capacity  coal  cars 
with  high  sides.  Chairman,  R»  E.  Marshall,  S.MLP.,  Phila- 
delphia, Wilndngton  A  Baltimore  Railroad,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

He  has  also  iasued  a  notice  calling  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers to  the  wheel  gauges.  This  circuliur  states  that  in  seeking 
to  make  arrangements  with  gauge  manufacturers  to  furnish 
the  gauges  recentlv  adopted,  the  Executive  Committee  finds 
that  in  order  to  make  the  most  satisfactory  arrangements  as  to 
prices  it  is  desirable  to  have  some  idea  as  to  how  many  sets  of 
gauges  will  be  ordered  soon.  If  as  large  a  number  as  60  sets 
of  each  kind  can  be  guaranteed,  the  manufacturers'  prices  will 
be  much  lower.  The  gauges  comprise :  1.  Maximum  and 
minimum  wheel  flange  thickness  gauge.  2.  Check  gauge  for 
mounting  wheels.  8.  A  set  of  nine  journal-bearing  and  wedge 
gauges.  If  60  sets  of  each  kind  can  be  guaranteed  to  manufac- 
turers, the  prices  will  not  exceed  the  following  figures  :  For 
No.  1.  f  6.80 ;  No.  2,  $81.60  ;  No.  8,  |40.60. 


American  International  Association  of  Railway  Super- 
intendents of  Bridges  and  Bnildings.— The  committee  ap- 
pointed by  this  Association  to  report  on  the  subject  of  De- 
pressed Cmder-pits  and  Other  Kinds  have  issued  a  circular  of 
inquiry  asking  for  information  on  this  subject.  The  questions 
asked  are :  What  system  for  dumping  and  removing  ashes 
from  locomotives  is  in  use  on  your  road  ?  Give  general  de- 
scription and  the  location,  whether  in  a  main  track,  side  track, 
or  spedal  track.  If  a  pit  is  used,  give  depth,  clear  width  and 
length,  and  describe  in  general  the  kind  of  foundation,  mate- 
rials in  edde  wall  and  bottom  of  pit,  coping,  rail  fastenings  or 
supports,  drainage,  and  the  metnods  used  to  protect  against 
heat.  If  a  conveyor  system,  elevated  platform  with  dumping 
trestle,  or  other  method  in  use,  describe  same,  giving  princi- 
pal dimensions,  materials  and  details.  What  is  the  arrange- 
ment, location  and  height  of  ash-car  track  in  relation  to  the 
pit  or  dumping  track  ?  What  kind  of  coal  is  used  ?  Does 
the  choice  or  dimensions  of  a  cinder-pit  system  depend  to  a 
certain  extent  on  the  kind  of  coal  used,  and,  if  so,  in  what  re- 
spect ?  It  is  particularly  desired  to  obtain  first  cost  of  cinder- 
pits  or  other  systems  for  removing  ashes  ;  also  the  unit  cost  of 
operation— t.d.,  handling  the  ashes  from  pits  to  cars— and  the 
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output  capacity  of  a  pit  or  plant  of  given  size.  We  are  espe- 
cially desirous  of  obtaining  blue  prints  of  cinder-pit  systems 
in  actual  use  on  your  railroad,  with  such  remarks  as  you  may 
feel  willing  to  malie  on  the  efficiency  of  the  design,  the  reasons 
for  its  adoption,  and  any  possible  improvements  you  might 
have  to  auggest  or  general  views  to  oflfer  on  the  subject  of  the 
best  system  to  recommend  under  stated  conditions.  The  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  the  following  members :  Walter  0. 
Berff,  Lehlffh  Valley  Railroad,  Jersev  City,  N.  J. ;  Abel  8. 
Markley,  Pittsburgh  &  Western  Railroad.  AUeghanv,  Pa.  ; 
Qeorge  W.  Andrews,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ;  R.  M.  Peck,  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  Pacific,  Mo. 


New  York  Railroad  Clnb.— The  first  meeting  of  the  season 
was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  American  Society  of  MechanioEd 
Knglneers  on  Thursday  evening,  September  20.  Mr.  W.  W. 
Wbeatley,  Gar  Accountant  for  the  West  Shore  Railroad,  read 
a  paper  on  the  Best  Way  of  Improving  the  Present  Methods  of 
Rating  Train  Loads.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
present  method  of  rating  was  very  deficient  in  that  it  was  on 
the  basis  of  loaded  car,  and  the  load  in  a  nominally  rated  car 
might  be  anything  from  a  load  of  butter,  as  was  instanced  in 
one  case,  to  a  full  complement  of  80  tons.  It  was  evident, 
therefore,  that  unless  some  method  was  devised  for  giving  dis- 
patchers and  yardmen  the  necessary  Information  to  enable  them 
to  load  a  locomotive  with  a  proper  load  in  tons,  the  weight  of 
the  train  might  continue  to  vary  between  very  wide  limits. 
In  the  discussion  that  followed  the  stand  was  taken  that  this 
rating  by  weight  should  be  put  in  execution  in  all  instances  of 
west-bound  as  well  as  east-bound  freight  to  be  so  rated,  as  cars 
must  be  hauled  westward  at  any  rate,  and  it  mattered  little 
whether  freight  was  distributed  through  a  dozen  cars  giving 
each  a  load  01  2  tons,  or  whether  it  were  all  loaded  in  one  car. 
In  reply  to  this  it  was  maintained  that  if  the  west-bound  trains 
were  loaded  by  weight,  longer  trains  could  be  hauled  than  the 
east-bound  engines  could  handle,  so  that  fewer  train  crews 
would  be  needed  going  west,  and  those  that  had  been  carried 
over  the  road  eastward  could  be  sent  back,  deadhead,  on  pas- 
senger trains  at  a  less  expense  than  if  they  were  In  charge  of 
freight. 


OBITUARY. 


Junes  Nelson  Lander.* 

Thb  death  of  J.  N.  Lander,  the  well-known  Superintendent 
of  Motive  Power  of  the  lines  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  east  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  occurred  at  his 
home  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  on  Tuesdav,  August  28.  His  appear- 
ance at  the  June  conventions  hela  in  Saratoga  then  flll^  all 
his  friends  with  apprehension,  as  it  was  evident  that  disease 
had  taken  a  strong  hold  on  his  generally  robust  constitution. 

He  was  born  in  Topsham,  Vt.,  on  May  29, 1838,  and  was  the 
son  of  George  and  Jean  (Laird)  Lander,  and  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  State. 

At  the  age  of  15  years  he  entered  the  machine  shop  of  A. 
Latham,  at  West  Lebanon,  as  an  apprentice,  and  he  there  started 
on  his  subsequent  caree"  in  the  mechanical  world.  He  re- 
mained at  West  Lebanon  for  about  10  years,  and  then  went  to 
Concord,  N.  H  ,  in  the  employ  of  the  Northern  Railroad  as 
Foreman  in  the  machine  shops  of  that  company. 

In  1865  he  succeeded  Mr.  James  Sedgely  as  Master  Mechanic 
of  the  Northern  Railroad,  and  held  the  position  until  1881, 
when  the  Concord  and  Boston  &  Lowell  railroads,  having  con- 
solidated under  a  business  arrangement,  he  was  appointed 
Master  Mechanic  of  the  two  roads.  This  agreement  was  sub- 
sequently annulled  by  the  courts,  and  he  was  then  offered  and 
accepted  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  of 
the  Mexican  Central  Railroad,  then  in  process  of  construction. 
He  remained  in  Mexico  only  about  a  year,  however,  and  then 
returned  to  New  England  and  received  the  appointment  of 
Superintendent  of  Rolling  Stock  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad, 
and  upon  the  consolidation  of  that  system  with  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  he  was  continued  as  Super- 
intendent of  Motive  Power  of  all  the  lines  embraced  by  the 
new  system  east  of  Hartford.  This  position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

The  fact  that  for  many  years  he  was  connected  with  the  Fire 
Department  of  Concord  will  furnish  a  key  to  his  character,  or, 
rather,  his  disposition,  which  was  shown  by  a  strong  liking 


*  For  many  of  the  following  facts  relating  to  his  life,  we  are  indebted  to 
a  Concord  paper. 


for  companionship.  Wherever  he  was  found,  if  there  were 
any  acquaintances  within  reach,  he  was  the  center  of  a  drde 
which  was  always  entertained  by  Ids  vivacity  and  the  expres- 
sions of  his  strong  convictions,  which  he  seldom  hesitated  to 
utter. 

In  1870  he  became  a  member  of  the  American  Railway  Mas- 
ter Mechanics'  Association,  and  was  ever  afterward  active  and 
interested  in  its  proceedings.  Nearly  every  year  he  served  on 
one  or  more  committees  of  investigation,  and  always  devoted 
much  time  and  thought  to  the  work  which  he  was  appointed 
to  do.  He  was  made  a  Vice-President  in  1877,  and  held  that 
office  until  1881,  when  he  was  elected  President,  and  served 
in  that  capaci^  for  two  years.  He  was  also  for  a  number  of 
years  a  representative  member  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  As- 
sociation, but  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  recent  lists  of 
members  of  that  association,  probably  for  the  reason  that  when 
the  Old  Colony  Line  was  consolidated  with  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Line,  the  car  department  of  the  former 
was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  another  head. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  chairman  of  a  conmiittee  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  American  Railway  Association, 
with  reference  to  securing  the  inquired  money  for  making 
shop  tests  of  locomotives  at  Purdue  University.  His  services 
in  tnat  connection  will  be  sadly  missed.  The  duties  entrusted 
to  that  and  to  another  committee,  which  it  is  expected  will 
conduct  a  series  of  such  tests,  are  of  a  very  responsible  char- 
acter, and  unless  the  work  which  is  proposed  is  very  wisely 
managed,  serious  dissatisfaction  may  result. 

Of  Mr.  Dander's  professional  career  it  may  be  said  that  the 
general  attitude  of  his  mind  leaned  toward  conservatism.  He 
was  not  much  attracted  by  brilliant  invention  or  startling 
novelties.  Like  many  other  people,  he  always  had  a  great 
deal  more  confidence  in  things  which  had  been  done  than  in 
those  which  only  held  out  the  promise  of  important  results. 
When  the  success  of  any  new  enterprise  was  assured,  he  was 
always  ready  to  take  it  up.    He  was  greatly  interested  in  com- 

Sound  locomotives ;  and  it  was  through  his  patronage  that 
it.  F.  W.  Dean  was  able  to  develop  his  designs  into  actual 
practice.  Mr.  Lander  was  apparently  a  strong  believer  in  the 
compound  system,  but  at  the  same  time  was  disposed  to  move 
slowly  in  its  adoption. 

He  always  hela  very  decided  views  on  all  subjects,  especially 
in  politics,  and  was  a  stanch  Republican,  and  represented  one 
of  the  wards  of  Concord  in  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire 
for  two  terms.  Ever  since  he  lived  in  Boston  he  was  a  resi- 
dent at  the  United  States  Hotel,  where  he  could  usutdly  be 
found  during  the  evening  occupying  what  was  Jocularly  odled 
the  **  Ananias  Comer,"  where  he  received  and  entertained  any 
of  his  friends  who  were  within  reach.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  New  England  Railway  Club,  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  He  will  hereafter  be  sadly  missed 
by  the  members  of  all  the  organizations  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  leaves  a  wife  and  one  son,  George  N.  Lander,  who  is  an 
electrical  inspector  in  the  employ  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  The  burial  was  in  Blossom  Hill 
Cemetery,  near  Concord,  and  the  funeral  was  attended  by 
many  prominent  railroad  officers  and  other  old  friends. 


John  NewelL 

Thb  news  of  the  death  of  John  Newell,  President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
way, who  died  at  Youngstown,  O.,  on  August  27,  reached  us 
too  late  to  be  announced  in  our  last  issue.  Of  his  life  and 
death  it  was  said  in  the  TrawUera'  Official  Ouide  : 

"  His  death  was  the  result  of  a  slight  stroke  of  paralysis, 
undoubtedly  caused  by  overwork.  Mr.  Newell  was  62  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  occupied  a  position  of  mflu- 
ence  far  greater  than  was  necessarily  connected  with  the  im- 
portant offices  which  he  held.  His  will  was  most  indomitable, 
and  his  capacity  for  business  was  enormous.  He  entered  the 
railway  service  in  1846  as  a  rod  man,  and  was  afterwanl  As- 
sistant Engineer  of  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad.  In  1851  he 
worked  on  the  extension  of  the  Champlain  &  St.  Lawrence 
Railroad,  and  in  1852  and  1853  he  surveyed  the  routes  of  rail- 
roads from  Louisville  to  Cincinnati  and  from  Saratoga  to 
Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  Y.  In  1855  he  was  Engineer  of  the  old 
Cairo  City  Railroad,  and  from  1856-65  Engineer  of  Mainte- 
nance of  Waj  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  From  1865-68 
he  was  President  of  the  Cleveland  &  Toledo  Railroad,  now  a 
part  of  the  Lake  Shore,  and  during  the  next  succeeding  year 
Engineer  and  Superintendent  of  t  he  New  York  Central,  from 
186d-7l  he  was  Vice-President  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  for  8 
years  after  that  President  of  the  same  road.  In  1875  he  be- 
came General  Manager  of  the  Lake  Shore,  and  since  1883^he 
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has  been  both  President  and  General  Manager  of  the  same 
road.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  also  President  of  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Raihroad." 

Mr.  D.  W.  Caldwell  has  been  elected  General  Manager  of 
the  lake  Shore  Road  to  succeed  Mr.  J^ewell.  It  is  onderstood 
that  Mr.  Caldwell  will  eyentually  succeed  to  the  presidency. 


PERSONALS. 


Mb.  W.  H.  Thomas  is  hereby  appointed  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Motive  Power,  with  jurudictionoyer  both  the  East- 
ern and  Western  systems.  All  officers  and  employes  in  the 
motive  power  department  will  obey  his  instructions. 

R.  D.  Wadb,  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  of  the  South- 
em  Railway  Company,  has  had  his  jurisdiction  extended  to 
include  the  Eastern  system.  The  assistant  superintendents 
of  motive  power  and  master  mechanics  will  report  and  re- 
ceive their  orders  from  him ;  road  firemen  of  engines,  as 
well  as  engineers  and  firemen,  are  under  his  control,  and  report 
to  him  through  the  master  mechanics  in  all  matters  relative  to 
the  condition  of  locomotives ;  but  In  matters  pertaining  to  the 
discipline  on  the  road  thev  are  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  superintendents,  who  have  full  authority  to  suspend  or 
discharge  them. 


Manufactures. 


STEAM  HOSE. 


Onb  of  the  practical  difficulties  encountered  in  heating  cars 
with  steam,  and  also  in  operating  air  brakes,  is  in  getting  hose 
for  conducting  the  steam  and  compressed  air  from  one  car  to 
the  other,  which  will  stand  the  service  in  which  it  is  used. 
By  the  action  of  the  steam  especially  a  process  of  decomposi- 
tion, or,  rather,  disintegration,  takes  place  of  the  inner  lining 
of  the  hose,  which  becomes  softened  and  swells,  and  in  time 
becomes  exfoliated  and  is  detached  in  shreds  from  the  body  of 
the  hose,  and  the  inner  coating  is  thus  ulti- 
mately destroyed.  The  hose,  in  fact,  is 
subject  to  a  process  of  deterioration,  the 
effects  of  which  are  analogous  to  those  re- 
sulting from  inflammation  of  the  bowels  of 
men  and  other  animals.  The  heat  of  the 
steam  inflames  or  swells  the  inner  lining  of 
the  hose,  whidi  diminishes  its  internal  di- 
ameter ;  and  later,  as  stated,  shreds  are 
detached  which  are  carried  into  the  pipes 
and  to  the  valves  and  other  attachments  of 
the  heating  apparatus,  thus  clogging  them 
and  interfering  with  their  action. 

For  a  long  tune  the  belief  was  entertained 
by  manufacturers  of  rubber  hose  that,  in 
order  to  withstand  the  action  of  steam,  it 
was  necessary  to  compound  the  material  of 
whic^  it  is  made  with  large  quantities  of 
mineral  substances.    After  much  fruitless 
experiments  it  was  discovered  that  this 
was  a  mistake.    Experience  in  this  direction 
was,  in  fact,  somewhat  like  early  experience 
with  lubricants.    Some  of  us  can  remember 
the  time,  before  petroleum  was  discovered, 
when  the  mechanical  world  still  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  that  unrivaled  lubricator, 
sperm  oU.     As  the  use  of  machinery  was 
extended  and  increased  the  demand  for  the  oil  exceeded  the  sup- 
ply, and  it  became  too  expensive  for  general  use,  and  a  substitute 
was  sought  in  various  directions.    In  this  connection  the  writer 
recalls  an  early  incident  of  his  old  boss,  Ross  Winans,  who 
had  the  commendable  characteristic  that  he  would  always  give 
whoever  came  to  see  him  a  hearing  if  he  deserved  it.    One  dav 
a  dapper  salesman  came  to  the  office  to  sell  some  new  '*  blend- 
ed" oils,  and  dilated  at  considerable  length  on  the  skill  with 
which  a  variety  of  ingredients  were  compounded  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results.    Winans  listened  to  him  with  great  pa- 
tience until  he  was  through.    "  Well,*'  he  said,  *'  what  vou 
say  may  all  be  so  ;  but  I  have  been  using  oil  for  more  than 
forty  years,  and  my  experience  is  that  there  is  nothing  as  good 
as  pure  sperm  oil.  and  the  more  you  mix  the  d— n  stuff  the 
worse  it  gets."    The  experience  of  some  of  the  manufacturers 


of  hose  regarding  india-rubber  corresponds  with  that  of  Winans 
with  reference  to  oil.  The  purer  and  the  better  the  rubber, 
the  less  mixing  is  required  to  get  good  service  out  of  it. 

After  the  difficulties  which  have  been  described  in  the  use 
of  hose  were  encountered,  it  was  attempted  to  retain  its  inside 
diameter  and  to  obviate  the  effects  of  the  swelling  of  its  lining 
by  inserting  a  coil  of  wire.  This,  however,  resulted  in  little 
or  no  benefit,  but  was  rather  an  injury,  as  the  rubber  would 
swell  between  the  wire  and  would  thus  protrude  inwardly, 
and  the  wire,  by  beinf  heated  and  through  mechanical  action, 
chafed  the  rubber  and  detached  it  in  shreds,  so  that  the  hose 
was  Intimately  destroyed  much  quicker  than  it  was  when  wire 
was  not  used. 

To  carrv  our  pathological  simile  a  little  further,  it  may  be 
said  of  rubber  hose,  as  of  mankind,  that  a  prime  condition  es- 
sential to  longevity  and  health  is  to  be  properly  born,  and  to 
have  a  good  constitution  to  begin  with.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  original  materials  of  which  hose  is  consti- 
tuted should  be  the  best  obtainable.  The  Peerless  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Company  and  others  have  spent  much  time 
and  money  in  the  investigation  of  the  conditions  essential  to 
the  longevity  of  rubber  hose,  and  their  conclusion  is  that,  like 
animals,  good  stock  is  one  and  a  very  important  safeguard 
against  what  may  be  called  the  intestinal  diseases  to  which 
hose  is  liable,  and  that  the  best  stock  which  can  be  used  is 
fine  Para  rubber.  With  a  good  original  constitution,  the  patho- 
logical parallel  may  be  carried  still  further.  It  is  found  that 
for  diseases  of  organisms  thus  constituted  verv  simple  reme- 
dies are  required.  Some  years  ago,  while  Mr.  0.  H.  Dale,  the 
General  Manager  of  the  Peerless  Rubber  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, was  in  England,  he  discovered  a  very  simple  compound 
of  which  steam  hose  manufactured  there  is  made,  the  basis, 
however,  being  fine  Para  rubber.  While  it  is  thoueht  by  good 
Americans,  who  are  believers  in  the  McKinley  tariff,  that  for- 
eign manufacturers  are  not  the  peers  of  the  Peerless  Rubber 
Company,  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  steam  hose  made  of  the 
compound  discovered  by  Mr.  Dale  has  given  phenomenal  re- 
sults. While  no  pretense  is  made  that  there  are  afty  great 
secrets  in  the  compounding  of  rubber  for  mechanical  purposes, 
nevertheless  the  ingredient  referred  to  is  not  generally  known. 
It  may  be  added,  however,  that  it  is  a  very  simple  remedy  for 
the  disorders  of  rubber  hose,  and  it  in  no  way  interferes  with 
the  elasticity  and  fiexibility  of  the  gum  with  which  it  is  com- 
pounded. In  this  respect  it  differs  from  all  of  the  mhierals 
heretofore  employed  in  compounding.    In  order  to  get  the 


ARRANGBMBNT  OP    8TBAM   HOSE    FOB   THB  PENNSYLVANIA   RAILROAD— HOSE 
PLACED  HORIZONTALLY  AB  IN  ENGRAYINO,  THUS  DOING  AWAY  WITH  SAG. 

best  service  it  is  necessary  that  the  tube,  friction,  coating  and 
jacket  of  the  hose  should  all  be  made  of  the  same  fine  material 
throughout.  This  necessarily  increases  the  price  of  hose  quite 
largely,  and  in  these  hard  times  it  is  not  easv  to  convlnoe  buy- 
ers that  the  more  expensive  article  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 
It  is  asserted  by  the  Peerless  Rubber  Manufacturing  Company 
that  all  of  the  steam  hose  manufactured  by  them  for  car  heat- 
ing during  thd  years  1898  and  1894,  on  this  principle,  gave 
very  satisfactory  results,  wearing  the  entire  season  ;  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  80  per  cent,  of  it  is  still  in  good  condition  and 
fit  for  service  for  the  season  of  1894-95.  They  are  prepared 
to  supply  hose  for  car  heating  with  a  guarantee  of  one  season  ; 
and  thev  claim  that  there  la  no  question  but  that  90  per  cent, 
of  it  will  wear  two  seasons  in  service  provided  it  is  properly 
cared  for  and  removed  during  the  summer  months,  when  steam 
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beat  U  not  needed— that  la,  If  It  U  taken  o&  the  cum  and  oue- 
fullv  rtored  until  required  In  the  fall. 

Tiie  office  ot  the  PeerleM  Rubber  HuatacturliiK  Company 
la  at  No.  16  Warren  Street.  New  York. 


Om  of  the  most  Important  elements  tn  a  rood  Inlector  for 
locomotiTe  Berrlce  la  Ita  ability  to  operate  efficiently  Uiroui;h  a 
wide  range  of  steam  preaaurea  without  adjuatment.  Many 
dovlcea  have  been  Invented  and  placed  upon  the  market 


varloua  kinda. 

It  haa  been  found  Impoaiible  to  make  a  reliable  Jet  apparatus 
that  will  work  niccessfully  through  a  ranee  of  300  lbs.  of  ateam 
prenura  where  one  Jet  only  is  employed  without  using  auto- 
maUc  devices  for  movement  of  ita  parte.  The  double-Jet  ap- 
paratua  for  use  on  locomotives  as  heretofore  conalrucled,  and 
to  be  operated  with  one  movement,  haa  been  too  complicated 
for  practtcal  uae,  the  movement  of  ita  parla  being  confined  to 
atrlctly  timn  adjuatmeot  In  their  lelallona  one  to  the  other. 
This  was  a  very  objectionable  feature  In  the  old  style  of  loco- 
motive inspirator  which  boi  been  wholly  overcoine  In  the  im- 
proved locomotive  Inspirator  of  18M.  Such  has  been  the  preM 
of  bualness  In  other  kindred  lines  that  the  Hancock  Company 
have  not  been  able  until  quite  recently  to  devote  the  time  ana 
atlenttonoeoeaaary  to  the  development  of  a  new  and  practically 
perfect  locomotive  inspirator. 

The  1894  Instrument  made  by  the  Hancock  Inspirator  Com- 
pany differs  from  the  locomotive  Inspirators  hitherto  made  by 
titat  company,  in  that  it  Is  very  much  slmpllfled  In  Its  con- 
Btruction  and  operation  ;  it  la  also  much  more  efflclent,  and  la 
especially,  construe  ted  tor  the  extreme  service  required  by  the 
locomotive,  It  operates  with  from  80  to  350  Ibe.  steam  press- 
ure without  adjuatment,  and  has  a  minimum  capacity  of  SO 
per  ceut.  of  Its  mazlmum.  Jt  will  take  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture ot  130°  F.  at  any  steam  pressure,  and  cannot  be  balked  by 
a  hot  machine  or  suction  caused  by  a  leaky  steam  valve,  or 
by  blowing  back  Into  the 
tank,  and  It  wIU  deliver 
a  constantly  Increasing 
supply  ot  water  with  lu- 
CTMslng  steam  preasure*. 

The  new  inapirslor 
contains  the  special  fea- 
ture of  the  old  style  of  a 
double  set  of  tubes,  one, 
a.  for  lifting  and  the 
other,  b,  for  forcing  ;  but 
these  have  been  much 
Improved  and  are  now 
specially  adapted  for  ser- 
vice  on  locomotives. 
Fig.  1  repreeenta  an  ez- 
tcroal  view  of  one  ot 
those  instrumenta,  and 
fig.  3  a  lonKltudinal  sec- 
tion. It  will  be  noticed 
that  they  are  shown  In 
reversed  positions.  In  or- 
der to  show  the  different 
parts  In  each  view.  A 
la  the  steam  supply  pipe, 
B  the  water  supply,  D 
the  feed  pipe  to  boiler, 
and  0  the  overflow. 

The  action  of  the  in- 
spirator is  controlled  by 
a  double  eteam  valve  pe- 
culiar to  this  form  of  in. 
splrator,  consisting  of  a 
valve,  e,  withlu  another 
valve,  /.    The  Inner  one. 


right,  which  opens  the  main  valve  /and  allows  ateam  to  flow 
through  the  opening  at  t  into  the  diamber  m  and  through  the 
nozzle  n  Into  Che  tube  b.  Tbia  starts  the  forcing  current  of 
water  through  the  tube  b  into  the  chamber  o.    The  pleasure  In 
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0  then  closes  the  valve  e,  and  a  further  movement  of  the  lever 
d  cloeea  the  overflow  valve  j.  Am  soon  as  the  pressure  In  o  ex- 
ceeds the  boiler  pressures,  the  check  valve  p  Is  opened  and  the 
current  of  water  flows  thiMigb  the  teed  pipe  I)  Into  the  boiler. 
In  order  to  regulate  the  amount  ot  water  fed  to  bailer  a  de- 
vice Is  provided  which  consists  of  a  valve,  »,  on  the  end  of  a 
spindle,  r,  which  la  operated  bv  a  handwheel,  g.  By  this 
means  the  feed  may  be  regulatea  from  the  maximum  to  the 
minimum  capacity  without  touching  the  lever  and  without 


le  lover  d, 
which  admlta  steam  to  the 
ohamber  f  and  to  the  lifter  nozsle  A,  which  starts  the  water  flow- 
ing through  the  oombiniag  tube  a  Into  the  charabcr  i.  The 
water  pressure  in  thb  cliamoer  raisee  the  intermediate  valve  e 
and  allows  the  water  to  flow  upward  and  then  downward,  and- 
It  escapes  through  the  oversow  valve  j  into  the  chamber  k  and 
out  through  the  overflow  pipe  0.  When  a  current  of  this  kind 
la  once  established  the  lever  d  is  drawn  farther  toward  the 


LOMQITUDIBAL  BECTION  OF  THK  HANCOCK  LOCOHOTiyB  IM8FIRAT0& 


using  a  lazy-cock  or  regulating  valve  in  the  auction.  This  la 
claimed  to  be  the  first  adaptation  of  this  device  for  this  purpose 
ever  successFiill;  applied  to  a  Jet  apparatus. 

The  operation  of  the  machines  when  put  to  work  Is  as  fol- 
lows ;  A  slight  pull  ot  the  lever  d  opens  the  valve  e,  which 
admits  steam  through  the  main  valve  /  and  steam  ports  to  the 
lifting  side  g  and  lifter  steam)  nozzle  A.    The  flow  of  steam 
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through  the  lifter  tube  a  then  produces  a  partial  vacuum  in 
the  chamber  t  and  suction  pipe  B  which  causes  the  water  to 
flow  upward  through  B  and  through  the  lifter  tube  a  into  the 
forcing  chamber  i  and  through  the  intermediate  overflow 
valve  e,  which  opens  to  the  chamber  containing  the  valve  j 
and  to  the  chamber  k  and  overflow  pipe  0.  The  intermediate 
overflow  valve  e  being  located  above  the  mouth  of  the  forcine 
tube  b,  allows  a  quantitv  of  water  to  flow  through  it  and 
around  the  fordng  noszle  n,  which  is  sufficient  to  condense 
the  steam  which  flows  through  it,  and  which  at  this  period  is 
admitted  to  it  by  a  further  movement  of  the  lever  d  and  valve 
/.  This  current  of  steam  starts  the  Jet  of  water  through  the 
tube  b  which  raises  the  pressure  in  the' delivery  chambers 
above  that  in  the  forcing  chamber  i,  which  causes  the  inter- 
mediate valve  0  to  dose,  thus  diverting  all  the  water  through 
the  tube  b  and  thence  to  the  boiler,  where  the  final  overflow 
valve  j  is  closed  by  the  complete  movement  of  the  lever  d. 
This  operation,  which  takes  many  words  to  describe,  is  effect- 
ed in  practice  hi  a  few  seconds. 

These  inspirators  are  made  in  four  styles,  to  fit  the  connec- 
tions of  all  standard  injectors  in  common  use.  The  Hancock 
Inspirator  Ck>mpany  have  the  best  possible  facilities  for  pro- 
ducing these  soods  ;  they  have  a  large  factory  and  brass  foun- 
dry fllled  with  the  latest  improved  machinerv  and  employ  the 
best  engineering  and  mechanical  talent  to  be  obtained,  thus 
insuring  the  highest  possible  efficiency  and  the  greatest  dura- 
bility for  their  products.  Their  exp^ence  of  nearly  twenty 
years  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  iet  apparatus  and  the 
reputation  acquired  is  a  guarantee  of  all  the  claims  m^de  by 
them. 

For  further  information  address  the  Hancock  Inspirator 
Company,  Boston,  liass. 


PAGE  WOVBN-WIRE  FENCE  COMPANY. 


Thb  effect  of  hard  times  on  different  people  in  business  is 
very  peculiar  ;  some  men  seem  to  fall  into  a  state  o{  bewilder- 
ment, and  rush  to  and  fro  without  any  definite  purpose  ;  others 
act  upon  the  lawyer's  maxim,  "  When  you  do  not  know  what 
to  do,  do  nothing."  The  conduct  and  conversation  of  some 
men  during  periods  of  depression  would  lead  you  to  think  that 
they  never  expected  to  do  business  again,  but  intended  to  quiet- 
Iv  fold  their  hands  and  dry  up.  The  latter  they  often  do,  while 
those  who  follow  the  advice  of  Livy,  and  "  assume  in  adversity 
a  countenance  of  prosperity,"  are  the  class  of  people  who  usually 
come  out  ahead.  Now,  whatever  may  be  our  opinions  about 
the  McEJnley  or  the  Gorman  tariff,  the  prospects  of  business, 
or  any  other  question,  this  much  is  true  :  that  most  of  us  must 
continue  in  business  whether  times  are  Kood  or  bad.  Evident- 
ly the  company  whose  name  is  at  the  head  of  this  article  are 
acting  upon  this  assumption.  They  are  makine  wire  fencing, 
and  mean  that  the  whole  world,  but  especially  the  ndlroiul 
portion  of  it,  shall  know  it.  With  this  object  in  view,  they 
took  the  trouble  to  be  adequately  represented  at  the  recent 
Koad  Masters'  Convention,  which  was  held  in  New  York. 
Mr.  P.  O.  Fisher  was  on  hand,  prepared  to  show  the  merits  of 
their  products,  and  their  facilities  for  fencing  in  anything,  from 
a  cemetery  lot  to  a  trans-continental  railroad.  They  have  also 
adopted  tne  plan  of  publishing  very  attractive  full-page  ad- 
vertisements in  the  rallwaypapers,  one  of  which  appears  on 
page  xxxiv.  of  this  issue.  They  have  had  photographs  made 
showing  specimens  of  their  fence  and  its  use  along  the  lines  of 
railroads.  One  of  these  is  a  view  on  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad, 
and  represents  one  of  its  fast  mail  trains  running  at  full  speed 
protected  by  this  woven-wire  fence.  Another  picture  repre- 
sents a  scene  along  the  line  of  the  same  road,  which  is  again 
enclosed  by  the  woven-wire  barrier,  but  with  a  contemplative 
cow  and  three  capricious  calves  in  the  foreground.  Now,  it  Is 
obvious  from  these  Ulustratlons  that  if  the  protective  guardian- 
ship of  the  fence  did  not  exist  that  the  cow  and  uie  calves 
might  wander  on  to  the  track  where  the  train  is,  the  result  of 
which  might  be  that  the  train  and  the  cow  might  chanee  places 
— that  is,  the  cow  would  then  be  on  the  track  drad  and  the 
train  In  the  field.  Just  what  does  happen  when  roads  are  not 
fenced  is  shown  by  the  following  report  of  an  occurrence  on  a 
Western  railroad : 

Sghkiedbr'b  Falls,  September  8, 1804. 

ToMr.  D,  M.  YeUek,  The  HormaitU Boad liagter Bail- 

road : 
Dear  Sur  :  Your  humble  servant  Andv  Terry,  Section 
Foreman  at  the  Falls  above  knows  but  very  little  in  regards  to 
the  killen  of  the  bull  on  last  Tuesday. 

But  howsuever  what  right  had  he  there,  when  he  lived  two 
miles  beyant  tlie  right  of  way,  but  nevertheless  he  came  over, 
along  in  company  with  two  of  his  friends,  and,  in  the  height 


of  their  Jollity,  thev  were  cavorting  the  whole  of  the  afternoon 
up  and  down  the  right  of  way,  and  piesently  along  comes  num- 
ber 7  and  hits  the  little  bull  a  welt  in  the  back  and  knocks  him 
to  the  road  below  and  breaks  his  bones  to  atoms— and  the  bull 
is  dead.  That  is  all  I  know  in  regards  to  the  killen  of  the  bull. 
Your  Humble  Servant  at  the  Falls  above, 

Andt  Terry, 
Section  Fbroman,  Section  22, 
P.S.— If  there  had  been  Woven- Wire  Fence  along  the  road 
the  little  bull  would  still  be  alive. 

This  companv  reports  that  they  have  sold  2,497i  oiiles  of 
fence  in  8  months.  At  this  rate,  it  will  not  take  a  great  while 
to  girdle  the  earth. 


Recent  Patents. 


brown's  elbctrio  railway  oar. 

Mr.  Charles  Brown,  of  Basle,  Swita^rland,  whose  iu- 

fenious  designs  of  locomotives  and  other  machinery  have  given 
im  a  world-wide  reputation,  has  turned  his  attention  to  elec- 
tric cars,  and  has  taken  out  a  number  of  patents  in  this  and  in 
European  countries.  These,  it  is  thought,  will  be  worthy  of 
the  careful  study  of  those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested 
in  this  class  of  machinery.  The  following  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  them : 

'*  The  main  objects  of  my  invention, "  he  says  in  his  specifica- 
tions, "  are  to  facilitate  the  running  of  street  cars  upon  curves 
without  unnecessarv  strain  or  wear  upon  the  running  gear,  to 
increase  the  capacity  and  efficiency  of  self-propelling  cars  of 
this  class,  to  facilitate  access  to  and  inspection  of  the  motors, 
to  protect  the  motors  from  mud,  dust  ana  moisture,  etc. 

*^  It  consists  essentially  of  mounting  the  car  upon  four  inde- 
pendent trucks,  each  having  two  wheels  in  tandem  and  Jointed 
connections  with  the  car,  whereby  the  wheels  of  each  truck  are 
permitted,  independently  of  the  wheels  of  the  other  trucks,  to 
adapt  themselves  in  position  to  curves  and  irregularities  in  the 
track,  and  of  providing  each  truck  with  an  independent  motor. 
"*  "It  consists  also  of  locating  the  motor  between  tiie  wheels  of 
each  truck  with  which  it  is  connected  by  suitable  gearing,  and 
of  enclosing  the  motor  and  the  gearing  connecting  it  with  the 
truck  wheels  in  a  casing  constituting  a  portion  of  the  truck 
frame  ;  and  of  certain  other  peculiarities  of  construction  and 
arrangement  hereinafter  particularly  described  and  pointed  out 
in  the  claims. 

<*In  the  accompanying  drawings  like  letters  designate  the 
same  parts  in  the  several  figures. 

"  Fig.  1  represents  a  motor  truck  embodying  my  improve- 
ments, partially  in  side  elevation  and  partially  in  vertical  sec- 
tion cutting  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  truck  transversely.  Fig. 
2  is  a  horiasontal  section  of  said  truck  in  a  plane  cutting  the 
axis  of  the  truck  wheels.  Fig.  8  represents  two  connected 
trucks,  one  being  shown  in  end  elevation  and  the  other  in  ver- 
tical cross  section  cutting  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  truck, 
f^g.  4  is  a  plan  view  of  a  pair  of  trucks.  Fig.  5  is  a  side  ele- 
vation of  a  car  mounted  upon  my  improved  trucks.  Figs.  6 
and  7  are  diagrams  illustrating  the  manner  in  which  the  truck 
wheels  of  a  car  provided  with  my  improvements  adapt  them- 
selves to  curves,  a  simple  curve  being  shown  in  fig.  6  and  a 
combined  or  reverse  curve  in  fig.  7  ;  and  fig.  8  is  a  diagram 
illustrating  the  position  of  the  wheels  of  an  ordinary  street  car 
with  reference  to  a  curve  of  the  same  radius  as  those  shown  in 
figs.  6  and  7. 

"  Heretofore  electric  motors  for  street  railway  service  have 
been  applied  to  cars  of  a  construction  like  or  similar  to  that  of 
horse  cars,  which  are  usually  provided  with  two  pairs  of  wheels 
rigidly  mounted  upon  axles  extending  from  one  side  of  the  car 
to  the  other,  and  rigidlv  held  by  their  bearings  at  the  same  dis- 
tance apart  at  both  ends,  so  that  in  passing  around  curves,  es- 
pecially of  the  short  radius  usually  founa  in  street  railways, 
the  wheels  on  one  side  of  the  car  are  compelled  to  slip  upon 
the  rail.  This  difficulty  of  adaptation  of  the  wheels  to  the 
curves  is  not  serious  in  the  use  of  horse  cars  which  are  made 
as  light  as  possible  and  are  guided  upon  the  rails  by  the  draft 
of  the  aninuds  ;  but  the  diflScultv  is  greatly  increased  and  be- 
comes serious  bv  reason  of  the  incr^sed  weight  necessary  in 
the  adaptation  of  such  cars  to  self -propulsion.  The  additional 
load  thus  placed  upon  the  truck  wheels  renders  their  adapta- 
tion to  curves  by  slipping  on  one  side  of  the  track  much  more 
difficult,  and  the  strain  and  wear  upon  the  running  gears,  motors, 
etc.,  correspondingly  greater.  The  location  of  the  motors,  as 
heretofore,  under  the  floors  of  the  cars,  renders  access  to  the 
motors  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  and  proper  care  difficult 
and  inconvenient  in  many  ways,  and  exposes  them  to  dust, 
mud,  etc.  The  gears  are  thus  subjected  to  rapid  wear,  and 
the  insulation  of  the  conductors  thus  exposed  rapidly  deterio- 
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gDola,  0  the  annalure,  and  0*  the  collectw  or  commutator. 
The  trune  A  la  plvoled  at  the  middle  of  iu  upper  side  to  b 
horizontal  plate,  ^',  ao  as  to  toni  horizontally  on  a  Tertlcal 


axis,  a  a,  midway  between  the  points  of  contact  between  the 
wheels  J'' i'' sad  the  rail  upon  which  they  run.  The  plate  A' 
la  formed  on  the  upper  side  with  a  cup,  A',  which  Is  loosely 
ioserted  In  h  cap,  D,  secured  Id  the  base  of  the  car.  Sufficient 
play  ts  allowed  between  the  cup  A*  aod  the  Inner  face  d  of  the 
cap  D,  to  permit  the  plate  A'  lo  turu  a  limited  distance  upon 
the  shaft  E,  upon  the  end  of  which  it  Is  mouoteid.  The  weight 
_..._   _._^_j._i_ ,.:,  ^ . —  '  i*  interpoaod  betwr  - 

Eandlng  trucks 
y  the  shaft  S!  and 


firmly  held  In  their  proper  relative  positions  while  they  are 
each  permitted  to  turn  mdependenlly  of  the  other  upon  said 
shaft,  so  as  to  allow  the  wheels  on  either  side  of  the  car  to  fol- 
low vertical  Tarlstbns  In  the  rails.  The  venlcal  axes  a  a,  on 
which  the  seTeral  trucks  tuTU  horizontally  to  permit  the 
truck  wheels  to  readily  follow  without  binding  curvea 
In  the  track,  intersect  the  axes  of  the  shafts  S,  on  which 
the  trucks  swing  vertically  to  permit  of  the  wheels  following 
variations  In  the  level  of  mo  rails.  Bach  plate  A'  Is  formed  oil 
theuppersidebetweenltand  the  cup^*  with  a  sleeve  fitted  to 
the  end  of  the  shaft  B,  upon  which  It  is  held  by  the  shoulder 
«  and  collar  E'.  This  sleeve  Is  allowed  a  limited  amount  of 
endwise  play  upon  the  shaft  S,  as  shown  In  fig.  8,  to  permit 
the  truclu  to  adapt  themselves  to  variations  In  the  conrae  of 
either  rail.  Upon  the  Inner  end  of  each  armature  shaft  aro 
mounted  two  separate  sprocket  wheels  0'  0'  which  are  con- 


■iG.a 


nected  by  and  tnuuroit  thdr  motion  through  chain  belts  to 

?irocket  wheels  F'  F'  connected  with  the  truck  wheels  F  P. 
he  truck  wheels  Ji'^ond  ^rocket  wheels  F'  F'  are  prefer- 
ably mounted  upon  sleeves  P^,  which  turn  upon  shafts  secured 
at  the  ends  In  frame  A.  The  sprocket  wheels  C  0'  and  F'  F' 
and  the  chain  belts  F^  F*  coDnectlng  them  are  enclosed  In  a 
case  which  constitutes  s  part  of  the  fnme  A  and  protects  them 
from  mud,  duM  and  moisture.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
motors  are  located  on  the  outer  sides  of  the  trucks,  with  their 
commutatora  or  collectors  Q*  outside,  thus  affording  easy  ac- 
cess thereto. 

"  Figs.  Sand  1,  Illustrating  in  dlsEram  a  car  with  four  trucks, 
having  jtdnted  connections  therewith  In  accordance  with  my 
Invention,  placed  upon  two  cuives  of  30  ft.  radius,  one  simple 
and  the  other  compound  or  reverse,  show  in  connection  with 
Bg.  8,  which  Illustrates  In  diagram  a  car  of  the  ordinary  oon- 
slructlon  on  a  curve  of  the  same  radius,  the  great  advantage  of 
my  Improved  system  of  trucks  In  comparison  with  the  old.  It 
will  be  observed  also  by  reference  to  fig.  5  that  my  system 
permits  of  the  employment  of  cars  of  greater  capacity  thou 
those  at  present  in  use,  and  that  the  arrangement  of  the  run- 
ning gear  aSords  ample  space  between  the  trucks  for  storage 


preferable  to  that  In  which  Uiey  are  usually  placed  under 
the  seats  or  upon  the  trucks." 
The  number  of  this  patent  is  4»4,S1S,  and  It  Is  dated  March 
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Undbb  this  heading  we  shall  hereafter  publish  all  matter 
relating  to  the  interesting  subject  of  Aerial  Navigation,  a 
branch  of  engineering  which  is  rapidly  increasing  in  general 
interest.  Mr.  O.  Chanute,  O.B.,  of  Chicago,  has  consented  to 
act  as  Associate  Editor  for  this  department,  and  will  be  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  it. 

Headers  of  this  department  are  requested  to  [send  the  names 
and  addresses  of  persons  interested  in  fAd  std(fect  of  Aeronautics 
to  the  publisher  of  The  American  Jottbnal. 

A  WAR  BALLOON  STRUCK  BY  LIGHTNING. 


(From  tho  London  Timet  of  September  6.) 


An  extraordinary  accident,  happily  not  attended  with  fatal 
results,  occurred  yesterday  afternoon  about  four  o'clock  at  the 
School  of  Military  Ballooning,  at  Aldershot.  A  new  balloon, 
larger  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  was  to  have  been  "  chris- 
tened" by  the  Duchess  of  Connau^ht.  This  balloon,  to  be 
named  after  her  royal  Highness,  had  been  inflated  during  the 
morning,  and  stood  ready,  ^ly  decked  with  bunting.  It 
bad  been  arranged  that  the  Duchess  was  to  cut  the  ropes  re- 
taining the  balloon,  and  that  Lieutenant  Baden-Powell,  of  the 
Scots  Guards,  and  two  sergeants  of  Royal  fin^neers  were  to 
make  a  free  ascent  The  Flo,  the  smallest  nulitary  baUoon, 
containing  4,700  cub.  ft.  of  gas,  was  also  inflated,  and  bore  a 
large  royS  standard.  As  soon  as  the  royal  party,  consisting 
of  tlie  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  and  staff,  arrived  on 
the  ground,  this  smaller  balloon  was  sent  up  captive  as  a  royal 
salute.  Lieutenant  Blakeney  had  intend^  to  ascend  in  it, 
and  had  actually  got  into  the  car ;  but  as  at  this  moment 
some  sudden  strong  gusts  of  wind  arose  and  large  drops  of  rain 
began  to  fall,  it  was  decided  to  send  up  the  balloon  without 
any  one  in  the  car.  The  Flo  then  made  a  beautiful  ascent 
with  its  large  standard  just  as  the  royal  party  entered  the 
grounds,  where  they  were  received  by  Colonel  Sir  A.  Mack- 
worth,  Colonel  Templer,  Lieutenant  Baden-Powell  and  other 
officers. 

'  As  the  rain  began  to  descend  more  heavily  the  party  repaired 
to  the  storehouse,  and  very  shortly  afterward  the  accident 
happened.  The  baUoon  was  held  by  a  wire  cable  about  200 
ft.  long,  fixed  to  the  drum  on  the  balloon  wagon.  Suddenly 
it  was  seen  to  be  struck  by  lightning,  a  blue  light  surrounding 
the  lower  part  of  the  balloon  for  some  seconds,  and  then  a 
flame  shot  up  from  tho  ignited  jgas,  and  the  balloon  fell  pre- 
cipitately to  the  earth  amid  a  loud  peal  of  thunder.  Loud 
shouts  from  the  sappers  forming  the  aetachment  at  the  wagon 
attracted  attention,  when  it  was  seen  that  three  of  them  were 
rolling  on  the  ground  apparently  in  intense  pain.  It  seems 
that  the  men  were  about  to  haul  the  balloon  down  by  winding 
in  the  winch,  the  handles  of  which  are  covered  with  brass, 
when  suddenly  all  who  had  hold  of  the  winch  were  struck 
down.  Every  assistance  was  immediately  rendered  to  the  in- 
jured men,  the  Duke  of  Connaught  himself  running  to  the  spot 
and  covering  one  of  the  men  with  his  own  great  coat  It  was 
soon  seen  that,  though  evidently  in  great  agony,  none  of  the 
sufferers  were  very  seriously  injured.  One,  a  bugler,  had  the 
inside  of  his  hand  rather  badly  burned  ;  but  the  worst  case  of 
the  three  showed  no  external  signs  of  injury.  The  car  of  the 
balloon,  which  contained  a  heavy  bag  of  ballast,  fortunately 
fell  without  doing  any  damage.  On  examination  it  was  found 
that  all  the  upper  part  had  been  burned  away,  though  the 
metal  valve  was  almost  uninjured.  Had  anv  one  been  in  the 
car,  even  If  he  had  escaped  uninlured  from  the  electric  shock, 
he  would  have  had  a  terrible  fall. 

The  bunder-storm  did  not  last  long,  but  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  i>08tpone  any  further  experiments.  About  ah 
hour  after  the  occurrence  two  of  the  injured  men  were  taken 
by  ambulance  to  the  hospital,  still  being  apparently  in  great 
pain.  No  similar  accident  has  ever  happened  before  to  an  Eng- 
lish war  balloon,  though  a  somewhat  similar  incident  occuned 
some  years  ago  In  the  case  of  a  military  balloon  in  Italy. 

A  subsequent  report  said  that  the  three  men  who  were  in- 
jured were  progressing  favorably,  and  no  serious  result  or  dis- 
ablement was  anticipated. 


NAVIGABLE     BALLOON     AT    THE    ANTWERP 

EXHIBITION. 


Thb  chief  point  of  difference  between  this  Imlloon  and  all 
those  which  have  preceded  it  is  In  the  method  of  applying  the 
motive  force.  InstcHid  of  turning  the  propeUer  by  hand,  or 
by  steam  or  other  power  generated  in  the  car,  it  is  to  be 
worked  bv  electricity,  conveyed  to  the  balloon  through  a  flexi- 
ble cable  from  dynamos  at  a  central  station.  Practically,  the 
principle  is  the  same  as  with  the  electric  tramways,  except 
that  the  balloon  will  resemble  a  tramcar  without  brakes  ;  but 
it  will  be  subjected  to  another  difficulty  from  which  tramcars 
are  exempt :  it  will  not  always  be  easv  to  maintain  electric 
connection,  while  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  re-establish 
it  if  accidentally  interrupted  while  tiie  balloon  is  in  the  air. 

The  electricity  is  generated  by  a  pidr  of  200-H.P.  gas-en- 
gines, made  by  Messrs.  Fielding  &  Piatt,  driving  dynamos 
which,  with  switches  and  other  electric  fittings,  nave  been 
supplied  by  the  Oerlikon  Works.  To  obtain  gas  for  these 
engines,  as  well  as  for  inflating  the  balloon,  a  complete  plant 
has  been  erected  by  the  Dowson  Economic  Gas  &  Power  Com- 
pany, of  Westminster. 

It  was  at  flrst  intended  that  the  balloon  should  travel  from 
the  Exhibition  to  the  Bourse,  on  the  roof  of  which  there  was 


Fig.  2. 

TROLLRT  FOLB  FOB  NAVIQABLK  BALLOON. 

to  be  a  station  ;  it  was  also  proposed  in  some  instances  to 
carry  the  cables  on  the  tops  of  existing  telegraph  poles  ;  but 
the  postal  authorities  not  onlv  refused  to  sanction  the  use  of 
the  poles,  but  objected  to  the  cables  crossing  anv  lines  of 
wire,  so  a  shorter  and  straighter  route  had  to  be  selected.  It 
was  then  decided— see  dotted  line  on  fig.  1— to  go  straight 
down  the  Rue  Nationale,  which  enters  the  Place  Yertc  on  the 
opposite  side  to  the  Cathedral,  to  turn  the  balloon  above  the 
Place  Yerte,  and  to  return  by  the  same  route  to  the  starting- 
pohit.  Six  steel  lattice  trestles,  100  ft.  high,  were  erected  last 
May  to  carry  the  cables.  They  span  the  road  from  pavement 
to  pavement,  having  an  average  width  of  80  ft.  Fig.  2  shows 
the  trestle  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  Nationale  furthest  from  the 
Exhibition  ;  the  others  are  less  ornate.  They  are  all  made  of 
8i  in.  by  8i  in.  by  |  in.  angles,  with  8  in.  by  |  in.  flat  plates  ; 
the  legs  being  20  in.  square  at  the  bottom,  and  12  in.  square 
at  the  top.  They  were  each  put  up  in  one  piece,  and  the 
method  or  erection  was  primitive.  The  apparatus  consisted 
of  two  pairs  of  sheer-legs  let  into  timber  sills.  Between  the 
tops  of  the  legs  were  inserted  derricks,  reaching  a  few  feet 
down,  and  secured  by  planks  bolted  across  ;  between  the  legs 
at  the  bottom  were  wooden  windlasses  with  four  square  holes 
at  each  side.  In  these  holes  workmen  had  to  insert  wooden 
capstan  bars,  climb  up,  and  by  means  of  their  own  weight 
hanging  on  the  bars,  turn  the  windlasses.    The  arrangement 
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of  the  top  of  tbe  trestles  will  be  s 

drewfag  of  tbc  trolley,  fin.  4  and  6. 

from  the  geDernting  stalloo  by  thra 

tivd  steel  wtre  1  Id.  in  diameter.    These,  nliicb  are  eacb  1,400 

yda.  long,  are  In  one  piece,  and  are  made  by  HeasTB.  Bullivant 

&  Co.,  of  Mark  Lane. 

Tlie  getieral  arrangement  of  Uie  balloon  is  sbown  on  8g.  8. 
It  Is  D^de  ot  lioen,  specially  woren  for  tbe  purpose,  and 
coated  with  throe  iayera  ot  mnish.  Instead  of  a  net,  an  outer 
envelope  of  the  same  linen  is  tised  ;  llie  weight  ot  the  double 
covering  tteing  about  4  tons.    It  is  spindle  shaped.  67  ft.  In 


ol  papitr-madti,  and  although  It  Is  capable  ot  transmllting 
lilt  H.P.,  its  weight  is  a  little  under  a  ton.  The  screw  has 
four  blades.  Its  diameter  Is  26  ft.,  and  H.  Leon  Champy,  the 
Inventor,  has  calculated  that  In  calm  idi  the  balloon  will  be 
able  to  travel  25  miles  an  hour,  and  that  conseauentlv  he  wQl 
have  sufficient  force  at  his  command  to  be  able  to  arlve  the 
balloon  against  a  stroitg  wind.  The  connection  between  the 
three  cables  and  the  dynamo  In  the  car  is  made  by  an  elastic 
cable,  which  paaalng  over  a  drum  with  on  automatic  coiling 
arrangement  in  the  car,  terminates  in  the  trolley  shown  oa 
flg.  4.    The  capt^n's  sUtion  Is  hi  the  cyUndrical  portion  of 


Plan,  (leelaiif  fivm  btlew) 
TSI  NAVIOABLB  BALLOON  AT  TBE  ANTW8BP  SZHIBITIOH. 


f  NATIQABLB  BALLOON  AT  THE  ANTWERP  SXUIBITION. 


diameter,  and  from  the  foremost  point  lo  the  end  ot  the  rudder 
measures  284  ft.  Its  cubic  capacity  is  500,000  ft.  A  valve 
at  the  lop  for  letting  out  the  gas  has  a  papier-maeM  trnme. 
It  Is  4  ft.  Id  diameter,  and  weighs  only  TO  lbs.  The  car  la 
made  of  steel  gas  piping,  covered  with  wlckerwork,  and,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  Illustration,  It  Is  of  very  peculiar  shape. 
The  center  is  cylindrical,  8  ft  In  diameter,  and  reaches  down 
to  much  lower  than  the  front  and  back  portions.  Of  these 
the  front  is  Intended  for  passengera  ;  It  is  entirely  closed,  but 
with  windows.  The  bacV  Is  for  tbe  crew,  and  contains  the 
dynamo  for  transmiltiag  the  power  to  the  screw  ;  it  is  shown 
in  flg.  6,  and  Is  also  from  the  Oerllkon  WoAs.    Its  castaig  Is 


the  car,  and  from  It  he  will  be  able  to  Increase  or  diminish  the 
speed  of  the  balloon,  as  well  as  to  raise,  lower,  and  steer  il. 

Antwerp  Is  not  the  most  suitable  locality  that  could  t>e 
found  for  aeronautical  experiments,  as  tbe  sudden  gusts  of 
wind  from  acroos  the  Scheldt  will  make  steeling  more  difficult 
than  It  would  be  In  a  steady  breeze.  It  la  also  to  be  regretted 
that  a  course  could  not  be  chosen  in  which  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  make  such  a  sudden  turn  of  the  balloon,  as  will  be  re- 
quired at  the  Place  Verte,  and  that  the  experiment  was  not 
first  tried  with  a  smaller  balloon,  so  that  the  reatelanoe  to  side 
winds  might  be  less.  Btlll,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  report  In  a 
tew  weeks  that  H.  Champy  has  had  a  satisfactory  trial  run, 
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for  it  is  certain  that  if  aerial  locomotion  succeeds  at  Antwerp, 
it^  will  soon  be  tried  elsewhere  over  a  longer  course.— T^Aa 
\neer. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AERIAL  NAVIGATION.* 


Bt  Hibam  S.  Maxdc. 


HIn  1890 1  tried  a  series  of  experiments  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining how  much  power  was  required  to  perform  artificial 
flight.  An  account  of  these  experiments  written  by  myself, 
and  entitled  '*  Aerial  Navigation— the  Power  Required,  ap- 
peared in  the  Cgntury  Magcuine  of  October,  1891.  The  appa- 
ratus used  in  these  experiments  was  constructed  with  great 
care  and  was  provided  with  all  sorts  of  delicate  instruments 
which  enable  me  to  ascertain  definitely  the  exact  power  re- 
quired for  performing  artificial  flight  on  the  aeroplane  system 
driven  by  screw  propellers. 

As  is  well  known,  when  one  flies  a  kite  the  cord  holds  the 
kite  against  the  wind.  The  wind  passfaig  on  the  under  side  of 
the  kite  strikes  it  at'  an  angle  and  raises  the  kite  into  the  air. 
If  the  wind  be  blowing  at  a  high  velocity— say  85  miles  an 
hour— the  kite  will  lift  fiom  1  lb.  to  6  lbs.  per  square  foot,  ac- 
cording to  the  angle  at  which  it  is  held  in  the  air.  If  the  angle 
be  slight,  the  amount  of  strain  on  the  cord  necessary  to  hold  it 
against  the  wind  wHl  be  found  considerably  less  than  the 
weight  of  the  kite  and  the  load  which  it  is  able  to  lift,  particu- 
larly so  if  the  cord  pulls  in  a  horizontal  direction  inst^  of  at 
an  angle.  It  is  also  well  known  that  if  a  kite  be  propelled  in 
a  calm  through  the  air,  say  at  the  rate  of  85  miles  an  hour, 
the  effect  is  exactly  the  same.  Suppose  now,  instead  of  the 
cord  for  holding  the  kite  against  the  wind  or  for  propellins;  it 
against  still  air,  that  a  screw  propeller  should  be  attached  to 
the  kite  and  that  it  should  be  driven  by  some  motor.  If  the 
screw  propeller  could  be  made  to  give  a  puah  equnJ  to  the  pull 
of  the  kite,  and  if  the  machinery  for  driving  it  diould  be  no 
greater  than  the  weight  that  the  Kite  would  be  able  to  carry, 
we  should  have  a  veritable  flying  machine. 

In  my  first  experiments  to  ascertain  the  power  required,  the 
aeroplanes  employed  were  formed  of  thin  pieces  of  wood,  the 
under  side  bcang  slightly  concave  and  the  top  side  slightly 
convex.  These  aeroplanes  I  was  able  to  propel  round  a  circle 
200  ft.  in  circumference  at  a  speed  say  from  20  to  90  miles  an 
hour,  and  with  the  planes  at  any  desired  angles.  Wlien  the 
inclination  was  1  in  14  it  was  found  that  a  tfirust  of  5  lbs.  on 
the  screw  would  lift  14  times  6  lbs.,  or  70  lbs.,  on  the  plane. 
It  was  also  found  in  these  experiments  with  a  plane  set  at  an 
angle  of  1  in  14,  that  as  much  as  188  lbs.  could  be  carried  wtth 
the  expenditure  of  1  H.P.  These  experiments,  which  were 
very  full  and  complete,  and  which  embraced  many  different 
kinds  of  screw  propellers  and  aeroplanes,  demonstrated  that  a 
twobladed  wooden  propeller  with  a  pitch  slightly  greater 
than  the  diameter,  was  the  most  advantageous,  the  propelling 
power  being  very  great  and  the  loss  by  slip  comparatively 
small.  Narrow  aeroplanes  slightly  concave  on  the  under  side, 
set  at  a  slight  angle  and  driven  at  a  high  speed,  were  found  to 
be  the  most  eflScient,  and  any  distortion  or  bagging  of  the 
aeroplane  increased  enormously  the  power  requir^ 

Having  ascertained  experimentally  the  power  required,  I  at 
once  commenced  experiments  with  a  view  of  developing  the 
necessary  motive  power.  Everything  considered,  1  believe 
that  steam  power  would  be  more  efl9cient  for  the  weight  than 
any  other  source  of  enersy.    First  I  made  two  pairs  of  com- 

Sound  endues,  the  high-pressure  cylinders  being  6  in.  in 
iameter,  the  low-pressure  cylinders  8  in.  4n  diameter,  and  all 
having  a  stroke  of  12  in  In  order  to  make  the  engines  as 
light  as  possible,  the  cylinders  were  made  about  ^  in.  thick, 
of  a  high  grade  of  fluid  compressed  steel.  The  valve  chambers 
and  passageways  were  made  of  seamless  steel  tubes,  the  whole 
being  neatly  riveted  together  and  brazed  with  silver  solder. 

The  crank  shaft  was  of  comparatively  large  diameter,  but 
hollow  and  of  highly  tempered  steel.  All  the  piston  and  valve 
rods,  and  also  the  framework  of  the  engine,  were  constructed 
of  hard  and  thin  tubular  steel.  When  the  engines  were  fin- 
ished they  were  found  to  weiffh  800  lbs.  the  pah-,  or  600  lbs. 
in  all.  The  high-pressure  cylinder  was  made  with  a  consider- 
able amount  of  clearance,  so  as  to  avoid  danger  if  water 
should  go  over  with  the  steam,  and  the  piston  valves  were 
made  to  cut  off  at  |  stroke,  while  steam  was  cut  off  in  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder  at  \  stroke.  Believing  that  on  some  occa- 
fions  I  might  require  to  put  on  a  tremendous  spurt,  I  placed  a 
kind  of  an  inlector  valve  between  the  high-pressure  steam 
directly  from  the  boiler  and  the  exhaust  from  the  high-pressure 
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cylinder.  This  injector  was  provided  with  a  spring  value 
regulated  in  such  a  manner  that  in  case  the  bouer  pressure 
should  rise  above  800  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  instead  of  blow- 
ing off  steam  at  the  safety-valve,  tne  steam  would  open  a  pas- 
sage directly  into  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  and,  as  the  pas- 
sageway was  annular  and  arranged  to  be  more  or  less  large  in 
groportton  to  the  steam  passing,  the  steam  in  falling  from  a 
igh  to  a  comparatively  low  pressure  was  made  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work  on  the  exhaust  steam,  thus  increasing  the 
pressure  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  without  greatly  increasing 
the  back  pressure  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder.  This  is  a  new 
feature,  which,  I  think,  has  never  been  used  on  a  compound 
enirine  before. 

The  first  steam  generator  was  constructed  of  a  very  large 
number  of  small  and  thin  tubes.  It  was  constructed  so  as  to 
admit  water  at  one  end  of  the  series  and  to  draw  steam  from 
the  other  end,  and  to  so  regulate  the  fire  as  to  convert  about 
90  per  oent.  of  the  pasedng  water  into  steam.  This  boiler  wss 
of  great  lightness,  not  weighing  without  its  casing  more  than 
800  lbs.,  and  was  heated  by  50  sq.  ft.  of  flame ;  but  it  was 
found  impossible  to  so  regulate  the  flre  and  the  water  supply 
as  to  have  comparatively  dry  steam  without  destroying  some 
of  the  tubes.  If  twice  as  much  water  as  is  evai)orated  was 
pumped  through  the  boiler,  it  stood  the  heat  fairly  well ;  but 
ui)on  any  attempt  being  made  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  water, 
some  of  the  small  tubes,  which  were  of  copper,  would  in- 
variably burst.  This  boiler  was,  however,  remarkable  because 
steam  could  be  raised  in  about  10  seconds,  and  on  some  occa- 
sions an  ample  supply  of  steam  was  made  to  run  the  engines 
up  to  800  H.P. 

The  first  boiler  having  failed,  I  at  onoe  determined  to  make 
a  boiler  on  a  new  plan,  but  before  doing  so  I  tried  a  series  of 
experiments  so  as  to  be  sure  of  my  ground  in  my  second  at- 
tempt. I  obtained  a  quantity  of  copper  tubes  f  in.  in  diam- 
eter, ^  in.  thick  and  8  it  long.  Four  of  these  were  connected 
together  and  provided  with  a  forced  circulation ;  they  were 
then  placed  in  a  white-hot  furnace  and  made  to  evaporate  at 
the  rate  of  26i  lbs.  of  water  per  square  foot  per  hour  at  a 
pressure  of  400  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  Having  stood  this 
test,  a  single  tube  was  placed  in  a  white-hot  furnace  similarly 
connected,  with  a  view  of  finding  the  bursting  pressure  under 
steam.  It  exploded  at  1,650  lbs.  to  the  square  foot.  Some  hun- 
dreds of  tubes  were  then  tested  with  one  ton  per  square  inch 
pressure  of  cold  kerosene  oil,  and  as  none  of  them  showed  any 
algns  of  leaking,  the  new  boiler  was  constructed  of  these  tubes. 
The  general  form  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  water-tube 
boilers  employed  on  torpedo-boats  in  France  and  England,  ex- 
cept that  the  tubes  were  relatively  much  longer  for  their 
diameter  and  had  twice  as  many  bends  in  them,  and  to  insure 
circulation  a  down-take  for  the  water  outside  the  fire-box  was 
provided.  The  feed- water  in  coming  from  the  pump  passed 
through  a  very  elaborate  network  of  fine  copper  tubes  imme- 
diately over  the  boiler  and  at  a  pressure  80  ihs.  greater  than 
the  boiler  jvessure.  A  spring  valve  nozzle  was  interposed  be- 
tween the  teed-water  heater  and  the  down-take  for  the  watc^ 
in  such  a  manner  Uiat  the  escaping  force  of  the  water  operated 
powerfully  on  the  surrounding  water  in  the  down-take,  and 
thus  secured  a  very  rapid  circulation  through  the  long  and 
slender  tubes  which  formed  tbe  main  heating  surface  of  the 
boiler.  This  new  boiler  has  proved  itself  to  be  very  efficient 
indeed  ;  the  network  of  very  fine  tubes  which  forms  the  feed- 
water  heater  greatly  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  escap- 
ing products  of  combustion,  so  that  the  heating  of  the  top  of 
the  casing  of  tbe  boiler  is  never  great  enough  to  Dum  paint  off 
the  smokestack.  The  new  boiler  was  first  tested  to  410  lbs. 
cold  water  pressure,  and  Uien  to  825  lbs.  steam  pressure.  Hav- 
ing completed  Uie  new  boiler  it  was  placed  in  position,  and 
experiments  commenced  with  petroleum  burners,  The  new 
boiler  had  a  very  much  reduced  fire  box.  Whereas  the  first 
experimental  boiler  had  what  might  be  called  40  sq.  ft.  of 
erate  surface,  the  new  boiler  had  only  28  sq.  ft.  In  ordinary 
boilers  heated  by  petroleum  the  furnace  is  supplied  with  one 
or  two  very  powerful  Jets,  burning  against  brickwork  or  fire 
day.  This,  of  course,  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question  with 
a  nying-machine  boiler.  Moreover,  with  such  a  fight  boiler  it 
was  not  advisable  to  have  a  Yery  intense  flame ;  what  was 
necessary,  of  course,  was  a  very  large  and  even  flame,  so  as  to 
heat  all  tubes  equally.  The  first  burners  experimented  with 
worked  all  riffht  for  about  100  H.P. ;  but  whenever  any  at- 
tempt was  made  to  increase  the  flame,  great  unevenness  in  the 
flame  occurred,  some  parts  of  the  fire-box  being  filled  with 
flame,  while  other  parts  had  no  flame  at  all.  After  much  ex- 
perimenting I  finally  decided  to  use  naphtha,  72*  Beaum6. 

The  naphtha  was  pumped  into  a  small  and  exceedingly  light 
vertical  boiler,  where  it  was  heated  with  a  flame  generated  from 
part  of  its  own  contents  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  when- 
ever the  pressure  of  the  gas  or  the  vapors  of  petroleum  exceed- 
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ed  50  lbs.  to  the  square  Inch  the  flame  was  automatieally  shut 
off,  while  if  the  pressure  fell  slightly  below  this  the  flame  was 
turned  on  so  that,  no  matter  how  much  gas  or  vapor  was  drawn 
from  the  boiler,  the  pressure  remained  constant.  This  small 
boiler  was  suspended  by  springs  in  such  a  manner  tiiat  when- 
ever the  weight  of  the  contents  exceeded  40  lbs.,  it  moved  the 
boiler  slightly  downward,  which  operated  upon  an  escape- 
ment on  the  pumping  mechanism  in  such  a  manner  that  when 
the  weight  was  greater  than  40  lbs.  the  stroke  of  the  pump 
was  diminished  ;  while  if  the  weight  was  less  than  40  lbs.  the 
stroke  was  increased.  This  apparatus  was  found  to  work  ad- 
mirably ;  and  no  matter  how  much  or  how  little  gas  was  drawn 
from  the  generator,  the  weight  of  liquid  and  pressure  of  gas 
always  remained  constant.  The  vapor  was  led  from  the  gen- 
erator through  a  pipe  in  the  furnace,  where  it  became  super- 
heated, and  then  was  blown  through  a  species  of  an  injector 
into  the  furnace,  sucking  a  large  quantltv  of  air  through  a 
suitable  opening,  which  could  be  regulated  so  as  to  make  the 
gas  of  any  desired  density. 

Many  burners  were  experimented  with,  the  first  one  having 
as  many  as  14,000  Jets ;  the  one  finally  adopted  had  7,660 
burners,  and  was  so  arranged  that  any  amount  of  gas  might  be 
consumed  without  any  unevenness,  smoking,  or  blowing. 
Having  perfected  my  boiler,  my  gas  generator,  and  my  pump- 
ing apparatus,  so  that  all  worked  smoothly  and  automattcally, 
I  attached  a  pair  of  very  large  and  carefullv  made  linen-cov- 
ered wooden  screws  to  the  screw  shafts.  These  screws  were 
17  ft.  10  in.  in  diameter,  and  had  a  slightly  increasing  pitch, 
the  mean  pitch  being  rather  more  than  iB  ft.  It  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  boiler  was  placed  upon  a  platform  about  8  ft. 
wide  and  40  ft.  long  ;  that  the  engines  and  screws  were  held 
by  strong  tubular  brackets  above  the  rear  end  of  this  platform, 
and  that  the  wht)le  was  mounted  on  four  steel  wheels  ;  that 
there  were  springs  interposed  between  the  axletrees  of  these 
wheels  and  the  platform ;  and  also  that  there  were  vertical 
tubes  and  wires  attached  to  the  platform  which  held  the  large 
aeroplane,  which  is  about  80  ft.  X  50  ft.,  in  position. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  experiments  were  goins  on  with 
the  burners  and  boilers,  a  railway  track  1,800  ft.  long  was 
being  laid,  and  the  framework  of  the  machine  was  oeing 
brought  to  a  state  of  completion.  Upon  moving  the  machine 
on  to  the  track,  tying  it  up  and  attaching  it  to  a  dynamometer, 
I  filled  the  boiler  with  water,  got  up  steam  with  a  slow  fire  in 
about  3  minutes  and  started  mv  engines,  when  everything 
was  found  to  run  very  smoothly  mdeed. 

With  200  lbs.  pressure  to  the  square  inch,  the  thrust  of  the 
screws  was  about  1,400  lbs.,  but  by  running  the  pressure  up  to 
825  Ibs.'to  the  square  inch,  the  thrust  of  the  screws  went  up  in 
the  first  instance  to  1,160  lbs.,  and  finally  in  a  later  trial  to 
1,260  lbs.  These  experiments  should  have  been  tried  on  a 
rallv^ay  track  of  considerable  length,  but  as  I  was  only  able  to 
get  a  clear  track  of  1,800  ft.,  it  was  found  necessarv  to  pro- 
vide suitable  mechanism  in  order  to  bring  the  madnine  to  a 
state  of  rest  without  injury.  The  best  apparatus  for  this  pur- 
pose was  found  to  be  a  series  of  very  strong  ropes  stretched 
across  the  track,  each  end  of  the  rope  being  attached  to  the 
capstan,  and  each  capstan  being  provided  with  a  strong  plank 
which  acted  as  a  fan.  This  apparatus  stopped  the  machine 
without  the  least  shock. 

The  first  experiments  were  tried  without  any  cloth  on  the 
framework,  and  it  was  found  that  when  the  machine  was  lib- 
erated it  started  off  very  quickly,  in  fact  so  quickly  that  it 
nearly  threw  down  any  one  who  was  standing  upon  it. 

After  having  tried  several  experiments  with  the  naked 
framework,  the  main  aeroplane  was  put  in  position  and  a  few 
runs  made,  but  the  bagging  and  distortion  of  the  cloth  was 
such  that  it  required  the  full  power  of  the  engines  with  a 
screw  thrust  of  2,000  lbs.  to  drive  the  machine  at  the  rate  of 
25  miles  an  hour,  and  the  lift  did  not  exceed  the  thrust  of  the 
screws.  This  aeroplane  was  then  removed  and  a  new  one  sub- 
stituted. The  second  aeroplane  was  made  of  two  thicknesses 
of  cloth  completely  inclosing  the  framework  and  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  portion  of  the  air  could  pass  through  the 
lower  side  and  produce  a  slight  pressure  of  air  between  the 
two  thicknesses.  The  top  side  would  therefore  bag  upward 
and  take  the  lift,  while  the  bottom  side  having  practically  the 
same  pressure  on  both  sides  would  remain  perfectly  straight 
and  would  not  be  distorted  in  the  least  by  running. 

The  first  experiments  with,  this  new  aeroplane  were  tried 
with  a  screw  thrust  of  about  800  lbs.,  and  the  lifting  power 
was  actually  more  than  with  the  old  aeroplane  with  2,000  11m. 
thrust.  Upon  increasing  the  screw  thrust  to  1,200  lbs.,  the 
lift  of  the  aeroplane  was  greatly  increased,  so  that  the  front 
wheels  barely  touched  the  track.  I  saw  that  it  would  not  do 
to  run  at  a  greater  speed,  so  I  put  on  some  verv  heavy  wheels, 
weighing  600  lbs.  each,  which  I  believed  would  keep  the  ma- 
chine on  Uie  track,  even  if  I  ran  the  engines  at  full  speed.    I 


then  greatly  increased  the  thrust  of  the  screw,  and,  finally,  ran 
over  the  track  with  a  screw  thrust  of  about  1,500  lbs.  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  I  met  a  slis^ht  gust  of  wind  coming  from  an  op- 
posite direction,  which  lifted  the  front  end  of  the  machine, 
wheels  and  aD,  completelv  off  the  track. 

This  accident^  although  it  did  not  injure  the  machinery  in 
the  least,  showed  the  weak  points  in  the  platform  and  frame- 
work of  the  machine,  and  I  aetermined  to  rebuild  it  complete- 
ly and  to  discard  the  heavy  wheels.  While  the  machine  was 
being  rebuilt  I  put  up  on  each  side  of  the  railway  track,  and 
about  10  ft.  from  the  rails  a  second  track  (inverted)  of  heavy 
wooden  loists,  and  provided  the  new  machine  with  four  addi- 
tional wheels  placed  at  such  a  height  that  when  the  machine 
was  raised  1  in.  clear  from  the  lower  railway  track,  these  new 
wheels  on  outriggers  would  engage  the  lower  side  of  the  Joists 
and  thus  keep  the  machine  from  going  off  the  track.  This  ar* 
rangement  has  been  found  to  work  exceedingly  well.  It  is 
certainly  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  heavy  wheels,  which 
not  only  miuie  the  starting  and  stopping  of  the  machine  more 
difficult,  but  also  f  aUed  in  keeping  it  on  the  track.  The  upper 
rail  enabled  me  to  make  a  large  number  of  runs  and  to  note 
carefullv  with  suitable  instruments  exactly  how  much  the  ma- 
chine lifted  at  various  speeds.  Having  finished  a  series  of  ex- 
periments and  ascertained  the  lift  of  the  main  aeroplane  with 
a  great  degree  of  nicely,  I  placed  the  fore  and  aft  rudders, 
which  were  intended  to  steer  the  machine  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion, in  position,  and  made  several  runs  with  these  rudders  at 
different  angles.  They  were  found  to  work  exceedingly  well, 
and  I  was  able  to  depress  or  elevate  either  end  at  will.  The 
machine  had  been  provided  with  10  auxiliary  aeroplanes, 
which  consisted  of  balloon  doth  stretched  very  tightly  on 
frames,  and  which  could  be  placed  one  above  the  other  (super- 
posed) on  each  side  of  the  machine  if  required.  Of  these  10 
aeroplane  only  four  were  actually  used,  the  lower  ones  which 
extended  on  either  side  of  the  machine  80  ft.,  and  the  upper 
ones  which  extend  27  ft.  each  side  of  the  main  aeroplane  and 
which  bring  up  the  total  width  of  the  machine  to  104  ft. 
These  long  and  comparatively  narrow  planes  were  found,  as 
expected,  to  be  more  efficient  foot  for  foot  than  the  main  aero- 
plane. 

The  first  trials  with  these  planes  in  position  were  made  on 
July  31  last  on  a  perfectly  calm  day,  and  three  runs  were 
made,  the  first  with  150  lbs.  pressure  of  steam  ^r  square  inch. 
The  STOed  was  26  miles  an  hour  and  the  maximum  lift  2,750 
lbs.  The  second  run  was  made  with  240  lbs.  of  steam.  The 
speed  recorder  on  this  occasion  failed  to  work,  but  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  speed  was  85  miles  an  hour.  The  maximum  lift 
was  4,700  lbs.  Then  everything  was  made  ready  for  a  final 
test  with  practically  the  full  power  of  the  engines.  Careful 
observers  weie  stationed  on  each  side  of  the  track,  and  I  took 
two  men  with  me  on  the  machine,  the  duty  of  one  being  to 
observe  the  pressure  gauges,  and  that  of  the  other  to  observe 
and  note  the  action  of  the  wheels  on  the  upper  track.  The 
machine  was  tied  up  to  a  dynamometer,  the  engines  started  at 
a  boiler  pressure  of  810  lbs.  and  with  a  screw  thrust  of  a  little 
more  than  2,100  lbs.  Upon  liberating  the  machine  it  darted 
forward  with  great  rapidity  while  the  screws  rotated  at  a  ter- 
riflc  rate.  I  turned  on  sliehtly  more  gas,  and  the  pressure  al- 
most instantly  rose  to  820  The.  to  the  square  inch  and  blew  off 
at  the  safety-malve  at  that  pressure.  After  running  a  few 
hundred  feet,  the  machine  was  completely  lifted  off  the  lower 
rails,  and  all  four  of  the  upper  wheels  weie  engaged  on  the 
upper  or  safety  rail.  After  running  a  few  hundred  feet  in 
this  position,  the  speed  of  the  machine  greatly  increased  and 
the  lift  became  so  great  that  the  rear  axletrees  holding  the 
machine  down  were  doubled  up  and  the  wheels  broken  off. 
The  machine  then  became  liberated,  the  front  end  being  held 
down  only  on  one  side.  This  swayed  the  machine  to  one  side, 
brought  it  violently  against  the  upper  rails,  and  stopped 
it  in  the  air,  the  lift  breaking  the  rails  and  moving  them 
outward  about  10  ft.  Steam  was,  however,  shut  off  before 
the  machine  stopped.  The  machine  then  fell  to  the  earth,. im- 
bedding the  wheels  in  the  turf,  showing  that  it  had  been 
stopped  in  the  air,  had  c6me  directly  down,  and  had  not 
moved  after  it  touched  the  ground.  Had  this  last  experiment 
been  made  with  a  view  to  free  flight,  and  had  the  upper  rail 
been  removed  or  the  wheels  taken  off,  the  machine  would  cer- 
tainly have  mounted  in  the  air  and  have  traveled  a  long  dis- 
tance if  necessary.  As  it  was,  the  lift  certainly  exceeded  the 
full  weight  of  the  machine,  the  water,  the  fuel,  and  the  men 
by  2,000  lbs.,  and  was  far  beyond  the  registerhig  limit  of  the 
dynagraphs,  the  pencil  being  drawn  completely  across  the 
paper  on  the  recording  cyllnaers. 

These  experiments  at  Baldwyn's  Park  are  the  first  that  have 
ever  been  attempted  with  the  machine  running  in  a  straight 
line.  The  prime  object  of  these  experiments  has  been  to  dem- 
onstrate whether  it  is  possible  or  not  for  a  large  machine  to 
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be  constructed  sufficiently  light,  powerful,  and  efficient  to 
actually  lift  into  the  air  its  own  weight  and  the  weight  of  one 
or  more  men.  All  other  flyinf^  machmes  whidi  have  ever  been 
built  in  the  world  have  persistently  stuclc  to  the  earUi,  and 
this  is  the  first  occasion  in  which  a  machine  has  ever  been 
made  to  raise  itself  clear  of  the  earth.  It  has  been  admitted 
by  all  scientists  that  as  soon  as  a  machine  could  be  made  with 
motors  powerful  enough  to  actually  lift  it  in  the  air,  aerial 
navigation  would  become  practical.  I  have  demonstrated  that 
a  good  and  reliable  motor  can  be  made  with  sufficient  power 
for  its  weight  to  drive  a  flying  machine,  that  a  very  heavy  fly- 
ing machine  may  be  made  to  raise  itself  in  Uie  air  with  water, 
fuel,  and  three  men  on  board  ;  and  that  Jt  may  lift,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  2,000  lbs.  It  now  only  remains  to  continue 
the  expermients  with  a  view  of  learning  the  art  of  manoeuvring 
the  machine ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
seeic  some  large,  open,  and  level  plain,  and  to  commence  by 
making  flights  so  near  to  the  ground  that  any  mistake  in  the 
steering  cannot  result  in  a  serious  mishap. 


MR.  MAXIM'S  FLYING  MACHINE. 


Sir  Robkrt  IUwlinsoii  "  went"  for  Mr.  Maxim  after  the 
following  fashion  in  the  London  Times  a  short  while  ago.  In 
a  letter  to  that  paper  the  distinguished  correspondent  aaid  : 

"Up  to  this  point  the  Maxim  flying  machine  is  only  a 
wrong-headed,  stupid  waste  of  money  on  an  apparatus  so  far 
innocent  of  murder.  The  notice  in  the  TifMS  may,  however, 
lead  to  a  catastrophe.  I  have  witnessed  one  such  in  London, 
and  have  no  desire  to  see  another.  Some  years  ago  a  Belgian 
broufl[ht  over  to  the  Cremorne  Gardens  a  flying  machine  to  be 
raisea  into  the  air  by  a  gas-inflated  balloon.  This  I  saw  ro 
up,  and  I  also  saw  it  come  down  with  a  crash  into  a  street  in 
Brompton.  The  inventor  was  alone  beneath  his  machine,  and, 
in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  was  killed.  It  was  no  great  stretch 
of  prophecy  to  predict  this  result,  neither  will  it  be  to  piedict 
a  similar  result  to  Mr.  Maxim  if  ever  he  ventures  to  soar,  and 
does  soar,  a  few  yards  above  his  .tramway,  as  there  must  and 
will  be  then  a  downward  crash  of  frame,  sails,  boiler  and  man. 
The  albatross  and  large  gulls  of  the  tropics  are,  in  their  flight, 
the  most  fraoeful  sights  in  creation  :  out  in  storms  they  are 
subject  to  having  broken  wings.  And  how  is  man  to  build  up  a 
machine  to  fly  by  mechanical  power  like  an  albatross  or  gull  ? 
The  machine  noticed  in  the  Time$  this  day  is,  however,  evi- 
dently^ a  long  way  from  flying.^' 

To  this  Mr.  Maxim  replied  : 

"  Similar  expeiiments  [to  those  referred  to  above]  have  been 
made  a  great  manv  times,  but  generally  the  experimenter 
mounts  some  high  building,  jumps  off,  comes  to  the  ground, 
and  breaks  a  limb  or  his  neck. 

"  In  my  case,  however,  I  prefer  to  experiment  with  a  ma- 
chine on  the  ground.  Then  if  the  madiine  has  not  sufficient 
energy  in  it  to  sustain  itself  in  the  air  it  certainly  will  never 
have  an  opportunity  of  falling,  because  it  will  never  rise  ;  con- 
sequently I  am  quite  safe  in  this  respect  If  I  had  taken  the 
first  machine  which  I  ever  made  up  in  a  balloon  and  dropped 
it,  it  would  certainly  have  come  to  the  earth  with  something 
like  a  crash ;  not,  however,  severe  enough  to  have  Idlled  any 
one,  but  still  it  would  have  been  quite  unmanageable  in  the 
air.  Bui  instead  of  doing  this  I  kept  on  improving  my  ma- 
chine, increasing  the  efficiency  of  my  motors  and  screws,  till  I 
actually  got  a  machine  which  would  raise  itself  off  the  track 
on  which  the  experiments  were  being  made. 

"  I  am  not  experimenting  with  a  view  to  evolve  a  machine 
for  carrying  passengers  and  freight,  as  I  think  it  will  be  a 
very  long  time  before  a  flying  machine  can  be  profltably  em- 
ploved  for  the  purpose  of  ciu*r^ng  coals  from  Newcastle. 

''^I  am  quite  free  to  admit  that  the  navigation  of  the  air  is 
beset  with  a  great  many  dangers  ;  it  is  also  very  dangerous  to 
make  high  explosives  or  flre  large  guns,  but  it  is  inflnitely  more 
dangerous  to  be  within  the  range  of  an  enemy's  guns.  What 
I  propose  to  do  is  to^enable  one  to  assail  an  enemv  from  a  dis- 
tance greater  than  the  enemy  will  be  able  to  strike  back  with 
the  most  i)Owerful  gun  in  existence.  So  I  think  it  would  be 
quite  as  safe  for  combatants  to  employ  my  means  of  assault  as 
to  employ  the  present  means,  which  necessitate  their  appi>oach- 
ing  nearer  to  the  enemy  and  having  to  receive  its  flre. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  one  has  ever  invented  a  svstem  of 
warfare  which  is  perfectly  safe.  It  is  known  now  to  be  possi- 
ble to  make  a  machine  that  will  actually  fly  at  a  very  high 
Telocity  ;  so  nothing  remains  to  be  done  except  to  learn  how 
to  manoeuvre  it.  In  view  of  the  decided  advantage  which  a 
flyinff  machine  would  give  its  possessor  over  an  enemy,  I  do 
not  think  that  in  case  of  war  European  nations  would  hesitate 
to'employ^them  even^if  one-half.of  the  men  navigating  them 


were  killed.  At  the  present  time  no  difficulty  is  ever  fouud  in 
getting  volunteers  to  makaa  torpedo-boat  attack  upon  a  man- 
of-war— something  which  is  infinitely  more  dangerous  than 
navigating  a.  flying  machine  would  be,  as  the  latter  might  be 
painted  black  and  make  its  attack  at  night  or  in  a  fog,  when  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  strike  back. 

*•  War.  at  best,  is  a  dangerous  game,  and  those  entering 
upon  it  are  playing  with  dangerous  instruments,  whether  they 
are  guns,  dynamite,  or  flying  machines.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  European  nation  which  flrst  takes  advantage  of 
this  new  engine  01  destruction  will  be  able  to  modify  the  map 
of  Europe  according  to  its  own  ideas.    Who  shall  it  be  V 


RECENT  AERONAUTICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


Wb  shall  hereafter  publish  brief  references  to  such  publica- 
tions and  articles  concerning  Aeronautics  as  seem  to  possess 
interest  for  our  readers. 

ZeiUchriftfSLT  LufUehiffahrt  und  Phytic  derAtmo9phsr$,  Ber- 
lin, (Germany  ;  monthly  ;  specially  devoted  to  Aeronautics. 

L'ASronaute,  Paris,  France,  91  Rue  d'Amsterdam ;  9  francs 
a  year  to  United  States  ;  monthly  ;  specially  devoted  to  Aero- 
nautics. 

L'AerophUe,  Paris,  Prance,  118  Boulevard  Sebaslopol ;  12 
francs  a  year  to  United  States  ;  monthly  ;  specially  devoted  to 
Aeronautics. 

Praaieal  Flight.  C.  E.  Duryea.  Gauier*s  Magaeins,  Sep- 
tember, 1894.  Gives  an  account  of  some  partial  successes,  and 
Indicates  the  prospects  and  uses  of  a  successful  machine. 

The  Empire  of  the  Air,  L.  P.  Moulllard.  Smithsonian  Re- 
port 1892  (issued  1894).  A  translation  and  svnopsis  of  a  re- 
markable book  upon  the  flight  of  birds,  published  in  1881. 

Man  Flight  near  at  Hand.  J.  R.  Zuberbtthler.  Boston 
Evening  Trameript,  August  11,  1894.  Discusses  the  subject 
generally,  and  advances  some  personal  views  of  the  writer. 

Scientific  Probleme  of  the  Future,  Lieutenant-Colonel  H. 
Elsdale.  Contemporary  Betieto,  March,  1894.  Discusses  the 
conquest  of  the  air  as  the  flrst  of  four  important  problems. 

Gliding  Flight.  L.  P.  Moulllard.  Ooemopolitan  Magaeine, 
February,  1894.  A  popular  account  of  the  further  observations 
and  meditations  of  the  auUior  concerning  the  flight  of  birds. 

Aeronautical  Engineering  Materials.  R.  H.  Thurston.  Cos- 
8ier*»  Maganne,  September,  1894.  Discusses  the  best  materials 
to  employ  in  order  to  secure  strength  combined  with  lightness. 

Btfme  de  I'Aironautigue,  Paris,  Prance,  120  Boulevard  St. 
Germain  ;  10  francs  a  year  to  United  States  ;  quarterlv  ;  chiefly 
publishes  carefully  prepared  memoirs  on  Aeronautical  matters. 

The  Problem  of  Man  Flight.  James  Means.  840  Washing- 
ton Street,  Boston,  Mass.  :  W.  B,  Clarke  &  Co.  Price.  10 
cents.  A  proposal  for  promoting  experiments  with  soaring 
machines. 

The  Flying  Man.  Vernon.  MeClure*s  Magazine,  Septem- 
ber. 1894.  Describes  the  studies  and  experiments  of  Herr 
Lilienthal  and  the  motor  with  which  he  is  to  carry  on  his  ex- 
periments this  year. 

Notes  on  Aerial  Navigation.  V.  E.  Johnson,  M.A.  West- 
minster Renew  (British).  September.  1894.  Discusses  the  gen- 
eral question  and  indicates  that  Aerial  Navigation  will  become 
an  accomplished  fact. 

The Deffelopmentqf Aerial Navigatim.  H. S.Maxim.  North 
American  Bemew,  September,  1894.  Mr.  Maxim  gives  a  popu- 
lar account  of  his  experiments,  including  the  one  in  July  la&t, 
in  which  he  actually  flew. 

Nete  Lights  on  the  Problem  of  Flying.  Professor  Joseph  de 
Conte.  Popular  Science  Monthly,  April,  1894.  Article  modi- 
fying the  previous  assertions  of  the  writer  as  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  artificial  flying  machines. 

The  Prospects  of  Flying.  H.  S.  Maxim.  National  Bedew 
(British).  September,  1894.  Mr.  Maxim  describes  his  experi- 
ments, and  says  that  "  what  remains  to  be  done  is  to  learn  to 
steer  and  to  mancsuvre  the  machine." 

Aerial  Na/f>igatian.  J.  G.  W.  Fijnie  Van  Salverda.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Dutch  by  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  209  pp.,  price,  $1.26.  A  summary  in  popu- 
lar form  of  the  present  development  and  expectations  of  suc- 
cess hi  Aerial  Navigation.  The  author  is  a  distinguished 
Dutch  engineer,  now  retired. 

•jFbr  A&ronauUcal  Advertisements,  seepage  xxlv. 
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GeoerAl  Notes 


Tlw  Bridgeport  Macliiiie  Woriu,  of  which  Mr.  £.  P.  Bal- 
lard hes  been  proprietor,  hie  recently  bceo  incorporated  under 
tibe  name  of  iLe  Bollard  Machine  Tool  Company,  K  P.  Bol- 
lard being  Prurfdent  The  bodneie  will  be  cootinoed,  as  in 
tibe  past,  in  the  manafactore  of  machine  tools. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  claims  a  mn  made  from  Jackson- 
Tllle,  Fla.,  to  Washington,  D.  C,  a  distance  of  780  miles, 
which,  deducting  stops,  was  done  in  880  minutes,  averaging 
68i  miles  per  hour ;  as  the  stops  amounted  to  169  minutes,  the 
average  time  for  the  whole  run  was  44.8  miles  per  hour. 

The  Consolidated  Car  Heating  Companr,  of  Alhai^, 
N.  Yj^  announce  that  Judce  Swan,  of  the  united  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  at  Detroit,  In  a  oedsion  rendered  August  21,  denied 
the  motion  for  a  rehearing  in  the  Cody  patent  case,  thereby 
afflrminff  a  prerious  decision  of  the  same  court  in  favor  of  the 
Consolidated  Car  Ileating  Company  of  Albany,  N.  T. 

The  Foster  Engineering  Company,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
write  us  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  paper  descrip 
tive  of  the  auriliary  machinery  of  the  (kflwmJbia^  published  in 
our  issue  for  September,  no  mention  was  made  of  the  use  of 
their  reducing  valves,  which,  thev  say,  are  placed  upon  the 
pipes  of  each  of  the  auxiliary  engines,  even  the  steam  iackets 
of  the  main  engines  being  so  supplied.  All  of  the  cruisers  of 
the  new  fleet  are  equipped  with  these  valves. 

The  Yonngstown  Bridge  Company  have  the  contract  for 
two-span  four-track  bridge  for  the  Baltimore  <&  Ohio  Rail- 
road at  Bessemer,  Pa. ;  a  suspension  bridge  with  eyebar  cables, 
and  two  braced  arch  spans  over  Mill  Creek  Cation,  in  Mahon- 
ing County,  O.,  and  a  large  head  frame  for  shipment  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  They  nave  also  several  large  contracts  at 
Springfield,  111. ;  Bell  County,  Tex.,  and  among  other  work, 
several  spans  in  Oregon  and  some  truss  woik  for  the  American 
Sagar  Refining  Company  at  New  Orleans. 

The  George  F.  Blake  Mannfiactttring  Company  has  recent- 
ly closed  a  contract  with  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
of  New  York  for  4  high-grade,  vertical,  triple-expansion,  crank 
and  fly-wheel  pumping  engines,  to  be  operated  with  160  lbs. 
steam  pressure.  These  ennnes  are  to  be  placed  in  a  structure 
locatea  between  High  Bridge  and  Washington  Bridge,  Just 
west  of  the  new  speedwav.  The  company  nas  also  recently 
taken  a  contract  in  the  city  of  Boston  for  a  10,000,000  galL 
pumpinff  engine  of  the  vertical  triple-expansion  tvpe,  to  run 
with  a  puton  speed  of  over  400  ft.  a  minute.  The  following  nav- 
al vessels  are  also  equipped  with  the  Blake  pump  :  the  (Mum" 
Ma,  New  York,  BrioJayn,  Minnsapolu,  Philadelphia,  MarUe- 
head,  MarUo&mirv,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Botfton,  Atlanta,  Maine, 
Indiana,  Mateaehnsetts,  Iowa,  Dolphin,  Maechias,  Caetine,  Puri- 
tan, Miantonomah,  the  nmKatahdin,  and  the  dynamite  cruiser 
Veiuvius 

Pintsch  Gas  In  Houston.  Tex.  ^Through  negotiations 
which  have  recently  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Clarence  H.  How- 
ard, the  Western  representative  of  the  Safety  Car  Heating  & 
Lighting  Company,  arrangements  have  recently  been  made 
for  establishing  an  extensive  plant  in  Houston  for  manufactur- 
ing and  supplying  gas  to  all  the  different  railroad  companies 
centerinfl:  there.  This  ffas,  as  is  well  known,  is  manufactured 
by  a  different  process  From  ordinary  illuminating  gas,  and  is 
then  compressed  so  that  it  can  be  stored  in  the  reservoirs  on 
cars.  The  proposed  plant  includes  compressing  machinery, 
by  which,  to  quote  from  a  book  criticised  last  month,  the  gas 
is  **  hammered  into  hard  but  elastic  shape."  The  paper^tho 
Houston  Po8t~^Xo  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  in- 
formation says  of  Mr.  Howard  that  he  is  "a  genial,  whole- 
souled  fellow."  That  gentleman  is  reported  as  saying  that  all 
the  railroad  men  in  Houston  are  pleased  at  having  a  gas  sup- 
ply located  there.  When  the  compressing  plant  is  completed 
the  people  of  Houston  will  find,  however,  that  it  is  easier  to 


compress  Pintsch  gas  than  H  win  be  to  "  hammer  Howfvd  into 
a  hard  but  elastic  shape."    He  Is  Irrepressible. 

The  E.  W.  Bliss  Campanj,  BiooUyn,  N.  Y.,  report  tkal 
their  European  business  has  been  very  large  lately,  and  that 
they  have  shipped  to  Switzerland  within  the  Isst  two  raoDths 
a  special  waUJi-maker's  di^  hammer,  and  several  iwuchlug 
presses  fitted  with  sub-presses  for  watdi  work,  also  a  No.  H 
toggle  drawing  pieas ;  a  large  shipment  to  Germany,  to  one 
of  ttie  largest  ciodL-maklng  concerns  In  the  world,  of  tools 
and  machinery  for  the  manuiactnre  of  docks  and  their  cases. 
France  has  slso  received  a  large  shipment  of  tools  for  the  mak- 
ing of  mnite  f«Mn^i*>ii  ware  and  kitchen  utensOs^  Several 
watch  lactOTles  :have  also  been  supplied  with  to(^  Anstria 
has  not  been  bdiUid  the  others,  as  she  hss  slso  received  a 
No.  li  and  8i  toggile  drawing  press,  a  No.  18, 19,  20  and  8| 
adjostsble  power  press,  snd  a  "So.  884  and  89  power  press, 
wnh  a  number  of  ales,  snd  a  No.  161  double-action  |>reas  with 
dies  and  spedal  feed  for  making  primers.  A  large  improved 
automatic  perforating  press  is  now  nearlv  compktod,  and  will 
be  shippea  to  England  for  the  manufacture  of  perforated 
metals  up  to  60  In.  m  width.  This  speaks  well  for  American 
tools  In  competition  with  those  of  foreign  make,  and  the  com- 
pany li  greaUy  encouraged  in  this  direction. 


NEW  TRAIN  ON  THE  MONON  ROUTE. 


A  MUCH-HSKDBD  Want  has  been  supplied  by  this  i)opu]ar  line 
from  Indianapolis.  Train  leaves  at  7.80  A.if.,  arriving  in  Chi- 
cago at  12.59  P.M.,  returning  at  4.68  p.m.,  reaching  the  former 
city  at  11.00  p.m.  This  in  addition  to  its  previous  excellent 
service  places  it  ahead  of  all  oompetitorsi 


A  SINGLE  SENTENCE. 


A  BXCKHT  issue  of  the  Troy  Budget  contains  this  item : 
"  An  experienced  traveler  ssys  :  '  This  is  the  strongest  sin- 
gle sentence  I  ever  saw  printed  In  a  railroad  advertisement, 
that  I  believe  to  be  abeolutely  true  : 

" '  For  the  excellence  of  Its  tracks,  the  speed  of  Its  traina, 
the  safety  and  comfort  of  its  patrons,  the  loveliness  and  variety 
of  its  scenery,  the  number  and  importance  of  its  cities,  and  the 
uniformly  correct  character  of  its  service,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral A  Hudson  River  Railroad  is  not  surpassed  by  any  similar 
institution  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic'  " 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 


is  favored  with  the  patronage  of  the  best  class  of  travelers. 

Why? 

Becaose.  with  complete  protection  by  the  block-signal, 
automatic  and  interlocking  switches,  and  an  unsurpassed  road- 
bed, it  is  the  safest. 

Because,  with  a  superb  service  of  perfectiy  appointed 
trains,  it  is  the  most  comfortable. 

Because,  with  wise  management  and  unlimited  facilities,  it 
is  the  promptest. 

These  reasons  are  heavy,  and  they  tip  the  balance  on  the 
side  of  the  **  standard  railway  of  America." 


FOUR  HUNDRED  MILES  AS  THE  CROW  FLIES 


Is  the  distance  covered  In  a  single  night  by  the  limited  ex- 
press trains  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul  Railway 
between  Chicago  and  the  twin  cities  of  the  Northwest— St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

These  trains  are  vestibuled  and  electric  lighted,  with  the 
finest  dining  and  sleeping-car  service  in  the  world. 

The  electric  reading  light  in  each  berth  is  the  successful 
novelty  of  this  progressive  age,  and  is  highly  appreciated  by 
all  regular  patrons  of  this  line.  We  wish  others  to  know  Its 
merits,  as  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  is  the 
onlv  line  in  the  West  enjoying  the  exclusive  use  of  this  patent. 

For  further  information  apply  to  nearest  coupon  ticket 
agent,  or  address  George  H.  ueaiford,  General  Pktfsenger 
i^nt,  Chicago,  111. 
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Formeriy  the  RAILROAD  AND  ENGINEERING  JOURNAL 

(BOTABLISHBD  ZH  1883.) 

THE  OLDEST  RAILROAD  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD, 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


There  seems  to  be  the  faintest  breath  of  air  stirring  preced- 
ing the  dawn  of  better  times.  There  is  the  usual  shortage  of 
cars  that  is  always  with  us  when  there  is  any  traffic  to  speak 
of.  To  be  sure,  this  shortage,  so  far  as  we  liave  heard,  is  a 
local  matter,  affecting  only  the  coal  roads  of  West  Virginia  ; 
but  the  railroad  reports,  where  it  is  possible  to  separate  the 
freight  from  the  passenger  receipts,  show  that  the  former  have 
picked  up  a  trifle  over  the  corresponding  weelu  in  September 
of  one  year  ago.  Passenger  receipts  have  naturally  fallen  off, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  the  World's  Fair  travel  that  was  on  the 
road  in  1893,  but  the  freight  traffic  is  the  barometer  to  indicate 
the  business  done,  and  this  does  seem  to  show  a  slight  rise. 


There  seems  to  be  an  anti-step  crusade  sweeping  over  the 
country  in  the  matter  of  car  steps,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
is  more  in  it  than  In  mere  discussion.  In  cases  like  the  ele- 
vated railroads,  where  rapid  loading  and  unloading  is  an  indis- 
pensable condition,  and  where  no  track  work  or  inspection  is 
ever  done  while  the  train  is  at  a  station,  high  platforms  and 
no  steps  make  the  best  arrangement ;  but  where  trains  must 
be  broken  up,  air  and  steam  hose  coupled,  wheels  inspected, 
and  an  occasional  brake  shoe  put  on,  the  high  platform  seems 
impossible.  It  was  given  a  long  trial  on  what  is  bow  the 
united  railroads  of  the  New  Jersey  Division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  away  back  in  the  sixties,  and  was  abandoned 
as  troublesome  and  impracticable. 


The  Canadians  have  the  advantage  over  the  United  States 
in  the  matter  of  canals  leading  from  tide  water  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  do  not  seem  disposed  to  lose  it.  The  latest  move 
is  to  make  a  contract  for  the  deepening  of  the  Lachine  Canal, 
by  the  terms  of  which  that  waterway  is  to  be  given  a  depth 


of  14  ft.  As  14  ft.  was,  a  few  years  ago,  the  maximum  draft 
of  lake  vessels,  this  depth  will,  barring  length  of  locks,  be 
sufficient  to  allow  the  passage  of  most  of  the  steamers  plying 
between  Buffalo  and  Duluth.  Our  readers  will  remember 
that  in  June,  1898,  we  illustrated  a  method  of  pontooning  ves- 
sels through  the  St.  Lawrence  canals,  that  had  to  be  used 
where  the  draft  of  the  vessel  was  greater  than  9  ft.,  which  is 
now  the  nominal  depth  of  the  water.  With  the  new  improve- 
ment such  troublesome  expedients  will  be  avoided,  and  Canada 
will  have  made  another  bid  for  the  direct  trans- Atlantic  traffic 
from  the  interior. 


As  Canada  decides  to  enlarge  the  Lachine  Canal,  the  ship 
canal  connecting  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  is  approaching 
completion.  This  work  is  61  miles  long,  is  200  ft.  wide  at  the 
surface  and  85  ft.  at  the  bottom,  with  a  depth  of  28  ft.,  and  is 
expected  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  German  ports  on  the 
Bfldtic,  while  its  strategic  worth  to  the  German  Empire  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  so  great  that  Russia  is  taking  immediate 
steps  looking  toward  the  reopening  of  the  old  White  Sea  traffic 
at  Archangel,  as  noted  by  a  correspondent  in  another  column. 
If  it  will  pay  Germany  to  build  an  expensive  ship  canal  cut- 
ting off  Denmark  from  the  mainland  in  order  that  the  passage 
through  the  Skager  Rack  and  Kattegat  may  be  avoided,  it 
certainly  seems  that  the  construction  of  a  14-f  t.  waterway  from 
the  Hudson  to  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  would  be  a  profitable 
investment,  thus  bringing  the  inland  seas  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  sea  at  American  ports,  which  would  have  an 
added  advantage  over  their  Canadian  rivals  in  that  the  season 
of  navigation  is  very  considerably  longer. 


On  page  515  we  reprint  from  the  Railway  Engineer  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  Mr.  Webb,  of  the  London  &  Northwestern 
Railway,  of  England,  with  a  compound  engine  of  his  design- 
ing. Our  readers  will  remember  that  at  the  Master  Mechanics' 
Convention,  held  at  Saratoga  last  June,  a  letter  was  submitted 
showing  the  remarkable  results  that  had  been  obtained  by  Mr. 
Buchanan  with  one  of  his  engines  hauling  the  Empire  State 
Express  as  compared  with  the  Qreater  Bntain,  a  Webb  com- 
pound locomotive  in  express  service  on  the  London  &  North- 
western Railway.  In  that  comparison  Mr.  Buchanan's  en- 
gine. No.  999,  is  shown  to  have  burned  1.644  oz.  of  coal  per 
ton  mile,  at  a  speed  of  45.42  miles  per  hour,  while  the  Greater 
Britain  burned  2.012  oz.,  the  average  speed  being  47.66  miles 
per  hour.  In  the  test  which  we  now  publish  the  coal  con- 
sumption is  put  at  .969  oz.  per  ton  mile,  including  engine  and 
tender,  but  with  an  average  speed  of  17.74  miles  per  hour. 
This  shows  a  saving  in  fuel  consumption  of  more  than  41  per 
cent,  per  ton  mile,  including  engine  and  tender,  a  saving 
which  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  wholly  to  the  lower  speed 
at  which  the  train  was  run. 


MEN  WITH  FINISHED  MINDS. 


A  LETTER  which  was  received  in  this  office  from  a  railroad 
manager  recently  reads  somewhat  as  follows :  *'  Yours  of 
the  — ,  calling  attention  to  unpaid  bill  for  subscription  to  the 

Journal,  is  received.    There  are  so  many  publications  of 

this  kind  sent  here,  and  as  we  have  no  time  to  look  through  nor 
read  or  derive  any  benefit  from  them  or  digest  their  contents, 
yours  may  be  discontinued. "  Such  letters,  even  to  the  most 
prosperous  publisher  and  editor,  always  produce  a  slight  sink- 
ing sensation  in  the  region  of  the  diaphragm.  The  intensity  of 
this  qualm  of  course  bears  some  sort  of  inverse  ratio  to  the 
length  of  the  subscription  list — or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  to  the  condition  of  the  subscription  list— that  is, 
it  is  analogous  to  the  effect  of  the  motion  of  a  ship  on  a  seasick 
voyager — he  or  she  feels  the  effect  of  the  motion  of  the  ship  less 
when  it  is  rising  than  when  it  is  falling.    In  the  latter  case 
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such  unhappy  persons  feel  that  the  foundations  of  their 
stomachs  have  been  rumoYed.  It  is  so  with  publishers  and 
editors.  When  the  subscription  list  is  growing,  and  one  or  more 
new  subscribers  who  are  avid  for  knowledge  are  ready  to  take 
the  places  of  those  who  have  "  no  time"  to  acquire  informa- 
tion, the  newspaper  man  is  more  reconciled  to  lose  an  old 
patron  than  he  is  when  the  list  of  subscribers  is  diminishing. 
It  is  only  expressing  a  truism  or  an  everyday  experience  to 
say  that  subscribers  are  harder  to  get  in  hard  times  than  they 
are  In  periods  of  prosperity,  therefore  we  are  disposed  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  the  value  and  use  of  technical  papers 
with  those  who  write  or  feel  as  our  correspondents  do. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  that  there  are  too  many  news- 
papers ;  but  that  is  also  said,  and  in  a  certain  sense  is  true, 
of  all  other  kinds  of  products  of  human  industry  or  intelli- 
gence— there  is  too  much  iron,  too  much  grain,  hardware, 
machinery,  Ixwks,  etc.  There  is  this  curious  fact  though, 
that  there  is  never  too  much  of  the  best  of  anything  ;  and  it  is 
true  that  there  are  not  too  many  of  the  best  papers.  It  will 
be  observed  that  our  correspondent  don't  complain  that  the 
paper  which,  with  a  slight  show  of  indignation,  he  discon- 
tinued did  not  contain  valuable  information,  but  only  that  he 
"  had  not  time  to  derive  any  benefit  from  it"  nor  to  "  digest 
its  contents."  Now,  we  have  scriptural  authority  for  the  say- 
ing that  **  wise  men  lay  up  knowledge,"  and,  conversely,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  those  who  do  not  are  not  wise.  In  fact, 
the  same  once-venerated  authority  uses  a  very  uncomplimen- 
tary term  to  designate  those  who  **  despise  wisdom  and  in- 
struction." 

But  Solomon  was  even  more  specific  in  his  observation  on 
this  subject ;  and  it  seems  as  though,  in  a  sort  of  prophetic 
vein,  he  must  have  had  modem  railroad  officials  in  his  mind 
when  he  wrote  in  his  didactlve  way  :  "  Receive  instruction 
and  not  silver  .  .  .  and  find  out  knowledge  of  witty  inven- 
tions." Solomon,  it  will  be  observed,  was  a  plain-spoken  per- 
son, and  talked  as  openly  about  things  as  the  parties  do  who 
are  conducting  the  investigations  of  the  Lexow  Commission 
into  the  delinquencies  of  the  Police  Department  of  New  York 
City.  While  it  is  perfectly  safe  for  an  editor  to  commend 
Solomon's  advice  to  "  receive  instruction,"  but  if  any  *'  we" 
wanted  to  instil  the  second  part  of  his  first  precept  he  would 
probably  find  it  judicious  to  do  so  under  the  cover  of  a  quota- 
tion. 

Just  what  Solomon  meant  by  the  second  part  of  this  in- 
junction, which  has  been  quoted,  it  is  perliaps  not  easy  now 
to  know.  The  language,  though,  has  such  an  obvious  appli- 
cation to  existing  conditions  under  which  railroad  operation  is 
conducted,  that  we  are  are  disposed  to  assume  that  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  the  Proverbs  was  writing  prophetically  when 
he  gave  the  injunction  to  *'  find  out  knowledge  of  witty  in 
ventions." 

It  should  be  observed  that  this  word  "  witty"  is  not  here 
synonymous  with  funny,  the  sense  in  which  it  is  ordinarily 
used.  The  derivation  of  the  word  "  wit"  is  from  a  root  or 
roots  signifying  to  see,  to  observe,  to  know,  or  to  learn,  and  in 
one  sense  is  defined  as  "  mind,  intellect,  understanding,  sense, 
a  mental  faculty  or  power  of  the  mind."  In  the  expression, 
"are  at  their  wits' end,"  it  is  used  with  this  signification; 
and  Shakespeare  wrote : 

"  A  prince  mo«t  pradent,  of  an  excellent 
And  anmatched  wU  and  Jodgment.*' 

Witty  in  the  old  sense  meant  knowing,  wise,  judicious. 
Substituting  this  latter  meaning  in  Solomon's  injunction,  and 
the  recommendation  would  be  to  "  find  out  knowledge  oi  judi- 
cious inventions."  Just  what  Solomon  meant  by  "  inventions" 
probably  we  can't  know,  but  doubtless  the  idea  in  his  mind 
wben  he  used  the  word  which  has  been  translated  "  inven- 
tions,'* was  that  of  discovery  of  new  truths.  At  any  rate,  the 
injunction  to  "  find  out  knowledge  of  witty  (or  judicious)  in- 


ventions" has  greater  significance,  probably,  when  imposed 
upon  railroad  managers  and  others  in  charge  of  great  engineer- 
ing enterprises  of  to-day  than  it  had  on  the  contemporaries  of 
Solomon  who  lived  about  1,000  b.c. 

Now,  if  any  one  were  to  try  to  describe  the  most  marked 
and  characteristic  purpose  and  function  of  modern  technical 
newspapers,  it  would  appear  that  their  distinctive  field  of 
effort  is  to  explain,  describe,  and  give  information  about 
*'  judicious  inventions"  and  disooveries.  Railroad  operation 
is  based  upon  these  ;  and  it  would  not  be  a  very  difficult  task 
to  show  how  successive  inventions  had  developed  the  present 
magnificent  system  of  modern  transportation,  from  the  rude 
beginnings  of  wooden  rails  and  tram  roads  on  which  succes* 
sive  improvements  have  been  laid  like  bricks  on  the  founda- 
tion of  a  building,  and  the  structure  has  risen  and  has  assumed 
the  present  splendid  proportions.  It  is  *'  judicious  inYemtiona*' 
which  have  ^one  this,  and  they  have  been  countless.  If  any 
one  should  undertake  to  write  a  history  of  the  evolution  of  the 
form  of  rails  of  the  present  day  and  show  how  they  have  been 
developed  from  the  old  wooden  timbers  and  strap  form  of 
iron  rail,  it  would  make  a  large  book.  Each  change  has  been 
an  invention— perhaps  not  patentable,  but  has  been  the  result 
of  the  application  of  more  or  less  ingenuity  or  intelligence. 
Of  course  there  has  been  a  vast  and  innumerable  multitude  of 
inventions  which  were  not  "judicious."  There  have  been 
many  more  of  that  kind  tiian  of  those  which  have  survived. 
But  the  process  of  evolution  has  gone  on  all  the  time  ;  trial 
and  failure,  with  an  occasional  success  which  has  survived, 
has  been  the  rule.  Often  a  distinct  advance  in  mechanical 
evolution  follows  from  proving  that  something  is  not  so  or  not 
true.  The  results  of  experiment  and  invention  are  largely  and 
necessarily  negative  in  their  character.  A  respectable-sized 
museum  could  be  filled  with  models  of  the  various  forms  of 
valve  gear  which  were  devised  and  used  or  experimented  with 
before  the  link  motion  was  invented.  It  proved  to  be  the  most 
"  witty"  of  all  the  inventions.  The  process  of  evolution  was 
a  long  and  weary  one,  but  the  result  was  worth  all  the  lime 
and  labor  and  thought  and  money  which  was  expended  on  it. 

It  is  needless  to  tell  railroad  managers  now  that  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  business  of  transportation  must  be  car- 
ried on  are  exceptionally  hard.  Every  available  means  must 
be  employed  to  facilitate  the  work  and  reduce  the  cost.  In 
looking  backward  on  the  history  of  railroad  transportation,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  continual  reduction  in  cost 
of  doing  work,  due  to  improvements  which  have  been  inven- 
tions. The  era  of  improvement  and  invention  is  not  ended. 
It  will  go  on  as  surely  as  the  human  mind  retains  its  faculties 
and  human  hands  do  not  "  forget  their  cunning."  Now,  what 
sort  of  attitude  ought  a  railroad  manager  to  assume  in  relation 
to  progress,  improvement  and  invention?  Undoubtedly  his 
obligations  and  position  impose  judicial  duties  on  him— that 
is,  he  must  judge  what  inventions  are  "  witty"  or  judicious, 
and  which  are  not.  How  can  he  judge  wisely  without  knowl- 
edge ?  and  how  can  he  know  if  he  will  not  "  receive  instruc- 
tion" \  The  aim  of  the  technical  newspaper  of  the  present 
day  is  to  gather  and  give  the  fullest  information  concerning 
improvements  and  inventions  of  various  kinds  which  have 
been  made.  They  give  in  different  ways  and  with  varying 
degrees  of  success  and  intelligence  the  latest  obtainable  in- 
formation concerning  the  progress  which  is  made.  When  our 
correspondent  ignores  the  technical  papers,  as  he  has,  he  in 
effect  says,  "  We  have  no  time  to  get  information  about  the 
science  and  art  of  transportation,  or  '  be  benefited  thereby,' 
nor  '  to  digest  it.'  We  are  so  busy  that  we  are  compelled  to 
remain  in  at  least  partial  ignorance  of  the  seething  evolutionary 
processes  which  are  constantly  going  on,  and  from  which  from 
time  to  time  great  improvements  are  developed."  Solomon 
evidently  had  this  class  of  people  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote, 
"  If  thou  cricst  after  knowledge  and  liftest  up  thy  voice  for 
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understanding,  .  .  .  then  shalt  thou  understand  righteousness 
and  judgment  and  equity  ;  yea,  every  good  path.  When  wis- 
dom entereth  into  thine  heart,  and  kiunolsdge  is  pleasant  unto 
thy  soul,'* 

There  are  some  old-fashioned  words  whose  original  meaning 
it  is  sometimes  worth  whUe  to  recall.  **  Bighteousness**  is  one 
of  these,  the  meaning  of  which  is  **  that  which  is  right." 
Adopting  an  algebraic  method  and  substituting  this  value  in 
Solomon's  formulce,  it  would  read,  "  If  thou  criest  after  knowl- 
edge thou  Shalt  then  understand  that  which  is  right."  Now, 
it  may  appear  merely  fanciful  to  apply  this  proverb  to  the  re- 
lations and  duties  of  engineers  and  railroad  managers,  and  yet 
how  many  cases  might  be  cited  of  persons  occupying  positions 
of  responsibility  and  authority  who  did  not  know  "  that  which 
was  right,"  because  they  had  not  been  in  the  habit,  as  Solo- 
mon expressed  it,  of  "  crying  out  for  knowledge,"  or,  as  per- 
haps we  in  these  modem  days  would  phrase  it,  had  not  been 
"  reading  the  technical  papers." 

But  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  goes  farther  and 
says  that  those  who  "  cry  after  knowledge"  shall  also  **  under- 
stand judgment  and  equity  ;  yea,  every  good  path."  €k)ing 
to  the  dictionary  again,  we  find  that  judgment  is  defined  as 
"  the  operation  of  the  mind,  involving  comparison  and  dis- 
crimination, by  which  a  knowledge  of  the  values  and  relations 
of  things,  whether  of  moral  qualities,  intellectual  concepts, 
logical  propositions,  or  material  facts,  is  obtained,"  and  one  of 
the  meanings  of  equity  is  "  fairness  in  determination  of  con- 
flicting claims."  Adopting  the  mathematical  method  of  com- 
mentating, and  by  a  slight  paraphrase  it  will  be  seen  that  what 
Solomon  meant  was  that  they  who  cry  after  knowledge  (by 
reading  technical  papers)  shall  understand  that  which  is  right 
and  shall  be  able  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  values  and  rela- 
tions of  material  facts,  logical  propositions,  moral  qualities, 
and  shall  be  fair  in  the  determination  of  conflicting  claims. 
But  the  Wise  Man  does  not  end  even  here ;  he  promises  that 
as  a  sequence  to  "  crying  after  knowledge"  that  then  "  wis 
dom  entereth  into  thine  heart,  ar^  knowledge  is  pleasant  unto 
thy  soul.** 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  a  great  many  people  to  whom 
''knowledge  is  not  pleasant  to  their  souls,"  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  there  are  many  railroad  officers  who  belong  to  that 
class.  Some  one  wrote  an  essay  a  number  of  years  ago  on  the 
"  Capacity  of  the  Human  Mind  to  Resist  Knowledge."  Ail 
minds  have  this  capacity  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent ;  if  they 
had  not  probably  most  of  us  would  go  crazy. 

We  confess  to  this  "  capacity"  about  certain  subjects,  such 
as  theosophy,  female  suffrage,  loose  car  wheels,  radial  trucks, 
automatic  couplers  and  lock  nuts.  There  are,  though,  some 
things  which  it  is  our  duty  to  know  ;  and  the  general  observa- 
tion might  be  modifled  by  saying  that  there  are  many  people 
to  whom  what  they  ought  to,  and  it  is  their  duty  to,  know  is 
"  not  pleasant  to  their  souls."  A  long  list  of  such  subjects 
might  be  made.  For  example,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is 
pleasant  to  the  souls  of  many  railroad  managers  or  conductors 
to  know  how  to  supply  fresh  air  to  the  passengers  who  travel 
in  their  cars.  Few  superintendents  of  motive  power  seem  to 
take  delight  in  knowing  how  much  coal  their  engines  burn  in 
doing  a  given  amount  of  work  ;  and  we  never  knew  but  one 
master  car-builder — and  he  is  now  dead— who  seemed  to  take 
any  pleasure  in  Imowing  which  were  the  most  comfortable 
seats  which  he  furnished  for  the  passengers  who  traveled  in 
his  cars.  It  is  quite  certain  that  it  is  not  pleasant  to  Mr. 
Pullman's  soul  to  know  how  hard  the  beds  are  in  his  sleeping 
cars. 

Seriously,  though,  what  the  author  of  Proverbs  evidently 
meant  was  that  to  maintain  our  sense  of  what  is  right,  our 
ability  to  determine  the  values  and  relations  of  facts,  logical 
propositions  and  moral  qualities,  and  be  fair  in  the  determina- 
tion of  conflicting  claims,  we  must  "  cry  out  for"  or  seek 


knowledge  and  cultivate  a  love  for  it.  Experience  teaches  us 
that  by  doing  this,  as  Solomon  says,  **  knowledge  is  pleasant 
unto  the  soul,"  and  that  to  a  great  many  people  who  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  the  avenues  which  lead  to  their  minds 
open  to  the  reception  of  new  information,  knowledge  is  not 
pleasant.  When  this  occurs  people  stop  learning,  and  very 
soon  their  minds  are  finished.  We  all  know  such  persons, 
some  of  whom  are  railroad  officers,  but  many  who  are  not.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  phrase,  "  a  finished  town,"  and  can 
form  in  our  imaginations  an  image  of  what  it  represents.  We 
also  know  the  dreary  desolation  which  comes  over  people 
whose  minds  are  finished,  and  are  prepared  to  agree  with  Solo- 
mon when  he  said,  *'  The  excellency  of  knowledge  is  that  wis- 
dom giveth  life  to  them  that  have  it. " 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Street  Railway  Journal.  Our  esteen^ed  contem- 
porarv  sends  us  what  it  calls  a  "  souvenir  number,"  which  is 
intended  to  make  its  decennial  anniversary,  which  it  celebrated 
at  the  thirteenth  convention  of  the  American  Street  Railway 
Association,  which  has  been  held  in  Atlanta,  on  October  17,  18 
and  19.  Language  would  fail  us  in  the  attempt  to  describe 
the  magnificence  of  the  souvenir  number.  All  that  the  arts  of 
photography,  engraving,  press- work  and  coated  paper  can  do 
has  apparently  been  done  to  add  to  the  splendor  ot  this  num- 
ber. It  contains  122  pp.  of  reading  matter  and  43  pp.  of  adver- 
tising. It  has  first  an  article  of  8  pp.  on  the  American  Street 
Railway  Association,  with  portraits  of  its  officers  and  many 
members ;  next  an  article  of  16  pp.  on  Atlanta,  the  Convention 
City,  her  People  and  her  Industries,  also  illustrated  with  more 
engravings  than  there  is  time  to  count ;  a  description  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  South  and  their  street  railway  lines,  34 
pp.»  also  elaborately  illustrated  ;  an  article  on  the  iAreet  Rail" 
way  Journal— Ten  tTears  of  Progress,  10  pp.  ;  a  Short  History 
of  the  Street  Railway  Industry,  20  pp.,  and  then  38  pp.  of 
''  write  ups"  of  various  manufacturing  companies  and  firms. 

Altogether  this  achievement  of  our  contemporary  indicates 
prosperity,  for  which  congratulations  are  in  order  ;  but  why 
did  they  call  it  a  "  souvenir"  number?  The  word  has  been 
so  misused  that  it  now  always  suggests  theater  programmes, 
the  literary  ventures  of  fire  companies  or  chowder  clubs.  Ex- 
cepting its  title  it  is  admirable. 


Ei^CTRic  Power,  which  ia  published  in  New  York,  has 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  "  Synopsis  of  Current  Elec- 
trical Liteiature,"  which,  no  doubt,  will  mterest  many  readois 
interested  in  electrical  art  and  science.  As  a  sort  of  vignette 
to  this  department,  a  portrait  of  the  compiler,  Mr.  Max  Oster- 
berg,  is  printed,  which  may  or  may  not  be  an  additional  at- 
traction to  this  department  of  bibliography. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Electric  Lightimg  Plants,  Their  Cost  and  Operation. 
By  W.  J.  Buckley.  Chicago :  William  Johnston  Printing 
Company.    275  pp.,  4f  X  7  in. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 


Messrs.  Baker  &  Co.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  send  us  a  little 

Pamphlet,  84  pp.,  4f  X  8  in.,  with  the  title  '*  Data  Concerning 
latfiium,"  etc.,  in  which  various  utensils  made  of  this  metal 
are  described,  and  much  useful  information  is  given  with  ref- 
erence to  their  use  and  care,  and  data  regarding  the  weight, 
etc.,  of  this  little-known  metal. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  Fire  Hose, 
Manufactured  by  the  Boston  Belting  Company,  Boston  and 
New  York.    29  pp.,  3J  X  6|  in. 

The  first  part  of  this  publication  gives  a  description  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  fire  hose  made  by  the  company.  The  remaining 
pordon  is  devoted  to  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  a  test 
pump,  hose  raclLS,  couplings,  hose  pipes,  and  miscellaneous 
information  relating  to  nozzles,  pressure  and  height  of  streams 
which  will  be  thrown  under  different  conditions. 
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Catalooub  of  1804.  The  Tanite  Company,  Stroudsburg, 
Pa.    47  pp..  3i  X  5iin. 

This  catalogue  of  the  Tanite  Company  starts  out  with  a 
'*  plea  for  a  better  appreciation  of  the  grinding  industry,"  fol- 
io wing  it  up  with  a  discussion  of  the  cost  and  worth  of  machinery 
intended  for  such  purposes.  There  are  some  valuable  practi- 
cal hints  regaiding  emery  wheels,  which  are  classified  into 
coarse-hard,  medium-hard,  medium-soft,  etc,  with  information 
as  to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  adapted.  The  pamphlet  is  illus- 
trated, and  shows  twenty  different  liinds  of  machines.  After 
the  illustrations  there  are  some  remarks  about  emery,  emery  oil 
stone,  emery  knife  sharpeners,  liquid  polish,  polishing  paste, 
knife  powders,  aluminous  paint,  etc.  On  the  last  page  there 
appears  what  to  us,  at  least,  is  a  novelty,  and  that  is  a  oibliog- 
raphy  of  the  publications  that  have  been  issued  by  the  com- 
pany, including  six  treatises,  papers  and  brochures  that  are 
interesting  to  persons  using  emery  grinding  machinery,  and 
to  those  whose  work  could  be  facilitated  by  its  use. 

The  Vulcan  Iron  "Works  Company's  Catalogue  op 
Steam  Shovels  and  Steam  Dredges.  Toledo,  O.  The 
pages  are  not  numbered,  and  there  is  not  time  to  count  them  ; 
but  thev  are  6i  Xfii  in.,  and  there  are  a  good  many  of  them. 
The  publication  begins  with  a  general  statement  of  the  advan- 
tages of  these  dredges  and  steam  shovels,  which  is  followed 
by  a  perspective  view,  made  from  a  photograph,  of  one  of 
them,  and  fcuynmile  copies  of  testimonials  of  its  merits.  A 
general  description  of  the  construction  of  the  machines  is  then 
gi^en,  and  more  views  of  them,  showing  the  different  kinds 
which  the  company  builds  at  work  on  different  classes  of  work 
and  intended  for  different  purposes.  The  reader  will  get  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  character  of  the  various  machines  made 
by  this  company  from  their  catalogue,  and  the  work  which 
they  are  intended  to  do.  Some  loose  leaflets  are  also  inserted 
in  the  book  which  describe  the  ''  Giant  Railroad  Excavator 
and  Wrecker  Combined,"  and  a  full  description  of  it,  and  also 
of  their  ''  Railroad  Excavator,"  with  more  testimonials. 

Tower,  Tank  and  Tub  Catalogue  of  the  W.  E.  Caldwell 
Company,  Incorporated,  Louisville,  Ky. 
^The  first  four  pages  of  this  catalogue  contain  tables  of  sizes, 
capacities,  etc.,  of  tanks  made  by  the  com  pan  v.  These  are 
followed  by  illustrations  showing  the  construction  of  Tecklo- 
nius'  patent  lugs,  which  are  used  on  the  hoops  of  wooden 
tanks.  A  number  of  illustrations  are  then  given  of  various 
styles  of  iron  and  wooden  towers  for  supporting  tanks.  An 
excellent  chspter  is  added  on  the  importance  of  secure  founda- 
tions for  tanks  and  of  sufficient  strength  in  their  supports. 
The  W.  E.  Caldwell  Company  recommend  cypress  timber  for 
wooden  tanks  for  the  following  reasons  :  **  It  will  last  for  ages 
without  decay  ;  it  does  not  shrink  and  swell  like  other  woods: 
it  does  not  warp  and  twist  when  exposed  to  the  weather  ;  it 
has  not  the  Imots  and  defects  found  in  white  pine,  cedar  and 
other  woods,  and,  when  seasoned,  it  is  lighter  than  all  other 
woods,  assuring  cheaper  transportation." 

The  company  also  make  iron  and  steel  tanks,  and  illustrate 
and  describe  a  railroad  water  tank  and  its  details,  of  which 
they  make  several  sizes. 

Catalogue  and  Steam  Users'  Manual.  Published  by  the 
Star  Brass  Manufacturing  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  190  pp., 
8|  X  ei  in. 

On  the  title-page  of  this  little  book  the  publishers  say  that 
they  are  manufacturers  of  pressure  and  ?acuum  gauges  for  all 
purposes,  stationary,  portable  and  marine  pop  safety  valves, 
steam  engine  and  boiler  appliances  in  general.  It  would  make 
too  long  a  list  to  enumerate  all  the  different  articles  which  are 
illustrated— most  of  them  by  excellent  engravings— and  de- 
scribed in  this  convenient  little  volume.  It  must  suffice  now 
to  say  that  it  includes  steam,  vacuum,  air  brake,  hydrostatic, 
test  and  ammonia  pressure  gauges,  fittings  for  the  same,  en- 
gine-room clocks,  engine  registers  and  revolution  counters, 
recording  gauges,  gauge  frames,  test  pumps  and  other  boiler- 
testing  apparatus,  steam  engines,  indicators  and  their  fittings, 
pop  safety  valves,  thermometers,  salinometers,  hydrometers, 
pyrometers,  calorimeters,  water  gauges  and  water  columns, 
gauge  cocks  and  their  fixtures,  steam  whistles,  lubricators  of 
many  kinds,  and  pipe  fittings,  etc.  These  are  all— excepting  the 
pipe  fittings— represented  bv  excellent  engravings.  The  lat 
ter  are  poor  ''process"  reductions  from  larger  engravings. 
The  book  also  contains  80  pages  of  "  Useful  Information  for 
Engineers  and  Steam  Users.'  A  good  index  completes  this 
excellent  example  of  a  trade  catalogue. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bolt  and  Nut  Machinery 
Manufactured  by  the  Acme  Machinery  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 
108pp.,  6  X  9{n. 


The  class  of  machinery  manufactured  by  this  company  in- 
cludes bolt  cutters,  nut  tappers,  and  bolt  heading,  upsetting 
and  forging  machines.  These  are  illustrated  by  good  wood- 
engravings,  with  descriptions  and  data  on  the  opposite  pages. 
The  first  illustration  is  a  view  of  the  works.  Thi^  is  followed 
by  Afac-nmile  engraving  of  a  large  square  threaded  screw,  cut 
on  one  of  the  machines  made  by  the  companv.  After  this 
various  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  details  of  the  bolt  cut- 
ters, showing  their  construction  and  operation.  Views  are 
then  given  of  12  different  sizes  of  single  bolt  cutters,  which 
will  cut  bolts  up  to  6  in.  in  diameter.  Four  sizes  of  "  double 
bolt  cutters,"  with  two  spindles,  are  then  shown,  which  will 
cut  up  to  2  in.  in  diameter.  Six  different  patterns  of  nut  tap- 
pers, with  vertical  spindles,  several  kinds  of  "  pointing  ma- 
chines,"  for  shaping  and  flnisbinff  the  points  of  bolts  and  studs, 
three  sizes  of  smaller  sinj^le  bolt  cutters,  a  double  stay-bolt 
cutter,  a  machine  for  tapping  carriage  axle  nuts,  a  turret  nut- 
facing  machine,  a  2-in.  taper  threading  machine,  and  five  sizes 
of  bolt-heading,  upsetting  and  forging  machines  are  described 
and  illustrated.  The  last  enffravinff  illustrates  a  variety  of 
different  kinds  of  work  which  can  oe  done  on  the  machines 
last  referred  to.  The  book  ends  with  a  lone  list  of  names  of 
firms  and  companies  who  are  using  the  machines  made,  by  the 
Acme  Company.  Persons  who  need  such  machines  are  ad- 
vised to  write  and  get  a  copy  of  this  catalogue. 


RE-ROLLING  STEEL  RAILS. 


Editor  o/Tbk  American  Engineer  and  Railroad  Journal  : 

Your  letter  of  September  19  is  at  hand,  and  in  response 
thereto  I  beg  to  say  that  the  process  for  which  I  have  secured 
a  patent  for  renewing  old  rails  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  does 
not  require  any  special  machinery  beyond  a  furnace  adapted 
to  the  heating  of  rails  80  ft.  hi  length.  This  is  longer  than 
the  furnaces  in  use  in  rail  mills,  and  requires  some  special 
features  of  construction,  which  are  usual,  however,  to  long 
furnaces  which  are  used  for  heating  metal  for  other  purposes. 

The  rolling  machinery  that  is  used  is  that  usual  to  rail  mills  ; 
an  ordinary  two-high  or  three-high  mill  can  be  used  under 
different  conditions  to  accomplish  the  result. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  information  you  have  concerning 
the  process,  and  will  explain  at  length  tne  conditions  which 
induced  the  conception  of  the  invention,  and  its  practical  re- 
sults as  thus  far  developed.  Tou  are  doubtless  aware  that  it 
is  a  custom  on  many  Western  roads  to  subject  rails  to  the  saw- 
ing process— ».«.,  where  the  flowage  of  metal  has  been  ex- 
treme at  the  ends  and  not  excessive  through  the  body  of  the 
rail,  the  ends  are  sawed  off,  reducing  the  length  of  the  rail 
about  10  per  cent.,  and  the  rails  thus  reclaimed  are  laid  in  the 
track.  The  product  of  this  process  is  about  as  follows  :  70 
per  cent,  relayable  main  track  rails ;  20  per  cent,  side  track 
rails ;  10  per  cent,  scrap  in  crop  ends.  The  result  of  this 
system  is  not  satisfactory,  for  the  reason  that  the  70  per  cent, 
of  relayable  rails  are  more  or  less  worn  on  the  tread,  and  it 
has  been  found  in  1  possible  to  secure  even  butt  joints  on  ac- 
count of  the  unequal  wear  of  the  rails  during  their  previous 
life,  and  the  unequal  plane  where  the  rails  are  joined  makes 
the  subsequent  deterioration  very  rapid. 

The  sawing  process  costs  something,  and  as  10  per  cent,  of 
the  rails  are  reduced  to  scrap,  and  the  shortening  of  the  rails 
calls  for  10  per  cent,  additional  joint  material,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  the  process  in  view  of  the  result  is  expensive.  With 
the  experience  gained  from  watching  this  operation,  the  sug- 

gestion  came  that  the  rails  were  not  worn  out.  but  were  ren- 
ered  unserviceable  on  account  of  the  flowage  of  the  metal  in 
the  tread  due  to  rolling  impact.  In  short,  tliat  the  loss  of 
metal  by  attrition  was  very  trifling,  and  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  restore  the  rail  to  its  original  usefulness  was  to  replace 
the  displaced  metal. 

To  verify  my  observation,  I  at  different  times  had  rails  of 
different  weight  and  section,  after  they  had  it>een  removed 
from  the  track  to  be  subjected  to  the  sawine  process,  weighed, 
and  found  that  rails  of  60  lbs.  to  the  yard,  after  from  10  to 
14  years'  service,  had  lost  from  .117  to  .185  lb.  per  yard,  and 
rails  on  67  lb.  section,  after  seven  years'  senace,  had  lost 
.087  lb.  per  yard. 

The  process  patent  that  has  been  granted  me  consists  of  two 
steps  :  1.  Heatmg  below  the  decarbonizing  point ;  2.  Replac- 
ing the  displaced  metal.  Practical  experiments  that  have 
been  made  demonstrate  conclusively  the  fact  that  rails,  such 
as  are  now  subjected  to  the  sawing  process,  can  be  renewed 
with  a  I09S  of  transverse  section  not  exceeding  2  lbs.  per  yard, 
one-half  of  which  is  saved  in  the  elongation  of  the  rail,  so 
that  the  net  loss  is  about  as  follows :  Oxidation,  .50  lb.  per 
yard  ;  crop  ends,  .50  lb.  per  yard.  Experiments  have  also 
developed  that  in  rails  that  were  elongated  as  much  as  12  per 
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cent,  the  bolt  holes  are  rolled  into  an  o^al  form,  but  were  leas 
than  i  in.  out  of  center,  and  were  changed  to  the  circular 
form  by  a  simple  s wagging  process,  which  does  not  cause  any 
material  upsetting  of  the  material  in  the  web  surrounding  the 
holes  ;  as  the  elongation,  however,  in  ordinary  practise  would 
not  exceed  from  1  to  3  per  cent.,  this  feature  of  the  process  is 
readily  met. 

*  In  the  process  abore  outlined  there  is  necessarily  some  re- 
duction of  the  width  of  the  flange  in  order  to  secure  equable 
draft  through  the  holes  to  reshape  the  metal  in  the  head.  This 
reduction  of  the  flange  for  obvious  reasons  would  militate 
aeainst  future  successive  renenrals  of  the  rail,  which  is  a  valu- 
able economic  desideratum  for  railway  interests.  To  meet 
this  point,  I  have  invented  a  machine,  in  the  operation  of 
which  the  web  and  flange  of  the  rail  are  maintained  intact, 
the  metal  of  the  head  only  being  worked  upon.  In  this 
machine  there  is  no  distortion  of  the  bolt  holes.  The  metal 
in  the  head  of  the  rail  is  put  in  shape  by  pressure  imposed  in 
a  vertical  line  upon  the  tread— that  is  to  say,  the  metal  is 
worked  into  position  in  the  line  of  the  subsequent  work  it  is 
called  upon  to  perform. 

I  have  no  drawings  at  hand  to  illustrate  its  workings,  or  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  send  them  to  you.  If  the  invention 
will  accomplish  the  results  sought  for.  it  is  evident  that  the 
steel  rails  of  75  lbs.  or  upward  in  section,  which  is  now  cast 
away  at  the  end  of  one  life,  can  be  renewed  at  trifling  cost 
and  be  made  to  serve  from  five  to  15  lives. 

I  forgot  to  mention  in  the  proper  place  that  chemical  and 
physical  tests  of  the  rails  renewed  by  this  process  were  made, 
ana  it  was  found  that  the  chemical  constituents  did  not  undergo 
any  change,  ''  the  hardeners"  remaining  practically  the  same 
as  before,  and  the  physical  properties,  as  demonstrated  bv 
etchings  taken,  show  that  the  physical  structure  of  the  rail 
was  improved.  E.  W.  McEbnna. 


THE  KLEIN  AND  LINDNER  LOCOMOTIVE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Engineer  and  Ratlkoad 
Journal : 
In  the  March  number  of  the  American  Engineer  and 
Railroad  Journal  I  And  a  mention  of  the  American  patent 
that  has  recently  been  issued  to  Herr  R.  Lindner  and  myself 
for  a  locomotive  with  a  flexible  driving-wheel  base,  the  com- 
pensation for  which  is  accomplished  at  the  end  axle.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  description  is  the  criticism  that  if  the  radial 
axle,  when  it  is  running  ahead,  and  one  of  its  wheels  comes  in 
contact  with  the  outer  rail,  instead  of  assuming  an  inclined 
position  that  would  be  radial  to  the  ciirve,  would  be  inclined 


and  the  easy  curving  of  the  machine  ;  on  cars  the  freely  ad< 
Justable  axle  has  furthermore  been  used  for  about  20  vears  on 
the  Royal  State  railways  of  Saxony,  an  application  which  has 
been  found  to  be  so  advantageous  that  it  is  finding  a  still  wi^er 
field  on  the  German  railways.  The  radial  adjustment  of  the 
free  axle  is  many  times  more  certain  in  its  application  when 
the  axle  is  running  ahead,  though  it  is  not  readily  understood. 
By  running  the  axle  at  the  back  the  tendency  is  present  to 
pass  beyond  the  radial  position.  Now  the  forwara  axle,  as 
well  as  the  back  axle,  is  put  in  the  proper  position,  since  both 
axles  are  so  connected,  the  one  with  the  other,  that  the  equal 
adjustment  of  both  must  follow,  and  there  results  a  uniform- 
ity in  the  position  of  both  axles,  and  each  one  moves  into  a 
line  with  the  radius  to  the  curve  at  the  point  where  it  is  situ- 
ated at  the  time. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  demonstrable  proposition  that  the  ad- 
justable axle,  as  soon  as  the  back  wheels  strike  the  curve,  in- 
stead of  keeping  its  wheels  bearing  against  the  outer  rails,  it 
(the  forward  axTe)  is  brought  over  to  the  other  side,  and  is  thus 
in  a  radial  position  whether  or  no,  so  that,  instead  of  the  ad- 
justable axle  having  a  tendency  to  continue  in  the  line  of  a 
tangent  to  the  curve,  it  travels  m  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the 
radius,  being  brought  there  in  spite  of  itself  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  radial  back  axle  with  the  least  possible  angular 
inclination  (an  angle  which  the  plane  of  the  wheel  makes  with 
the  tangent  at  its  point  with  the  rail  in  its  running  position)  to 
the  outer  rail  of  the  curve. 

In  this  position  the  free  axle  needs  no  thrusting  in  the  line 
of  its  length,  as  it  is  necessary  to  do,  to  a  great  extent,  with 
the  Bissel  axle  in  order  to  keep  it  in  a  radial  position.  By  run- 
ning this  radial  axle  in  a  Bissel  truck  as  the  back  axle  a  very 
unfavorable  condition  of  affairs  would  result,  since.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  short  wheel  base  of  the  two  rigidly  fastened 
axles,  the  true  radial  position  is  always  located  nearer  to  the 
center  axle,  and  they  run  at  a  somewhat  sharp  angle  to  the 
outer  rail.  Hence  the  oblique  position  of  the  center  line  of  the 
machine  to  the  center  line  of  the  track  causes  a  corresponding 
inward  motion  of  the  pivot  of  the  Bissel  truck,  preventing  the 
axle  from  assuming  a  true  radial  position  that  is  radial  to  the 
outer  line  of  rails. 

The  Klein  and  Lindner  patent  coupled  radial  axle  possesses 
all  of  the  properties  of  the  free  radial  axle,  and  is,  by  the  ap- 

Elication  of  a  hollow  sleeve  carrying  the  wheels,  and  which, 
aving  a  bearing  onlv  at  the  center,  is  connected  by  a  ball 
bearing  to  the  central  axle,  so  that  it  can  freely  adjust  itself 
on  the  rails  as  well  as  on  the  inner  core  axle,  which  runs 
through  it,  and  which  is  made  rigid  in  the  ordinary  way, 
being  fastened  in  the  frames  and  coupled  to  the  other  driving 
axles  with  the  usual  attachments.  The  object  of  the  hollow 
axle  with  the  ball  bearing  at  its  center  is  that  any  variation  of 
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in  the  reverse  diiectlon,  and  that  it  would  be  better  that  the 
hollow  axle  should  be  mounted  in  a  Bissel  truck,  with  a  radial 
bar  made  fast  to  a  pivot  lust  ahead  of  the  center  axle. 

I  beg  that  you  will  allow  me  to  correct  this  error  in  your 
esteemed  journal.  The  EHein- Lindner  patent  coupled  radial 
axle  is  a  free  radial  axle,  since  it  has  been  used  for  many  years 
under  Nowotny's  patent  as  the  leading  axle  on  locomotives  in 
hundreds  of  applications  on  the  Royal  State  Railway  of  Sax- 
ony, showing  great  advantages  both  in  the  saving  of  the  wheels 


the  axle  from  its  horizontal  position  still  leaves  the  weight 
upon  the  two  wheels  as  conveyed  to  them  by  the  hollow  axle 
the  same. 

The  springs  attached  to  the  hollow  axle  are  for  the  purpose 
of  easing  the  shocks  and  side  strains  upon  the  locomotive 
when  it  is  running  over  curves  and  uneven  places  ;  and  it  only 
comes  into  action  to  assist  the  radial  action  on  very  sharp 
curves,  and  then  acts  finally  to  check  the  backward  motion  of 
the  axle  and  bring  it  into  the  central  position  as  soon  as  th^ 
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prewuTe  caiulng  the  dlsplaciog  actloD  ceases.  These  sprloga 
are  made  with  such  a  tension  that  they  only  come  into  action 
by  the  exact  amount  to  be  attributed  to  the  curve  ;  the  ar- 
nuiKement  is  also  ao  adjusted  that  one  apriug  Is  alwavs  work- 
ing and  the  other  Is  always  standing  In  the  corresponding  cen- 
tral position. 

I  send  a  pamphlet  giving  such  further  information  on  this 
subject  as  maj  be  desired,  which  also  fully  explains  the  whole 
ot  tne  details.    The  liollow  adjuetable  thTee-axle  locomotives 


years.  Is  shown  by  the  latest  locomotive  report  to  have  cost 
nothloK  for  repairs  to  the  ball  bearing  during  alt  the  time  that 
It  has  been  In  service.  The  tires  on  the  hollow  Azle  were,  in 
consequence  of  the  rsdial  position,  hardly  worn  at  all  in  the 
Banges,  while  the  corresponding  end  axle  held  Id  rigid  bear- 
ings sliowed  sharp  Banges  on  Its  wheels  at  the  end  of  a  run  ol 
ttbout  30,000  kilometers  (16,600  miles),  while  the  engine  hav- 
ing Ibe  flexible  axle  has  traveled  half  as  many  kilometers 

With  the  four-axled  locomotives  which)  are  now  in  course  of 
coDBlructloD,  wherein  the  two  end  axles  will  he  of  this  flexible 
type,  it  Is  expected  to  obtain  equally  favorable  results. 

Chbxkitz,  Gkhmant.  Richard  Klbin. 

[Owing  toau  oversight,  the  publication  of  this  letter  has  been 
delayed  for  several  issues,  and  we  therefore  republish  ijia  plan 
of  the  KlelD-Llndner  locomotive  that  appeared  In  onr  Issue  for 
March,  and  which  Is  here  referred  to. — Ed.] 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


New  English  Torpedo-boat  Trial.— No.  95.  the  second  «f 
three  flrst-class  torpedo. boats  which  are  being  built  by  Hr, 
J.  S.  White,  of  East  Cowee,  was  officially  tried  in  the  Solent 
recently-  During  the  three  hours'  steaming  the  host  made  six 
runs  with  and  agalnsl  the  tide  on  the  measured  mile,  and  real- 
l7.t;d  a  speed  of  23  21  knots,  which  was  slightly  beyond  the 
reqairements  of  the  conlract. 

The  Oldest  Oil  Well— The  Oil  City  iJCTriol:  says  that  there 
is  an  oil  well  at  Kcckwood,  about  4  miles  east  of  Oil  City, 
which  was  drilled  by  Cbaries  Lay  la  1640  for  salt,  A  vein  of 
oil  was  struck,  and  It  Impregnated  the  water  to  such  an  extent 
tbat  It  was  valneleas  for  salt-making.  No  use  was  then  known 
for  the  oil,  and  It  was  abandoned.  During  the  oil  excitement 
the  well  was  drilled  deeper,  and  it  pumped  oil  for  several 
.  years,  but  later  It  was  abandoned.  Recently  it  has  been  sput- 
tering gas  and  oil,  and  may  be  cleaned  out  and  make  a  islr- 
slsed  pumper. 

The  Great  Railway  Bridge  Acrou  the  Delaware.— The 
plans  submitted  for  the  gigantic  railway  bridge  across  the 
Delaware  River  to  connect  Philadelphia  wilh  Camden,  N.  J., 
have  been  approved  by  Ihe  War  Department,  the  only  condi- 
tion required  being  the  location  of  the  draw.  The  bridge  Is 
to  be  built  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  whose 
chief  engineer,  William  Brown,  approved  (he  plans.  It  will 
be  high  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  ferryboats  at  any 
point-  Tbe  draw  will  accommodate  ships  wiui  the  tallest 
masts.  This  bridge  will  give  through  rail  connection  to  the 
seashore  and  New  Jersey  towns.  Worlc,  It  Is  said,  will  com- 
mence within  a  year. 

Boilers  in  French  Torpedo-boats. — Many  types  of  boilers 
aie  in  use  in  the  French  Navy — as  locomotive,  Trepardoux, 
Oriollc,  Petlt-Qodard,  Du  Temple,  and  others— all,  save  the 
first  named,  upon  the  water-lube  system.  The  Du  Temple 
boilers,  as  modiSed  bv  M.  Normand.  with  tubes  of  two  diame- 
ters, present  great  facilities  for  repair  by  replacing  tubes. 
They  have  been  unfavorably  reported  upon  by  the  englneera 
of  the  seai^oing  boat  Dragon,  and  Chief  Engineer  Piucrand 
condemned  them  as  satisfactory  only  for  short  trials  of  two 
hours'  duration  ;  but  Captain  Vidal  warmly  favored  them  for 
the  boats  of  the  mobile  defense.  They  have  given  the  l>est 
results  under  his  own  observation, 

Brooklyn  Bridge  Car  lUtmilaatiOD.- At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  trustees  it  was  decided  to  light  the 
cars  which  run  on  the  bridge  with  some  kind  of  electric  light. 
Tiie  bids  for  this  service  were  as  follows  :  The  General  Elec- 
tric Company  engaged  to  furnish  the  apparatus  to  light  60 
cars,  each  with  10  lamps  of  16  candle  power,  tor  (14,900,  the 
cost  of  running  the  same  to  be  |4.906.60  a  year.  The  bid  of 
the  Electrical  &  Mechanical  Trading  Company  was  $17.C34 
fur  the  apparatus  and  |8.409  annual  cost  of  rnnning.  The 
Plntsch  Gas  Company's  bid  was  (14.707  for  the  apparatus  and 
(6,7H4  running  expense.  Tbe  question  as  to  which  of  the 
electric  companies  should  have  tlic  contract  was  referred  to 


Superintendent  Martin.  It  is  understood  that  duplicate  wires 
are  to  be  put  up  In  all  Ihe  cars.  Three  months  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  the  change. — Sea  T&rk  Sun. 

Myaterions  Electrical  Experiments  by  tbe  U-  S.  Llgfat- 
bouie  Board. — It  is  reported  this  Board'is  engaged  in  some 
experimental  electrical  investigations  off  Sandy  Hook.  The 
New  Tork  Sun  said  recently  tbat  several  weeks  ago  the  Board 
gave  public  notice  that  It  was  going  to  begin,  and  warned 
maalers  of  vessels  not  to  anchor  or  pass  within  1.000  ft.  of  the 


place  on  the  northeastern  point  of  Bandy  Hook,  opposite  the 
marine  telegnph  station  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company.  Having  Installed  the  plant,  the  electrical  experts 
began  work,  and  have  been  bard  at  It  ever  since.  The  Board 
refuses  to  give  iDformallnn  about  the  experimenis,  but  says 
Ihey  will  be  made  public  when  completed. 

Official  Trial  of  the  United  States  Battleship  "  Uaine." 
—The  first  official  trial  of  this  ship  was  made  In  Long  Island 
Sound  on  October  17,  The  daily  papers  reported  the  follow- 
ing data  concerning  the  trial  : 

~"  During  the  4  hours  under  forced  draft  the  general  average 
of  steam  preeeure  was  141  lbs.  at  Ihe  boilers,  the  propellers 
making  127  revolutions  a  m!nut«.  Although  the  trial  was  for 
H.P.  the  Maine  came  up  to  designed  expectations  in  speed- 
At  about  3.80  o'clock  the  offlclal  trial  course  which  was  re- 
cently buoyed  for  the  speed  trial  of  the  torpedo-boat  Eriettoa 
was  reached,  and  then  began  a  run  of  3S  miles  of  a  surveyed 
course,  the  buoys  being  3  miles  apart.  On  ttie  basis  of  the 
total  elapsed  time  for  Ihe  35  miles,  the  avemge  speed  was 
15.9C,  or  practically  16  knots  per  hour,  and,  with  a  mean  aver- 
age allowance  for  tide,  which  was  the  last  of  the  ebb  at  the 
final  buoy,  of  about  \i  knots,  the  result  is  17-25  knots- " 

A  Perilous  Ride,— Probably  one  of  the  meet  thrililDg  rides 
ever  heard  of  occurred  on  the  Lebanon  Valley  Branch  of  the 
Reading  Road  rocentiy-  A  young  man  crawled  Into  the  ash- 
pit ot  a  Wooten  engine  at  Harrisburg.  The  pit  is  divided  in 
two  sections,  and  both  are  directly  beneath  the  Are  grales- 
He  entered  through  under  the  door  of  the  fire-box  and  look  a 
seat  in  the  second  compartment  unobserved  by  the  engineer  or 
fireman.  Shortly  after  taking  this  poshion  the  engine  was  at- 
tached to  the  fast  line  and  started  for  this  city.  When  the 
train  stopped  at  Robesonia,  12  miles  west  of  Reading,  the  fire- 
man was  startled  by  seeing  a  tall  yonng  man,  all  covered  with 
ashes,  stick  his  head  out  of  the  opening  below  the  fire-box  door 
and  ask,  "  How  far  is  it  I0  Reading T"  "  IJow  did  you  get  in 
there  and  where!"  asked  the  Sreman.  "At  Harrisburg." 
"  And  yon  were  not  burned  V  "  Well,  it  kept  me  hustling 
to  dodge  the  hot  coals  as  they  dropped  down  on  me.  It  was 
a  great  ride,  pardner,"  he  said,  and  hurriedly  left  as  the  train 
pulled  away  from  the  station.  The  engineer  ssys  the  only 
thing  (bat  saved  the  man  from  being  burned  up  was  that  the 
fire  had  been  puddled  with  large  coal  before  leaving  Harris- 
burg.— Philadelphia  Ledger. 

A  New  British  Battleship.— The  keel  plate  of  the  Prince 
George,  first  class  barbette  battleship,  was  laid  down  at  Ports- 
mouth recently.  The  Prince  George  is  a  sister  ship  of  the 
Ma^ettie,  and  consequently  is  of  somewhat  larger  dimensions 
than  those  of  the  shins  ot  the  Royal  Sovereign  class.  Her 
length  will  be  890  ft.,  her  breadth  75  ft.,  and  mean  load  draft 
271  ft.,  with  a  displacement  of  14,000  tons,  while  the  total 
weight  of  the  protection  material  of  the  hull  (including  the 
protection  of  the  auxiliary  armament  and  protective  deoc)  is 
to  be  greater  than  the  corresponding  weight  in  the  Royal  Sot- 
ereign.  The  thickness  of  the  side  armor  has  been  reduced 
from  18  In.  of  compound  plating  to  9  In.  of  Harveylzed  steel 
armor.  The  battleship  will  carry  four  12-in.  breechloaders, 
contained  In  two  barbettes,  and  the  mountings  will  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  tbe  guns  can  be  loaded  in  any  pMlIion  by  manual 
power.  But  the  main  armament  will  l>e  carried  4  ft.  higher 
than  the  guns  of  the  Boyai  Sovereign,  with  Increased  freeboard 
in  proportion.  The  secondary  armament  will  consist  of  twelve 
6  In.  and  26  smaller  quick  firing  guns.  Bllge-keels  200  ft.  in 
length  and  8  ft.  In  depth  will  be  fitted.  The  contract  for  Ibe 
engines  has  been  placed  with  Messrs.  Humphreys.  Tennant  & 
Co,  They  are  to  develop  12,000  H.P,  under  forced  draft,  and 
10.000  H,P.  with  natural  draft,  and  aie  estimated  to  give  the 
ship  a  speed  of  17|  and  16}  knots. 


cldental  photographing  of  a  large  meleor  nearly  2  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Lewis,  of  the  Yale  Observatory,  tbe  money  was  ralwd 
last  summer  for  securing  a"battery"of  four  cr 
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to  cover  a  larger  field  of.  the  heavens,  and.  If  possible,  obtain 
more  comprehensiye  and  valuable  results.  These  cameras 
were  worked  for  4  hours  during  the  annual  meteoric  shower 
of  last  August,  but,  as  is  stated,  merely  bv  bad  luck,  only  two 
meteors  were  obtained  as  compared  wiu  four  obtained  in  8 
hours  by  a  single  camera  during  a  previous  meteoric  shower. 
The  battery  will  next  be  turned  on  the  heavens  during  the 
showers  coming  about  the  middle  and  near  the  end  of  next 
month.  Small  as  the  number  is  of  meteors  thus  far  photo- 
graphed, the  results  are  considered  to  be  of  considerable  value. 
Inasmuch  as  one  of  the  meteors  photographed  at  the  Yale  Ob- 
servatory was  also  obtained  by  Mr.  Lewis  at  Ansonia,  some  10 
miles  away,  by  a  single  camera.  This,  Professor  Newton 
states,  is  the  first  recorded  case  of  photographic  double  ob 
servation  of  a  meteor,  and  from  it  nearly  its  exact  distance  can 
be  computed.  Each  photograph  shows  two  bursts  of  light  in 
the  meteor's  path.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  an  instructor  in 
astronomy  at  Tale  some  40  years  ago  predicted  this  new 
method  of  taking  meteors  by  a  camera  oattery  should  photog- 
raphy ever  reach  the  proper  stage  of  development. 

Corrosion  of  French  Torpedo  boats.— In  the  inspection  of 
torpedo-boats  in  the  French  Navy,  it  is  said,  in  the  London 
TtmeA,  that  *' grave  defects  have  become  apparent  in  the 
plates  of  severS  of  them,  but  the  Directorate  of  Naval  Con- 
struction believes  that  it  has  now  discovered  the  cause.  It  at- 
tributes the  perforation  and  corrosion  which  have  been  discov- 
ered  to  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  decomposed  minium,  with 
which  the  hulls  have  been  painted,  upon  the  zinc-covered 
plates.  Upon  this  matter  Chief  Engineer  Fulcrand  afterward 
gave  some  very  curious  evidence.  If,  he  said,  one  of  the 
plates  were  put  in  a  vessel  of  seawater  having  upon  it  a  pot  of 
minium,  a  ring  of  white  salt  would  form  round  the  pot  even 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Of  the  chemical  action  thus  set 
up  there  can  therefore  be  no  doubt.  The  phenomenon  is  not 
new,  for  it  formerly  led  to  the  adoption  of  black  paint,  and 
now  an  iron-gray  color  has  been  adopted.  Captain  Yidal, 
however,  speaRing  guardedly,  said  he  should  be  surprised  if 
the  minium  were  the  only  cause  of  the  defects  discovered.  He 
mentioned  some  curious  circumstances  within  his  experience. 
In  March,  1893,  torpedo-boats  Nos.  148  and  144  being  ordered 
to  Corsica,  it  occurred  to  him  to  pass  them  through  dock,  and 
but  for  this  they  would  have  been  sent  to  sea  with  ^rave  de- 
fects in  their  hulls.  In  effect,  so  bad  was  the  state  of  No.  148 
that  Captain  Yidal,  placing  his  finger  in  one  of  thept^M, 
broke  through  the  thm  wall  that  still  reqiained  in  the  interior. 
The  boat  had  been  docked  four  months  before,  but  he  could  not 
believe  that  defects  so  grave  could  have  been  produced  within 
that  period." 

Sheathing  and  Speed.— A  report  has  recently  been  made 
to  the  Navy  Department  showing  that  in  a  voyage  of  675  miles 
of  the  United  States  ship  Bennington,  she  maae  a  speed  of  7.86 
knots  per  hour  and  burned  a  tenth  of  a  ton  of  coal  per  mile. 
In  another  voyage  she  steamed  only  about  6.20  knots  and 
burned  nearly  twice  as  much  coal.  The  difference  is  attributed 
to  the  condition  of  her  bottom,  which  was  cleaned  during  one 
voyage  and  foul  on  the  other.  Other  instances  are  quoted  of 
similar  effects  in  other  ships.  Commenting  on  this,  a  writer 
in  the  New  York  Sun  says  : 

"  The  lesson  in  these  various  instances  is  plainly  the  advan- 
tage which  the  old  wooden-sheathed  vessels  possess  over 
the  new  steel  fieet  in  their  capacity  to  keep  the  sea  very  much 
longer  without  needing  to  bu  cleaned.  The  adoption  of  the 
policy  of  not  sheathing  the  new  steel  vessels  was  deliberate. 
It  was  desired  to  get  the  maximum  speed,  and  it  is  of  course 
evident  that  the  weight  of  sheatliing  is  so  much  extra  to  be 
carried  along  by  the  same  engine  power.  It  is  also  so  much 
dear  addition  to  the  original  cost.  At  that  time,  also,  there 
were  some  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  sheathing  steel  vessels, 
on  account  of  the  galvanic  action  which  it  was  feared  would 
be  set  up  between  the  two  metals.  Finally  the  English,  on 
whose  practice  our  first  steel  cruisers  were  largely  based,  were 
in  the  habit  of  making  most  of  their  steel  cruisers  unsheathed. 

'*  But  such  facts  as  the  foregoing  have  led  some  of  our  naval 
experts  to  question  strongly  tiie  wisdom  of  our  pnolicy  in  this 
respect.  Granted  that  the  maximum  speed  attained  by  un- 
sheathed cruisers  must  be  greater  than  if  they  were  sheathed, 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  how  enormously  speed  is  re- 
duced by  foul  bottoms,  and  also  how  much  more  liable  steel 
vessels  are  to  fouling  than  are  wooden.  Then  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  cost,  it  is  urged  that  this  is  in  favor  of  sheathing,  in 
consequence  of  the  greatly  increased  consumption  of  coal,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Bennington,  already  cited.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  great  cost  of  more  frequent  docking.  The  absence 
from  duty  for  such  docking  is  still  another  point.  At  all 
events,  it  might  be  well  to  have  some  sheathed  gunboat  or 


composite  craft  for  service  in  tropical  waters.  The  English 
have  many  such.'' 

Explosion  of  27  Boilers. — Twenty-seven  of  a  nest  of  86 
boilers  at  the  Henry  Clay  Colliery,  near  Shamokin,  Pa.,  ex- 
ploded about  7.80  o  clock  on  the  morning  of  October  11,  com- 
pletely destroying  the  boiler  house,  killing  five  men,  seriously 
injuring  two,  and  slightly  injuring  four.  The  explosion  oc- 
curred ]ust  after  the  colliery  bad  started  work  for  the  day.  It 
was  a  very  cold  morning,  and  the  men  who  were  killed  and 
injured  were  standing  around  the  boilers  getting  warm.  The 
men  in  the  inside  working  had  to  walk  to  the  surface,  as  the 
cars  could  not  be  run.  The  big  boiler  house  and  several  ad- 
joining buildings,  such  as  the  blacksmith  shop  and  storehouse, 
were  completely  wrecked. 

Withouf  warning  the  last  boiler  on  the  west  side  of  the  nest 
went  up,  and  it  was  followed  bv  the  others  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. The  workmen  were  knocked  in  every  direction,  and 
what  had  been  a  strong  corrugated  iron  building  disappeared 
as  if  by  magic.  All  that  remained  was  a  mass  of  bricks  and 
timbers,  pieces  of  twisted  pipe  and  battered  boiler  iron. 

The  nine  remaining  boilers  were  so  injured  that  they  can 
never  be  used.  Pieces  of  heavy  steel  were  carried  hundreds 
of  yards,  while  a  half  of  a  boiler  was  found  over  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away  up  the  mountain. 

One  cause  to  which  the  explosion  is  assigned  is  that  the 
boilers  had  become  greatly  weakened  by  the  mine  water  that 
was  used  during  the  long  drought  in  the  summer.  Lime  was 
used  to  neutralize  the  acids  in  &e  mine  water,  but  the  boilers 
are  said  to  be  quickly  eaten  away  by  this  water. 

The  colliery  is  operated  by  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Coal  &  Iron  Company,  and  is  the  best-eauipped  plant  of  that 
company  in  this  region.  Tlie  pecuniary  loss  Is  $100,000.  Six- 
teen hundred  men  and  boys  are  thrown  out  of  employment. 
Coal  from  the  Sterling  and  Big  Mountain  mines  was  prepared 
for  market  at  the  shaft-breaker,  which  is  constiucted  of  iron. 
The  shaft  pay  roll  amounted  to  |40,000  per  month.  It  will 
take  six  weeks  before  the  plant  will  be  able  to  resume. 

Work  of  the  Patent  Office.— A  slrikhig  feature  in  the  pre- 
liminary report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  is  the  falling 
off  of  applications  during  t^e  year. 

While  in  the  fiscal  year  1894  only  89.206  applications  were 
made,  tliere  were  48,589  in  1898, 48,544  In  1892, 48,616  in  1891, 
and  43,810  in  1890.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  years  of  busi- 
ness depression  are  not  conducive  to  inventive  activity.  The 
falling  off  in  applications  has  resulted  in  a  decreased  income 
from  fees,  the  net  receipts  having  been  $1,188,528.18  and  the 
net  expenditures  $1,058,962.88.  A  surplus  of  $129,560.80  re- 
mained, therefore,  to  be  carried  over  to  the  balance  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  on  account  of  the  patent  fund,  which, 
on  June  80  last,  amounted  to  $4,409,866.74. 

The  Patent  Office  has  done  remarkably  well  in  getting  its 
work  more  up  to  date  than  in  previous  years.  At  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  there  were  only  7,076  applications  awaiting 
action  on  the  part  of  the  office,  against  8,288  in  1893,  and  9,447 
the  year  before.  Commissioner  Seymour  calls  attention,  never- 
theless, to  the  pressing  need  for  more  clerical  assistance,  and 
his  statement  that  only  eight  out  of  the  84  divisions  of  the 
office  had  their  work  within  one  month  of  date  and  16  divi- 
sions were  2  months  behind,  would  appear  to  be  abundant  evi- 
dence of  such  need  for  increase  in  the  force. 

Probably  the  most  important  work  done  during  the  last 
year  has  been  the  classification  of  the  522,186  patents  issued 
during  the  history  of  the  Patent  Office  up  to  June  80,  1894, 
which  will  be  published  in  this  year's  report  in  full.  The 
work  is  entirely  new  and  represents  a  vast  amount  of  labor. 
The  classification  consists  of  212  classes,  and  about  5,000  sub- 
classes, and  the  figures  are  a  most  interesting  index  of  the  in- 
ventive activity  of  this  country  during  the  existence  of  the 
patent  system.  Some  of  the  largest  lists  of  letters  patent 
Msued  are  the  following :  Trade  marks,  24,988 ;  designs, 
28,407  ;  stoves  and  furnaces,  18,500 ;  railway  cars,  14,600 ; 
carriages  and  wagons,  18,000  ;  lamps  and  gasfittings,  10,000  ; 
boots  and  shoes,  10,000  ;  packina  and  storing  vessels,  10,500  ; 
harvesters,  10,000 ;  clasps,  buckles  and  buttons.  9,000 ;  locks 
and  latches.  9.000  ;  harness,  9.500  ;  pumps.  9,800  ;  seeders  and 
planters,  9,000  ;  steam  engines,  8.500  ;  railways,  8,000  ;  plows, 
8,600  ;  mills,  8.000  ;  measuring  instruments,  8.500  ;  butchers' 
hardware,  8,200  ;  apparel,  7.500  ;  beds,  5,000  ;  chaurs.  4,200  ; 
fences,  6,600  ;  firearms,  6,640  ;  metallurgy,  7,600  ;  water  dis- 
tribution, 6,000  ;  sewing-machines.  6,500  ;  steam  boilers,  5,800  ; 
printing,  6,880. 

Electrical  Schools.— During  the  Worid's  Fair  in  Chicago  a 
series  of  lectures  by  practical  electricians  in  charge  of  electri- 
cal exhibits  was  commenced.  The  applications  for  admission 
to  these  lectures  were  so  numerous  that  they  had  to  be  aban- 
doned owing  to  the  impossibility  of  accommodating  those  whg 
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wished  to  attend,  and  the  discrimination  which  had  to  be  made 
created  so  much  dissatisfaction  that  they  were  abandoned. 
The  interest  in  them  was  not  allowed  to  die  out,  however. 
Mr.  Edison  and  Professor  Barrett,  chief  of  the  Electrical  De- 
partment, and  Professor  Carhart,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Judses  at  the  World's  Pair,  determined  to  reorganize  the 
whole  plan  on  a  permanent  basis  and  along  the  philanthropic 
lines  for  the  education  of  the  people  in  the  commercial  side  of 
electricity. 

The  National  School  of  Electricity  was  organized  during  or 
after  the  World's  Fair  on  lines  that  had  never  been  attempted 
before  in  any  educational  enterprise.  The  lessons  that  make 
up  the  course  are  so  written  as  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the 
mental  capacity  of  mechanics,  engineers,  and  young  persons 
who  have  not  had  the  benefits,  of  a  scientific  or  advanced  edu- 
cation. The  lessons  are  written  without  the  use  of  the  higher 
mathematics,  and  are  taught  almost  entirely  by  the  *'  object- 
lesson  method." 

The  educational  faculty,  as  it  stands  now,  after  several 
months  of  hard  labor  to  cover  all  the  branches  of  practical 
electricity  in  its  make-up,  is.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Dean  ;  Mr. 
Nikola  Tesia ;  Professor  H.  S.  Carhart,  of  Ann  Arbor  Univer- 
sity ;  Professor  Harris  J.  Ryan,  of  Cornell ;  Professor  Will- 
iam A.  Anthony  ;  Professor  B.  F.  Thomas,  of  the  Uniyersity 
of  Ohio  ;  Professor  D.  C.  Jackson,  of  the  University;  of  Wis- 
consin ;  F.  A.  C.  Perrine,  of  Leland  Stanford  University ;  Pro- 
fessor Brown  Ayres,  of  the  University  of  Louisiana  ;  Professor 
George  D.  Shepardson,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  ;  Pro- 
fessor Elisha  Gray  ;  Professor  M.  0*Dea,  of  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity ;  Dr.  W.  J.  Herdman,  of  Ann  Arbor  University,  and 
Professor  J.  B.  Barrett,  chief  electrician  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 
The  teaching  is  done  by  means  of  classes  organized  in  vuious 
parts  of  the  country  and  at  several  places  m  the  large  cities. 
The  work  is  arranged  by  members  of  the  faculty,  by  thoroughly 
experienced  instructors,  and  makes  use  of  large  quantities  of 
electrical  apparatus. 

As  the  scheme  to  a  certain  extent  was  an  experiment  it  was 
decided  to  start  it  in  Chicago,  where  it  had  its  birth,  with  a 
view  to  discovering  how  the  plan  would  work  before  attempt- 
ing to  perfect  the  organization  in  other  centers  of  the  country. 
The  first  class  was  organized  last  June  in  Chicago,  and  since 
that  time  more  than  40  classes  have  been  organized  in  Chicago 
and  other  places  in  Illinois,  in  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Missouri,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  with  a  total  membership  of 
about  1,500  students.  In  Chicago  the  school  was  put  into 
the  Armour  Institute  as  the  elementary  course  in  electricity. 
The  main  office  of  the  school  in  New  York  City  is  in  the 
Decker  Building,  Union  Square. 

The  New  American  Atlantic  Steamers. — The  old  adage 
that,  in  order  to  get  the  news,  it  is  necessary  to  go  away  from 
home,  is  illustrated  by  a  letter  in  the  English  Mechanic  on  the 
above  subject,  written  by  Mr.  I.  McMurray,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  which  contains  such  a  good  description  of  these  new 
steamers  that  we  reprint  it.    Mr.  McMurray  says  : 

''  Those  of  your  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  the  modem 
Atlantic  steamers  for  mail  and  passenger  service  will  perhaps 
like  to  read  the  following  particulars  of  t^e  vessels  that  are 
building  as  additions  to  the  American  line  of  the  Interna- 
tional Navigation  Company.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the 
company  were  permitted  by  Congress  to  place  under  the 
American  fiag  two  of  their  fastest  British-built  ships,  provided 
that  they  constructed  others  of  equal  or  higher  class  in  the 
United  States.  The  company  accordingly  placed  the  Inman 
liners  City  of  New  York  and  City  of  Pttris,  on  the  Southampton 
roqte,  dropping  the  '  City  of  '  from  their  names.  The  new 
vessels  now  approaching  completion  at  Cramp's  Yard,  on  the 
Delaware,  will  also  be  named  after  cities,  the  8t.  Louis  and 
the  St,  Paul,  but  will  differ  in  appearance  from  the  quondam 
Inman  liners  by  having  two  funnels  instead  of  three— still  pre- 
serving, of  course,  the  white  band  near  the  top  as  the  mark  of 
the  line— straight  stems,  and  two  pole-masts  instead  of  three. 
They  are  the  first  Transatlantic  passenger  steamers  to  be  built 
in  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  over  20  years,  and  they 
will  be  compared  with  the  most  recent  productions  of  British 
ship-builders.  They  are  the  largest  vessels  ever  constructed  in 
America,  their  principal  dimensions  being :  length  over  all, 
554  ft.  ;  length  on  load- water-line,  536  ft.  ;  extreme  breadth, 
63  ft.  ;  molded  depth,  42  ft.  ;  tonnage,  gross  register,  11,000 
tons.  They  are,  therefore,  not  so  large  as  the  Paris,  and  not 
nearly  so  large  as  the  latest  Cunarders.  The  hull  of  each  ves- 
sel has  a  double  bottom  constructed  on  the  cellular  principle, 
subdivided  by  athwartship  bulkheads  and  a  longitudinal  divi- 
sion. They  are  so  subdivided  by  transverse  bulkheads,  that 
even  in  the  event  of  a  collision  and  injury  to  a  bulkhead, 
whereby  two  compartments  might  fill  with  water,  the  ship 
ma7  still  float  in  perfect  safety.  They  have  a  straight  stem 
and  elliptical  stern,  topgallant  forecastle  and  poop,  with  close 


bulwarks  fore  and  aft,  two  pole  masts  and  two  funnels.  There 
are  promenade,  saloon,  upper,  main  and  orlop  decks,  the  three 
first  named  to  t>e  plated  from  end  to  end.  The  main  deck  is 
plated  for  the  length  of  the  machinery  spaces,  and  has  string- 
ers and  tie-plates  beyond.  Wood  planking  is  laid  on  all  decks. 
The  promenade  deck  will  remain  unbroken  the  whole  length 
of  the  vessel.  Arrangements  have  been  made  in  each  of  the 
vessels  for  carrying  about  320  first-class  and  200  second-class 
passengers  and  900  emigrants.  The  first-class  passengers  will 
occupy  the  center  of  the  vessel,  the  second  class  will  be  between 
the  stern  and  the  center,  and  emigrants  will  occupy  the  ends  of 
the  vessel.  The  main  saloon,  which  is  large  enough  to  seat  all 
the  first-class  passengers  at  once,  will  be  on  the  upper  deck 
forward,  and  will  be  arranged  with  a  large  dome  in  the  mid- 
dle, so  that  the  appearance  of  the  interior  will  be  that  of  an 
immense  hotel  diidng-hall.  The  second-class  saloon  will  also 
be  on  the  upper  deck,  but  toward  the  after  end,  and  will  be 
fitted  up  in  the  ordinary  style  of  a  first-class  saloon  on  an  At- 
lantic liner.  The  first-class  smoking-rooifi  will  be  on  the 
promenade  deck  aft,  and  will  be  furnished  with  everything 
that  experience  has  taught  contributes  to  the  comfort  of  the 
passengers.  Besides  these  there  will  be  a  library  and  draw- 
ing-room, where  the  ladies  and  non-smokers  may  amuse  them- 
serves. 

"  So  far,  it  will  be  seen'there  is  nothing  very  special  or  pecul- 
iar about  these  new  Atlantic  ferryboats  ;  but  it  is  stated  that 
the  engines  of  the  new  steamers  will  be  the  most  powerful 
quadruple-expansion  marine  engines  in  the  world.  The^  will 
probably  develop  about  10,000  I.  H.  P.  each.  The  cylinders 
will  be  36  in.,  50  in.,  71  in.  and  100  in.  respectively  in  diameter, 
with  a  piston  stroke  of  60  in.,  two  sets  of  engines  being  placed 
in  each  vessel  to  turn  the  twin  screws,  which  will  be  sectional 
with  three  blades.  Steam  for  the  working  of  the  main  engines 
will  be  furnished  at  about  200  lbs.  pressure  by  six  steel  double- 
ended  boilers,  each  20  ft.  long  and  15  ft.  7^  ii).  in  diameter  ; 
the  battery  to  have  48  Purves  furnaces  39  in.  in  diameter,  and 
to  be  fitted  with  Serv6*s  patent  tubes.  The  total  grate  surface 
will  aggregate  about  880  sq.  ft.,  and  the  heating  surface  about 
30,000  sq.  ft.  Piston  Yalves  wOl  be  fitted  throughout,  and 
be  operated  in  the  usual  manner.  The  crank-shafts,  eccentric 
straps,  and  connecting-rods  will  be  of  forged  steel,  and  the 
piston-rods  will  be  of  ingot  steel.  The  valve  gear  will  be  of 
the  link  type,  controlled  by  a  steam  cylinder,  and  also  by  an 
auxiliary  hand  gear.  The  columns  will  be  of  cast  steel,  forked 
at  bottom.  The  thrust  blocks  will  be  of  the  usual  horseshoe 
type,  and  the  thrust  shafts  are  to  be  about  13  ft.  long.  The 
line  shafting  will  be  of  forged  steel,  the  bearings  being  of  cast 
iron.  The  air  pumps  wifi  be  attached,  but  the  condensers 
will  be  independent.  To  support  the  outboard  shaft  bearings, 
the  hull  is  built  out  in  a  horLsontal  web  to  a  steel  frame,  hav- 
ing both  bosses  cast  in  one  piece  and  weighing  about  68,000 
lbs.  The  after  '  deadwood  '  is  cut  away,  and  the  keel  slopes 
up,  so  that  the  shoe  meets  the  boss  frame  at  the  after  end.  To 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  builders  will  have 
to  show,  by  an  extended  sea  trial,  that  when  working  under 
ordinary  sea-going  conditions  the  vessels  are  easily  capable  of 
maintaining  a  speed  of  20  knots  per  hour  at  sea.  These  quad- 
ruple expansion  engines  are  the  most  interesting  feature,  as 
they  represent  the  first  attempt  to  use  '  quadruples '  in  engines 
of  over  4,000  I.H.P. 

''  The  vessels  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  quickly  converted 
into  '  commerce  destroyers,'  and  they  are  all  American,  '  no 
foreign  materials  entering  into  their  construction '  (except,  per- 
haps, some),  and  they  are  being  built  by  American  skill  and 
muscle  (plus  some  that  have  found  their  way  into  this  coun- 
try). But  your  readers  will  understand  that  Americans  are 
proud  of  these  vessels  ;  and  perhaps  they  may  be  prouder  still 
when  some  others  that  are  now  in  '  consultation '  take  the 
ocean,  and  beat  the  White  Stars  and  Cunarders— if  they  do." 

The  Chignecto  Ship  Railway. — JVanMoriation,  an  English 
paper,  says  :  ''  There  is  still  hope  for  the  Chignecto  Ship  Rail- 
way project.  Mr.  Provand,  M.P.  for  the  Blackfriars  Division 
of  Glasgow,  went  to  Ottawa  recently,  with  several  other  gen- 
tlemen interested  in  the  matter,  in  order  to  influence  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Dominion  in  favor  of  the  undertaking.  That 
the  Canadian  Government  are  in  warm  sympathy  with  the  pro- 
moters has  been  demonstrated  for  years,  but  it  was  feared  that 
repeated  delays  and  misfortunes  might  have  exhausted  their 
patience.  The  subsidy  of  £34,000  per  annum  granted  by  the 
Dominion  expired  on  July  31  last  year,  owing  to  the  stoppage 
of  work  ;  and  the  object  of  Mr.  Provand  and  his  friends  was 
to  induce  the  Government  to  extend  the  concession.  He  as- 
sured the  Government  that  the  English  stockholders  have  suffi- 
cient capital  available  to  complete  the  work,  and  have  practi- 
cally entered  into  a  contract  to  this  end  with  Messrs.  Pearson. 
They,  therefoie,  promise  that  if  the  subsidy  is  continued  thQ 
work  will  be  completed  within  a  stipulated  time. 
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"  The  line,  which  is  17  miles  in  length,  crosses  the  isthmus 
in  a  straight  course  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  thus  saves  navigators  a  long  voyage  of  600  miles 
around  the  exposed  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  maximum 
grade  is  1  in  500.  At  each  t«rminus  are  docks,  and  hydraulic 
lifts  have  already  been  constructed,  although  not  quite  com- 
pletely erected  on  the  site  for  lifting  from  the  bottom  of  these 
docks  large  gridirons,  on  which  the  vessels  will  be  wedged  up 
with  iron  chock  blocks  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  adopted  at 
the  slips  at  Pointhouse  and  other  Clyde  works.  There  are  20 
hydraulic  rams,  10  on  each  side  of  the  narrow  dock.  Each 
ram  is  25  in.  in  diameter,  and  they  arc  forced  up  in  cylinders 
by  water  at  1,300  lbs.  pressure  sd  as  to  raise  the  gridiron  with 
the  ship  upon  it  a  height  of  40  ft.  The  weight  of  the  gridiron 
already  on  the  site  is  1,500  tons.  The  ship  to  be  lifted  must 
not  exceed  2,000  tons,  the  limit  of  size  being  240  ft.  long,  60 
ft.  wide  and  16  ft.  draught,  and  the  time  taken  to  raise  the 
vessel  is  expected  to  be  20  minutes.  The  vessel  will  be  raised 
to  rail  level.  Beneath  a  2, 000- tons  vessel  there  will  be  three 
75-ft.  bogies,  having  in  all  192  solid  wheels  8  ft.  In  diameter. 
Two  immense  American  locomotives  are  to  draw  the  ship  over 
the  rails.  The  engineers  of  the  Forth  Bridge  are  associated 
directly  with  the  scheme.*' 

The  Panama  Canal.— It  is  reported  that  a  new  company 
has  been  organized  bv  French  and  American  capitalists,  and  is 
about  to  be^in  operations  to  complete  De  Lessep's  great  scheme. 
The  commissioners  who  were  sent  to  the  isthmus  in  1890  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  the  canal  and  to  make  an  estimate 
of  the  probable  cost  of  completing  it,  fixed  the  expense  at 
900.000,000  francs.  In  an  article  in  the  New  York  HercUd  it  is 
said  that : 

*'  Durine  the  past  year  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  again. 
The  American  gentlemen  connected  with  the  managemenfof 
the  Panama  Railroad,  which  is  controlled  by  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  had  Colonel  A.  L.  Rives,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
railroad,  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  work  done  and  the 
cost  of  completing  it.  Colonel  Rives  finished  his  task,  and  it 
was  submitted  to  the  leading  interests  in  the  canal  and  to  sev- 
eral institutions  in  Paris,  ft  gave  a  new  aspect  to  things,  for 
it  was  estimated  that  the  project  conld  be  completed  with  a 
series  of  six  loclu  at  a  cost  of  500,000,000  francs  Instead  of 
900,000,000  francs,  as  estimated  by  the  French  commissioners." 

It  is  said  that  several  French  financial  institutions — among 
them  the  Credit  Lyonaise,  Society  GenSrale  and  Credit  Indus- 
triale  will  lend  their  support  to  the  new  scheme. 

"  The  original  plan  was  to  build  a  sea-level  canal,  and  work 
was  begun  on  it  In^  January,  1880.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
bottom  of  the  canal  was  to  be  10  meters  below  the  level  of  the 
sea.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  the  excavation  between  Bujio 
and  Miraflores  would  cost  a  vast  amount  more  than  they  ex- 
pected, so  a  lock  waterway  was  decided  upon  in  September, 
1887,  which  reduced  the  cube  to  cubic  meters  to  be  excavated 
from  108,000,000  to  84,000,000,  without  changing  the  length, 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  main  portion  of  the  waterway. 

"  Colonel  Rive8*s  plan  is  a  modification  of  that  recommend- 
ed by  the  commissioners  in  1890.  It  is  now  admitted  by  all 
expert  engineers  that  the  only  solution  of  the  problem  for  con- 
trolling the  treacherous  waters  of  the  Chagres  River  is  the 
erection  of  an  artificial  lake,  between  Bujio  and  Moraflores, 
100  ft.  or  more  above  the  sea  level.  That  section  of  the  coun- 
try forms  the  watershed  of  the  isthmus,  and  it  was  on  the  for- 
midable Culebra  Mountain,  originally  870  ft.  high,  that  much 
of  the  money  was  expended  in  excavating." 

New  Army  Rifles  —The  new  army  rifle  which  has  been 
adopted  to  take  the  place  of  the  Springfield  rifle  is  80  in.  long  in 
the  barrel,  with  a  horizontal  magazine  lengthwise  with  the 
barrel.  This  magazine  contains  five  cartridges,  and  has  a  cut- 
off, so  that  the  piece  can  be  used  as  a  single-shot  arm  and  the 
rapid  fire  of  the  magazine  held  in  reserve,  while  the  firing  of 
single  shots  goes  on  at  the  rate  of  80  per  minute.  The  en- 
tire arm  weighs  about  8  lbs.,  including  a  knife  shaped  bayo- 
net. The  bayonet  is  quite  as  great  a  departure  from  the  old- 
style  weapon  as  is  the  arm.  The  familiar  three-cornered  piece 
of  steel  belonging  to  the  infantry  military  arms  of  all  nations 
for  150  years  has  given  way  to  the  knife-blade  form  of  bayo- 
net. 

But  the  interest  in  the  new  arm  culminates  in  the  cartridge 
it  fires.  This  weighs  about  one -half  as  much  as  the  old 
.45-70-405  Springfield  cartridge.  As  the  new  arm  is  much 
lighter  than  the  old,  the  soldier  can  cqrry  175  or  even  200 
rounds  of  the  new  ammunition  without  any  increase  of  load 
beyond  what  the  old  cartridge  ga?e  when  but  100  were  car- 
ried. The  charge  of  powder  for  the  United  States  rifle  is  now 
87  grains  of  a  German  smokeless  explosive  known  as  the 
Wetteren.  Something  very  like  it  will  be  adopted  for  perma- 
nent use.    This  was  dioeen  because  it  gave  but  little  smoke. 


if  any.  Its  burning  produces  a  mist-like  vapor,  and  tlie  report 
is  about  one-half  as  loud  as  that  of  the  service  charge  of  black 
gun  powder.  The  bullet  is  about  an  inch  long,  of  hardened 
lead,  with  a  very  thin  covering  of  nickel  or  steel.  In  order  to 
insure  to  so  long  and  slender  a  missile  steadiness  of  flight  over 
such  enormous  ranges,  a  more  rapid  twist  in  the  rifle  became 
necessary.  The  barrels  of  the  new  rifle  have  four  grooves 
about  .008  in.  deep.  They  have  one  turn  in  about  12  in.,  or 
two  and  a  half  complete  twists  in  80  in.  A  long  and  slender 
bullet  fired  with  the  extreme  velocity  of  2,000  ft.  per  second 
would  not  take  the  rifling  in  arms  with  so  short  a  twist  at  all, 
but  would  "  strip"  or  jump  the  grooving  and  leave  the  gun 
nothing  but  a  shapeless  slug  of  lead.  In  order  to  overcome 
this,  the  hard  metal  coating  of  the  bullet  was  necessary,  as  well 
as  the  increased  hardening  of  the  lead  used  in  the  projectile. 
The  writer  in  the  Army  a  fid  Navy  Journal  who  gives  the 
above  information  regarding  this  rifle,  says,  that  there  are  two 
interesting  questions  that  are  yet  to  be  settled.  The  first  is, 
whether  the  bullet,  with  all  its  power,  possesses  the  stunning 
effect,  the  *'  knocking-out"  force,  that  is  necessary  to  disable 
an  antagonist  at  once.  In  battles  with  the  Aiabs  in  the  Sou- 
dan the  English  found  that  they  required  a  blow  from  a  bullet 
that  would  Knock  them  down.  The  small-bore  projectile  has 
but  a  small  striking  surface.  The  only  test  on  live  human 
beings  that  have  been  made  were  very  recently  in  some  small 
skirmishes  between  British  infantry,  armed  with  the  new  rifle, 
and  the  hill  tribes  along  the  Burmese  border.  In  these  com- 
bats the  small  bullets  did  not  prove  so  effective  as  the  old-time 
.45-caliber  480-grain  missile  of  the  Martini- Henry.  Men  were 
hit  two  and  three  times,  but  not  immediately  knocked  down 
and  prevented  from  flghting.  A  savage,  be  he  a  Zulu,  an  East 
Indian  hillman,  or  an  American  Indian,  must  be  at  once  dis* 
abled  to  prevent  his  doing  further  harm. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  this  once  came  under  the 
writer's  notice.  In  May,  1859,  part  of  the  Second  United 
States  Regiment  of  Cavalry  (Troops  A,  B,  C,  F,  G  and  H) 
fought  a  very  sharp  action  with  1,500  Comanche  warriors. 
Lieutenant  Uood  (afterward  lieutenant-general  in  the  Confed- 
erate Army),  the  adjutant  of  the  conunand,  went  into  the  fight 
armed  with  a  heavy  ten-bore  double  gim  loaded  with  a  heavy 
charge  of  buckshot.  He  shot  an  Indian  with  both  barrels  at  a 
distance  of  not  more  than  15  paces.  Though  terribly  wound- 
ed, the  savage  had  still  power  enough  to  shoot  and  wound 
Hood  very  severely  with  an  arrow,  to  pin  Major  Thomas'  chin 
down  to  his  breast  with  another  and  to  moi:talIy  wound  an  en- 
listed man  with  a  third  arrow  before  he  himself  died.  The 
average  white  man  would  have  l)een  crippled  beyond  possible 
exertion  by  the  shock  of  such  wounds  as  the  Indian  received, 
but  the  red  man  still  had  the  use  of  his  arms,  and  handled  his 
bow  and  heavy  steel-pointed  war  arrows  with  almost  deadly 
effect  until  the  breath  had  actually  gone  out  of  him.  The 
immediate  use  of  this  new  weapon  m  the  United  States  will  be 
in  the  occasional.  Indian  outbreaks  that  may  occur  from  time 
to  time. 

Tests  of  Serve  Tnbes.— Some  interesting  experiments  on 
the  relative  efficiencies  of  Serve  and  plain  boiler  tubes  have 
recently  been  made  at  Barrow  by  Mr.  Blechynden.  The  ap- 
paratus used  is  ^own  diagrammatically  m  the  annexed 
sketch.  It  consists  of  a  set  of  model  boilers  through  which 
were  placed  a  Serve  tube  and  a  plain  tube  marked  B,  The 
tubes  of  one  boiler  were  coupled  to  those  of  the  othei  as  indi- 
cated, and  Siemens'  pyrometers  A  A  A  A  were  fitted  at  the 
end  of  each  tube.  A  blowpipe  gas  jet  was  then  caused  to 
send  its  flame  through  one  set  of  tubes.  The  pyrometer  tem- 
peratures were  noted,  and  also  the  evaporation  effected.  The 
boilers  were  21  in.  long  by  7i  in.  in  diameter,  and  were  clothed 
with  asbestos  and  cotton  wool.  The  Serve  tubes  obtained 
from  Messrs.  J.  Brown  &  Co.  were  2i  In.  in  diameter  outside 
and  2A  in.  inside.  They  have  seven  ribs  ^  in.  deep  by  ^  in. 
mean  thicluiess.  Th^  plain  tubes  were  of  iron,  and  were  made 
by  Messrs.  A.  &  J.  Stewart  &  Clydesdale,  Limited,  of  Glasgow. 
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These  were  2f  in.  in  diameter  outside  and  2  in.  inside.  The 
mean  of  several  experiments  showed  that  with  a  temperature 
of  l.OOO**  F.  at  the  blowpipe  end  of  the  boiler,  and  500"  F.  at 
the  uptake  end,  the  Serve  tube  transmitted  6,000  British  ther- 
mal units  per  square  foot  per  hour,  and  the  plain  tube  4,500 
British  thermal  units  per  square  foot  per  hour.  The  area 
measurements  were  made  on  the  outside  or  emission  surfaces 
of  the  tubes.  From  these  experiments  it  would  seem  that  the 
Serve  ribs  are  very  efficient  heat  collectors  when  hot  gases  are 
passed  through  the  iubeB.-Snffineering. 
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Hand  Boiler  Punch.— In  aaother  column  of  this  issue  we 

fmblish  a  description  of  a  combined  screw  and  hydraulic  press 
n  U9e  at  Corning,  N.  T.  The  punch  which  is  here  illustrated 
works  upon  the  same  principle,  but  needs  a  slight  addition,  in 
order  to  make  it  thoroughly  acceptable  and  satisfactory.  The 
principle  upon  which  it  works  is  that  the  hand  screw  is  driven 
down  into  the  chamber  A,  which  is  filled  with  grease,  causing 
a  certain  pressure  per  square  inch  to  be  exerted  upon  it ;  this 
pressure  is  transferred  to  the  end  of  the  punch,  which  is  larger 
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COMBINED  SCREW  AND  HYDRAULIC  PUNCH. 

on  the  screw  end,  and  therefore  subjected  to  a  greater  pressure 
than  that  exerted  by  the  screw  itself.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
screw  is  very  long  ;  and  when  it  is  new  and  well  fitted  not 
much  trouble  is  caused  by  the  grease  working  back  up  the 
threads,  but  as  soon  as  it  becomes  worn  leakage  occurs,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  p^nch  is  correspondingly  diminished.  If 
this  were  arranged  with  the  packing  by  tlie  screw  it  would  be 
a  very  valuable  little  tool  for  punching  through  moderate 
thicknesses  of  metal,  for  which  nothing  but  hand  power  is 
available. 

The  Failure  of  Torpedo- Boats  in  the  Manoeuvres  of  the 
British  Fleet.— A  correspondent  of  the  London  limes,  who 
described  the  recent  manoeuvres  of  the  fleet,  comments  as  fol- 
lows on  the  effectiveness  or,  rather,  non-eflfectiveness  of  the 
torpedo-boats  : 

"  A  subsidiary  feature  of  the  manoeuvres,  of  no  little  interest 
in  itself,  is  the  total  failure  of  the  torpedo-boats  on  either  side 
to  put  in  an  effective  appearance  or  in  any  way  to  hamper  the 
movements  of  their  adversaries.  This  is,  of  course,  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  premature  conclusion  of  the 
manoeuvres,  they  had  only  a  single  night  in  which  to  operate. 
The  C  Blue  fleet  was  not  attacked  at  all,  but  the  D  Blue  fleet 
was  attacked  early  in  the  night,  apparently  without  success. 
All  this  is  most  instructive.  The  night,  though  fairly  clear, 
was  very  dark.    A  ship  without  lights  could  hardly  have  been 


seen  at  all  from  the  deck  of  a  torpedo-boat  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  300  yards.  Admiral  FitzKoy  apparently  proceeded 
altogether  without  lights.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  plain 
that  the  Blue  torpedo-boats  could  only  come  across  htm  by  the 
merest  accident.  No  skill  or  vigilance  on  their  part  could  en- 
able them  to  do  it.  The  conditions  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Belfast  were  a  little  more  favorable  to  the  Red  torpedo-boats 
stationed  there,  because  the  channel  is  narrower  and  the  Blue 
fleets  used  their  navigation  lights.  But  even  here  the  chances 
were  all  against  the  torpedo-£>ats,  which  not  only  had  to  find 
the  ships  to  be  attacked,  but  to  fire  their  torpedoes  before  they 
had  themselves  been  under  fire  for  30  rounds  from  the  ships. 
It  has  been  proved  experimentally  that  more  than  80  rounds 
can  be  fired  from  a  ship  in  the  very  brief  interval  which 
elapses  between  the  discharge  of  the  torpedo  and  the  moment 
it  strikes  the  ship.  Hence,  in  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances a  torpedo-boat  has  very  little  chance  indeed  under  the 
rules  laid  down  for  the  manoeuvres.  But,  without  further  in- 
sisting on  this  point,  which  is  a  noint  of  manoeuvre  practice 
not  Quite  analogous  to  the  conditions  of  actual  warfare,  I 
woula  point  out  that  the  proper  tactics  of  torpedo-boat  attack 
seem  as  yet  to  have  been  very  insufficiently  studied.  For  the 
reasons  I  have  given  the  chances  of  a  torpedo-boat  finding  the 
ship  or  fieet  it  desires  to  attack  appear  in  practice  to  be  so 
small,  except  in  the  case  of  a  ship  or  fleet  known  to  be  at  an- 
chor in  a  known  position,  as  to  make  the  success  of  the  tor- 
pedo-boat a  nuitter  of  the  merest  accident.  A  moonlight  night, 
which  increases  the  chances  of  a  torpedo-boat,  also  increases 
the  defensive  power  of  the  ship  in  a  measure  proi)ortional  to 
the  wider  horizon  commanded  by  the  latter.  jQence  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  most  experienced  torpedo  officers  that 
a  division  of  torpedo-boats  must  be  provided  at  its  station  with 
a  oruiser  which  can  scout  for  the  enemy  and  give  the  torpedo- 
boats  direct  information  of  the  position  he  occupied  and  the 
course  he  was  steering  at  nightiall.  In  that  case  it  becomes 
comparatively  easy  for  the  torpedo-boat  to  find  the  enemy  ;  in 
any  other  case  the  whole  proceeding  reduces  itself  to  a  game 
of  blind  man's  buff,  in  which  it  is  the  torpedo-boat  that  is 
blindfolded.  A  most  instructive  and  significant  illustration  of 
the  foregoing  principles  was  afforded  on  the  night  of  Satur- 
day. The  Blue  torpedo-boats  failed  entirely  to  find  Admiral 
FitzRoy 's  fleet.  The  Red  torpedo-boats  found  Admiral  Dium- 
mond's  fleet,  but  failed  to  attack  it  successfully— for  what 
reason  I  have  not  been  fully  informed.  But  one  division  of 
the  Blue  torpedo-boats — the  Queenstown  division,  which  was 
transferred  to  Kingstown— met  us  on  Saturdav  evening  off  the 
Eish  Bank.  Its  leader  was  informed  by  the  admiral  that  three 
cruisers,  presumably  belonging  to  Admiral  Dale's  fleet,  had 
been  seen  from  the  signal  station  at  Blacksod  Bay  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  and  might  therefore  be  expected  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Belfast  during  the  night.  Here  was  a 
case  in  which  the  torpedo-boats  had  a  definite  object  to  look 
for  and  a  definite  place  in  which  to  look  for  it.  They  found 
three  cruisers  under  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  and,  not  receiving 
or  failing  to  understand  the  private  signal,  they  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  them.  Unfortunately,  the  three  cruisers  in 
question  turned  out  to  be  the  Warmte,  AustrcUia  and  OcUaiea, 
belonging  to  Admiral  Drummond  s  fleet,  and  though  no  ship 
was  torpedoed,  two  out  of  the  three  torpedo-boats  were  put 
out  of  action,  the  third  having  previously  gone  astray.  Two 
points  are  here  to  be  noted— one  that  the  torpedo-boats  were 
operating,  not  at  random,  but  in  pursuit  of  a  definite  object — 
namely,  three  enemy's  ships,  whose  probable  position  and 
course  were  approximately  indicated  to  the^n  beforeJiand  ;  the 
other  that,  after  all,  the  object  thev  found  was  not  the  object 
they  sought,  but  three  friendly  ships,  whose  destruction,  had 
it  been  accomplished,  would  have  infiicted  irreparable  loss  on 
their  own  side.  This  very  awkward  habit  of  mistaking  a 
friend  for  a  foe  is  one  which  has  often  before  been  exhibited 
in  manoeuvres  by  torpedo-boats.  It  is  less  likely  to  occur  in 
actual  warfare,  because  nearly  all  foreign  ships  differ  very 
widely  in  external  appearance  from  any  of  our  own  ;  but  its 
occurrence  is  regarded  bv  many  authorities  as  sufficiently 
probable  to  require  that  English  torpedo-boats  should  always 
make  the  private  signal  before  proceeding  to  extremities.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  English  torpedo-boats  will  never  be  able 
to  attack  except  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions — con- 
ditions so  unfavorable,  indeed,  as  almost  to  insure  their  de- 
struction. But  those  who  take  this  view  regard  it  as  a  logical 
deduction  from  Lord  George  Hamilton's  dictum  that  the  tor- 
pedo-boat is  essentially  the  weapon  of  the  weaker  comteitant. 
So  regarding  it,  they  also  regard  the  almost  certain  destruction 
of  an  English  torpedo-boat  by  an  enemv  as  of  less  moment  to 
England  than  the  possible  destruction  of  an  English  battlediip 
by  a  friend  ;  and  they  consider  that  the  best  way  to  avert  such 
a  catastrophe  as  the  latter  is  to  require  the  torpedo-boat  to  de- 
clare itself  by  making  the  private  signal  in  all  cases  which 
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leave  room  for  more  than  a  shadow  of  doubt.  These  views 
are  new  to  me,  as  they  will  be  to  many  of  your  readers,  who 
will  perhaps  be  not  a  little  surprised  to  learn  that  they  are 
held  bv  professed  advocates  of  torpedo-boats.  They  seem  to 
place  the  strategic  value  of  the  torpedo-boat  for  English  pur- 
poses even  lower  than  some  of  its  most  severe  critics  have  e^er 
ventured  to  place  it ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  they  should  be  entertained  at  a  time  when  some  high 
authorities  are  beginning  to  doubt  whether  the  position  even 
of  the  battleship  in  the  naval  warfare  of  the  future  is  not  be- 

5;inniDg  to  be  imperilled  by  the  development  of  vessels  of  the 
lavoek  and  Hornet  class,  regarded  as  sea-keeping  torpedo- 
boats,  which  might  in  favorable  circumstances  attack  even  in 
the  daytime,  or  having  found  their  enemy  in  the  daytime, 
might  hover  round  out  of  range  and  attack  in  large  numbers 
after  dark." 

Buffinffton-Crozier  zo  in.  Disappearing  Gan  Carriage.— 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  in  February  of  this  year  we 
published  a  very  complete  description,  with  drawings,  of  the 
8  in.  disappearing  gun  carriage  of  the  Bufflngton  type  designed 
by  Captam  William  Crozier.    The  work  which  was  done  by 
this  carriage  w&s  so  successful  tliat  an  order  was  at  once  issued 
for  the  construction  of  a  second  carriage  to  carry  a  10-in.  gun  ; 
this  has  now'be^n  completed,  tested  and  accepted.    The  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  carriages  is  so  nearly  alike  that  a  photo- 
graph of  one  might  easily  be  passed  off  for  a  photograph  of 
the  other,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  that  the  10-in..  car- 
riage is  very  inuch  heavier  than  the  8-in.     But  even  with  this 
addutional  weight  the  lightness  of  the  construction  is  such*that 
it  hardly  seems  possible  that  it  can  withstand  the  strains  which 
are  necessarily  engendered  by  the  fire  of  a  10-in.  gun.    For 
the  sake  of  a  comparison  between  the  two,  we  recapitulate 
some  of  the  dimensions  and  weights  of  the  10-in.  carriage,  giv- 
ing the  corresponding  dimensions  for  the  10-in.  carriage.    Each 
chassis  casting  for  the  8-in.  carriage  weighs  14,000  lbs.,  and 
that  of  the  10-in.  23,000  lbs.  ;  the  weight  of  the  8-in.  gun  is 
83,000  lbs ,  that  of  the  10-in.  67,000  lbs.  ;  the  counterweight 
for  the  8-in.  Is  37,000  lbs.,  that  for  the  10-in.  67,000 lbs.    The 
limits  for  elevation  and  depression  for  the  10-in.  gun  is  15^ . 
elevation  and  5**  depression,  which  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  8 -in.  gun,  and  this  extreme  arc  can  be  swept  through  in 
25  seconds.    The  diameter  of  the  hydraulic  cylinders  is  11  in. 
The  total  weight  of  the  carriage,  exclusive  of  the  coupler- 
weight,  is  66  tons.    On  the  rapiditv  tests  10  rounds  were  fired 
in  14  minutes  and  42  seconds  ;  in  all  68  rounds  have  been  fired 
from  the  gun.    The  time  required  for  the  gun  to  rise  from  the 
loading  to  the  firing  position  is  Hi  seconds  ;  but  no  record  has 
been  inade  of  the  time  during  which  the  piece  remains  above 
the  parapet,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  it  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hooQ  of  5  seconds.    As  the  piece  is  aimed  before  the  rise,  it 
can  readily  be  seen  that  in  this  5-second  interval  it  would  be 
impossible  for  an  enem^  to  fire  a  shot  and  strike  the  gun' at  a 
distance  of  2  miles,  provided  their  guns  were  trained  and  the ' 
lanyard  pulled  at  the  moment  of  the  appearance  of  the  muzzle 
above  the  parapet.    Before  leaving  this  subject  we  wish  to 
refer  to  a  few  of  the  details  of  the  mechanism.    The  gun  is 
trained  by  hand,  the  pinions  on  the  crank  shaft  being  4  in.  in 
diameter  and  meshing  In  with  a  spur  wheel  in  the  ratio  of  11 
to  60.    On  the  shaft  of  the  spur  gear  there  is  a  worm  driving 
a  worm  wheel,  upon  whose  shaft  there  is  a  chain  wheel  over 
which  the  chain  is  rolled,  the  ends  being  fastened  outside  of 
the  travel :  thus  the  carriage  is  trained  by  winding  this  chain 
over  the  wheel.    Hand  gearing  is  also  used  for  elevating  and 
depressing  the  gun.    A  tiller  wheel  takes  the  place  of  a  crank, 
and  on  its  shaft  there  is  a  pinion  which  meshes  in  with  a  spur 
wheel,  on  whose  shaft  there  is  a  pinion  that  in  turn  meshes  in 
with  a  rack  on  the  link  block  at  the  lower  end  of  the  breech 
levers,  that  serves  to  elevate  and  depress  the  ends  of  these 
bars.    When  the  first  10-in.  carriage  was  designed,  the  guides 
for  the  recoil  cvlinders  were  made  horizontal,  but  owing  to  the 
great  weight  of  the  gun  inclined  ways  were  afterward  put  on 
with  an  inclination  to  assist  in  checking  Uie  recoil.    But  the 
smooth  working  of  the  carriage  has  demonstrated  that  this  pro- 
vision was  unnecessary,  and  hereafter  they  will  be  made  hori- 
zontal, as  in  the  first  design,  and  as  was  used  on  the  8-in.  car- 
riage.   The  gun  which  is  mounted  on  this  cairiage  is  an  experi- 
mental ffun  designed  by  X]!aptain  Crozier,  of  the  wire-wound 
type.    Of  the  68  rounds  fired,  nearly  all  have  been  with  full 
charges,  giving  pressures  of  about  42,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  ; 
the  highest  pressure  thus  far  obtained  has  been  46,000  lbs. 
The  test  of  the  carriage  has  been  finished  and  the  work  accept- 
ed, but  that  of  the  gun  will  be  continued.    Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  traversing  circle  is  not  well  set  and  is  of  a  temporary 
character,  no  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  tor  the 
time  required  for  training.    In  a  future  issue  we  hope  to  pub- 
lish a  detailed  description  of  this  wire*  wound  gun. 


EIGHT-WHEELED  PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVES 
FOR  THE  BOSTON  &  ALBANY  RAILROAD. 


The  Schenectady  Locomotive  Works  have  recently  com- 
pleted two  eight-wheeled  locomotives  for  express  passenger 
service  on  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad.  The  particular 
work  for  which  these  engines  are  designed  is  that  of  hauling 
the  Boston  &  Chicago  special  limited  train,  consisting  of  six 
vestibule  Wagner  cars,  over  the  mountains  between  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  Springfield,  Mass.  The  limitations  placed  on  the 
builders  were  that  the  weight  on  the  driving-wheels  should 
not  exceed  74,000  lbs.  The  time  is  quite  fast,  bemg  183  minutes 
for  a  run  of  108  miles,  making  one  stop.  It  must  oe  taken  into 
consideration  also  that  the  grades  on  this  division  are  quite 
heavy,  there  being  a  continuous  grade  goin^  east  of  about  80 
ft.  to  the  mile  for  8  miles ;  to  the  summit  it  is  still  heavier 
for  12  miles  going  west,  and  no  pushers  are  allowed  on  these 
grades.  In  addition  to  these  two  points  there  is  quite  a  stiff 
ascending  grade  over  the  balance  of  the  road  toward  the  sum- 
mit from  the  Hudson  River  running  cast  and  from  the  Con- 
necticut running  west.  The  reference  to  the  table  of  dimen- 
sions, which  is  published  below,  will  show  that  the  heating 
surface  is  1844.7  sq.  ft.,  which  is  probably  as  great  an  amount 
as  has  ever  been  applied  on  the  engines  of  this  weight.  In 
^order  to  reduce  the  weights  to  the  minimum  gun  iron  has  been 
Very  extensively  used  in  place  of  cast  iron,  especially  in  the 
driving  boxes,  the  eccentrics  and  straps,  pistons,  etc.  The 
particular  metal  that  is  used  has  a  tensile  strength  of  30,000 
lbs.  per  square  inch.  With  reference  to  the  use  of  this 
metal  the  following  data  will  be  of  interest  regarding  the 
weights  which  were  obtained,  showing  the  light  weignt  of 
the  revolving  and  reciprocating  parts,  it  being  borne  in  mind 
that  the  cylinders  are  19  in.  in  diameter,  and  that  the  boiler 
pressure  is  180  ll>s,  to  the  square  inch.  The  piston  of  gun 
iron  in  T  form,  with  the  rod  3i  in.  in  diameter,  weighs  304 
lbs.  The  cross-head,  with  18in.  wings  in  top  guides,  4  in. 
wide,  with  a  81  in.  X  4-in.  pin,  weighs  202  lbs.  The  main  rod 
of  I  section  weighs  422  lbs.  ;  side  rod  of  I  section,  246  lbs.  ; 
main  crank  pin.  Steel,  hollow,  110  lbs.  ;  back  crank,  steel,  104 
lbs.  Of  course  this  reduces  the  counterbalance  required  to  a 
minimum  ;  and  it  is  expected  that  the  hammer  blow  will  be 
materially  lessened  over  that  which  is  ordinarily  produced. 
The  use  of  a  hollow  crank-pin,  we  believe,  is  a  novelty  in  loco- 
motive practice,  although  it  has  been  in  use  for  many  years 
on  marine  engines.  It  will  also  be  interesting  to  note  the 
effect  of  the  increased  steam  pressure  and  the  economy  <m 
these  single  expansion  engines,  as  it  has  about  touched  the 
limit  of  that  which  has  ^en  set  for  economical  practice  in 
compound  work. 

Following  are  the  general  dimensions  of  these  engines  : 

GCNBRAL  DUUirSIONB. 

Pael Biiaminoiis  coal. 

Gaageofroad 4'    ^• 

Weight  of  engine  in  worliiDg  order 114,700  lbs. 

»^     oQdflvers ;. 74.000  " 

Whetl  base,  driving.  8'    6" 

"     rigid 8'    6- 

"     total   a'lr 

Cylindbrs  akd  ^^alybs. 

Diameter  of  cylinders 19' 

Stroke  of  piston 24* 

Horizontal  thickness  of  piston .  .  j  gS.  a  ^^ 

Kind  of  piston  packing.  .^ Cast-iron  ringp. 

•*     *'       *•     rodpacKiug U.  S.  Metallic. 

Diameterof  piston  rod 3)^* 

Size  of  steam  ports \^^'^^  ><  ^^' 

,    -    "exhaust ports •  •  •  T^wide^  ^  *''' 

"    "bridges IH"  wide*. 

Greatest  travel  of  slide  valves 5^' 

Outside  lap        **    "  ••     :...%' 

Inside     "  "    "  '*    :  ..C  line  and  line. 

Lead  of  valves,  in  fall  stroke. t^^' 

Kind  of  slide  valves •  j  ^ati'd."*"  ^^" 

"     '*     '•       "     steampacking  IJ.  S.  Metallic. 

Wheels,  etc. 

Diameter  of  driving  wheels  outside  of  tire 69' 

Tire  held  hv  i  Shrinkajte    and 

nreneiaoy ^   retiiining  rings 

J)iameter  and  length  of  driving  journals 8'  X  IT 

**       of  engine  truck  wheeli< 83' 

^*       andlengttTof  main  crank-pin  Journal 5^'  X  fi>H' 

"       **  side  rod       '^         "        4^' X  3^' 

Driving  box,  material Gun  iron. 

Pn.*i««  ♦-.,«!,  »i,»<.io  '  Snow   boltless, 

Engine  truck  wheels ^     steel  tired. 

^Hang      under- 
neath      the 
driving-boxes 
*•       "       centers 48" 
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BOILVR. 

8«yi« I'l;.*?^^'"*- 

Ontdde  diameter  of  Aral  ring 60* 

WorkiDff  prewnre 190  lbs.  per  Bq.  in. 

Materlalof  barrel  and  oatside  of  fire-box  Carbon  steel . 

Thickness  of  plates  in  barrel  and  oat»ide  of  fire-box A"  uid  X,  ^«,  U. 

f  Bact      jointed, 

HorUonUl  i«.™ \   TnlWd^oS 

(   aide. 

Olrcnmferential  seama Donble  riveted. 

Fire-box,  length 90ft' 

♦•       width 4096' 

"       depth P,  71«',  B.  695i' 

**       material Shoenoerfjer. 


t» 


(t 


thickness. 


I  Crown  H\  tube 
^  U',  sides  and 
/     back,  ft* 

waterspace    j     3H",back8' 

crown  staying 1  *  radial  stay-bolts 

stay-tK>lts Taylor  iron. 

Tob»,-m.tertol l^-N^wVa' 

nacnber  of SQ6 

diameter 2* 

length  over  tnbe  sheets 11' 

Heating  sarface,  tubes 1,708.8  sq.  ft. 

**  **       rfire-box 141.4     '* 

"  "        total 1,844.7     •• 

Orate         *»         25.29    " 

»t    -tvU  J  Rocking,  work- 

"^** led  in  2  sections. 

Aflh  iMn  Btvle  J  Sectional,  wirh 

Asnpan.siyie IdampersF.  AB 

Bxhanstpipea Donble. 

nozzles 8^;  &  8H' diam. 

Throttle J  glanced  valve, 

I   donble  poppet. 

8mokestack,l  D ^  32!  ?,' ?®°**'- 

1 16'  '*  top. 

"        topaboverail w    IVi  *^ 

Boiler  supplied  by  2  No.  10  Mack  injectors  placed  right  and  left. 


Weight  emptv 

number  of. 


TXNDBR. 

87,200  lbs. 

Wheels,  number  of 8 

"       diameter 86' 

Journals,    •*       and  length 4Ji"  X  8" 

Wheel  base  of  tender 14'    2* 

Tender  frame \'^    ^.^H'   ^^' 

1     angle  iron. 

"     trucks -i  ®*^1^^'"?«» 

1     wood  lK>lster. 

Water  capacity 4,000gall8. 

Coal        ** Stons. 

Total  wheel  base  of  engine  and  tender 45'    11' 

"       length  of  engine  and  tender 55'    7^- 

Bngine  fitted  with  Westinghouse-Am'Tican  combined  air  brake  on  flront 

side  of  all  drlrers,  on  tender  and  for  train. 
Martin's  steam  car-heating  apparatus. 


AMONG  THE  SHOPS. 


AT  CORNING,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  rarity  in  these  days  of  rapid  railroad  development 
to  find  a  shop  that  is  fully  up  in  size  and  appointments  to  the 
needs  of  the  road  which  it  is  serving.  The  machine  shop  is  a 
necessity  from  the  very  start ;  but  as  the  public  are  not  clamor- ' 
ous  for  larger  buildings  and  more  lathes,  and  as  the  daily  press 
would  be  utterly  lost  in  an  attempt  at  reform  on  these  prem- 
ises, the  machine  shop  is  usually  called  upon  to  work  to  the 
utmost  of  its  capacity  in  order  to  maintain  repairs  and  keep 
the  rolling  stock  in  order.  The  shops  of  the  Fall  Brook  Coal 
Company,  at  Corning,  N.  T.,  are  of  this  class,  and  the  amount 
of  work  put  through  them  calls  for  the  economizing  of  time 
and  space  to  the  last  degree.  The  housing  capacity  of  the 
shop  consists  Of  three  pits  holding  one  engine  each  and  three 
pits  capable  of  accommodating  three  engines  each.  With  this 
capacity  76  regular  road  engkies  are  cared  for  in  addition  to 
five  mining  engines  and  a  number  of  engines  used  on  logging 
roads.  No  transfer  table  is  used,  as  the  tracks  lead  directly 
into  the  pits  from  the  yard. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  Mr.  William  A.  Foster,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Motive  Power  of  the  road,  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  use  of  hydiraulics  and  compressed  air  for  hoists  in  and 
about  his  shops.  Corning  lies  on  a  side  hill  forming  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  Chemung  Valley.  On  this  hul  the  reser- 
voir of  the  city  water- works  is  situated  at  a  height  that  puts 
a  pressure  of  90  lbs.  per  square  inch  in  the  mams  at  the  low 
level  of  the  shop.  It  was,  therefore,  an  easy  and  simple  mat- 
ter to  connect  the  water  pipes  with  hoists  and  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  using  muscle  for  the  heavy  work  about  the  shop  and 
yard.  The  first  application  was  made  to  a  hoist  used  for  load- 
ing and  unloading  car  wheels,  and  consisted  of  a  simple  cylin- 
der, like  those  illustrated  for  the  use  of  air  in  the  aIiebican 


Engineer  for  January  of  the  current  year.  The  cylinder  is 
hun^  from  a  trolley  traveling  over  a  rail  running  across  the 
track,  and  the  connection  is  made  by  a  rubber  hose.  This  ap- 
paratus lifts  the  wheel  from  the  car  and  lowers  it  to  the  plat- 
form, where  it  is  rolled  to  the  storage  place.  The  savins 
effected  in  the  handling  of  wheels  by  this  hoist  naturally  led 
to  the  construction  01  others,  until  now  the  whole  shop  is 
pretty  thoroughly  equipped. 

Among  the  interesting  application  of  hydraulics  Is  the  wheel 
pit,  where  driving-wheels  are  removed  from  and  placed  under 
locomotives.  The  pit  is  somewhat  deeper  than  the  usual  re- 
pair pit,  and  near  its  center  a  hydraulic  lack  or  hoist  is  located, 
the  cylinder  being  buried  in  the  grouna  and  the  ram  having  a 
length  sufficient  to  lift  a  pair  of  drivers  from  a  point  where 
they  are  below  and  cleat  of  the  rails  up  to  their  proper  posi- 
tion under  the  locomotive.  The  pit  widens  out  abreast  01  the 
ram  for  a  space  of  about  6  ft.,  causing  a  break  in  the  line  of 
rails.  This  break  is  bridged  by  loose  rails  slipped  into  position 
and  held  by  wedges  after  the  wheels  are  up  and  upon  which 
they  are  run  out.  Outside  of  the  main  tracks  there  is  another 
line  of  rails,  upon  which  a  lorrie  car  of  broad  eauge  Is  run 
that  is  used  for  carrying  the  tail  of  the  locomotive  when  the 
drivers  are  removed.  'Die  method  of  operating  in  putting  the 
drivers  under  a  locomotive — ^say  a  mogul  —is  to  back  the  en- 
gine into  the  shop  and  block  the  back  end  up  on  lorrie  lust 
referred  to.  The  front  pair  of  driving-wheels  is  then  rolled 
upon  the  rails  spanning  the  break  in  the  track  and  lifted  clear 
by  the  hydraulic  jack.  The  movable  rails  are  then  taken  out 
and  the  wheels  lowered  into  the  pit.  The  engine  is  then 
backed  over  the  space  till  the  front  pedestals  are  in  the  proper 
place  and  the  wheels  raised,  with  the  axle  boxes  adjusted,  to 
position.  The  movable  rails  are  then  replaced,  the  engine 
pulled  out.  and  the  process  repeated  for  the  other  two  pairs  of 
wheels.  Up  to  this  time  the  lorrie  has  carried  all  the  wdght 
of  the  tail  of  the  engine  ;  but  as  it  is  pulled  out  of  the  shop, 
the  work  having  been  completed,  the  lorrie  runs  down  an  in- 
cline on  its  special  track,  lowers  the  engine  upon  its  own 
wheels,  frees  its  blocking,  and  the  work  is  done.  The  time  re- 
quired to  put  three  pairs  of  driving-wheels  under  a  mogul 
locomotive  with  this  apparatus,  counting  from  the  rolling  of 
the  first  pair  of  drivers  upon  the  movable  rails,  is  20  minutes. 
Five  or  six  men,  with  a  locomotive  to  do  the  shifting,  perform 
the  work. 

Since  hydraulic  lifting  has  shown  itself  to  be  so  convenient, 
pneumatic  lifting  has  been  introduced  where  it  Is  inconvenient 
to  dispose  of  the  waste  water  of  hydraulic  apparatus.  All  of 
the  hoists  used  in  and  about  the  shops  are  home-made,  but  the 
designs  are  necessarily,  so  similar  to  what  might  be  called 
standard  types  that  we  do  not  reproduce  any  of  them  in  our 
engravings. 

In  the  car  shops  there  are  a  number  of  hydraulic  lifts  that 
are  used  for  lacking  up  cars,  and  which  are  operated  in  a  man- 
ner very  similar  to  the  hydraulic  tubs  in  use  in  the  .shops  of 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company,  as  illustrated  m  the 
American  Engineer  for  December,  1808.  The  usual  size  for 
these  lifts  is  10  in.  in  diameter  and  a  stroke  of  about  14  in. 
They  are  made  of  cast  iron,  and  have  two  handles  on  the  top 
head  for  convenience  in  carrying.  Just  outside  the  car  shed 
there  is  a  gallows  f  jame  straddling  two  tracks  and  carrying 
two  suspended  lifts  that  can  be  used  for  lifting  any  car,  pas- 
senger or  freight,  from  its  tracks.  One  of  tne  pits  of  the 
round-house  is  also  eu nipped  with  hydraulic  lifts.  There  are 
six  cylinders  arranged  in  pairs,  each  having  a  diameter  of  18 
in.  and  a  stroke  of  S4  in.  They  are  disposed  two  at  each  end 
of  the  pit  and  two  at  a  point  near  the  tail  of  the  locomotive. 
They  are  exceedingly  handy  for  those  round-house  repairs 
that  require  the  locomotive  or  tender  to  be  lifted  from  the 
tracks  or  the  springs  to  be  relieved  of  the  weights  which  they 
carry.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  novelty  to  find  hydraulic  lifts  in 
round-house  pits,  but  it  is  a  novelty  that  takes  the  form  of  a 
very  handy  wrinkle.  The  round-house  itself  has  24  stalls.  It 
is  built  in  two  sections,  with  entrances  between  the  two  parts. 
The  floor  is  neatly  paved  with  brick,  and  the  whole  bunding 
is  heated  by  steam  pipes  running  around  the  outer  wall  and 
fed  by  a  boiler  in  the  round-house. 

In  the  article  descriptive  of  the  shops  of  the  New  York, 
Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railroad,  published  in  our  last  issue, 
we  mentioned  the  adaptation  of  an  old  steam  pump  to  the 
purposes  of  small  tool  driving.  The  same  thing  has  been 
done  here  with  results  equally  satisfactory.  The  little  engine 
drives  drills  and  valve- facing  tools  directly  by  means  of  the 
Stow  flexible  shaft.  The  same  practise  also  prevails  here,  as 
on  the  other  road,  in  the  construction  of  pistons.  A  hollow 
piston  with  rings  sprung  in  is  used,  but  the  rings  are  much 
narrower  than  on  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western.  Mr. 
Foster  uses  a  ring  only  |  in.  wide,  and  finds  them  perfectly 
satisfactory.    There  is  a  method  of  holding  the  split  rings  out 
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here,  however,  that— to  ua  at  least— Is  novel.  It  Is  well  known 
thai  iF  a  ring  Is  turned  to  a  larger  diameter  than  that  of  Ibe 
cylinder  in  which  it  is  to  run,  when  It  is  sprung  in  it  will  be 
out  of  round.  To  obviate  this  difQcultj  and,  at  the  same  time, 
keep  an  outward  pressure  on  the  ring:.  It  is  turned  to  Qt  tlie 
cylinder.  Another  and  ellglitly  heavier  ring  Is  turned  to  a 
diameter  a  trifle  larger  than  the  inside  of  the  outer  ring,  and 
the  outer  rlngelipped  over  it.    Then,  when  tbeyare  both  com- 
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pressed  and  put  in  the'cy Under,', the  outer  ring  is  round,  while 
the  inner  keeps  It  well  out  against  the  walls. 

The  car  sliops  adjoin  the  machine  shop,  and  are  fitted  with 
the  usual  complement  of  wood-working  tools.  The  floor  room 
consists  of  three  tracks,  each  capable  of  holding  fire  cars.  All 
cars  coming  in  for  rebuilding  and  all  new  njlllog  stock  are 
equipped  with  the  Oould  coupler  and  the  Westingbouse  air 

The  nicknames  bestowed  up- 
on various  types  of  locomotives 
by  the  men  building  or  ninnlng 
them  have  come  to  have  a  truly- 
technical  significance  ;  but  it  Is  sel- 
dom that  a  nickname  is  accepted 
by  the  motive  power  department 
with  the  gravity  of  a  name  applied 

road.  All  the  engines  have  names 
as  well  as  numbeis,  though  the 
former  are  a  mere  ornament  and 
not  used  in  reports  or  orders.  A 
certain  locomotive  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  jump  from  a  high  trestle  at 
Ithaca,  and  was  forthwith  dubbed 
the  Sam  Patch  by  the  men.  Re- 
pairs naturally  followed  the  leap, 
and  when  the  machine  emerged 
from  the  shop,  behold,  11  had  been 
duly  and  officially  christened  the 
Sam  Patch,  and  Ihe  name  is  on 
the  panel  of  the  cab. 

Of  course  in  a  shop  like  this 
there  are  the  wrinkles  that  grow 
up  from  the  necessities  that  arise 
from  time  to  time.  Among  those 
to  be  found  at  Corning  we  illusirale 


of  power  by  this  union  were  Ineffectual  and  un- 
satisfactory owing  to  leakages  past  the  screw.  The  Corning 
shops  have,  however,  several  tools  in  which  thla  principle  Iws 
been  successfully  applied ;  one  of  them  being  Illustrated  In 
the  press  sbowu  in  our  engraving.  The  pacUcular  work  for 
which  this  tool  was  designed  is  the  pre^Bing  out  of  jaw  bolts, 


COHBIKBD  SCREW  AND  HTDRAULIC  JACK. 

straightening  frames  and  other  work  of  a  similar  character. 
Tlie  construction  is  very  clearly  shown  by  the  engraving. 
The  screw  is  prolonged  beyond  the  thread  to  form  a  ram  hav- 
ing H  diameter  of  li  in.,  which  Is  forced  down  into  a  chamber 
at  the  base  that  Is  Slled  with  grease  which  Is  in  turn  crowded 
against  the  larger  ram   of  3^  In.  in  diameter,  forcing  it  out 


about  the  amatl  r 


o  prevent  the  grease  from  flowing  b 


CRANB  CAR  WITH  AIE  H0I8T,  ON 


■S  RAILROAD. 


One  of  these 


BALANCED   VAt.VB. 

The  design  of  this  valve  presents  no  new  features,  as  Ibe 
same  principle  has  been  applied  to  work  on  stationary  and 
marine  engines  ;  but  we  have  not  seen  it  arranged  for  use  on 
locomotives  before.  The  bod^  of  the  valve  where  the  yo lie 
has  a  bearing  Is  somewhat  wider  than  usual,  and  the  upper 
portion  is  round,  as  indicated  by  the  shading.  The  cap  rests 
over  this  cylindrical  portion,  and  a  steam  tight  connection  Is 
made  by  the  packing  rings  shown  by  the  double  hatch  cross 
sectioolog.  The  cap  has  a  bearing  against  the  Inside  of  the 
steamchi'St  cover,  traveling,  of  course,  with  tbe  valve.  The 
usual  provision  for  leakage  is  made  over  the  D,  and  is  indi- 
cated by  tbe  dotted  lines.  In  our  issue  for  July,  1B03.  we 
ItluHtratud  Ihe  balanced  valve  in  use  on  the  locomotives  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company,  where  a  circular  pack- 
ing was  used  ;  but  in  that  instance  two  circles  were  used  In- 
iiatA  of  one. 

lIYDItAULIC   SCUKW   PRESS. 

The  attem|>t  to  make  a  combination  of  a  screw  and  a  hy- 
draulic ram  is  old,  but  many  of  the  earlier  designs  for  the 


into  the  threads.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  should  be 
useil,  and  also  that  the  grease  sliould  not  be  too  thick,  for  if 
it  is  air  will  collect  in  the  interstices  and  so  cushion  the  mo- 
tion of  the  small  ram  that  tlie  work  will  he  unsatisfactory. 
In  another  column  we  publish  an  engraving  of  a  hand  punch 
designed  on  the  same  principle. 

CAU   WITU    AIR-ItmST  CBANB. 

Air  has  come  to  be  reeogni/cd  as  such  an  important  factor 
in  the  economical  handling  of  material  ttiat  new  applications 
are  conslnntly  springing  up.  One  of  the  most  intereaUng  that 
has  lately  been  brouglit  to  our  attention  is  a  derrick  car  de- 
signed by  Mr,  Foster,  and  used  about  the  Corning  yards  for 
handling  and  transferring  all  sorts  of  material.  Our  eogrnv- 
Ing  is  not  meclianicnlly  correct,  as  it  is  drawn  from  a  pencil 
sketch,  but  it  does  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  appearance 
of  tl>e  car.  A  four-wheeled  flat  car  of  about  25  ft.  in  length 
carries  at  one  end  a  jib  crane,  on  tbe  summit  of  whose  post  an 
air  cylinder  about  8  in.  in  diameter  and  a  piston  stroke  of 
about  6  ft.  is  mounted.  The  outer  end  of  tbe  piston-rod  is  at- 
tached directly  to  a  sheave,  the  weight  of  which  Is  carried  by  a 
stirrup  and  pulley,  the  latter  running  on  an  overhead  rail,  as 
shown,    A  wire  rope  with  one  end  made  fast  at  the  out«r  end 
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of  the  boom  U  rore  throuffb  Ibis  Bheave,  aod,  pasriog  over  kd 
tdler,  is  made  fut  to  a  liolgtlag  hook.  The  poet  is  more  tbor- 
ougbly  braced  thao  the  drawing  nould  lodlcale,  aa  the  maia 
brace  leadJDf  from  the  left-hand  end  of  the  car  to  the  cap  be- 
neath the  cyllnde;'  fa  omilted  entirely.  A.ir  fa  supplied  to  this 
car  from  the  train  pipe  of  the  engine  that  is  used  tor  moving 
it  about.  No  dlfflcultv  la  ever  experienced  in  this  particular, 
for  there  is  always  an  idle  engine  In  the  round-house  (liat  can 
be  ntUlKed,  and  the  attendance  oF  an  engineer  and  fireman  are 
not  required,  as  the  work  is  usually  done  at  some  one  point. 
so  that  It  la  merely  neceaeary  to  keep  a  fire  burning  enfficiently 
active  to  maintain  steam  preaaure  tor  the  air  pumps,  while  the 
round-house  hostler  can  move  the  engine  from  point  to  point 
as  the  work  to  t>e  done  demands.  Tlie  car  Is  especially  useful 
for  unloading  lumber,  for  loading  atid  unloadmg  car  wheels 
at  points  removed  from  the  regular  hoists,  and,  like  other  handy 
appliances,  new  waya  are  continually  springing  up  In  which 
the  car  Is  put  into  service.  With  a  locomutlve  to  provide  the 
air,  one  man  can  work  this  ctane  for  a  day  without  fatigue. 


character,  railroad  managers  are  of  the  opinion  that  green  Lim- 
ber la  cheaper  to  smash  than  alrdried  lumber,  that  has  been 
increasing  In  value  through  an  accumulation  of  Interest  for 
several  years. 

There  is  one  induatry  connected  with  the  old  car  timbera  of 
the  Lehlsb  Valley  that  we  have  not  met  on  other  roada.  All 
of  the  charcoal  used  on  the  system  Is  burned  at  Packertou 
from  old  material  that  has  been  taken  from  wrecked  or  worn- 
out  cars.  By  this  It  is  not  meant  that  -ali  of  the  old  material  Is 
so  burned,  bat  merely  enough  to  supply  the  dematidsof  the  ser* 
vice,  which  ranges  from  2,500  to  8,000  bushels  annually.  The 
kiln  is  located  1b  the  yard,  just  below  the  ahop,  andT,  except 
when  in  use,  consists  of  a  vacant  space,  as  tbs  old-fashioned 
earth-coveied  type  of  built-up  kiln  is  used,  and  this  vanishes 
when  broken  into  for  removing  the  coal. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  yard  there  la  an  Isolated  building 
containing  a  tank  of  about  75  barrela'  capaclbj,  from  whl(£ 
pipes  are  led  to  three  hydrants  near  a  repair  track  running 
parallel  to  the  main  line  and  beyond  the  buildings.    This  tank 


Taa  CAR  SHOPS  OW  THB  LBEIOB  VALLBY  RAILROAD  AT  FACKERTON.  PA. 


AT  PAGKERTON,  PA. 

The  main  car  shops  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  In  charge 

of  Mr.  John  B.  Lentz.  are  located  at  Packerton,  Pa.,  ou  the 

hanka  of  the  Lehigh  River.    The  lllustrBtion  which  we  give 


the  yard  and  shops  occupy  the  whole  of  the  bottom  land 
tending  from   the  foot  of  the  sleep  hill  to  the  river  side,  and 
that  the  stream  Sowa  close  In  to  the  oppoelte  or  northern  hill. 
The  buildings  are  all  of  brick  or  atone,  substantially  built,  and 
remarkably  well  arranged  for  economical  working. 

Bast  of  the  shops,  and  extending  for  a  long  distance  beyond 
what  Is  the  extreme  right  of  the  engraving,  is  a  lumber  yard. 
In  which  several  million  feet  of  lumber  are  stored.  Formerly 
It  was  the  policy  of  the  company  to  keep  about  8,000.000  ft. 
Id  stock  ;  but  now  there  Is  conaiderably  less— probably  not 
more  than  3,600,000  ft  The  question  has  arheo  as  to  whether 
it  Is  profitable  to  lock  up  as  much  money  as  is  required  to 
carry  even  so  largo  a  stock  as  that  now  on  hand.  If  every 
stick  that  went  Into  a  car  was  sure  of  remaining  there  until  it 
bad  rotted  away,  there  Is  no  doubt  but  that  It  would  prove 
economical  to  use  nothing  but  the  beet  of  air-dried  lumber  ; 
but  when  It  Is  taken  into  consideration  that  a  very  small  per- 
ceatage  of  car  lumber  is  thus  worn  out,  and  that  almost  all  of 
it  Is  eventually  broken  up  byaccldentsof  a  more  or  less  serious 


is  for  kerosene  that  la  carried  by  the  piping  to  the  hydrants, 
from  which  It  la  dra^n  Into  the  tanks  of  the  Eastman  healer 
cars,  each  having  a  capacity  of  about  one  barrel.  As  Ihe  cars 
of  the  road  are  built  to  certain  adopted  standards.  It  Is  poasl- 
ble  to  keep  a  large  stock  of  duplicate  parts  on  hand  for  re- 
pairs, thus  very  materially  lessening  the  cost  nt  those  repairs. 
In  fact.  It  has  been  found  thai,  taking  an  end  sill  for  an  exam- 
ple, it  costs  as  much  to  do  the  work  on  one  for  a  foreign  car 
that  is  of  an  odd  size  as  it  does  on  a  doren  or  fifteen  of  the 
borne  cars  when  the  latter  are  made  up  in  quantltlea.  The  ma- 
chinery, too,  in  tjie  main  shop  has  been  arranged  with  special 
reference  to  the  rapid  and  economical  execution  of  work  that 
is  in  duplicate  and  In  quantities.  The  facilities  are  such  that 
when  a  stick  of  limber  starts  it  Is  kept  moving  until  all  the 
labor  that  Is  to  Iw  put  upon  It  Is  done.  Near  the  eastern  en- 
trance, on  the  side  toward  the  lumlwr  yard,  there  is  a  large 
cuttlng-off  saw,  wiiere  all  the  stuff  that  is  brought  in  ia  cut  to 
the  proi>er  length.  Prom  this  saw  it  is  carried  by  a  gang  of 
Taborers  to  a  surfacing  pinner  that  dresses  the  four  sides  at 
once.  Here  It  ia  loaded  upon  lorrle  cars  and  sent  ahead  a  few 
feet  to  the  man  who  does  the  laving  out.  The  tenoning  and 
boring  maciiines  for  liie  long  sills  ore  so  arranged  that  two 
men  can  take  a  stick  through  them,  or,  when  Ihe  work  is  push- 
ing, the  men  operating  one  machine  pass  their  products  on  to 
the  next,  and  thus  it  is  kept  moving  until  it  is  finished.  The 
same  arrangement  obtains  for  the  shorter  timbers  ;  and  as  tbia 
work  is  all  done  by  the  piece,  there  Is  no  lost  time  and  the  ma- 
cliines'aie  not  allowed  to  lie  idle  by  the  men. 
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same  conaectlon  that  a  coDBiderablc  portion  of  It  Is  also  Qtil- 
ized  for  ties  for  sldiogB  and  for  fence  poets. 

Just  east  of  the  malQ  shop  there  ia  an  estenaton  connected 
with  it  by  three  tranafer  cars  that  are  undei  sbelter.  Theae 
are  operated  hj  hand  power  bj  means  of  a  ratchet  attacked  to 
a  long  lerer  and  workiof;  on  one  of  the  axles.  This  eitenalon 
ia  mainlj  used  for  repairs,  and  is  provided  with  scaffolding 
between  the  tracks  with  a  narrow-eauge  track  beneath  for  the 
transportation  of  material.  The  main  track,  running  down 
tlirough  the  shop,  connects  bj  way  of  the  transfer  tables 
with  the  trscliB  In  the  extcnuon,  which  la  turn  have  di- 
rect connections  with  the  yard  traclia.  The  main  shop  track 
is  broken  by  a  number  of  turntablea.  by  which  it  ia  con- 
nected to  croas  ifnes  where  the  short,  four-wheeted  coal  cars 
are  repaired.  These  latter  are,  however,  slowly  disappear- 
ing from  among  the  rest  of  the  rolling  stock.  A.  limit  of 
$13  has  been  placed  on  the  repairs  that  can  be  put  upon 
them  ;  and  when  one  comes  in  that  will  require  more  than 
this  it  Is  broken  up. 


The  operation  Is  very  simple.  As  the  head  comes  down,  Ihe 
stripping  plate  dropa  Into  the  die  and  the  lever  is  cut  and 
punched  to  shape  and  finish  ;  ttien,  as  the  head  riaea,  Ihe  atrip- 
ping  piale  lifts  the  lever  oS  the  punches  E  EB and  clears  it 
of  the  machine. 

Power  Is  carried  from  one  end  of  the  machine  shop  down  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  blackamith  shop  by  a  wire  rope,  the  dis- 
tance l»ing  alMut  375  ft.,  with  two  sets  of  carrier  pulleys  in- 
tervening. This  transmission  works  with  remarkable  smooth- 
neas  and  with  no  whipping  of  the  rope,  showing  what  can 
readily  be  accomplished  in  this  direction  if  suitable  care  is 
laken  to  have  the  wheels  true  on  the  outside  and  runnlnr  true 
"  x  their  iiearlngs.  Old  Iwits  receive  very  little  attention  Tn  the 
ordinary  shop,  and  the  path  from  the  boncyard  to  the  scrap 
pUe  is  usually  very  direct ;  but  here  It  has  been  found  to  Iki 
economical  to  sort  and  straighten  old  bolts,  recutting  the 
threads  where  required  ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  gang  of  Tabor- 
ers  are  kept  busy  in  spare  moments  doing  this  work  In  a  sited 
alongside  the  biackaraith  shop. 

A  now  type  of  mile  and  signal  post  is  now  being  made  from 
old  boiler  tubes.  The  tubes  are  split  at  one  end  and  a  round 
disk  set  in  the  slot,  rivetted 
fast  and  painted  white.  For 
ringing  and  whistling  posia 
the  dIsK  is  square,  set  fn  with 
one  corner  down.  TIie« 
will  be  more  durable  iban 
wooden  poets,  t>e8ide8  t)elng 
cheaper  in  flrst  cost,  as  Ihey 
are  made  entirely  of  waste 
mBterial  that  Is  worth  only 
the  price  of  scrap. 

As  the  iron-working  ma- 
ctiioery  of  a  car  shop  is  of 
the  simplest  description,  we 
do  not  expect  the  elaborate 
tools  found  in  the  locomotive 
works,  hut  among  Ihe  tools 
at  Packerton  there  is  a  num- 
ber of  holt  cutters  that  were 
nude  on  Ihe  premises  which 
are  holding  their  own  with 
those  of  outside  manufac- 
turers. There  are  14  of  these 
tools  in  all,  in  addition  lo 
two  gang  nut-tapping  ma- 
Steam  is  generated  for 
these  shops  by  three  return 
tubularbollers,  twootnhich 
are  flred  with  coal  and  one 
by  shavmgs  blown  In  from 


a  fuel  rt 
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Running,  as  the  road  does,  through  the  peach  district  of 
New  Jersey,  it  Is  called  upon  to  transport  large  quantities  of 
this  fruit  during  the  season.  Tills  trafflc  is  accommodated  iiy 
transforming  a  number  of  box  cars  Into  fruit  cars  by  tiie  re- 
moval of  the  ordinary  door  and  the  substitution  of  a  ventHaled 
door  therefor,  and  by  placing  portable  shelves  on  Iron  racks 
in  the  interior.  In  the  fall,  when  the  season  is  ended,  these 
doors  and  racks  are  removed  and  the  cars  are  re-equlpped  with 


blacksmith  and  machine  shop.  Entering  the  former, 
eastern  end,  tliere  is  nothing  of  the  usual  disagreeable  sensa- 
tions experlen<'j:d  that  are  due  to  the  sulphurous  gases  arising 
from  tlio  URO  of  soft  coal,  as  anthracite  Is  used  la  nearly  every 
furnace.  -At  tills  lower  end  of  the  shop  there  is  a  closed  fur- 
nace for  heating  metal,  and  near  It  a  heavy  punch,  with  which 
the  brake  levers  and  other  similar  parts  are  punched  ready  for 
application  to  the  cars.  The  special  features  of  this  punch  by 
which  llio  work  Is  done  was  designed  by  Mr.  James  Long,  the 
foreman  of  the  machine  shop.  It  is  shown  very  cleariy  in  our 
illustration.  To  the  top  of  the  punch  head  llie  cross  bar  A  is 
bolted,  and  from  this  two  rods  drop  down  on  either  side  to  a 
lower  cross  l)ar,  B.  to  which  the  pins  COCO  are  fastened. 
These  pina  run  up  through  the  frame  and  carry  the  stripping- 
plate  2)  that  rises  and  falls  with  the  punch  head.  The  dius  are 
titled  to  cut  the  hot  bar  to  the  exact  shape  of  the  lever,  and  in 
the  bottom  tlie  punches  K  A'  E  ure  fastened  that  punch  the 
holes  for  the  connections.  The  punch  is.  of  course,  fitted  with 
suitable  matrices  to  receive  the  small  punches  and  buttons. 


Just  outside  (he  cnglnc-room  there  is  a  space  that  is  covered 
with  a  Sooring  as  hard  and  smooth  as  a  piece  of  giaaa.  Few 
would  guess  that  It  was  formed  by  the  rusting  down  of  the 
dust  from  the  wheel-grinding  machine,  a  mixture  of  emery 
and  cast  iron  ;  but  it  is,  and  it  Is  as  far  ahead  of  any  other 
Iron  rust  floor  as  can  possibly  be  Imagined.  It  will  nat- 
urally he  inferred  from  the  fact  tliat  there  is  a  sulBcIent 
quantity  of  this  dust  to  make  a  Qoor.  that  the  practise  of 
grinding  wheels  prevails,  and  such  is  the  case.  New  wheels 
are  not  touched,  but  old  wheels  with  flat  spots  that  are  othcr- 
ivlse  serviceable  are  ground,  and  are  giving  fully  as  much 
mileage  as  a  new  wheel,  the  flange  being  left  untouched. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  alwut  Packerton  Is  the 
scale  used  for  weighing  coal.  Al!  of  the  coal  that  passes  over 
the  road,  with  the  exception  of  that  handled  by  Coxe  Brothers. 
ia  weiglied  at  this  point.  The  scale  platform  is  123  ft.  lour, 
with  the  scale  house  so  arranged  that  the  operatora,  three  In 
number,  have  a  clear  view  up  the  track.  Care  loaded  with 
coal  are  sent  down  the  track  either  singly  or  coupled  In  twos 
and  threes.  While  they  are  passing  over  the  scales  one  man 
balances  them  and  calls  off  the  gross  weieht ;  a  second  reads, 
notes  and  calls  off  the  tare,  while  the  third  lakes  the  flgures 
given  and  reports  the  net  weight.  Sometimes  the  work  is 
light,  but  frequently  the  shipments  are  very  heavy,  calling 
for  a  corresponding  speed  of  weighing.  One  day  In  Septem- 
ber, for  example,  more  than  2fi,0O0  tons  were  weighed  on  these 
scales,  and  this  has  to  be  done  while  cars  running  from  12  to 
IB  miles  an  hour  are  pasaing  over  a  distance  of  from  40  ft.  to 
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CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS.* 
Bt  John  RicHiiBD& 


(CbnIimfMl  ftompag€4SS.) 

To  give  some  Idea  of  the  extent  of  centrifugal  pamping  in 
Europe,  there  is  given  below  a  list  of  some  of  the  largest 
plants  made,  by  two  firms  only,  previous  to  1892. 


Whiu  Bbxotbd. 


Name  and  Addreis  of  Makers. 


Tone  of 
Water 
Raised 


Ameterdam  Canal 

Witham,  Bnf land 

HaoTll],  Denmark 

Orootslag,  Polder,  Holland- 

Bljlmer  Heer,  Holland 

Amsterdam,  Temporarj. . . . 

Wblttlesea,  England 

Portsmoath,  England 

Glasgow,  Scotland 

Cronstadt,  Bnssia 

Sajfoji,  Hangary 

Looedrecht,  Holland  

Le^meer  Plassem,  Holland. 
Ferrara,  Italy 


Easton  A  Anderson,  London, 

Eng 

Easton  A  Andersen,  London, 

Eng 

J.   A   H.   Gwynne,  London, 

Eng 

J.   A   H.   Gwynne,  London, 

Eng 

J.   &   H.   Gwynne,  London, 

Eng 

J.    A   H.   Gwynne,  London, 

Eng 

Easton  ft  Anderson,  London, 

Eng 

Easton  ft  Anderson,  London, 

Eng 

Easton  ft  Anderson,  London, 

Eng 

Easton  ft  Anderson,  London, 

Eng 

J.   ft  H.  Gwynne,  London, 

Eng 

J.   ft  H.  Gwynne,  London, 

Eng 

J.   ft  H.   Gwynne,  London, 

Eng 

J.  ft  B.   Gwynne,  London, 

Eng 


per 
Mhinl 


nte. 


700 
400 
S80 
240 
150 
190 
88 
180 
175 
800 
100 
140 
160 
3,100 


British 

Gallons 

Raised 

M&ote. 


188,800 

107,000 
61,870 
64,560 
40,850 
82,e80 
S8,0n 
84,970 
47,076 
80,700 
86,900 

.  87,660 
40,850 

564,900 


The  list  includes  only  the  larger  plants,  perhaps  not  one- 
half  the  whole  number.  Qwynne  &  Co.,  whose  pumps  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  list,  have  supplied  previous  to  1879  more 
than  80  plants  for  docks. 

For  a  few  years  past  there  have  been  fewer  large  pumps 
erected  than  during  a  corresponding  number  of  years  pre- 
vious, but  the  manufacture  and  application  of  the  smaller 
sizes  of  pumps  has  been  all  the  time  increasing. 

One  extensive  use  recently  developed  has  been  for  circu- 
lating water  in  surface  condensers.  There  is  scarcely  a  large 
steam- vessel  without  such  pumps. 

Some  recent  examples  of  large  pumps  in  Enghmd  that  may 
be  mentioned  are  the  Sandon  Docks  at  Liverpool.  The 
pumps,  and  all  the  machinery  connected  with  them,  except 
toilers,  were  constructed  by  Messrs.  J.  &  H.  Qwynne,  of 
Hammersmith,  London.  There  are  four  pumps,  each  with 
discharse  pipes  of  86  in.  diameter.  The  wheels  or  fans  are 
60  in.  diameter,  and  run  at  160  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
quantity  discharged  in  an  experiment  made  in  March  last  was 
38,446  cub.  ft.,  or  164,115  galls,  per  minute.  The  engines, 
four  in  number,  have  cylinders  80  in.  diameter  and  %i  in. 
stroke.  The  pump  wheds  aie  keyed  directly  on  the  engine 
shafts.  This  plant,  all  things  considered,  is  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  of  any  one  of  its  class  that  can  be  referred  to  at  this 
time. 

At  Wall's  End  Docks,  Newcastle,  England,  is  a  plant  con- 
structed during  1885  by  Messrs.  Tangve  Bros.,  Limited,  Bir- 
mingham. There  are  two  pumps,  with  pipes  86  in.  diameter, 
and  rated  for  50,000  galls,  per  minute.    There  has  been  no 

Sublished  test,  however,  and  the  amount  of  duty  will,  no 
oubt,  much  exceed  what  is  named  above.  The  pumps  have 
single  inlets,  and  are  driven  by  directly  geared  vertical  en- 
gines 20  in.  diameter  and  18  in.  stroke.  The  disks  or  runners 
are  66  in.  diameter,  and  are  balanced  one  against  tJie  other  by 
a  continuous  shaft  passing  through  both  pumps. 

Another  plai|t  at  Alexandria  Docks,  Hull,  England,  con- 
sists of  four  pumps  to  raise  80,000  galls,  per  minute,  driven 
by  two  engines  of  400  H.P.,  the  cylinders  being  80  in.  diam- 
eter and  24  in.  stroke. 

The  pumps  are  of  the  J.  S.  Gwynne  type,  the  casing  parted 
on  the  line  of  the  pump  spindle ;  strong,  massive  ana  with 
some  change  as  to  form  from  the  practise  of  the  firm  some 
years  ago. 

One  feature  that  commends  itself  is  tapering  the  suction 
pipes.    The  lift  is  24  ft.  at  the  extreme.    The  up-flow  be- 
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comes  tardy  at  this  height,  and  requires  area  to  compensate 
for  loss  of  movement.  The  plant  has  been  much  increased 
since  1886. 

The  centrifugal  water-raising  machinery  constructed  in  Eng- 
land during  20  years  past  may  be  estimated  at  equal  to  raising 
20,000  tons  a  minute.  The  lift  in  graving  docks  is  from 
25  to  80  ft.  At  Cronstadt  it  is  89  ft.,  and  at  Malta  89^  ft. 
The  average,  including  draining  plants,  is  perhaps  15  ft. ,  and 
allowing  1  H  P.  for  each  ton  per  foot  per  minute  it  will  aggre- 
gate 800.000  H.P.,  and  of  value  at  least  $80,000,000. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  in  1886,  there  has  been 
noted  progress  in  larger  centrifugal  pumps  in  this  country. 
A  number  of  dock  plants  to  raise  from  80,000  to  40,000  galls. 
per  minute  have  b^n  made  in  the  East  by  the  Southwark 
Foundry,  at  Philadelphia,  and  a  number  of  pumps  of  equal 
size  have  been  made  and  erected  in  California  for  draining 
purposes. 

In  future  we  may  expect  works  as  extensive  as  have  been 
erected  in  Europe,  perhaps  larger,  because  the  areas  to  be 
drained,  or  that  mav  be  drained,  when  land  is  dear  enough  to 
permit  it,  far  exceea  the  requirements  in  Europe.  The  largest 
pumps  will,  no  doubt,  be  those  for  circulating  water  in  some 
of  the  cities  around  the  North  American  Lakes.  Some  proposed 
for  Cleveland,  O.,  some  years  ago,  required  pipes  of  60  in.  bore. 
At  New  Orleans  there  is  need  of  a  number  of  such  pumps  for 
flushing  and  carrying  off  the  sewage  to  Lake  Pontchartrain. 
This  work  is  now  performed  by  lift  wheels,  at  a  fair  economv 
in  power,  but  with  great  waste  for  maintenance  and. attend- 
ance. 

CSNTRIFUaAL  PUKPfl  AND  HIGH  HEADS. 

At  this  time  the  problem  of  most  interest  in  centrifugal 
pumping  is  in  respect  to  high  heads,  especiallv  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  where  there  is  no  choice  between  oentrinieal  and  piston 
pumps  in  raising  water  from  bored  wells.  The  sand  and 
gravel  that  come  up  with  the  water  continually,  prevents  the 
use  of  piston  pumps  of  any  kind,  and  centrifugal  pumps  must 
be  employed. 

The  heads  operated  against,  down  to  three  years  ago,  did 
not  exceed  100  ft.,  but  since  that  time  they  have  increased,  as 
will  be  seen  from  examples  in  the  appendix,  to  160  ft.  with- 
out developing  any  circumstance  that  points  to  a  limitation, 
and  the  makers  of  such  pumps  have  no  fear  of  working  with 
fair  economy  against  heaas  of  200  ft.  or  more. 

There  is  no  subject  which  at  this  time  more  strongly  ap- 
peals to  what  may  be  called  public  facilities  for  confirmation 
by  practical  tests.  No  maker  of  centrifugal  pumps  is  likelv 
to,  or  can  afford  to,  conduct  such  experiments,  except  for  his 
own  information  and  advantage.  Computations,  as  we  have 
been  obliged  to  assume,  do  not  fit  the  facts  of  operating,  espe- 
cially in  respect  to  high  heads,  and  there  is,  besides,  the  prob- 
lem of  transforming  t£e  discharge  velocity  from  the  Impellers 
so  as  .to  utilize  in  the  fullest  manner  the  energy  of  revolution, 
it  may  be  called. 

The  latter  is  but  briefly  treated  here;  because  the  behavior 
of  the  water  cannot  be  observed  or  predicated  with  certainty, 
and  nothing  but  experiments  will  determine  the  best  form  for 
chambers  and  water  ducts  beyond  the  impellers. 

APPENDIX. 

The  following  appendix,  consisting  of  communications  from 
engineers  and  makers  of  centrifugal  pumping  machinery  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  it  is  believed  will  bie  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  matter  that  has  preceded. 

Professor  Hesse  was  concerned  in  some  experiments  carried 
out  in  San  Francisco  in  1865  to  determine  whether  the  process 
called  ''  disintegration''  could  be  successfully  applied  to  the 
r^uction  of  eoTd  and  silver  ores. 

Disintegrating  machines  are  driven  at  a  velocity  of  about 
1,800  revolutions  per  minute,  and  to  insure  a  uniform  effect 
in  the  crushing  cylinder,  the  shaft  was  set  vertical.  As  a  test 
for  resistance  to  rupture,  the  whole  was  set  in  a  pit,  with  Uie 
plane  of  revolution  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  in 
this  condition  rotated  at  a  speed  of  8,000  revolutions  per  min- 
ute. The  weight  carried  on  the  step  was  about  800  lbs.  The 
step  soon  *'  froze,"  as  it  is  called,  welded  itself  solid  in  the 
matrix,  so  that  some  new  method  was  required.  It  was  at 
that  time,  1865,  that  Professor  Hesse  prepared  plans  for  a 
hydraulic  step  by  which  the  weight  on  these  spindles  was  to 
be  supported  by  pressure  due  to  centrifugal  force  acting  On 
one  side  of  a  plate  or  disk. 

In  1887  he  introduced  the  subject  before  the  engineering 
classes  in  the  University  of  California,  and  instituted  a  num- 
ber of  experiments  to  determine  pressures,  resistance  and  fric- 
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tfon  of  disks  with  and  without  vaoes  Terjlviof;  in  water  at 
high  velocity. 

These  ezperlments  form  the  subject  of  Bulletin  No.  2,  re- 
ferred to  in  his  commuaicHtlon  below.  Copies  of  It  con  be 
had  at  this  time  bj  applying  to  Profeasor  F.  G.  Hesse,  at  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


"  The  work  lost,  or  the  mechaDlca!  etiiiivalent  of  the  heat 
developed  by  the  rotation  of  a  bod^  ia  water  bounded  exter- 
nslly  by  Bied  rigid  walls,  is  a  function  ot  the  geometrical  fig- 
ures of  the  rotating  and  statiimary  bodies,  aod  of  the  velocity 
ot  rotation.  In  our  problem,  a  disk,  plain  or  armed  with 
ribs,  rotates  about  its  geometrical  axis  within  a  t>ody  of  water, 
bounded  by  a  surface  of  revolution  ot  the  same  axis. 

"  Let  us  consider  a  plain  rotating  disk,  etc.  Friction  be- 
tween  the  face  of  the  disk  aod  the  wat«r  (outer  friction)  in- 
duces rotation  of  the  adjoining  layer,  which  In  turn  b  traoa- 
mitted  by  Che  actual  action  of  the  molecules  (inner  friction)  at 
a  decreasing  rate,  until  the  rotary  velocity  of  the  film  in  im- 
mediate contact  witti  the  Irattom  ot  the  vessel  b  zero. 

"  The  rotary  velocities  in- 
duce again  radial  currents 
from  the  axis  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  rotating  disk,  and 
toward  the  same  near  the  tKit- 
torn  of  the  vessel,  and,  in  con- 
formity with  the  law  ot  con- 
tinuity, component  velocities 
normal  to  the  rotating  disk 
complete  the  circulation.  For 
the  sake  of  brevity  I  have 
omitted  the  Influence  of  the 
outer  boundary.  The  moment 
of  resistance  of  the  rotary  disk 
must  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
vessel,  a  tact  upon  which  the 
tests,  aa  descrit>ed  in  Bulletin 
Mo.  3,  were  based. 

"  Practically  the  outer  fiictiou  is  by  far  the  most  iraporlant 
factor  in  tite  neat  developroenl,  aod  we  are  juBttded  in  con- 
structing the  formula  upon  the  following  experimental  faclfi, 
using  the  annexed  uotatioD  : 

A  reoreeents  the  water  area. 

V,  velocity  of  rotation. 

A,  a  constant. 

E.  the  resUtauce. 

y,  the  density  of  the  fluid  (water). 

u,  angular  velocily  of  the  disk,' 

n,  number  of  revolutions  per  minute. 
S=CrA^ 


differential  of  moment  of  resistance,  that  \a,  d  jV  =  ?■  y  2  -^ 
31*  die,  hence 

a  r  3  f  W  «*. 


r  for  compound  action  //  : 


II  (Lhc  s 


given  in  Bulletin).  The  constant  >.  is  a  function  ot  n  and  d. 
(See  Bulletin,  page  21.) 

"  I  call  attention  to  tlic  fact  that  the  value  of  ^.  hence  the 
work  in  the  cose  of  the  r'olaling  di>>k  being  armed  with  ribs, 
is  nearly  3.8  that  of  the  plain  disk.  This  k  due  to  the  rota- 
tion ot  a  laige  body  of  wnler  at  a  velocity  equal  to  tlial  of  the 
disk,  and  also  to  the  resisting  action  of  the  outer  or  circum- 
ferential surface  of  the  vessel." 

Fig.  IS  shows  part  ot  the  apparatus  employed  by  Professor 
Kesso  in  his  experiments  for  thrust.  The  vanes  A  are  sllaclied 
to  the  revolving  disk,  and  the  vanes  B  B  are  flxe<l  to  prevent 
rotation  of  tlie  water  tienenth  the  disk.  Tlie  spindle  D  is  free 
from  all  frictional  resistance  vertically,  and  presses  on  the 
abutment  G  connected  wilU  suitable  weighing  apparatus  to 
determine  the  vertical  thrust. 

The  apparatus  employed  by  Proiessor  Ilesse  was  of  a  very 
complete  character,  accurately  and  carefully  made,  and  the 


observations  were  recorded  by  equally  exact  means,  in  some 
oases  by  eleclHcal  devices,  as  explained  in  the  leiC  and  draw- 
ings of  the  Bulletin  No.  3  before  referred  to. 

CiPACrrY   OF   CBNTRIFUOAL  PUKPS. 

An  extract  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Technical  Society 
of  the  Paciflc  Coast.  June  3,  1893,  entitled  "  Some  Problems 
in  Pumping  Fluids,"  by  J.  Ilicliards. 

"  This  comparison  has  be^  made  to  show  the  economical 
difference  between  continuous  and  intermittent  action,  which 
is  the  chief  distinction  between  these  two  methods  of  pump- 
ing. There  is  no  reason  why  1,30(1  gaits,  per  minute  could 
not  pass  tlirough  the  piston  pump  the  same  as  it  docs  tlirou2h 
the  centrifugal  one.  if  there  were  not  limitations  of  some  kinds 
that  take  away  nine-lenths  of  the  capacity  ot  piston  pumpa. 
Thcrelativecapacityof  piston  and  centrifugal  pumps  is  shown 
in  ligs.  19  and  30,  representing  the  waterways,  and  approxi- 
mstely  the  volume  in  the  suction  pipes,  pumpa  and  discharge 

"  As  at  first  remsrked,  this  difference  between  the  two 
methods  of  pumping  seems  to  rest  in  '  constant  Qow  '  in  one 
case,  and  '  intermittent  flow  '  in  the  other  case,  which  is  men- 
tlooed  at  this  time  in  advance  ot  Its  proper  place  to  enable  a 
better  urdcrslanding  of  some  further  comparisons  (o  be  made. 
By  examining  lists  of  centrifugal  and  piston  pumps  it  wilt  be 
seen  that  the  suction  and  discharge  pipes  of  the  former  are 
made  of  a  larger  diameter  than  the  pump's  bore.  In  this 
State  the  smaller  class  of  centrifugal  pumps  are  usually  made 
with  discharge  pipes  having  four  times  the  capacity  of  the 
pump  nozzles,  the  suction  pipes  the  same.  To  quote  an  ex- 
ample, or  several  examples  now  in  mind,  the  diameter  of  the 
Sump  nozzles  are  G  in.;  diameter  of  the  up-take  pipes,  10  in. 
uctlon  pipes,  of  which  there  are  from  two  to  fonr,  6  in.; 
suction  inlet  to  pumps,  8  in.  With  larger  pumpa  these  pro- 
portions do  not  bold,  but  the  pipes  are  in  all  cases  made  larger 
than  the  pumps  to  which  they  connect. 

"  Turning  to  piston  pumps  we  find  the  pipes  with  capacity 
only  a  third  or  fourth  as  much  as  that  ot  the  pump's  bore, 
or,  comparing  with  centrifugal  pumpa,  at)out  one-seventh  as 
large,  and  arc  In  proportion  to  the  flow  in  the  two  cases. 
Here,  then,  is  sn  anomaly,  two  machines  for  Impelling  water 
under  like  conditions  for  average  heads,  one  coaling  twice  as 


Fig.  i8. 


much  as  tlie  other  and  performing  one-tenth  of  the  duty.  Be- 
hind this  must  lie  some  potent  feature  of  method  or  operation 
which  we  find  primarily  in  thi;  difference  ot  velocity  at  which 
llie  fluid  passes  through  the  pumps,  and  from  that  can  lay 
down  a  first  postulate  as  follows  : 

■'  The  dimenniont,  tceight  andfirtt  eotl  of  pumping  maehinerg 
(ire  inverMl;/ atthetielocitywithwhidi  the  umlerpiuKt  Ihnmgkit. 

••  The  velocity  which  we  liave  seen  is  as  ten  to  one,  or  there- 
atiDUt.  can  be  illustrated  In  the  two  cases  by  diagrams,  as  in 
Hits.  19  and  30,  where  the  ordinates  represent  the  diameter  or 
ciipncity  of  the  water  ducts  in  the  suction  pipes,  pumps,  aod 
discharge  pipes  as  taken  from  actual  practise  here  In  Call- 

"  Tills  branch  of  the  subject  can  now  be  left  to  trace  out  the 
causes  of  this  dilTerence,  and  why,  as  in  the  case  of  olston 
pumps,  water  is  moved  by  '  jerks,  to  so  call  it.  This  limita- 
tion 19  found  in  the  variation  and  cessation  of  velocity  of  the 
wiitcr  in  Ilie  pumps  and  usually  in  the  suction  pipes,  and 
wlien  considered  as  a  dynamical  problem  the  wonder  Is  that  a 
flow  of  even  1.6  ft.  per  second  can  t>e  attained  in  this  manner 
of  pumping. 

' '  The  ordinates  In  flg.  21.  and  the  figures  set  oppoeite,  rep- 
resent one  stroke  of  a  crank-moved  pump  piston,  snowing  the 
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changes  of  velocity,  and  from  this  we  can  derive  a  second 
postulate  as  follows : 

**  The  limitcUion  of  capacity  in  reciprocating  piston  pumpa 
amounting  to  from  eight  to  nine-tenths  oftlieir  normal  capacity 
is  due  to  intermittent  and  irregular  flotc. 

FROM  THB  BAN  FBANCIfiCO  TOOL  COMPANY. 

The  following  matter,  with  the  drawings,  has  been  fur- 
nished by  the  San  Francisco  Tool  Company,  and  will  consti- 
tute a  problem.of  much  interest  in  connection 
with  our  present  subject. 
--  The  result  seems  phenomenal,  considering 

that  the  water  is  twice  set  in  revolution,  and     

as  often  passes  through  the  sinuous  ducts  of 
the  pumps,  but  those  most  familiar  with  cen- 
trifugal pumps  and  the  anomalous  results  that 
sometimes  appear,  will  be  least  likely  to  criticise 
the  '*  findings,"  in  the  present  case.  ^^^ 

Some  years  ago,  the  writer  was  connected 
with  the  first  experiment  made  in  California 
to  raise  water  against  a  head  exceeding  75  ft., 
with  a  centrifugal  pump.  It  was  compounded, 
but  so  constructea  that  none  of  the  tangential 
energy  was  utilized.  When  the  two  were 
operating  in  series  they  gave  precisely  double 
the  pressure  the  first  one  did,  and  the  power  . 
consumed  for  raising  a  given  quantitv  of  wa- 
ter determined  by  comparison  in  the  same 
manner— that  Is,  by  fuel  consumption,  was  no 
more  than  with  barrel  pumps  that  had  been 
in  use  at  the  same  place. 

The  present  case,  and  some  others  to  be 
noticed  in  this  appendix,  will  bear  out  no 
doubt  the  claim  heretofore  made,  that  the  art 
of  .centrifugal  pumping,  so  to  call  it,  has  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  undergone  a  development 
more  extensive  than  in  any«  other  part  of  the 
world.  The  arrangement  and  design  of  the  mh^ 
pum^  in  this  case  are  well  shown  in  the 
drawing,  and  do  not  call  for  comment. 


Notes. 

In  the  above  testa  the  pump  was  in  a  pit  83  ft  below  the  sazface  of  the 
groaud. 

Power  was  transmitted  to  the  pamp  by  means  of  shaftinff,  of  which  there 
is  about  90  ft.  of  ft}f  in.,  and  6  couplings,  all  connected  ana  standing  verti- 
caliy,  and  held  in  place  by  means  of  abont  twelve  2^  in.  bearings.  The 
upper  end  of  the  shaft  rnns  through  a  bow  frame  in  the  nenal  manner,  and 
has  a  23  in.  X  18  in  pulley,  and  Is  connected  to  an  Atlas  eneine  (11  in.  x  10 
inO  by  means  of  a  14  in.  rubber  belt.    Pulley  on  eneine  is  60  in.  x  14  in. 

Distance  between  centers  of  engine  and  pump  puuey  is  21  ft. 

A  wooden  idle  pulley  20  in.  X  18  in.  running  on  a  iX  in.  shaft  between 
two  m  in.  bearings  keeps  the  belt  taut 
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Fig.  20. 


IM  Made  for  the  San  Francisco  Tool  Oompany  on  the  Com- 
pound Vertical  Centrifugal  Pump  shown  in  Ftg.  22.  Camp- 
bell Water  Company* s  Works,  Uampbell,  Santa  Clara  Co., 
Cai.,  July  18,  1894. 
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RlPORT  OF  TiEBT. 

Average  total  head 112.6  ft 

discharge  head 87.5'» 

"       suctionliead 22.07ft. 

'^       capacity  per  minute 648gall8. 

'*       number  of  revolutions  per  minute 550.36  A.P.M. 

"       friction  head 3.05  ft. 

Diameter  of  discharge  pipe 7.62  in. 

*•         "  suction  pipes 3-7.00" 

Average  indicated  H.P.  of  engine  pump —  32.04  H.P. 

*'    •*       ^*       friction 7.90    " 

*'       power  applied  to  pump  belt 24.14    " 

**       water  delivered  by  pump 15.64    •* 

'*       efficiency  of  pump 64)j(  per  cent. 


In  the  above  percentages  of  efficiency,  no  deductions  have  been  madti  for 
driving  the  2,000  lbs.  of  shafting,  conpflngs,  pulley,  etc.,  nor  the  friction  of 
couplings  and  pnllevs  fanning  the  air,  nor  friction  of  the  shaft  in  its  many 
bearings  and  the  idle  pulley,  neiiher  was  the  loss  in  transmission  (by  quar- 
ter turn  belt)  between  engine  and  pomp  deducted. 
The  only  aeduction  maae  was  the  friction  of  engine  running  light,  with 
"   '     ~  Signed,       G.  W.PwoB. 

R.  L.  Fbibb. 


driving  belt  off. 
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Fig.  21. 

REMAKK8. 

*'  This  pump  replaced  a  pair  of  .16-iii.  bore  X  48  in.  stroke 
Cornish  pumps,  which  were  built  and  put  in  last  March  and 
April  by  a  well-known  California  company.  Owing  to  the 
large  amount  of  sand  and  gravel  carried  by  the  water  of  these 
wells  the  Cornish  pumps  proved  their  unadaptability  from  the 
moment  they  were  started  up.  It  was  a  matter  of  a  few  hours 
only  before  the  pump  barrels  were  filled  with  sand  and  gravel, 
even  on  top  of  the  pump  pistons  gravel  and  dirt  woiild  pile 
up  to  a  depth  of  from  2  to  5  ft.,  the  depth  being  governed  by 
the  length  of  time  the  pumps  would  run  before  breaking 
down. 

*'  The  centrifugal  pump  was  driven  by  the  same  steam  plant 
tliat  was  used  to  furnish  power  for  the  Cornish  pumps.  The 
difference  in  power  required  to  operate  the  different  pumps 
was  noticeable  in  every  detail. 

"  In  the  tests  above  named  the  efficiency  of  the  pumps  was 
impaired  by  an  unforeseen  length  of  [the  suction  head,  due  to 
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[Moveinber,  1^94. 


a  want  of  supply  in  the  wells.  This  head  sometimes  reached 
26  ft.,  giving  a  flow  of  only  2  to  2.5  ft.  per  second,  estimated 
as  affecting  the  working  result  over  the  whole  test  of  8  to 
6  per  cent. 

The  suction  pipes  are  about  80  ft.  long,  but  are  perforated 
from  the  bottom  up  to  within  26i  ft.  of  the  pump. 

"  In  the  fourth  test  the  level  of  the  water  m  the  suction 
pipes  was  kept  close  to  the  limit  set  by  the  perforations  in  the 
pipes.  Just  before  the  fifth  test  the  water  went  below  the 
perforations,  and  the  pump  drew  in  air  and  partly  lost  its 
priming.    This  threw  the  impellers  slightly  out  of  balance. 

"  In  the  fifth  test  there  was  a  very  small  quantity  of  water 
owing  to  air  being  in  the  pipes  and  pump,  and  the  efficiency 
was  low  from  the  fact  that  the  impellers  vibrated  vertically, 
which  caused  more  or  less  friction  between  the  thrust  collars 
and  their  bearings,  and  to  the  small  quantity  of  water  dis- 
charged. 

"  By  the  time  that  the  sixth  test  was  made  the  pump  was 
fairly  well  filled  again,  although  there  was  a  very  perceptible 
variation  in  the  quantity  and  efficiency  during  the  remainder 
of  the  test.  Still  this  is  a  condition  which  is  liable  to  exist  at 
any  time  and  under  different  circumstances,  so  they  have  been 
included  in  the  log  of  tests.  From  the  tests  as  made  the  effi- 
ciency obtained  can  be  relied  upon  as  representing  average  re- 
sults when  working  under  favorable  conditions. 
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Fig.  23. 
PUMP  AT  THE  SAN  JOSfi  WATER  WORKS. 

"  The  water  delivered  by  the  pumps  contained  a  large  quan- 
tity of  sand,  which  if  introduced  through  the  pipe  B  into  the 
cylinder  A  would  in  time  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  balanc- 
ing piston  (detail  shown  in  fig.  11,  page  416).  To  avoid  this, 
and  also  to  balance  the  shafting  before  starting  the  pump,  the 
pipe  B  was  continued  on  up  to  the  surface  of  ihe  ground,  and 
then  connected  to  a  small  reservoir  in  the  bottom  of  the  dis' 
charge  flume,  a  strainer  being  placed  over  the  aperture  be- 
tween the  reservoir  and  the  fiume.  In  this  manner  clean  water 
was  obtained  for  tbe  balancing  piston.  The  stem  on  the  regu- 
lating valve,  shown  on  pipe  B,  was  continued  up  tb  the  top 
of  the  pit  for  convenient  regulation  of  the  pressure  in  the  bal- 
ancing cylinder  A, 

"  Tne  principal  features  of  design  and  construction  of  this 
pump  are  as  follows  : 

"1.  The  proportion  of  the  scroll  chamber  of  the  pump  is 
such  as  to  give  a  velocity  of  flow  which  this  company  have 
found  by  their  experiments  to  be  the  most  efficient. 

''  2.  The  diameter  and  curve  of  the  impeller  blades  are  so 
proportioned  that  the  water  leaving  the  impeller  has  the  same 
tangential  velocity  when  it  reaches  the  scroll  chamber  of  the 
pump  as  the  discharge  water  has  when  passing  through  said 
chamber.  This  avoids  all  loss  of  power  from  shock,  impact 
and  eddies,  which  always  takes  place  in  pumps  not  properly 
proportioned.  To  keep  these  velocities  constant  it  is  necessary 
with  the  higher  heads  to  use  two  or  more  impellers. 


"  3.  The  weight  of  the  revolving  parts  must  be  maintained 
at  all  times  in  equilibrium.  The  company  employ  the  method 
of  balancing  shown  in  figs.  9,  10  and  11,  described  on  page 
416  {ante)  to  sustain  pump  shafting,  couplings,  pulley  and  im- 
pellers. Any  variation  in  the  suction  or  discharge  heads 
will  not  unbalance  the  shafting. 

"  4.  The  impellers  in  the  pump  being  inverted  they  are  in 
equilibrium  In  so  far  as  end  thrust,  leaving  only  the  gravity  of 
the  rotary  parts  to  be  sustained  by  the  baknoing  piston  at  ^." 


Since  the  foregoing  matter  was  in  type  the  engineer  of  the 
Campbell  Water  Company  has  apprised  the  makers  of  the 
pump  illustrated  and  described  in  the  preceding  test  and 
notes,  that  a  large  tank  was  erected  at  an  elevation  of  44  ft. 
above  the  old  fiume,  and  the  pump  discharge  pipe  connected 
to  this  tank  of  20.000  galls,  capacity,  which  is  filled  in  about 
80  minutes,  or  at  tlie  rate  of  666  galls,  per  minute.  The  total 
head,  including  friction,  tlie  engineer  estimates  at  160  ft.,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  may  l^  further  increased  if  required. 

The  most  singular  part  is  that  thete  has  been  no  augmenta- 
tion, or  change,  in  the  driving  power,  and  the  44  ft.  oi  added 
head  has  certainly  not  produced  resistance  in  accordance  with 
the  usually  assumed  law  in  such  cases,  6r  as  the  cube  of  the 
head  or  speed.  The  present  case,  and  others  of  the  kind,  dis- 
prove by  actual  experiment  any  such  limitation  of  head 
or  resistances  in  centrifug^  pumping. 

FKOK  MESSRS.  W.  T.    GARRATT  A  CO.,   BAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  company  above  named  supply  the  following  in- 
teresting facts  in  respect  to  the  pump  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing on  this  page.  The  general  design,  as  seen,  is  simple, 
and  carried  out  carefully  in  respect  to  proportions, 
curves  and  section  of  the  waterways,  and  compares  to 
designs  made  by  the  author  for  Messrs.  W.  T.  Gar- 
ratt  &  Co.  in  1887,  since  then  extensively  applied  to 
raising  water  from  deep  wells  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  pump  from  which  the  drawing  is  taken  is  one 
of  5  in.  bore  that  has  been  at  work  for  more  than  two 
years  past,  raising  900  gaX\a.  per  minute,  or  at  the  rate  of 
12,000,000  galls,  m  24  hours,  against  a  head  of  128  ft., 
for  the  city  service  at  San  Jos^,  Cal. 

This  is  the  highest  pressure  for  a  single  pump  oper- 
ating in  constant  service  that  can  be  referred  to  at  this 
time.  Pumps  less  adapted  to  high  pressure  have  been 
operated  against  a  head  of  180  ft.  for  a  time,  but  not,  as 
in  this  case,  for  constant  daily  service. 
Tbe  following  notes  are  sent  by  the  makers  : 
"  The  drawing  is  to  a  scale  ot^  —  ^in.^l  ft.  The 
pump  was  erected  about  July,  1892.  The  discharge 
nozzle  is  5  in.  diameter,  and  the  impeller  80  in.  diameter. 
The  suction  pipes  (two)  are  6  in.  diameter.  The  up-take 
pipe,  above  the  air  vessel,  is  10  in.  diameter.  The  en- 
gine employed  is  of  50  H.P.,  rated,  and  speed  of  the 
pump  about  700  revolutions  per  minute. 

'*The  driving  shaft  is  about  90  ft.',  and  with  at- 
tached weights,  such  as  pulleys,  couplings  and  pump 
parts,  amounting  to  more  than  a  ton,  is  perfectly  bai-r 
anced  by  water  thrust  beneath  the  impeller,  the  shallow 
vanes  there  being  trimmed  at  the  works  to  balance  at  a 
low~  head,  the  shaft  and  its  fittings  compensating  for  added 
head  up  to  123  ft. 

*'  The  foot-pounds  of  work,  922,500,  make  about  28  II.P., 
and,  while  no  accurate  tests  have  been  made,  we  believe  the 
efficiency  to  be  as  high  as  60  per  cent.,  and  quite  as  much  as 
can  be  attained  with  a  piston  pump,  such  as  is  commonly  em- 
ployed under  the  conditions.  The  water  is  drawn  from  gravel 
strata  through  tube-wells,  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  sand 
and  grit  that  would  soon  destroy  pumps  having  sliding  sur- 
faces. 

"  In  experimenting  with  the  pump  there  was  developed 
some  anomalous  conditions  of  wofking,  not  explainable  by 
our  previous  experience.  At  an  increase  of  speed  from  700  to 
800  revolutions  or  more,  the  work  fell  off  to  some  extent,  and 
there  is  apparently  a  determinate  volume  or  flow  at  which  the 
greatest  efficiency  is  attained.*  The  water  is  balanced  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  formula  V=  i^  2  g  II,  or  Ai  675  revolutions, 
the  impeller  being  80  in.  diameter.  This  leaves  75  revolutions 
to  overcome  the  resistances  to  flow." 

UTILIZING  TANGENTIAL  ENERGY. 

There  is  an  account  in  Le  Oenie  Civil,  Vol.  XXIV,  page 


*  The  pamp  having  a  cut-off  or  throat  piece,  and  raquirlng  a  definite 
speed  in  respect  to  the  head,  there  la  nothing  strange  in  the  result  aboTe 
noted. — J.  R. 


Vol.  LXVIII,  No.  ii.J 
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892,  of  a  centrifugal  pump  designed  by  M.  Schabaver,  in 
which  the  discharge  from  the  impeller  enters  an  annular 
chamber  consisting  of  a  narrow  slit  around  the  impeller, 
widening  out  gradually  to  the  discharge  chamber.  The  com- 
parison with  common  practice  is  in  gradually  reducing  the 
velocity  of  the  discharge  water  from  the  impeller,  so  as  to 
utilize  as  far  as  possible  the  radial  energy,  compared  with 
discharging  directly  into  the  scroll  or  discharge  chamber, 
gaining  thereby  inductive  effect  only. 

The  utilization  of  the  rotative  energy  in  this  manner  is  not 
a  new  subject,  in  so  far  as  its  dynamical  treatment.  Professor 
James  Thomson  presented  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, in  England,  nearlv  20  years  ago,  a  paper  in  which  the« 
utilization  of  tangential  energy  in  centrifugal  pumps  was 
treated  from  a  mathematical  point  of  view,  dealing  wilh  the 
forces  involved  in  an  abstract  way,  and  proposing  a  "  whirl- 
pool" chamber  beyond  the  impeller. 

In  1884-86  Mr.  Byron  Jackson,  of  San  Francisco,  embodied 
in  a  series  of  pumps  what  he  called  whirlpool  action,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  absorb  and  utilize  the  energy  due  to  the 
velocity  with  which  the  water  leaves  the  impeller.  Mr.  Jack- 
son's practice  corresponds  to  that  shown  or  described  in  the 


Fig.  23. 
COMPOUND  VERTICAL  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 

Scbabaver  pumps,  but  without  (he  diverging  sides  or  expand- 
ing chamber  between  the  impeller  and  -the  discbarge  way,  he 
relying  on  the  increasing  section  due  to  increasing  diameter, 
otherwise  the  action  of  the  pumps  is  the  same. 

But  even  the  diverging  sides  or  expanding  chamber  between 
the  impeller  and  dischar^-way  is  not  new.  In  1892,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Price,  also  of  San  Francisco,  prepared  drawings,  which 
we  have  examined,  for  pumps  identical  with  the  alleged  in- 
vention of  M.  tichabaver,  and  in  which  the  section  of  the 
water  wav  Is  made  to  correspond  with  the  diminishing  veloci- 
ties and  increase  of  volume  from  the  impellers  outward,  so 
this  feature  of  construction  comes  back  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  sustains  our  claim  of  an  advanced  practise  there. 

The  account  of  the  Schabaver  pump,  by  M.  Gerard  La- 
vergne,  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  limit  for  the  profitable  employment  of  centrifugal 
pumps  has  hitherto  been  held  to  be  at  lifts  of  40  to  60  ft., 
while  their  best  efficiency  is  found  at  lifts  considerably  lower. 
The  combination  of  two  or  more  centrifugal  pumps  in  series, 
one  delivering  into  the  suction  pipe  of  another,  enables  them 
to  be  used  for  high  lifts  without  loss  of  efficiency,  but  at  the 


cost  of  some  complication  and  a  large  initial  outlay.*  The 
present  article  describes  methods  of  construction  which  have 
been  devised  by  M.  Schabaver  to  adapt  the  centrifugal  system 
to  high  lifts.  The  object  of  the  construction  is  to  enable  the 
high  velocity  wilh  which  the  water  must  leave  the  blades  of 
the  pump  to  transform  itself  into  low  velocity  with  high  press- 
ure, and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the  shocks  and  eddies  bv 
which  energy  is  dissipated  at  high  lifts  in  the  ordinary  centrif- 
ugal pumps.  To  effect  this  purpose  the  discharge  through 
the  wheel  casino  is  taken  through  a  narrow  orifice  extending 
round  the  whole  circumference  of  the  casing.  This  orifice 
gradually  widens  outward,  so  that  the  water  arrives  without 
shock  in  a  spiral  collector  surrounding  the  pump  and  leading 
into  the  discharge  pipe.  The  width  of  the  orifice  is  made 
such  as  to  give  the  required  flow  at  the  velocity  due  to  the 
head  against  the  pump,  with  a  coefficient  of  contraction 
(about  0.6)  allowed  for.  A  series  of  experiments  were  made 
with  a  pump  of  this  type  of  16  in.  diameter  across  the  blades, 
with  4  In.  suction  and  discharge.  It  was  actuated  by  a 
25- H. P.  engine,  whose  efficiency,  measured  by  comparing  the 
work  on  a  brake  with  the  indicator  diagram,  was  80  per  cent. 
The  efficiency  of  the  transmission  was  also  obtained,  and  thus 
by  taking  indicator  diagrams  the  work  transmitted  to  the 
pump  shaft  could  t)e  calculated.  Diagrams  are  given  of  Hie 
efficiency  of  the  pump  in  terms  of  the  lift  for  deliveries  vary- 
ing from  1  to  4^  S^^^^-  P^'  second,  in  which  the  lift  ranges 
from  0  to  164  ft.  The  maximum  efficiency  is  58  per  cent.,  and 
was  found  only  with  the  greatest  flow — viz.,  about  4^  galls, 
per  second.  For  any  flow  the  maximum  efficiency  occurred 
at  about  50  to  60  ft.  lift  and  increased  continually  with  the 
flow.  The  variations  of  efficiency  from  one  lift  to  another 
were  also  less  wilh  the  larger  flow.  The  same  results  are  ex- 
pressed in  another  set  of  curves  which  give  the  efficiency  as  a 
Function  of  the  flow.  In  another  diagram  the  height  to  which 
the  water  was  raised  is  expressed  as  a  function  of  the  speed 
of  the  pump.  A  similar  curve  being  drawn  to  express  the 
theoretical  lift  as  given  by  the  equation  «*  =  2  ^  A,  where  v  is 
the  resultant  of  the  radial  and  tangential  velocities  at  the  va- 
rious speeds,  it  is  seen  that  the  pump  fulfills  its  purpose  very 
perfectly  in  reducing  the  velocity  of  the  water  without  loss  of 
head. 

**  In  another  form  of  pump  directed  to  the  same  purpose, 
the  blades  are  made  hollow  and  large,  occupying  half  the  vol- 
ume of  the  casing  and  covering  half  its  circumference — some- 
what of  the  form  of  a  hatchet-blade.  The  blades  are  set 
radially,  since  it  is  found  that  the  loss  by  shock  at  the  entrance 
of  the  water  is  insignificant.  This  arrangement  of  blades, 
together  with  a  gradual  enlargement  of  the  casing  in  the  radial 
sense,  gives  the  water,  after  issuing  from  between  the  blades, 
plenty  of  space  in  which  to  lose  its  velocity  without  shock 
before  entering  the  discharge-pipe.  This  pump,  delivering 
^  galls,  per  second  to  65.6  ft.  of  height,  gave  an  efficiency  of 
65  per  cent.,  and  delivering  6^  galls,  to  82.8  ft.  of  height  gave 
an  efficiency  of  68  per  cent.  With  further  experience  still 
better  results  may  be  expected." 

There  is  a  provoking  omission  of  the  efficiency  in  working 
at  different  heads,  from  0  to  164  ft.  There  is  also  something 
inexplainable  in  the  statement  that  **  for  any  flow  the  maxi- 
mum efflciencv  occurred  at  50  to  60  ft.  lift,  and  increased  con- 
tinually with  the  flow."  Unless  the  translator  is  wrong  here, 
the  experimenter  was.  because  such  a  result  is  hardly  sup- 

posable. 

The  results  described  in  the  last  paragraph  are  not  surpris- 
ing. There  are  several  reasons  why  vanes  of  the  form  de- 
scribed sliould  give  a  good  result.  The  fact  of  their  being 
set  radially  shows  that  the  designer  attached  but  little  impor- 
tance to  the  curve  or  shape  of  the  vanes.  - Industt^, 


ENGINE  CYLINDER  CLEARANCES  AND  INITIAL 

CONDENSATION.f 

By  Michael  Lonobidge,  M.A.,  M.I.C.E. 


The  examination  of  such  cylinder  drawings  as  have  been 
submitted  to  the  writer's  consideration  during  recent  years 
has  led  him  to  believe  that  he  may,  without  presumption,  and 
perhaps  with  advantage  to  steam  users,  draw  attention  to  a 
point  which,  though  it  materially  affects  economy  of  work- 
ing, seems  to  bo  frequently  overlooked  in  cylinder  designs. 
That  point  is  tJie  amount  of  clearance  surface.    All  engineers, 


•  The  amount  of  "  Initial  outlay"  is  not  grea  ,  bnt  is  InconiWerable,  as 
can  be  seen  by  comparing  with  ft?.  22,  and  in  auy  case  is  not  more  than  half 
asmnchasforpistoii  pumpe.-J.  F.  .,.,..... 

t  From  thf  Animal  Report  of  the  Engine,  Boiler  and  Employers'  LlabiUtj 
Insurance  Company,  for  1803. 
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uid  Di&Dj  who  use  eaj^nea,  are  aware  that  tbe  weight  of  steam 

Sassiag  through  the  cylinder,  as  measured  from  (he  indicator 
iagrara,  is  alwajs  less,  and  generally  conslderablj  less,  than 
the  weight  or  water  evaporaled  in  the  boiier.  The  difference 
they  ascribe,  quite  correctly,  to  cjlioder  coDdensalion,  and 
they  see  thai  but  For  this  coodensation  the  quantily  of  afeam 
used  and  the  weight  of  coal  burat  for  a  certain  H.P.  would 
be  very  much  less  than  tbey  actually  are.  inylhing,  there- 
fore, that  tends  to  Increase  or  dlmiaish  Initial  condensation  Is 
worth  consIdeTation.  Now,  it  Is  generally  admitted  that  cyl- 
inder condensation  le  produced  by  cylinder  tnetal ;  that  it  Is 
tnoHl  active  during  the  first  part  of  the  admlssioD  before  the 
piston  has  begun  to  move,  and  that  the  quantity  of  water  in 
the  cylinder  ceases  to  increase  either  when  or  soon  after  the 
steam  has  been  cut  ofi  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  extent  of  the 
metallic  surface  exposed  to  the  steam  during  the  period  of 
admission  determines,  to  a  verv  large  extent,  the  amount  of 
tlie  cylinder  condensation  and  tne  economv  of  the  engioe. 

Tlua  is  the  point  which  seems  to  the  wnter  to  be  sometimes 
lost  sight  of.  Iiet  us  take  one  or  two  examples  :  Consider 
figs.  1  and  2,  representing  the  clearance  at  the  back  end  of  Ibe 
high-pressure  cylinder  of  a  compound  tandem  condensing  en- 


steam  before  the  piston  iMgins  to  move  amounted  to  no  less 
than  6.76  sq.  ft.,  or  35.0  sq.  ft.  per  cubic  foot  of  clearance 
volume. 

Let  us  see,  now,  how  this  extra  surface  was  brought  in. 

First,  we  have  a  nut  to  secure  the  piston  to  the  piston-rod, 
and  a  large  recess  in  the  cover  to  receive  Ihe  nut.  A.  cotter 
sunk  in  tne  piston  would  have  preseoted  lees  surface  to  tbo 
steam  ;  but  if  a  nut  was  preferred,  it  need  not  liave  been  eo 
deep,  nor  need  the  clearance  between  it  and  the  bottom  of  the 
recess  have  been  about  three  times  as  much  as  between  the 
piston  and  the  cylinder  cover. 

Second,  there  Is  no  collar  bush  in  the  cover  to  prevent  the 
steam  getting  into  the  stufSng-box  as  far  as  the  metallic  pack- 
ing, which  is  bolted  to  the  flange  a  b;  consequently  the  whole 
of  the  surface  in  the  neck  and  stufflng-box  are  condenalng 
and  evaporating  surfaces.  In  many  cases  this  surface  is  much 
greater  than  iu  the  present  Instance,  It  is  said  that  one  of 
the  advantages  of  meiellic  packing  Is  that  it  leaves  the  rods 
free,  and  therefore  it  is  not  desirable  to  tiave  any  collar  bush. 
The  writer  would  rather  say  that  one  of  the  advantages  of 
metallic  packing  is  that  it  will  adjust  itself  to  the  rod  and 
keep  the  gland  steam-tight  if  the  piston  and  collar  bush  wear 


gine.    The  diameters  of  the  cylinders  were  12  In.  and  33  In. ; 
the  stroke  of  the  pistons  3  ft.  6  jo.  ;  the  speed  80  revolutions 

far  minute  ;  the  cylinders  were  completely  jacketed,  and  tbe 
igh-pressure  had  Corliss  valves ;  the  holler  pressure  was 
80  lbs.,  and  the  number  of  expansions  varied  froii  13.9  to 
19.2.  Surely  such  an  engine  should  have  been  economical. 
Yet  the  rate  of  consumption  was  found  on  trial  to  vary  from 
20  lbs.  per  I. H.P.  p«r  hour  with  steam  Id  the  jackets,  to  31  lbs. 
with  liie  iackct  supplies  shut  off. 

The  indicator  diaBfams  of  which  Bg.  3  is  a  specimen  sug- 
gest the  cause— tbe  alow  rise  of  Ihe  compression  curve,  tbe 
appearance  ol  late  admission,  aUhouRh  the  valves  had  nearly 
■ff  in.  lead,  and  the  full  expansion  curve  all  point  to  excessive 
Initial  condensation  and  in  fact  from  51  per  cent.,  or  roughly 
speaking  one  half,  of  the  atcani  entering  tlie  cylinder  was  con- 
densed during  the  period  of  admission.  Wiiy  was  the  can- 
densalion  so  exeeesslvc!  Rather  ask.  Why  was  the  surface 
exposed  to  the  cnteriug  steam  so  great  ? 

The  volume  swept  through  by  the  piston  up  to  the  point  of 
cut-off  In  the  particular  trial  wliich  gave  the  mean  diagram 
(flg.  3)  was  0.39  cub.  ft.  The  surface  required  to  contain  this 
volume  is  that  of  two  circles,  each  la  in,  dlamelcr,  and  a  Iwll 
of  Ihc  circumference  of  the  cylinder  4.4  in.  long— altogether 
2.73  sq.  ft,,  or  9.*  sq,  ft.  per  cubic  foot  contaiaed.  This  is 
the  irreducible  minimum  of  surface,  the  iduiil  at  which  the 
designer  of  the  cylinder  should  have  aimed.  The  actual 
amount  of  surface  Is  7,9  sij.  ft.,  or  27.3  sq.  ft.  jxir  cubic  foot, 
of  which  the  clearance  suriace  or  the  surface  exposed  to  the 


n  exactly  colncidently  with  the 


down,  and  the  rod  docs  not  n 
axis  of  the  cylinder. 

Third,  (here  is  a  space  between  the  cover  and  Ihe  cylinder 
e  d.  This  is  liounded  by  two  belts  of  surface  ee,  dd,  in  Ihie 
case  each  only  U  in.  wide,  but  In  some  instances  as  much  a^ 
9  in.  It  Isdilflcult  to  say  how  this  surface  is  to  bo  suppressed, 
tor  if  the  cover  were  made  to  fit  the  cylinder  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  gel  It  off.  Is  it  possiiiie  to  make  Ihe  cover  couiral 
and  an  exact  fit  Into  a  conical  spigot  in  the  cylinder,  so  that 
when  the  asbestos  thread  or  lead  wire  or  other  material  used 
for  jointing  is  put  Iwlwcen  the  flanEcs,  the  male  and  female 
cones  shall  hfi  just  clear  of  each  other,  the  space  being  so 
small  that  water  would  be  lield  in  it  by  capillary  allraction  T 
As  to  ilie  maximum  iblckness  of  the  annular  space  which  will 
hold  water  under  such  circumstance,  .Mr.  Bryan  Donkin  has 
been  kind  enough  to  make  some  experiments  for  the  writer, 
which  have  shown  that  when  the  space  is  -X  In.  water  is  not 
rctiiined.  liut  the  surfaces  cc.dtl  are  both  active  as  condensers 
and  evaporators.  Wlien.  however,  the  sj^ce  la  reduced  to 
^j  in.  water  is  lield  to  a  certain  extent.  These  experiments 
were  made  with  a  "  Ilevealer,"  so  that  the  condensation  and 
evaporation  might  be  visible.  In  the  case  of  the  cylinder  of 
a  steam-engine  it  Is  probable  that  a  apace  of  ^  in.  would  be 
Bufficieot  to  ensure  Inaclivlty  of  the  bounding  surfaces,  as  oil 
woulii  undoubtedly  l>e  deposited  upon  these  surfaces,  and 
would  soon  reduce  the  space  between  them  sufficiently  to  en- 
sure^llie  retention  of  water  between  them,  and  thus  prevent 
the  [entrance    of   steam   and    the   cottscqueot  copdensMlon 
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aod  re-eTftporatioD 
boat. 

Fourth,  there  Is  the  end  surface 
reBpoodiag  anaulua  df  of  the  cove 


their  absorbiog  and  gWlDg  c 


Fit  4. 

1.22  gq.  ft.,  or  15|  per  cent,  of  Ibe  total  surface  exposed  to 
the  ateain  up  lo  ilie  point  of  cut-oS.  TbU  is  the  price  paid  in 
this  Instance,  and  not  In  this  instance  only,  for  a  steam  Jacket 
to  the  barrel  of  a  cylinder.  If  condensatiou  be  proporiiooal, 
eet«ri$  paribtu,  to  surface.  It  means  thai  by  putting  in  the 
liner  to  torni  the  jacket  we  have  increased  the  cylindei  con- 
densation by  8  per  cent.,  when  working  without  steam  in  the 
(acket,  beyond  what  it  would  have  been  hod  there  been  no 
Iner  and  no  Jacicet,  The  poiot  is  not  without  importance, 
because  it  la  a  common  practise  to  assert,  or  at  least  to  Imply, 
that  because  a  Jacketed  engine  proves  lo  be  more  economical 
with  steam  In  the  iacketa  than  without,  therefore  the  engine 
la  more  economical  tbau  It  would  have  been  had  there  been 
no  jacket.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  the  exponents  of  such 
opinions  that  the  engine  might  have  done  better  without  the 
Jacket  altogether  than  with  the  Jacket  and  the  steam  supply 
shut  off.  The  writer  does  not  wish  the  foregoing  remarks  to 
be  taken  as  implying  that  Jackets  are  a  useless  complication. 
All  he  wishes  to  make  clear  is  that  a  barrel  jacket  may  be  put 
in  in  such  a  way  as  to  tw  a  source  of  loss  lostead  of  gain. 

Fifth,  there  are  the  steam  passages  and  tlie  exhaust  vaWe- 
boies  and  valves.  The  surface  of  the  steam  passages  is  leoal 
in  a  cylinder  with  a  slide-valve  at  each  end,  Ijecause  there  is 
only  a  single  abort  'passage  at  each  end.  And  here  It  may  be 
well  to  point  out  that  the  internal  surfaces  of  Ihis  passage  are 


special  passages,  for  the  temperalure  to  which  the  metal  "is 
enpoeed  is  in  either  case  that  corresponding  to  the  exiiausi 
pressure.  In  the  Corliss  cylinder  there  are  two  passagi'S  at 
each  end,  unless  the  steam-valves  be  pieced  underneath  and 
alongside  the  exhaust- valves,  and  the  steam  be  admitted 
through  the  exhaust  valve  boicee.  In  small  cylinders,  how- 
ever. Tittle  Is  gained  by  this  device,  though  for  large  ones  it 
aSoitla  a  means  of  reaucing  the  surface  considerabTy.  Also 
In  the  Corliss  engine  there  is  always  the  concave  surface  and 
two  ends  of  the  exhaust  valve-box,  as  well  as  the  correspond- 
ing surfaces  of  the  exhaust- valve.  How  much  of  this  can  be 
rendered  noneffective  by  making  the  valve  fit  the  box  it  ia 
difBcult  to  say.  The  usual  plan  is  lo  make  the  valve  fill  all 
that  part  of  the  box  which  Is  not  required  for  the  passage  of 
the  steam  through  it  when  the  exhaust  port  is  open,  the  object 
being  to  reduce  the  clearance  space.  But  in  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  of  a  compound  engine  clearance  surface  la  prol>ab1y 
of  more  consequence  than  clearance  space,  and  if  valves  can- 
not be  made  to  fll  so  closely  to  the  surface  of  the  box  as  to 
prevent  steam  getting  between  the  two,  it  might  be  better  to 


accept  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  box  as  an  Inerilable 
evil,  and  to  reduce  that  of  the  Talve  by  cutting  it  down  to  the 
smallest  dimensions,  regardless  of  the  consequent  increase  of 
the  clearance  volume. 

Let  us  lake  another  case,  flg.  S  ;  the  case  of  a  cylinder  re- 
duced in  diameter  by  means  of  a  liner.  This  Is  a  plan  often 
adopted  when  steam  pressures  are  raised,  but  It  ia  not  always 
as  successful  as  expected,  nor  is  it  always  safe,  for  Ibe  ai'ea  of 
the  cylinder  end  which  Is  exposed  to  the  increased  preasure  Is 
not  reduced-  In  the  present  case,  the  cylinder  was  originally 
33  in.  diameter  by  3  ft.  stroke,  and  the  diameter  of  the  liner 
is  33  in.  The  surface  presented  to  the  steam  by  the  liner  and 
by  the  corrcapoDdiug  anculus  of  the  cylinder  cover  amounts, 
therefore,  to  S.4  sq.  ft.  or  to  nearly  tince  the  area  of  the  pla- 
tan. The  clearance  surface  and  volume  are  18  8  sq.  ft.  and 
1.18  cub.  ft.  Had  the  steam  been  cut  off  at  0.147  of  the 
Stroke,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  surface  exposed  to  the  steam 
would  have  been  30.97  sq.  ft.,  or  16.B  aq,  it.  per  cubic  foot  of 
volume  swept  through.  When  the  diagram  (Sg.  4)  was  taken 
■he  admission  continued  nearly  twice  as  long,  or  till  0.3  of  the 
strake.  yet  the  effect  of  the  large  extent  of  surface  in  produc- 
ing conaensation  becomes  evident  on  comparing  the  expansion 
curve  with  the  hyperbola.  As  a  contrast,  turn  to  f  g.  6,  rep- 
resenting the  end  of  a  cylinder  S3  in.  diameter  by  8  ft.  stroke. 
Here  the  clearance  surface  and  volume  are  reduced  almost  as. 
much  as  it  is  possible  to  reduce  them,  the  drst  twing  8.03  sq-  ft., 
and  the  second  0.389  cub.  ft.  Assuming  the  steam  to  be  cut 
off  at  0.147  of  the  stroke,  as  before,  tlie  surface  per  cubic  foot 
of  volume  swept  through  by  (he  piston  up  to  the  end  of  ad- 
mission would  be  only  6.9  sq.  ft.  The  writer  hoped  to  have 
tieea  able  to  give  a  diagram  from  a  cylinder  of  this  derign, 
but  unfortunately  the  engine  was  not  completed  in  time. 

There'is  one  other  point  in  connection  with  cylinder  surface 
which  It  may  be  well  to  touch  upon,  having  regard  to  the 
large  number  of  short-stroke  inverted  vertical  engines  which 
are  now  built  for  driving  mills.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  ratio 
between  the  cylinder  diameter  and  the  stroke. 

To  make  the  point  clear  without  unnecessary  complication, 
consider  the  two  plain  cylinders  A  B  G D.ab  ei,  He.  T.  with- 
out ports  or  clearance  spaces,  A  B  CD  having  a  platoQ  area 
of  1  sq.  ft.  and  a  stroke  of  4  ft.,  and  abcda  piston  area  of 
4  aq.  ft.  and  a  stroke  of  1  ft.;  then  both  cylinders  will  have 

Fie.  7. 


he  same  capacity,  and  with  the  same  speed  of  rolaiion  will 
ievdop  tlie  same  power,  with  the  same  initial  preasiue  and 

First,  suppose  Uie  cut-oS  to  take  place  at  if  and  m  ttt  one- 
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fourth  of  the  stroke  ;  then  the  volume  of  the  steam  admitted 
in  each  case  will  be  1  cub.  ft.,  but  the  areas  of  the  surfaces 
which  enclose  this  1  cub.  ft.  will  differ  considerably,  the  areas 
of  the  two  ends  and  of  the  belts  A  M,  a  mot  the  barrels  being 
5.64  sq.  ft.  and  9.78  sq.  ft.  Therefore,  if  condensation  be 
proportional  to  surface,  the  quantity  of  steam  condensed  in 
the  short-stroke  cylinder  would,  other  things  being  equal,  be 
177  per  cent,  of  that  in  the  long. 

If,  however,  the  steam,  instead  of  being  cut  off  at  one-fourth, 
were  cut  off  at  three- fourths  of  the  stroke,  the  case  would  be 
different.  Then  the  volume  of  the  steam  cutoff  ANN B, 
annb  would  be  8 cub.  ft.,  and  the  enclosing  surfaces  13.62 
sq.  ft.,  or  4.21  sq.  ft.  per  cubic  foot  in  the  case  oi  AB  0  D, 
and  18.88  sq.  ft.,  or  4.44  sq.  ft.  per  cubic  foot  in  the  case  of 
abed.  Therefore,  other  things  being  equal,  the  condensa- 
tion in  a  b  c  d  would  be  106  per  cent,  of  that  inABC  D. 
Thus,  even  if  both  engines  were  run  at  the  same  number  of 
revolutions  per  minute,  the  short  cvlioder  will  have  but  little 
more  water  at  the  point  of  cut-off  than  the  long  one  when  the 
cut-off  takes  place  late  in  the  stroke. 

Qenerally,  however,  the  two  engines  would  not  be  run  at 
the  same  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  but  rather  at  the 
same  piston  speed,  In  which  case  the  short-stroke  engine  would 
make  four  times  as  many  revolutions  as  the  long-stroke,  and 
the  periodic  times  during  which  heat  is  absorbed  and  given 
out  would  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  revolutions. 

Now,  it  has  been  assumed,  in  discussing  initial  condensa- 
tion, that  the  amount  of  condensation  is  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  periodic  lime.  How  far  this  assumption  is 
based  on  fact  remains  to  be  ascertained,  but  supposing  it  to 
be  true,  then  so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions, the  condenser  would  be  twice  as  great  in  the  long-stroke 
engine  as  in  the  short.  Thus,  wlien  runnfaM:  at  the  same  pis- 
ton speed,  the  short-stroke  engine  would  make  iess  water  than 
the  long. 

There  is  no  intention  of  asserting  that  these  conclusions  are 
beyond  question.  They ^ will  be  modified  somewhat  when  the 
surfaces  In  the  steam  passages  and  valves  are  taken  into  ac- 
count, and  probablv  to  a  greater  extent  by  future  experimen- 
tal knowledge  of  the  dependence  of  condensation  upon  peri- 
odic time.  All  the  writer  wishes  to  suggest  to  the  insured  is 
that  the  engineer  has  to  do  something  more  than  fix  the  cyl- 
inder diameter,  the  stroke,  and  number  of  the  expansions  if  a 
high  efficiency  is  required,  and  that  the  care  bestowed  on  the 
details  of  a  cylinder  may  infiuence  the  economy  of  the  engine 
in  no  small  degree. 


AN  OLD  JAPANESE  BRIDGE. 


One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  spanning  long  rivers  and 
streams  in  Japan,  is  that  they  are  subject  to  floods, 'Which 
sweep  bridge  piers  and  carry  everything  before  them.  In 
olden  times  a  crossing  was  sometimes  effected  with  ferry- 
boats, and  in  villages  and  country  districts  ropes  were  slung 
from  side  to  side  of  the  rivers,  and  passengers  were  trans- 
ferred in  a  cradle  traveling  along  it. 

Throughout  the  country  there  are  now  thousands  of  bridges 
of  long  span,  built  of  iron  and  timber.  The  illustration  on 
page  506  is  from  a  photograph  of  one  of  the  famous  old  bridges 
in  Japan,  a  model  of  which  was  exhibited  a  year  ago  at  the 
Chicago  Exposition.  The  bridge  was  built  over  the  Eurobe 
River,  in  Aimoto  Village,  in  the  province  of  Etchin  ;  it  has 
therefore  been  known  as  Aimoto-bashi  (Love  Bridge).  The 
bridge  site  was  chosen  in  1655  at  a  narrow  point  of  the 
river,  and  the  first  structure  erected.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  renewed  every  20  or  80  years,  with  no  change  in  the  de- 
sign. Last  year,  however,  it  was  replaced  bv  a  new  bridge, 
consisting  of  wooden  ribs,  of  160  ft.  span.  The  last  bridge  of 
the  old  type  was  constructed  in  1868.  and  lasted  more  than 
25  years,  ihouKh  the  timbers  were  not  protected.  This  bridge, 
in  common  with  the  other  old  bridges  in  Japan,  was  built  on 
tlic  cantilever  principle,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The 
stipcrRtruclure  rested  on  the  natural  rock.  The  total  length 
was  206  ft.,  the  central  span  being  150  ft.,  with  beam  bridges 
of  23  ft.  on  each  side.  The  length  of  the  bridge  at  the  middle 
of  the  stream  was  50  ft.  The  six  cantilevers  of  1  ft.  5  in.  X 
1  ft.  1  in.  timbers  projected  from  each  side,  gradually  approach- 
ing each  other,  until  the  intermediate  span  was  50  ft. 

This  was  then  spanned  by  three  beams  of  2  ft.  2  in.  X  1  ft. 
1  in.,  and  the  planking  laid  on  them.  The  slope  of  the  canti- 
levers was  1  in  2^.  The  bamboo  baskets  filled  with  stones,  in 
the  foreground  of  the  picture,  are  called  ^'aA^o^o  (snake  baskets), 
and  they  are  used  as  protective  works  for  river  banks,  being 
still  found  on  the  shores  of  some  of  the  Japanese  rivers. 

Bridges  similar  in  construction  to  this  one  are  to  be  seen  in 


many  parts  of  Japan,  though  their  spans  are  not  as  long  as 
this.  Modem  cantilever  bridges  of  iron  and  steel  are  built  on 
this  same  principle,  though,  01  course,  such  a  structure  as  this 
requires  more  timber  than  where  trussing  is  resorted  to.  It 
is,  however,  an  interesting  specimen  of  bridge  architecture  as 
practised  in  old  Japan. 


THE  ENIGMAS  OF  THE  ELEMENTS. 


The  following  interesting  discussion  on  this  subject  forms 
part  of  the  annual  address  of  the  President  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  delivered  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing held  in  Oxford  : 

^'  Of  the  scientific  enigmas  which  still,  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  defy  solution,  the  nature  and  origin  of 
what  are  called  the  elements  is  the  most  notable.  It  u  not, 
perhaps,  easy  to  give  a  precise  logical  reason  for  the  feeling 
that  the  existence  of  our  65  elements  is  a  strange  anomaly  and 
conceals  som^  much  simpler  state  of  facts.  But  the  convic- 
tion is  irresistible.  We  cannot  conceive,  on  any  possible  doc- 
trine of  cosmogony,  how  these  65  elements  came  into  existence. 
A  third  of  them  form  the  substance  of  this  planet.  Another 
third  are  useful,  but  somewhat  rare.  The  remaining  third  are 
curiosities  scattered  haphazard,  but  very  scantily,  over  the 
globe,  with  no  other  apparent  function  but  to  provide  occupa- 
tion for  the  collector  and  the  chemist.  Some  of  them  are  so 
like  each  other  that  only  a  chemist  can  tell  them  apart ;  others 
differ  immeasurably  from  each  other  in  every  conceivable  par- 
ticular. In  cohesion,  in  weight,  in  conductivity,  in  melting 
point,  in  chemical  proclivities,  thev  vary  in  every  degree. 
They  seem  to  have  as  much  relation  to  each  other  as  the 
pebbles  on  a  sea  beach,  or  the  contents  of  an  ancient  lumber 
room.  Whether  you  believe  that  creation  was  the  work  of  de- 
sign or  of  inconscient  law,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  imagine 
how  this  random  collection  of  dissimilar  materials  came  to- 
gether. Many  have  been  the  attempts  to  solve  this  enigma  ; 
but  up  till  now  they  have  left  it  more  imi)enetrable  than  be- 
fore. A  conviction  that  here  was  something  to  discover  lay 
beneath  the  persistent  belief  in  the  possibility  of  the  transmuta- 
tion of  other  metals  into  gold,  which  brought  the  alchemy  of 
the  Middle  Ages  into  being.  When  the  immortal  discovery 
of  Dalton  established  that  the. atoms  of  each  of  these  ele- 
ments have  a  special  weight  of  their  own,  and  that  conse- 
quently they  combine  in  fixed  ponderable  proportions  from 
which  they  never  depart,  it  renewed  the  hope  that  some  com- 
mon origin  of  the  elements  was  in  sight.  The  theory  was  ad- 
vanced that  all  these  weights  were  multiples  of  the  weight  of 
hydrogen— in  other  words,  that  each  elementary  atom  was 
only  a  greater  or  a  smaller  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  com- 
pacted by  some  strange  machinery  into  one.  The  most  elabo- 
rate analyses,  conducted  by  chemists  of  the  highest  eminence 
—conspicuously  by  the  illustrious  Stas— were  directed  to  the 
question  whether  there  was  any  trace  in  fact  of  the  theoretic 
idea  that  the  atoms  of  eac^  element  consist  of  so  many  atoms 
or  even  of  so  many  half  atoms  of  hydW>gen.  But  the  reply  of 
the  laboratories  has  always  been  clear  and  certain «- that  there 
is  not  in  the  facts  the  faintest  foundation  for  such  a  theory. 

*'  Then  came  the  discovery  of  the  spectral  ^inalysls,  and  men 
thought  that  with  an  instrument  of  such  inconceivable  deli- 
cacy we  should  at  last  find  out  something  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  atom.  The  result  has  been  wholly  disappointing.  Spec- 
tral analysis  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Huggins  and  Mr.  Lockycr 
and  others  has  taught  us  things  of  which  the  world  little  ex- 
pected to  be  told.  We  have  b^n  enabled  to  measure  the  speed 
with  which  clouds  of  blazing  hydrogen  course  across  the  sur- 
face of  the  sun  ;  we  have  learned  the  pace— the  fabulous  pace 
—at  which  the  most  familiar  stars  nave  been  for  ages  ap- 
proaching to  or  receding  from  our  planet,  without  apparently 
affecting  the  proportions  of  the  patterns  which,  as  lai  as  his- 
torical record  goes  back,  thev  have  always  delineated  on  the 
evening  sky.  We  have  received  some  information  about  the 
elementary  atoms  themselves.  We  have  learned  that  each 
sort  of  atom  when  heated  strikes  upon  the  ether  a  vibration,  or 
set  of  vibrations,  whose  rate  is  all  its  own ;  and  that  no  one 
atom  or  combination  of  atoms  in  producing  its  own  spectrum 
encroaches  even  to  the  extent  of  a  single  line  upon  the  spec- 
trum that  is  peculiar  to  its  neighbor.  We  have  learned  that 
tlie  elements  which  exist  in  the  stars,  and  specially  in  the  sun, 
are  mainly  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  upon  earth. 
There  are  a  few  lines  in  excess  to  which  we  can  ^ve  no  ter- 
restrial name  ;  and  there  are  some  still  more  puzzling  gape  In 
our  list.  It  is  a  great  aggravation  of  the  mystery  which  besets 
the  question  of  the  elements  that  among  the  lines  which  arc 
absent  from  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  those  of  nitrogen  and  oxy- 
gen stand  first.    Oxygen  constitutes  the  largest  portion  of  the 
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solid  and  liquid  substance  of  our  planet,  so  far  as  we  know  it ; 
and  nitrogen  is  very  far  tlie  predominant  coDStituent  of  our 
atmosphere.  If  the  earth  is  a  detached  bit  whirled  ofiF  the 
mass  of  the  sun,  as  cosmogonists  love  to  tell  us,  how  comes  it 
that  in  leaving  the  sun  we  cleaned  him  out  so  completely  of 
his  nitrogen  and  oxygen  that  not  a  trace  of  these  gases  remains 
behind  to  be  discovered  ^ven,  by  the  sensitive  vision  of  the 
spectroscope  ?  All  these  things  the  discovery  of  spectrum 
analysis  has  added  to  our  knowledge :  but  it  has  left  us  as 
ignorant  as  ever  as  to  the  nature  of  the  capricious  differences 
which  separate  the  atoms  from  each  other,  or  the  cause  to 
which  those  diffei  ences  are  due. 

"  In  the  last  few  years  the  same  enigma  has  been  approached 
from  another  point  of  view  by  Professor  Mendeleeff .  The 
periodic  la.w  which  he  has  discovered  reflects  on  him  all  the 
honor  that  can  be  earned  by  ingenious,  laborious,  and  success- 
ful research.  He  has  shown  that  this  perplexing  list  of  ele- 
ments can  be  divided  into  families  of  about  seven,  speaking 
very  roughly  ;  that  those  families  all  resemble  each  other  in 
this,  that  as  to  weight,  volume,  heat,  and  laws  of  combination 
the  members  of  each  family  are  ranked  amon^  themselves  in 
obedience  to  the  same  rule.  Earh  family  differs  from  the 
others  ;  but  each  internally  is  constructed  upon  the  same  plan. 
It  was  a  strange  disco  very —strangest  of  all  in  its  manifest  de- 
fects. For  in  the  plan  of  his  families  there  were  blanks  left ; 
places  not  filled  up  because  the  properly  constituted  elements 
required  according  to  his  theory  had  not  been  found  to  fill 
them.  For  the  moment  their  absence  seemed  a  weakness  in 
the  professor's  idea,  and  gave  an  arbitrary  aspect  to  his 
scheme.  But  the  weakness  was  turned  into  strength  when,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  scientific  world,  three  of  the  elements 
which  were  missing  made  their  appearance  in  answer  to  his 
call.  He  had  described  befoiehand  the  qualities  they  ought  to 
have ;  and  gallium,  germanium,  and  scandium,  when  they 
were  discovered  shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  theory, 
were  found  to  be  duly  clothed  with  the  qualities  he  required 
in  each.  This  remarkable  confirmation  has  left  Mendel^eff's 
periodic  law  in  an  unassailable  position.  But  it  has  rather 
thickened  than  dissipated  the  mystery  which  hangs  over  the 
elements. 

**  The  discovery  of  these  co-ordinate  families  dimly  points 
to  some  identical  origin,  without  suggesting  the  method  of 
their  genesis  or  the  nature  of  their  common  parentage.  If 
they  were  organic  beings  all  our  difficulties  would  be  solved 
by  muttering  the  comfortable  word  '  evolution  '—one  of  those 
indefinite  words  from  time  to  time  vouchsafed  to  humanity, 
which  have  the  gift  of  alleviating  so  many  perplexities  and 
masking  so  many  gaps  in  our  knowledge.  But  the  families  of 
elementary  atoms  do  not  breed ;  and  we  cannot  therefore 
ascribe  their  ordered  difference  to  accidental  variations  per- 
petuated by  heredity  under  the  influence  of  natural  selection. 
The  rarity  of  iodine,  and  the  abundance  of  its  sister  chlorine, 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence.  We  cannot  account  for  the  minute  differ- 
ence which  persistently  distinguishes  nickel  from  cobalt  by 
ascribing  it  to  the  recent  inheritance  by  one  of  them  of  an  ad- 
vantageous variation  from  the  parent  stock. 

*'  Tne  upshot  is.  that  all  these  successive  triumphs  of  re- 
search, Dalton's,  Kirchoff's,  Mendel6eff's,  greatly  a-s  they  have 
added  to  our  store  of  knowledge,  have  gone  but  little  way  to 
solve  the  problems  which  the  elementary  atoms  have  for  cen- 
turies presented  to  mankind.  What  the  atom  of  each  element 
is,  whether  it  Is  a  movement,  or  a  thing,  or  a  vortex,  or  a  point 
having  inertia,  whether  there  is  any  limit  to  its  divisibility, 
and,  if  so,  how  that  limit  is  imposed,  whether  the  Ions  list  of 
elements  is  final,  or  whether  any  of  them  have  any  common 
origin— all  these  questions  remain  surrounded  by  a  darkness 
a?  profound  as  ever.  The  drenm  which  lured  the  alchemists 
to  their  tedious  labors,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have  called, 
chemistry  into  being,  has  assuredly  not  been  realized,  but  it 
ha?  not  yet  been  refuted.  The  boundary  of  our  kn')wledge  in 
this  direction  remains  where  it  was  many  centuries  ago. 

INSCRUTABILITY   OP  THE   ETHER. 

'*  The  next  discussion  to  which  I  should  look  in  order  to 
find  unsolved  riddles  which  have  hitherto  defied  the  scrutiny 
of  science  would  be  the  question  of  what  is  called  the  ether. 
The  ether  occupies  a  highly  anomalous  position  in  the  world 
of  science.  It  may  be  described  as  a  half-discovered  entity. 
I  dare  not  use  any  less  pedantic  woid  than  entity  to  designate 
it,  for  it  would  be  a  great  exaggeration  of  our  knowledge  if  I 
were  to  speak  of  it  as  a  lK)dy  or  even  as  a  substance.  When, 
nearly  a  century  ago,  Young  and  Fresnel  discovered  that  the 
motions  of  an  incandescent  particle  were,  conveyed  to  our 
eyes  by  undulation,  it  followed  that  between  our  eyes  and  the 
fiarticle  there  must  be  something  to  undulate.  In  order  to 
furnish  that  something  the  notion  of  the  ether  was  conceived, 


and  for  more  than  two  generations  the  main,  if  not  the  only, 
function  of  the  word  '  ether  *  has  been  to  furnish  a  nominative 
case  to  the  verb  *  to  undulate.*  Lately  our  conception  of  this 
entity  has  received  a  notable  extension.  One  of  the  most  brill- 
iant of  the  services  which  Professor  Maxwell  has  rendered  to 
science  has  been  the  discovery  that  the  figure  which  expressed 
the  velocity  of  light  also  expressed  the  multiplier  required  to 
change  the  measure  of  static  or  passive  electricity  into  that  of 
dynamic  or  active  electricity.  The  interpretation  reasonably 
affixed  to  this  discovery  is  that,  as  light  and  the  electric  im- 
pulse move  approximately  at  the  same  rate  through  space,  it 
IS  probable  that  the  undulations  which  convey  them  are  undu- 
lations of  the  same  medium.  And  as  induced  electricity  pene- 
trates through  everything,  or  nearly  everything,  it  follows 
that  the  ether  through  which  its  undulations  are  propagated 
must  pervade  all  space,  whether  empty  or  full,  whether  occu- 
pied by  opaque  matter  or  transparent  matter,  or  by  no  matter 
at  all.  The  attractive  experiments  by  which  the  late  Profes- 
sor Herz  illustrated  the  electric  vibrations  of  the  ether  will  only 
be  alluded  to  by  me,  in  order  that  I  may  express  the  regret 
deeply  and  generally  felt  that  death  should  have  terminate 
prematurely  the  scientific  career  which  had  begun  with  such 
brilliant  promise  and  such  fruitful  achievements.  But  the 
mystery  of  the  ether,  though  it  has  been  made  more  fascinat- 
ing by  these  discoveries,  remains  even  more  inscrutable  than 
before.  Of  this  all-pervading  entity  we  know  absolutely  noth- 
ing except  this  one  fact,  that  it  can  be  made  to  undulate. 
Whether,  outside  the  influence  of  matter  on  the  motion  of  its 
waves,  ether  has  any  effect  on  matter  or  matter  upon  it,  is 
absolutely  unknown.  And  even  its  solitary  function  of  undu- 
lating ether  performs  in  an  abnormal  fashion  which  has  caused 
infinite  perplexity.  All  fluids  that  we  know  transmit  any 
blow  they  have  received  by  waves  which  undulate  backward 
and  forward  In  the  path  of  their  own  advance.  The  ether  un- 
dulates athwart  the  path  of  the  wave's  advance.  The  genius 
of  Lord  Kelvin  has  recently  discovered  what  he  terms  a  labile 
state  of  equilibrium,  in  which  a  fluid  that  is  infinite  in  Its  ex- 
tent may  exist,  and  may  undulate  in  this  eccentric  fashion 
without  outraging  the  laws  of  mathematics.  I  am  no  mathe- 
matician, and  1  cannot  judge  whether  this  reconciliation  of  the 
action  of  the  ether  with  mechanical  law  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  permanent  solution  of  the  question,  or  is  only  what  diplo- 
matists call  a  modus  vivendi.  In  any  case  it  leaves  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  ether  in  a  very  rudimentary  condition.  It  has  no 
known  qualities  except  one,  and  that  quality  is  in  the  highest 
degree  anomalous  and  inscrutable.  The  extended  conception 
which  enables  us  to  recognize  ethereal  waves  in  the  vibrations 
of  electricity  has  added  infinite  attraction  to  the  study  of  those 
waves,  but  it  carries  its  own  difficulties  with  it.  It  is  not  easy 
to  fit  in  the  theory  of  electrical  ether  waves  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  positive  and  negative  electricity,  and  as  to  the  true 
significance  and  cause  of  those  counteracting  and  comple- 
mentary forces,  to  which  we  give  the  provisional  names  of 
negative  and  positive,  we  know  atK>ut  as  much  now  as  Frank- 
lin knew  a  century  and  a  half  ago." 


TWO  TYPES  OF  LOCOMOTIVES  FOR  BRAZIL. 


The  Brooks  Locomotive  Works  are  just  completing  an 
order  for  60  locomotives  for  the  Brazil  Central  Railway 
(Estrada  de  Ferro  Central  do  Brazil).  Two  types  of  locomo- 
tives are  used  in  filling  the  order,  and  these  are  well  shown  in 
the  accompanying  engravings  taken  from  photographs.  The 
larger  engine  is  of  the  Mastodon  type,  and  has  cylinders  21  in. 
in  diameter  with  a  piston  stroke  of  26  in.  The  drivers  are 
54  in.  in  diameter,  on  9  in.  axles.  The  inside  diameter  of  the 
smallest  boiler  ring  is  68  in.  The  shell  is  made  of  steel  \1^  in. 
thick.  The  fire  box  is  9  ft.  6  in.  long  and  3  ft.  2|  in.  wide  in- 
side the  mud  ring,  and  is  of  a  modified  Belpaire  type.  The 
lines  Hre  curved  in  accordance  with  an  improved  design  of 
Mr.  John  Player's,  the  mechanical  engineer  for  the  company. 
Both  the  wagon  top  and  crown  sheet  are  arched,  and  radial 
stays  are  used.  It  is  somewhat  unusual  for  American  buildeis 
to  use  copper  for  the  fire-boxes,  but  that  metal  has  been  used 
in  these  engines,  the  tube  sheet  being  |}  in.  thick  and  the 
fire-box  \\  in. 

The  estimated  weight  of  the  engine  in  working  order  is 
170,000  lbs.,  of  which  30,000  lbs.  is  on  the  truck  and  140.000 
lbs.  on  the  drivers.  The  total  weight  of  the  engine  and  tender 
is  put  at  252.000  lbs. 

The  engine  is  somewhat  more  highly  finished  than  American 
loocmotives  of*  the  present  day,  and  has  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  brasswork  and  bright  paint.  Brass  casings  are  used 
on  the  sand-box.  dome,  steam-chests  and  cylinders,  and  the 
same  metal  is  used  for  the  bands  of  the  boiler  lagging,  as  well 
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M  the  edges  of  the  headlight  stand  and  runntDg  boards.  Two 
bran  bandH  encircle  the  stack,  and  the  baad-ralls  are  brsM 
tubing.  Green  Is  the  color  used  on  all  planted  portions  of  tlie 
eoidne  and  tender,  and  tliis  is  relieved  by  gold-leaf  gtrlploga. 

The  buSera  at  the  front  end  are  hinged,  so  that  they  can  be 
folded  bock  when  not  in  use. 

The  engine  Is  equipped  with  the  Le  Chatelier  water-brake, 
ai  well  as  with  the  latest  dealgna  of  Westiughouse  air-brake 
and  the  American  drirer-brske. 


air-brake,  the  pump  for  which  is  placed  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  boiler  at  the  back  end  of  the  shetl.  The  American 
Brake  Company's  horizontal  type  of  locomotive  brake  Is  also 

ipecial  feature  of  these  engines  lies  In  the  use  of  the 
chgar'      "'  '  ■       "■'    ■  


Pinlsch  ess  headlights. 


equipped  with  two  20-In.  headlights,  supplied  with  a 
powerful  Arcand  bnmer,  one  headlight  being  located  above 
the  smoke-arch  and  one  on  lop  of  the  lender  tank.    The  signal 
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It  Is  Intended  that  two  Bremen  shall  be  employed,  and  they 
are  protected  from  the  weather  by  the  hood  projecting  over 
the  gangway,  aa  shown. 

The  other  locomollre  Illustrated  Is  of  the  suburban  type  of 
modified  Forney  design.  The  cylinders  are  18  in.  In  diam- 
eter, with  a  piston  stroke  of  24  in.  The  drivers  are  63  Id.  In 
diameter ;  the  Inside  diameter  of  the  smallest  boiler  ring  Is 
Se  in-,  and  the  fire-box  la  8  ft.  0  in.  long  and  8  ft.  21  in.  wide 
Inside  the  mud  ring.    The  total  estimated  weight  of  the  en- 


llghcs,  of  which  there  are  four,  are  also  arraoged  for  burning 
gas,  and  the  cab  Is  illuminated  by  a  small  Pintsch  lamp,  pro- 
tected by  a  metal-covered  globe,  a  slot  Id  which  permits  the 
"  ;ht  to  shine  only  on  tho  ftices  of  the  gauges.    The  gi 


Recent  tests  of  tbe  elfictency  of  these  head^hts  in  the 
Hoboken  yards  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Weslero  Rail- 
road gave  excellent  results.    Tlie  application  of  Pintsch  gas 


BUBUBlUMtLOOUllUTIVKFORTtlK  CKNTKAL  RAILWAY  OF  BRAZIL     BLli-T  BY  TUB.BROOKS  LOCUMOTIVH  WORKS,  LfKKlBK.  N.  Y. 


glue  Id  working  order  Is  178,000  lbs  ,  distributed  as  follows  : 
on  the  two-wheeled  engloc  truck,  16,000  Iba.;  on  the  six- 
wheeled  truck,  50.000  lbs.;  and  on  the  drivers,  110,000  lbs. 

It  will  be  seen  from  tho  engraving  that  the  boiler  oC  this 
engine  is  of  tbe  wagon-lop  type.  Bulh  engines  art;  fitted  with 
pumps  for  feeding  the  boiler.  A  peculiarity  of  the  cub  is  tlie 
monitor  root  and  side  lights  In  the  upper  deck,  that  has  an  ex 
ternal  appearance  somewhat  resembling  passenger-car  con- 
Btritclloh,     These  engines  are  equipped  with  the  Westinghouse 


to  locomotive  signals  and  headlights  is ■  not  new,  for  It  has 
been  used  in  Europe  and  South  America  for  several  yeara  with 
excellent  results. 

Allenllon  has  (requenlly  been  called,  in  the  pages  of  tbe 
Ami^kican  Enoinekr,  to  the  dangerous  conBlruclion  of  the 
ordinary  type  of  steps  Ihnt  are  muni  on  the  engines  and  ten- 
ders of  American  locomotives  :  and  while  we  cannot  be  cited 
as  being  over  partial  to  the  English  locoroollve,  we  have  ad- 
vocMed  that  the  steps  used  on  them  were  far>upcrlor  to  out 
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own.  It  la  with  pleasure  that  we  note  the  broad  and  well-pro- 
tocted  step  OD  Ihe  tender  of  tbe  Miuttidon  locomotive,  ae  show- 
ing that  it  is  at  least  possible  to  hare  a  safe  step  oo  an  Amerf- 
caD  locomotlTe.  These  eDglDos  are,  perhaps,  the  most  notable 
examples  ot  engine  constructioii  that  hare  been  turned  out  of 
American  shops  during  the  current  jenr,  and  we  shall  await 
reports  of  their  performances  in  the  souifaern  country  with 
great  interest. 


BROWN'S  BICYCLETTE  ELECTRIC  CAR. 

Last  month  we  published  eitracts  and  deacriptions  taken 
from  an  American  patent  granted  to  Mr.  Charles  Brown,  of 
Basle,  Bwltiierland,  for  a  novel  plan  for  electric  cars.  The 
engravings  herewith  are  made  from  tbe  working  drawings. 
tor  which  we  are  indebted  to  him.  As  persona  who  are 
familiar  with  patent  drawings  know,  they  seldom  represent 
the  construcllon  ot  mechanism  in  the  complete  form  which  it 
must  assume  before  It  Is  perfected.  The  drawings  herewith 
show  the  design  of  the  car  as  it  has  been  constructed,  and 
which  possesses  some  very  novel  features.  At  the  risk  of  re* 
peating  whet  was  published  last  month.  EOmo  description  will 
here  be  given  In  order  to  make  the  construclion  of  the  car  and 
the  engravings  understood. 

Tbe  car,  as  will  be 
seen,  has  eight  wheels. 
These  are  attached  10 
four  Independent 
truck  frsmes,  the  two 
wheels  In  tandem,  on 
each  side  of  each  group 
ot  four,  being  mount- 
ed oo  separate  frames, 
having  jointed  con- 
nections with  the  car 
body,  whereby  each 
pair  of  such  wheels  are 
permitted  to  adapt 
themselves  In  position 
to  curves  and  vertical 
irregulaiitiea  in  the 
trocK,  Independently 
of  the  other  wheels. 
Bach  tandem  frame  Is 
provided  with  an  in- 
dependent motor. 
This  is  located  be- 
tween the  two  tandem 
wheels,  with  which  it 
Is  connected  by  suita- 
ble gearing.  The  mo- 
tor and  gearing  con- 
necting It  wltli  the 
wheels  are  enclosed  to 
a  castttg  which  forms 
a  porUon  ot  the  tan- 
dem frame. 

Ib  the  drawing  FF 
are  the  wheels  and  A  A 
their  frames,  with  cas- 
ings MM  (or  the  elec- 
tric motors,  of  which 
B,  In  flg.  4,  Is  a  field 
magnet,  C  an  armature,  C  the  collector  or  commutator. 
Upon  the  Inner  end  of  each  armature  shaft  .9  Is  mounted 
a  pinion,  W,  which  gears  into  wheels  u  u  on  shafts  « i.  On 
the  inner  ends  of  these  sliaf  ts  and  the  axles  of  the  wheels  F  F 
sprocket  wheels  T  7'and  f  (  are  mounted,  which  are  connected 
by  chain  belts  V  V,  shown  by  dotted  tines  in  the  left-hand 
truck  of  Qg.  1.  The  manner  In  which  the  motion  of  the  motor 
is  thereby  communicated  to  tbe  wheels  F FSs,  obvious. 

The  outer  portion  of  the  tandem  frames  at  the  middle  of 
its  upper  side  carries  what  may  be  called  a  cylindrical  plunger, 
flg.  3,  which  is  pivotally  connected  to  the  frame  by  a  pin,  p  p, 
so  that  the  frame  can  vibrate  vertically  about  this  pin.  The 
plunger  fits  Into  a  corresponding  caae,  Q,  attached  to  the 
body  frame,  and  can  turn  in  It  about  ita  vertical  axis.  The 
tandem  frames  have,  therefore,  a  universal  movement  verti- 
cally about  the  pin  o,  and  horizontally  about  the  axis  of  the 
plunger  Q.  Suitable  spiral  springs  are  contained  in  tbe 
plunger,  aa  shown  in  the  socllonal  view  in  fig.  3,  which  sup- 
port the  weight  of  the  car  body.  Each  pair  of  tandem  frames 
are  connected  together  by  a  tie-bar,  R,  which  Is  attached  to 
the  frames  at  each  end  by  a  universal  joint,  so  that  It  and  the 
trainee  can  adjust  themselves  to  any  position. 


BROWN'S  BtCSCLBTTB  OAB. 


Ot  this  car  Hr.  Brown  sava  : 
to  come  up,  this  will,  I  hope,  help  materially,  as  it  must  reduce 
the  power  consumed  to  a  minimum,  and  tlda  Is  aU-lmpoitant 
In  accumulator  traction,  as  the  power  In  store  Is  a  flied  quan- 
tity. This  car  la  furnished,  moreover,  with  a  very  convenient 
place  tor  the  batteries  under  tbe  car  body,  between  the  fore 
and  aft  bicycletles— the  place  under  the  seats  Is  very  incon- 
venient, and  damages  the  construction  ot  the  car  very  seri- 
ously. The  bicyclette  permits  the  construction  ot  cars  ot 
any  size  or  capacity,  and  the  tendency  Just  now  Is  In  the 
direction  of  larger  cars.  The  use  ot  Hyatl'a  bearings  would 
also  reduce  the  amount  ot  power  consumed  by  at  least,  I 
should  say,  36  per  cent. 

"  From  a  conatructlve  point  of  view  the  four  bicyclettee  are 
absolutely  identical,  and  can  be  manufactured  in  numbers  at 
a  low  figure,  and  they  are  entirely  Irrespective  of  the  car  they 
are  to  serve  under.  If  any  one  becomes  defective,  It  can  be 
replaced  In  a  few  minutes  without  disturbing  the  three  others. 
Further,  the  platform  is  only  3  ft.  from  rail-level,  a  gte«t 
facility  for  entering  and  leaving  the  car.  Raving  time  and  pre- 
venting accidents. 

"  The  wheels  are  much  smaller  in  diameter  than  Is  tbe  case 
ivlth  tbe  American  motor  cars,  being  only  20  in,  Instead  ot 
82  in.  or  S4  in.,  hence  much  lees  tendency  to  jump  the  track. 

"  Tbe  rail-joints  (the  damage  to  the  railjolnts  Is  very  seri- 
ous with  the  heavy  motor  cars)  would  suffer  less  than  with 
tbe  two-axled  cars,  these  beine  only  one-half  the  load  on  each 
wheel  in  the  case  of  the  bicyclette,  and  thus  there  Is  the  soft- 
ening action  of  the  bogie,  aa  tbe  car  body  is  only  lifted  ooo' 
half  so  high  in  going  over  an  obstacle  on  the  rails,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  force  of  the  blow  to  one-fourth  of  that  In  the  case  ot 
the  two-axled  cars. 

"  The  power  required  will  not  exceed  one-half  that  now 
used.  This  is  a  very  important  point  In  the  case  ol  accumu- 
lator cartk  I  hope  to  1>e  able  to  run  a  whole  day  with  one 
charge.' ' 


RUSSIAN  ENGINEERING  NOTES. 


A  coBRBBFONDEHT  In  Siberia  has  sent  ua  the  toUowIng 
notes  relative  to  the  engineering  work  that  la  being  done  In  the 
Russian  Empire.  Railroad  work  Is  the  predominating  fea- 
ture, Uiough  the  government  is  fast  adding  to  its  eflectlve 
navy,  as  evidenced  by  the  new  vessel  which  we  illustrate, 
and  which  is  being  built  at  St.  Petersburg. 

A  Connection  of  the  Pacific  with  tbe  Arctic  Ocean.— 
The  Committee  of  the  Siberian  Railroad,  presided  over  by  the 
successor  to  the  throne,  the  Csorewitch  Nicolas,  has  made  an 
appropriation  for  survey  for  a  new  railway  from  Perm  to 
Kotlas,  which  is,  however,  located  In  Buropeon  Russia,  but 
will  Boon  be  connected  with  the  Qreat  Siberian  Railway  sys- 
lem.  The  survey  for  this  Hoe  Is  under  the  control  of  a  com- 
mission of  four  members  ;  two  from  the  Ministry  ot  Finance 
and  two  from  the  new  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  presided  over 
by  a  member  from  the  MlnlBlry  of  Way  Communications, 
Mr.  Tolmacheff,  G.B.  The  new  railway  starting  from  Perm, 
the  actual  terminus  ot  the  Oural  Railway,  which  Is  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Siberian  Railroad  by  a  branch  from  Bkaterin- 
bourg  to  Chelabinsk.  now  In  course  ot  construclion,  will  nm 
westerly  to  Yiatka,  and  thence  northwesterly  to  Kotlaa  near 
the  junction  of  the  Nichehda  with  the  North  Dwlna,  the  latter 
liver  being  on  old  waterway  to  Archangel,  the  oldest  Russian 
harbor  on  the  White  Sea.  The  Perm.Eotlas  Line,  In  connect- 
ing Siberian  Railroad  with  the  White  Sea,  will  put  the  Pacific 
io  direct  communication  with  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

A  New  Connection  with  the  White  Sea.— White  the 


inland  sea  ot  the  German  Empire,  and  this 
will  be  especially  the  cose  when  the  I4orth  Sea  Beet  can  act 
with  the  Baltic  fleet  by  way  of  the  North  Sea-Boltlc  ship 
canal.  For  tills  reason  the  Russian  Government  and  the  com- 
mercial public  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  White  Sea, 
and  Archangel  as  a  seaport,  which  from  the  fifteenth  century 
was  the  principal  outlet  for  Rusaian  traffic,  and  has  lost  its 
ImporiAnce  only  since  the  elgliteenth  century.  As  a  result  of 
this  the  Moskova-Yaroslar-Vologla  Railroad  Company  (whose 

KLige  is  8  ft.  6  in.)  has  received  a  grant  to  extend  ita  line  to 
trakban,  forming  the  Vologda- Astrakhan  Division.     The 
surveys  and  location  were  made  last  summer. 

The  Proposed  Extension  of  the  Tronacupiaii  Railroad. 
—The  Transcasplan  Railroad,  starting  at  Ouzoun  Ada,  on  tbe 
Caspian  Sea,  crossing  the  Amou-Dam  with  a  timber  bridge. 
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andKoliig  through  Bokhara  to  Sam&rkand  (an  ancient  capital 
of  Tiinour),  S96  mi]«i  long,  is  now  to  be  esi«Dded  into  the 
heart  o(  the  producing  country  of  the  Fergana  territory,  A 
parly  in  charge  of  Ur.  Sakhanslci,  C.E.,  liaa  been  sent  to  Rus- 
atan  Turbeatan  to  Hurvey  the  country  In  three  directions  : 
1.  Samarkand-Dlisak-Begorat,  on  Si^-Daria  River;  3.  Andi- 
Jan-Marghelan-Kokand-Begorat ;  8.  Tashkent- Begorat.  When 
the  flurv«y  and  location  are  coinpteted  the  construction  of  a 
main  line  from  Samarkand  to  Begorat  irill  be  commenced. 
It  te  exoecled  that  tlte  actual  construction  wiU  begin  In  from 
two  ana  one-half  to  three  yean. 

The  Rnsalan  Commercial  Fleet.— The  Ruaaian  Custom 
Department  has  just  published  a  "  List  of  Steameraof  the 
BuBsian  Commercial  Fleet"  as  it  stood  on  January  1,  1894. 
According  to  ttiia  liat  the  fleet  in  outside  saaa  cmsista  of  203 
Bteamers,  the  total  tannage  of  which  is  109,)J73  tons.  These 
Ht«amers  are  distributed  as  follows :  In  the  Black  Sea,  146 
steamers  with  a  tonnage  of  8S,100  ;  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  48 
steamers  with  a  tonnage  of  18,690;  and  in  the  White  Sea, 
g  steamers  whose  tannage  is  1,992.    Of  all  the  303  steamers. 


middle  section  of  the  hull  ts  flat  and  has  two  steel  bilge  keels, 
so  as  to  secure  greater  stability.  The  bow  and  stem  are  Ixtth 
sharp,  the  former  being  provided  with  a  caat-steel  ram,  ex- 
tending Q  ft.  beyond  the  deck  line.  While  the  stem  is  sharp 
at  the  water-line.  It  rounds  out  at  the  upper  deck,  forming  a 
protected  space  for  the  rudder  and  propellers.  The  great 
lx)w  and  stern  pieces  were  ordered  from  England.  Their 
weight  is  30  tons.  The  stern  piece  is  cast  In  one  piece,  and 
encloses  with  the  rudder-post,  pivots  and  frame.  The  height 
of  the  deck  above  the  water  Is  not  graat,  being  about  10  ft., 
so  that.  In  order  to  protect  the  fore  turret  from  Inundations 
when  going  against  the  wind  and  waves,  a  slcfcle-tormed  cut> 
water  is  adopted.  Concerning  the  general  construction  and 
particulars  of  the  hull,  this  new  amiored  ship  is  quite  analo- 

Sous  to  the  English  armored  ships  NiU  and  Trufatgar.  The 
imenslons  for  a.  coast  defense  ship  are  large  :  Extreme  length, 
383  ft.  6  in   ;  length  on  water-line,  278  ft.,  and  length  bet 

Serpendiculars.  2d4  ft.  ;  breadth  on  water  line,  S2  ft. ; 
raft,  IT  ft  ;  displacement,  4,12S  tons.  The  armored  defenae 
consists  of  steel  and  iron  plates  distributed  in  the  hull  In  the 
following  manner :  The  belt,  8  ft.  broad,  runs  one-third  the 
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only  39,  or  24  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  have  been  built  In 
BuBsia.  There  are  in  addition  to  these,  In  the  Caspian  Sea, 
1S3  commercial  sleamers,  luTlng  a  tonnase  of  53,560,  of  which 
68  steamers,  or  48  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  have  lieen  built  in 
Russia. 

The  New  Russian  Armored  Ship  "Admiral  Seniavin." 
— The  Russian  Bailie  armored  fleet  was  Increased  In  July  by 
the  launching  of  a  new  two-turret,  coast-defense  armored 
ship,  the  Adraintl  Seninvia,  illustrnted  by  the  accompanying 
engraving.  The  hull  was  built  at  the  government  works  of 
the  New  Admiralty,  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  Drst  keel-pktc 
was  riveted  In  the  yard  In  July,  18U3.  The  official  Inaugura- 
tion of  works  was  in  April,  18113,  when  !k>0  tons  of  steel  had 
been  received,  the  whole  weight  of  the  hull  being  1,500  tons. 
The  hull  is  built  according  to  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Ooiilaicf, 
engineer,  and  under  the  super! utendence  of  Mr.  Yakovleu, 
engineer.  The  construction  has  occupied  more  than  23 
months,  much  more  than  the  construction  of  the  sister  armored 
ship,  Admiral  Wiakor,  at  the  Baltic  Works,  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, which  with  the  engine  took  only  15  months.  The  hull 
of  Admiral  Seniavin  Is  made  from  llie  Siemens-Martin  mild 
steel,  furaislied  to  the  Admiralty  by  the  iKhova  Works,  and 
was  previously  tested.  The  double  bottom  consists  of  l.W 
compartments  In  the  submerged  part :  in  addition  to  these 
there  are  one  longitudinal  and  eight  transversal  bulkheads  car- 
ried up  to  the  armored  deck.  There  are  three  decks,  the  lower 
of  which  is  of  steel,  all  being  flat  and  without  camber.    The 


length  of  the  water-line,  and  extends  8  ft.  above  It ;  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  belt  are  joined  by  transverse  belts  of  the  same 
thickness  ;  a  convex  steel  deck  is  built  In  along  the  lower 
edge  of  the  belt,  and  extends  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  hull,  thus  proteclln^  the  "  vital  parts"  of  the  ship  from 
vertical  (ire.  The  openings  of  the  holler  and  engine  compart- 
ments are  protected  by  armor  ;  tiie  artillery  Is  also  protected, 
the  lO.ln.  guns  being  placed  in  the  turret.  For  protecting 
the  commauding  olhcer  an  armored  conning  tower  is  located 
forward  on  the  upper  works.  The  greatest  thickness  of  the 
armor  in  the  middle  ol  the  belt,  in  turrets  and  conning  tower, 
is  10  in.  The  armor  plates  were  made  at  the  government 
works  of  1/hova  and  Oboukhov.  The  armament  of  the  ship 
consists  of  30  guns  of  various  sizes  and  designs.  Four  10  in. 
40-caliber  guns  are  placed  In  two  armored,  revolving  turrets, 
which,  for  reduction  of  weight,  are  oval-shaped.  That  por- 
Ihat  drops  below  the  upper  deck  is  cylindri- 
n  armored  tube  contaloing  the  ammunition 
rret.  Four  raplrt-Sre  guns,  of  the  newly 
placed  in  the  citadel  between  the 
'     ich  of  tliese  guns  is  more  than 


of  the  turr 
cal  and  set  on 

hoist  for  the  t 
adapted  Canet  system,  a 
turrets.     The  angle  of  0" 


. .  forward  or  aft  of  (he  braaileide,  according  to  its  location, 
so  that  each  pair  can  lire  direct  ahead  or  astern.  Twenty 
small  rapid-lire  guns  of  the  Hotchkiss  system,  47-87  milli- 
meters, and  two  Baranovguns  of  2j  in.,  are  placed  on  the  main 
deck.  The  torpedo  armament  consista  of  four  torpedo  tubes, 
two  torpedo  launches,  a  act  of  protecting  nets,  and  two  Mangin 
electric  search-lights,  one  on  the  conning  tower  and  one,  on 
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the  mast.  Tliere  are  two  separate  triple-eipanslon  engiDCB 
built  by  the  Sn^lUli  firm  of  Messrs.  Maudslay  &  Field. 
Steam  is  furnished  by  four  double  water  tube.  Belville  boilers, 
carrying  a  working  pressure  of  180  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Tbe 
iodicated  H.P.  developed  by  both  enginea  will  be  4,230,  and 
Ibe  speed  of  the  ship  will  be  from  16  Co  17  knots.  The  coal 
bunkers  will  carry  330  tons,  but  Ibis  stock  can  be  Increased 
by  180  tons  more.  Tbe  ventilators  of  boiler  and  engine-rooms 
are  grated.  Tbere  are  10  nuxillary  boats,  two  of  which  are 
ateam  launches,  and  two  bow  anchors  of  Martin's  system. 
There  Is  only  one  mast.  The  ship  is  registered  as  a  first-class 
vessel. 

THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO'S  BELT  LINE. 

Tbe  work  on  the  electrical  plant  being  erected  to  haul  the 
trains  of  (he  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Kailroad  Ihrough  the  Belt  Line 
lunnol  is  being  pushed  to  an  early  completion.  The  loconao- 
tives  are  Snished,  and  the  machinery  to  generate  the  electricity 
is  complete  and  ready  Forerection,  and  the  power-house  is  well 
underway,  and  It  Is  fully  e2pecte<l  that  before  January  1, 1865, 
trains  will  be  hauled  through  the  briUIanlly  lighted  tunnel  by 
powerful  electric  locomotives.  The  locomotives  consist  of  two 
trucks,  each  truck  having  two  axles,  and  on  each  axle  is  mount- 
ed a  800-H.P.  motor.  The  motors  are  gearless,  and  are  sup- 
ported onspringsrestiogon  the  frames  of  the  locomotive  truck. 
This  method  of  suspension  leaves  the  wheels  free  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  irregularities  of  the  roadbed,  and  consequent- 
ly tends  to  diminish  the  wear  of  both  tracks  and  motors.  The 
motor  fields  are  of  lroi\-clad  type,  having  each  separate  wing- 


tenths  of  one  per  cent.  ;  then  Ibe  steam  locomotive  is  also  put 
towork,  and  the  twoof  them  pull  the  train  up  the  steeper  grade 
to  Huntington  Avenue,  where  the  electric  motor  ia  detached. 
For  passenger  work  the  electric  motor  will  be  coupled  to  the 
train  at  the  lower  or  Lombard  Street  Station,  and  will  be  de- 
tached at  the  upper  or  Bolton  Street  Station. 

As  there  will  be  no  smoke  In  the  tunnel,  it  will  be  possible 
to  paint  its  interior  white  ;  and  as  It  will  be  illuminated  by 
about  S.DOO  incandescent  lamps,  It  will  not  be  neoeesary  to  light 
the  lamps  in  the  cars.  The  difference  in  comfort  between  the 
present  plan  of  a  smoky  locomotive  and  a  dark  tunnel  with 
the  cars  lighted  by  a  few  lamps,  as  compared  with  this  plan, 
where  there  is  no  smoke,  and  where  there  will  be  brilliant  out- 
side illumination,  can  be  easily  imagined. 

The  overhead  work  necessary  to  generate  the  electric  current 
to  the  locomotives  has  been  specially  designed,  and  will  at  once 
be  erected.  It  is  expectetl  that  the  whole  plant  will  be  In 
operation  by  the  middle  of  November  or  December  1,  when 
trains  will  be  regularly  run  through  the  tunnel.  Professor 
Louis  Duncan,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins,  Is  the  Electrical  Engi- 
neer for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 


TtttJCK  OF  BLBCTRIC  LOCOHOTIVB  FOR  THE  BALTtUORB  *  OHIO  BELT  LINE. 


Ings  Imbedded  in  a  mica-lines  slat  cut  into  the  curved  body  of 
the  laminated  iron  armature.  The  axles  of  the  locomotive 
pass  through  the  hollow  shaft  on  which  the  armatures  are 
mounted.  These  shafts  rest  on  (he  bearings  of  the  motor 
frame,  and  are  connected  to  the  axles  by  universal  couplings, 
which  allow  of  freedom  of  motion  in  all  directions.  There  are 
four  sets  of  brushes  to  each  commutator.  The  motors  are  con- 
trolled by  means  of  series  of  paralleled  controllers  set  up  in 
the  interior  of  the  cab.  The  truck,  suspended  from  journal 
boxes,  is  to  be  constructed  of  heavy  beams,  which  will  form 
the  foundation  for  the  tocomolive  cab,  which  is  of  sheet  iron, 
of  symmetrical  design,  and  so  curved  oD  as  to  diminish  the  at- 
mospherii?  resistance  as  far  as  possible.  The  interior  is  to  be 
Unlsaed  la  hard  wood,  with  two  sliding  doors  at  each  side  of 
cab,  and  windows  so  arranged  as  to  permit  an  unobstructed 
view  in  all  directions.  There  will  be  ample  snace  in  the  cab 
for  the  motorman's  movements,  and  will  afford  him  consider- 
ably better  protection  than  that  usually  vouchsafed  the  steam 
locomotive  engineer. 

The  drawing  shown  herewith  is  one  of  the  two  trucks,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  when  finished  the  complete  locomotive  will 
be  an  exceejingty  massive  piece  of  machinery,  weighing  at 
least  100  tons  of  1,200  H.P.  traction.  It  Is  fitted  with  air 
brakes,  the  air  being  compressed  by  a  small  auxiliary  motor  In 
the  cab.  Tbe  electrical  air  compressor  will  also  operate  the 
whistle.  The  regulation  is  such  that  the  speed  can  be  varied 
from  nothing  up  to  35 or  40  miles  per  hour,  and  this  can  be  in- 
creased if  desired.  For  the  work  contemplated,  however,  80 
miles  per  hour  will^probably  be  the  maximum. 

The  locomotives  are  to  be  used  in  this  way  :  If  a  freight 
train  is  to  be  pushed  through  the  tunnel,  the  motor  switches 
behind  the  train  and  couples  to  it  without  stopping.  It  then 
pushes  It  steadily  from  tbe  Camden  Street  end  or  the  tunnel  to 
the  portal  at  Mount  Royal  Avenue,  up  a  grade  of  about  elght- 


CHIHESE  RAILROADS. 


The  dale  of  the  Srst  appearance  of  railroads  Id  the  Celestial 
Empire  Is  In  1863  and  1864.  At  this  time  an  Engllahmau.  Sir 
Macdonald  Stevenson,  brought  forward  a  project  which  came 
to  no  effect,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Its  promoters,  for  the 
formation  of  a  company  for 
the  purpose  of  building 
railroads  and  large  ware- 
bouses.  Matters  remained 
in  ttatu  qiw  until  18T8, 
when  the  King  of  Bel- 
gium and  the  Duke  of  Suth- 
erland combined  In  the 
formation  of  the  Wo-sung 
Railroad  Company.  Thecir- 
cumstances  which  brought 
the  final  disaster  to  the  com- 
pany constituted  a  curious 
passage  In  the  hlsloi?  of 
railroads,  and  are  worth  le^ 
calling. 

Tr^c  between  Shanghai 
and  Wo-sung,  which  are 
about  9i  miles  apart,  la  very 
Important,  and  for  a  long 
time  the  necessity  had  been 
felt  for  piDvidlng  means  for 
transportation  that  would  be  more  rapid  than  by  river. 

The  promoters  of  the  company  after  long  negotiations 
secured  a  permit  lo  build  a  lOad  between  Shangbaiaod  Wo- 
sung,  and  profiting  by  this  authorization,  they  built  the  road 
along  the  surveyed  route.  In  the  presence  of  this  somewhat 
slight  stretching  of  the  actual  permit,  the  Chinese  officials  held 
themselves  aloof,  neither  approving  nor  disapproving.  The 
line  was,  therefore,  built  In  the  midst  of  a  thousand  difficul- 
ties, due  to  the  hostilities  of  the  populace.  The  gauge  of  tbe 
road  was  2^  ft.,  and  the  locomotives  weighed  about  S3,000  Ibe. 
Tbe  line  was  opened  on  July  1,  1876,  but  during  the  month 
ofi  August  a  Chinamtui  was  run  over  by  the  train  and  killed. 
This  accident  decided  the  fate  of  the  company,  for  the  Chinese 
ofildals,  who  were  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  inter- 
fere, said  :  "  We  gave  you  the  permission  lo  build  a  road, 
but  tbere  is  nothing  in  it  regarding  rails,  and  your  iron  demons 
certainly  cannot  remain.  You  must  not  kill  our  people,  and 
it  is  clear  that  such  an  accident  which  has  just  occurred  must 
not  be  renewed."  The  company  nevertheless  continued  opera- 
tions for  about  a  vear,  but  It  was  finally  compelled  to  yield 
and  take  up  Its  rails,  which,  strange  to,  relate,  were  utilized  in 
the  construction  of  the  important  line  which  was  authorized 
to  be  built  In  the  Island  of  Formosa. 

The  second  attempt  was  made  10  yeare  later,  and  the  theater 
of  Its  operations  was  at  the  coal  mines  of  Kal-Plng,  in  the 
Province  of  Pe-Chi-LI.  The  coal  of  transpoitallon  of  coal 
from  these  mines  was  very  high,  in  consequence  of  the  neces- 
sity of  hauling  it  in  native  wagons  from  the  mine  to  the  river. 
The  engineers  of  the  mine  bad  been  contemphtllng  the  substi- 
tution of  a  railroad  for  this  (irlmitive  method  of  transportation 
for  a  long  time,  but  the  experience  of  the  Wo-sung  Company- 
was  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  encourage  the  trial.  Fortu- 
nately the  viceroy  of  the  province,  LI  Hung  Chang,  was  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  European  ideas.    They  therefore  con- 
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etructed  the  locomotive  bj  piecemeal,  which  was  set  up  si  the 
mine  ;  at  the  game  time  thej  laid  rails  and  replaced  the  wagons 
bj  loiTj  cars,  and  on  one  floe  day  the  Vlcerov  wn  InrltM  to 
iospect  thia  new  method  of  transportation.  LI  Hung  Chang 
accepted  the  iDvilation,  and  was  present  with  a  numerous 
suite.  They  showed  him  the  locomotive  named  the  Socket  of 
China,  aad  flualty  succeeded  la  eetticg  blm  aboard  of  It.  The 
engine  thus  made  its  Qrst  (rip  of  ISt  miles,  going  aud  return- 
ing with  the  Viceroy  aboard.  On  his  return  the  latter  pub- 
licly expressed  his  satiafBCtion.  His  example  was  eagerly  fol- 
lowed, and  the  Rocket  at  once  became  popular.  Tne  cause 
was  gained. 

Thanks  to  this  success  the  company  soon  obtained  the  fran- 
chise to  extend  lis  line  to  the  sea.  On  this  eilension  a  track 
of  4  ft.  8i  in.  gauge  was  laid.  The  capital  was  furnished  by 
the  promoters  ana  the  Chinese  manufacturers,  who  were  con- 
tented with  the  Indirect  benefits  which  the  new  line  gave  them 
for  their  dividend. 


The  government  In  turn  furnished  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  construction  of  an  extension  reaching  lo  Lan-Chow  toward 
the  north,  and  Tlen-Tsln  toward  the  west,  and  It  was  not  long 
before  It  took  complete  control  of  the  whole  line.  The  mat- 
ter of  extending  the  line  from  Tien-Tslii  to  Pekin  was  also 
taken  up.  but  the  project  was  overwhelmed  by  great  political 
and  financial  dllficultiea. 

However  that  may  be,  works  were  set  up  st  Toog-ku, 


slsts  of  English  express  locomotives  weighing  60  to  TO  tona. 

The  line  oetween  Tieo-Tsin  and  Ita  western  terminus,.  Shan g- 
Kwan,  has  a  good  passenger  traf&c,  and  carries  a  large  quan- 
tity of  merchandise,  which  could  beonly  transported  at  the  ex- 
pense of  great  labor  in  springlcss  wagons  or  on  the  backs  of 
animals.  There  is  no  further  opposition,  and  new  extensions 
are  received  everywhere  with  fsvor.  For  all  earth-work  the 
Chinese  workmen  are  well  adBpt«d,  but  up  to  the  present 


time  the  engineers  and  machinists  are  English,  the  firemen 
are  recruited  from  among  the  Chinese,  and  the  matter  of 
maklne  engine-drivers  of  them  Is  under  consideration.  It  Is 
probaUe  that  before  long  the  staff  will  be  European,  probably 
English,  for  the  business  la  exclusively  in  their  hands,  and 
they  have  the  full  control  at  Tal-Plng.-  " 


„  into  a  number  of 

sidings,  in  station  order,  It  la  frequently  necessary  that  they 
Biiould  be  pushed  Into  position  by  a  locomotive  running  on 
another  track  from  that  upon  which  the  car  Itself  is  traveling  ; 
when  such  cases  arise  It  hss  been  customary  to  use  a  heavy 
stick  of  timber,  which  the  br&keman  places  against  the  front 
bumper  of  the  locomotive  and  against  the  car,  it  acting  as  a 
stmt  or  thrust  piece  to  push  the  car.  When  the  locomotive 
stopped,  this  naturally  fell  to  the  ground,  and  caused  more  or 
less  trouble,  with  an  occasional  derailment,  on  account  of  its 
falling  across  the  rails  in  front  of  the  locomotive. 

The  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railroad  have  re- 
cently completed,  at  their  shops  at  Susquehanna,  a  poling  car, 
whose  construction  Is  shown  in  our  accompanying  engrav- 
ing. This  car  is  now  In  use  In  the  Jersey  City  yards  (or  the 
purpose  which  we  have  outlined.  The  car  Itself  is  of  very 
heavy  construction  :  the  outside  sills  are  14  In.  deep  and  S  In. 
wide.  In  order  that  they  may  have  sufficient  strength  to  stand 
the  thrust  of  the  pole,  which  Is  hinged  directly  on  them  ;  the 
end  siUa  are  also  particularly  heavy,  being  8}  in.  wide  by  14 
In.  in  depth  ;  the  body.bolsters  are  of  the  composite  type,  con- 
sisting of  two  pieces  of  81-in.  X  61-in.  timbers,  of  a  central 
filece  of  6)  in.  x  Si  In.,  and  two  plat«s  of  j  In.  x  6  la.  iron 
aid  between  ;  Uie  draft  rigging  is  of  the  Qraham  design  with 
Master  Car  Builders'  standard  coupler,  as  shown  In  the  engrav- 
ing. The  car  is  equipped  with  air  brakes  In  whitdi  the  8,000 
lbs.  of  pressure  Is  available  In  the  brake  cylinders,  giving  a 
total  braking  power  of  SS.OOO  lbs. 
It  will  be  noticed  from  the  car  section  that  there  la  a  filling 

elece  between  Uie  center  sills.  There  is  a  double  floor,  the 
iwer  one  being  laid  on  the  top  of  the  S-ln.  sills,  which  are  the 
intermediate  and  center  sills  ;  this  floor  is  1^  la.  thick  ;  on  top 
of  this  there  is  another  set  of  Intermediate  and  center  sills 
4}  In.  high  by  3  in.  thick,  and  on  this  the  main  floor  of 
l}-ln.  flooring  is  laid  diagonally. 

A  railing  extends  around  the  car  to  protect  the  workmen 
from  being  thrown  off  by  sudden  Jerks  and  jara  to  which  they 
are  subjected.  The  tool-box  Is  located  at  one  end,  and  the  pole 
Is  hinged,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  the  ouiaide  sills  directly 
in  the  center.  The  method  of  operating  the  pole  will  be 
readily  understood  from  the  engraving  ;  it  has  a  free  up-and- 
down  motion  about  the  pivotal  point,  where  the  eye  at  the 
heel  is  rounded  to  allow  of  a  vertical  motion  ;  the  outer  end 
is  swung  from  a  counter  weighted  lever  as  diown.  The  msn 
In  charge  raises  or  depresses  toe  end  of  the  lever,  and  pulls  It 
in  01  out  to  adjust  the  point  of  the  pole  to  the  car  to  be  pushed, 
and  then,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do  but  stand  ready  to 
check  the  weight  as  the  engine  slows  down  and  the  pushed  car 
recedes. 

A  similar  car,  but  of  somewhat  different  cooslruciion,  Is  also 
in  use  at  the  Packerton  yards  Of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
for  puahfug  the  coal  cars  to  Ihelr  proper  places  sfter  they  have 
run  over  the  weighing  scales. 


EIGHT-WHEELS  COUPLED  COMPOUND  (WEBB'S 
SYSTEM)  COAL  ENGINE,  LONDON  &  NORTH- 
WESTERN RAILWAY. 


About  the  end  of  1893  Mr.  F.  W.  Webb,  Chief  Mechanical 
Engineer  of  the  London  &  Northwestern  Railway,  designed 
and  built  a  aimp'e  etgbt-coupled  coal  engine  for  heavy  miner- 
al and  goods  tralBc,  and  a  few  months  aubsrquenlly  be  turned 
out  a  similar  engine  on  his  compound  principle,  and  of  which 
we  give  an  illustration  on  page  516. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  lllustralion,  sod  also  from  the 
particulars  given  below,  that  the  boiler  of  the  compound  en- 
gine is  of  the  ordinary  type,  and  not  of  Mr.  Webb's  patent 
combustion  chamber  type,  with  which  the  simple  engine  was 
fitted. 

All  three  cylinders  work  on  to  the  same  axle,  which  is  built  up 
of  three  plecesafler  tbestyle  of  a  marine  crank  shaft,  the  mid- 
dle throw  being  of  cast  steel. 
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Mr.  Webb  decided,  in  order  to  determioe  the  relative  ad- 
yantages  and  suitability  of  compound  m.  simple  eneines  for 
working  mineral  and  orainarj  goods  traffic,  to  test  these  two 
engines  as  nearly  as  possible  under  identical  conditions.  The 
trials  were  made  on  April  1  last,  and  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Webb  we  are  able  to  publish  the  following  particulars  of  them  : 

Two  trains  were  used,  composed  of  loaded  coal  wagons  and 
the  necessary  brake-vans,  which  were  all  carefully  weighed 
previous  to  the  trials.  No.  1  train  consisted  of  one  dynamome- 
ter car,  52  loaded  wagons  and  three  brake-vans— total  weight, 
695  tons,  18  cwts.  2  qrs.  14  lbs.  No.  2  train  was  miade  up  in 
the  same  way,  except  that  in  the  place  of  the  dvnamometer 
car  a  loaded  wagon  was  added,  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  car 
—the  total  weight  of  this  train  being  690  tons,  16  cwts.  1  qr. 
21  lbs.  These  weights  in  both  cases  are  exclusive  of  engine 
and  tender. 

In  carrying  out  the  trials,  both  trains  were  marshaled  side 
by  side  on  the  main  line  opposite  to  the  South  Junction  signal- 
box  at  Crewe,  the  engines  were  then  attached— the  compound 
engine  to  No.  1  train  with  the  dynamometer  car  and  the  non- 
compound  engine  to  No.  2  train,  each  engine  having  tlie  mtme 
amount  of  fire  in  the  box.  the  same  height  of  water  in  the 
boiler  and  steam  up  to  full  working  pressure,  160  lbs.  and  175 
lbs.  respectively. 

Both  trains  were  started  and  ran  side  by  side  to  Stafford, 
instructions  having  been  previously  given  to  the  drivers  to 
keep  the  engines  level  with  each  other.  On  arriving  at  Stafford 
the  engines  were  turned  and  re-attached  to  their  respective 
trains,  which  they  worked  back  to  Crewe,  side  by  side,  as  be- 
fore. The  engines  were  then  changed  from  one  train  to  the 
other,  and  two  more  trips  run  to  Stafford  and  back  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  the  two  previous  ones,  so  that  all  the  condi- 
tions of  working  were  the  same  for  both  engines.  The  coal 
used,  which  was  "  South  Wales,"  was  carefully  weighed,  that 
for  "  lighting  up*'  and  raising  steam  being  kept  separate  from 
that  which  was  used  during  the  different  trips,  the  latter  for 
convenience  being  put  into  bags  weighing  84  lbs.  each.  Every 
care  was  taken  to  insure  the  perfect  accuracy  of  all  the  par- 
ticulars taken  during  each  trip,  an  assistant  being  stationed  on 
each  engine  to  take  the  steam  pressures,  measure  the  quantity 
of  water  used,  and  note  the  number  of  bags  of  coal  used. 
Indicator  diagrams  were  taken  simultaneously  on  each  engine 
at  intervals  going  up  the  banks  on  all  the  trips,  and  the  pull 
on  tlie  engine  draw-bar-  and  the  speeds  were  accurately  regis- 
tered in  the  dynamometer  car. 

At  the  end  of  the  trials  only  a  small  fire  was  in  each  of  the 
fire-boxes,  the  water  level  in  the  boihrs  being  the  same  as  st 
the  start. 

Appended  is  a  detail  statement  showing  speeds,  coal  con- 
sumption, weight  of  trains,  etc.  : 


Componnd  Simple 

Bngine.  Bofrfne.  ; 

Distance  between  centers  of  wheelB 6' 9*  6' 9' 

Total  wiieel base 17^r  17'8' 

VaivA  MMP  J  H.P.  link  motion  I        ^a»». 

YslTegear j     L. P. Webb's  f        '^^* 

Boiler: 

Length  of  barrel 15' 6'  liCS- 

Length  between  tnbe  plates 18'  4*;  4'  10'  and  8'  1* 

Mean  diameter  of  barrel 4' 8'  4'8- 

Height  of  ere.  line  from  rail 7'  10^-  7'  \0^' 

Number  of  tubes $10  156 

Diameter  of  tnbea,  outside 1 X *  SH* 

Work,  press.,  lbs.  per  sq.  in 176  100 

Heating  «urfac$  : 

Firebox 114.7sq.  ft.  114.7 

Tubes 1,874.8     "  ]JJ*;J 

Combustion  chamber ....  8p!i 

Total 1,489jD  sq.  ft.  l,«7t.6 

Qratearea 90.5sq.ft.  t0.6sq.ft. 

Batioafgcatsavea(ohaatiiigsntliace.«.            liTiA  limM 

Maximum  weight  qf  engine  in  worHng  order : 

Tons.  cwt.  qrs.  Tons,  ewt  qrs. 

On  the  leading  wheels 19     10     0  11       4       0 

''    *'    driving  wheels 14       8     0  14       4       0 

"    **    intermediate  wheels 19     14     0  18     10      0 

''    "    trailing  wheels  .. 0     18     0  10      9      0 

Total 49       6     0  49     10       0 

Common  to  both  enginee : 

Capacity  of  tender 9000  galls. 

Weight  of  tender 96ton9,  19cwt.,0qrs. 

Total  length  ot  enFlne « 84'    4* 

"       **        •'     *^     and  tender 51'    9^' 

— Railway  Engineer. 


THE  LABOR  QUESTION. 


At  the  annual  Trades  (Jnion  Congress,  held  In  Norwich, 
England,  the  following  resolution  with  regard  to  technical 
education  was  adopted : 

"  That  this  Congress,  while  admitting  that  great  and  good 
work  has  been  and  is  still  being  done  by  the  establishment  of 
technical  classes  in  various  localities  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  a  view  of  assisting  in  the  better  education  of 
our  handicraft  and  artisan  workpeople,  is  of  opinion  that  no 
others  than  apprentices  and  workpeople  who  are  working  at 


SUMMABT  or  RXSULTS. 


Mean  weight  of  train,  including  engine  and  tender 

"         ^     "      "      excluding     »*       '*        •*     

Ratio  of  weight  of  engine  and  tender  to  weight  of  train 

Number  of  axles  in  train 

Mean  speed 

Maximum  speed 

Total  length  of  four  trips 

Weight  of  coal  chaiged  in  flre-box  for  lighting  up  and  raising  steam 

Weight  of  coal  consumed  on  tripe 

Totiu  weight  of  coal  consumed  Including  steam  raising 

Consnmpuon  of  coal,  excluding  steam  raising 

"  *•     "    Including       "         "      

Total  quantity  of  water  evaporated 

Water  evaporated  per  lb.  or  coal,  excluding  steam  raising 

"  "  "  ♦'        including       *'        "      

Total  number  of  ton  miles  including  weight  of  engine  and  tender 

"  '*       »*     »♦      »•     excluding     "       '•       ••       '*       **       

Consumption  of  coal  per  mile  per  ton  of  train,  weight  of  engine  and  tender  included  : 

(a)  Bxclnding  raising  of  steam 

(6)  Including       "  •*        .. 

Consumption  of  coal  per  mile  per  ton  of  train,  weight  of  engine  and  tender  excluded : 

(a)  Excluding  raising  of  steam 

(ft)  Including       '*  •*       

Maximum  pull  on  draw-bar  at  starting 

"  "     *«        "        whilerunnlng 

Highest  Indicated  H.P.  developed. 

Steepest  Gradient 


Engine  9^94. 
Non-oompound. 


766.85  tons 
098.95    " 
1  to  9.17 
190 
17.74  m.  per  hour 
84 

96  miles 

9c.  Iq.  8lbs. 

Xt.  lie.  Oq.  01  bs. 

8t.  Ic.  Iq  Sibs. 

60.66  lbs.  per  mile 

71.49       *• 

5,468  gallons 

9.861bs. 

7.94  " 
78,809  6 
66,569.0 

1.96SOZ. 
1.487  OS.' 

1.4  OS. 

1.65 

10.75  tons 

7.95  tons 
6066 

1  In  177 


Engine  50. 
Compound. 


787.665  tons 

091.715    •* 

1  to  9.19 

190 

17.74  m.  per  hour 

84       *• 

96  miles 

9c.  Iq.Slbs. 

It.  19c.  8q.  lOlbs. 

9t.  9c  Oq.  181bs. 

46  48  lbs.  per  mile 

67.8 

4,11S.5  gallons 

9.91  lbs. 

7.47    *• 

78,686.94 

66,404.64 

.969  OS. 
1.194  oz. 

1.075  OS. 

1.815  02. 

11.6  tons 

6.6  tons 

656 


Economy  %  of 
the  Componnd. 


98.88 
19.841 
98.88: 
19.84  i 
94.5 


28.9 
19.7J 

28.9 
19.7 


Note  —The  slight  difference  in  the  mean  weight  of  the  two  trains  was  caused  by  several  wagons  in  one  of  them  having  to  be  removed  at  the  end  of 
the  second  trip  (Stafford  to  Crewe)  owing  to  hot  axles,  and  fresh  wagons  put  In  their  places.  On  being  weighed  enbaequently  the  fresh  wagons  were 
found  to  be  rather  lighter  than  those  whicn  had  been  taken  off. 


The  most  important  particulars  of  the  two  engines  are  as 

follows : 

Compound  Simple 

Engine.  Engine. 

Two  H. P.  cylinders 15' x  94' I  loi^- v  «!• 

One  L.P.  cylinder 80*  X  94"  f  ^^^   ^  ** 

Wheels— diameter 4' 5^'  4' 5K' 


the  various  trades  taught  should  be  allowed  to  attend  such 
classes." 

It  seems  almost  inconceivable  that  any  body  of  men  outside 
of  an  asylum  should  think  that  such  a  resolution  could,  at  the 
present  stage  of  tiie  world's  history,  be  enforced.  It  appar- 
ently means  that  no  parent  could  send  his  son  to  attend  a  trade 
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school  unless  he  is  first  indentured  as  an  apprentice.  The 
fcrsdes  unions  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  taken  by 
employers,  and  then  say,  '*  You  shan't  go  to  a  trade  school 
unless  you  are  an  apprentice  ;  and  we  won't  allow  you  to  be- 
come one."  That  would  be  the  worst  kind  of  tyranny,  and 
should  be  resisted  even  by  fighting  against  it  if  need  be. 

A  KATIOKAL  FBBB  LABOB  ASflOCIATION. 

An  association  with  this  title  has  been  organized  hi  Eng- 
land the  semi-annual  report  of  which  has  recently  been  issued, 
which  explahis  that  the  objecte  of  the  organization  are  :  (1)  to 
maintahi  freedom  of  labor ;  (2)  to  stop  senseless  strikes,  and 

g)  to  improve  the  relations  between  employers  and  employed, 
ence  the  true  aim  of  the  association  is  "  to  protect  the  gen- 
eral body  of  labor  from  the  tyranny  and  dictation  of  socialistic 
trade-union  leaders."    "  For  some  time  it  has  been  evident," 
write  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  association,  "  that  tbe 
methods  adopted  by  the  new  trade-union  leaders  were  effectu- 
ally alienating  public  sympathy  and  creating  a  powerful  cur- 
rent of  adverse  popular  sentiment ;  and,  encouraged  by  these 
signs,  the  victims  of  oppression  have  plucked  up  courage  and 
are  banding  themselves  together  in  their  own  defense.    That  is 
the  meaning  of  the  National  Free  Labor  Association.    It  seeks 
not  to  break  up  trade  unionism^  but  to  i)rotect  workmen  against 
the  instruments  by  which  the  trade-union  leaders  have  striven 
to  force  unionism  upon  men  who  preferred  to  be  without  it ;  and 
we  know  that  our  protest  will  not  be  offered  in  vain.    To  trade 
unionists  the  National  Free  Labor  Association  is  a  grave  symp- 
tom.   It  would  be  serious  if  it  were  the  revolt  of  a  minority, 
but  It  becomes  ominous  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  the 
revolt  of  a  majority.    Suppose,  now,  that  free  labor,  being 
united,  should  wipe  off  old  scores  in  trade-union  coin.    Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  non-unionists  should  decline  to  work  in  this 
factory  or  in  that  shipyard  until  all  unionist  labor  had  been 
cleared  out ;  what  would  be  the  position  of  the  minority  then? 
We  are  far  from  wishing  to  impute  unworthy  motives  to  the 
men  who  have  used  against  their  fellows  a  weapon  which  ex- 
perience has  invariably  proved  to  be  double-eaged.    On  the 
contrary,  we  are  sure  Uiat  the  more  honest  labor  leaders  were 
animated  by  the  best  intentions ;  but  they  pursued  a  policy 
which  was  not  only  unjust  to  those  who  disagreed  with  them, 
but  which  was  actuallydestructive  to  the  cause  they  were  de- 
sirous of  advancing.    \Vishin^1;o  secure  better  terms  for  labor, 
they  have  only  succeeded  in  driving  capital  into  combination 
and  free  labor  into  a  defensive  and  defiant  organization." 

The  Executive  Committee  claim  that  they  are  able  to  look 
back  with  considerable  satisfaction  on  the  labor  of  the  past  six 
months.  During  that  period  the  necessity  for  the  existence  of 
such  an  organization  has  again  been  demonstrated,  perhaps 
more  clearly  than  ever  before,  because  "  on  five  separate  occa- 
sions a  deliberate  attempt  has  been  made  by  certain  sections  of 
the  labor  party  to  crush  out  of  existence  or  t6  starve  into  sub- 
mission those  bodies  of  workmen  who  have  hitherto  preferred 
to  remain  outside  of  the  movement  known  as  the  new  trade 
unionism."  But  for  the  existence  of  an  organization  of  this 
kind  **  the  views  of  non- union  labor  on  each  of  those  occasions 
would  have  been  absolutely  unrepresented,  and  the  Interests 
of  the  very  large  majority  of  workmen  would  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  demands  of  the  socialist  leaders,  who  now  claim 
to  represent  the  trade-unionist  workmen  of  this  country." 
There  are  now  many  organized  bodies  of  non-union  workmen 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  such  as  the  employes  of  the 
London  &  Northwestern  Railway  Company,  of  the  Elswick 
Works,  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Qas  Company,  and  many 
others  ;  but  there  has  hitherto  not  been  any  central  association 
or  organization  which  represents  the  views  and  guards  the  in- 
terests of  non-union  and  free  labor  generally,  and  to  perform 
this  work,  so  much  needed,  is  the  sole  aim  of  the  executive  of 
the  association.  The  committee  are  of  opinion  that ''  the  con- 
fiict  between  capital  and  labor  has  by  no  means  reached  its 
climax  yet,  for  recent  troubles  in  America  point  to  develop- 
ments in  strike  warfare  which  this  country  has  fortunately  not 
attained  to  :  but  if  masters  will  only  act  unitedly,  and  stand 
by  one  another,  as  the  federated  trade  unions  are  now  doing, 
and/above  all,  if  they  will  support  and  protect  from  Injury 
those  of  their  employes  who  are  totally  at  variance  with  the 
present  policy  of  the  new  trade  unionism,  we  feel  certain  that 
the  party  which  depends  for  its  forces  upon  intimidation,  class 
hatred,  and  violence  will  receive  a  complete  overthrow,  for 
the  great  bulk  of  the  working  classes  are  completely  sick  of 
the  meddlesomeness  and  tyranny  which  characterize  the  trade- 
union  officials  of  tbe  present  day." 

The  report  finally  refers  to  the  action  taken  by  the  execu- 
tive to  resist  the  proposal  of  the  London  Trades  Council  that 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  should  insert  in  every  build- 
ing contract  given  out  by  them  a  clause  preventing  the  em- 
ployment of  non-union  workmen.    After  hearing  a  deputation 


from  the  association,  the  Board,  by  a  majority  of  12,  rejected 
the  trade-union  suggestion.  "This,  again,"  the  committee 
state,  '*  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  impertinent  proposals  now 
emanating  from  the  trade-union  leaders,  and  of  the  need  to  be 
constantlv  on  the  watch,  lest  on  such  occasions  the  interests  of 
non-unionists  should  be  entirely  overlooked.  It  also  proves 
that  free  labor  has  generally  the  best  of  the  argument  when 
the  matters  in  dispute  are  arbitrated*  upon  bya'featleas  and 
impartial  tribunal." 

SUCCEBSFUTi  CaNCILIATION. 

A  remarkable  agreement  has  just  been  effected  between  the 
Tyne,  Wear,  Tees  and  Hartlepool  ship-builders  and  the  execu- 
tive council  of  the  Boiler-makers'  and  Iron  and  Steel  Ship- 
builders' Society,  one  of  the  most  important  trade  unions  In 
Qreat  Britain.  In  respect  to  wages,  it  sets  forth  that  no  gen- 
eral alteration  shall  be  made  until  after  6  calendar  months  have 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  the  last  alteration,  and  no  single 
alteration  can  exceed  5  per  cent.  Four  weeks'  notice  in  writ- 
ing is  to  be  given.  Previous  to  such  notice  being  given  by 
eitner  side,  a  request  for  a  meeting  between  the  associated  em- 
ployers and  the  Boiler-makers'  Society  must  be  given  by  the 
party  intending  to  give  notice  ;  this  meeting  to  be  held  within 
14  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  request.  Failing  agreement 
during  the  month *s  notice,  the  notice  may  be  extended  to  any 
time  not  exceeding  another  month,  if  acceptable  to  both  par- 
ties ;  but.  whatever  the  settlement  may  be.  the  advance  or  re- 
duction (if  any)  will  begin  from  the  expiration  of  the  first 
month's  notice.  Should  a  settlement  not  be  effected,  the  ques- 
tion may  be  dealt  with  as  may  seem  best.  Sectional  or  indi- 
vidual disputes,  in  the  first  Instance,  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
society's  officials  and  the  employer  or  his  representatives.  If 
any  dispute  takes  place  respecting  the  price  of  work,  the  job 
is  to  be  proceeded  with  as  on  piece,  and,  whatever  the  price 
may  be  when  the  dispute  is  settled,  the  same  will  be  paid  from 
the  beginning  of  the  job.  Failing  a  settlement  by  ordinary 
BKans,  the  terms  of  settlement  are  to  be  adjusted  by  a  com- 
mittee representing  employers  and  the  Boiler-makers'  and  Iron 
and  Steel  Ship-bufiders'  Society  within  14  days.  Power  is  also 
gi^en  to  each  side  to  ask  for  a  revision  of  rates  in  certain  con- 
tingencies, and  it  Is  stipulated  that  work  in  all  cases  shall  be 
proceeded  with  without  mterruption  pending  the  settlement  of 
a  dispute,  whether  as  to  prices  or  otherwise.  A  standing  com- 
mittee of  three  on  each  side  (exclusive  of  the  delegate  on  each 
side)  is  to  be  appointed  for  each  river  to  consider  local  dis- 
putes. The  scheme  is  to  be  tried  for  a  period  of  6  years,  to  be 
afterward  terminable  by  6  months'  notice  on  either  side.  The 
result  of  the  voting  by  the  men  upon  these  proposals  was  as 
follows  :  For,  16,950  ;  against,  11,840  ;  majority  for,  4,110. 

ABBITBATION,  COHFULBOBY  AND  VOLUNTARY. 

Some  time  ago  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun  asked  the 
Indianapolis  Sentinel  how  it  would  like  to  be  forced  to  arbi- 
trate, and  forced  to  accept  the  result,  supposing  that  its  em- 
ployes should  ask  to  have  their  wages  raised  when  it  was  mak- 
ing no  money  or  actually  losing  money  ;  and  the  Sentinel  re- 
plied by  giving  this  form  of  contract  which  it  makes  with  its 
typographical  union  : 

"  Any  and  all  disputes  or  disagreements  that  cannot  be  set- 
tled by  the  parties  directly  concerned  shall  be  referred  to  an 
arbitration  committee  made  up  as  follows  :  One  member  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Sentinel  Company,  one  by  the  Indianapolis 
Typographical  Union  No.  1.  If  these  two  thus  chosen  agree, 
their  decision  shall  be  final ;  if  they  are  unable  to  agree,  then 
they  shall  select  a  third  person  to  act  with  them  in  hearing  and 
determining  the  matter  at  issue.  'Ilie  decision  of  a  majority 
of  the  committee  thus  constituted  shall  be  final  and  binding 
upon  all  the  parties  hereto.  Pending  ttie  deliberations  of  the 
committee  in  the  settlement  of  di  fferenees  as  herein  provided 
there  shall  be  no  strike  or  lockout  in  the  Sentinel  office."^ 

To  this  the  Sim  replied  : 

"  The  SentineVs  plan  is  not  compulsory  arbitration,  but  arbi- 
tration by  consent  of  both  parties.  We  are  glad  to  believe  that 
this  arrangement  has  worked  well  in  the  Sentinel  office.  At 
any  moment,  however,  there  may  come  so  radical  a  difference 
between  the  views  of  the  two  parties,  or  so  one-sided  a  decision 
by  the  arbitrators,  that  the  plan  will  break  down.  Nor  is  a 
one-sided  decision  necessary  to  produce  that  result.  A  com- 
promising decision  may  make  the  parties  just  as  hot.  Persons 
convinced  of  the  absolute  right  of  their  claim  are  not  necesFa- 
rily  reconciled  to  getting  one-half  of  it.  .  .  .  Suppose  there 
was  a  system  of  true  compulsory  arbitration,  that  there  were 
courts  of  arbitration  able  to  enforce  their  decisions  as  United 
States  courts  now  are.  How  long  would  employers  or  work- 
men put  up  with  a  system  that  put  the  regulation  of  wages 
and  profits  and  losses  into  the  hands  of  third  persons  ?  How 
long  could  business  stand  such  a  system  ?    But,  of  course. 
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there  can  be  no  such  thing  under  our  present  form  of  goveni- 
meat.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  mighty  few  persons  want  such  a 
system.' ' 

The  editor  of  the  Sun  also  asks,  very  pertinently,  how  on 
UDsatfsfaotory  decision,  either  against  the  employers  or  the 
men,  la  to  be  enforced.  Still  ll  is  not  apparent  why  aibltra- 
tlon  should  not  be  resorled  to  !□  cases  In  which  It  will  worb 
because  there  are  some  other  imaginary  conditions  In  which  It 
would  not  work. 


Chemistry  Applied  to  Railroads. 

SECOND  SBKIES.— CHEMICAL  METHODS. 

XI.— METHOD  OP  DETEUMINISg  IRON  IN  COM- 
MERCIAL SPELTER. 


(CopjrrlKht,  IBDl,  bj  C.  B.  DndlaT  uid  F.  N.  Fauc.) 
<  OOntlntudjnmi  pagt  45S.) 

or  B  RATION. 

Put  10  grams  of  coarse  borings  or  chips  lu  a  beaker  holding 
about  800  C.C.,  and  100  c.c.  ol  dilutesulphuric  acid.  Cover  with 
Bwaicliglasaand  allow  lo  dissolve.  When  solution  Is  complele 
add  100  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  and  then  pass  through  the  Jones 
rcductoT,  or  Us  equivalent,  and  add  through  the  reductor 
about  300  c.c.  more  of  distilled  water.  Then  (Urate  in  the  re- 
diictor  flask  with  standard  permanganate  of  potash. 

iPPAKATUS  AND  HEAOBNTS. 

The  reducloT  shown  in  flg.  t  seems  to  work  equally  as  well 
as  the  more  elaborate  apparatus.  The  cut  Is  about  onc-fourlh 
llie  actual  size.  As  will  be  seen,  the  glass  tube  is  Sited  with 
two  rubber  stoppers,  the  top  one  of  which  holds  the  funnel, 
and  the  bottom  one  a  small  tutic,  which  tube  also  fits  tiglitly 
into  the  rubber  stopper  In  the  flask.  Next  (o  the  bottom 
stopper  is  a  disk  of  perforated  platinum  ;  then  a  layer  of 
about  \  in.  thick  of  gloss  wool  ;  then  a  layer  ol  asttestos 
abuut  \  iu.  thick  ;  then  a  layer  of  glass  wool  about  ^  in.  thick, 
and  then  the  tube  is  nearly  filled  with  powdered  zinc.  The 
glosH  wool  may  be  obtained  from  Bullock  &  Crenshaw,  528 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  powdered  sine  used  Is 
that  which  will  pass  through  a  20-mesh  sieve,  and  will  not  pass 
through  a  80  mesh  eIcvc.  It  may  be  obtained  from  Baker  & 
Adamson,  Easton,  Pa. 

The  dilutesulphuric  acid  Is  made  by  adding  20  c.c.  of  C.  P. 
sulphuric  acid  1.B4  speciflc  gravity  to  80  c.c.  of  distilled 

l^e  permanganate  of  potash  solution  for  titration  is  made 
as  follows  :  To  one  liter  of  water  add  two  grams  of  crystal- 
lized perroanganate  of  potash,  and  allow  to  stand  in  the  dark 
not  less  [ban  a  week  before  using.  Determine  the  value  of 
this  solution  in  terms  of  metallic  iron.  For  this  purpose  160 
to  200  milligrams  of  Iron  wire  of  mild  steel  are  dissolved  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  [10  c.c.  of  strong  C.  P.  acid  to  40  c.c.  of 
water]  in  a  long-necked  flask.  After  solution  is  complete,  twil 
C  to  10  minutes,  then  dilute  to  160  c.c,  pass  tbe  liquid  through 
the  reductor  and  wash,  making  the  volume  up  to  200  c.c 
Now  titrate  with  the  permanganate  solution.  It  Is  of  course 
essential  that  the  amoimt  of  iron  In  the  wire  or  soft  steel 
should  be  known.  The  standard  In  use  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  laboratory  is  a  mlid  steel  in  whicli  the  Iron  is  known 
by  determining  carbon,  phosphorus,  silicon,  sulphur,  msn- 
gaaese  and  copper,  and  deducting  the  sum  of  these  from  100 
per  cent.  Not  less  than  two  Independent  determinations 
Btiouldbe  made,  and  three  are  better.  The  figures  shonlng 
the  value  of  the  permanganate  solution  In  terms  of  metallic 
iron  should  agree  to  a  hundredth  of  a  milligram  Id  the  differ- 
ent determinations.  A  very  satisfactory  method  of  making 
and  keeping  permanganate  of  potash  solution  Is  as  follows  : 
Have  a  large  glass  bottle  holding  say  eight  liters,  and  (wo  of 
half  the  size.  Paint  the  outside  of  these  bottles  with  several 
coats  of  black  varnish  or  paint.  Fill  the  large  bottle  with  the 
standard  solution,  and  after  it  has  stood  a  proper  time  All  one 
of  the  smaller  bottles  from  it  without  shaking,  and  standard- 
ize.]. At  the  same  time  dll  the  second  small  bottle  and  refill 


tbe  large  one.  When  the  first  sroal)  bottle  Is  exhausted  stand- 
ardize the  second  one  and  BU  the  first  from  the  stock.  When 
this  is  exhausted  standardize  the  first  again  and  fill  the  second 
from  stock,  refilling  again  the  stock  bottle,  and  so  on.  By 
this  means  a  constant  supply  of  sufBeiently  matured  perman- 
ganate is  always  available.  Of  course,  if  the  consumption  is 
very  large,  larger  bottlsa  or  more  of  them  may  be  reaulred. 
Since  changes  of  tempeistuie  affect  the  volume  of  all  solu- 


tions, it  is  desirable  that  the  peimanganate  solution  should  be 
used  at  the  same  temperature  at  which  It  was  standardized. 

CAIX:ULAT10Ra. 

The  soft  steel  used  In  standardizing  permanganate  of  potash 
solution  In  the  Pennsylvania  Rallrtutd  laboratory  contains 
99.27  per  cent,  metallic  iron  ;  .1488  gram  of  this  contains, 
therefore  [.1498  X. 8827]  .1487064  gram  of  metallic  Iron.  This 
requires  42.9  c.c.  permanganate  solution,  or  one  cc.  of  per- 
manganate solution  Is  equal  to  [.1467064  -r  4S.8]  .008466  metallic 
iron.  The  number  of  c.c.  of  permanganate  used  multiplied  by 
this  figure  shows  the  amount  of  metallic  Iron  in  10  grams  of  the 
-einc,'«iid  100  grama  or  (he  percentage  will  he  10  times  this 
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amount.  This  may  be  brieflj  stated  as  folloirs  :  Multiply  the 
number  of  c.c.  of  permanganate  used  by  the  value  of  one  c.c. 
of  the  permanganate  expressed  in  grams  of  metallic  iron,  and 
then  move  the  decimal  point  of  the  product  one  place  to  the 
right.  The  result  will  be  the  percentage  of  metallic  iron  in 
the  zinc  Thus,  if  one  c.c.  of  the  permanganate  is  equal  to 
0.008466  gram  of  metallic  iron,  and  2.4  c.c.  are  used,  the  per- 
centage of  iron  in  the  zinc  will  be  [0.03466  X  2.4  =  .00881] 
0.0881  per  cent. 

NOTES  AND  FRBCAUTIONS. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  method  dissolves  the  iron  along 
with  the  zinc  in  sulphuric  acid,  makes  sure  that  the  iron  is  all 
in  the  protoxide  fprm,  and  frees  the  solution  from  possible  im- 
purities by  passing  it  through  the  reductor,  and  then  measures 
the  amount  of  iron  by  means  of  standani  permanganate  of 
potash. 

It  may  be  thought  that  since  the  iron  goes  into  solution  in 
presence  of  such  a  large  amount  of  metallic  zinc,  it  is  not  es- 
sential to  pass  the  liquid  through  the  reductor.  But  careful 
comparative  tests  indicate  that  even  though  the  zinc  is  dis- 
solved in  a  flask,  with  e^ery  precaution  to  exclude  the  air,  the 
same  results  are  not  obtained  if  the  reductor  is  not  used.  This 
is  apparently  due  to  metallic  lead  and  possible  traces  of  car- 
bon, which  the  reductor  removes,  and  which,  if  the  reductor 
is  not  used,  remain  in  the  solution  and  use  up  a  little  per- 
manganate. Filtration  without  the  use  of  the  reductor  is  be- 
lie v^  not  to  be  as  satisfactory,  on  account  of  danger  of  oxida- 
tion of  some  of  the  iron  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

The  description  and  measurements  given  along  with  the  cut 
will  perhaps  enable  any  one  to  make  a  suitable  reductor  for 
themselves.  If  a  tube  about  1  in.  in  diameter  is  used,  and  the 
powdered  zinc  does  not  reach  to  within  8  or  4  in.  of  the  top, 
the  funnel  and  its  cork  may  be  left  off,  the  liquid  being  pouied 
into  the  tube  direct  from  the  beaker.  In  this  case  the  bub- 
bling difficulty  mentioned  below  does  not  occur.  Of  cowrse 
the  tube  above  the  zinc  not  be  filled  so  full  of  liquid 
that  the  disengaged  hvdrogen  bubbles  will  throw  any  of 
it  out.  The  layer  of  asbestos  series  as  a  filter  and  removes 
from  the  liquid,  as  before  mentioned,  material  that  uses  up 
permanganate.  After  the  reductor  has  been  used  a  little  a  ' 
black  line  at  the  top  of  the  layer  of  asbestos  shows  this  mate- 
rial quite  plainly.  A  reductor  made  of  glass  wool  alone  with- 
out a  filter  in  it  below  the  zinc,  is  apt  to  ^ive  erratic  and  dis- 
cordant results.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that  without 
the  filter  minute  fragments  of  zinc,  so  small  as  to  escape  ready 
detection,  pass  through  the  reductor,  of  course  producing  error 
in  the  subsequent  titrations.  If  the  layer  of  asbestos  is  too 
thick  or  is  packed  too  hard  the  flow  may  be  too  greatlv  retard- 
ed. A  hara-packed  layer  of  asbestos  i  in.  thick  makes  a  re- 
ductor almost  unusable  even  with  quite  strong  suction.  It  is 
essential  before  using  the  reductor  to  pass  two  or  three  blanks 
through,  containing  all  the  materials  except  the  substance 
beine  analyzed,  and  then  titrate  these  blanks.  The  last  two 
blanks  should  agree  exactly,  and  the  amount  of  permanganate 
used  up  by  the  last  blank  should  be  deducted  from  the  final 
figure  obtained  on  titration  of  the  substance  being  analyzed. 
This  preliminary  preparation  of  the  reductor  is  essential  after 
a  new  (^iging  with  powdered  zinc,  and  also  equally  essen- 
tial after  the  reductor  has  stood  idle  even  over  night.  The 
rate  at  which  the  material  passes  through  the  reductor  can  be 
controlled  somewhat  by  the  suction.  The  apparatus  is  very 
efficient,  and  there  seems  little  danger  of  too  rapid  a  rate,  but 
it  is  of  course  essential  that  the  reduction  should  be  complete. 
In  case  of  incomplete  i  eduction  pass  the  liquid  through  the  re- 
ductor again.  If  the  rate  is  somewhat  slow  and  the  solution 
being  reduced  somewhat  warm,  hydrogen  gas  enough  may  be 

generated  to  throw  some  of  the  liquid  up  against  the  sides  of 
le  tube  above  the  zinc,  and  also  bubble  up  through  the  liquid 
in  the  funnel.  Care  should  be  taken  that  this  latter  does  not 
result  in  loss,  and  that  the  liquid  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the 
tube  is  removed  by  the  subsequent  washing. 


ACCIDENTS  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  AND 

FIREMEN. 


Ths  object  of  publishing  tkis  monthly  list  of  accidents  to 
locomotive  en^neers  and  firemen  is  to  make  known  the  terri- 
ble sacrifice  oi  life  and  limb  that  is  constantly  going  on  among 
this  class  of  people,  with  the  hope  that  such  publications  will 
in  time  indicate  some  of  the  causes  of  accidents  of  this  kind, 
and  to  help  lessen  the  awful  amount  of  suffering  due  directly 
and  indirectly  to  them.  If  any  one  will  aid  us  with  the  infor- 
mation which  will  help  make  our  list  more  complete  or  correct, 
or  who  will  indicate  the  causes  or  the  cures  for  any  kind  of 
accidents  which  occur,  they  will  not  only  be  doing  us  a  great 


favor,  but  will  be  aiding  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  pub- 
lisiiing  this  report,  whi(m  is  to  lessen  the  risk  and  danger  to 
which  the  men  to  whom  we  intrust  our  lives  are  exposed. 

The  only,  or  the  chief  source  of  information  we  have,  from 
which  our  repoft  is  made  up,  is  the  newspapers.  From  these 
the  following  list  of  accidents,  which  occurred  in  September, 
has  been  made  up.  Of  course  we  cannot  report  those  of  which 
we  have  no  knowledge,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  such. 

ACCIDENTS  IN  SEPTBMBBR. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  1.— A  freight  train  on  the 
Pliiladelphia,  Wilmington  &  Baltimore  Railroad  struck  a  coal 
wagon  at  the  comer  of  Twenty  third  and  Chestnut  streets  this 
morning.  The  train  was  wrecked  and  the  fireman  and  the  en- 
gineer were  badly  injured. 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  September  1.— The  oldest  locomotive  driver 
in  Canada  was  crushed  to  death  at  Westville  to-day  by  the 
wheels  of  his  locomotive. 

Pine  City,  Mich.,  September  2.— A  train  filled  with  fugi- 
ti^es  from  Hinckley  was  burned  near  here  to-day.  Engineer 
Root  remained  on  the  engine,  assisted  by  his  fireman,  who 
kept  him  soaked  with  water,  and  backed  the  train  away  from 
Hinckley  and  to  a  point  where  the  refugees  were  enabled  to- 
escape.    Both  engineer  and  fireman  are  severely  burned. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  September  2.— Thomas  Fagan,  an  engi- 
neer on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  while  switching  cars  on  a 
car  float  this  morning,  was  frightened  by  the  gang  dutin,  cariy- 
ing  one  side  of  the  bridge,  giving  way  ;  he  jumped  from  the 
locomotive,  striking  the  bridge  and  receiving  serious  internal 
injuries. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  September  2. —A  Chicago  &  West 
Michigan  passenger  train  ran  Into  a  herd  of  cattle  north  of 
here  to-day.  The  fireman,  John  Kabe,  was  killed  by  being 
crushed  under  the  engine. 

Marquette,  Mich.,  September  S.~A  train  on  the  Milwaukee 
Northern  was  wrecked  near  hereto-day.  Engineer  Fred  Aim- 
quist  was  killed.  The  wreck  was  caused  by  forest  fires  burn- 
ing the  ties  and  warping  the  rails. 

Columbus,  O.,  September  4.*- A  runaway  train,  consisting 
of  eight  loaded  coal  cars  on  the  Big  Four  Railroad,  ran  into 
and  collided  with  a  Baltimore  <&  Ohio  passenger  train  at  Ot- 
tantangv  River  bridge  to-day.  It  is  reported  that  a  fireman 
was  killed.    Engineer  Smallwood  was  severely  injured. 

Ulica,  N.  Y.,  September  4.— The  bursting  of  a  water  gaufe 
on  the  Rome,  Watertown  <&  Ogdensburg  Railroad  severely 
scalded  the  engineer,  L.  C.  Allen,  on  the  nght  side  of  the  face 
and  neck. 

Wllkesbarre,  Pa.,  September  6.~The  connecting-rod  on  a 
locomotive,  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  of  a  fast  freight 
train  broke  heie  to-da;^.  Wallace  Reed,  the  fireman,  lumped 
from  the  train,  sustaining  internal  injuries,  which  will  proba- 
bly prove  fatal. 

Arcadia,  Wis.,  September  6.— A  freight  train  on  the  Green 
Bay,  Winona  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  ran  into  a  burning  bridge 
north  of  hero  to-day  ;  the  bridge  gave  wav,  and  the  engine 
with  18  cars  was  wrecked.  The  engineer  and  firoman  jumped, 
but  were  slightly  injured. 

Bakersfield,  Cal.,  September  7.~A  collision  occurred  be- 
tween a  passenger  and  freight  train  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  at  this  point  this  morning.  One  of  the  firemen  bad 
two  ribs  broken,  and  the  other  was  bruised. 

Staunton,  111.,  September  7.— A  height  train  broke  in  two 
at  this  point  to-day  while  on  a  side  track,  part  of  it  running  on 
to  the  main  line  ;  this  was  run  into  bv  a  fast  mail  train  on  the 
Wabash  Railroad.  Engineer  Flanning  was  severelv  scalded 
and  had  his  legs  broken.  C.  A.  Samms,  fireman,  had  his  foot 
broken  and  was  scalded. 

Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  September  8. — During  a  dense  fog  this 
morning  there  was  a  rear-end  collision  of  a  freight  train  on  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  at  this  place.  The  enjdneer, 
Thomas  A.  McQueen,  was  seriously  injured,  if  not  fatuly  so. 

Raton,  N.  M.,  September  8.— An  express  train  on  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  F6  Railroad  was  ditched  at  Dillon  Junc- 
tion this  afternoon.  Engineer  Pat  Doyle  was  cut  about  the 
head  and  bruised  in  the  hip  and  shoulder.  The  fireman,  Joe 
Meaden,  was  slightly  bruised  about  the  head  and  body. 

Lock  Haven,  Fa.,  September  8. — There  was  a  colnsion  be- 
tween a  freight  and  work  train  on  the  Philadelphia  <&  Reading 
Railroad  near  here  to  day.    Engineer  and  fireman  were  killed. 

Barrington,  111.,  September  9. — A  passenger  train  on  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad  ran  into  a  coal  car  at  this 
point  to-night.  Engineer  Stearns  was  injured,  but  not  seri- 
ously.   Fireman  McMaun,  however,  was  instantly  killed. 

Clinton,  111.,  September  8.— A  wreck  occurred  on  the  Terre 
Haute  &  Peoria  Branch  of  the  Vandalia  Line,  in  which  Engi- 
neer J.  Williams  was  instantly  killed.  Cause  of  the  wreck  was 
cattle  on  the  track. 
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North  Adams,  Mass.,  September  9.— There  was  a  rear-eod 
collision  between  two  freight  trains  in  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  to- 
night, In  which  Charles  C.  Clapp,  engineer,  and  Charles  Eraser 
were  seriously  injured  ;  Clapp  being  bruised  about  the  body, 
with  internal  injuries,  and  Eraser  was  scalded  and  suffered  a 
fracture  of  the  pelvis ;  his  hands  were  badlj  scalded  by  es- 
caping steam  :  it  is  thought  also  that  his  skull  is  fractured  ; 
it  is  probable  that  he  will  not  recover. 

Eairbury,  III.,  September  9. — A  mail  train  on  the  Wabash 
Railroad  was  ditched  near  America  this  afternoon.  A.  C.  Mil- 
ler, engineer,  was  killed,  and  a  fireman  named  Oilman  re- 
ceived injuries  from  which  he  cannot  recover. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  September  9.— An  excursion  train  on  the 
New  Orleans  &  Southern  Railroad  jumped  the  track  at  Eloris- 
saint  Plantation  to-night  for  some  reason.  The  engineer, 
David  Crawford,  was  latally  crushed. 

Chillicothe,  Mo.,  September  10  —A  cattle  train  on  the  Han- 
nibal &  St.  Paul  Railroad  ran  into  a  bull  lying  on  the  track 
neat  here  to-night.  Engineer  Erank  Worts  was  fatally  in- 
jured ;  he  was  under  his  engine  an  hour  before  he  was  extri- 
cated. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  September  11.— A  collision  occurred  be- 
tween the  express  train  and  yard  engine  on  the  Northern  Cen- 
tral Railroad  at  this  point  to-day.  Engineer  Reed  and  Eire- 
man  Rice,  on  the  passenger  train,  were  hurt,  but  not  seriously. 

Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  September  12.-— A  collision  took 
place  between  two  contractors'  engines  at  this  point  to-day,  in 
which  one  engineer  got  entangled  in  the  wreck  and  had  hU 
legs  jammed  ;  the  other  engineer  was  cut  about  the  cheek. 

Boston,  Mass.,  September  12  —An  engine  on  the  Old  Colony 
Railroad  ran  through  an  open  drawbridge  near  the  Kneeland 
Street  Station  to  day.  The  engineer  and  fireman  jumped  and 
escaped  with  slight  injuries. 

Duluth,  Minn.,  September  14.— An  ore  train  on  the  Duluth, 
Missabe  &  Northern  Railroad  struck  an  ox  this  side  of  Virginia 
this  morning.  The  fireman,  John  Murphy,  was  slightly  in- 
jured. 

Bessemer.  Mich.,  September  18  —Engineer  John  Eafer  was 
instantly  killed,  and  his  fireman,  Paul  Scheffer,  fatally  injured 
bv  the  complete  upsetting  of  a  switch  engine  in  the  Wisconsin 
dentral  Railway  yard.  The  accident  was  caused  by  running 
over  a  cow. 

Gorin,  Mo.,  September  18.— An  attempt  was  made  by  rob- 
bers to  hold  up  a  train  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Ee 
Railroad  near  hero  to^lay.  The  robbers  were  repulsed,  but 
not  before  they  had  wounded  Engineer  Prescott  in  the  shoul- 
der. 

Moberly,  Mo.,  September  18.— An  engine  hauling  an  express 
train  on  the  Wabash  Railroad  became  unmanageable  near 
here  to-day  and  ran  away  for  a  considerable  distance  until  it 
was  derailed.  Erank  Eeilser,  the  fireman,  was  thrown  from 
the  cab  and  fatally  hurt. 

Redwood.  Cal.,  September  18.— A  passenger  train  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  ran  into  a  freight  train  at  Belmont 
this  morning.  The  engineer  of  the  passenger  train  was  badly 
hurt. 

Enoxville,  Tenn.,  September  18.— Thomas  W.  Carter,  an 
engineer  on  the  Knoxville.  Cumberland  (}ap  &  Louisville 
Road,  fell  off  an  engine  and  was  instantly  killed  to  day  near 
Lonesome  Valley. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  18.— James  Boyle,  an  engi- 
neer on  the  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  was  thrown  from 
his  engine  to-day,  receiving  severe  injuries  about  the  head  and 

llarrington,  Del.,  September  20.— The  crown  sheet  of  an 
engine  on  the  Delaware  Railroad  blew  out  here  today.  En- 
gineer John  Parsons  and  Fireman  Albert  C.  Dunn  were  scald- 
ed by  escaping  steam  ;  Parsons  also  had  his  left  side  scalded. 

Eraserville,  Ont.,  September  22.— A  Grand  Trunk  freight 
train  was  wrecked  near  here  this  morning.  The  engineer  and 
fireman  were  killed.    Caused  by  a  cow  being  on  the  track. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  September  22. — A  collision  occurred  be- 
tween a  freight  train  and  a  derailed  car  two  miles  west  of  this 
city  this  morning.  Eireman  Lamp  kin  was  considerably  bruised 
about  the  head  and  shoulders. 

Mason  City.  la.,  September  22.— A  collision  occurred  be- 
tween a  freight  train  and  a  runaway  box  car  that  had  been 
blown  on  a  main  line  from  a  side  track  on  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railroad  near  Algona  ;  the^fireman,  Charles 
McAldoon,  was  seriously  injured,  and  Engineer  Humphrey 
was  slij^tly  injured. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  September  22.— Charles  Howard,  a  fire- 
man on  the  St.  Louis  Division  of  the  Big  Eour  Railroad,  fell 
asleep  on  the  track  near  here  to-day  ;  he  was  struck  by  a  pass- 
ing train  and  killed. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  September  28.— The  boiler  head  on  a  loco- 
motive of  a  freight  train  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  blew 


out  while  passing  throueh  the  snow  sheds  to-day.  Engineer 
Warren  Gobdard  was  injured,  and  Eireman  Charles  Lipscom 
hurt  so  that  he  died  a  few  hours  after  the  accident. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  September  24.— C.  Addison  Edwards,  an 
engineer  on  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
while  examining  the  eccentrics  of  his  engine,  was  run  over  by 
his  locomotive,  being  struck  by  the  switching  engine.  His 
arm  was  so  badly  crushed  that  ft  had  to  be  amputated. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  September  27.— John  Shields,  a  fireman 
on  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Delaware  Railroad,  had 
his  hand  severely  cut,  by  thrusting  it  through  the  window  of 
the  cab. 

Hoboken,  N.  J.,  September  28.— Ered  Wyman,  a  fireman 
en  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad,  had  bis 
legs  cut  off  and  was  otherwise  badlv  injured  by  an  engine  ;  he 
jumped  from  one  engine  in  front  of  another  and  was  caught. 

Boston,  Mass.,  September  28.— A  connecting-rod  on  a  loco- 
motive hauling  an  express  train  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  broke  this  morning.  Dennis 
Conklin,  the  fireman,  was  injured  by  a  flying  bolt. 

Portland.  Ore.,  September  28.— An  en^ne  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  train  backed  off  a  ferry  boat  at  Ealama  to-day.  Peter 
Cramer,  the  fireman,  was  carried  over  with  the  engine  and 
drowned. 

Anderson,  Ind.,  September  29.— A  woman  signaled  a  north- 
bound freight  train  of  the  Micliigan  Division  of  the  Big  Eour 
liailroad,  warning  them  of  danger  on  the  track  to-day.  The 
engineer,  Crowley,  in  reversing  his  engine  was  severely  in- 
jured. In  throwing  the  reverse  engine  back  it  slipped,  and 
flying  forward  struck  him  a  violent  blow  in  the  side,  breaking 
three  ribs  and  fracturing  two  others. 

Our  report  for  September,  it  will  be  seen,  includes  48  acci- 
dents, in  which  9  engineers  and  11  firemen  were  killed,  and  25 
engineers  and  19  firemen  were  injured.  The  causes  of  the 
accidents  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

Boiler  explosions 2 

Broken  connecting-rod 2 

Burned  bridge 1 

Bursting  water-glass 1 

Cattle  on  track 7 

Collisions 8 

Cut  in  cab  window 1 

Derailments ,. . .  8 

Ealllng  from  engine 2 

Elying  reverse  lever 1 

Eorest  fires 2 

Jumping  from  engine 1 

Obstruction  on  track 1 

Open  draw  bridge 1 

Runaway  train 4 

Running  off  fioat 1 

Run  over 4 

Train  robbers 1 

Total 48 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis.— The  regular  meethig  was 
held  on  September  19,  at  which  Mr.  E.  A.  Hermann  read  a 
paper  on  Reconstruction  and  Improvement  Work  on  Rail- 
roads. The  paper  was  a  general  reiumS  of  work  that  must 
necessarily  be  ^ne  in  reconstruction  where  the  original  was 
done  cheaply  or  poorly  executed.  He  calls  attention  to  the  faot 
that  the  improvement  in  rolling  stock  was  usually  in  advance 
of  that  in  the  roadway,  and  that  the  weight  of  locomotives  and 
cars  increase  in  a  much  more  rapid  ratio  than  the  strength  of 
track  and  bridges. 

The  Engineers'  Club  of  St.  I,rOuis.— At  a  meeting  on 
October  8,  Mr.  N.  W.  Eayres  gave  an  informal  talk  on  the 
power  house  of  the  new  union  Station  steam  plant  It  con- 
sists of  four  250 -H. P.  water  tube  boilers  set  with  revolving 
chain  grates ;  the  latter  cost  $1,000  per  boiler,  and  have 
proved  entirely  satisfactory,  particularly  in  abating  the  smoke. 
Three  compound  engines  and  two  air  compressors  are  used  ; 
the  engines  are  directly  connected  with  the  dynamos,  which 
operate  at  500  volts,  whose  output  is  distributed  by  the  five- 
wire  system,  permitting  the  operation  of  arc  and  incandescent 
lamps  ;  the  compressors  furnish  air  for  the  interlocking.  The 
plant  is  the  largest  in  the  country,  and  240  train  movements 
were  recently  made  in  a  single  hour.  The  station  is  heated 
by  steam  from  this  plant,  the  indirect  system  being  used.  Air 
is  taken  in  at  the  top  of  the  tower  by  two  fans  in  the  subcellar. 
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Central  R«ilw«7  CInb.— At  the  September  meeUns  of  the 
Club.  Mr.  R.  H.  Soule  and  Ikibert  Potts  preBenled  a  report  oa 
car  clesDlog.  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract ; 

"  Cars  on  long  runs,  of  say  200  miles  or  over,  on  arrival  at 
terminal  slations  in  aummeror  non-freezing  weather  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  off  on  the  outside  wiOi  clear,  cold  water. 
For  such  washing  an  arrangement  conefsting  of  a  hollow  ban- 
dieattached  to  a  perforated  brush  head,  through  which  a  stream 
of  water  is  applied  simultaneous  with  the  rubbing  of  brush, 
for  use  where  hose  connections  are  available,  has  l»en  recom- 
mended to  the  committee  as  superior  to  the  common  car  waali 
brush  generally  used.  Where  bucket  and  brush  is  used  care 
should  be  taken  to  renew  the  water  before  it  becomes  giitty 
through  successive  dippings  of  the  brush.  The  baud  ralu  and 
door  knobs  should  be  wiped  clean,  the  other  parts  of  cor  bod; 
being  not  wiped,  but  merely  washed  thoroughly  as  above. 
The  trucks  should  also  be  wiped  on  the  outside,  and  other 

farts  that  can  be  reached  without  going  under  the  trucks.  In 
reezlng  weatber  the  cars  sbnuld  be  cleaned  on  the  outside  by 
dry  wiping  exclusively.  No  Injury  to  varnish  will  occur 
under  this  process,  ana  a  better  appearance  will  be  attained 
than  by  the  use  ol  warm  water.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
wishingB  at  eud  of  trips,  the  practice  on  one  road  is  to  give  to 
the  cars  at  inteirsis  of  three  mouths  each,  between  sopplngs, 
a  thorough  cleaning  with  Perfection  Car  Cleaner  diluted  with 
water,  accorcling  to  condition  of  car.  This  compound,  bow- 
ever,  Is  absolutely  non-injurious  to  varnish,  whether  used  in 
full  strength  or  diluted,  and  may  be  applied  by  unskilled 
labor  with  perfect  safety  and  with  mosi  gratifying  results. 
The  cleaner  is  applied  nlth  an  ordinary  car  wash  brush,  and 
If  the  corners  of  the  battens  or  bottoms  of  panels  are  especially 
dirty,  a  two  or  four-row  car  scrub  is  nsed.  Cars  clean^  under 
this  process  come  out  almost  as  good  as  new  on  the  outside, 
leaving  the  glo«8  on  the  varnish  unimpalrecl.  On  the  arrival  of 
a  car  the  first  duty  is  the  care  of  the  lamps.  If  It  is  so  euulpped. 
Lamps  should  be  cleaned  and  wicks  and  oil  applied,  the  latter 
or  300  fire  test.  If  iLc  car  Is  equipped  with  gas,  the  globes 
should  not  be  cleaned  until  all  theotherworkonihe  Inside  of  the 
carlsdoue.  Watercoolers  shouldbeemplled,  rinsed  and  wiped 
out  inside.  Closets,  urinals,  and  drip  pans  should  be  thor- 
oughly washed  out  and  rinsed,  followed  by  another  rinsing 
with  a  solution  composed  of  chloro-naphtholeum  and  water 
la  proportions  of  1  gall,  of  naphtholeum  to  1  bbl.  of  water. 
Urinals  thus  treated  will  remain  odorless  during  contin- 
uous trips  between  terminals,  and  icings  of  the  urinals  will 
not  be  necessary.  Next,  the  cushions  should  be  taken  out,  doors 
and  windows  opened,  and  the  Interior  of  car  dusted  throughout. 
The  wood-work  and  glass  should  then  be  wiped,  and  If  neces- 
sary cleaned  off  with  a  damp  sponge.  The  floor  should  be 
mopped  with  cold  water  In  summer  and  warm  water  in  win- 
der, and  sponged  under  the  seats,  comers  of  car,  and  under  Ibe 
steam  pipes  with  soft  soap  or  kindred  compounds,  and  rinsed 
with  cold  wster.  The  cushions  should  be  thoroughly  dusted 
and  put  back  in  place,  and  windows,  doors,  and  ventilators 
closed  to  prevent  dust  blowing  In  from  the  outside.  Curtains 
or  blinds  should  also  be  drawn  to  preserve  the  color  of  the  up- 
holstery. Upholstery  should  be  beaten  or  cleaned  by  the  use 
of  compressed  air  once  a  week  during  the  summer  months,  and 
twice  a  month  at  least  during  the  winter." 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  West,  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  i& 
Western  Railroad,  presented  a  report  on  the  best  construction 
and  practice  for  locomotive  drivtng-boiea  ;  he  stated  that,  In 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  solid  bronze  box  is  not  to  be 
recommended  for  general  use,  but  that  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  cast  steel  as  compared 
with  cast  iron,  and  solid  brass  lining  as  compared  with  the  gib 
brass  in  connection  with  soft-metal  Qllinga.  The  reasons  lor 
not  recommending  the  use  of  a  solid  bronze  box  are  the  greater 
flrstcost.undueespansion  when  hot,  causing  the  box  to  stick  in 
the  Jaw  of  the  frame  ;  and  when  the  box  Iwcomes  worn  In  the 
crown,  the  sides  are  very  apt  to  close  In,  plncbbig  the  Journal 
and  canting  a  hot  box.  The  argument  presentra  in  Hivor  of 
solid  bronze  bearing,  was  that  the  first  cost  Is  less  than  the  brass 
gib  with  the  soft  Qlllng  ;  while  If  the  journal  gets  hot  there  is 
no  soft  metal  to  melt  and  plug  up  the  oil  boles.  The  box  with 
brass  gibs  also  Is  more  liable  to  break  on  account  of  cracks 
starting  from  the  corner  of  the  slots  that  are  cut  for  the'brass. 
The  advantage  of  the  solid  bronze  crown,  pressed  into  the  cast- 
iron  box  with  two  strips  of  soft  metal  1  In.  wide,  extending  to 
the  full  width  of  the  box,  is  tl^t  the  bearing  will  probably  run 
cooler  on  account  of  the  soft  metal.  A  sectional  bearing  com- 
posed of  a  bronze  gib  with  soft-metal  filling  baa  the  advantage 
that  there  would  be  no  hot  boxes  to  melt  the  QUing.  The 
practice  of  planing  the  flanges  straight  at  the  center  tor  a  dis- 


thus  allowing  the  box  to  adjust  itself,  when  one  wheel  strikes 
the  low  joint,  thus  preventing  the  breaking  of  Uie  flanges,  was 
heartily  ludorsed- 


PBR50NALS. 

Mr  WnxARD  A.  Surra  has  been  appointed  Harrier  Curator 
of  the  transportation  division  of  the  Department  of  Industrial 
Arts  of  the  Columbian  Museum  of  Chicago. 

Hr.  Ernest  8.  Cbosisk  announces  that  he  has  severed  hla 
conneclloD  with  Henry  P.  Worthlngton,  and  is  engaging  in 
business  on  his  own  account,  as  direct  representative  of  fad- 
ing houses,  as  a  commission  dealer  In  iron,  steel,  railway  equip- 
ments and  supplies,  giving  particular  attention  to  the  export 
trade,  with  an  office  at  37  Broad  Street,  New  Tork. 


dr  compressor  practice  In  the  Old  World.  While  in  Parb  be 
made  a  careful  eAmlnalion  of  the  compressed  air  power  sys- 
tem In  use  in  that  city,  of  which  Hr.  Victor  Popp  Is  the  Presi- 
dent 
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The  Illustrations  show 


THE  IMPROVED  ROOT  BOILER. 

As  the  subject  of  water-tube  boilers  is  attracting  a  constant- 
widening  Interest  on  account  of  Ibe  saving  In  fuel  which 

ij  effect,  we  Illustrate  an  improved  form  of  Ibis  type    ' 

■'  '     by  th-    "^ "^  *^  ""'   "— -• -■--  S. 

Cftff  B 

.  ,  clearly  the 
method  used  In  Its 
construction,  to 
which  but  a  few 
words  of  reference 
wilt  be  necessary. 

Two  parallel 
boiler  tubes  4  In.  fn 
diameter  are  ex- 
panded Into  a  head- 
er at  each  end  (flg. 
1),  forming  what  Is 
known  as  a  pack- 
age. These  pack-  . 
ages  are  then  |dled 
one  upon  Ibe  other, 
as  shown  In  flg.  2, 
and  on  top  of  this 
pile  is  placed  a 
steam  ana  water 
drum,  all  forming 
a  vertical  section. 
A  side  view  of  this 
arrangement  Is 
shown  In  fig.  7. 
The  openings  at  the 
front  and  rear  ends 
of  these  box -like 
headers  are  con- 
nected by  means  of 
connecting  bends, 
as  shown  in  detail 
In  fig.  S.  These,  in 
turn,  have  plug- 
sbaped  ends  (flg.  6), 
which  are  drawn 
tightly  into  elastic, 
bronzo-llke  metal  packing  rings  (fi; 


DBT&ILB  OF  BOILIK. 


:flg-  8). 

Thei 


I  bolts  holding  the  bends  In  place  have  bali-snaped  heads, 
Which  are  recelv^  In  spherical  sockets  In  the  headers,  thus 
giving  the  nut  end  of  the  bolt  perfect  freedom  of  motion. 

After  connecting  the  beadere  front  and  rear  In  the  manner 
above  described,  It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  Sg.  7,  that,  aa 
the  water  inside  the  inclined  tubes  Is  healed.  It  will  rise  in 
them  to  the  headers,  and  then  It  will  flow  upward  from  one 
boxltkebeaider  through  theconnecting  bend  Into  the  one  above 
It,  and  eo  on  to  the  top,  and  thence  into  the  overhead  drum 
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r  de- 
ftcri&di  it  U  mwje  Seiible,  and  can  zeaiiilr  adiust  itaeir  to  the 
unequsl  eipaniini)  ot  Ihe  tubes  wirbout  placing  eiceutve 
■Irsins  on  the  various  pnrtB.  In  making  up  a  boiler,  a  nura 
ber  of  these  vertical  ■ecliona  are  pUced  aide  bj  side,  Ihc  heigbt 
and  width  of  tlie  arrangement  of  tuties  being  goremett  firat 
by  the  amouut  of  beating  surface  required,  and  secondly  liy 
the  space  ■▼ailable  Id  which  the  boiler  Is  set. 

The  method  of  construe C ion  at  the  rear 
enda  of  the  boiler  is  shown  in  flg.  8,  where 
four  boilers  are  seen.    Over  the  top  of  tlie 

'  teveialitesm  and  water  drums  issbowo  Ihe 
mullipie  which  collects  the  steam  from 
each  and  Qosll;  delivers  it  into  Ihe  steam 
drum.  About  the  center,  beneath  the  steam 
and  water  drums,  is  abowu  llie  feed  drum, 
below  which  la  seen  Uie  mud  drum.  Wh^n 
the  complete  boiler  Is  constructed  the 
headers  are  arranged  similar  to  bricks  tn  a 
wall  —i.e. ,  with  their  vertical  joints  broken  ; 
and  as  a  brick  can  easily  be  removed  from 
the  lower  pari  of  awall  and  replaced  with- 
out dUturblug  those  around  it.  similarly  a 
package  of  tubes  can  easilv  be  removed 
and  replaced  in  the  bolter  when  the  (M\am 
at  the  end  ot  the  packHfie  are  taken  off. 
This  arrangement  also  brings  Ihc  tubes  in  a 
BtaggeriMl  position  vertically,  which  pre- 
vents the  gases  from  having  a  free,  uiiin-  ' 
terrupted  run  back  to  the  chimney,  thus 
Inaurlng  a  more  perfect  absarpiiou  of  the 
heat. 

In  placing  thia  boiler  in  poailion,  when 
ft  takes  the  place  of  old  shell  boilers,  the 
necenslty  for  tearing  up  the  sidewalk  or 
street  is  obviated,  as  it  can  be  introduced 
into  a  building  tlirough  an  ordinary  win- 
dow or_door — an  opening  39  In.  aquare  be- 
thu  introduction  ot  a 
The  old  shell  boilers 

can  be  cut  up  by  a  boilermaker  right  in 

Eosillon  and  so  taken  out  and  the  new  boiler  put  in  with 
ut  little  trouble  and  expense. 

The  holler  is  built  entirely  on  the  interchangeable  system, 
so  that  any  part  may  be  slipped  out  and  a  new  part  inlruduccd 
at  a  minimum  cost  and  iu  a  vciyshort  time.      Thus,  by  keep- 


FLEXIBLE  FRICTION  CLUTCH  PULLET. 

Ar  Important  problem  In  the  transtnlarioti  of  power  by  aut- 


f rom  another  shaft  revolving  conllouously. 

There  are  four  principal  methoda  by  which  thta  may  be  aC' 
complished.  Where  the  motion  is  commaulcaled  from  a  pnl- 
ley  on  the  driving  shaft  to  a  pulley  od  the  driven.  It  may  be 
done  (t)  by  placing  a  loose  pulley  alougalde  of  the  Utter  pul- 


ltA(:K  KNI)  OF  ROOT  linlLBR,  ailOWINO  MBTIIOD  OP  COKBTBUCTION. 


ing  up  with  the  deterioration  which  takes  place  In  nil  boilers 
lliu  same  hi);h  nrosaure  can  always  be  ciirriiil.  The  company 
liavc  recently  t»)iie<l  an  Information  piimphlft,  whichiHveaa 

detailed  description  of  Ihe  boiler.  loKelliur  with  other  infonna- 
llou  about  wult'r-tubc  boilers  geiieriilly. 


Fig.  7- 

SECTIONAL  VIBW  OF  EOOT  BOILSS. 

ley,  and  shifting  Ihe  belt  from  ihe  loose  to  the  keyed  pulley 
(o  start  the  lalter,  or  In  the  reverse  direction  to  stop  It,  the 
driving  pulley  on  the  Qrst  motion  shaft  being  of  double  the 
width  01  the  belt;  (2)  by  making  the  driving  belt  of  such 
length  that  It  hangs  loosely  over  the  pulleys,  In  which  condi- 
tion there  will  not  be  sufficient  ten- 
sion lo  transmit  power,  and  by  ap- 
plying a  "tightener  pulley"  to  the 
belt  tn  produce  the  necessary  tenslou 
for  driving  ;  (8)  by  means  ot  the  or- 
dinary jaw  coupling  attached  to  one 
or  other  of  the  pulleys,  by  means  ot 
which  It  may  he  locked  rigidly  to 
the  shaft,  or  allowed  to  run  freely 
■hereon,  and  (4)  bv  means  of  a  fric- 
tion clutch  attacned  to  one  of  the 
pulleys. 

The  first  method  of  ahiftlng  belts 
1^  widely  used  in  cases  where  the 
belta  are  narrow  and  the  power  trans- 
mitted is  small,  as,  for  example.  In 
driving  machine  tools  and  the  like, 
though  even  In  such  cases  the  prac- 
tice of  aubsti luting  the  friction  clutch 
Is  rapidly  growing.  For  wide  belts 
and  large  powera  the  shifting  belt 
method  is  quite  Inadmissible.  The 
second  method  can  only  be  used  to 
advantage  where  one  shaft  Is  directly 
over  tlie  other,  so  that  the  belt,  when 
slacked  oB,  will  bang  clear  of  the 
lower  pulley,  which  should  be  the 
driver.  This  plan  maybe  used  for 
larger  powera  than  can  the  shifting 
belts,  but  Is  objectionable  on  ac- 
count of  the  wear  and  tear  on  the 
belt  occasioned  by  its  excessive  sllp- 
pini;  over  the  pulleys  In  starting  up 
and  until  the  driven  train  of  ma- 
chinery is  brought  up  lo  the  speed  of  the  driver.  The 
heat  produced  is  often  so  greert  as  to  burn  and  Injure  the 
belt. 
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suddenly  will  otberwise  rupture  the  mechanism  or  throw  the 
belt  oS  the  pulleys. 

The  friction  clutch,  when  properly  deslgued  and  constiuct- 
od,  possesses  adTantages  whicb  enable  It  to  be  lued  effectively 
In  alpioat  every  conceivable  case  wbere  power  is  to  be  trans- 
milted  under  the  conditions  be  re  discussed. 

The  recognilion  of  this  fact  has  of  late  years  brought  Into 
tlie  marliet  a  great  variety  of  friction  clutches,  more  or  less 
effective. 

The  requirements  of  a  good  frictloa  clutch  mar  be  stated  as 
follows  :  Its  parts  should  be  few  and  simple  and  require  little 
or  no  attention,  ae  it  is  not  liable  to  receive  much.  It  should 
be  capable  of  being  easily  and  quickly  thrown  in  and  out  of 
operation  by  hand,  except  In  the  case  of  the  transmission  of 
very  large  powers,  where  il  is  sdvlsftble  to  operate  U  by  spe- 
cial mechanlBm.  Its  frictlonal  surfaces  should  be  so  arranged 
and  of  such  material  as  to  be  easily  and  cheaply  renewed 
when  worn  out.  Its  adjustment  for  wear  should  be  so  rimple 
in  arrangement  thai  in  unskillful  hands  It  canuot  oarily  be 
subjected  to  undue  strains.  It  should  be  capable  of  being 
operated  so  as  to  apply  the  trlctional  contact  gradually  where 


THE  BLISS  FLIXIBLE  CLUTCH  PULLET. 

heavy  loads  are  to  be  started  up.  When  thrown  out  it  must 
entlrelv  and  without  tall  release  the  frictlonsl  surfaces,  but 
when  in  operation  must  as  certainly  retain  Its  grip  wltjiout 
slipping.  Its  parts  must  t>e  so  balanced  that  their  centrifugal 
force  In  revolving  shall  not  lend  to  throw  the  clutch  in  or  out 
o[  operation,  and  GubIIv,  there  must  be  sufllcleut  fleilblUty 
In  the  construction  to  insure  Its  proper  operallon  where  the 
shafting  is  out  of  Hue  or  where  the  pulley  twre  becomes  worn 
and  is  loose  upon  the  shaft,  in  consequence  of  which  Its  rim 
is  not  concentric  therewith 

The  clutch  here  illustrated  was  designed  to  embody  these 
features,  and  is  being  built  for  the  market  by  the  E,  Vf.  Bliss 
'  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It  may  be  described  as  fol- 
lows :  The  driving  pulley  which  ruua  looee  on  the  shaFt  liaa 
attached  to  its  arms  a  ring  or  driver,  Into  which  Is  loosely  In- 
serted a  disk,  A.  This  disk  Is  made  to  revolve  with  the  pul- 
ley by  mnans  of  several  driving  studs  secured  to  the  pulley 
and  projecting  through  slots  in  the  outer  edge  of  the  disk. 
While  thus  prevented  irom  revolving  In  relation  to  the  pulley, 
it  is  capnble  of  freely  moving  lengthwise  of  the  shaft,  and  also 
of  Its  plane  being  inclined  slTghti  v  out  or  the  plane  of  revotu- 
llon.  Keyed  to  the  shaft  is  a  ariver,  B.  which  is  conical  in 
shape,  and  has  a  circular  groove  turned  in  ita  pefiphery.  Into 
which  are  Inserted  wooden  blocks  bearing  against  the  inner 


face  of  the  flexible  disk  A,  aa  clearly  shown  in  the  cut.  An 
opiwting  ring,  C,  haa  a  slmilai'  arrangement  of  blocks,  and 
held  In  posltwn  by  two  or  more  studs  not  shown  In  the  cut, 
but  which  compel  It  to  revolve  with  the  driver  B,  at  the  same 
time  allowing  a  longitudinal  motion  similar  to  that  of  the 
fleiible  disk  A.  When  this  ring  is  drawn  toward  the  oppos- 
ing driver  B,  the  ftexible  disk  is  gripped  between  the  wooden 
blocks,  and  the  whole  mechanism  revolves  together.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  required  flexibility  for  improper  alignment  is 
amply  provided  for.  To  operate  the  ring  C  two  or  more 
rlraw-bolts  placed  parallel  with  the  shaft  pass  through  lugs 
projecting  from  the  inner  periphery  of  the  ring.  Adjusting 
nuts  with  lock  screws  bear  against  these  lugs. 

The  bolts  are  pivoted  to  right-angled  levers,  which  are  In 
turn  pivoted  to  the  driver  B.  The  long  arm  of  the  levers  ex- 
tend beyond  the  hub  of  the  driver  B  and  are  linked  to  a  slid- 
ing sleeve  on  the  shaft.  This  sleeve  Is  moved  longitudinally 
on  the  shaft  by  sn  ordinary  hand  shifter.  When  moved  away 
from  the  driver,  the  links  are-broughtintoan  Inclined  position, 
which  pull  the  ends  of  the  levers  toward  the  shaft,  thus  re- 
teasing  the  clutching  surfaces.  When  moved  in  the  opposite 
dlrecUon,  or  to  the  position  shown  in  the  cut,  the  links  straighten 
out  and  form  toggles,  which  produce  a  powerful  grip  between 
the  frictlonal  surnces,  and  at  the  same  ume  lock  them  seciitelj 
in  position. 

The  operating  lovers  are  provided  with  counter  weights  D 
ti  balance  the  centrifugal  force  tending  to  throw  them  out- 
ward from  the  shsft. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  as  the  friction  blocks  gradually  w 


away  It  is  only  necessary  to  set  up  the  adjusting  nute  until 
sulVcient  tension  Is  obtained  to  prevent  slipping  under  the 
load,  the  flexible  disk  accommodating  Itself  to  tbe  adjustment. 


The  makers  of  this  Qeiible  clutch  pulley  have  designed 
speclsl  tools  (01  producing  all  the  parts  so  that  the  clutches 
can  he  asBembied  from  stock  of  parls  kept  on  hand,  all  these 
parts  t>elng  duplicate  ani  interchangeable. 


THE  TOWER  COUPLER. 


The  cuts  shown  herewith  Illustrate  the  Master  Car  Bulld- 
cth'  coupler  now  being  put  on  the  market  by  the  National  Mal- 
leable Caatinn  Company.  It  is  known  as  the  "  Tower"  coup- 
ler and  Is  0?  the  knuckle  opening  class  :  in  operating  the 
knuckle  from  the  corner  of  the  car  no  additional  parts  are  re- 
quired either  in  the  unlocking  gear  or  the  coupler  itself.  It 
has  been  very  carefully  designed  and  the  metal  has  been  well 
distributed  to  meet  the  strains  encountered  in  service. 

The  body  of  the  coupler  Is  made  of  malleable  Iron,  and  the 
knuckle,  lock  and  pivot  pin  are  of  steel.  The  shank  Is  square 
for  its  entire  length  and  ihe  liner  blocks  are  cast  on  The  walls 
of  the  shank  are  thick  and  well  ribbed,  but  sufllclent  room  is 
luft  for  the  useof  a  tail  boll  if  desired,  and  a  slot  for  Ihe  Ameri- 
can continuous  draft  rigging  can  be  added.  The  knuckle  is 
fulcrumed  back  far  enough  to  give  great  strength  lo  both  it 
and  the  head,  and  vet  smooth  action  is  obtalnoa  even  on  the 
sharpest  curves.  The  face  of  the  tall  of  tbe  knuckle  is  so 
shaped  as  to  come  in  contact  with  tbe  outer  face  of  an  oppos- 
ing knuckle  when  In  the  act  of  coupling,  so  that  II  la  swung 
into  the  closed  position  through  that  contact,  Instead  of  by 
contact  with  tbe  outer  face  of  the  opposing  knuckle.  This  is 
conducive  to  smooth  action  in  coupling,  which  is  further  pro- 
moted by  the  fact  that  the  lock  does  not  have  to  l>e  raised  as 
the  knuckle  swinge  in.  This  also  prevents  Ihe  binding  and 
failure  to  couple,  to  which  certain  couplers  are  liable.  From 
flg.  2  of  our  illustration  It  will  be  seen  that  the  buffing  strains 
received  by  the  knuckle  are  transmitted  lo  the  head  by  means 
of  a  broad  flat  bearing  at  the  end  of  the  tall  of  the  knuckle. 
A  tendency  for  Ihe  knuckle  to  rotate  inwardi  v  under  these 
blows  Is  siso  resisted  at  the  same  point  and  uy  a  bearing 
against  the  vertical  wall  of  the  head  at  a  point  considerably 
nearer  the  fulcrum  pin.  By  its  shape  and  size  the  knuckle  is 
amply  strong  to  receive  and  transmit  without  damage  any 
strains  encountered  in  service. 

The  conspicuous  pan  of  the  coupler  is  the  lock,  which  also 
serves  to  throw  the  knuckle  open.  Its  shape  will  be  readily 
underatood  from  flgs.  1  and  6  in  our  lllustrstions.  In  flg.  1 
tbe  full  lines  show  toe  lock  In  the  normal  position  :  and  It  will 
be  seen  then,  when  receiving  the  pulling  strains,  the  lock  Is 
firmly  supported  by  a  vertical  wall  on  the  guard  arm  side  of 
the  head,  so  that  It  is  subjected  to  no  strain  other  than  one  of 
compression.  To  uncouple,  the  lock  is  raised  until  it  strikes 
the  under  side  of  the  top  wall  of  tbe  head,  being  guided  verti- 
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cally  ia  this  movement  bj  the  bearing  of  its  atein  in  the  bot- 
tom wall  ot  the  head.    If  tt  is  deaircd  to  simply  uii]i>ck  the  | 
knuckle,    the    lock    is    held    in 
tb<8    position    bj  the  unlocking 

Foal  lion  in  the  ususl  manner, 
f,  however,  it  is  desired  to 
swing  the  knuckle  open,  the 
lever  ot  the  unlocking  gear  la 
lifted  Btlll  higher,  and  the  lock, 
pivoting  on  a  rldfte  on  the  top 
wall  of  the  coup]erhead,i3  rotated 
about  that  point  bh  shown  In  Qg. 
1,  the  stem  of  the  lock  dlsengascs 
from  the  hole  in  the  lower  wall  of 
the  head  and  slides  along  a  groove 
provided  for  it.  This  motion  of 
the  lock  swings  the  knuckle  open 
in  a  wav  that  ia  perfectly  clear 
from  flg:  1.  The  lock  remains  in 
the  poaftlon  shown  in  dotted  lines 
after  the  operator  has  dropped 
the  unlocking  lever,  and  only  fallH 
into  ita  normal  position  when  Ihe 
knuckle  cloeea. 

The  lock  cannot  be  Inlerfered 
with  in  its  operation  b^  Ice,  dirt, 
or  cindeis.  It  is  provided  with 
ample  bearing  surface  on  the 
knuckle,  tbe  area  of  contact  being 
4i  sq,  in.  It  cannot  be  struck  by 
coupler  links,  as  they  cannot  enter 
ibe  head  far  enough  owing  to  the 
size  of  the  tail  of  the  knuckle. 

The  Tower  coupler  has  been 
repeatedly  tested  under  the  drop 
and  for  a  considerable  period  in 
service,  and  It  Is  said  has  fulfilled  all  requirement) 


TBS  ACUBINUT  FACING  HACHDTK. 


ACME  NUT-FACING  MACHINE. 


Thb  nut -facing  machine  which 
that  is  being  built  by  tbe  Acme  Hachlncry  Company,  of  Cleve- 
land, O.,  and  baa  a  number  of  new  and  vuuable  improvement* 
for   chamfering    and  facloj 


I  the  novel  feature  of  independent  electrically  driven  machinery, 
thus  dotngaway  with  the  neceesity  for  snafting,  pulleys  and 
belting.  Water  power  is  used  to  drive  wheels  having  a  total 
capacity  of  3,000  H. P.,  which  In  turn  drive  large  generators 

I  with  a  total  capacity  of  1,500  H.P.  The  mill  was  started 
illustrate  herewith  is  one  I  about  June  20.  but  has  not  yet  been  in  operation  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  to  add  anything  for  or  againat  the  argu- 
ment regarding  electrically  driven  machinery. 


_.   'M  and  bolts. 

The  cutting  head  Is  ar- 
ranged to  hold  three  tools  of 
bar  ateel,  one  for  facing,  one 
for  chamfering  the  comers, 
and  a  third  to  remove  the  drst 
thread  in  tbe  nut.  They  can 
be  removed,  ground  and  re- 
placed in  a  few  minutes. 

The  spindle  to  which  the 
cutler  head  Is  attached  is 
driven  by  a  four-step  cone 
pulley,  and  geared  4}  to  1, 
thus  having  sufficient  power 
to  face  the  large  nuts  with 
ease  and  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  facing  the  smaller 
sizes  at  the  proper  speed. 

On  the  carriage  Is  mounted 
a  turret  with  a  broad  key  to 
keep  it  In  line,  and  a  lever 
nut  to  clamp  it  in  podilioa  as 
shown.  The  carriage  Is 
moved  lorward  to  the  cut- 
ting head  by  means  ot  a  cam 
lournaled  on  ihe  ways  of  the 
bed.  Thiscamisdriven  by  a 
worm  and  worm  wheel,  thus 
giving  the  carriage  a  steady, 
forward  movement,  and  the 
weight  hanging ,  from  the 
front  end  of  the  bed  rstuma 
the  same  after  the  nut  has 
been  faced. 

The  advantage  oi  a  turret 
to  hold  the  nut  arbors  is  tlint 
the  nuts  can  be  removed  and 
replaced  mucli  quicker  and 
with  less  eiertlon  than  Is  pos- 
sible on  B  machine  where  Die 
arbors  revolve  and  the  cut- 
ting bead  remains  stationary. 


H».i 
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Aeronautics 


Undbb  this  heading  we  shall  hereafter  publish  all  matter 
relating  to  the  interesting  subject  of  Aerial  Navigation,  a 
branch  of  engineering  which  is  rapidly  increasing  in  general 
interest.  Mr.  0.  Chanute,  C.E.,  of  Chicago,  has  consented  to 
act  as  Associate  Editor  for  this  department,  and  will  be  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  it. 

Headers  of  thi$  departmefU  are  requeeUd  to  iend  the  names 
and  addresees  of  persons  interested  in  the  Sftbjeet  of  Aeronautics 
to  the  publisher  of  Thb  Amsrican  Emoikkbr. 


THE  CRANKS'  INNINGS. 


Until  quite  recently  the  attitude  of  the  British  press  toward 
aerial  navigation  has  been  one  of  contemptuous  silence.  It 
has  not,  like  the  American  press,  published  as  news  facts,  fic- 
tions, fallacies,  and  flights  of  fancy,  but  has  resolutely  ignored 
experiments  and  correspondence  on  flying  machines. 

Now  this  is  all  changed ;  and  since  Mr.  Maxim's  flight  of 
July  81  the  English  papers  are  giving  much  space  to  accounts 
of  his  apparatus,  of  his  paper  before  the  British  Association, 
and  of  his  article  in  the  National  Review. 

AH  this  accompanied  with  many  disquisitions  and  comments, 
some  of  which  "  go  for*'  Mr.  Maxim  on  account  of  his  sup- 
posed bloodthirsty  turn  of  mind  in  designing  a  new  and  terri- 
ble war  engine.  Mr.  Maxim  has  kept  the  discussion  going  by 
many  letters  to  the  papers,  and  one  of  these,  published  in 
Industries  and  Iron  of  August  81,  has  led  to  a  series  of  amus- 
ing episties. 

In  this  letter  Mr.  Maxim  had  stated  that  if  the  English, 
"  from  a  feeling  of  pure  patriotism,  would  like  to  see  the 
Anglo-Saxon  the  first  man  in  the  air,  they  have  only  to  raise 
£60,000  ($260,000),  when  we  shall  be  able  to  cross  the  British 
Channel  In  about  one  year  from  date." 

This  offer  having  produced  several  comments  that,  if  the 
results  could  be  accomplished,  the  money  would  be  well  spent, 
the  cranks  broke  loose  in  an  effort  to  "  cut  in  ahead." 

The  race  seems  to  have  begun  in  the  Morning  Leader  of 
September  8  with  a  "  small  master  baker,  a  self-taught  man 
and  an  inventor,"  who  sent  a  friend  to  the  paper  to  say  that 
he  considered  Mr.  Maxim's  offer  much  too  high,  and  that  be 
(the  baker)  had  invented  a  superior  flying  machine,  the  pro- 
pelling power  of  which  was  at  present  a  secret,  but  that  he 
would  guarantee  to  build  a  flying  machine  within  6  months 
that  would  go  across  the  Channel  and  recross  for  the  sirni  of 
$26,000.  As  a  prerequisite,  however,  a  capitalist  was  wanted 
to  advance  the  money  for  taking  out  patents,  making  models 
and  building  the  machine. 

Notwithstanding  this  alluring  reduction  In  time  and  amount, 
and  the  proposal  to  cross  twice  instead  of  once,  this  offer  had 
no  takers ;  so,  a  few  days  afterward,  another  inventor  from 
Walthamston  offered  to  construct  in  6  months  for  $16,000  a 
flying  machine  (not  a  balloon)  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  New 
York  in  8  days.  This  performance,  he  said,  would  be  quite 
safe,  as  the  steering  gear,  which  was  a  secret,  and  the  mode 
of  alighting  had  been  all  thought  out,  while  "  Maxim  creates 
a  buoyancy  by  his  mechanism  which  is  not  In  the  thing  itself, 
and  if  anything  were  to  go  wrong  the  whole  would  lose  its 
buoyancy  and  come  down  flop.*'  This  inventor  had  made 
drawings,  and  he  also  needed  a  capitalist  to  advance  money 
for  a  working  model.  When  asked  if  he  really  thought  his 
invention  practicable,  he  replied,  "  Think  I  I  know  !  I  know 
there  is  the  buoyancy,  and  must  be,  because  I  have  looked  all 
round  Uie  question." 


There  being  still  no  takers,  the  next  day  brought  four  letters 
to  the  Leader,  One  man  offered  to  show  (confidentially)  his 
plans  and  papers  to  any  person  the  editor  might  appoint ;  the 
second  could  guarantee  a  perfect  flying  machine  within  2  or 
8  months  ;  the  third  said  that  the  most  wonderful  inventions 
had  been  worked  out  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  ;  while  the 
fourth  offered  for  $1,260  to  design  the  air  ship,  "  but  I'll  take 
no  risks." 

This  succession  of  underbids,  like  those  at  a  '*  Dutch  auc- 
tion," not  having  tempted  the  thick-skulled  capitalists,  the 
inventors  next  endeavored  to  enlighten  the  editor  of  the  Leader 
personally.    He  thus  describes  one  of  the  interviews  : 

"  Last  night  I  was  honored  by  a  visit  from  a  man  who  in- 
troduced himself  with  a  remark  about  being  ready  to  knock 
spots  off  Mr.  Maxim.  My  visitor  was  6  ft.  1  in.,  and  I  am  6 
ft.  3  in.,  sol  immediately  derided  Mr.  Maxim  on  principle. 

"  '  Look  here/  continued  the  genius  ;  '  have  you  seen  what 
Lord  Kelvin  says  ? '  I  shook  my  head,  and  he  read  the  fol- 
lowing at  a  fearful  pace  x  * ''  The  force  required  to  keep  a 
narrow  rectangular  plane  moving  with  constant  velocity  V,  in 
a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  length  Z,  and  inclined  at  a  small 
angle  i,  to  its  breadth  a  is  2  pi  V*  sin  theta,  cos  theta  la; 
which  is  4  pi  cos  theta  sin  theta  times  (or  if  sin  theta  =  8  one 
hundred  times)  as  great  as  the  old  miscalled  '  theoretical '  re- 
sult." ' 

''  *  That's  just  what  I've  always  said,'  I  remarked  nervously, 
getting  behind  a  chair ;  *  it's  devilish  interesting,  too,  and  I 
wish  you  would  read  it  again.*  He  did  so,  and  I  kept  assent- 
ing, and  remarking  'Cos  theta,  yes,  yes;  2  pi,  of  course,' 
and  so  on  to  make  the  giant  in  front  of  me  think  I  knew  all 
about  it.  Then  he  turned  from  Lord  Kelvin's  formulas  and 
began  to  talk  about  his  own  invention. 

"  '  I  have  made  flying  machines  for  years/  he  began — '  that 
is  to  say,  models,  or,  to  be  more  piecise,  drawings  of  models  ; 
in  fact,  in  some  cases  I  have  not  proceeded  so  far  as  the  draw- 
ing, but  have  the  design  in  my  head.'  " 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  inventor  was  dismissed  as  quick- 
ly as  was  possible. 

Then  more  letters  came  in  to  the  Leader  proposing  "  aerial 
locomotives,"  ''the  conquest  of  the  air,"  a  small  model  for 
$50,  several  navigable  balloons,  an  air  ship  propelled  by  cord- 
ite, etc.,  almost  all  of  them  betraying  blissful  ignorance  of  the 
enormous  mechanical  difllculties  to  be  overcome.  Other  news- 
impers,  not  to  be  outdone,  opened  their  columns  to  correspon- 
dents, notably  to  a  Liverpool  man  who  does  not  want  to  ex- 
pose his  secret,  but  is  confident  of  satisfactory  results  for 
$12,600  ;  to  another  Liverpool  man  who  disparages  the  first, 
condemns  steam  and  electricity  as  unsuitable,  and  proposes 
an  oil  motor,  and  to  "  Poor  Pat,"  who  says  that  he  would  like 
it  to  be  known  that  Old  Ireland  is  not  altogether  asleep  in  the 
matter,  and  proposes— can  he  be  a  Fenian  ?— explosives  as  a 
motive  power  ;  while  the  editor  asks,  in  comment,  "  What's 
the  matter  with  the  almighty  dollar  as  a  motive  power  ?" 

The  correspondence  was  finally  closed  in  the  Morning  Leader 
of  September  21  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Maxim,  in  which  he 
gives  an  amusing  account  of  some  of  his  experiences  with  in- 
ventors. One  man,  after  a  great  deal  of  study  and  experi- 
menting, has  at  last  succeeded  in  reversing  the  force  of  gravity 
and  in  making  it  pull  up  instead  of  down  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
he  makes  it  pull  in  any  desired  direction.  If  his  machine 
weighs  a  ton,  he  simply  changes  the  direction  of  its  gravity, 
very  much  as  you  would  an  algebraic  quantity  by  adding 
a  -{-  Of  —  sign,  and  you  rise  or  descend  at  pleasure  ;  or,  by 
making  it  pull  horizontally,  you  cannot  fail  to  fly  at  a  great 
velocity. 

Another  genius  has  been  experimenting  and  had  satisfied 
himself  that  a  steam  engine  "  wouldn't  do,"  and  says  he  has 
succeeded  in  extracting  the  energy  from  petroleum  oil.  This 
concentrated  energy  he  can  put  in  a  bottle,  and  weighs  about 
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8  IbB.  to  the  piat,  or  it  may  be  compressed  into  cakes,  like  soap, 
and  a  small  piece  of  it  weighing  only  a  few  pounds  suffices  to 
give  off  all  the  energy  necessary  to  work  a  flying  machine  or 
to  drive  a  ship  across  the  ocean  in  a  few  hours,  *'  making  its 
oxygen  as  it  goes." 

Irishmen  and  anarchists  think  that  anything  can  be  made  to 
go  with  nitro- glycerine,  and  believe  that  always  affords  the 
means  of  a  very  rapid  ascent  in  this  world.  Another  man, 
who  must  have  been  a  nihilist,  proposed  to  create  a  vacuum 
all  over  the  top  of  a  flying  machine  by  means  of  a  sjrrlnge,  so 
that  the  air  below  it  would  press  it  upward  with  a  force  equal 
to  15  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

A  little  chap  who,  Mr.  Maxim  says,  was  only  about  half  his 
size,  came  over  from  America.  "  He  could  talk  science  and 
dynamics  by  the  mile,  and  I  was  delighted  with  him,  espe- 
cially as  he  was  so  very  small  and  light  He  could  build  fly- 
ing machines  by  the  million  with  his  mouth,  but  when  I  set 
him  to  work  I  found  that  his  mouth  was  the  only  organ  about 
his  body  that  was  in  working  order  or  would  turn  out  any 
product. " 

Visitors  with  the  same  general  characteristics  look  in  occa- 
sionally at  the  office  of  the  American  EMemEKR. 


DISCUSSION    BY   J.    BRETONNI&RE,    OF    CON- 

STAirriNE,  ALGERIA. 

MS.  FRASX  H.  Winston's  paper  on  "  the  secret  of  soar- 
ing.* 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Winston  maintains  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  observations  which  he  has  made,  a  bird  has  recourse  in 
soaring  flight  to  four  methods.  The  flrst  method  is  a  hori- 
zontal or  ascensional  movement.  It  is  the  result  of  the  et# 
viva  already  acquired.  The^second  is  a  movement  ahead  and 
downward,  the  result  of  sliding  on  the  air.  The  third  is  an 
irregular  movement  ahead  and  rising  against  a  wind  of  vari- 
able intensity.  It  is  the  combination  of  the  two  first  methods, 
but  coupled  with  the  existence  of  an  intermittent  wind.  The 
bird  advances  in  the  descent  along  the  wind  during  the  period 
when  the  wind  moderates,  then  hurls  itself  against  a  blast  of 
wind  which  follows.  Sometimes  in  this  method  the  bind,  by 
a  circular  movement  after  its  ascension,  moved  with  the  wind, 
which  has  moderated,  and,  by  a  new  circular  movement,  turns 
to  make  use  of  the  momentum  which  is  the  result.  The  fourth 
method  is  the  floating  with  the  wind  when  the  latter  is  blow- 
ing at  its  highest,  fofiowed  by  a  return  In  a  circular  movement 
against  the  wind  when  the  latter  has  lost  its  resistance. 

From  this  description,  and  in  accordance  with  this  theorv, 
there  is  no  question  of  sliding  transversely  to  the  wind,  which, 
in  accordance  with  our  conception  of  gliding  value,  gives  the 
bird  speed  and  the  vis  vive  which  it  afterwanl  utilizes  aeainst 
the  wind.  Mr.  Winston  has  verv  clearly  explained  at  tne  be- 
ginning of  his  description  of  this  third  method  the  effect  of 
natural  ro^o^;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  seized  upon  the 
relationship  which  exists  in  many  cases  between  his  first  and 
his  second  method  ;  the  reunion  of  which  constitutes  then  for 
the  bird  what  we  call  the  relative  rafcUe  by  zigzag. 

Mr.  Winston  has  not  taken  into  consideration  the  transverse 
gliding  which  precedes  the  return  against  the  wind.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  bird  carried  along  by  the  wind  changes  direction 
by  the  position  given  to  his  wings  ;  he  crosses  the  wind  with  a 
speed  almost  ec^VLBl  to  that  of  the  wind,  gaining  thus  in  height, 
and  then  by  a  similar  movement  faces  the  wind  with  the  veloc- 
ity which  he  has  attained.  Well,  no !  The  bird  carried  by 
the  wind  with  an  equal  speed  of  fair  wind  as  that  of  the  wind, 
and  has  no  means  of  transforming  this  speed  into  an  equal 
speed  and  transversely  to  the  wind.  And  u  he  does  not  have 
these  means  because  the  air  upon  which  alone  he  can  take  sup- 
port files  away  before  him,  let  us  examine  this  point. 

Suppose  in  the  figure  that  a  mass,  m,  that  is  perfectly  elas- 
tic \b  advancing  with  a  speed,  Vi,  in  the  direction  a  b  parallel 
to  the  earth  toward  the  mass  IT,  which  is  at  rest,  and  which  is 
also  perfectly  elastic  and  very  large  relatively  to  m.  After 
the  shock  which  is  produced  m  will  have  in  its  new  direction 
a  speed  approximately  «i,  and  which  would  be  equal  to  Vi  if 
M  were  infinitely  large  relatively  to  m.  This  new  direction,  if 
the  blow  were  exactly  normal,  would  be  in  exactly  the  oppo- 
site direction,  ba  to  a  b.  It  could  also  be  transverselv  to  it. 
Let  us  now  admit  that  the  system  of  masses  m  and  M  had  a 
speed,  V,  in  the  direction  a  b  relatively  to  tiie  earth,  m  preserv- 
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ing  its  direction  and  its  speed  first  relatively  to  M,  so  that  we' 
may  consider  the  earth  as  having  a  movement  in  the  direction 
b  a  and  at  a  speed, «,  relatively  to  the  same  system.  After  the 
blow  m  would  separate  from  M  in  its  new  direction  with  the 
same  speed  as  in  the  preceding  case.  This  new  direction 
might,  for  example,  be  transversely  or  backward— that  is  to 
say,  along  the  line  b  a.  In  this  latter  case,  as  the  earth  ad- 
vances at  the  same  time  as  m  alone  the  line  b  a,  the  speed  of 
m  relatively  to  the  earth  will  be  reduced  to  Vi  and  v.  But  Vi 
being  equal  to  F —  v,  the  backward  speed  of  m  having  struck 
M,  will  be  (F—  f>)  —  c  or  F—  2t;.  F  and  c,  we  recollect, 
represented  respectively  m  and  M  relativelv  to  the  earlh  be- 
fore the  blow.  What  precedes  shows  that  if  a'mass,  m,  had 
struck  the  mass  if,  which  is  infinitely  large  horizontally,  the 
blow  will  give  the  mass  m  in  its  new  movement  relativelv  to 
Jf,  a  speed  equal  to  the  speed  of  m  diminished  by  that  of  M, 
and  that  the  new  speed  of  m  relatively  to  the  earth,  if  m  is 
thrown  back  in  a  direction  where,  too,  its  flrst  movement  will 
be  equal  to  the  speed  of  m  diminished  by  twice  that  of  M. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Fis  the  sum  of 
two  positive  quantities,  Vx  and  v,  and  that  it  cannot  be  smaller 
than  V,  If  we  should  consider  that  the  quantity  Fis  smaller 
than  «,  no  blow  of  m  against  M  would  be  possible,  and  con^- 
quently  no  change  in  direction  would  follow  the  blow. 

The  bird  earned  along  by  the  wind  is  the  mass  m.  The 
moving  mass  of  air  is  the  mass  M,  We  think  that  in  the  blow 
of  the  mass  Jf  against  the  mass  m  we  presented  the  best  con- 
ditions of  elasticity  as  that  motion  of  the  bird,  called  pasMde 
by  the  old  practitioners,  is  called  ;  but  we  consider  that  it  is 
necessary  to  take  the  speed  of  the  two  masses  into  account. 
If  the  bfrd— that  is  to. say,  the  mass  m — ^has  a  soeed  of  GO  miles 
per  hour,  composed  of  the  speed  of  the  wind,  it  carries  it  equal 
to  30  miles  and  a  gliding  speed  of  40  miles  in  the  direction  of 
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this  wind,  it  would  be  able  to  obtain,  by  hurling  itself  against 
the  air,  a  transverse  speed  of  60  —  20  =  40  miles  per  hour. 
If  it  should  turn  directly  into  the  opposite  direction  its  speed 
will  be  relatively  to  the  earth  only  60  —  2  X  20  =  40  miles 
per  hour. 

But  if  the  speed  of  the  bird  is  less  than  or  merely  equal  to 
that  of  the  wind,  which  is  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Winston,  a 
blow  is  no  longer  possible,  and  every  theory  founded  on  this 
means  of  chan^ng  direction  Is  erroneous.  But  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  if  we  do  not  find  Mr.  Winston's  theory  best  on 
this  foundation  we  will,  nevertheless,  admit  with  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  paper  which  I  presented  at  the  Conference  at  Chi- 
cago, that  in  the  part  6*  M  of  the  spiral  (see  the  engraving), 
where  a  b  represents  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  bird  makes 
a  turn  against  the  wind  by  an  ascensional  movement,  and  we 
would  ^ve  some  further  explanations  in  regard  to  the  details 
of  this  subject.  It  will  be  granted,  we  think,  that  the  bird 
reaches  the  point  b^  of  the  curve  with  a  speed  moving  along 
the  line  q>  6' slightly  obliaue  and  backward  relatively  to  a  b, 
by  which  he  would  naturally  tend  to  penetrate  the  earth  mass 
Jk  which  lies  beyond  the  line  ab;  then,  by  successively  modi- 
fying his  curves  by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  the  winds,  he 
rises  directly  in  running  along  the  line  a'  6*,  his  movement 
having  been  constantly  on  the  rise  from  6'  to  b^.  But  as  the 
bird— at  the  point  0  of  the  spiral— is  already  subjected  to  the 
effect  of  the  wind  and  which  was  buried  in  the  mass  fn\  which 
is  practically  tiie  same  as  if— that  is  to  say,  having  the  same 
speed  and  the  same  direction.  Has  it  been  possible  for  him  to 
transform  his  movement  on  reaching  b^  with  a  speed  and 
direction  a*  b^  ?  It  is  here  that  the  difference  between  Mr. 
Winston's  theory  and  my  own  appears.  My  opinion  is  that 
the  bird  has  glided  across  the  wind  holding  the  steepest  possi- 
ble line  of  upward  inclination  of  his  body  and  wings, 
and  as  their  observation  of  the  spiral  traced  will  show, 
has  followed  a  direction,  A  b,  and  has  practically  turned  tow- 
ard the  central  part  of  the  figure  which  he  describes.  This 
inclination  of  the  line  of  greatest  rise  causes  a  gliding  com- 
posed of  two  elements,  one  parallel  to  a  6  and  in  a  contrary 
direction,  the  other  in  a  transverse  direction.    It  will  be  aa- 
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mltted  that  to  the  run  o  b  the  bird  would  have  rarled  the  In- 
dinMtoD  and  direction  Abia  such  «  wa^  that  dartng  the  per- 
pendicular element  to  a  A  it  preeerres  Its  transrenie  action 
while  the  parallel  action  to  a  i  at  flrat  re^ts  every  new  varia- 
tion, and  tlien  gradually  suppreaaea  that  which  already  ezUta, 
and,  flnall?,  acta  upon  ttie  bird  at  the  moment  of  Its  arrival  at 
£',  where  ne  commeocea  the  return  movement  to  the  back,  so 
that  even  from  the  point  A'  the  direction  of  the  bird  becomes 
that  of  the  oblique  line  a'  b'.  The  drifting  motion  which  the 
bird  is  subjected  to  at  o,  and  which  onlj  gradually  disap- 
pears, the  traJectOTj  obia  not  really  a  tranaverae  straight  line, 
but  a  curve  eiong&ted  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 


Idd  down,  I 


o  Mr.  Wln- 


hles  the  intenaliy  and  especially  the  regularity  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  regular  succession  of  the  sijlrala. 

Becond  objection  :  According  to  Mr.  Winston,  the  bird  adapts 
its  wingB  with  the  winila,  and  it  returns  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion to  the  intermittent  action  of  the  wind.  It  follows,  then, 
that  iE  a  great  number  of  birds  were  soaring  together  In  the 
same  space  thev  must  exclude  tbelr  spirals  simultaneously 
either  In  the  direction  of  a  wind  or  a  contrary  direction. 
Now,  no  Bucb  simultaneous  movement  occurs  in  actual  prac- 
tice. Not  only  the  birds  turn,  some  in  one  dircctioa  and  some 
in  another,  but  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  circular  space  which 
they  pass  through  is  divided  Into  a  certain  Dumber  of  sec- 
tors and  may  have  a  bird  in  each  sector  at  the  same  In- 
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First  obJecUoD :  That  the  air  is  Buhjected  to  variations  In 
speed  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  do  Uieae  variations  present 
theinselvea  with  the  Intensity  and  especially  with  the  regu- 
brity  which  would  be  required  In  order  to  bring  Hr.  Wid- 
eton  B  hypotheda  in  accordance  with  the  facts  T  We  cannot 
admit  that  they  do.  On  the  one  side  the  spirals  of  the  same 
series  which  a  bird  traces  occur  In  intervals  of  time  that  are 
practically  equal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  operation 
of  early  spiral  is  moat  frequently,  according  to  my  observa- 
tions, about  13  seconds.  In  accordance  with  Mr.  Winston's 
theory,  then,  there  must  be  an  Intenniitent  action  of  the  wind 
every  6  seconds  ;  a  calm  succeeding  a  guat,  a  calm,  and  so  on. 
What  wonderful  regularity  in  an  irregular  wind  I  Such  a 
fact  aa  this  would  need  to  be  very  carefully  demonstrated  in 
order  that  It  might  be  admitted.  Now,  not  only  has  no  auch 
demonttration  been  made  by  Hr.  Winston,  but  even  the  con- 
trary fact  may  bo  deduced  from  the  engravings  which  accom- 
Mny  Professor  Langley's  paper  on  the "'  Internal  Worfe  of  the 
Wind."  In  theae  platee  we  see.  It  la  true,  that  there  are  rapid 
varlatlona  in  the  speed  of  the  whid,  hut  nothing  which  resem- 


MILITARY  BALLOONING  IN  GERMANY. 

We  reproduce  from  the  JUuHrirte Zatung a  pictureof  a  new 
captive  balloon  which  has  just  been  tested  in  (iermany.  lo- 
tereBtlng  experiments  with  this  apparatus  were  made  on  the 
Templehof  Parade  Ground  near  the  barracks  or  caserne  of  the 
balloon  corps.  Ilitberto  these  neronnuts  have  had  great  diffl- 
culty  in  keeping  a  balloon  sufflciently  still  to  enable  the  aero- 
nauts to  make  precise  measuremenla  and  delicate  obsi-rvations. 
Thia  diffioully  has  now  been  overcome  by  means  of  a  cylindri- 
cal captive  balloon,  al  one  end  oF  which  two  amal!  boHzontal 
balloons  are  flxcd.  Tbla  balloon  la  attached  to  a  windlass  on 
a  apeclally  constructed  wagon.  About  100  yds,  from  llie 
wagon  a  pulley  is  fixed  on  the  cable  with  30  depending  ropes. 
each  of  which  Is  held  by  a  soldier.  Prom  (his  point  tlie  bal- 
loon rises  In  a  slightly  oblique  direction  into  the  air,  and  is 
found-to  remain  aufficiently  atationary  lo  enable  the  two  aero- 
nauts in  the  car  to  make  the  most  exact  meaauremcnts  and  ob- 
aervatlons.  The  object  of  the  pulley  is  to  regulate  the  height 
o(  the  balloon  and  tu  move  it  from  side  to  aide.  As  tl»e  pulley 
Is  advanced,  so  the  balloon  deaceoda  ;  as  it  Is  pulled  Wk  tow- 
ard the  wagon,  so  it  ascends.    Movements  of  the  pulley  to  the 
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right  or  left  produce  correapondlug  movemenls  In  the  bal- 
loon. 

The  novel  features  appear  to  be  twotold  :  1.  An  elongated 
cylindrical  form  with  hemiapfaerlcal  ends,  which  has  hitherto 
been  suggested  bat  not  tested.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
effect  is  to  raise  np  the  noee  of  the  balloon  to  the  wind  (the 
reatTatnlng  rope  bdng  fastened  to  the  car)  and  to  Impart 
greater  steadlneu  than  in  the  globular  balloon.  2.  A  movable 
pulley  operated  bj  soldiers,  to  regulate  quickly  the  height  of 
the  balloon  and  to  move  it  to  the  rlKht  or  left  when  there  are 
obstacles  In  the  field  of  operations.  These  two  norelties  seem 
(o  bare  worked  very  well  md  to  promise  conatderable  additions 
to  the  use  of  captive  balloons  In  warfare. 


Hr.  Channte,  the  esteemed  author  of  one  o(  the  meet  escel- 


o  the  Conference  on  Aerial  Navigation  in  Chicago,  and 
which  have  since  appeared  In  Abbohautics,  worthy  of  hU 
discunloQ,  and  has  courteouslT  indicated  those  points  which 
seemed  to  him  doubtful  or  obscure.  I  will  endeavor  to  re- 
solve those  doubts  and  obscurities  as  briefly  as  poesible. 

In  No.  9  of  AKBORAUTica  (June,  1894),  In  the  dlacusdon  of 
Ur.  Bretonniire's  paper  ou  Sailing  Flleht,  Vi,  Chanule  also 
mentions  my  article  among  others,  and  says ;  "  Hr,  Kress, 
who  argues  that  the  bird  gathers  energy  by  passing  from  one 
stratum  of  air  Into  another  stratum  blowing  at  greater  speed, 
but  who  furnishes  no  evidence  that  air  Is  usually  stratihed  in 
that  peculiar  way  ;"  and  further,  "  Bven  if  it  were  tn  regular 
strata,  instead  of  the  Irregular  pulsations  shown  by  the  dia- 
grams of  ProfesBor  Langley." 

It  will  perhaps  be  best  to  copy  here  the  sentencw  of  my  arti- 
cle which  were  called  in  question  In  the  excellent  English 
translation  :  "  There  are  ttreakt  and  uaeu  of  air  of  different 
speeds,  generally  Increadng  In  velocity  with  the  altitude  ;"and 
further,  "  It  must  be  partietiiarlg  noticed  that  the  more  rapid 
currents  of  atr  netd  not  necessarily  be  above  each  other. " 


JS'Xt- 


Pig.  t. 

The  assertion  Is  nowhere  to  be  found  In  my  article  that  the 
different  velocities  o(  the  air  must  be  arranged  the  one  above 
Uie  other  In  sharply  defined  layers  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  assume 
it  as  self-evident  that  the  differences  in  wind  velocltv  are  quite 
irregular  In  their  speeds  and  direction,  so  that  my  tneoiy  does 
not  conflktat  alt  with  Proteesor  Langley'a  diagrams,  and  these 
Irregularities  in  the  wind  velocity  cannot  have  any  Influence 
on  the  correctness  of  my  theory.  In  ttie  sentence,  "  Let  us 
represent  in  fig.  1  an  Ideal  condition,"  ...  I  have  clearly  In- 
dicated that  my  diagram  has  only  an  Ideal  dgniflcance.  In  order 
to  explain  my  theory  in  the  simplest  and  bneflest  manner. 

Id  No.  10  of  AxBonAurics  (July,  1894),  in  dlscnsshig  my 
aeroplane,  Hr.  Chanute  questions  the  formula  used  by  me. 
I  bare  basett  my  calculations  on  the  formuhe  of  Lllienthal  and 
PVofeasor  Wellner,  as  well  as  on  my  own  experience  with  fly- 
ing models.  My  model  ot  the  "  Aeroveloce,  on  the  occasion 
of  my  last  experimental  lecture  In  1893,  was  carefuliy  meas- 
ured and  weighed  by  my  fellow  aviators.  An  account  of  these 
experiments  will  be  found  in  No.  708  of  the  ZeiiteArift  /Ur 
Lvfttehijfakrt,  Berlin,  1893,  and  In  the  Neve  FreU  Preue  of 
Vienna,  No.  9,839,  January  8,  1802. 

Even  when  we  succeed  in  actually  compasaiDg  .arliflcial 
flight,  there  will  probablv  be  no  agreement  among  aviators 
concerning  aerodynamic  formulae.  1  have  had  some  remark- 
able experiences  m  this  direction.  According  to  formula  used 
until  quite  recently,  my  model.  In  proportion  to  the  size  of  Its 
wings,  should  not  weigh  more  than  8  to  18  grams  In  order  to 
fly  at  all  with  a  velocity  of  4  meters.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 


ago  as  1879and  1880,  and  wereshown  publicly  in  Vienna  befoie 


the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Railway  Club,  the  Aeronauti- 
cal Bociety  and  other  large  bodies,  with  perfect  success  ;  and 
that,  notwithstanding  this,  almost  to  the  present  day  many 
theorists  calculate  the  "  lift"  according  to  antiquated  formu- 
la, bv  which  neither  the  birds  nor  any  artificial  apparatus 
coulu  ever  be  made  to  fly. 

Hr.  Chanute  knows  very  well  what  con  trad  let  ions  prevail 
on  the  subject.  I  will  not  argue  any  further  whether,  in  cal- 
culating the  "  drift,"  an  angle  of  S"  orof  0°  should  beassumed 
in  my  aeroplane  machine,  but  I  will  pass  at  once  to  the  more 
important  point— that  is,  to  the  resistance  of  the  "spars,  posta. 
brscefl,  etc."  This  I  neglected  to  Introduce  in  the  calculation 
of  my  machine,  and  thus  drew  upon  myself  a  well-deserved 
correcUon. 

The  "  spars,  posts,  braces,  etc.,"  which  carry  the  car,  shaft- 
ing, Jonrnals,  etc.,  and  connect  these  with  the  win^,  are  so 
arranged  that  a  part  of  them  are  shielded  from  the  direct  wind 
by  the  wings ;  the  parts  which  remain  exposed  to  the  wind 
will  aggregate  about  60  meters  In  length  ;  these  ties,  struts, 
etc.,  will  consist  of "  Hannesman"  steel  lubes  of  about  1^  milli- 
meters wall  thickness,  pressed  nearly  flat ;  they  are  hollow 
elliptic  steel  tubes  placed  with  the  ^arp  edge  to  the  wind, 
being  3C  milllmeteis  in  breadth  and  Smillimeters  in  thickness  in 
themiddle  part :  tbey  will  sustain  a  tenalon  of  3,000  kilograms. 
and  weigh  iV  of  a  kilogram  per  meter.  The  wind  resistance  of 
this  croaa-section  Is  redut^  to  J  by  the  pointed  elliptic  form 
(see  flg.  1),  Thus  the  resistance  of  these  spars,  posts,  braces, 
etc,"  will  be  :  IF"'  =  60  X  0.005  X  100  X  i  X  J  =  0.68  kUo- 
grams,  and  not  16.67  kilograms,  as  Mr.  Chanute  erroneously 


This  is  for  a  velocity  of  10  meters  per  second,  which,  for  an 
aeroplane,  must  beconsidered  a  minimum.  For  practical  work 
we  muBt  endeavor  to  reach  a  velocity  of  30  meters  per  second. 
At  this  last  velocity  the  resistance  of  the  car  and  the  frame- 
work alone  would  be  173.6  kilograms,  according  to  M.  Chsnute, 
and  the  necessary  work  1.725  X  30  =  6,176  kilogramelerB  per 
second.  Allowing  SO  per  cent,  for  the  efficiency  of  the  screw, 
a  X  6,175  =  10.850  kilograms  =  188  H.P.  would  be  necessary 
to  simply  overcome  the  horizontal  resistance  of  the  apparatus. 

It  will  be  clear  to  everv  aviatoi  that  structures  producing  so 
great  a  resistance  would  be  totally  impracticable  in  artiScial 
nigbt.  I  am  willing  to  admit,  however,  that  my  uolatentional 
omission  in  describing  the  details  of  my  appaiatus  was  the 
main  cause  of  this  misunderstanding.  Williak  Eress. 


RECENT  AERONAUTICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Wb  shall  hereafter  publish  brief  references  to  such  publica- 
tlODB  and  articles  cooceroitig  Aeronautics  as  seem  to  possfss 
interest  for  onr  readers. 

Flying  Apparatvt.  Olio  Lllienthal.  Zeittehrift  fUr  Tjtift- 
tdiifahrt  und  Phytic  dtr  Atmoipkere.  Berlin,  June,  1894. 
Berr  Lllienthal  diBCUases  from  a  general  point  ot  view  the  de- 
sign and  application  of  flying  apparatus. 

ATialyti»  of  the  Funetioru  of  a  BirO't  Wing.  8.  D.  Mott. 
Setentifie  American  aupplement,  Auguat  11,  1894.  Proposes 
Imltatfoo  of  wing  flapping  by  tlie  rotary  oscillations  of  cou- 
cave-convex  surfaces  driven  by  electricity. 

Tlie  MtiMtn  Flying  Mdddne.  Illustrated.  Engineering,  Lon- 
don, August  10,  1894.  Describe  Maxim's  apparatus  and  last 
experiment. 

Maxim' t  Fiying  Machine.  lUuatrated.  The  Sngineer,  Lon- 
don, August  10,  1804.  Describes  Maxim's  apparatus  aod 
flight. 

Maxim'i  Triumph  and  Dittuter.  Illustrated.  InDmtion, 
London,  August  11,  ISM,  Discusses  ttaxlm's  flight  and  ex- 
periments. 

The  iiaxim  Flying  Maehint.  Illustrated.  insentHiR,  Lon- 
don, August  IB,  1894.  Illustrates  Haiim's  macbine  as  landed 
after  the  accident. 

Maxim'*  Flying  Machine.  Illustrated.  The  PratUeal  En- 
gineer, London,  Auguat  24,  1894.  Illustrates  details  of  con- 
struction of  the  apparatus. 

The  Enoitttion  of  a  Flying  Machine.  H.  8.  Maxim.  The 
nardteare  Trade  Journal,  Birmingham,  August  81, 1694.  Qives 
in  full  the  paper  read  before  the  Mechanical  Section  of  the 
British  AssocUtlon,  at  Oitord,  by  Mr.  Maxim,  August  10, 
1894. 

Boston  Globe,  Sep- 
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1895. 

Oh  the  approach  of  a  new  year  an  editor  always  feels  that 
he  ought  to  have  something  to  say  to  his  readers  and  patrons 
which  will  be  indicative  of  his  plans  and  purposes  for  the 
future.  If  he  has  had  any  novel  enterprises  on  the  stocks  he 
then  launches  them,  and  breaks  his  bottle  of  wine  with  as 
much  ielcU  as  the  prospects  and  circumstances  wHl  permit, 
and  tells  his  readers  with  more  or  less  confidence,  according  to 
the  degree  of  prosperity  in  which  he  is  basking  or  the  ad- 
Tersity  which  he  is  enduring,  '*  where  he  is  at."  But  both 
people  and  papers  in  their  youthful  years  undertake  more  new 
enterprises  and  make  more  promises  than  those  who  are  gray- 
headed  do,  and  who  have  kept  up  a  more  or  less  steady  gait 
for  half  a  century  or  more,  and  have  entered,  perhaps,  on  the 
last  decade  of  three  score  and  ten.  With  1896  the  Ameriean 
BailrtHid  Journal,  with  which  the  Ahbbioan  Enoihbbb  is 
now  incorporated,  enters  upon  the  sixty-third  year  of  its  life. 
Its  first  number  appeared  January  1, 1882,  and  since  then, 
with  a  few  temporary  gaps,  it  has  had  a  continuous  existence. 
1805  will  be  the  ninth  year  that  it  has  been  conducted  under 
its  present  management.  It  has  maintained  its  character  and 
position  during  all  that  period,  and  emerges  from  the  general 
financial  and  business  depression — ^which  is  now  happily  pass- 
ing a  way  ~  with  those  features  which  have  heretofore  made  it 
attractive  more  fully  developed  than  ever.  It  has  been  the 
aim  of  its  editors  to  bring  each  number  nearer  abreast  with  the 
advancing  march  of  engineering  and  mechanical  science  and 
art,  and  it  is  more  carefully  edited,  is  better  Illustrated  now 


than  it  has  ever  been,  and  its  size  and  the  quality  of  its  typog- 
raphy are  fully  maintained.  During  the  year  18d5  no  back- 
ward step  will  be  taken  ;  but  in  each  suooessive  month  what- 
ever occurs  which,  in  the  opinion  of  its  editors,  will  interest 
mechanical  engineers  most  will  be  reported,  published,  illus- 
trated, or  commented  on.  Each  number  of  the  paper  wHl 
contain,  as  heretofore,  not  less  than  48  pages  of  reading  mat- 
ter. Its  special  features,  together  with  its  illustratioDa  of 
various  engineering  works,  new  machinery,  etc.,  editorial  com* 
ment  on  current  engineering  topics,  original  contributiona  and 
articles  written  especially  for  its  pages,  selected  matter  from 
foreign  and  domestic  sources,  book  notices  and  reviews  care- 
fully written,  personal  items,  condensed  paragraphs  of  infor- 
mation collected  from  everywhere,  engineering  and  mechanical 
notes  and  news,  descriptions  of  newly  patented  Inventions,  and 
other  information  within  reach  of  its  editors,  make  it  one  of 
the  most  attractive  Journals  now  published  for  cDgineers^ 
manufacturers,  mechanics,  draftsmen,  inventors  and  students* 
To  all  who  are  engaged  in  producing  anything  which  per- 
tains to  mechanical  engineering,  railroad  operations,  or  marine 
construction,  it  is  an  influential  medium  for  making  their  00- 
cupation  and  their  products  known..  All  who  oontemplate 
making  an  effort  to  extend  their  business  during  the  coming 
year  are  solicited  to  give  to  the  Ambbigah  Enginbeb  ahd 
Railboad  Joubnal  at  least  a  share  of  their  patronage,  which 
it  wiU  be  the  aim  of  the  editors  of  the  paper  to  present  in  such 
a  form  as  will  do  the  advertisers  the  most  good.  Rates  wHl  be 
given  and  position  assigned  on  application,  and»  if  desired, 
forms  of  advertising  wiU  be  prepared  and  engrayings  made 
adapted  to  illustrate  the  business  which  is  to  be  extended. 
For  any  further  information  address 

M.  N.  FoBNBT,  Editor  and  Proprietor^ 

No.  47  Cedar  Street,  New  Totk. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Thb  &t,  Louis,  a  brief  description  of  which  was  published 
in  our  last  issue,  has  been  launched  amid  apparently  great 
rejoicing  at  the  Cramps'  Yard.  It  is  indeed  a  cause  of  ^oon" 
gratulation  that  the  American  Line  will  soon  become  an  Ameri- 
can line  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and  the  special  act  of  Con- 
gress which  admitted  the  Paris  and  Nno  York  to  American 
registry  is  thoroughly  warranted  by  these  new  additions  to 
vessels  flying  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  That  the  speed 
of  the  Bt.  Louis  will  be  well  up  to  the  requirementB  of  the 
contract  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  for  the  Cramps  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  building  vessels  that  prove  to  be  laggards,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  premiums  won  by  the  OotumHa  and  Jfifn- 
neapolis, 

Thb  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  has  taken  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  securing  compensation  for  professional  ser- 
vice in  a  Une  with  the  practice  abroad.  At  a  reoent  meeting  a 
resolution  was  adopted  in  which  the  practice  of  submitting 
plans  and  estimates  without  compensation  to  small  municipali- 
ties that  seek  professional  advice  gratuitously  was  condemned. 
That  the  practice  has  its  hardships  for  the  consulting  engineer 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  fact  that  large  establishmentB, 
with  a  corps  of  engineers  and  draftsmen  at  their  disposal,  are 
ready  and  willing  to  submit  plans  and  estimates  free  of  cost  in 
the  hope  of  procuring  the  subsequent  contract,  forces  the  little 
fellows  to  follow  the  same  line  of  conduct  or  be  crowded  out 
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of  existence.  It  is  an  nnlortunate  oondilion  of  affairs,  and  one 
that  is  undoubtedly  frequently  taken  advantage  of  by  un- 
scrupulous men  in  order  to  secure  professional  advice  free  of 
charge ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  action  of  the  society 
can  change  the  state  of  affairs  that  they  so  deplore. 


HOW  CAN  THE  FUEL  CONSUMPTION  OF  LOCO- 
MOTIVES BE  DIMINISHED  ? 


In  the  Amsbican  Enoinebr  for  July,  page  295,  of  the  cur 
rent  volume,  there  was  published  a  report,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  last  convention  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Asso- 
dstkni,  of  the  comparative  performance  of  Mr.  Webb's  Lon- 
don &  Northwestern  compound  locomotive  Oreaier  Britain, 
and  two  engines— one  of  them  the  celebrated  No.  999— of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad*  In  the  September  number, 
page  428,  we  published  another  report  of  a  test  of  an  engine 
of  the  same  class  on  the  same  road.    In  the  last  number,  page 


other  engines  were.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  only 
the  performance  of  his  coupled  engines  is  reported.  The  En- 
gineer says  that  the  Great  Western  Railway  is  nearly  level, 
and  In  that  respect  resembles  the  New  York  Central. 

The  table  is  interesting,  as  it  enables  us  to  compare  the  per- 
formance of  some  of  the  best  types  of  simple  and  compound 
locomotives  of  the  most  recent  design,  and  also  what  are  per- 
haps the  best  and  most  powerful  types  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can express  locomotives.  While  the  table  enables  us  to  com- 
pare  the  performance  of  Mr.  Webb's  compound  passenger 
engine  with  one  of  our  best  simple  machines,  we  have  no 
data  for  making  a  comparison  of  the  fuel  consumption  of 
American  compound  engines.  Mr.  Webb*s  figures  enable  us 
to  see  what  the  relative  fuel  consumption  of  his  compound 
freight  engines  was  in  comparison  with  one  of  his  simple 
engines  of  almost  exactly  the  same  type  ;  but  our  table  does 
not  give  any  similar  data  concerning  the  fuel  consumption  of 
our  best  American  simple  or  compound  freight  locomotives, 
although  doubtless  such   figures  would  be  obtainable.    It 
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Achillea  Claae,  Oreat  Western  BaUway  of 
Bnglaad  

Aelmles  Class,   Great  Western  Bailwaj 
Sngland 


Kind.of  LocomotiTe.! 


Webb*s  Compoond  Fonr-Coapled 

Passenger 

BachanaiTs  Single  Fonr-^Oonpled 

Passenger 

Baclianan*s  Simple  Fonr-Conpled 

Passenger 

Bnchanan^s  Simple  Fonr-Coupled 

Passenger 

Buchanan's  Simple  Four-Coupled 

Passengar 

Buchanan's  Simple  Four-Coupled 

Passenger 

Webb*s    Simple    ffight-Coupled 

Freight..........  7^ 

Webb's  Compound  Xight-Coupled 

Freight 

Dean's  Simple  **  Single"  Passen- 
ger  

oflDean's  Simple  **  Single" 

«•' 


Weight  of 
Locomo- 
tive and 
Tender  in 
Working 
Order. 


T.«  Cwt 
77     S 


89 
89 
91 
91 
91 
T6 


6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
S 


Weight  of 

Cars  in 
Train  and 
Contents. 


Batiooff 
Weight  of 
Locomo- 
tiTe and 
Tender  to 
Weight  of 
Cars  and 
Contents. 


76  17 
81  10 
SI    10 


T.«  Cwt 
100  8 
16t  14 
180  IS 
879  0 
186  10 


098    6 
601  16 
SOO 
SOO 


Consump- 
tion of 

Total  Dis- 

Ayerage 
Speed. 
Actual 

tance 
Traveled 

Coal  per 
Mile,  In. 

by  Train. 

Bunning 

dnding 

Time. 

Baising 
Steam. 

Miles  per 

Hour. 

8,588  mi. 

47.66 

81.07  lbs. 

1,776    " 

69.14 

84.69   " 

8,848    " 

61.18 

85 

1.M7    " 

45.49 

89.91   " 

8,648    " 

60-50 

81.04   " 

996    " 

50.60 

19.87   " 

06    " 

17.74 

71.49   " 

06    ** 

17.74 

57.8     " 

61.77 
61.84 

81.0     " 
88.0     " 

Consump- 
tion 01 
Coal  per 
Mile  per 
Ton  of 
Cars  and 
Contents, 
BzcluslTe 
of  Loco- 
motiTe 
andT^- 
der.  In- 
cluding 
Baising 
Steam. 


9.979 

8.800 

9.960 

1180 

9.669 

8.96t 

1.66 

1.885 

9.48 

8.64 


oz. 

u 
tt 

tt 
ti 
ti 
(« 
tt 
It 
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*  8,840  lbs.      t  Per  ton  of  weight  of  engine  and  tender. 

517,  a  report  of  a  remarkable  test  of  an  eight-coupled  com- 
ponndy  and  an  exactly  similar  simple  freight  locomotive  on 
the  London  &  Northwestern  Railroad,  was  reprinted  from  the 
Baikoap  Engineer.  The  Engineer  of  November  2  contains  en- 
gravings of  two  of  the  most  recent  examples  of  English  pas- 
senger locomotives  built  by  Mr.  Dean,  the  Locomotive  Super- 
intendent of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  One  of  these  is 
what  in  England  is  called  a  "  single"  engine— that  is,  it  has 
only  a  single  pair  of  driving-wheels  ;  the  other  is  a  "  coupled" 
machine,  and  has  two  pahrs  of  drivers.  Both  have  leading 
trucks  and  inside  cylinders.  With  the  description  of  these 
machines  a  somewhat  meager  report  is  given  of  their  perform- 
ance. These  five  reports,  then,  it  is  thought,  represent  the 
best  performance  of  modem  locomotives,  and  the  principal 
figures  contained  therein  have  been  summarized  in  the  append- 
ed table.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  performance 
of  Mr.  Dean's  engines,  which  is  reported,  is  not  the  result  of 
a  special  test,  but  is  the  average  performance  in  daily  use, 
extending  over  a  period  of  two  years.  Neither  are  the  figures 
representing  the  weight  of  train  accurate,  but  are  "  estimated," 
so  that  doubtless  Mr.  Dean  could  make  a  somewhat  better 
showing  if  he  subjected  his  engines  to  special  tests,  as  the 


must  be  said,  though,  that  the  advocates  of  compound  loco- 
motives in  this  country  are  a  little  chary  about  giving  full 
reports  of  their  fuel  consumption. 

It  was  remarkable  that  the  report  made,  to  the  Convention 
of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  attracted  so  little  atten- 
tion. The  members  of  the  Association  who  heard  it  did  not 
seem  to  fully  comprehend  the  significance  of  the  figures  it 
contained.  At  the  time  that  Mr.  Webb  made  the  test  of  his 
Oreater  Britain  and  published  the  report  of  it,  those  who  studied 
the  report  saw  at  once  that  it  indicated  a  most  remarkable 
economy  of  fuel  consumption. 

In  a  carefully  prepared  table,  which  was  published  in  the 
AiciBBiCAN  Enqibebb  of  December,  1891,  page  5d0,  it  was 
shown  that  with  passenger  trains  the  average  consumption 
of  coal  on  a  dozen  different  roads,  which  keep  careful  ac- 
counts, was  a  little  over  i  lb.  (.515  lb.  =  8i  oz.)  per  ton  per 
mile  of  cars  and  their  contents,  exclusive  of  engine  and  ten- 
der. TUs,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  at  the  average  rate 
of  speed  of  such  trains,  which  is  very  slow,  On  the  Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington  &  Baltimore  Line  it  was  shown,  in  a 
table  published  in  February,  1803,  page  54,  that  the  allowance 
of  coal  to  engineers  for  running  thdr  through  passenger  trains 
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from  Philadelphia  to  Washington  was  .419  lb.  =  6.7  oz.,  while 
on  the  Fort  Wayne  Road  for  through  passenger,  trains  it  was 
from  .80  to  .86  lb.  —  4.8  to  6.76  oz.  This  was  at  speeds  avcr- 
<^S^n£»  probably  less  than  40  miles  per  hour.  The  fuel  con^ 
sumptions  on  passenger  trains  per  ton  per  mile  are  gi^en  in 
our  table  herewith,  in  the  order  of  their  magnitude,  8.8, 2.070, 
3.060,  2.662,  2.64,  2.48,  2.26,  2.180  oz.,  at  average  speeds  vary, 
ing  ftrom  45.42  to  52.24  miles  per  hour.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  difference  between  these  figures  and  those  quoted  above  is 
enormously  great.  Roughly  stated  in  the  best  performance  of 
locomotives  the  fuel  consumption  is  otUif  KoKf  that  of  the  aver- 
age performance  on  well-managed  railroads.  It  is  not  only  in 
passenger  service  either  in  which  this  difference  exists.  The 
average  consumption  of  coal  with  freight  trains  on  the  dozen 
roads  referred  to  was  .215  lb.  =  8.44  oz.  per  ton  per  mile. 
Ihe  average  allowance  of  coal  for  freight  trains  on  the  Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington  &  Baltimore  Railroad  (seethe  Ambbigan 
Enoinbbb  for  February,  1802,  page  54)  was  .258  lb.  =  4.048 
oz.,  while  Mr.  Webb's  simple  engine  burned  only  1.65  and 
his  compound  engine  1.825  oz.  per  ton  of  cars  and  contents 
per  mile ;  the  average  actual  consumption  being  again  over 
twice  as  much  as  it  was  in  the  test  referred  to. 

Of  course  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  conditions 
which  prevail  when  such  tests  are  made  understand  the  reason 
for  the  great  difference  which  has  been  pointed  out.  Doubt- 
less in  all  the  tests— excepting,  perhaps,  those  on  the  Qreat 
Western  Railway  of  England,  the  data  of  which  are  taken 
from  the  ordinary  work  extending  over  a  considerable  ]ijriod 
—the  engines  were  first  in  as  nearly  a  perfect  condition  as  it 
was  possible  to  make  them  ;  next,  the  fuel  was  probably  the 
best  that  could  be  obtained ;  and  third,  the  utmost  care  and  the 
most  skillful  and  careful  men  were  employed  to  produce  the 
results  which  are  reported.  He  would  be  a  very  sanguine  per* 
son  who  would  for  a  moment[indulge  in  the  dream  that  enghies 
can  be  maintained  in  conditions  of  maximum  efficiency,  that 
the  best  and  most  intelligent  and  faithful  service  can  always 
be  obtained  from  the  men  who  run  them,  or  that  fuel  even  ap- 
proximating in  quality  to  the  best  is  always  obtainable.  Never- 
theless, the  results  of  the  tests  of  Mr.  Webb's,  Mr.  Buchanan's 
and  Mr.  Dean's  locomotives  show  what  degree  of  economy  is 
attainable  with  existing  locomotiTes.  The  data  quoted  shows 
that  there  is  abundant  room  for  improvement  from  better 
maintenance,  better  management  and  the  use  of  good  fuel, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  modem  locomotives  have 
reached  a  maximum  d^ree  of  efficiency  or  economy. 

The  attention,  too,  of  locomotive  superintendents  is  called 
to  the  remarkable  figures  in  our  table.  Who  can  match  them  ? 
and  if  the  degree  of  economy  attained  by  these  engineers  cannot 
be  equaled  on  other  roads,  it  would  be  a  very  pertinent  in- 
quiry to  ask.  Why  not  ? 

A  noteworthy  fact,  too,  is  that  both  Mr.  Buchanan's  and 
Mr.  Dean's  simple  engines  were  more  economical  than  Mr. 
Webb's  compound  passenger  locomotive,  although  the  rela- 
tive wdght  of  train  to  that  of  the  engine  and  tender  was  not 
quite  so  great  with  the  simple  machine  as  it  was  with  the  com- 
pound, but  the  speeds  were  higher.  It  would  be  opportune 
to  challenge  the  advocates  of  compound  locomotives  in  this 
country  to  give  us  some  similar  data  with  reference  to  their 
performance  corresponding  to  that  which  is  given  in  our  table. 
In  that  it  appears  that  trains  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  the 
engine  and  tender  are  haiiled  at  speeds  of  over  50  miles  per 
hour  with  a  consumption  of  coal  of  a  little  over  2}  oz.  per  ton 
of  cars  and  contents  per  mile.  If  any  compound  engine  in 
this  country  can  beat  this,  it  is  desirable  to  know  it  Who  will 
give  us  a  test  similar  to  that  which  Mr.  Webb  has  made,  of 
one  of  our  heavy  freight  engines  ?  His  simple  engine  burned 
a  little  over  If  oz.  per  ton  of  train  per  mile,  while  his  com- 
pound consumed  only  1^  oz.  Who  in  this  country  can  match 
this  either  with  simple  or  compound  engines  ? 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Index  to  Technical  Journals. 

The  Enginerina  Ifctgaeine  has  added  an  annex  to  its  differ- 
ent departments  in  which  it  reports  the  progress  of  the  science 
and  art  to  which  it  is  devoted.  These  deputments  are  ArchI* 
tecture  and  Building ;  Civil  Engineering ;  Domestic  Engineer- 
ing ;  Electricity  ;  Industrial  Sociology  ;  Marine  Engineering  ; 
Mechanical  Engineering  ;  Mining  and  Metallurgy ;  Municipal 
En^neering ;  Kailroading ;  Street  Railways,  and  Scientific 
MiM^llany.  At  the  end  of  each  of  these  departments  an  faidex 
to  leading  artides  which  have  appeared  in  different  publica- 
tions during  ihe  preceding  n^onth  is  given,  and  which  will  be 
found  useful  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subjects  to  which 
these  artides  relate.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  though,  that  the 
various  efforts  which  are  now  being  made  to  index  current 
tedinical  literature  csnnot  be  combined  in  some  way.  An 
index  to  the  indexes  will  soon  be  needed. 


Thbough  LoooMorrvB  Wobkb.  Being  Adoiee  to  Tcung  Me- 
ehanical  Engineers.  By  Randal  W.  McDonnell.  Dublin  : 
William  McGee ;  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton, 
Kent  &  Co.    61  pp.,  5  X  7i  in. 

This  little  book,  which  can  be  read  hi  a  half  hour  or  less, 
will  carry  those  who  have  been  through  the  shops  back  to  the 
recollection  of  their  early  days,  when  it  seemed  to  some  of  us 
that  we  had  a  hard  road  to  travd.  The  advice  and  experience 
of  the  writer  are  interesting,  but  will  not  be  of  very  great  value 
to  any  who  have  to  go  over  the  road  which  he  attempts  to  blaze. 
Unfortunately,  we  aU  find  out  the  value  of  good  advice  when  it 
is  too  late.  In  the  present  instance  there  is  not  much  room  for 
this  bitter  refiection,  because  the  author  does  not  give  mudi 
advice,  but  contents  himself  by  describing  very  briefly  what 
his  own  experience  in  the  shop  was.  It  ^rill  give  a  reader  an 
idea  of  what  an  apprentice  in  an  English  or  Irish  locomotive 
shop  must  encounter.  At  the  present  day,  when  government 
by  trades  unions  and  walking  ddegates  is  impending,  there 
seems  to  be  a  dearth  of  the  kind  of  literature  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  guide  to  apprentices.  There  is  a  superabun- 
dance of  technical  literature— such  as  it  is— but  it  seems  as 
though  it  would  be  wholesome  to  impress  upon  apprentices 
and  mechanics  at  times  the  obligation  of  obevmg  the  ten  com- 
mandments, faithfulness  to  employers,  and  directions  to  those 
who  have  been  without  early  advantages  how  to  improve  their 
minds.  In  none  of  these  directions  nas  the  book  before  us 
mudb  value. 


Catalogue  of  the  Exhibit  of  the  Pbnnbtlyania  Rail- 
road Company  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exx>obition, 
under  the  Direction  of  Theodore  N.  Ely,  Chief  of  Motive 
Power,  and  J.  Elfreth  Watkhis,  Special  Agent  in  Charge 
of  Exhibit    The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  Phila- 
delphia.   About  180  pp.,  5|  X  llf  in. 
Mr.  Ely's  name  is  always  a  synonym  of  good  taste,  no  mat- 
ter whether  it  is  attached  to  the  design  of  a  car,  the  furnishing 
of  a  room,  or  the  typography  and  illustrations  of  a  book.    The 
volume  before  us  is  a  confirmation  of  this  observation.    It  is 
admirably  printed,  illustrated  and  arranged.    The  paper  is  of 
a  heavy  "coated**  quality,  which,  bettdes  haying  podtive 
merits,  has  also  the  negative  one  of  not  smelling  bad,  which 
fault  is  often  a  cause  of  offense  in  that  material. 

In  a  preface  it  is  said  that  "  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Exhibit 
not  only  to  perpetuate  the  early  history  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  and  of  the  lines  merged  into  or  associated 
in  interest  vrith  it,  but  also  to  place  permanently  upon  record 
the  results  that  have  attended  the  efforts  of  the  management 
to  introduce  those  advanced  methods  in  the  art  of  transporta- 
tion which  have  culminated  in  such  a  high  degree  of  eflSldency 
as  to  entitle  the  Pennsylvania  to  be  known  as  '  the  standard 
railroad  of  America.' " 

In  a  circular  enclosed  with  the  volume  it  \b  also  said  that 
the  exhibit  described  has  been  sent  to  the  Fidd  Columbian 
Museum,  of  Chicago,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
and  is  now  instfdl^  in  the  museum  building  in  Jackson  Park, 
Chicago. 

The  book  is  elaborately  illustrated,  first  with  views  of  the 
beautiful  building  in  which  the  Exhibit  was  housed  during 
the  Exposition,  a  map  of  the  grounds,  and  some  of  the  out- 
door exhibits.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  though,  that  the  engrav- 
ings of  the  building  were  made  on  so  small  a  scale.  They  are 
printed  on  a  large  page,  which  would  have  admitted  of  the 
illustrations  bdng  made  of  nearly  twice  the  area  they  now  are, 
in  whidi  form  Siey  would  have  been  much  more  effective 
than  they  appear. 
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A  review  of  a  catalogue  of  this  kind  is  almost  a  hopeless 
task.  Itjis  like  reviewlDg  a  dictionary.  The  views  referred 
to  are  followed  Ir^  an  excellent  half-tone  engraving  of  the 
celebrated  John  Bull,  built  for  the  Camden  &  Amboy  Rail- 
road, and  its  train,  which  has  been  illustrated  so  often.  This 
is  as  large  as  the  paee  will  admit,  and  is  excellent  in  every 
way.  This  is  followed  by  some  views  of  the  cars  for  the  laige 
guns  which  were  exhibited.  Then  there  are  drawings  or  views 
of  can,  of  models  of  an  old  Conestoga  wagon  and  stage  coach, 
canal  boats,  old  locomotives,  tug  and  ferry-boats,  signals, 
bridges,  and  then  a  long  list,  which  fills  about  one-quarter  or  a 
^irdof  the  book,  of  "  relics'*  in  frames  and  cases,  on  which  we 
might  descant  to  the  extent  of  many  pages.  A  series  of  excel- 
lent views  of  modem  equipment  locomotives  and  cars  is  also  a 
feature.  Again  we  wonder  that  the  scale  of  these  was  not  in* 
creased,  for  which  there  was  abimdant  room.  The  book  ends 
wit^  a  series  otfac-^imile  engravings  of  old  posters,  way  bills, 
ticketo,  etc 

There  is  no  Index  though,  which  is  the  only  serious  fault  we 
can  find  witii  the  publication. 


CBNTBiFtiOAL  Puicps,  on  Bktay  on  their  Congtrueiion  and 
Operation,  and  tome  Account  of  the  Origin  and  JDeoelopment 
in  thi$  and  other  Countriea.  Bv  John  lUchards.  San  Fran- 
cisco :  The  Industrial  Publishmg  Company.  68  pp.,  6}  X 
9ihL;$1.00. 

Mr.  Richnrds's  book  consists  of  the  articles  which  were  re- 
published from  indi/«tr£M-^the  paper  of  which  he  is  the  editor 
—in  recent  numbers  of  the  Ambbican  Engihber.  In  these 
articles  the  author  says  he  has  dealt  with  the  subject  empiri- 
cally, and  in  many  cases  has  felt  called  upon  to  controvert  as- 
sumed data.  He  says,  further,  that  the  principles  of  centrifu- 
gal pumps  defy  the  mathematician,  and  for  Uiis  reason  there 
u  little  literature  which  has  aided  the  makers  of  such  pumps 
to  any  considerable  extent.  The  author  continues  in  his  intro- 
duction to  say  that  "  formulsB,  such  as  exist,  are  ignored  by 
the  practical  pump-maker,  who  soon  learns,  to  his  cost  some- 
times, that  computations  wiU  not  supply  proportions  or  define 
the  working  conditions  required,  and  that  he  must  proceed 
tentatively  and  tediously  to  ascertain  the  best  forms  of  con- 
struction for  particular  uses,  and  for  the  head  and  pressure  in 
eadi  case."  This  latter  quotation  will  give  the  keynote  of  the 
articles  which  form  the  oook  before  us,  the  title  of  which 
should  have  been  "  Practical  Notes  on  Centrifugal  Pumps." 
It  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive.  Its  general 
defect  is  thai  the  author  has  assumed  that  his  readers  knew 
jnuch  more  about  centrifugal  pumps  than  they  do.  It  is  al- 
.ways  safe  to  assume,  in  beginning  a  book,  that  the  persons 
who  will  read  it  know  nothing  about  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  no  matter  how  well  acquainted 
with  a  subject  a  person  is,  he  nearly  always  enjoys  and,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent,  is  profited  by  readins  clear,  dementary 
expositions  of  it.  The  interest  and  profitableness  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ards's  essay  would  have  been  much  increased  to  many  of  bis 
lesders  who.  like  his  reviewer,  are  not  experts  in  hydraulic  en- 
gineering, if  he  had  explained  a  little  more  fully  in  the  l)egin- 
ning  the  priiiciples  on  which  centrifugal  pumps  work,  and 
had  described  more  fully  general  forms  of  construction.  It 
should  be  said,  though,  in  Justice  to  the  author,  that  this  de- 
ficiency in  his  work  is  due  to  the  ignorance  of  the  general 
reader,  which  it  is  always  safe  to  assume. 

From  the  introductory  page  of  the  book  to  its  end  it  is  obvi- 
ous, though,  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  expert  in  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats.  In  writing  he  has  not  taken  the  trouble  often 
to  explain  the  processes  and  reasons  which  have  led  him  to 
reach  his  conclusions,  but  in  a  sort  of  discursive,  conversa- 
tional way  he  tells  his  readers  the  results  of  his  experience, 
observation  and  reflection  in  dealing  with  the  branch  of  engi- 
neering which  he  has  written.  There  is  a  sort  of  machine  shop 
flavor  about  what  he  has  written  which  to  many  readers  is 
much  more  stimulating  than  the  speculative  class-room  style 
which  is  now  so  prevalent  in  much  technical  literature.  Mr. 
Richards  tells  us  what  he  has  learned  in  bidlding  centrifu- 
gal pumps,  and  explains  the  difficulties  he  has  encountered  in 
making  them  work ;  and  he  does  this  in  a  very  direct  and 
clear  way,  which  is  not  difficult  to  understand. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  on  Constructive  Features,  and 
consists  largely  of  practical  observations  with  reference  to  their 
plan,  forms  and  proportio;is.  The  second  part  is  a  History  of 
Centrifugal  Pumps,  which  we  are  inclined  to  believe  might 
have  been  more  fully  elaborated,  and  many  readers  will  heart- 
ily ame  with  what  is  said  in  a  foot-note  on  page  85,  that  "  it 
Is  to  DC  regretted  that  notes  of  the  various  references  consulted 


by  the  author  in  1886  have  been  mislaid  or  destroyed,  other- 
wise citations  would  have  been  given  here.  The  search, 
mainly  hi  serial  literature  of  the  time,  was  too  long  to  be  re- 
peated." 

The  appendix  consists  of  communications  from  engineers 
and  makers  of  centrifugal  pumping  machinery  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  which  will  interest  many  readers.  Altogether,  Mr. 
Richards's  essay  may  be  described  as  a  practical  book  by  a 
practical  man  on  a  practical  subject. 


ThB    CONSTBUCnON     OF    THH     MODKBH    LoOOlCOTiVB.     1^ 

George  Hughes,  Assistant  in  the  Chief  Mechanical  Engl- 
*r  neer  *s  Depitftment,  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  Railway.    New 
v*"  York  :  Spon  &  Chamberlain.    261  pp.,  5i  X  8t  in.    Price, 
.    $8.50. 

Usually  a  reviewer  can  get  at  least  some  idea  of  the  character 
and  scope  of  a  book  from  the  title  and  the  author's  preface. 
In  the  present  instance  the  title,  "  The  Conetruction  of  Loco- 
motives," and  the  statement  in  the  preface  that  the  design  o( 
locomoUves  has  not  been  touched  upon,  as  it  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  author's  plan,  gives  a  clew  to  the 
general  purpose  of  the  writer,  who  has  divided  his  subject 
into  three  sections :  The  Bofler ;  The  Foundry,  and  Forgings. 
The  second  of  these  treats  of  the  Iron  Foundry ;  The  Use  of 
Steel  Castings ;  and  the  Brass  Foundry.  The  third  is  on  the 
Forge ;  SmiUiv,  including  Springs ;  Coppersmiths'  Work  ; 
the  Machine  Shop  and  fSrecting.  The  last  two  subjects,  it 
would  seem,  should  have  been  treated  in  a  separate  section. 

That  it  should  be  impossible  to  treat  the  subject  of  "  bofler 
construction"  exhaustively  in  86  pages  of  about  876  words  on 
each  is  obvious.  Twenty-seven  pages  are  devoted  to  the  Iron 
Foundry,  81  to  the  Brass  Foundry,  56  to  Forgings,  nine  to 
Coppersmiths*  Work,  46  to  the  Machine  Shop,  and  28  to 
Erecting.  Obviously  the  treatment  of  all  these  subjects  must 
be  and  b  superficial.  Nevertheless,  the  author  gives  his  read- 
ers much  interesting  and  valuable  information  in  a  style 
which  may  be  described  as  a  kind  of  technical  prattle.  'The 
book  is  written  somewhat  as  some  loquacious  women  talk. 
The  author  seems  to  be  full  of  his  subject,  and  has  an  im- 
mense amount  of  information  which  he  proceeds  to  record  in  a 
discursive  sort  of  way,  without  troubling  himself  to  reduce  it 
to  any  systematic  order.  Evidently  he  knows  a  great  deal  about 
his  subject,  but  probably  is  more  at  home  in  a  machine  shop 
than  at  an  author  s  desk.    The  book  is  full  of  hints  and  sug- 

Sestions  which  wiU  be  interesting  to  the  novice,  and  many  of 
lem  to  the  veteran  in  locomotive  buflding.  The  value  of  the 
book  for  the  former  would,  however,  have  oeen  much  increased 
if  the  descriptions  and  explanations  had  been  made  more  ele- 
mentary and  comprehensive,  and  to  experienced  mechanical 
engineers  it  woula  be  more  interesting  if  It  had  been  made  less 
elementary.  As  it  was  written  it  hardly  seems  to  meet  the 
wants  of  either  class  fully,  although  persons  belonging  to  each 
can  read  it  with  interest  and  profit. 

It  is  illustrated  with  over  800  outline  engravings,  most  of 
them  very  poor  "process"  illustrations,' for  the  badness  of 
which  there  can  be  no  adequate  excuse  in  these  days  of  cheap 
engraving.  Some  of  the  drawings,  too,  are  hardly  up  to  the 
standard  to  which  the  illustrations  In  such  a  book  at  the  pres- 
ent day  should  conform.  The  one  on  page  14  is  an  example. 
Nearly  all  the  illustrations  aie,  however,  made  from  original 
drawings,  wldch  merit  will  cover  many  sins. 

The  frontispiece  is  a  folded  plate  printed  from  a  wood-en- 
graving, and  represents  a  six-wheeled  coupled  *'  goods"  engine 
designed  Mr.  John  A.  F.  Aspinall,  Chief  Mechanical  Engineer 
of  tiie  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  RaUway.  A  sectional  view  of 
this  engine  is  given  in  the  chapter  relating  to  Erecting,  and 
other  views  showing  it  or  its  parts  in  successive  stages  of  con- 
struction will  give  a  student  or  apprentice  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  processes  by  which  the  parts  of  a  locomotive  are  assembled 
and  put  together. 

The  chapter  on  Steel  Castings  is  a  new  one  in  a  book  on  the 
locomotive,  and  is  demanded  by  the  extended  use  which  is 
now  made  of  that  kind  of  material.  A  list  of  parts  which  are 
made  of  steel  castings  on  the  locomotive  referred  to  shows  that 
their  use  is  somewhat  more  extended  in  English  practice  than 
it  is  in  this  country. 

The  book  may  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by  any  one 
who  is  engaged  either  theoretically  or  practicaUy  in  the  con- 
struction of  locomotives,  be  he  student,  designer,  apprentice, 
mechanic,  or  superintendent  of  motive  power  ;  but  It  belongs 
to  that  class  of  publications  which  makes  the  reviewer  wonder 
why  the  author,  having  taken  as  much  trouble  and  shown  the 
ability  he  did  to  make  the  hookas  good  as  it  is,  did  not  devote 
more  thought  and  work  to  it  and  make  it  a  great  deal  better.^ 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Practical  Kotbb  on  Ropb  Driyino.  By  M.  E.  Reprint- 
ed from  the  Street  BaHwa/y  Journal. 

ANinTAL  Rbpobt  of  the  Ghibf  of  thb  Bubbau  of  Stbak 
Ekoin^iuno.    Washington :  Goyemment  Printing  Office. 

"  Abbial  Nayioation.  By  A.  F.  Zahm.  Johns  Hopkins 
UniYersitj  (reprinted  from  the  J<mmal  cf  the  Fra/nkUn  Jmti' 
iute). 

Thb  Mbasxtbembnt  and  Diyision  of  Wateb.  Bulletin 
No.  27  of  the  Colorado  State  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Col- 
lins, Col. 

^  Thb  Elbmbntabt  Princiflbs  of  Mbohanicb.  Voluhb  I, 
EiNBMATics.  By  A.  Jay  DuBois,  C.E.  New  York :  John 
Wiley  &  Sons. 

ITRbpobt  of  thb  Chicago  Stbikb.  By  the  United  States 
Strike  Commission  Appointed  by  the  President»  July  26, 1894. 
Washington :  QoYemment  Printing  Office. 

'  AccuBATB  Tables  of  Diahbtebs,  Abbas,  Weights,  etc., 
OF  Cold-Dbawn  Seamlbss  Tubing.  Calculated  and  Pub- 
lished by  O.  J.  Edwards,  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 

A  Discussion  of  the  Pbeyaiung  Theobibs  and  Prac- 
TiCBS  Relating  to  Sewage  Disposal.  By  Wynkoop  Kier- 
sted,  C.E.    New  7ork  :  John  Wiley  &  Sons. 

^  Annual  Rbpobt  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bubbau  of  Con- 
STBUonoN  AND  Repaib  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States.    Washington  :  QoYemment  Printing  (office. 

Tbansition  Cubybb.  a  Field  Book  for  Engineers,  Con- 
taining Rules  and  Tables  for  Laying  out  Transition  Cutycs. 
By  Walter  Q.  Fox,  C.E.  New  York  :  D.  Van  Nostrand  Com- 
pany. 

^Centbal  Station  Book-eeeping  and  Suggested  Forms. 
With  an  Appendix  for  Street  Railways.  By  HoraUo  A.  Fos- 
ter, C.E. ,  Member  American  Institute.  New  York  :  The  W.  J. 
Johnston  Company,  Limited. 

R  F.  Downing  &  Co.'s  New  Tariff  of  United  States 
Customs  Duties.  Containing  full  copy  of  the  Customs  Tariff 
Act  of  1894  and  the  Customs  Administration  Act  of  1890. 
New  York  :  R.  F.  Downing  &  Co. 

~  Catechibm  of  Cab  Painting.  By  Frederick  S.  Ball,  Mas- 
ter Car  Painter,  PennsylYania  Raihroad,  Altoona,  Pa.  Re- 
printed from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Master  Car  and  Locomo- 
tive Painters'  Association  by  the]  JBaUroad  Oar  JoumaX.  New 
York. 


TRADE   CATALOGUES. 


?  Messrs.  Beamen  &  Smith  send  us  what  they  call  their 
"Special  Pamphlet  No.  1,"  which  is  a  litUe  sixteen-page 
foloer,  illustrating  and  describinff  their  horizontal  spfnale 
driUing  and  borii^  machine  and  its  uses.  The  illustrations 
are  outline  drawings,  and  show  Yery  clearly  the  uses  to  which 
this  machine  may  be  put.  The  last  page  contains  illustra- 
tions of  milling  machines  made  by  this  firm. 

1895  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Pbicb-libt  of  the 
Lunkenheimbb  Company,  Manvfaeturert  of  Superior  Bran 
and  Iron  Vak)es,  Jjubrieaton,  and  Steam  Spe&icUitiet,  Cin- 
dnnati,  O.    107  up.,  6^  X  9  hi. 

In  this  book  the  publishers  giYC  illustrations,  descriptions, 
and  lists  of  tiie  Yarious  sizes  and  kinds  of  articles  whicn  they 
manufacture.  These  include,  first,  a  great  VarietY  of  gate, 
globe,  check,  throttle,  and  safety-YalYes,  cocks,  whisUes,  low- 
water  alarms,  water-gauges,  and  columns,  steam-gauges,  lubri- 
cators, oil  injectors,  etc.  By  actual  count  the  book  contains 
185  engraYings,  which  will  be  an  indication  of  the  Yariety  of 
articles  which  this  Company  manufactures. 


'  Cuttebs,  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company,  ProYi- 
dence,  R.  L    24  pp.,  6  X  9  in. 

2,.  This  publication  is  dcYOted  especially  to  the  illustration  of 
milling  ' '  cutters,"  which  are  made  by  this  Company.  In  the 
preface  it  is  said  that  "  most  of  the  illustrations  are  selected 
tosugsestour  facilities  for  special  work."  The  engraYings 
are  hafi-tone  work,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  are  nearly 
full  size,  and  include  an  iuYolute  gear  cutter,  side  milling 
cutter,  seYeral  special  forms  of  cutters,  metal  slitting  saws,  a 
large  milling  cutter,  others  with  inserted  teeth,  and  a  gang  of 


cutters.  This  illustratiYe  pamphlet  glYes  an  idea  of  the  great 
Yariety  of  work  which  is  now  done  on  milling  machines,  the 
use  of  which  seems  to  be  extending  more  and  more  each  year. 


Modebn  Methods  of  Handling  Fuel,  ae  Praetieed  in 
Loeomotiw  Chaling  Stations,  Sleetrie  Light,  (md  Street  Baiheap 
PoiDer  Planti.  The  Link  Belt  Machinery  Company,  Chicago, 
111.    24  pp.,  7«  X  9  hi. 

The  manufacturers  hsYC  here  giYen  a  series  of  half-tone  en- 
gravings of  10  different  coaling  stations  on  railroads ;  then 
some  Yiews  in  boiler-rooms,  coal  pockets,  oonYeyors,  and 
other  coal  handling  plant,  etc.  The  last  engrsYing  represents 
a  Yiew  in  the  boiler-room  of  Swift  A  Company,  at  the  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  and  shows  a  "  Standflord"  water-tube 
boiler  furnished  by  the  Link  Belt  Machinery  Company. 

The  illustrations  are  all  Yery  good,  but  would  be  more  effeo- 
tiYe,  it  is  thought,  if  they  were  printed  in  black  instead  of 
blue  ink,  as  tiiey  are. 

The  Matdole  Hammbbs.  Manufactured  from  solid  cruci- 
ble cast  steel  by  the  DaYid  Maydole  Hammer  Company,  Nor- 
wich, Chenanso  County,  N.  Y.    82  pp.,  6  X  9i  in. 

This  book  us  an  illustration  of  how  an  art  is  CYolYed,  as 
Herbeit  Spencer  says,  "  from  the  homoceneous  to  the  hetero- 

feneous.'^  It  is  an  adYance  from  the  sunple  to  the  complex. 
L  hammer  would  seem  to  be  a  Yery  simple  implement,  and  yet 
here  we  have  such  tools  designee!  for  a  dozen  different  pur- 
poses, eadi  kind  Ydth  some  special  feature  to  meet  the  require- 
mentB  for  which  it  is  used.  There  are  nail  hammers,  hammers 
for  farriers,  horseshoers,  blacksmiths,  englneeri,  carriage  iron- 
ers,  machinists  (four  styles),  coopers,  tinners,  rlYeting,  bofler- 
makers,  brick-layers,  stone-cutters'  and  masons'  hammers,  idl 
of  which  are  represented  by  good  engravings,  printed  in  two 
tints. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bell's  Impboyed  Patent 
Steam  Hammbbs.  By  David  Bell,  Builder  of 'Iron  Ships, 
Iron  and  Steel  Steam  Yachts,  Engines  and  Boilers,  ImproYed 
Propdler  Wheels.    Buffalo,  N.  Y.    24  pp.,  5  X  6  in. 

The  author  in  his  catalogue  gives  us  first  a  picture  of  him- 
self, which  makes  us  acquainted  with  him ;  opposite  to  tlds 
Us  publication  contains  a  picture  of  his  office  and  works. 
After  these  there  is  a  description  and  Yery-good  wood-cuts  of 
the  steam  hammers  which  he  makes.  These  are  of  the  Yariety 
which  have  a  large  piston-rod  which  acts  as  a  ffuide  to  the 
hammer-head.  Four  sizes  of  these  are  illustrated,  and  a  long 
list  of  names  of  firms  and  companies  which  are  using  tiiese 
machines.  Some  Yiews  in  the  oeautiful  city  of  Buffido,  and 
also  one  of  a  lake  ship  and  "  Bell's  speed  propeller  wheels,'* 
complete  it. 

Thb  Thubman  Fuel  Oil  Bubnbb  Company's  System  of 
BuBNiNG  Cbude  Pbtbolbum,  a»  a  Bubetitutefor  Goal,  CMse, 
and  Wood  for  BoHen,  Fu/macee,  Forgee,  Ovent,  Briers,  Brick- 
Kilns,  Potteries,  etc.    86  pp.,  6  X  9  in. 

This  pamphlet  opens  with  advertisements  of  this  dcYlce, 
whiob  are  followed  by  engraYings  showing  a  perspective  Yiew 
of  the  boiler  plant  at  the  ColuniDian  Exhibition.  Outiine  en- 
gravhigs  and  descriptions  are  then  given,  showing  the  appli- 
cation of  the  dcYice  to  steam  boilers,  forges,  kilns  of  Yarious 
kinds,  and  a  sand-drier.  These-  descriptions  are  followed  by 
testimonial  letters,  and  the  volume  concludes  with  several 
articles  in  which  the  advantages  of  oil  as  a  fuel  are  set  forth. 
A  small  folded  circular  was  also  sent  with  the  pamphlet  de- 
scribing the  application  of  the  burner  to  giates  and  other 
domestic  purposes. 

Steam,  Hydbaulio,  and  otheb  Cbanes.  Craig  Bidge- 
way  &  Son,  CoatesviUe,  Pa.    40  pp.,  6i  X  9  in. 

The  manufacturers  in  this  pamphlet  illustrate  and  describe 
different  kinds  of  thehr  "  Balanced  Steam  Hydraulic  Cranes," 
whicdx  are  a  specialty  of  tiieir  manufacture.  These  are  nearly 
all  of  the  jib  variety,  which  are  operated  by  a  Yertical  cylinder 
which  is  suspended  alongside  the  center  post  opposite  to  the 
lib.  The  piston  is  stationary,  and  is  attached  at  its  lower  end 
by  a  Jointed  connection  to  a  tank  or  reservoir  partly  filled  with 
water.  The  power  is  obtained  by  admitting  steam  to  the  top 
of  this  tank  aboYe  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  is  protected 
by  a  baffle-plate  or  float,  so  that  the  steam  does  not  come  In 
contact  directiv  with  the  water.  The  pressure  on  the  water 
produced  by  the  steam  is  communicated  to  the  cylinder  and 

Siston,  through  the  action  of  which  the  crane  is  operated, 
^anes  for  a  YarietY  of  purposes,  such  as  foundries,  blast  fur- 
naces, rolling  mills,  etc.,  are  sbowiu    The^Company  .^also 
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muiafftctuTe  alrhotoU,  of  wblch  thev  flluBtrate  a  Taiietr 
•dmpted  for  different  porposei.  Tbe  lllustratfont  are  wood 
engnrlngs  and  ouIIIdo  "  proceBB"  reproductlous,  and  show 
die  different  forms  of  cranes  to  very  good  odranta)^. 


■tmcUon  of  the  Howdeo  hot-draft  syetem  for  marine  boUen 
toA  a  itatement  of  lU  adrantagM.  ana  kI^b*  eneraviDge  which 
rapreaeot  sectional  views  of  a  boiler,  with  uiia  flppUance. 
TttM  are  printed  In  red  ink,  which.  It  U  Ihoaght,  detrocte 
•omewhat  from  theb  cleameas.  The  conatmctloo  la  ex- 
[dalned,  and  a  hlatoi?  la  given  of  the  development  o(  this  in- 
vention, which  has  been  extensively  applied  (o  steamers  In 
Xaiope. 

Hie  teoond  pamphlet  gives  a  report  of  an  experimental  teat 
of  »  lonnd  trip  of  the  steamer  Maneg  S.  Broten,  which  was 
made  In  the  lakes  while  carrWDg  Iron  ore  from  Lake  Superior 
pwti  to  I<ake  Brie  porta.  The  teets  were  conducted  and  re- 
p<Hted  1^  George  C.  Shepard,  of  Cleveland,  O.  The  dimen- 
sions of  u]  ship  are  given,  a  synopsis  of  log,  Indicator  dla- 
nams  and  data,  and  general  reenlta  of  the  test.  The  Detroit 
DTj  Dock  Company  are  the  sole  owners  and  manufacturers  of 
the  Howdra  hotdraf t  system  for  the  lakes. 

Tot  Johwson  Railboad  Biiutal  Cokfaitt.  Rahwat,  N.  J., 
M'trmte  Book  t^  Parti  in  Ocnntetion  with  Iniaioelcing  and 
Buck  SiffnaUng.    241  pp.,  41  X  7  In. 

Id  the  preface  to  thu  book  the  Johnson  Company  say : 
"  We  have  purposely  limited  its  scope  to  the  exient  of  desl- 
only  with  detail  parts,  hi  order  to  facilitate  the  ordering 
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"  It  Is  our  Intention  to  Issue  a  new  general  catalogue,  hav- 
ing refereoce  more  especially  to  the  science  and  art  of  rdlroad 
algnaling,  snd  showing  by  diagram  and  explanation  what  we 
consider  the  best  practice  In  connection  with  the  various 
branches  of  the  art 

The  book  la  beautifully  printed,  and  bonnd  hi  limp  morocco 
covers  with  ronnd  corners.  The  frontispiece  shows  a  view  of 
the  works  at  Rahway,  and  on  the  next  page  Is  a  view  of  the 
esbiblt  of  the  Company  at  Chicago,  and  on  page  S  la  a  view 
of  the  Jdinaon  No.  1  interlocking  machine.  Host  of  the  en- 
mvugs  whkdi  follow  these— and  there  are  a  great  many  of 
Uiem— are  outline  views  of  det^ls  of  signal  apparataa,  although 
there  ar«  some  half-tone  views  made  from  photographa.  Am 
the  publishers  say,  "  All  tbe  devices  Illustrated  are  numbered 
In  order  that  they  may  be  unmistakably  referred  to,  bv  nam- 
ing the  page  on  wblch  the  device  Is  shown  and  its  number." 

It  Is  an  admirable  specimen  of  a  catalogue  of  this  kind.  Is 
of  convenient  alze,  and  is  all  in  the  very  beet  taste  excepthig 
a  few  errata  noted  in  a  slip  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume. 

It  is  copyrighted,  and  the  publishers  have  adopted  the  ex- 
cellent plan  of  offering  it  for  sale  to  the  general  public  at  the 
price  of  $8. 

Cataloque  of  Appabatcb,  Jfanufaetured  and  Bold  by  the 
Bpeny  Bleetno  Company.    Cleveland,  0.    88  pp.,  6  X  9  In. 

This  admirably  printed  and  beautlfullv  Illustrated  catalogue 
is  another  Illustration  of  the  truth  of  tne  remark  of  Herbert 
Bpencer,  that  "  of  conatruclivc  ImaglnaUon,  as  displayed  In 
good  exposition,  men  at  large  appear  to  be  almost  devoid." 
The  Spoiry  Company  have  Illustrated  their  motors  for  oloctri- 
cal  cars  with  beautiful  half-tone  eneravlnga  made  from  photo- 
graphs, and  have  aald  a  great  deal  about  the  merita  of  their 
system,  but  have  not  described  It  bo  that  an;  one  who  has  no 
knowledge  of  It  can  understand  It.  The  further  observation 
of  Bpencer  that  "  good  expoeltlon  Implies  much  constructive 
imagination.  A  prerequidte  is  the  formlug  of  true  ideas  of 
the  mental  slates  of  those  who  are  to  be  tau^t ;  and  a  further 
prerequisite  is  the  Imagining  of  methods  bv  which,  beginnlDg 
with  conceptions  they  possess,  there  may  be  built  upTn  their 
minds  the  conception  they  do  not  possess."    The  author  of 


the  pamphlet  before  ns  obviouslv  baa  little  of  this  "  construc- 
tive ima^natiou,"  and  one  waudera  through  the  pages  vainly 
n  the  effort  to  understand  the  mechanism  which  it  is  there 


attempted  to  describe.  The  engravings  are  excellent.  The 
one  oppoalte  page  S  la  faithful  to  the  minutest  detail,  even  to 
representing  the  policeman  on  the  rear  platform,  who  looks 
u  .though  he  might  be  a  subject  fur  investigation  by  the 


Lexow  Committee ;  but  there  la  nothing  In  this  picture  and 
little  In  any  others  which  helps  ua  to  understand  how  these 
cars  are  propelled.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  de- 
scription of  the  electric  brake  In  the  back  part  of  the  publica- 
tion. The  brake  la  highly  commended,  but  the  reaoer  who 
Is  Ignorant  of  Its  oMiBlruction,  who  can  ondefstand  It  from 
tbe  aescriptlon  given,  must  be  a  very  astute  person,  and  have 
more  "  constructive  Imagination"  than  most  resders  have. 


RErBXENCK  Cataixmde  (No.  S),  QiviNa  Dbtailbd  Plaxs, 
iLLUsnuTioKs  AND  Descbiftivb  List  of  Imtbrlockimo  and 
SioMALiFO  Apparatus,  Hannfactured  by  the  National  Switch 
&  Signal  Company,  Easton,  Pa.    164  pp.,  7i  X  10  in. 

A  reviewer  of  trade  catalogues  la  compelled  at  timee  to  w — 


:,  is  not  ahoK?,  and  yet  everything  In  it  is  of  tiie  very 
best,  and  aeema  exact^  aultea  to  its  purpose.  The  cover  la  <» 
limp  morocco  stamped  with  a  specially  designed  title  of  the 
company,  with  two  semaphores,  one  In  the  safety  and  the  other 
In  the  danger  portion.  The  frontlaplece  la  a  good  half-tone 
engraving  of  the  works,  which  is  followed  by  the  same  kind 
of  on  illustration  of  their  Interlocking  machine.  In  the  pref- 
ace it  lasidd  that  this  "catalogue"  mcludee  "such  plans,  de- 
tails and  deocriptlona  as  appertain  more  directly  to  that  branch 
of  the  art  generally  callea  medianlcal  work  :  and  while  a  few 
balf-bKie  plctuiee  of  electrical  devlcee  are  shown,  the  details 
and  further  Qlustration  are  reserved  for  a  future  edition." 

The  principal  portkm  of  the  book  Is  devoted  to  the  Illustra- 
tion and  deacripdon  of  the  detidls  of  different  parts  of  signals 
and  gives  the  numbers  by  which  they  are  derignated.    The 


system  of  numberlngis  a  modUcntion  of  the  Dewev  system 
_i.,_L  . 1_. — >     The  engravings  ore  shown  In  wnlte  lines 

PAhmaf>ntrb1iiA   nrtntit  tafv   rlnAAlv. 


which  Is  expUned. 


They  are  alTadmlrable  examples  of  clear,  neat  drawmgs,  with 
nothing  superSuous,  and  yet  they  show  everything  that  is  re- 
quired to  bie  shown.  In  some  few  cases  the  reduction  of  the 
drawings  has  beeu  so  great  that  deflnllenesa  of  the  mgravings 
has  been  lost,  but  that  is  only  In  a  very  few  inatoncee,  as  on 
page  92. 

The  last  part  of  the  book  contains  half-tone  engravlngB  of  a 
two-arm  dwarf  signal,  the  National  Company's  double  wire 
compensator,  a  torpedo  signal,  several  iUuatrailona  of  an  elec- 
tric alot  and  aemaphore,  the  National  block  slgnsl  and  its 
motor.  A  view  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Railroad  ol  New 
ifnej,  showing  one  of  the  automatic  aemaphorea  In  advance 
of  a  cut  and  curve  with  the  signal  cabin,  and  a  good  Index 
complete  this  sdmirable  publication. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


The  Three  New  Torpedo  Boats.— The  three  new  boats  of 
this  cla»  which  were  authorized  by  the  Naval  Appropriation 
Bill  will.  It  Is  said,  Id  general  plan  follow  the  design  of  the 
Erieuon,  and  have  a  speed  of  abont  241  knots.  This  will  fall 
far  short  of  the  speea  of  the  new  Yarrow  and  Tbomeycroft 
boats,  or  even  of  those  of  Schlchan  and  Normand.  The  rea- 
Bon  for  this,  it  la  said.  Is  that  the  spprapriatlonsond  thedimen- 
alona  to  which  tbe  boats  are  limttetl  will  not  admit  of  ss  high 
a  speed  as  has  been  attained  by  some  of  the  moat  recent  foreign 
boats.  The  Hornet,  it  will  be  remembered,  reached  a  speed 
exceeding  28  knots  as  a  maximum  ;  and  the  Daring,  another 
Thorneycroft  boat,  reached  the  striking  speed  of  20.268  knots 
for  a  single  knot.  The  AdUr,  built  bv  Bchichsu,  of  Elbing, 
for  Rnsaia,  reached  the  greataverage  of  27.4  knots.  A  couple 
of  Yarrow  boats  built  for  Italy  reached  a  speed  of  26,1  and 
24-6fl  knots  respectively.  The  dorian— now  building  by  Non 
mand,  of  Cherbourg— is  said  to  have  a  designed  speed  of  80 
knots  ;  and  an  aluimnum  torpedo-boat  la  spoken  of  which  it  la 
expected  will  have  the  astonishing  speed  of  81  knots.  In  the 
mean  while,  much  doubt  is  ezpreeaed  with  reference  to  the 
actual  value  of  torpedo-boats  In  nav^  warfare. 

Oil  Burning  on  the  Anatrlan  SUte  Railway.— The  Zei- 
tungdei  F«mn«  publishes  the  following  report  regarding  some 
teets  of  oil  burning  which  have  recently  been  made  on  the 
Austrian  State  Railway.  Excellent  reeultshave  been  obtained 
from  these  tests,  and  they  show  that  It  Is  possible  to  obtain 


way  that  mixed  with  the  quantity  of  air  necessary,  tbe  com- 
huatlon  Is  complete.  The  liquid  fuel,  which  la  the  residue  of 
the  petroleum,  is  placed  In  the  tank  of  the  tender,  and  which 
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in  wiaUr  time  la  heated  to  pnrent  congulatlon.  Tbe  octton 
of  the  oil  la  ao  energetic  that  the  ateam  presrare  of  a  locomo- 
tlre  heated  Id  tbU  way  can  be  raised  In  three  minute*  from 
three  to  ten  atmoapheree,  while  with  coal  alone  8|  minutes  are 
required.  On  long  runi  the  steam  preasun  can  be  tcept  at 
maximum  pressure,  while  tlie  engineer  has  abscdute  control  of 
the  flre,  which  tie  can  check  or  Increase  in  Intensity  as  produc- 
tion of  steam  maf  require.  This  method  Is  to  be  applied  to 
the  engines  of  tbe  Hetropoittan  Railway  of  Vienna.  It  is  a 
system  dealened  by  Hr.  HolileD  of  ttie  Qreat  Eastern  Hallway 
of  England,  which  has  boen  dewrlbed  In  pnvlouB  issues  of 


gree  by  the  Serpollet  motor,  leng^y  accounts  of  which  hare 
appeared  In  the  foreign  papers.  iJils  motor  la  described  as 
having  a  single  borisontal  cVlindei  of  S^  lo.  In  diameter  and 


stroke  1  the  cut-off  was  Siecl  at  86  per  cent,  of  the  stroke,  the 
adioluion  pressure  was  SB  lbs.  peraquaru  Inch,  and  tbe  ravo- 
lutionB284  per  minute.  Tbe  brake  H.P.  on  a  four  hours' trial 
averaged  4.07  H.P.,  and  the  steam  consump^n  was  but 
29.87  lbs.  per  brake  H.F.  an  hour.  The  adTantage  thus  hidl- 
cated  is  credited  to  ttie  boiler,  which  sappliea  superheated 
steam  ;  this  boiler  consistlnB  of  a  stout  tube  flattened  so  as  to 
deform  the  passage  through  Into  a  narrow  silt.  The  tube  la 
coiled,  and  has  one  end  connected  wtlh  a  feed  pumn  and  the 
other  with  the  engine  to  be  driven.  The  boiler  used  In  these 
tests  had  a  heating  surface  of  nearly  37  sq.  ft.,  and  the  grate 
area  wia  nearly  8  so.  ft.  Tbe  steam,  though  ahowlncon  the 
gauge  a  pressure  of  68  Iba.  per  square  Inch  only,  had  a  tem^ 
peratuie  of  1,000°  F.  on  issuing  from  the  ooil,  which  bad 
fallen  to  S7S*  at  tbe  steam-cbest ;  tbe  tempentura  of  saturated 
steam  at  Btj  lbs.  pressure  is  about  80S*,  so,  aa  used  in  the  en- 
gine, was  Bupeneated  by  some  3M*.  Tbe  output  of  steam 
was  4.9  Iha.  per  square  foot  of  beating  surface  per  lionr  ;  Uie 
fuel  used  was  briijuettes  having  a  heating  power  of  8,S8  lbs. 
of  water,  21S*  per  pound  of  fuel 

Device  for  Removing  Driviiq;  Sprinn.— A  little  device 
which  we  tlluatiate  herewith,  is  one  that  Is  hi  use  hi  the  Hld- 
dletown  shops  of  the  New  York,  Onario  A  Western  Railway 
for  removing  drivlDg  springs.  It  consists  of  a  bar,  O.  turned 
up  at  one  end,  and  provided  witb  «  set  screw  £;  this  bar  Is 
Intended  to  haveMU  end  slipped  under  the  head  of  the  rail  and 
the  other  to  be  held  by  the  set  screw  B,  the  end  coming  under 
tbe  other  rail  liead  directly  beneath  the  location  ot  tlte  sprlnp. 


^- 


The  B6rew  D  Is  placed  with  its  bead  bearing  tn  a  socket  on  the 
bottom  from  the  main  bar  ;  this  screw  la  turned  by  a  ratchet, 
and  £^  fs  a  nut  of  the  shape  shown  ;  it  is  run  up  on  the 
thread  of  the  screw,  and  the  chain  laid  over  the  spring  and 
caught  In  the  notohee  A  as  shown  ;  the  screw  Is  then  turned  and 
drawn  down  until  the  chain  tightens  and  tbe  spring  comprised 
sufficiently  for  tbe  removal  of  Ute  keys.  It  Is  a  home-made 
affair,  but  very  handy  for  ronnd-houae  work. 
'  A  Tank  oo  «  Smokestack.  —A  novel  use  of  a  smokestsck 
lias  beeil  made  at  a  French  Industrial  establlabment.  Where  an 
elevated  tank  was  dealred  for  storage  of  water  and  to  give 
pressure,  the  main  smokestack  of  the  works  was  utilized  as  a 
pedestal,  and  the  tank  was  thus  elevated  7S  ft.  above  the 
ground  at  a  minimum  expttise.  Tbe  tank  Is  annular  tn  form, 
Uie  inner  and  outer  walls  being  concentric  with  the  chimney 
and  a  little  distance  removed  from  it.  The  tank  is  supported 
on  a  stone  slU  ring*  built  into  a  brick  corbel  on  tbe  cblinney, 
and  is  held  by  radial  angle-iron  struts.  Ladders  pass  between 
tbe  tank  and  the  chhnney  and  down  Into  Uie  taoK,  which  has 
the  customary  supply,  discharge  and  overflow  pipes.  An  um- 
brella-shaped sheet-iron  roof  covers  the  tank  and  probably  has 
oriflces  to  permit  <i  circulation  of  all  In  summer  and  prevent  It 
in  winter,  as  it  Is  stated  that  the  annular  air  space  prevents 
any  appreciable  warming  of  the  water  from  the  hot  gases  In 
the  chimney,  while  sufBdcnt  heat  Is  received  to  prevent  freez- 
ing in  winter.  The  volume  of  the  reservoir  la  about  8,S33  cub. 
fL,  Its  weight,  empty,  11  tons,  and  123  Um  when  fu]l.    No 


statement  Is  made  concemlue  the  location  of  this  chimney, 
but  It  would  appear  that  wnere  foundations  are  easy  md 
ample  such  a  utilization  of  a  smokestack  for  a  tank  pedestal 
might  prove  convenient  and  economical  if  the  oonatructlon 
were  not  too  unsightly,  and  If  sufBclent  stlffueas  or  ample 
guying  against  tbe  possible  great  wind  strains  Is  provided. 

Armor  Plate  Tests  at  Bethlehem.— Another  sncceaafnl 
test  of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company's  armor  plato  was  made 
earlv  in  October  at  the  company's  proving  ground.  The  plate 
trleo  was  one  representing  800  tons  of  armor  for  the  battleship 
Tkcm,  and  all  wen  accepted  by  the  Qovemment  officials. 
The  plate  Is  IS  in.  thick  at  the  bottom  and  tapera  to  0  in.  at 
the  top.  It  is  18  ft.  hmg  and  «}  ft.  wide,  Barveyiied,  and 
weighs  50,000  Ihe.  Two  shots  were  Bred  at  it  from  an  8-In. 
gun.  The  point  of  Impact  of  tiw  flrat  shot  was  6  ft.  6  in.  from 
one  side  and  S4  in.  from  the  bottom  of  the  plate.  A  3S0-lb. 
Holtzer  proJecUle  was  shot  at  Ihe  plate  with  a  charge  of  79i 

Ibe.  of  hexagonal  powder,  at  a  velocity  of  1,078  fL  per ' 

The  projectile  was  badly  upset,  and  a  portion  of  it  t 


ond  shot  110  lbs.  of  powder  were  used,  and  the  same  weight 
sod  khid  of  projectile.  The  velocity  was  2,004  ft.  per  second. 
The  point  of  impact  was  40  in.  from  tbe  side  and  811  in.  from 
the  top.    The  result  was  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  Ant 


Neitherof  the  shots  caused  any  bulging  of  the  plate,  and  there 
was  no  disturbance  of  the  backing  or  springing  of  the  bolts 


poorest  in  the  lot. 

A  Ught  Experimental  Railroad.— The  London  Tlmtt  re- 
cendy  pabllshed  the  following  account  of  a  light,  narrow- 
gauge  nmroad  with  which  a  gentleman  in  England!  has.  appar- 
ently, been  amusing  himself  for  some  time  past  Of  this  rood 
it  la  said  : 

"  Mr.  A.  Perdval  Eleywood,  son  of  Sir  Perclvsl  Heywood, 
havlni  lately  added  largely  to  the  rolling  stock  and  capaUlI- 


inspect  the  working  of  the  line  at  Duffield  Bank,  near  Derby. 
Two  small  looomotivea,  coupled  all  round,  with  flexihle  wheel 
baseand  other  Improvements,  were  shown  In  steam,  and  ckised 
and  open  bogle  curiagea  conveyed  vUtots  over  tbe  liiM,  half  a 
mile  of  which  was  arranged  to  admit  of  oontinnooa  mna.  Din-  ^ 
log  and  sleeping  cars,  together  with  goods  wagons,  vans,  etc., 
conveying  various  loads,  were  shown  at  work.  A  dynamome- 
ter car,  fitted  with  Inatrumonts  to  indicate  the  power  and  speed 
ot  the  engines,  was  also  exhibited.  The  visitors  Inspected  ths' 
amateur  workshopeand  foundry  adjoining,  where  tbe  looome- 
Uves  and  rolling  stock  were  constrocted.  > 

"  The  primary  object  of  the  exhibition  was  to  solve  tbe 
various  problems  Involved  In  the  aucoessfnl  derigning  of  en- 
ginee,  Gsrriagea  and  roadway  of  the  narrow  gauge.  Tbe  chief 
ends  in  view  were,  Orst,  the  wplicatlou  of  narrow-gauge  lines 
to  anlcultuial  and  commerdal  purposea,  and,  secondly,  to  tbe 
requirements  of  military  transport  In  countries  destitute  of 
roads.  The  latter  point  some  yeara  ago  engaged  the  attentltm 
of  the  Boyal  Engliweis. 

"  The  construction  of  this  line  of  15-ln.  gauge  was  begun  In 
18T4,  and  various  addltiona  were  made  up  to  1881,  when  the 
length  laid  amounted  to  about  a  mile.  Inclusive  of  ridings. 
Since  the  latter  date  there  baa  been  no  material  extenalon,  but 
the  permanent  way  ukd  ita  acceesoriea  have  been  improved. 
The  line  runa  from  the  farm  and  workshops  up  a  gradient. 


Taking  from  1  In  10  to  1  In  IS,  about  i  mile  long,  lo  a  level 
80  n.  above,  where  the  experimental  course  is  UXa  out  In  the 
shape  of  a  figure  S,  so  as  to  admit  of  continuous  rons.  This 
part,  somewnat  more  than  i  mile  In  length,  baa  a  level  stretch 
of  i  mile,  the  remainder  conslsllng  of  gradients  of  which  1  bi 
30  fa  the  most  severe.  The  maximum  curve  on  the  main  line 
is  of  Sfi  ft.  radius,  hut  in  tbe  sidings  some  occur  which  are  as 
sharp  as  Ifi  ft.  radius.  The  permanent  way  was  at  first  laid 
with  14-lb.  rails,  without  fishplates,  s^ked  to  elm  ot  Spanish 
chestnut  sleepers,  felled  and  sawn  on  the  premises.  The  line 
is  properly  equipped  with  Interlocked  signals  and  points  on  a 
very  simple  plan.  There  are  on  the  railway  three  tunnels, 
two  bridges,  and  a  vUduct  90  ft.  hi  length  and  SO  ft.  high. 
Tbe  latter  was  built  in  1878  as  an  Improvemmit  upon  a  very 
rickety  one  erected  by  Mr.  Fell  at  Aldershot,  when  he  induced 
the  War  Office  to  sanction  an  experimental  line  for  army 
transport  purposes.  In  addition  to  anumber  ot  wagons,  some 
of  wUch  are  Otted  with  brakes,  there  are  on  the  line  seven 
bogie  passenger  can  and  a  bogie  van,  as  well  as  a  varie^T  of 
-'- -■'—- iijBptock^u?!)  B>  Tortonen's  cft",  »crew  wa  BMW 
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Mil  benders,  and  dynamometer  car.  Mr.  Hey  wood  has  also 
bant  a  <Unlng  car  and  a  sleeping  car  of  the  same  dfanensions  as 
the  cars  abeady  described. 

'*With  regard  to  the  locomotiTes  themselyes,  they  are 
pfobably,  for  tiieir  weight,  the  most  powerful  and  flexible  ever 
Dollt  to  work  by  simpte  adhesion.  It  appears  that  the  officers 
•f  the  Ro^  engineers  have  been  trying  the  engine  with  a 
view  to  adopting  the  plan  on  the  military  railway  at  Chat- 
ham. They  subjected  it  to  yery  severe  tests,  loaaing  it  up 
steep  inclines  to  its  utmost  capacity,  stopping  it  with  the 
iteam  brake  almost  dead  when  traveline  at  yarious  speeds, 
and  oyer  the  most  awkward  places,  and  finally  giving  it  a 
fiO-mile  run  with  all  the  load  that  could  be  got  together  at  an 
averaffe  speed  of  7i  miles  an  hour,  stops  being  made  for  water, 
etc.,  for  Id  minutes  in  each  hour.  This  was  followed  shortly 
afterward  by  a  continuous  run  with  a  similar  load  for  1  hour 
and  86  minutes,  the  extreme  limit  to  which  the  water  in  the 
tanks  would  hold  out.  There  was  no  heating  of  any  part  dur- 
ing the  trials,  nor  failure  of  any  kind.  After  8  years'  work, 
oldefljr  on  gradients  of  1  In  10  to  1  in  12,  where  sand  has  to  be 
used  freely,  the  engine  came  into  the  shops  to  be  overhauled. 
Daring  this  time  there  had  been  no  mishap  or  breakage  what- 
tmat,  nor  had  a  wheel  ever  left  the  rails  except  on  one  occa- 
sion." 

£  This  description  has  called  out  considerable  correspondence 
and  dismission  of  the  subject  of  light  railroads,  and  has  elicited 
.  a  letter  from  the  engineer  of  a  lignt  railway,  of  which,  appar- 
enUy,  Uttle  is  known.  The  following  quotation  is  from  this 
letter: 

i'  "  Incidentally,  I  have  been  somewhat  surprised  that  no  allu- 
sion has  hitherto  been  made  to  the  Swansea  &  Mumbles  Rail- 
way (for  which  I  am  ensdneer),  authorized  by  special  act  in 
1804~one  of  the  oldest  ana,  I  believe,  most  successful  railways 
of  this  description  In  the  kingdom,  and  fulfilling  all  the  essen- 
tial principles  advocated  by  your  correspondents,  carrying  a 
yery  large  traffic,  chiefly  in  passengers,  but  much  general  goods 
also.  I  venture  to  think  this  railway  worthy  of  considerable 
attention,  as  showing  what  has  and  can  be  done  in  this  direc- 
tion in  this  coimtry. 

"  I  entirely  agree  that  such  railways  in  many  rural  and  other 
parts  of  the  country,  connected  at  stations  with  the  existing 
raflways,  are  most  aesirable  and  the  right  thing,  and  in  thu 
opinion  the  late  Mr.  Grierson,  one  of  the  most  capable  railway 
managers  of  his  day,  entirely  concurred ;  but  I  wholly  disagree 
that  mey  should  be  made  of  a  different  gauge,  or  that  there 
would  be  any  real  economy  in  such  light  permanent  way  as  it 
•9  seems  most  of  your  correspondents  contemplate.  The  reasons 
L   for  this  are  obvious,  but  to  explain  them  in  detail  would  be  too 

great  a  tax  on  your  space.  S.  W.  Yocknet. 

'    ^  "  46  Queen  Anne's  Qate,  Westminster,  S.  W.,  August  81." 

^  Componnd  Locomotiyet  on  the  Northwestern  Railway  ol 
;  'Switzarland.—The  Northwestern  Railway  of  Switzerland  has 
had  a  number  of  simple  and  compound  locomotives  built  by 
the  Winterthur  shops ;  they  are  identical  in  all  parts,  with  the 
exception  that  in  the  compound  engines  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  on  the  left  side,  which  is  iSf  in.  in  diameter,  is  re- 
placed by  a  cylinder  22}  in.  in  diameter,  taking  steam  from 
the  right-hand  cylinder  by  way  of  a  pipe  passing  through  the 
smoke-box.  To  facilitate  the  starting,  an  inner  starting  valve 
is  used,  which  allows  live  steam  to  be  admitted  directly  into 
the  large  cylinder  when  the  throttle  valve  is  opened.  The 
object  of  this  identity  in  the  construction  of  the  engines  is  to 
permit  of  comparative  tests  being  made  of  the  consumption  of 
fuel,  which  have  been  carried  on  for  about  nine  months,  start- 
ing in  August,  1898,  and  extending  through  to  April,  1894. 
For  this  purpose  two  types  of  engines  were  successively  de- 

-^^    tailed  to  haid  the  trains  for  the  same  number  of  trips.    Fur- 
f  thermore,  the  engine  crews  were  transferred  alternately  from 

*  one  to  the  other.  In  a  word,  the  conditions  of  running  were 
kept  rigorously  the  same  throughout  the  whole  of  this  period. 
The  average  monthly  run  to  each  engine  was  2,625  miles,  with 
an  average  train  loaa  of  31.17,  axles  loaded  to  five  tons  each.. 
The  consumption  of  coal  has  been  taken  from  month  to  month, 
and  has  resulted  in  showing  a  gain  of  from  15  to  16  per  cent 
in  favor  of  the  compound  locomotive.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  company  has  decided  to  extend  the  use  of  these 
engines  over  its  system,  and  has  ordered  six  new  ones  from 
the  Winterthur  BhopB^-^Sehioenerische  Bauzeitung. 

Life  on  an  Iron-Clad  at  Sea.— Admiral  von  Werner,  a  high 
authority  in  naval  matters  in  Germany,  describes  in  a  work  re- 
cently published  the  behavior  of  armor-plated  men-of-war  In  a 
heavy  sea.  He  says  :  "  Even  with  a  moderate  gale  and  sea, 
an  armor-plated  cruiser,  if  going  against  the  wmd,  will  find, 
herself  in  conditions  similar  to  those  of  a  storm— at  least  the 
crew  wiU  have  that  impression.    The  movements  of  tiie  stem 


of  the  ship  are  violent  and  exceedingly  disagreeable.  The 
waves,  pushed  by  the  advancing  prow,  sweep  continually  over 
the  ship  from  bow  to  stem.  All  windows  and  portholeis  must 
be  closed,  and  air  reaches  the  lower  decks,  where  the  heat  in- 
creases unbearably,  only  through  the  artificial  ventilators. 
With  the  exception  of  the  specially  protected  conmiand  bridge, 
all  the  uncovered  portions  of  the  ship  are  impassable ;  thus  Uie 
whole  crew  must  bear  as  well  as  they  can  the  hell  of  the  closed 
decks.  On  such  a  ship  no  one  can  feel  comfortable ;  and  when 
there  is  a  storm  in  wnich  a  sailing  ship  would  feel  compara- 
tively at  ease,  the  crew  of  an  arftior-plated  dilp  imagines  itself 
to  be  in  a  heavy  hurricane  which  threatens  destruction  at  every 
minute.  The  long,  narrow  forepart  of  the  diip,  which  is  not 
borne  lightly  by  the  water,  and  is  rendered  extremely  heavy 
by  the  mighty  ram  and  the  armored  deck  and  the  cannon  and 
torpedoes,  forces  the  ship  in  a  high  sea  to  pitchings  and  roll- 
ings of  such  an  extraordinary  kind  that  they  cannot  be  de- 
scribed. The  crew  of  such  a  ship  is  not  only  exposed  to  mor- 
tal dangers,  but  the'voyages  they  make  render  them  physically 
extremely  and  dangerously  nervous ;  the  mental  Impressiona 
they  receive  wear  them  out  and  make  &e  profession  hatefuL" 
—St,  JamM*B  Oatutte. 

The  Effect  of  Firing:  Two  Big  Guns  at  Once.— The  effecta 
of  two  10-in.  turret  guns  being  fired  simultaneously  are  ratiier 
astonishing.  A  correspondent  who  was  on  one  of  the  yessels 
taking  part  in  the  manceuvres  graphically  describes  the  eflfect 
of  the  concussion.  He  was  leaning  close  to  the  turreti  and 
while  thus  occupied  the  runs  were  fired.  *'  For  sevend  mo- 
ments," he  says,  "  I  wondered  what  hit  me  and  where  I  was 
hit.  I  had  been  regularly  lifted  bv  the  concuseion,  but  came 
down  quite  whole/'  The  glass  that  protects  the  helmsman 
from  the  weather  and  the  windows  in  the  chart  house,  the  glass 
of  which  is  i  in.  thick,  were  smashed  to  atoms.  An  ink-bot- 
tie  that  stood  on  the  table  in  tiie  chart  house  Jumped  about  6 
in.,  and  every  drop  of  ink  sprang  out,  but  the  bottle  dropped 
back  to  the  spot  from  which  it  jumped.  Three  water  bot&es 
and  three  tumblers  were  on  the  table  in  the  smoking- room, 
both  being  full  of  water.  When  the  guns  were  fired  the  bot- 
tles and  the  tumblers  jumped  into  the  air.  Three  gentiemen 
who  were  in  the  room  also  left  their  seats.  The  TOtties  and 
tumblers  fell  back  into  their  old  places,  but  every  drop  of 
water  had  been  spilled  upon  the  table,  though  nothing  had 
been  broken.  The  doctor  was  about  to  extract  a  tooth  from  a 
patient,  and  had  Just  got  the  forceps  in  the  right  place  and 
taken  a  firm  hold  when  the  double  explosion  occurred.  Both  he 
and  the  patient  were  lifted,  and  when  they  came  down  again  the 
tooth  was  out.  The  doctor  said  he  had  not  pulled,  and  the 
patient  said  he  had  n6t  felt  the  tooth  coming  out.  And  in  one 
of  the  cabins  the  bath-tub  had  been  jarred  off  two  of  the  three 
hooks  by  which  it  was  fastened  to  the  cdling,  and  was  hang- 
ing by  one  hook. — Bngliah  Court  Journal, 

Machine  Work  of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company.— An 
ofilcer  from  the  Kavy  Department,  In  speaking  of  the  work 
which  has  been  done  for  the  Navy  Department  by  the  Beth- 
lehem Iron  Company,  referred  to  the  shafts  of  the  BaUigh  and 
Oinoinnati,  and  said  that  when  they  were  delivered  to  the  Navy 
Yard  it  was  found  necessary  to  put  them  in  the  lathe  in  order 
to  do  some  special  fitting  on  them  which  had  not  been'called 
for  in  the  specifications  ^ven  to  the  Bethlehem  Company.  In 
order  to  do  this,  plugs  were  turned  up  and  driven  into  the  hol- 
low shafting,  and  these  latter  were  found  to  be  perfectly 
straight,  6  in.  in  diameter  through  a  18-in.  shaft,  and  the  test- 
ing of  them  with  calipers  from  end  to  end  could  detect  no 
variation  in  the  diameters  ;  and  when  they  were  finally  swung 
in  the  lathes  on  these  plugs  they  ran  as  true  as  though  they 
had  been  on  their  original  centers.  The  template  which  was 
made  for  the  thrust  bearing  for  one  of  these  shafts  was  found 
to  fit  so  accurately  on  the  thrust  bearings  of  the  other  three, 
two  being  used  for  each  ship,  that  on  only  two  of  the  collars 
of  the  whole  four  could  the  faintest  glinmier  of  light  be  seen 
when  the  template  was  in  position.  Everything  was  polished 
and  given  a  smooth  water  finish,  as  fine  as  that  put  upon  the 
finest  and  smallest  of  work.  When  the  eccentrics  were  to  be 
bored  out,  it  was  found  that  one  template  was  insufficient  for 
boring  out  all  of  the  eccentrics  for  all  of  the  engines,  the  shafts 
being  so  accurately  turned  that  any  eccentric  could  be  used 
in  any  position,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  size 
of  the  work  done  and  the  accuracy,  it  certainly  speaks  well 
not  only  for  American  mechanism,  but  also  for  the  care  and 
accuracy  of  the  work  done  by  the  Bethlehem  Company. 

Ownership  of  Railroads.— The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission  has  recently  compiled  some  interesting  statistics  re- 
garding the  ownership  of  railroads  by  foreign  governments, 
which  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

"  It  appears  that  10  countries  do  not  own  or  operate  rail- 
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ways— viz.,  Colombia,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Mexico, 
Parafi^uay,  Peru,  Spain,  Switxerland,  Turkey,  United  States 
and  Uraguay.  Tlie  following  governments  own  and  operate 
some  of  the  railways :  Argentina,  Australasia,  Austria- Hun- 
gary, Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Chile, 
Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Guatemala,  India,  Japan,  Nor- 
way, Portugal,  Russia  and  »weden-~18.  The  following  gov- 
ernments own  part  of  their  railways,  but  do  not  operate  any, 
leasing  all  the  present  mileage  to  private  companies— viz., 
Greece,  Holland  and  Italv.  Though  not  claimedf  to  be  accu- 
rate, it  is  believed  that  the  foregoing  summary  represents  an 
approximately  correct  statement  of  the  relation  of  the  various 
governments  to  the  railways  of  the  world.  The  relative  rates 
charged  for  freight  and  passenger  service  on  the  government- 
owned  railroads,  and  the  facts  cited  in  connection  with  such 
roads,  are  calculated  to  afford  little  encouragement  to  the  ad- 
vocates of  government  ownership.  A  comparison  of  passen- 
ger charges  per  mile  shows  an  average  in  Great  Britain  of  4.42 
cents  for  flrst-class,  8.20  cents  for  second-class  and  1.94  cents 
for  third-class.  In  Prance  the  average  is  3.80  cents  for  first- 
class,  2.86  cents  for  second-class  and  2.06  cents  for  third-class. 
In  Germany  the  rate  is  8.10  cents  for  flrst-class,  2.82  cents  for 
second-class  and  1.54  cents  for  third-class.  In  the  United 
States  the  average  charge  is  2.12  cents  a  ndle.  The  average 
charges  for  freight  per  ton  per  mile  are  as  follows  :  In  Great 
Britain,  2.80  cents ;  in  France,  2.20  cents ;  in  Germany,  1.64 
cents  :  and  in  the  United  States,  1  cent.  The  interest  on  capi- 
tal invested  in  the  several  countries  is  as  follows  :  United  King- 
dom, 4.1  per  cent ;  France,  8.8  per  cent. ;  Germany,  6.1  per 
cent. ;  Russia,  5.8  per  cent. ;  Austria,  8.1  per  cent ;  Belgium, 
4.6  per  cent ;  United  States,  8.1  per  cent.*' 

A  Trans-Jersey  Ship  Canal.— At  a  recent  meetine  of  the 
Tians-Jersev  Ship  Canal  Commission,  held  in  Philadelphia,  it 
was  decided,  to  aaopt  the  report  of  Lewis  M.  Haupt,  Engineer- 
in-Charf  e,  and  put  parties  in  the  field  at  once  to  survey  two 
proposed  routes.  In  his  report  Mr.  Haupt  found  it  would  be 
commercially  unprofitable  to  build  a  canal  which  it  is  proposed 
to  extend  from  Philadelphia  to  Raritan  Bay  at  tide-water,  as 
there  Is  a  general  elevation  of  100  ft.  He  suggests  two  25-ft. 
lift  locks.  The  Delaware  &  Raritan  rivers  were  said  to  be  the 
onlv  available  sources  of  supply.  The  two  routes  suegeeted 
both  start  from  Bordentown.  One  goes  through  the  Iwritan 
River  and  Bay  and  the  other  reaches  the  sea  by  way  of  Mon- 
mouth Junction  and  Raritan  Bay.  The  first  has  railroad  cross- 
ings and  a  surface  52  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  and  the  second 
has  no  railroad  crossing,  but  would  encounter  ground  90  ft. 
above  sea  level. 

French  Doctors  oa  Bicycling.— The  French  Academy  of 
Medicine  has  recently  discussed  the  healthfulness  of  bicycle 
riding  and  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution  : 
'*  That  the  use  of  the  bicyclette  should  only  be  permitted  after 
a  serious  medical  examination  of  the  would-be  rider."  One 
of  the  Paris  evening  papers  sums  this  resolution  up  by  the 
remark  :  "  One  louis  a  visit,  if  you  please." 

Connndmm.— A  correspondent  who  signs  himself  '*  Con- 
ductor" propounded  the  following  recently  in  the  New  York 
8un :  *'  In  relaying  a  portion  of  the  track  of  the  Erie  Railway 
three  men  are  bringing  in  a  rail  that  is  80  ft.  long.  One  takes 
hold  of  the  end,  the  other  two  have  a  short  wooden  bar  to 
place  under  the  rail  to  assist  in  its  carriage.  At  what  distance 
from  the  opposite  end  to  where  the  single  man  Is  placed  must 
the  two  men  be  in  order  that  each  of  the  three  men  may  bear 
exactly  the  same  weight  ?" 

Long-Distance  Electricity.— It  is  proposed  to  supply  San 
Francisco  with  electric  power  brought  from  Clear  Lake,  75 
miles  distant,  at  which  point  it  is  estimated  that  80,000  H.P.  is 
available. 

The  New  Navy  Yard  at  Algiers.— Steps  have  Just  been 
taken  for  the  purchase  of  additional  land  lor  the  new  naval 
station  at  Algiers,  on  the  Mississippi,  opposite  the  lower  part 
of  New  Orleans.  The  establishment  of  a  dry  dock  and  a  navy 
yard  at  this  point  has  been  under  consideration  for  many  years. 
A  commission  was  appointed  under  Secretary  Whitney,  which 
reported  : 

^*  After  carefully  weighing  all  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  Algiers  as  a  site  for  a  naval  station,  the  commission  is 
of  the  opinion  that,  while  the  spot  is  not  an  ideal  one,  no  other 
place  in  the  Gulf  compares  with  it  in  the  advantages  offered, 
and  that  the  advantages  are  so  many  and  so  great,  and  out- 
weigh the  disadvantages  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  location  of  the 
Navy  Yard  and  dry  dock  at  the  present  Gh>vemment  reserva- 
tion at  Algiers." 

This  report,  however,  did  not  finally  settle  the  question ; 


and  a  second  conomission  was  afterward  appointed.  In  gen* 
eral  this  commission  concluded : 

''  That  the  site  ought  to  have  a  deep-water  frontage,  so  as 
to  accommodate  ships  of  the  deepest  draft.  It  was  considered 
a  further  advantage  that  it  should  be  far  enough  up  some 
stream  to  have  fresh  water,  so  that  the  steel  ships  laid  up  at  ItB 
docks  would  not  deteriorate.  It  must  be  caiMible  of  defense 
from  attacks,  either  by  sea  or  by  land,  and  would  be  all  the  bet- 
ter for  being  landlocked.  It  required  facilities  for  inland 
transportation,  with  plenty  of  labor  at  hand  and  available,  and 
it  should  be  in  a  healthy  locality." 

In  its  report  the  commission  mentioned  as  primary  requi- 
sites for  the  drv  dock,  **  a  clear  channel  to  the  sea  at  least  26 
ft.  deep,  stability  of  foundation  to  support  a  load  of  15,000 
tons,  and  protection,  either  by  a  distance  of  12  miles  or  by  an 
intervening  elevation  of  ground,  from  gun  fire  from  the  sea." 
With  all  other  things  equal,  proximity  to  a  center  of  commer- 
cial and  naval  Interest  was  held  to  be  a  determining  element  in 
the  selection  of  a  site.  Taking  these  points  together,  it  be- 
comes clear  why  this  second  commission  affirmed  the  choice 
of  its  predecessor ;  and  if  Congress  makes  the  needed  provi- 
sions for  carrying  out  the  plan  the  plan  will  be  carried  forward. 

Rolling  Stock  of  the  Antwerp  Exposition.— At  the  Ant- 
werp Exnibition  there  were  on  view  some  very  interesting 
specimens  of  modem  rolling-stock.  A  six-wheeled  corridor 
coach  of  the  Paris  &  Lyons  Company,  showing  all  the  finish 
and  careful  attention  to  detail  that  usually  marks  French  rail- 
way carriage  building,  took  my  fancy  particularly.  These 
were  two  points  which  I  only  wish  our  English  companies  ' 
would  imitate  in  their  sleeping  cars,  dining  cars  and  other 
similar  vehicles.  Most  people  who  have  traveled  much  in  this 
country  in  sleephig  cars  in  cold  weather  have  known  what  it 
is  to  find  their  aeSoB  next  the  outside  air,  with  nothing  but  a 
thin  sheet  of  glass  and  a  thin  blind  to  protect  them,  and  to 
have  to  put  their  heads  under  the  bed  clothes  to  avoid  being 
frozen,  or,  what  is  even  worse,  wakins  up  with  toothache. 
The  Paris  &  Lyons  sleeplne-coupte  had  shutters,  hard  wood 
toward  the  outside,  but  padded  with  doth  on  the  inside  to 
keep  the  cold  out.  Again,  most  of  us  have  known  what  it  is 
to  sit  in  a  dining  car  destitute  of  ventilation  except  by  means 
of  a  window  opening  upward  just  at  the  height  of  the  tables, 
which  in  the  first  place  peppered  the  soup  with  blacks  from 
the  engine,  and  in  the  second  place  tended  to  give  all  but  the 
most  robust  passengers  a  bad  attack  of  lumbago.  In  the  Paris 
&  Lyons  carnage  the  upper  6  in.  of  the  large  fixed  windows  t 
were  made  to  open  with  a  sash  that  slid  upward  out  of  sight  ^ 
into  the  top' framing  of  the  coach.  ^ 

But  corridor  carriages  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  *" 
Antwerp  Exhibition.  Everywhere  on  the  Continent  they  are  * 
coming  into  use  for  long-distance  express  traffic.  In  Hunganr' 
they  seem  to  run  almost  nothing  else,  and  alike  in  Austria  acji 
South  Germany,  in  Prussia  and  in  Belgium  one  found  thefti 
on  the  important  trains.  The  continental  carriage-builders, 
less  conservative  than  our  own  home  companies,  have  not  hesi-  • 
tated  to  abolish  altogether,  in  the  case  oi  these  carriages,  side 
doors  and  the  footboards  along  the  outside  as  well.  The  con- 
sequence of  course  is  that  tnev  are  able  to  give  much  more 
room  internally  than  we  can  anord.  No  doubt  the  blocking 
the  gangwavs  at  imporiant  stations,  when  numbers  of  people 
wish  to  get  in  and  out,  is  a  considerable  oblection  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  nde  doors.  But  in  practice  this  disadvantage  can  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  if  guards  and  platform  inspectors  will 
take  the  trouble  to  see  that  no  new  passenger  gets  in  until  the 
last  of  the  arriving  passengers  has  had  time  to  get  out.  There 
is,  however,  one  point  in  connection  with  this  blocidng  of 
gangways  of  considerable  interest.  Our  American  cousins 
often  reproach  us  with  the  amount  of  luggage  we  take  with  . 
us  into  the  carriage,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  continental^ 
travelers  are  in  most  countries  greater  sinners  in  this  respect  *>• 
than  we  are.  Nowhere  is  more  than  66  lbs.  of  luggage  allowed 
free  ;  while  no  free  baggage  at  all  is  the  rule  in  lOl  important 
countries  except  France  and  Prussia.  Moreover,  the  tendency 
among  continental  railway  officials  is  at  present  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greater  restrictions,  so  that  the  cfarcular  tickets  with 
which  half  the  passengers  m  summer  are  supplied  allow,  even 
in  Prussia,  no  free  luggage.  Add  to  all  this  the  intolerable 
delays  caused  by  the  rra-tape  arrangements  for  registering  and 
re-deliv^ng  baggage,  and  the  reason  why  the  gangways  of 
continental  trains  are  blocked  not  merely  with  hand  bags,  but 
with  Gladstones  and  portmanteaus  becomes  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous. Before  long  some  more  stringent  regulations  will  evi- 
dently need  to  be  made  in  the  interest  of  the  passengers  at 
large.  Continental  railway  writers  frequently  describe  the  in- 
clusion of  an  allowance  of  free  luggage  in  the  price  of  a  ticket 
as  a  concession  to  the  rich  people  who  have  luggage  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  poor  wbQ  bftve  Qone  to  take.    As  far  as  m^  ex- 
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AND    RAILROAD   JOURNAL. 


Tkb  Oroat  Siberian  Railroad,  commeDced  at  Ita  eastern  ter 
miDOS,  Vladlvoatok,  In  1891,  and  at  its  woatem  terminus. 
Clielsblnak,  In  1803,  la  now  well  in  proKresa. 

Berides  the  main  line  from  CbeUbinsk  to  Vladivoatok  It  was 
decided  at  tiie  sixteenth  session  of  tbe  Committee  of  the  Sibe- 
rian IMiroad*  to  bnild  a  branch,  connecting  the  Siberian  Rail- 
road with  the  existing  Onral  Railroad  (Perm-Bkaterlnbourg- 
Tamen).  From  different  locations  proposed  for  this  brancn, 
tbe  western  location— Bkaterlnbourg-Chelabinsk— was  olueen, 
wlilch  answered  beet  to  the  needs  and  intereats  of  man7  min- 
ioc  works  of  Oorat.  Ttiis  branch  was  commenced  in  18M, 
and  will  be  completed  in  18H,  together  with  the  Weetem 
Siberian  Railroad,  the  chief  engineer  of  which  ts  Mr.  Hikhall- 
OTski,  who  tfl  also  charged  wlUi  Its  constmctlon.  The  credit 
obtained  (or  the  constraction  of  this  line  (without  rolUne 
stock)  la  6,47^3S8  roables. 

Before  giving  data  concemlag  the  proKiess  in  construction 
of  dlSerent  lines  composiiig  the  Qreat  Siberian  Railroad,  I 
will  explain  tbe  new  plan  of  the  whole  coustroction  proposed 
by  tbe  Minister  of  Finance  In  the  seventeenth  session  of  the 
dommlttee  of  the  Siberian  Railroad  (Uxy  S-IB,  18H). 

A.ooording  to  this  proporition,  the  Central  Siberian  Railroad 
to  Irkontsk  can  be  completed  in  1898  (8  veara  earlier  than  was 
supposed);  and  the  whole  Oussourl  Lme — tIe.,  South  Ous- 
sourl  from  Vladlvostob:  to  Orafska,  and  North  Ousaouri, 
from  Grafsha  to  Ebabarovka— can  be  completed  !□  1896.  bi 
consequence  of  It  tbe  committee  decided  to  hasten  the  lurTeys 
of  the  Baikal  and  the  Amour  Lines,  and  " ' " * 


biosk)  to  Irkoutsk,  but  that  the  branch  from  Irkoubd:  to  Ltst- 
Tinlchnaila  Harbor  (m  the  Baikal  Lake  will  be  ready ;  and  the 
Trans-Baikal  Line  can  be  oompleted  ;  and  (3)  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Amour  Line  be  finished  in  1901. 

In  tbe  same  sesgloii  the  Minister  of  Ways  and  Conminntca- 
tlons  asked  for  credits  for  the  surTevs  and  the  location  of  the 
Baikal  and  Amour  Ifnes,  and  for  the  beginning  of  works  on 
the  Trana-Balkal  Line. 

fHavlhg  deliberated  on  the  whole  subject,  the  committee  has 
decided  : 

1.  To  approve  of  the  beginning  of  construction  of  the  Trans- 
Baikal  Line  In  1694,  and  to  use  for  this  purpose  st  nreeent  two 
locomotives,  60  wagons,  and  rails  for  100  verets  of  noe,  taking 
them  from  tbe  stocK  prepared  for  other  Siberian  lines. 

i.  To  approve  the  surveys  of  the  Amour  and  B^kal  Line. 
'S.  And  to  assign  for  these  surveys  credits  of  1,000,000 
roubles  for  tbe  former  and  260,000  roubles  for  the  latter. 

After  these  general  remarks  I  will  proceed  to  the  progress 
of  works  on  eve^  line. 

I  The  Western  Siberian  Railroad,  from  Chelablnsk  to  the  Obi 
Ttiver  (881  miles  long)  was  begun  Id  1^,  and  will  be  com- 
pleted In  1896.  On  Its  western  side  tbe  track  was  laid  to 
Kourhan  (160  miles)  In  October,  180S,  and  the  constraction 
trains  have  been  running  from  Chelabioak  to  this  city  from 
October  4,  1898.  In  the  winter  of  1803-94  the  traffic  was 
opened  also  for  local  goods.  Tbe  earthwork  is  here  typical  of 
the  whole  Western  Siberia  ;  it  is  performed  chiefly  by  means 
of  hand-barrows  (litters),  and  when  ttke  distance  is  too  great, 
by  means  of  horse-barrows  (two  or  four-whoelers).  The  Tobol 
iron  bridge  (1,400  ft.  long  ;  4  spans  of  8S0  ft.,  with  semlpara- 
bolic  glraers)  la  now  In  course  of  construction,  and  a  tempotarv 
limber  bridge  with  loop  line  was  bnllt  in  oider  not  to  break 
off  the  track-laying.  The  Illustration  (Be.  1)  shows  this  tem- 
porary bridge,  the  Tobol  River,  the  loop  line,  the  provisional 
water  supply  (by  means  of  ROrllng's  pulsometer),  a  general 
view  of  Kourhan  city,  and  the  store  yard  of  materials  lor  tbe 
construction  of  the  permanent  bridge. 

The  foundations  of  Tobol  bridge  ore  designed  to  rest  on  cais- 
sons, and  for  four  spans  five  caissons  are  required.  Thdr 
depth  is  from  SO  ft.  to  60  ft.,  and  the  sinking  of  one  caisson 
requires  from  4  to  6  weeks.  The  sinking  of  the  first  caisson 
WBS  begun  December  17, 1898,  and  the  last  (the  fifth)  caisson 
Is  now  (August,  1894)  already  sunk.  For  the  work  two  BB-H.P. 
engines  ana  two  old  Vulcan  olr  compressors  are  used.    The 
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removal  of  earth  Is  performed  by  means  of  sacks  hoisted  by 
endless  wire  moved  by  means  of  a  small  6-H.P.  engine. 

The  annexed  Illustrations  (fiea.  3,  3  and  4)  show  the  works 
of  construction  of  the  Tobol  bridge— viz.  :  Fig.  9  shows  tbe 
^e^lrivlng  for  false  works,  fig.  8  the  sinking  of  a  caisson,  «nd 
ng.  4  a  group  of  workmen  riveting  a  caisson. 

On  July  11  the  track  was  completed  to  Petropavlovsk  (833 
miles)  and  the  first  locomotive  was  met  by  the  local  autbcHnties 
with  great  ceremony. 

Near  Petropavlovsk  the  Tshlm  River  is  crossed,  for  which 
an  Irmi  bridge  700  (t  long  (two  spans  800  ft.)  Is  designed. 
The  girders  vriU  be  semi  parabolic,  of  the  same  type  as  for  the 
Tobol  and  Irtish  bridges. 

The  track-laying  adrances  rapidly,  the  conditions  existing 


in  a  level  country  betag  favorable.    All  the  material  {rolls,  afr 

r J  .•- -, ._  --jrted  ddly  by  two  trains  of  thirty  car^ 

each.     The  ilea  are  carried  forward  by 


s  of  horses,  end  only  the  rails  and 
accessories  ate  carried  by  means  of  small 
bogles,  which  are  forwarded  with  the 
track-laying.  The  track-laying  Ad- 
vances at  the  rate  of  from  8  to  4  Hollea 
every  day.  Thus  far  It  haa  started  from 
Chelablnsk  only,  but  in  June  It  was 
begun  also  from  Omsk,  where  rails,  oc- 


tween  Chdabln^  and  Omsk  (4M  mfles) 
Is  advandng  now  from  two  starting  , 
points  in  both  directions,  and  the  last 
rail  on  this  section  it  was  expected 
would  be  laid  on  August  17,  1894,  in 
preaence  of  the  Minister  of  Ways  and 
Communications,  Mr.  KriTOsbeln. 

Tbe  track-kiying  will  be  extended 
fromOniskesstwardlOOmllea  this  year. 
It  will  be  completed  to  the  Obi  River 
in  the  summer  of  189S. 

The  Irtish  bridge  (two  of  100  ft.  span) 
will  be  begun  this  winter ;  and  the 
foundations  at  the  Obi  River  were  Isid 
between  July  33  and  August  8, 1804,  in 
presence  of  the  chief  engineers  of  both 
the  ndghboring  lines,  the  Western  Si- 
berian and  Central  Siberian. 

The  Central  Sibolan  Railroad,  from 
the  Obi  River  to  Irkoutsk,  according  to 
the  last  programme,  will  be  completed 
in  1808.  Tbe  work  was  begun  In  1398 
on  the  first  section,  and  work  on  the 
Obi  River,  ErasncIJarsk  (480  mllfls),  has  been  started  thisyear  on 
the  whole  line.  The  earthwork  has  advanced  rapidly,  and 
tbe  track-laying  lias  also  been  started  from  tbe  Obi  River  ;  in 
1898 16  miles  were  Uld,  and  in  1894  It  U  proposed  to  lay  aboilt 
100  mllea.  The  branch  to  Tomsk  (60  miles  long)  was  designed 
in  1898  ;  but  the  location  of  the  second  section  (Erssaolomsk 
to  Irkoutsk)  was  begim  In  1804. 

The  terminus  of  this  line  (Irkoutsk)  Is  the  best  and  largest 
dty  In  Siberia  :  It  has  40,000  inhabitants.  The  railroad  sta- 
tion Is  located  tm  the  left  side  of  the  Angara  River,  opposlle 
Irkoutsk  City,  and  Is  situated  on  the  right  side  of  that  river 
near  the  estuary  of  Irkout  River. 

From  Irkoutsk  to  Bstkal  Lake  (Ustvenlchnala  Harbor)  a 
toanch  line  will  be  ccnnpleted  In  1888.  In  this  way,  and  with  the 
sl«am  fer^  on  the  Baikal  Sea  in  1808,  the  European  railway 
rretem  will  be  uninterruptedly  connected  with  the  heart  of 


The  section  of  the  Great  Siberian  Railroad  (the  Baikal  loop 
llnej  from  Irkoutsk  to  Mlsovskala  Harbor  (194  miles)  will  now 
be  definitely  located,  and  the  construction  of  It  will  be  com- 
pleted In  1901. 

Tbe  TroDs-Balkal  Line,  from  B^Tkal  Lake  to  Sretensk,  on 
Shilka  River  (673  mllea)  Is  now  definitely  located,  and  the  con- 
struction of  It,  starting  this  year,  will  be  comDleted  In  1898. 

The  Amour  Line  (from  Sretensk,  on  Bhilka  River,  to  Khabo- 
rovka,  near  the  eetuary  of  Oussourl  In  Amour,  about  1.800 
mllea)  has  not  yet  been  surveyed  :  but  Mr.  B.  Savrimovlch, 
C.E.,  has  recenUy  been  appointed  Chief  Engineer  of  Surveys. 
The  surveys  will  present  great  dlfflcnltles,  the  country  being 
entirely  uninhabited.  The  construction  of  this  line,  croeslng 
an  entirely  unknown  country,  will  not  be  completed  untu 
IBOl. 

The  bst  section  of  the  Great  Siberian  Railroad  (the  Western 
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or  Ouflsouri  section)  confllsts  of  two  lines— North  Oussouri 
Line  and  South  Oussouri  Line. 

Tlie  North  Oussouri  Line  (from  Ehabarovka,  the  adminis- 
tratire  center  of  the  Amour  territory,  to  the  GrafskaXa,  282 
mfles)  is  now  located.  Its  construction  will  be  begun  in  1896, 
and  will  be  completed  in  1898. 

The  South  Oussouri  Line  (from  Grafshala  to  Yladivostok, 
264  miles)  was  the  first  of  the  whole  system  of  Siberian  rail- 
roads which  was  commenced.  Work  was  started  on  it  in  1891. 
The  construction  of  this  line  has  been  very  difficult,  and  many 
hindrances  have  been  encountered  from  the  local  conditions, 
want  of  workmen  (a  great  part  of  whom  were  exiles  and  crim- 
inals), and  the  entire  separation  from  the  metropolis.  The 
earthwork  was  generally  very  heavy.  Nevertheless,  124  miles 
of  track  are  alreadv  laid,  is  open  to  traffic,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1896  the  whole  line  will  be  finished. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  TRIPLE-SCREW  CRUIS- 
ERS «' COLUMBIA"  AND  <<  MINNEAPOLIS."* 


Bt  GBOsas  W.^Melvillb,  Enginbbb-in-Chief,  U.  S.  Nayt. 


Thbsb  two  vessels  have  been  more  prominently  before  the 
public  than  any  other  of  our  new  vessels  from  the  first  descrip.- 
tions  of  their  design,  and  the  great  success  which  has  attend- 
ed their  official  trials  has  doubtless  led  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee to  suggest  them  as  a  subject  for  a  paper. 

Although  I  liad  the  honor  of  recommending  the  use  of  triple 
screws  on  these  vessels,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  this  So- 
ciety that  the  use  of  triple  screws  was  not  a  novelty,  and  that 
any  credit  in  the  matter  arises  simply  from  their  use  for  ma- 
chinery of  much  greater  power  tnan  had  previously  been 
attempted,  and  for  persisting  in  the  design  against  the  advice 
of  some  of  my  best  friends  in  the  profession,  who  believed  it 
too  much  of  an  experiment. 

When  I  was  asked  to  design  machinery  of  about  21,000 
J.H.P.  for  the  Oolumhia  there  were  a  number  of  questions 
which  came  up  for  consideration.  One  was  that  of  securing 
economy  at  moderate  speeds  when  full  speed  was  so  high,  and 
another  was  that  of  the  shafting.  When  the  design  was  under 
consideration  no  steel  shaft  had  yet  been  made  in  this  country 
for  the  transmission  of  as  great  a  power  as  10.000  horses,  and 
while  I  had  every  confidence  in  my  friend  John  Fritz  and  the 
Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  safer  to  adopt 
a  design  which  would  give  us  smaller  shafting.  The  alterna- 
tive to  triple  screws  was  twin  screws,  either  with  one  very 
large  engine  or  two  smaller  ones  on  each  sbaft.  The  former 
meant  large  parts  of  the  machinery  all  through,  and  the  latter 
great  multiplication  of  parts. 

The  French  experiments  on  the  Oarpe,  and  the  trials  of  the 
IHpoli  had  demonstrated  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  prac- 
tical success  of  triple  screws,  and  the  preliminary  design  of 
the  Dupuy  de  L(hne  with  triple  screws  showed  that  the  French 
were  satisfied  with  the  Carpe  experiments.  I  believed,  also, 
that  we  would  find  it  more  economical  to  run  one  engine  of  a 
size  for  7,000  I.H.P.  at  about  2,000  than  to  run  two  10,600 
I.H.P.  engines,  or  even  two  6,000  I.H.P.  engines,  even  if  it 
did  involve  dragging  the  idle  screws,  allowed  to  revolve  free- 
ly. I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  some  figures  on  this  point, 
as  an  attempt  was  made,  during  the  return  trip  of  the  Minne- 
apolit  from  her  official  tiial,  to  secure  a  comparison  of  the 
horse-power  and  coal  consumption  when  making  the  same 
speed  with  one,  two,  and  all  three  screws,  but  fog  and  other 
circumstances  interfered,  and  the  speed  had  to  be  determined 
by  the  patent  loff,  so  that  the  results  obtained  cannot  be  con- 
sulered  as  at  alT  conclusive.  The  Columbia  is  now  on  active 
service,  and  by  our  next  meeting  I  may  be  able  to  give  reliable 
data  as  the  averages  of  considerable  periods.  * 

It  is,  however,  obvious  that,  even  if  the  drag  of  the  two  idle 
screws  should  require  enough  additional  power  to  make  the 
actual  cost  of  propelling  the  vessel  at  a  given  speed  in  pounds 
of  coal  per  hour  nearly  as  neat  as  the  similar  cost  of  driving 
her  by  the  after  endues  of  twin  screws  with  a  pair  on  eech 
shaft,  there  is  a  gain  in  economy  of  maintenance  and  in  con- 
venience. We  have  been  compelled  in  the  I^ew  York  and  the 
Brooklyn  to  make  special  provision  for  the  wearing  down  of 
the  f^f t  bearings  of  the  after  engine,  and  in  the  Bkike  of  the 
English  Navy,  where  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  avoid  this 
difiSculty  by  using  the  forward  and  after  engines  on  each  shaft 
alternately,  it  is  necessary  to  disconnect  all  the  connecting  rods 
and  eccentric  straps,  which  is  certainly  inconvenient,  and  in- 
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volves  considerable  delay  when  it  is  desired  to  use  both  engines 
for  higher  powers. 

When  the  CchimHa  and  the  Minneapolis  were  designed,  we 
hoped  to  secure  a  speed  of  about  22  knots  for  the  maximum 
I.H.P.  of  21,000,  ana  while  some  enthusiasts  predicted  higher 
speeds,  those  of  us  who  were  more  conservative  felt  that  22 
knots  was  about  all  we  could  reasonably  expect.  The  news 
that  the  GolufrUda  had  made  22.8  knots  was,  therefore,  both 
gratifying  and  astonishing  when  the  official  report  showed  that 
it  had  been  made  for  only  about  18,600  I.H.P.  This  seemed 
so  remarkable  that  I  urged  the  Trial  Board  to  go  over  the 
computation  of  the  H.P.  again  with  great  care,  which  was 
done  without  the  detection  of  any  error.  '  When  the  complete 
data  were  received  I  had  one  of  mv  most  capable  assistants, 
an  expert  in  these  mattere,  revise  all  the  work,  but  he  could 
detect  no  error  anywhere.  After  this  performance  it  was,  of 
course,  reasonable  to  expect  still  better  results  from  the  Min- 
neapolis if  she  should  develop  the  full  21,000  I.H.P.,  and,  as 
vou  know,  such  was  the  case,  an  average  speed  of  28.07  knots 
being  secured,  making  her  the  fastest  Isurge  vessel  in  the  world, 
and,  for  the  length  of  her  trial,  the  fastest  vessel,  large  or 
small. 

In  an  appendix  are  given  the  dimensions  of  hull  and  ma- 
chinery 01^  the  Columbia  and  the  Minneapolis,  together  with 
the  data  of  their  performances  on  trial.  There  is  also  given  a 
brief  historical  sketch  of  the  use  of  multiple  screws  prepared 
by  one  of  the  younger  officers  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  Passed 
Assistant  Engineer  Thomaft  F.  Carter,  U.  S.  Navy,  and  first 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Societv  of  Naval 
Engineers,  and  this  will  undoubtedly  prove  interesting. 

As  already  remarked,  the  economy  of  propulsion  in  the  case 
of  the  Columbia  was  so  marked  as  to  suggest  comparison  with 
other  fast  vessels,  and  it  was  at  once  apparent  that  the  eain  in 
economy  was  considerable.  A  natural  comparison  is  with  the 
New  York  and  the  Clympia,  and  I  have  brought  the  New  York 
and  the  Minneapolis  to  the  displacement  of  the  Clympia  by 
Fronde's  law.  As  the  vessels  are  all  of  considerable  size,  the 
error  due  to  not  calculating  the  f  rictional  resistance  separately 
is  negligible.  Inasmuch  as  the  speeds  thus  foimd  are  not  all 
the  same,  and  as  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  comparison  at  the 
same  speed,  I  have  calculated  the  exponential  relation  of  speed 
and  power  from  a  curve  for  a  6,000-ton  vessel  constructed  by 
Fronde's  Law  from  the  progressive  trials  of  another  ship  where 
speed  and  power  were  determined  with  unusual  care.  Call- 
ing the  ratio  of  speeds  a,  and  the  ratio  of  powers  b,  we  have 
a*  =  b,  where  x  is  the  exponential  relation  desired.    Then  x 

log  6 

log  a  =  log  b,  and  x  = • 

log  a 

Taking  speeds  and  powers  as  follows  : 

speeds.  Powers. 

(1) 16.00  8,175 

(2) 17.60  6,»0 

(8) 19.90  10.180 

we  get  the  following  table  : 


Ratios. 

Speeds 
a. 

Powers 
b. 

Logo. 

Log  ft. 

X. 

1  :S 
1  :8 
2:8 

1.17 

1.825 

1.18 

1.96 
8.20 
1.63 

.0682 
.1222 
.0581 

.2928 
.5051 
.8122 

4.28 
4.12 
4.00 

We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  then  in  assuming  that  the  powers 
vary  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  speeds. 

Applying  Fronde's  Law,  and  brin^ring  the  speeds  of  Olympia 
and  New  York  to  that  of  the  Minneapolis,  as  already  stated,  we 
get  the  following  table  : 

Name  of  vessel Minneapolis.       NewTork.  Oljmpia. 

Trial  displacement...         7,887.5  6,480  6,586 

Length  on  L.W.L...  41U6  880.0  840.0 

Beam 58.8  64.25  58.05 

Meandrangbt 22.5  23.9  20.78 

Block  coefficient 0.478  0.509  0.617 

Trialspeed 28.07  21.00  21.686 

'*    I  H.P.  (main  en- 
gine)         20,866.2  16,947.8  16,849.68 

Reduced  displace- 
ment    5,586  6,586  5,686 

Reduced  speed 22.00  19.60  21.686 

*•       I.H.P 14,760  10.400  16,848.8 

I.H.P.  for  22.00 knots 
at  redaced  displace- 
ment          14,750  16,500  ^    17,847 

Percentage  of  gain  in 
ecoDomj  of  propal- 
sion  of  triple  screws 
OTer  twin  flcrewf 11.0  81.00 
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When  such  a  gain  as  this  is  shown,  the  most  natural  thing 
is  to  search  for  the  cause,  and  here  we  are  met  with  obstacles 
at  the  very  start.  Probably,  after  some  consideration,  the 
first  suggestion  would  be  that  the  center  screw  is  Terv  favor- 
ably placed  for  securing  whatever  benefit  there  may  be  from 
workina;  in  the  forward  current  of  the  frictional  wake.  This 
would  doubtless  be  accepted  but  for  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
authorities  on  screw  propulsion  have  stated  that  while  the 
screw  itself  would  be  helped,  any  gain  In  this  direction  would 
be  offset  by  the  increased  resistance  of  the  vessel  due  to  the 
action  of  the  screw  interfering  with  the  stream  line  action.  It 
should  be  said,  however,  that  most  of  the  authorities  simply 
state  this  as  a  proposition,  without  attempting  any  demonstra- 
tion or  quoting  experimental  data  to  confirm  the  statement.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  statement  has  been  based  on 
Froude's  classic  experiments  on  the  Greyhound,  and  it  is  hard- 
Iv  necessary  to  remind  this  Society  that,  while  the  eimeriments 
themselves  were  admirable  in  every  way,  the  Oreyhound  had 
a  verv  poor  model  compared  with  modem  steamers,  and  her 
machinerv  also  was  much  different  from  that  we  now  use. 
As  a  result,  the  data  of  the  Ortgyhcwnd  experiments  are  of  very 
little  use  as  a  guide  for  modern  hulls  and  machinery.  For  ex- 
ample, Froude  gave  as  a  result  of  his  experiments  that  the 
effective  H.P.,  or  power  actually  applied  to  overcome  the  re- 
sistance of  the  hull  was  only  from  87  to  40  per  cent,  of  the 
I.H.P.  of  the  engines.  About  10  years  or  so  ago  the  late  Mr. 
William  Denny  quoted  a  case  where  a  comparison  of  the  I.H.  P. 
with  the  effective  H.P.  as  determined  by  model  experiments 
made  by  the  younger  Froude  had  shown  the  ratio  to  have  risen 
to  60  per  cent.,  and  some  calculations  that  I  have  had  made 
for  some  of  our  new  ships  has  shown  the  ratio  to  be,  in  some 
cases,  nearly  75  per  cent.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  we  should  not 
let  our  admiration  for  Mr.  Froude's  great  reputation  lead  to 
the  unqualified  acceptance  of  statements  based  on  his  experi- 
ments on  the  OreyhouTuL 

Another  objecUon,  also,  comes  from  the  fact  that  there  has 
gradually  grown  up  a  belief  that  propulsion  by  twin  screws 
&  more  economical  than  by  a  single  screw.  This  belief,  I 
think,  is  based  to  agreat  extent  on  the  admirable  paper  reau 
by  my  friend,  Dr.  white,  the  Director  of  Naval  Oonstructiop 
01  the  British  Navy  ,before  the  Institution  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects in  April,  1878,  where  he  showed  that  a  comparison  of 
some  sinffle  and  twin-screw  ships  of  the  British  Navy  indicated 
a  decided  economy  in  propulsion  by  twin  screws.  I  give 
below  a  table  from  his  article  *  simply  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  part  of  the  reason  for  the  increased  economy  of  twin 
screws  may  have  been  due  to  their  smaller  diameter  and  greater 
helicoidal  area.  It  will  be  observed  at  once  that  the  slip  of 
the  single  screws  is  very  much  neater  than  that  of  the  twin 
screws,  and  by  calculating  the  inoOlcated  thrust  per  square  foot 
of  helicoidal  area  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  nearly  twice  as 
great  for  the  single  sctews  as  for  the  twins.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  allowing  more  indicated  thrust  for  small,  quick-run- 
ning propellers  Sian  for  large,  slow-moving  ones ;  but  here 
the  condidons  are  reversed.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  the 
ispeed  of  tips  of  the  single  screws  is  about  17  per  cent,  greater 
than  that  of  the  twins,  which  would  make  the  resistance  per 
square  foot  nearly  40  per  cent,  greater. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  marked  superior- 
ity of  the  twin-screw  ships  over  those  with  single  screws,  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  there  are  numerous  instances  of  single-screw 
ships  in  which  the  I.n.P.  per  square  foot  of  wetted  surface  is 
less  than  for  the  war  vessels  quoted  by  Dr.  White.  For  exam- 
ple, the  steamship  Ohariet  7.,  built  by  Messrs.  A.  &  J.  Inglis, 
has  an  immersed  surface  of  about  15,180  sq.  ft.  She  is  828 
ft.  on  L.  W.L.  by  88  ft.  9  in.  beam,  and  on  trial  had  a  mean 
draft  of  14  ft.  10  in.,  giving  a  displacement  of  3,478  tons.  At 
14  knots  the  I.H.P.  was  1,575,  or  0.104 1.H.P.  per  square  foot 
of  wetted  surface.  Another  vessel,  the  Botaniahana,  has  18,- 
650  sq.  ft.  of  wetted  surface,  and  is  285  ft.  X  86  ft  2  in.  X  15 
ft.  7i  in.,  dispkciog  2,548  tons.  At  14  knots  the  I.ELP.  is 
1,925,  or  0.141  I.H.P.  per  square  foot  of  wetted  surface. 

It  may  be  objected  Uiat  these  vessels  are  much  smaller  than 
the  war  vessels,  and  also  that  the  ratio  of  wetted  surface  to 
displacement  is  higher,  thus  giving  a  larger  divisor.  Data  are 
avfulable,  however,  of  the  performances  of  some  larger  mer- 
chant ships.  Thus  the  Umbria  and  Etruria  have  48,980  sq. 
ft.  of  wetted  surface,  18,800  tons  displacement,  and  are  500 
ft.  X  57  ft.  6  in.  X  26  ft.  6  in.  At  14  knots  the  I.H.P. 
per  square  foot  of  wetted  surface  is  0.121.  In  the  case  of  the 
Oregon,  the  ratio  was  0.118 ;  in  the  Servia,  0.119,  and  in  the 
G^a^ta,  0.127. 

These  cases  all  go  to  show  that,  so  far  as  a  comparison  based 


*  Table  omitted  from  thU  report. 


on  I.H.P.  per  square  foot  of  wetted  surface  is  conoemed,>the 
single-screw  vessels  made  an  even  better  showing  than  Uiose 
with  twin  screws  whose  performances  have  been  quoted,  llie 
New  York  and  the  Ol/ympia,  however,  make  a  better  showing 
than  the  older  twin-screw  vessels,  givine,  at  14  knots,  the  Jfino 
T(yrk  0.115  I.H.P.  and  the  Olytnpia  0.146  I.H.P.  per  square 
foot  of  wetted  surface,  or  about  the  same  as  the  smgle-acrew 
merchantmen. 

The  facts  thus  stated  would  seem  to  leave  it  at  least  an  open 
question  whether  the  increased  economy  of  the  triple  screws  is 
not  due  to  the  center  screw  working  in  the  wake,  but  there 
are  others  which  make  it  seem  the  probable  solutton.  When 
the  Columbia  was  designed  there  was  a  general  belief  that  the 
race  from  the  side  screws  would  cause  the  center  screw  to 
work  in  water  having  a  stemward  motion,  and  it  was  the  in- 
tention to  give  it  about  10  per  cent,  more  pitdi  than  the  side 
screws.  However,  before  the  CM/umlna  was  tried,  it  was 
learned  that  the  trials  of  the  Kaiserin  Augusta,  the  German 
triple-screw  vessel,  had  shown  that,  if  given  sudi  an  increase 
of  pitch,  the  center  screw  could  not  work  up  to  the  designed 
number  of  revolutions.  When  the  CohwUna  was  tried,  aU  the 
screws  were  given  the  same  pitch  (21  ft.  6  in.),  but  the  center 
screw  ran  some  five  revolutions  per  minute  slower  than  the. 
side  screws,  and  the  mean  effective  pressure  of  its  engine  re-  "^ 
duced  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder  was  nearly  8  lbs.  more  than  « 
that  of  one  of  the  side  screws.  In  the  case  of  the  MinneapoUa, 
the  pitch  of  the  center  screw  was  set  at  6  in.  less  than  that  of 
the  side  screws  (21  ft.  6  in.  and  22  ft.),  and  ran  about  one  revolu- 
tion faster  than  they  with  an  aggregate  mean  effective  press- 
ure mater  by  8  lbs.  and  nearly  700  more  I.H.P.  Now, 
clearly,  this  can  only  be  explained  by  assuming  that  the  for- 
ward wake  exerts  a  very  strong  pressure,  and,  as  we  luive  the 
undoubted  facts  of  the  high-si)eed  and  moderate  H.P.,  the 
action  of  the  screw  cannot  have  interfered  with  the  stream  in 
action  enough  to  increase  the  resistance  of  the  ship. 

Thus,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  most  reasonable  explanation 
of  the  increased  economy  of  propulsion  is  that,  in  an  unusual 
degree,  the  center  screw,  which  occupies  the  same  position  as 
Uie  propeller  in  single-screw  vessels,  profits  by  the  forwi^ 
motion  of  the  frictional  wake,  and  tlds  without  interf^lng 
with  the  stream  line  motion  sufficiently  to  increase  the  vessel's 
resistance. 

In  discussing  this  question  of  the  greater  efflciencv  of  triple 
screws  with  some  friends,  it  was  suggested  that  poenblv  it  was 
not  entirely  fair  to  compare  the  performances  by  'E'roude's 
Law,  because  the  MinneapcUe  is  longer  tlum  the  Neut  York 
and  the  Olympian  and,  therefore,  better  adapted  to  high  speeds, 
as  the  wave-making  resistance  would*  be  less  propdrtlonally 
than  for  the  shorter  ships.  While  I  did  not  believe  that  any 
difference  due  to  this  cause  could  account  for  the  material 
difference  which  exists,  I  thought  the  suggestion  wortiiy  of 
examination,  and  so  have  had  one  of  my  araistants  odculate 
the  power  required  to  tow  each  ship  at  the  speed  she  actually 
made  on  trial,  dividing  it  into  skin-friction  and  wave-making 
resistance,  using  the  formuls  and  constants  given  in  the  recent 
work  of  my  friend.  Naval  Constructor  Taylor,  entitled  "  Re- 
sistance of  Ships  and  Screw  Propulsion." 

These  calculations  take  cognizance  of  the  slight  variation  in 
the  coefficient  of  skin  friction,  due  to  the  difference  in  length, 
as  well  as  the  infiuence  upon  the  wave-making  resistance  of 
the  relation  between  length  and  displacement.  The  power 
thus  found  is  the  useful  work  done  in  propulsion,  and  its  ratio 
to  the  H.P.  of  the  engines  may  be  called  the  efficiency  of 
propulsion. 

It  mav  still  be  objected  that  the  comparison  should  be  be- 
tween the  useful  work  and  the  power  delivered  to  the  pro- 
peller shaft,  but,  in  addition  to  the  trouble  of  makhig  the  cal- 
culation, it  is  to  be  considered  that  we  are  comparing  the  sys- 
tems, including  the  engines,  and  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
be  thought  that  the  New  York  is  at  a  disadvanti^e  on  account 
of  having  four  engines,  the  Olympia,  on  the  same  line  of  rea- 
soning, would  be  at  an  advantage  as  having  only  two. 

The  formulae  used  are : 

For  skin- friction  resistance,  B/=f,  8.  F*-**,  where 

/  =  coefficient  of  skin  friction  from  Taylor's  tables. 

8  =  wetted  surface. 

V  =  speed  in  knots  per  hour. 

i>* 

For  wave-making  resistance,  Ew  =  b^  —  V\  where 

b  =  coefficient  taken  from  Taylor's  data. 
JD  =  displacement  in  tons. 
L  =  length  on  load  water  line  in  feet. 
F=:  speed  in  knots. 
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We  then  get  the  following  table  : 


g  . 

a  • 

Z   . 

• 

• 

Speed 
knots. 

Skin  fricti 

resistance 

Lbs. 

3S 

Total  resis 
ance.   Lbf 

LH.P.  for 
nsefal  wot 

LH.P.  on 

trial. 

Percentage 
of  effldeno 

Minneapolis... 

18.07 

82,0M) 

104,420 

186.450 

18,790 

90,866 

67.72 

New  York 

91.00 

78.S80 

86,860 

160,940 

10,968 

16,947 

00.60 

Olympia 

21.69 

61,875 

82,160 

148,695 

9,660 

16,860 

66.78 

The  increased  efficiency  of  the  triple  screws  OTer  twins  is 
thus,  in  the  case  of  the  New  York,  11.8  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Olympia,  19.88  per  cent. 

In  comparisons  such  as  we  have  been  making,  a  very  im- 
portant matter  must  not  be  overlooked — ^the  standardization 
of  the  indicators  and  the  correction  of  the  mean  pressures  for 
the  errors  found.  Since  the  trial  of  the  Tarktawn,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1889,  the  first  case  in  which  the  indicator  errors  were  con- 
sidered, nearly  a  thousand  tests  of  hidicators  have  been  made 
and  reported  to  the  bureau  of  which  I  am  chief,  and  we  have 
found  that  Indicators  submitted  as  first-class  have,  in  many 
cases,  shown  errors  so  great  that  allowance  for  them  would 
reduce  the  mean  pressure  as  much  as  10  per  cent.  Until  re- 
cently it  was  assumed  that  the  indicators  were  correct,  so  that 
it  may  have  happened  that  differences  in  H.P.,  on  which  se- 
rious arguments  were  based,  were  not  real,  but  due  to  one  set 
of  indicator  springs  having  a  very  large  error. 

In  the  comparison  of  the  performances  of  the  Nno  York  and 
the  triple-screw  ships,  I  feel  assured  that  we  do  not  run  this 
risk,  as  the  indicators  in  each  case  were  tested  by  the  same 
officer,  who  is  probably  the  best  expert  at  such  work  in  the 
country,  the  errors  were  in  eveiy  case  moderate,  and  the  mean 
pressures  were  in  all  cases  corrected.  The  indicators  of  the 
Olympia  were  also  standardized,  but  bv  another  officer,  and  by 
a  slightly  different  method.  I  believe  her  H.P.  is  substantially 
accurate,  but  it  is  not  comparable  with  the  others  with  the 
same  strictness  as  they  are  with  each  other. 

As  has  ahready  been  stated,  it  was  not  anticipated,  when 
triple  screws  were  adopted,  that  their  use  would  give  any  in- 
crease of  economy  of  propulsion,  their  adoption  being  due 
mainly  to  constructive  reasons,  and  incidentally  to  secure 
economy  at  cruising  speeds.  It  appears  now,  however,  that 
this  method  does  give  an  increase  of  economy  at  maximum 
powers.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that,  for  very  high-speed 
ships,  this  arrangement  would  commend  itself,  and,  if  it  were 
not  dangerous  to  prophesy,  I  sfiould  be  prepared  to  anticipate 
the  adoption  of  triple  screws  for  all  the  new  "  flyers"  that 
enter  for  the  transatlantic  race.  In  this  connection  tne  closing 
remarks  of  Dr.  White,  in  the  paper  already  referred  to,  are 
highly  interesting,  and  it  would  seem  tiiat,  by  substituting 
triple  for  twin  screws,  and  Minneapolis  for  /m  his  remarl^ 
would  apply  now.    They  are  as  follows  : 

*'  Looking  to  the  future  of  steam  navigation,  one  thing 
seems  certain— greater  speeds  will  be  attained  than  are  now 
reached.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  any  considerable  in- 
crease in  fineness  of  form,  or  in  the  ratio  of  length  to  breadth, 
will  be  adopted  in  future  ships  for  the  purpose  of  diminii^iDg 
their  resistance.  Any  increase  in  the  load-draughts  is  also 
clearly  inadmissible.  The  greater  engine  powers  which  will 
probably  be  used  in  the  swifter  ships  will  consequently  have 
to  be  applied  on  a  limited  draft  of  water  ;  and  hence  it  mav 
be  anticipated  that  at  no  very  distant  date  the  designs  of  swift 
mail  steamers  will  be  subject  to  conditions  resembling  those 
sketched  above  for  the  Iris,  The  extreme  draft  will  not  per- 
mit a  use  of  the  single  screw  with  a  disk  area  bearing  anything 
like  the  ordinarv  ratio  to  the  I. H.P. ;  and  it  will  become  neces- 
sary either  to  oepart  from  established  precedents  in  the  ratio 
of  pitch  to  diameter  of  single  screws,  to  adopt  twin  screws,  or 
to  accept  greater  speeds  ofpistonsand  propellers  than  are  now 
common  in  large  marine  engines.  At  the  present  moment 
there  is  no  great  urgency  in  deciding  between  these  rival  meth- 
ods, and  I  have  no  wish  to  attempt  a  prediction  as  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  future.  The  matter  is,  however,  one  well  deserv- 
ing the  careful  consideration  of  marine  engineers  and  naval 
architects." 

A  few  words  more  and  I  shall  finish.  It  would  be  a  natural 
supposition  that,  having  built  the  two  fastest  cruisers  in  the 
world  for  our  Navy,  every  naval  officer  would  rejoice  at  their 
possession  and  be  proud  of  them.  I  regret  to  learn,  however, 
that  we  are  in  a  mild  way  repeating  the  experience  of  the 
Wampanoag,  which,  as  some  of  you  may  remember,  was  de- 
clared a  failure  by  a  board  of  naval  officers,  althoueh  she  was 
far  and  away  the  fastest  vessel  in  the  world,  bemg  several 
knots  faster  than  anything  else  afloat,  and,  as  some  bcdieve. 


an  important  factor  in  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims 
at  Geneva.  Now  the  cry  is  raised  that,  although  we  have  the 
fastest  ships,  they  cannot  carry  coal  enough  to  go  across  the 
ocean  at  full  sp<^.  In  fact,  some  say  that  we  don't  want 
such  fast  ships  ;  and  others,  echoing  the  jealous  wails  of  a  few 
of  our  transatlantic  friends,  have  actually  talked  about  the 
ships  being  failures. 

It  seems  verv  hard  to  satisfy  our  critics.  Before  we  began 
the  building  of  our  new  Navy  it  was  constantly  hurled  in  our 
teeth  that  we  were  behind  the  times  ;  that  we  couldn't  buUd 
as  good  ships  as  they  did  abroad,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  Now  we  have  beaten  our  foreign  friends,  and  we 
are  told  that  fast  ships  are  useless.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
idea  so  cleverly  put  by  mv  friend,  Nixon,  of  Cramp 's/in  re- 
gard to  battle  ships  is  equally  true  of  fast  cruisers.  Explaining 
why  we  should  not  rely  on  monitors  alone,  he  said  :  ''  You 
can't  get  as  much  fight  out  of  two  million  dollars  as  out  of 
five."  So  it  ia  with  these  fast  cruisers.  We  don't  want  our 
Navy  to  consist  of  them  alone,  and,  as  I  said  here  last  year,  I 
believe,  for  mere  peace  cruisers,  we  have  overspeeded  many 
of  our  ships  ;  but  m  time  of  war  I  believe,  there  is  a  great  field 
for  just  such  ships  as  our  triple-screw  cruisers— the  fastest 
vessels  now  afloat. 


ACCIDENTS  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  AND 

FIREMEN. 


Thb  object  of  publishing  this  monthly  list  of  accidents  to 
locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  is  to  make  known  the  terri- 
ble sacrifice  of  life  and  limb  that  is  constantly  going  on  among 
this  dass  of  people,  with  the  hope  that  such  publications  will 
in  time  indicate  some  of  the  causes  of  accidents  of  this  kind, 
and  to  help  lessen  the  awful  amount  of  suffering  due  directly 
and  indirectly  to  them.  If  any  one  will  aid  us  with  the  infor- 
mation which  will  help  make  our  list  more  complete  or  correct, 
or  who  will  indicate  the  causes  or  the  cures  for  any  kind  of 
accidents  which  occur,  they  will  not  only  be  doin^  us  a  great 
favor,  but  will  be  aidinc;  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  pub- 
lishing this  report,  which  is  to  lessen  the  risk  and  danger  to 
which  the  men  to  whom  we  intrust  our  lives  are  exposed. 

The  only,  or  the  chief  source  of  information  we  have,  from 
which  our  report  is  made  up,  is  the  newspapers.  From  these 
the  following  list  of  accidents,  which  occurred  in  October, 
has  been  made  up.  Of  course  we  cannot  report  those  of  which 
we  have  no  knowledge,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  such. 

ACCIDENTS  IN  OCTOBER. 

Toledo,  O.,  October  1.— Train  wreckers  succeeded  in  wreck- 
ing a  passenger  train  on  the  Wabash  Railroad  at  Maumee,  12 
miles  south  of  here  to-day.  F.  N.  Smith,  engineer,  was  killed, 
and  A.  U.  Day,  fireman,  fatally  hurt. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  October  1.— Charles  Avery,  an  engineer  on 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  had  his  foot  crushed  between  a 
draw-head  of  an  engine  and  a  flat  car  to-day. 

Benson,  Ariz.,  October  1.— £.  0.  Roesler,  an  enghieer,  was 
seriously  scalded  by  the  bursting  of  a  flue  on  an  engine  of  the 
Mexico  &  Arizona  Railroad,  and  died  of  his  injuries. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  October  L— A  passenger  train  on  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  F6  Railroad  collided  with  a  freight  train 
on  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs  Railroad 
south  of  here,  as  a  result  of  disobedience  of  train  orders  by 
the  freight.  C.  E.  Page,  engineer  on  the  passenger  train,  haa 
his  leg  broken  and  was  internally  injured. 
'  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  October  2.— Martin  Ford,  an  engineer 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  was  caught  between  cars, 
and  had  his  pelvis  crushed  ;  he  is  in  a  precarious  condition. 

Baraboo,  Wis.,  October  2.— A  cattle  train  on  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railway  ran  into  a  freight  train  at  Lavalle  this 
morning.     Engineer  Sullivan  received  severe  injuries. 

Leavenworth,  Kan.,  October  2.— A  special  passenger  train 
on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  ran  into  an  open  switch  at 
South  Leavenworth  to-day.  Engineer  Alix  McCambridge 
jumped,  and  was  severely  cut  about  the  face.  Fireman  Lee 
Blanchard  also  jumped,  and  sustained  injuries  of  the  arm. 

Laredo,  Tex.,  October  2. — A  wreck  occurred  on  the  Mexican 
National  Railway  near  Monterey  to-day.  A  double-header 
freight  train  struck  a  cow,  ditching  both  engines.  Engineer 
Dan  Drennan  was  killed  outright,  and  Engineer  Joe  Sharp  was 
scalded,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  in  the  evening. 

Wakefield,  Mass.,  October  4.— An  extra  p»assenger  train  on 
the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  ran  into  a  freight  train  at  this 
point  to-day  at  noon.  The  engineer  and  fireman  of  the  extra 
were  badly  injured. 

Smithfield,  Mo.,  October  4.— An  engine  and  12  cars  on  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  jumped  the  track  at  this  point.  En- 
gineer Mike  Ketchum  and  Fiieman  Tom  Warren  were  instant- 
ly killed. 
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*  Bristol,  Tenn.,  October  7.— A  train  wrecker  put  a  bolt  on  a 
rail  on  the^uthem  Railway  near  here  to-day,  cauging  an  ex- 
press train  to  jump  the  track.  Samuel  Smith,  engineer,  had 
his  leg  broken,  was  scalded,  and  was  buried  under  the  wrecked 
train,  and  will  probably  die  from  his  injuries.  Will  Holmes, 
fireman,  had  his  head  cut  and  was  badly  scalded. 
'^Tomahawk,  Wis.,  October  8.— Train  wreckers  sawed  the 
amber  supporting  the  Sou  Line  Railway  bridge  at  TomiUiawk, 
and  wrecked  the  west-bound  passenger  tr^n.  The  engine 
plunged  into  the  river,  and  the  body  of  the  fireman  is>buned 
beneath  the  engine.    The  engineer  had  both  his  legs  broken. 

Rochester,  N.  T.,  October  8.— In  a  collision  between  two 
freight  trains  on  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Rail- 
way at  Walworth  to-day.  Fireman  George  Soulier  sustained 
fractures  of  three  ribs  and  was  otherwise  injured. 
3fMemphis,  Tenn.,  October  8.— A  fastmaO  train  on  the  Louis- 
ville <fe  Nashville  Raiboad  was  wrecked  at  a  siding  67  miles 
from  here  to-day.  Engineer  Joseph  Lewis  and  Fireman  James 
Bumes  were  seriously  Injured. 

"  Clinton,  la.,  October  8.— Engineer  John  Haley  jumped  from 
his  engine  at  La  Force  this  morning,  thinking  that  a  collision 
with  a  train  on  a  siding  was  inevitable ;  he  struck  a  switch  and 
was  torn  almost  in  two. 

"Seymour,  la.,  October  8. —A  freight  train  on  the  Chicago, 
Kock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad  jumped  the  track  at  Sleepy 
Hollow  this  morning.  Engineer  Cterald  Nolan  and  Fireman 
Marshall  Lowe  were  instantly  killed. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  October  9.— Fireman  Frank  George  was 
instantly  killed  on  the  West  Penn  Railroad  by  being  struck 
by  a  passing  train. 

FlajMtaff,  Ariz.,  October  9.-- A  passenger  train  on  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Ft  Railroad  ran  into  a  steer  60  miles  east 
of  here  to-day.    The  engineer  and  fireman  were  slightly  hurt. 

Asheville,  N.  C,  October  9.— A  freight  train  on  the  Ashe- 
viUe  &  Spartanburg  Railroad  ran  away  down  a  heavy  grade 
on  the  Balada  Mountain  this  morning  ;  the  train  was  wrecked 
at  the  bottom,  and  Fireman  York  was  buried  under  the  wreck- 
age and  killed. 

Shreveport,  La.,  October  10.— A  freight  train  on  the  Texas  & 
Pacific  Railway  ran  into  some  loaded  cars  near  here  to-day. 
The  engineer  had  his  leg  broken,  and  was  scalded  about  the 
head  and  face ;  Fireman  Tom  Hurndon  had  one  hip  dislocated 
and  both  legs  broken. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  October  10,— Frank  E.  Grady,  a  fireman 
on  the  Brooklyn  Elevated  Railroad,  while  at  work  slushing 
the  front  end  of  his  engine,  was  thrown  from  his  position  and 
jammed  between  the  wheels  of  the  engine  and  a  girder  by  the 
side  of  the  track.  His  left  leg  was  entirely  severed  and  his 
body  was  frightfully  crushed. 

The  Dalles,  Ore.,  October  12.— A  passeneer  train  on  the 
Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Company's  Line  was  wrecked 
near  here  to-day.  The  fireman  and  engineer  were  seriously 
injured. 

Montclair,  N.  J.,  October  13.— A  boiler  exploded  on  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  at  this  point  to- 
day.   The  fireman  was  killed  and  the  engineer  fatally  injured. 

Springfield,  111.,  October  12.— A  trSn  wrecker  drove  a 
coupling  pin  into  a  frog  in  a  switch  of  the  Wabash  Railroad 
at  Kivington,  wrecking  the  passenger  train.  Engineer  Stew- 
art and  William  Jones  are  badly  injured. 

Chicago,  111.,  October  12.— John  Haley,  an  engineer  on  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad,  jumped  from  his  engine 
to-day,  when  it  ran  over  a  man,  and  was  killed. 

Newbem,  N.  C,  October  16.— A  freight  train  on  the  Chesa* 
peake,  Ohio  &  Southwestern  Railway  was  wrecked  2  miles 
west  of  here  this  morning.  Engineer  McCaine  and  Fireman 
Eilooyne  were  dangerously  injured.  The  wreck  was  caused 
by  train  wreckers  placing  ties  across  the  trestle. 

Richmond,  Va.,  October  18.— A  collision  occurred  in  the 
yards  of  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  Railroad 
near  Acker  Station  to-day.  Engineer  «^hn  S.  C.  Eastman  was 
seriouslv  Injured,  as  was  also  Engineer  Bryant. 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  October  19.— A  colliJon  occurred  on  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  this  morning  at 
Drownviile.  Two  firemen  were  hurt,  one  having  his  ankle 
broken. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  20.— A  passenger  train  on  the 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Baltimore  Railroad  ran  into  a 
freight  train  at  Glen  Mills  to-day.  Engineer  Rambo  jumped 
from  his  engine,  and  was  slightly  hurt. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  October20.— A  fast  express  trainj  umped 
the  track  at  Willard,  Tunnel  early  this  morning.  Engineer 
Cummins  and  Fireman  Owings  were  seriously  hurt. 

Cumberland,  Md.,  October  20.— Charles  F.  .Fredericks,  an 
engineer  on  the  West  Virginia  Central  Railroad,  was  kUled 
liere  this  morning  by  being  caught  between  two  trains. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  October  20.— A  freight  train  on  the  Illi- 


nois Central  Railroad  jumped  the  track  near  Calhoun  Station, 
Miss.,  this  morning  ;  Engineer  Cotton  had  his  wrist  dislocated. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  October  21.— A  freight  train  on  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  ran  into  an  open  switch  to-night  and  plunged 
down  a  15-ft.  embankment.  The  engine  men  jumped  and 
were  slightly  injured. 

Delaware,  O.,  October  22.— A  parallel  rod  on  a  pushing^en- 
gine  on  the  Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  &  Toledo  Railroad  was 
broken  here  to-day.  The  engmeer,  on  reversing  the  engine, 
broke  the  other  bar ;  he  is  badly  injured  and  suffers  from  a 
dislocated  knee-<»p. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  October  22.— A  collision  occurred  be- 
tween a  passenger  and  stock  train  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  near  Walker  to-night.  Con  Connors,  the  engineer  of 
the  freight,  had  both  legs  broken,  and  will  probably  me  ;  Carl 
HunsacKer,  fireman  of  the  freight,  was  less  badly  injured  about 
the  legs. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  October  22.— (George  Chase,  an  engineer 
on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad,  was  rattdly 
scalded  this  afternoon  by  the  bursting  of  a  steam  pipe  at  New 
Rochelle  ;  the  fireman  was  also  scalded,  but  not  so  severely. 

Camden,  O.,  October  22.— Robert  Hodgin,  Jr.,  a  fireman 
on  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad, 
was  seriously  injured  by  beins  struck  by  a  water-tank  pipe  at 
Bamet's  Station,  2  miles  north  of  here  to-day. 

Boston,  Mass.,  October  24. — A  misplaced  switch  in  the  yard 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  was  the 
cause  of  a  collision  between  two  trains  to-day.  Engineer 
Nicols  was  hurt  about  the  arms,  and  Engineer  Winchenbach 
was  somewhat  injured. 

Olathe.  Kan.,  October  24. — A  freight  train  on  the  Kansas 
City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  Railroaa  ran  into  an  empty  box 
car  diat  had  blown  on  to  the  main  line  from  a  side  track.  Fire- 
man Lincoln  Stewart  was  killed  by  being  buried  under  the 
ruins.  Engineer  Smith  jumped,  and  was  severely  injured  by 
dislocating  the  left  shoulder  and  receiving  internal  injuries. 

Atlanta,  Gki.,  October  26.— An  engine  and  80  cars  on  the 
Macon  &  Northern  RaUroad  went  through  a  burning  trestle 
this  morning.  Engineer  Gkiy  was  instantly  killed  by  being 
scalded  to  death. 

Bristol,  Pa.,  October  28.— A  fast  freight  train  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  crashed  into  the  rear  end  of  a  work  train  at 
Croyden  Station  this  morning.  The  engineer  of  the  freight, 
Ed.  Stow,  jumped  from  his  engine,  and  sustained  a  scalp 
wound  and  severe  contusion  of  the  body ;  Henry  Kenney, 
fireman  of  the  construction  engine,  had  his  shoulder  fractured. 

Boston,  Mass.,  October  28.— An  engine  on  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad  suddenly  left  the  rails  and  capsized  on  an  em- 
bankment near  Orient  Heights  this  morning.  Engineer  Peter 
Hanson  was  internally  injured. 

Lima,  O.,  October  29.— A  fast  freight  on  the  Pittsburgh, 
Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  Railroad  was  run  into  at  the  rear  east 
of  Ottowa  Bridge  to-day.  Engineer  John  Koehler  and  Fire- 
man E.  D.  Rhoades  were  severely  injured,  but  not  seriously. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  October  80.— An  express  train  on  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western  Railway  ran  intC)  an  open  switch 
near  here  to-day,  and  collided  with  the  rear  end  of  a  coal  train. 
Engineer  Lynott  was  instantly  killed,  and  Fireman  Elmer 
Scull  received  fatal  injuries.  On  the  passenger  train,  Valen- 
tine Butler,  the  engineer,  escaped  with  a  few  bruises ;  Fire- 
man Hoeev  was  caught  in  the  wreck  of  the  engines  and  scald- 
ed to  death. 

Our  report  for  October,  it  will  be  seen,  includes  44  accidents, 
in  which  18  engineers  and  11  firemen  were  killed,  and  28  en- 

§ineers  and  20  firemen  were  injured.    The  causes  of  the  acci- 
ents  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

Boiler  explosion. '. 1. 

Broken  side  rod 1 

Burned  trestle 1 

Cars  blown  on  track 2 

Cattle  on  track 2 

Caught  between  cars 2 

Caught  between  engine  and  cars 1 

Coll&ions 10 

Derailments 6 

Flue  bursting 2 

Jumping  from  engine 2 

Misplaced  switch 4 

Runaway  train 1 

Run  over 1 

Struck  bv  obstruction 1 

Thrown  from  engine 1 

Train  wreckers 5 

Unknown 1 

Total 44 
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WATER-TUBE  BOILERS  AND  THEIR  APPLICA- 
TION TO  WAR  VESSELS.* 


By  J.  Nabtoupil. 


i 


Fijr.   I. 


Watsr-tubb  boUers  are  boilers  whereiD  the  water  to  be 
evaporated  is  contained  in  tubes  whose  wails  are  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  gases  of  combustioD,  and  therefore  form  the 
heatine  surfaces  of  the  boiler.  As  the  water  contained  in  the 
tabes  is  heated  it  rises  into  the  space  above,  causing  a  circu- 
lation in  the  boiler.  While  the  warm  and  speciflcalTy  lighter 
water  rises  into  the  water  space  above  an  equal  amount  of 
cooler  and  specificallv  heavier  water  descends. 

Such  a  circulation  fa  shown  in  fig.  1,  where  the  heated  water 
rises  at  B,  while  the  cooler  water  flows  back  through  0,  The 
rapidity  of  the  circulation  can  be  increased  by  introducing  the 
feed-water  at  D.  The  case  often  occurs  that  the  water  in  one 
part  is  lighter,  because  it  is  a  mixture  of  steam  and  water,  as 
represented  by  flg.  2,  and  the  hydrostatic  law  seems  at  fault, 
for  it  is  independent  of  the  hydrostatic  pressure  on  the  cross- 
section  i*  80  the  circulation  o^  the  water  will  be  maintained 
by  the  generation  and  the  movement  of  the  steam. 

A  strong  and  regular  circulation  of  the 
water  is  an  essential  feature  for  the  proper 
action  of  water-tube  boilers.  ^  It  protects  the 
tubes,  which  are  subjected  to  high  temper- 
atures, from  burning,  it  equalizes  the  tem- 
perature and  the  expansion  of  the  whole 
boiler  structure,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
generation  of  steam  is  raised  to  the  highest 
possible  point.  The  circulation  of  the  wa- 
ter ought  not  to  be  injured  through  the 
choice  of  the  sectional  area  of  the  tubes. 
The  higher  the  temperature  and  the  greater 
the  GOiresponding  length  of  the  tubes,  just 
80  much  the  larger  must  the  cross-section 
of  the  same  be  made,  otherwise  the  tube, 
on  account  of  an  insufficient  circulation  of 
water,  will  onlv  deliver  a  stream  of  steam. 

The  form  of  boiler  given  in  flg.  8  ^ows 
that  if  the  sectional  area  of  the  tubes  at 
A  is  sufficient  for  the  circulation  of  the 
water,  then  that  at  B,  where  a  higher  temperature  exists,  will 
be  insufficient.  The  result  is  that  the  tubes  are  overheated, 
and  this  has  actually  occurred  in  many  miscalculated  water- 
tube  boilers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  further  requirement 
from  the  standpoint  of  safety,  that  the  sectional  area  of  the 
tube  should  not  exceed  a  certain  amount  in  order  that  the 
average  tubes  can  be  run  to  advantage.  It  is  upon  these 
grounds  that  the  diameters  of  water  tubes  for  the  diCFerent 
tvi)ee  of  boilers  used  on  vessels  of  war  vary  between  the  wide 
limits  of  1  in.  and  4  in.,  while  the  boilers  for  vessels  engaged 
in  commerce  are  usually  fltted  with  tubes  of  the  larger  area. 

The  tubes  that  are  used  are,  for  the  most  part,  sounless  and 
of  steel,  but  copper  and  brass  are  also  employed.  In  long 
boilers  with  a  forced-draft  service  wide  variations  of  tempera- 
ture are  unavoidable  in  certain  parts  of  a  marine  boiler,  caus- 
ing, especially  in  boilers  of  large  diameters,  marked  expan- 
sions and  contractions  of  the  parts  which  form  a  frequently 
recurring  source  of  leakages  and  damages.  This  is  especially 
the  case  where  the  flame  impinges  apdnst  the  flre-tubes.  The 
recently  adopted  method  of  using  Armies  as  a  protection  for 
these  Joints  is  merely  a  palliative,  as  it  has  no  metallic  connec- 
tion either  with  the  tube  or  the  tube-sheet,  and,  therefore,  it 
soon  becomes  heated  to  a  glowing  temperature  and  burns 
away. 

A  similar  attachment  has  also  been  applied  to  water-tube 
boilers,  but  with  the  difference  that  the  tubes  are  subjected  to 
an  intemid  pressure,  and  that  the  connections  must  be  placed 
In  such  a  position  that  they  axe  protected  from  the  direct 
action  of  the  flame. 

Ab  for  the  present  construction  of  water-tube  boilers,  we 
find  that  we  must  thank  the  French  engineers  for  the  advances 
which  they  first  made  along  these  lines,  for  they  have  already 
made  a  successful  application  of  boilers  of  this  class  to  their 
vessels,  and  have  lea  the  navies  of  other  nations  in  the  appli- 
cation. 

It  is,  of  course,  self-evident  that  special  types  of  water- tube 
boilers  must  have  been  developed  for  the  different  types  of 
vessels.  Especial  attention  must  necessarily  be  paid  to  their 
construction  and  their  performance,  in  so  far  as  they  are  to  be 
adapted  to  particular  services,  and  they  must  not  be  regarded 
solely  from  the  standpoint  of  their  general  adaptability  to  all 


sorts  of  work.  In  order  to  specify  two  extreme  cases,  a  boiler 
which  would  be  thoroughly  well  fitted  for  application  to  a 
battleship  would  be  of  no  use  whatever  on  a  torpedo-boat. 

Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  it  is  possible  to  classify  all  of 
the  water- tube  boilers  that  have  thus  far  been  brought  out 
into  four  groups,  according  to  the  location  and  shape  of  the 
tubes  that  are  used.    These  groups  are  : 

a.  lV<Uer4vhe  boilers  toith  itraiffht  and  lewi  itibes.  — ^This  group 
comprises  the  Perkins,  Belleville,  Palmer  and  Hermhofl 
boilers. 

b,  Waier-tube  boil&rt  with  straight  and  inclined  tvbeB.—Theae 
are  the  Root,  Watt,  Belleville,  Yarrow,  OrioUe,  Lagrafel 
D'AUeet,  Sanipson,  Durr,  and  Nlclausse  boilers. 

e.  Water-tube  boilers  mih  bent  tubes.—Oi  sudi  are  the  first 
Belleville  boilers,  the  Rowan,  Ward.  Du  Temple,  Kormand, 
Thomeycroft,  Tarrow,  Babcock  &  Wilcox,  Wilson  and  Qlem- 
ing  &  Ferguson  boilers. 

d.  Water-tube  boilers  itith  spiral  tubes,— Theae  Include  the 
Herreshoff,  Hohenstein,  tiellis  and  White  boilers. 

As  early  as  1879  the  French  despatch  boat  Le  VoUigour,  of 
1,000 1.H.P.,  was  fltted  with  Belleville  boilers.  After  a  satis- 
factory service  of  the  boilers  for  a  period  of  about  three  years 
no  repairs  were  required.    The  French  Admiralty  has  up  to 
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*  Paper  read  before  the  Wifwenechaftlichen  Vereln  der  k.  nnd  k.  Kri^gs- 
marine. 


the  present  time  applied  the  Belleville  boiler  to  vessels  of  all 
sizes  and  kinds,  including  among  the  gunboats  the  Oroeodile, 
of  450  I.H.P.;  the  AeiTte,  of  ftO  Lfl.P.;  the  Uger,  2,200 
I.H.P.;  the  Lhrier,  3,200  LH.P. 

It  has  also  been  applied  to  the  cruisers  Milan,  8,800 1.H.P.; 
Alg&r,  8,000  I.H.P.;  Birondelle,  2,100  I.H.P.;  Rigault  ds  Qen- 
<7t/t%,  2.100  LH.P. ;  Latouehe  TreviUe,  1,400  l.R,P.;  Ohansy, 
7.400  I.H.P.;  Ohamer,  7,400  I.H.P.;  Bruix,  8,500  I.H.P.; 
Descartes,  8,500  I.H.P.;  Pascal,  8,500  I.H.P.;  Galilie,  6,500 
I.H.P.;  Ca«na<,  9,000  LH.P. 

In  addition  to  these  it  has  been  put  upon  the  coast  defense 
ship  TrShouart,  of  7.500  LH.P.,  and  the  battleships  Brennus 
and  Bouvet,  of  14,000  LH.«P.  each. 

In  the  Russian  Navy  water-tube  boilers  of  the  Belleville 
type  are  used  in  the  armored  gunboats  Ora^asdji,  Ch'en^ase^i 
and  Otvasnii,  of  2,000  LH.P.  each,  also  in  the  royal  yachts 
Marew,  of  200  LH.P.,  Standart,  15,000  LH.P.  and  Oearecna, 
800  LH.P.,  as  well  as  In  the  armored  cruiser  Minin,  of  6,000 
LH.P. 

In  the  English  Navy  the  Belleville  boiler  has  provea  itself 
satisfactory  in  the  Bnarpshooter,  of  8,500  LH.P..  and  it  has 
also  been  applied  in  the  new  first-class  cruisers  Powerful  and 
TerribU,  of  25,000  LH.P.  each. 

Referring  to  the  merchant  marine,  we  find  that  as  long 
ago  as  1871  the  Lfl^grafel'  boiler  was  used  in  the  steamer  Is^e, 
and  the  same  type  of  boiler  was  applied  to  the  steamers  Blidah 
and  Medea  in  1873,  remaining  installed  in  these  vessels  up  to 
the  present  day. 

In  1874  Lagrafel  boilers  were  set  In  the  steamers  Paoli  and 
Saphis,  remaining  in  service  until  the  sinking  of  these  ships 
at  the  end  of  seven  and  eleven  years,  respectively.  These 
same  boilers  were  applied  to  the  steamships  Colon,  Odbile  and 
Oaid  in  1874, 1875  and  1876,  respectively,  and  remained  in  ser- 
vice for  many  years. 

The  steamer  Liban,  built  in  1882,  was  rebuilt  in  1801.  and 
had  Lagrafel  D'Allest  boilers  put  in  her.  The  Bom  Pedro 
was  reconstructed  in  the  same  wav ;  the  first  of  these  being 
engaged  as  a  general  tramp,  while  the  latter  made  regular  trips 
between  Europe  and  South  America. 

In  1884  the  steamer  Ortegal,  of  1,800  LH.P.,  belonging  to 
the  Messageries-Martimes  Co.,  was  fitted  with  compound  en- 

fnes  and  the  Belleville  boilers.     The  steamer  Sindh  (2,400 
H.P.),  belonging  to  the  same  company,  had  had  a  new  set 
of  boijere  of  tb^  8wn9  ktod  put  In  her  many  years  previously. 
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The  (ome  type  o(  water-tube  boilers  ha»e  been  put  in  the  new- 
est and  larKest  Bhipa  of  this  same  company — namely,  the  Av»- 
tralien,  Potynstien,  Armand  Behic,  VtUe  ae  la  Ciolat,  of  T,0O0 
I.H.P,  each,  and  the  Sr/tal  Stmont,  of  6,600  I.H.P. 

The  s(«amer  Miti^ah  is  fitted  witu  the  Oriolle  boHer, 

The  Bogllsh  steamer  Nero,  beloafcm^  to  F.  WillsoD  &  Bona, 
of  Hull,  t^  the  Babcocb  &  Wilcox  boiler. 

The  Friant,  CharU*  Martti  and  Elan,  of  the  French  Navy, 
aa  well  as  sereral  steam  yachts,  have  the  NIclausBe  type  of 
boiler. 

The  White  water-tube  boiler  baa  also  given  Battsfactory  re- 
sults hi  an  English  Tedelte  boat. 


W   SOUR  TYPES  OF    WATBR-T 

I.  The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boiler,  as  it  Is  built  by  the  firm 
of  the  same  name  In  New  York  and  Qlasgow,  is  shown  in 
flgs.  4-8,  and  is  the  type  of  b.iilcr  used  on  the  steamship  AVro 


In  this  case  the  working  . 
inch,  yet  the  conHtructioii  is  so  substantial, 
sufficient  tor  safety  Is  concerned,  Ibal  Ihere  m  uui-mug  ,«  (,.,.- 
vent  the  conslructlon  of  boilers  of  llila  type  capable  of  work- 
inK  under  a  still  higher  presHiirc. 

The  boiler  is  construcled  of  Iwo  different  ocsls  of  tubes,  in 
wbldi  a  separate  circnlulion  of  water  is  mHinlaincd.    Ouc  of 


lion  of  flgs.  1-4  would  indicate.  These  K^ups  of  tubes  of 
four  each  can  be  readily  reraored  through  the  hand-holes. 
The  stationary  boilers  of  this  make  have,  instead  of  a  group 
of  tubes,  a  single  tube  of  a  somewhat  larger  Bectional  area. 

Over  this  nest  of  tubes,  and  like  unto  the  outer  shell  of  a 
boiler,  there  lie  two  cylindrical  steam  chambers,  of  which  the 
upper  one  coolalns  steam  only  when  the  boiler  Is  In  service, 
while  the  lower  one  i«  half  filled  with  water  and  steam. 

AJl  of  the  front  tubes  open  with  free  communlcallon  into 
the  lower  steam  chamber,  while  those  at  the  back  communi- 
cate at  their  tower  end  with  a  common  mud  drum,  which  Is 
fitted  with  a  blow-off  cock.  While  the  boiler  Is  In  service  the 
water  Bows  tbrough  the  inclined  lubes  and  enters  as  a  mix- 
ture of  stesm  and  water  Into  the  front  tubes,  and  Is  delivered 
bv  them  Into  the  upper  connectiog  pipes  Into  the  lower  Steam 
chamber,  where  the  water  and  steam  separate.  In  like  man- 
ner there  Is  an  ouifiow  of  cooler  water  from  this  lower  sleam 
chamber  or  drum  Into  the  tubes  at 
the  back. 

The  second  system  of  tubes  con- 
sists especially  of  a  number  of  ver- 
tical tubes,  which  likewise  form  a 
portion  of  the  collateral  boiler  ar- 
rangements. The  lower  ends  of 
these  tubes  are  fastened  into  two 
four-cornered  horizontal  tubes, 
while  their  upper  ends  either  run 
directly  into  the  lower  steam  drum, 
hut  always  below  the  normal  wa- 
ter-level, or  open  into  two  other 
horizontal  tubes,  which  are  in  turn 
led  into  the  same  steam  drum,  but 
always  below  the  normal  wster- 
ievel.  Tbe  water  circulation  In  this 
system  of  lubes  fa  sucb,  that  tbe 
wster  which  is  heated  in  the  ver- 
tical lubes  rises  and  Bows  into 
the  steam  drum,  either  directly  or 

. . ._        through  tbe  intermediary  of  ihe 

Tf/rer  TtrBts     upper    horizontal    tube,    while    it 
^ctoacMt        leaves  the  drum  through  three  or 
four  tubes  at  tbe  back  of  an  equlv- 
Fiff.  6.  alent  sectional  area. 

At  the  front  of  the  boiler  there 
Is  still  anolber  tube  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  boiler  framing,  and  is  connected  wtih  this 
latter  system  of  circulation.  Over  the  boiler  at  the  base  of  the 
stack  a  tubular  heater  Is  placed.  This  consists  on  one  end  of 
Ave  snd  on  the  other  of  four  end  tubes,  which  are  connected 
wiib  each  olber  by  an  equal  number  of  straight  tubes,  wherein 
tbe  water,  which  is  delivered  from  Ihe  feed-pump,  enters  into 
the  lower  end  tube  or  bender  nt  one  end  sod  Qows  Ibrongh 

FlK.  9- 
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these  nests  of  tubes  Is  located  directly  over  the  grstes.  and  is  a 
modification  of  the  water-tut>e  toiler  made  by  Uic  same  firm 
tor  stationary  piirposee.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  pairs  of 
front  tubes  of  sinuous  shape,  which  are  connected  with  each 
other  by  means  of^separate  groups^ofStuhes,  as  the  lower  por- 


the  connecting  tubes  to  the  other  side,  and  Iheuce  back  and 
forth  till  it  enters  the  upper  header,  from  which  it  is  delivered 
into  tbe  boiler.  In  this  header  the  water  circulation  Is  en- 
tirely nieelinnical  or  f  oieed.  and  depends  upon  tbe  running  of 
the,tecd-pump.    The  heating  surface  of  the  heater  is  usually 
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one-sixth  tlutt  of  each  of  the  boilers,  and  as  It  fa  the  coolest 
part  of  the  boiler,  It  Is  not  to  be  Bupposed  that  the  escaping 
products  of  combuelioa  can  be  hot  enough  to  ralBe  this  water 
up  to  the  temperature  of  evaporatioo,  «o  there  Is  uo  genera- 
tloo  of  Bteam  In  the  heater,  but  this  flnit  occura  !□  the  boiler 
itself. 

The  tubes  used  In  the  nest  that  is  located  directly  over  the 
Ore  in  this  boiler  have  an  Internal  diameter  of  1^  lu.,  and  a 
length  of  7  ft.;  the  side  vertical  lubes  are  3  in.  diameter,  are 
spaced  S  in.  apart  from  center  to  center,  and  are  al>out  6  ft. 
long,  while  llie  tubes  fn  the  heater  are  3  in.  in  diameter  and 
nre  approximately  7  ft.  6  In.  long.  The  side  coustructlon 
constrts  of  2  In.  of  strong  mason  work  supporting  the  vertical 
tubes,  and  i  in.  of  strong  insulating  mat«r!Bl  maae  of  asl)estOB 
aheets  bound  together  with  lead  cement. 

The  front  and  back  consist  principally  of  doors,  which  give 
access  to  tbe  and  tubes  and  Iheir  numerous  iiand-holes. 

Three  flre-doors  are  usually  provided  for  the  stoking.  The 
grata  surface  is  either  ona  common  aurface,  or  is  divided  by 
fire-brick  walla  into  three  parts  wfih  a  door  for  each  part,  an 
arrangement  that  permits  of  a  more  astistactory  handling  of 
the  fire. 

A  peculisrlty  of  these  boilers  consists  In  the  fact  that  the 
tube  connections  are  simply  rolled  or  expanded  connections, 
and  that  no  screwed  stay  tubes  are  used.  By  avoiding  differ- 
ent thicknesses  In  the  shells  of  the  tubas,  such  a  boiler  will  be 
protected  from  the  Htrslns  that  would  result  from  variations  of 
temperature  and  the  consequent  unequal  expansion.  Tiie 
construction  guarantees  perfect  tightness  as  well  as  strength 
for  all  ordinary  services.  The  tubes  of  a  square  section  are 
also  Gonoecled  to  each  other  lu  a  characteristic  manner  ;  It  Is 
done  by  round  openings  into  which  the  tube  body  Is  fastened 
by  rolling. 

'  The  liand-holes  arranged  for  the  rolling  of  Ihe  tubes  must 
be  so  [Icsigucd  as  to  be  closed  by  some  simple  device.  Their 
capaare^nmoved  outwardlyao  that  the  pressure  tends  to  push 


drum,  need  no  further  bracing  at  this  point,  and  the  connec- 
tion of  Ihe  remaining  parts  Is  effected  by  friction  through  the 
rolling  out  of  the  tubes  In  the  lube-sheels. 

The  tubes  that  are  ordinarily  used  have  an  inside  diameter 
of  about  S}  In.,  a  thickness  of  i  In.,  and  are  ipaced  4  in.  fioDi    - 
center  to  center.    Serve  tubee  are  used  In  the  lower  rows. 

While  In  service  the  water-level  Is  maintained  so  as  to  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  steam  drum,  and  the  cIrculatifHi  of  water  Is 
kept  up  by  the  water,  which  is  heated  in  the  tubes,  flowing 
out  into  the  front  water  leg  as  a  mixture  of  steam  and  water, 
and  thence  rising  directly  Into  tbe  drum.  The  water  that  has 
thus  arisen  spreads  out  over  the  bottom  of  the  drum  and  Sows 
down  ttirougn  the  twck  leg,  from  which  it  Is  received  Into  the 

The  arrangement  of  the  course  of  the  products  of  combustion 
in  this  boiler  varies  somewhat  from  that  found  In  other  boil- 
ers of  the  water-tube  type.  These  Imllera  are  usually  set  up 
!q  pairs  near  each  other,  and  tlie  combustion  chamber  of 
the  two  is  B  common  space  located  betweec  the  two  nests  of 
tubes.  Yet  each  boiler  is  fed  separately  and  has  a  distinct  cir- 
culation of  water  of  its  own.  The  bottom  row  of  tubes  Is 
raised  about  2  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the  grate.  In  order  to 
prevent  tho  gases  of  combustion  from  passing  between  the 
interstices  of  the  bottom  row  of  tubes,  simply  formed  tiles  are 
laid  over  and  upon  them,  and  a  simitar  layer  Ifi  placed  on  the 
top  row.  The  spacing  of  the  outer  vertical  row  Is  also  closed 
for  about  two-thirds  the  height  from  the  top  by  sbeet  metal 
shietds. 

The  design  is  very  clearly  shown  in  flg.  9,  wherein  tho 
directions  indicated  by  tlie  arrows  show  the  course  that  the 
gases  of  combustion  must  follow.  They  will  b^  seen  to  pass 
beneath  tbe  bottom  row  of  tubes  into  the  common  combustion 
chamber,  tlience  sideways  through  tbe  nest  of  tubes  and  then 
to  spread  out  over  Ihe  bottom  ofthe  drum. 

This  arrangement  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  obbdn  Ihe 
most  perfect  combustion  possible,  by  rememberhig  that  tbe 
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them  off.  The  tightness  of  the  cap  is  assured  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  bearing  surface  without  havine  recourse  to  a 
packing  material.  The  strap  on  the  boiler  Is  held  tiy  bolts, 
it  is  made  In  one  piece,  and  so  formed  tliat  should  a  tx>lt  break 
and  tbe  cap  fall  only  a  slight  leak  would  be  the  result,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  steam  and  water  would  not  issue  forth.  The 
Importance  ot  such  a  detail  In  tbe  construction  is  verv  Impor- 
tant, when  we  consider  that  in  a  boiler  of  ordinary  size  there 
are  mare  than  a  hundred  of  such  caps. 

II.  The  Lagrafel  D'Allest  boiler  (figs.  7-0),  as  It  is  at  pres- 
ent built  by  die  firm  known  as  the  Forges  et  Chantiers  de  la 
Hediterrann£e  and  the  Fraissinet  Company,  of  Marseilles, 
has  a  certain  InterEsl  likeness  to  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boiler. 

Tbe  boiler  consists  of  two  water  legs,  which  are  connected 
with  each  other  by  a  number  of  inclined  water  tubes  lying 
directly  over  the  fire.  These  water  legs  are  formed  of  two 
flat  sheets  which  are  held  together  by  numerous  slay-bolts, 
and  they  are  closed  at  the  bottom  and  sides,  while  at  the  upper 
ends  they  are  open  into  a  steam  drum  of  cylindrical  form. 

In  tbe  construction  of  this  boiler  there  are  as  many  openings 
in  each  water  leg  as  there  are  tubes,  and  the  holes  in  the  outer 
sheets  are  larger  as  the  diameter  of  the  tubes  may  demand. 
The  tubet  are  fastened  In  tiie  tube-sheets  by  rolling  and  ex- 
panding, which  is  done  through  the  openings  In  Ine  outer 
sheet.  The  openings  in  Ihe  outer  sheets  are  closed  by  cover- 
ings whose  lids  lie  inside  ihe  boiler,  and  which  are  held  in 
position  by  bolls  and  yokes  ;  the  joints  arc  made  by  osbesloe 
and  a" soft  copper  wire.  The  boiler  has  no  stay  tubes ;  the 
water  legs,  which  are_connected  at  lhe.top_thiougta,the  steam 


direct  rising  of  the  distilled  gases  through  the  interstices  of 
[lie  neat  of  tubes  would  subject  them  to  such  a  cooling  tem- 
perature that  the  unburned  gases  could  not  unite  with  the 

The  interior  cleanliness  of  tbe  tubes  and  water  legs  can  be 
igh  the  numerous  openings  in  the  latl«r. 
either  be  plugged  or  cut  out  and  re- 


easlly  mainti^ned  through  the  numerous  Oj 
A.  damaged  tube     "-  '•■'■—  ' ' 

''  III.' 

Messrs.  Oriolle  at  Nantes,  : „ 

that  it  consists  of  two  water  legs  which  are  connected  to  each 
other  by  a  number  of  straiglit  tuliea.  Only  one  of  these  legs, 
however,  is  in  communication  with  the  ateam  drum,  and  that 
is  through  a  pipe.  The  tubes  are  located  directly  over  the 
Are,  and  onlv  single  tubea  are  langed  along  the  sides  of  the 
furnace,  as  is  done  with  the  Lagrafel  l>oiler.  The  rows  of 
tubea  are  staggereii,  so  that  a  tube  Is  placed  ovor  the  spacing 
of  the  row  beneath.  The  gates  which  rise  from  the  fire 
through  the  spaces  in  this  nest  of  tubes  accomplish  a  greater 
healing  effect  by  Ihls  arrangement  than  would  be  the  case 
were  the  tubes  placed  In  vertical  rowa.  The  course  of  the 
draft  reminds  one  of  that  of  the  Lagrafel  boiler  in  Its  older 

While  in  service  the  water-level  is  kept  below  the  top  of  the 
upper  TOW  of  tubes.  Tbe  water,  therefore,  flows  out.  from 
the  lower  row  ot  tubea  Into  the  front  water  leg  and  upward 
in  It  -to  the  water-level  and  then  back  through  the  adjacent 
tul>es  to  the  leg  at  tbe  rear. 

The  tubes  that  are  u«ed  are  3  In.  in  diameter.    Tbe  clrcula- 
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tl(H)  should  be  brisk,  and  no  depoBita  would  be  formed  even 
thouj(h  Impure  water  were  used  In  service.  Nothing  but 
steam  is  contained  In  the  upper  tubes  while  the  boiler  Is  at 
work,  and  this  steam  is  here  superheated.  As  tbeae  tubes 
have  only  a  slight  heatlDg  effldeocj  as  compared  with  the 
tubes  that  aie  filled  with  water,  it  follows  that  they  bum  out 
sooner  tlian  the  latter. 

IV.  Tlie  Yarrow  water -tuba  boiler  <Qg.  12)  also  consists  of 
two  water  legs,  which  are  connected  with  eacn  other  bj  a  nest 
of  straight  tubes  and  opening  Into  a  cylindrical  boiler  shell 
forming  a  steam  drum.  The  water  tubes  extend  even  through 
outer  ueeta  of  the  water  legs,  and  are  fastened  Id  each  of  the 
four  atuets  by  expanding,  which  is  done  with  a  simple  ma- 
chine. The  tubes  that  are  used  are  made  of  Iron,  ere  H  In. 
ontatde  diameter,  and  are  cut  wl[h  slots  at  tlut  point  which 
liea  within  the  water  leg  ;  Ihelr  ends  are  closed  with  a  simple 
•crew  plug.  The  water  circulation  in  Ihts  boiler  Is  exactly 
the  Bome  aa  that  of  the  Lagratel  D'&^llest  boiler. 


Fiff.  12. 

THK  YARBOW  BOILBB. 

V.  The  BelleTille  boiler  (Hgs.  13-10)  co.-ialslB  of  a  series  of 
neata  of  tubes,  which  are  arranged  near  each  other  over  the 
Bre  and  ore  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  beat- Insulating  material. 
Bach  neat  of  lulies,  which  is  called  an  "  element,  cuntalna  a 
number  of  straight  tubes  which  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
compressed  spiral.  The  tubes  are  screwed  into  forged 
oectlons.  Theconneolionsbrtivi  - 
the  elements  sie  arranged  t  <  : ' :  < 
If  the  one  over  the  other,  ! 
located  that  the  upper  end 
tube  Ilea  on  the  same  level 
lower  end  of  the  next  tub«  > 
oounecting  pieces  or  heads  ir 
front  end  have  two  o|«  rm 
through  which  the  opening  <<; 
tube  can  be  examined  or  tl  ^ 
clMned.  With  these  facill 
internal  inspection  can  bt 
wilh  an  electric  lamp,  w 
fastened  on  the  end  of  a  si 
the  purpose  and  run  down  i 
tul)e.  A  simple  hand-hol 
with  a  yoke  and  screw  Is  u  ' 
closing  this  opening.  All  < ' 
tubes  are  sligntly  inclined 
WOT  vessels  tubes  of  3  In. 
eter  are  ordinarily  used.  1 
other  vessels  the  diameter  < 
Bin 

allyi  in-  'or  those  lu  the  'ii'i-r  ^^S-  '3- 

rows    and   |   in.  for  those 

At  the  front  end  each  element  Is  brought  into  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  common  feed-water  pipe  by  means  ol  the  bottom 
head,  and,  at  the  top,  it  Is  connected  In  a  similar  wa^v  the 
top  bead  with  the  outer  half  ol  the  boiler-shaped  vessel  form- 
ing the  ataam  drum.     Furthermore,  the  steam  drum^com- 


munlcates  through  ivstem  of  piping  laid  in  its  bottom  and 
outer  half  of  Its  shell  with  a  horizontal  water-pipe.  It  Is  in 
this  evstem  of  piping  that  the  water  for  the  boiler  is  purifled. 
The  feed-water  u  delivered  Inio  the  ateam  drum  on  Uie  side 
opposite  to  that  from  which  the  circulation  pipes  are  led  off. 

While  In  BoTvlce  the  water-level  Is  kept  somewhat  abOTe  tl» 
bottom  of  the  drum,  and  the  circulation  of  the  water  Bowa 
through  each  element  successively— that  is,  out  of  the  com- 
mon horizontal  water  tube  down  to  the  bottom  tube,  into 
which  latter  the  water  flows  and  ia  heated,  so  that  II  pasMS 
through  the  back  connection  as  a  mixture  of  steam  and  watra 
Into  toe  tube  lying  above  it,  where  more  ateam  la  generated, 
and  this  continues  from  one  to  the  other.  Through  each  tube 
of  an  element  there,  therefore,  streams  not  only  the  steam 
that  has  been  generated  in  the  tubes  that  lie  below  It,  but  alao 
that  which  it  has  Itself  produced.  Out  of  each  element  there 
pours  a  mixtuie  of  steam  and  water,  which  Is  Bnally  Mparated 
m  the  drum  by  a  perforated  plate  constructloD.  There  on 
the  common  bottom  the  hot  wat«r  mingles  with  Uie  Incoming 
teed.water,  and  Sows  out  through  the  drculaljon  tube  Into 
the  feed-water  puHSer  and  from  this  into  the  common  hori- 
zontal water-pipe,  whence  it  again  posses  Into  the  drculatkm 
through  the  elements. 

The  fact  that  the  steam  generated  in  the  lower  tube  la  com- 
pelled to  pass  through  those  at  the  top,  IncreaBes  the  rapidity 
of  the  circulation  of  the  water  over  that  which  we  have  found 
In  other  watei^tnbe  boilers  where  the  ateam  flows  directly 
from  each  tube  into  the  drum.  On  the  ether  liand,  the  speed 
of  the  drculatloa  auffeia  a  marked  diminution  through  the 
manifold  changes  of  direction  due  to  the  coune  which  it  haa 
to  follow  in  passing  from  one  tube  to  the  next. 

Tlie  feed-water  purifier  Is  a  peculiarity  of  this  form  of 
l>oiler ;  the  addition  itself  is  dependent  upon  the  method  of 
handling  the  feed-water,  and  has  been  developed  as  the  remit 
of  practice. 

It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that,  in  spite  of  tlie  greatest  economy 
in  the  consumption  of  lubricants,  and  In  spite  of  the  passing 
of  the  feed-water  through  separators,  that  It  will  take  a  ceriain 
percentage  of  fais  and  salts  from  the  upper  snrfacea  of  con- 
densation which  is  depoaited  upon  the  heating  surfaces  of  the 
boiler,  where  It  gives  many  causes  of  aoiiety, 

tn  service  these  boilers  &K  served  with  small  doses  of  lime- 
water  in  attenuated  solutions.  It  mingles  with  the  feed-water 
delivered  by  the  pump  Into  the  drum,  flows  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  bottom  before  going  out  Into  the  circulating 
tube,  and  mingles  wilh  that  misture  of  steam  and  water  rising 
from  the  elements,  ao  that  It  Is  quickly  raised  to  the  boiling 
point.  As  a  result  of  this  sudden  raising  of  Its  temperature, 
sll  of  the  lime-salts  as  well  aa  that  brought  In  by  the  feed- 
water,  together  with  the  lime  of  the  lime-water,  which  is 
straiglitway  separated,  la  precipitated  In  a  powdered  form, 
and  mixing  in  this  finely  divided  stale  with  the  oily  particles 
present  In  the  feed  water  la  carried  Into  the  feed-water  puri- 
fier, through  which  the  water  for  the  boiler  Bows  at  a  low 
velocity,  allowing  the  slime  to  be  deposited. 


Fig.  14. 

TBE  BBtJATlLLS  BOILSH. 

Investigations  have  shovm  that  this  process  fa  Terv  perfectly 
carried  out,  and  that  the  heating  surfaces  remain  clean  ;  even 
though  sea  water  is  used  as  a  source  of  supply  for  wast^ue, 
the  heating  surfaces  show  no  algns  of  deposits,  while  In  tne 
purifler  a  thick  slimy  deposit  will  be  found. 
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Tbls  method  ot  buidllDg  the  feed  walei  with  lime  has  aIso 
been  used  Id  the  working  ot  the  Lagnfel  D'Alleat  IxiHere, 
wherein  1  lbs.  of  If  me  WM  used  each  34  hoiiis  per  1,0001.11. P.; 
yet  with  Ibis  bollei  the  Kparatlon  from  the  feed-watei  before 
coming  Id  coatact  with  the  heating  surfaces  was  not  succeas- 
tul,  and  the  depoeits  were  found  chieQv  at  the  lower  portion 
of  the  back  water  leg,  where  the  water  fs  most  quleacent. 

All  the  connectiona  of  the  Belleville  boilers  are  made  with 
screws.  The  tubes  are  screwed  into  the  back  heads  and  the 
connectioQ  strengthened  by  check  nutfc  lower  down.  The 
front  heads  have  a  slip  joint,  with  threads  In  which  the  end  of 
the  tube  is  screwed,  and  where  It  is  held  by  a  check  nnt.  It 
is  only  at  the  tube  ends  that  the  flame  Impinges  against  a 
double  thickness  o(  metal. 

"Hie  dmpte  manner  In  which  the  repairs  of  this  bdler  are 
provided  for  deserrea  to  be  followed  out,  for  a  boiler  can  be 
cleared  of  any  desired  element  by  slacking  off  the  fastenings  of 
the  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  when  it  can  be  drawn  out  Into 
the  flre-room.  Any  desired  tube  In  this  element  can  then  be 
removed,  bv  taking  off  the  unscrewed  ring  piece  which  con- 
nects It  witn  the  front  head  and  slipping  the  tube  out  of  the 
back  head,  from  which  It  baa  been  unscrewed.  A  new  tube 
with  a  new  ring  piece  can  then  be  put  In  and  the  element  put 
back,  so  that  the  boiler  can  be  filled  and  under  steam  again  In 
about  six  hours,  so  that  all  the  work  of  a  machinist  with  the 
help  of  the  fireman  can  be  dispensed  with. 
(to  be  cohtqiukd.) 


trades  during  ISSl  amounted  to  £9,498,000.  But  the  moat 
fearful  indications  of  the  evil  wrought  by  strike  which  oc- 
curred In  1891.  1893  and  1893  are  shown  by  the  exports  from 
Qreat  Britain  during  the  three  quarters  of  each  of  those  years 
ending  September  80.  The  totals  were  :  In  1891,  £187,47S,- 
896 ;  fn  1893,  £170,480.788  ;  in  1898.  £iee.8g8.631.  or  a  differ- 
ence of  nearly  £33.000,000  between  1691  and  1898."  Not- 
withstanding this  diminution  In  production  the  bill  of  the 


with  the  recent  Trade  Union  Congress,  baa  been  piepared  by 
the  National  Free  Labor  Association,  and  which  Uie  Timti 
said  a  short  time  ago  will  be  issued  in  the  couiae  of  a  few 
dars: 
''  After  the  series  of  ridiculous  farces  enacted  at  the  late  Trade 
Union  Congress  at  Norwich,  we  Inrite 
your  attention  to  the  pcdicy  now  en> 
tered  npon  by  the  leaders  of  the  '  new  ' 


Fig.  15. 

STBAIt  CH&UBBB  OF  THS|  BBLLST1LLB  BOILBB. 
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FREE  LABOR  AND  TRADE  UNIONISM. 

Ik  the  annual  report  of  the  executive  of  the  National  Free 
Labor  Association,  presented  at  the  annual  conference  held  in 
October,  some  statistics  ere  given  concerning  the  present  posi- 
tion of  free  labor  In  Qreat  Britain.  It  is  staled  that  up  to  the 
end  of  August  last  no  fewer  than  238.000  seamen  had  been 
registered  as  free  labor  men,  and  a  large  number  of  thrae  were 
known  to  have  previously  belonged  to  "  Wilson's  Dnion." 
In  the  metropolitan  docks  the  demand  for  free  labor  tickets 
has  been  so  great  that  it  has  been  neoeasary  to  limit  their  Issue 
according  to  the  actual  number  of  men  (or  whom  employment 
could  be  found.  "  The  aggressive  attitude  of  Messrs.  Burns, 
Uann,  TlUett  and  Wilson,  with  their  '  new  unionism,'  has," 
the  report  proceeds.  "  resulted  In  tbeir  ntter  defeat,  and  baa 
converted  Southampton,  Plymouth,  Cardiff  and  Dublin,  as 
well  as  Hull,  Into  free  labor  ports. "  Discussing  the  present 
strength  of  the  trade  unionists,  the  report  says  that  out  of 
9,786  073  male  persons  ot  30  years  of^  age  or  over  who  are 
working  for  their  living  in  the  United  Kingdom,  only  1,109,014 
are  members  of  trade  unions,  leaving  8,677,059  to  be  described 
as  free  labor  men,  non-unlonlals,  "blacklegs,"  " scabs." 
"knobsticks,"  or  anything  else  but  trade  unionists.  Blnoe 
the  great  dock  strike  "  persistent  and  cruelly  unjust  efforts" 
have  been  made  to  force  unwilling  men  to  join  the  trade  socie- 
ties, many  ot  which  are  run  on  purely  party  grounds  or  to  fur- 
ther the  socialistic  schemes  ot  the  union  leaders.  "  But  what 
success,"  the  report  continues,  "has  attended  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  John  Burns  ?  The  voluntary  and  compulsory  additions 
to  trade  unions  between  the  1891  and  the  1893  returns  left  a 
totolot  ie,0001eBSthsnthcdesert1ons.  Thenumerical  strength 
of  the  unions  has  gone  back  in  spile  ot  hU  great  efforts,  and 
confidence  In  the  management  of  the  agitators  and  self-seekers 
has  been  shaken  among  those  who  remain  true— voluntarily, 
or  under  dread  of  the  consequences.  We  believe  in  the  need 
of  combination,  but  not  In  the  11  per  cent,  being  allowed  to 
coerce  89  per  cent,  of  the  workmen  of  the  country. "  The  re 
port  also  deals  with  the  question  as  to  what  effect  trade  union- 


trade  unionism,  and  ask  you  to  compare  their  wild  theories 
with  the  sturdy  common  sense  of  the  welMrled  and  veteran 
labor  leaders  who  have  served  you  so  well  In  the  past. 

"  At  the  recent  congress  at  Norwich  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  actually  passed  : 


That,  In  the  opinion  of  this  congress,  ft  should  be  made 
a  penal  offense  for  an  employer  to  bring  to  any  locality  extra 
labor  when  the  existing  supply  was  sufflclent  for  the  needs  of 


the  district.' 

"  Now,  we  ask  yon  to  consider  the  full  meaning  ot  this  In- 
solent demand,  (o)  It  means  that  no  employer  wiU  be  able  to 
give  you  work  unless  you  belong  to  a  trade  union,  (b)  It^ 
means  that  no  British  workman  shall  be  free  to  work  except 
be  receives  the  precious  permission  of  the  trade  union  oQlciBla. 
(«)  It  means  that  an  insialous  attempt  Is  being  made  to  coerce 
you  into  Joining  tbc  trade  unions. 

"  But  that  Is  not  all.  The  congress,  which  professed  to 
have  for  its  object  the  freedom  of  labor,  has  a  curious  Idea  of 
that  policy,  for  it  resolves  to  urge  upon  the  Qovemment  the 
advisabilItT  of  reintroducing  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill, 
with  the  clause  which  forbids  workmen  to  make  bettor  terms 
with  their  employers  than  the  law  courts  would  enable  them 

"  Fellow,  work  men,  we  do  not  think  you  will  call  this  free- 
dom ;  we  think  you  will  call  It  tyranny,  and  that,  too.  In  one 
ot  its  worst  forms. 

"  Has  now  every  workman  the  right  to  make  terms  with  his 
employer  as  to  iiuurance  against  accidents  T  We  think  you 
will  say,  '  Yes,  undoubtedly  ;'  but  the  trade  union  officials 
say,  '  No :  let  us  destroy  these  mutual  bisurance  societies  in 
order  that  we  may  wield  more  power  over  the  destinies  of  their 
members  ;'  and  we  therefore  maintain  that  a  congress  of  trade 
union  oRlcUU  which  advocates  the  passing  ot  a  measure  for- 
bidding '  contracting  out,'  has  no  right  to  profess  to  champion 
the  rights  of  labor,  but  that  It  has  grosslv  mlsrepreeented  the 
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the  desirabllitj  of  D&Uou&Uzlng,  not  only  the  land,  mines,  and 
n^lways,  but  all  the  means  of  producllon,  as  if  th»ro  were  the 
slightest  chance  of  this  wild  dream  ever  being  realized  ;  If 
Dewepapers  had  been  Included  in  the  llatof  things  the  congress 
wished  to  nationalize,  would  not  there  have  b<^  a  tremendous 
outcry  raised  by  those  Jouraala  which  are  at  Che  present  mo- 
ment engaged  In  supporting  Uieee  trade  union  olHciBls,  and  yet 
there  is  far  more  sense  in  Ae  theory  of  nationalizing  the  press 
than  In  that  of  natlonallzlDg  the  land  and  its  minerals." 


BAGUELEY'S  VALVE-GEAR. 

^RE  full-page  engraving  herewith  represents  a  verr  in- 
genious and  simple  valve-gear,  which  Is  the  invention  ol  Mr. 
Ernest  G.  Bacueley,  of  Stafford,  England.  To  readere  who 
are  familiar  with  the  principles  of  tbe  link-motion  a=d"  radial" 
gears,  the  operation  of  the  mechanism  shown  by  the  engrav- 
ing will  tie  obvious  with  little  or  no  explanation. 

The  link  A  <s  suspended  or  supported  by  besilngs  H,  which 
are  joumalled  in  an  eccentric  I  attached  to  the  pendulous 
lever  B.  This  eccentric  oscillates  in  Uie  bearings  £,  and  the 
lower  end  O  of  the  link  B  Is  diiren  by  the  lOd  0.  which  Is 
attacheid  to  the  crank-pin  P,  or  may  be  pivoted  to  the  con- 
necting-rod. The  motion  thus  Imparted  to  the  lowei  end  of  B 
and  to  the  eccentric  /  moves  tbe  link  .il  In  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  of  the  piston,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
lead.  The  link  A  lias  a  horizontal  arm  Q  attached  to  Its  back 
aide.  The  end  of  this  is  connected  by  another  link  JS  to  the 
rod  C,  the  vertical  movement  of  which  is  tranamitted  to  the 
end  of  the  arm  Q,  which  thus  oscillates  tbe  link.  This  oscil- 
lation added  to  the  lead. gives  the  valve  Its  required  travel. 
The  link  Is  connected  to  the  valve-stem  by  a  block  D  and 
radius  link  F,  which  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a  tumbling  or 
reverse  shaft  if  In  the  lisnal  manner. 

The  inventor  says  that  "the  link  A  Is  held  In  position  by 
the  rod  E,  the  length  of  which  Is  such  as  to  have  the  error 
due  to  Its  end  traveling  In  an  arc  corrected  by  the  same  move- 
ment of  the  end  of  the  lever  B,  which  gives  the  lap  and  lead 
movement.  .  .  .  The  motion  gives  equal  leads,  port  open- 
ings, and  cut-olt." 

It  Is  a  very  simple  form  of  gear,  and  may  be  readily  applied 
to  the  ordinary  type  of  "American"  locomotives,  and  It 
seems  to  have  very  decided  merits. 


THE  BOW  FIRE  OF  MODERN  SHIPS. 

Tbe  following  interesting  letter  from  a  correspondent  oE  the 
London  7\mit  hsa  recently  been  published  In  that  paper  : 

"  As  a  broadly  staled  proposition,  it  Is  true  of  the  modem 
British  man-of-war  that  upon  an  object  lying  directly  ahead  of 
her  she  can  bring  to  l>ear  a  smaller  number  of  guns  than  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  similarly,  situated  object  by  the  mod- 


thus  capable  of  firing  right  ahead  are,  although  fev....,  ^^«- 
wbat  heavier,  especially  in  battleships,  than  the  foreign  ones. 
ApparentW  It  has  been  assumed  by  us  Ihat,  so  far  as  DOw  Qre 
la  concerned,  superiority  oC  caliber  will  compensate,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  for  numerical  inferiority  of  pieces  ;  and  since, 
even  In  our  latest  designs,  the  principle  has  been  persisted  In, 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  foreign  countries  have  adopted  the 
diametrically  opposite  system,  it  is  important,  before  we  lav 
down  any  more  ^ipa,  to  inquire  whether  or  not  we  are  herein 
following  a  soand  and  defensible  policy.  For  the  proper  con- 
^deration  of  the  problem  it  is  necessary  to  bear  In  mind  cer- 
tain axioms.  One  of  these  Is  that  It  la  desirable,  both  because 
of  the  relative  smallness  of  the  target  thereby  exposed,  and 
also  because  of  tbe  manoeuvring  advantages  that  are  thereby 
retained,  to  fight  as  much  aa  possible  bows  on.  Another  fa 
that  smaller  guns  can  be  fired  with  proportionately  greater 
rapidity  than  larger  ones.  Another  Is  that  multlplfcaUon  of 
pieces  reduces  the  risk  of  the  total  disablement  of  the  gun 
armament  of  a  ship.  And  yet  another  Is  that,  although  a  suc- 
cessful allot  from  a  larger  gun  may  be  proporiionately  more 
destructive  than  a  aucccssful  shot  from  a  amaller  one.  It  is 
easier  to  make  accurate  shooting  with  smaller  guns  than  with 
larger  ones  -,  and  (hat,  not  onlv  on  account  of  their  greater 
faculty  of  manipulation,  but  also  on  account  of  their  greater 
rapidity  of  Are,  smaller  guns  may  be  expected  to  make  more 
hits  than  larger  ones.  From  this  it  may  easily  result  that  in  a 
given  length  of  time  a  comparatively  small  gun  may  do  more 
aggregate  damage  than  a  very  large  one.  seeing  that  the  small 
one  Is  capable  of  getting  rid  of  the  greater  number  of  projec- 
tileB,  and  possibly  e»en  of  the  greater  weight  of  metal,  as  well 


d  posstb] 
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least  roughly,  the  relative  Qulckoesa  of  fire  of  the  various 
classes  of  guns.  It  is  probably  fair  to  assume  that,  supposing 
each  weapon  to  be  renay  loaded  at  the  beginning  of  an  action, 
guns  can  fire  as  follows,  due  attention  being  paid  to  aim,  In  a 
space  of  8  minutes :  Breechloaders  of  10  in.  and  upward,  two 
shots  ;  of  8  In.  and  less  than  10  In.,  three  shots  ;  of  6  in.  and 
less  than  8  in.,  four  shots.  Quick-firing  guns  of  6  In.,  10  shots  ; 
of  4.7  in.  and  less  than  6  in.,  13  shots  ;  of  8.9  In.  and  less  than 
4.7  in.,  14  shots.  In  the  comparisons  which  are  to  be  made, 
guns  of  less  than  3.9  in.  (10  centlmetera)  caliber  are  not  con- 
aidered,  aa  they  do  not  pierce  any  formidable  thickness  of 
armor.  The  period  of  3  minutes  baa  been  chosen  as  the  unit 
for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  since  in  8  minutes  two  vessels 
approaching  one  another  at  a  speed  of  10  knots  would  reduce 
the  distance  between  tbcm  from  2  miles  to  i  mile.  In  other 
words,  In  that  brief  space  of  time  they  would  traverse  the 
whole  zone  In  which,  while  the  gun  is  most  dangerous,  tbe 
torpedo  is  absolutely  harmleSB. 
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Ohaniemagna,  Xew  York,  JaurSguiberry,  Ca^Uano  TVat  aod 


nomber  of  rounds,  but  also  la  weight  of  metal  thrown  bdc 
total  mntzle  energy  developed,  Vaka  the  bow  flre  of  foreUn 
■hipe  o(  similar  class  and  ol  about  the  same  or  of  smaller  du- 
plaoament.  The  attention  wbicb,  espedallj  In  France  and 
the  United  States,  has-been  devoted  to  the  increase  of  cndon 
flre  has  hitherto  passed  almost  unregarded  here  ;  but  our  dis- 
paritj  in  this  respect  has  now  become  so  marked  that  we  can 
DO  longer  afford  to  disregard  the  subject." 


THE    INCLINED 


In  our  issue  for  7anaary,  1808.  we  illustrated  and  published 
a  short  deacrlptlon  of  the  Inclined  planes  that  are  In  use  on 
the  BIwa  Canal,  in  Japan,  which  were  built  under  the  super- 
intendence  of  Hr.  %ikQro  Tanabe,  of  the  Imperial  Ontveralty 
of  Japan.  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  article  we 
were  not  aware  that  Hr.  Tanabe  had  visited  thU  country  as 
a  member  of  a  Japanese  oommlsston,  to  iDvestlKate  the  In- 
clined planes  In  use  on  the  canals  of  America,  with  the  view 
of  adapting  them  to  Japanese  services ;  but  the  (act  Is  that 


30  ft  at  the  bottom  and  82  ft.  on  the  water-line.  The  locks 
were  naturallv  of  corresponding  dimensions,  the  chambers 
being  B  ft.  wide  and  75  ft.  long  between  the  miter  sills. 

Duterences  in  level  were  overcome,  then  as  now,  by  both 
locks  and  Inclined  planes,  depending  upon  the  lift  between 
the  two  adjacent  levels,  but  the  planes  were  of  the  lock  as 
well  as  of  the  summit  type.  There  were  28  of  these  planes  all 
told,  of  which  three  were  of  the  lock  type  and  20  were  stim- 
mlt  planes.  The  dlSerence  Is  that  the  summit  plane  is  one 
like  that  shown  in  our  engraving,  where  the  Incline  rises  over 
the  brow  of  the  embankment  at  the  end  of  the  canal,  and 
thence  passing  over  it  dips  down  into  the  water,  while  the 
lock  planes  end  In  the  chamber  of  a  shallow  lock.  Into  which 
the  boat  is  run.  and  where,  after  the  gates  have  been  closed, 
water  is  admitted  raising  the  level  to  that  of  the  canal  above. 

This  system  was  continued  until  the  winter  of  1885-8fl,  when 
all  of  the  BUmmlt  planes  were  changed  to  lock  planes.  The 
prot»ble  reason  for  this  waa  that  an  Increase  In  the  length  of 
the  boats  was  in  contemplation,  and  there  was  a  difficulty  in 
carrying  a  solid  boat  over  the  brow  of  the  Incline  on  a  single 
car.  Ine  canal  remained  (o  Ibis  condition  until  1341,  when 
the  demand  for  better  facilities  and  larger  boats  led  to  the 
widening  of  the  planes  bj  2  ft.,  while  the  locks  were  widened 
10  11  ft.  and  lengthened  to  90  ft.  The  traffic  still  conllnulng 
'  increase,  work  on  the  general  enlargement  of  the  waterway 
in  1845,  whenthebreadthofthecanalwaslncreased 
D  40  ft.  at  the  water-line,  and  the 


was  begun  in  1845,  when 
to  29  it.  at  the  bottom. 


THB  CBB8T  Ot  THE  UTOLIHB  AT  BLOOVFIELD,  IT.  J.,  SEOWIKQ  BOAT  LRAYINO  THB  WATSR  ' 


dent  upon  each  other  In  that  one  has  the  bow  and  the  other 
the  stern  with  the  rudder.  They  are  hinged  together  at  the 
deck-line  by  heavy  Iron  bars  in  a  manner  exactly  similar  to 
that  shown  on  the  half  section  of  the  car  in  our  engraving. 
As  these  boats  were  of  such  a  couBtruclIon  as  to  be  easily  car- 
ried over  the  brow  of  a  summit  plane,  and  as  this  style  of 
filane  Is  less  expensive  and  troubtcsome  to  operate  than  the 
ock  type,  all  of  Ihe  planes  west  of  the  summit  were  rebuilt 
and  converted  to  summit  planes  using  wire  ropes  in  the  win- 
ter of  1850-51.  The  work  was.  however,  begun  In  the  winter 
of  1B47-48,  when  plane  No.  6,  west,  was  so  reconstructed 
This  work  was  followed  at  once  by  the  remodelling  of  all  of 
the  planes  east  of  the  summit  to  similar  arrangements,  bat 
the  work  proceeded  more  slowly,  and  it  was  not  until  18A0 
that  the  last  change  had  been  made,  although  It  had  been 
commenced  In  18S3  and  continued  without  Interruption  until 


did  we  go  abroad  to  learn  the  news  of  home. 

It  was  at  the  dose  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  before 
the  advent  of  r^lroads  and  when  canal  transportation  still 
hdd  the  pre-eminent  position  as  an  economical  method  of 
transportation,  that  the  charter  was  granted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Morris  Canal,  that  was  to  and  did  aSord  a  cheap 
means  of  tranaportatlon  for  merchandise  between  the  Hudson 
and  the  Delaware,  and  especially  as  an  eastern  outlet  for  the 
coal  of  Pennsylvania.  To  be  exact,  the  charter  for  the  con- 
■tracUon  of  this  canal  was  granted  on  December  81,  1824,  and 
in  the  following  July  ground  was  broken  and  the  work  pushed 
to  completion,  which  was  accomplished  six  years  later.  In 
August,  1881 — that  Is,  the  canal  was  finished  through  to 
Newark,  but  it  was  not  until  1886  that  it  was  carried  through 
to  Jersey  City. 

In  these  days  of  ship  canals  connectlne  widely  separated 
bodies  of  water,  the  original  Morris  Cansl  wss  of  Lilliputian 
dimensions.  As  first  constructed  the  depth  of  the  water  was 
only  4  ft,,  in  which  boats  of  18  btoss  tons  capacity  and  draw- 
ing 8  ft.  of  water  were  fioated.    The  breadth  of  the  canal  was 


This  entareement  and  change  in  the  capacity  of  the  canal 
was  foUowea  at  once  by  the  introduction  of  larger  boats  in 
1860,  when  70  gross  tons  was  the  Umldng  capacity.     This 
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rating  has  been  only  slightly  increased  since  then,  and  the 
average  cargo  is  now  from  75  tons  to  80  tons,  with  the  boat 
drawing  4  ft.  of  water. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  canal  starts  from  tide- water 
level  at  Newaik  and  runs  to  Phillipsburg  on  the  Delaware 
River.  In  traversing  it  a  boat  passes  through  16  lift  locks 
and  over  12  inclined  planes  to  the  summit,  which  is  at  Lake 
Hopatcong.  The  elevation  above  the  sea -level  at  this  point  is 
014  ft.,  ot  which  156  ft  were  gained  in  the  locks  and  758  ft. 
on  the  inclined  planes.  From  the  summit  the  drop  to  the 
Delaware  River  at  low  water  is  made  by  means  of  11  inclined 
planes  and  seven  locks,  giving  a  total  fall  of  760  ft.,  6i  which 
69  ft.  is  accomplished  by  the  locks  and  691  bv  the  planes. 
This  survey  indicates  that  the  Delaware  at  Phillipsburg  is 
154  ft.  above  tide-water.  Water  is  supplied  by  the  Ramapo, 
Pequonock,  and  Wyanock  rivers,  from  Greenwood  Lake, 
which  is  artificially  raised  15  ft.  by  the  canal  dam,  and  from 
Lake  Hopatcong,  which  is  raised  11  ft.  above  its  normal  level 
by  similar  means.  Then  there  are  other  reservoirs  known  as 
the  Cranberry  Reservoir,  Bear  Pond,  and  the  Rockaway  River. 

At  present  the  tonnage  passing  through  the 
canal  is  from  1,500  tons  to  1,600  tons  a  day, 
and  the  time  required  for  the  passage  from  end 
to  end,  a  distance  of  about  75  miles,  ic  in  the 
neighborhood  of  four  days,  all  boats  lying  to  at 
ni^t. 

The  engravings  published  on  pages  554  and 
555  are  taken  from  photographs  of  the  plane  at 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.    That  on  page  555,  which  is 
taken  looking  east  from  the  end  of  the.  canal, 
shows  the  brow  at  the  summit  of   the  plane 
with  the  car  and  boat  which  have  just  come  out 
of  the  water  passing  over  the  crest,  one- half 
being  on  each*  incline.    The  whole  length  of 
the  incline  is  shown  by  the  two  engravings  on 
page  554,  the  photographs  having  been  taken 
from  the  same  point,  one  looking  up  and  the 
other  down.    In  one  a  boat  is  seen  ascending 
the  plane,  and  in  the  other  the  power- house, 
with  the  flume  leading  to  it  from  the  upper 
level,  together  with  the  ropes,  are  clearly  shown. 
This  plane  is  about  560  ft.  long,  with  a  lift  of 
56  ft.,  or  1  in  10,  which  is  the  average  inclina- 
tion of  all  the  planes  on  the  system.    The  ma- 
chinery used  for  hauling  the  car  is  of  the  sim- 
plest description,  and  is  interesting  for  that  very 
reason.     Water  is  used  as  the  prime  mover 
throughout  on  every  plane,  and  the  wheels  are 
geared  directly  to  the  drum.    In  this  the  ma- 
chinery at  the  inclines  of  the  Biwa  Canal,  in 
Japan,  differs  from  its  American  model,  in  that 
an  electric  motor  is  interposed  between  the 
wheel  and  the  winding  drum.    The  wheel,  an 
engraving  of  which  is  given  in  plan  on  page 
557,  and  m  the  section  of  the  power-house  on 
page  556,  is  of  the  simplest  type  of  reaction 
wheels.    Originally  the  wings  were  cast  solid 
with  the  mam  body  of  the  wheel,  but  as  a 
slight  breakage  would  cripple  and  destroy  the 
whole  wheel,   the   design   shown   in    our   engravings   was 
adopted  and  is  still  used.    The  whole  is  of  cast  iron,  and  the 
nozzles  are  arranged  with  adjusting  plates  to  fix  the  outflow 
and  power  In  accordance  with  the  hetd  of  water  that  is  avail- 
able.   It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  dimensions  of  the 
wheel  as  they  are  given  on  the  plan,  except  the  heights.    The 
opening  is  If  in.  horizontally  and  16  in.  vertically.    The  total 
height  of  the  wheel  over  flanges  is  2^  in.    Water  enters  from 
below,  and  while  work  is  bdng  done  it  takes  the  weight  off 
from  the  step  that  carries  it  through  an  auxiliary  shaft  resting 
on  a  step  in  the  trunk,  and  in  contact  with  a  brass  block  2  in. 
thick  beneath  the  main  shaft.    The  wheels  are  undoubtedly 
very  wasteful  of  water  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of 
power  that  they  develop,  which,  by  the  way,  has  never  been 
measured  ;  but  as  a  certain  amount  of  water  is  required  to 
supply  waste  and  the  locks  on  the  lower  levels,  it  is  as  well 
to  let  it  run  through  the  wheel  as  idly  through  a  flume,  so 
that  under  the  circumstances  there  is  no  occasion  to  econo- 
mize. 

The  engraving  on  page  557  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  machinery  in  the  Bloomfield  plane  house.  The 
drawing  was  made  especially  for  this  engraving  from  measure- 
ments taken  on  the  spot,  and  is  accurate  except  that  the  dis- 
tance from  the  top  of  the  water-wheel  to  the  horizontal  bevel 
gear  should  be  about  8  ft.  more  than  is  here  represented, 
which  is  put  at  10  ft.  11  in.,  the  shortening  having  been  done 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  space  allowable  for  the  engrav- 
ing.   This  distance,  however,  varies  with  each  pUne.     The 


shaft  rising  from  the  wheel  is  9^  in.  in  diameter,  and  is  keyed 
at  the  upper  end  to  a  bevel  gear  of  8  ft.  outside  diameter 
meshing  m  with  two  others,  each  8  ft.  10  In.  in  diameter,  the 
common  pitch  of  the  teeth  being  2}  in.  These  two  vertical 
gears  run  loosely  on  the  main  horizontal  shaft,  being  held  in 
position  bv  the  bearing  and  collars,  and  furnished  with  an 
open  clutch  on  the  faces  of  the  hubs  opposite  each  other.  Be- 
tween the  two  a  heavy  clutch-head  slides  over  a  feather  in  the 
shaft,  engaging  one  or  the  other  of  the  vertical  gears  accord- 
ing as  it  is  desired  to  turn  the  drum  in  one  direction  or  the 
other.  The  clutch  jaws  are  four  in  number,  each  2|  in.  deep, 
and  with  a  face  so  that  ^  in.  clearance  is  given  between  the 
back  edge  and  that  on  the  clutch  of  the  gear.  This  clutch  is 
shifted  to  and  fro  by  the  combination  of  levers  shown  in  the 
engraving,  the  upper  end  of  which  projects  above  the  plat- 
form in  the  upper  story  of  the  plane-house. 

The  shaft  upon  which  these  level  gears  run  is  of  wrought 
iron  8  in.  in  diameter,  and  turns  in  boxes  12^  in.  long.  On 
one  end  close  to  the  wall  of  the  building  it  carries  a  brake- 
•wheel  8  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  face  of  5  in.  between  fianges. 


PLAN  OF  WATSB-WHEEL  USED  AT  THE  INCLINED  PLANES  ON  THE 

MOKRIS  CANAL. 

1  in.  deep  and  i  in.  thick.  At  the  other  end  of  the  shaft 
there  is  a  heavy  pinion  about  80  in.  in  diameter, 'with  23  teeth 
of  4  in.  pitch  and  a  face  of  15  in.  The  brake-band  that  clasps 
the  wheel  is  of  f -in.  iron,  and  is  operated  by  the  hand-wheel 
shown  on  the  upper  floor,  which  turns  the  worm  meshing  in 
with  a  worm  gear  that  rotates  the  tightening  shaft  of  the 
brake-band.  This  brake  is  used  for  checking  the  speed  of 
the  car  on  its  way  down  the  incline,  and  for  stopping  it  when 
it  has  reached  tne  proper  point  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

The  pinion  at  the  other  end  of  the  shaft  meshes  into  the  in- 
ternal teeth  on  the  winding  drum,  which  is  11  ft.  8  in.  in 
diameter,  with  a  working  face  of  6  ft.  11  in.,  in  which  there 
are  81  grooves,  each  1^  in.  deep,  and  carrying  the  rope  that 
is  2i  in.  in  diameter  and  of  steel.  This  arum  is  mounted  on 
a  cast-iron  shaft  11  in.  in  diameter,  sw.ung  in  heavy  bearings 
12i  in.  long. 

For  use  in  foggy  weather  there  is  a  light  level  gear  on  the 
main  shaft  moshlng  in  with  a  pinion  on  a  small  vertical  shaft 
that  operates  an  indicator,  showing  the  location  of  the  car  at 
all  times.  The  marks  on  the  face  of  this  indicator  show  the 
car  in  position  beneath  the  water  on  the  upper  level,  on  the 
brow  at  the  summit,  and  below  water  on  tlie  lower  level. 
This,  with  the  winding  apparatus  for  raising  and  lowering  the 

fate  in  the  operating  room,  is  all  of  the  machinery  in  use. 
'rom  the  windows  of  the  room  a  clear  view  up  and  down  for 
the  whole  length  of  the  plane  is  obtained. 
The  track  upon  which  the  car  runs  has  a  gauge  of  12  ft.  5  in., 
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mpoaedof  twoT-rall«81ii.Ugh,  wtthftheadoftbeume 
wWth  ftDd  a  flange  of  4  iD.,^^6  web  being  1  tn.  thick.    ~ 


width  ftod  a  flange  of  4  in.,  the  Wflb~belng  1  In.  thick.  Theae 
nils  are  laid  on  strlngerB  of  8  tn.  X  0  in.  timber  aet  on  stone 
foundations.  The  hauling  rope  runa  up  and  down  in  the  center 
of  the  track,  and  la  supported  by  carrying  pulleys  In  the  ordinary 


ir  tiorizontal  sub- 


way.   Where  It  tuns  under  water  it  pae 

merged  puUeya  for  the  necaaaary  change  in  airection. 

Tne  rope,  uter  leaving  the  drum,  runs  out  of  the  house  In 
both  directions  orer  the  carrying  pulleys,  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  to  the  car,  where  one  eud  Is  rigidly  and 
■ecurely  fastened  to  one  of  the  cross  timbers,  while  the  other 
Is  attached  to  a  drum  that  can  be  turned  to  take  up  any  stietch 
that  may  occur. 

The  car,  like  the  boats,  is  made  in  two  sections,  each  82  ft. 
lODg  over  the  main  longitudinal  sills.  E^oh  section  is  carried 
by  four  two-wheeled  trucks,  giving  eight  wheels  to  each, 
lite  wheels  have  flanges  on  both  sides  of  the  rail,  and  are  3  ft. 
G  in.  In  diameter.  The  truck  framing  la  of  cast  iron.  The  mala 
longitudinal  sills  are  13  in.  deep,  and  on  them  a  side  framing 
of  the  form  shown  In  the  car  engraring  la  built.  This  fram- 
ing is  9  ft.  6  In.  high,  and  is  strongly  braced  to  wltlutand  aide 
shocks  ;  the  detailed  arrangement  belug  clearly  shown  in  the 
accompanying  engraving,  which  shows,  however,  only  one 
section,  the  other  being  coupled  to  It  by  the  heavy  bars  at  the 
right-hand  end.  The  wlieele  of  the  car  are  also  controlled  by 
brskft-Btraps  passing  over  them  and  operated  by  the  long  lever. 
But  in  actual  pracuce  no  use  is  made  of  tliem,  as  the  speed  is 
perfectly  regulated  at  the  plane-house. 

Two  men  serve  to  operate  ttte  plane  :  one  In  the  bouse  and 
the  other  on  the  cor.  When  a  boat  appears  the  car  is  run 
down  Into  the  recelvl^  basin,  and  the  boat  Boated  over  it 
between  th  i  frames.  When  In  position  lines  are  made  fast  to 
the  cleats  on  the  top  of  the  side  frames,  a  signal  given  by 
hand  or  by  a  horn  at  night  and  In  foggy  weather,  to  the  man 
in  the  house  who  starts  the  machinery.  The  car  tows  the 
boat  out,  and  rising  up  the  inuline,  catches  it  snd  carries  it  to 
the  other  level,  an  operation  requiring  about  five  minutes  of 
Ume.  Some  of  the  planes  are  double  tracked,  so  that  a  boat 
can  be  transferred  in  both  dlrcoUons  at  once,  but  for  the  n 

i'     1e  track,  like  this  one  at  Bloomfli , 
as  a  typical  example  of  what  ii 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENBRGT  IN 
THE  HILLS  OF  MESSRS.  J.  FORREST  ft  CO.. 
AT  SAINT-ETIENNB. 

Ws  have  from  time  to  time  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  rapid  progreee  which  has  been  mode  In  the  de- 
velopment of  electrical  power  for  driving  factories  and  sliope, 
where  a  motor  Is  used  for  each  individual  machine,  and  shut- 
Ing,  with  its  ocootnpanlment  of  pulleys  and  belting,  la  entirely 
dispensed  with.  Tne  examples  which  have  been  mentioned 
In  our  columiM  have  been  the  new  shop  of  tbe  Northern  Rail- 
way of  France  and  the  Golnmbia  UlUs  of  South  Carolina. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  L'XleetrieUn  we  are  enabled  lo  pre- 
sent illustrations  and  a  description  of  the  method  of  distribu- 
tion of  electrical  energy  In^e  ribbon  manufactory  of  Messrs. 
J.  Forrest  •&  Co.,  at  Balnt-Etlenne,  la  France. 

Applications  of  electricity  are  rapidly  propagated  In  the 
Industrial  region  of  Salnt-Etienne,  which  presents,  as  Is  well 


largeeoL _  . 

to  tne  workings  of  iron  and  iteel,  are  mills  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent kind,  where  allks  and  Bne  ribbons  are  manufactured. 
Meesrs.  Forrest  &  Co.  own  one  of  these  factories,  which  Is 
remarkable  for  the  general  arraagemeat  and  for  the  applica- 
tion wliich  has  been  made  of  electricity  therein.  Our  Inclina- 
tion would  be  to  eater  Into  the  description  of  this  with  great 
fulness,  urged  on  by  the  Interest  in  the  snbject,  but  unfortu- 
nately our  limited  space  will  not  penniL 

The  factory  employs  500  people.  The  priodpal  building 
faces  the  Rue  Bolason,  and  has  an  underground  floor  on  the 
level  with  the  tesiUe  shops  and  tbe  Rue  St.  Michael,  s  groond 
floor  and  three  stories  above.  It  Is  connected  by  two  wings 
to  a  central  balldlng  raised  one  story.  The  shtq)  nas  a  length 
of  151  ft.,  and  the  breadth  115  ft.  Its  roof  Is  of  the  serrated 
type.  It  contains  100  looms  for  special  articles,  quadru^e 
and  sextuple  plushes  and  ribbons,  all  of  which  are  driven  oy 


driven  by  electricity.  The  west  wing  is  devoted  to  taffetas 
and  lusters  ;  this  wing  aerves  also  for  a  storehouse  for  allks 
and  for  sorting  and  dyeing. 

There  Is  also  a  finely  appointed  printing-office,  where  stamps 
and  rolls  intended  for  the  ribbons  are  prepared.  Inthe.coi- 
tral  building  there  Is  a  mechanical  war^g  mill,  with  hori- 
zontal warpers  for  plushes  and  heavy  atulls,  covering  a  super- 
fldal  area  of  8,580  sq.  ft.  The  four  floors  of  the  main  build- 
ing are  successively  occupied,  starting  from  the  first  with  Uie 
weaving  of  ribbons,  reiveta,  manufacture  of  boxes,  and  the 
warping  of  ribbons  ;  the  winding  of  raw  silk  Is  also  driven  bj 
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Jacquard  looms  uid  the  clupUcale  parts  for  the  looma.  When 
the  building  wu  completea,  In  I8B1,  the  question  of  the  me- 
cbaulcsl  iDstallatlon  of  the  machlnerr  wu  given  the  moet 
careful  attention  by  the  proprietors.  Different  projecta  were 
dIacuHeed.  For  eome  jeara  the  progreaeive  development  of 
the  induatrial  applications  of  the  electrical  procesaea  had  been 
npidlr  advancing ;  ihe  perplexilj  was  therefore  Ina  than  It 
would  liave  tteeo  earlier,  ana  the  advantage  of  the  metliod  of 
traramittlog  power  to  individual  motora  was  a  matter  to  canse 
considerable  hesitation.  The  Bfstem  which  had  been  adopted 
up  to  that  time  consisted  of  running  the  line  shaft  aloug  the 
looms,  from  which  a  greater  or  less  number  of  transmla- 
sIoDB  are  taken.  This  shafting  Is  driven  direct  by  steam- 
engines,  communicating  motion  to  It  bj  the  means  of  pulleys 
and  belts,  while  the  anafts  in  turn  drove  the  machines  by 
belts  and  pulleys. 
Factorlea  set  up  In  this  way  offered  a  view  of  shafting  and 

Eulleys  and  belUriR  mingled  In  laeztrlcable  confu^on  over- 
Md.  Every  Instulatlon  of  shafting  can  be  divided  Into  two 
very  distinct  parts : 


the  driving  power  Is  veiT  b „ 

the  dlfflcultT,  and  sometimes  In  the  hnnossibllity  of  extending 
the  plant  If  we  determine  the  effective  output  a  system  of 
transmitting  relstlvely  to  the  useful  work  which  Is  performed 
and  the  work  which  is  pnt  Into  It.  the  diHerence  between  these 
two  quantidea  is  considered  the  loss— a  loss  which  Is  Inherent 
In  every  system  of  transmisrion.  When  power  la  transmitted 
by  shafting,  pulleys,  gearing,  bells,  or  ropea,  the  losses  result 
from  the  friction  of  the  shaltiDK 


>pea,  the . 

Jg  in  their  bearings,  friction  of 

the  teeth  of  the  gear-wheek,  al^plng  of  the  befta,  etc.    It  is 


generally  admitted  that  these  losses  are  almost  the  tame  what- 
ever may  be  the  amount  of  woi^  transmitted,  whether  the 
shafting  be  driven  empty  or  up  to  the  full  value  of  lu  poad- 
blUtles. 

In  electrical  trsnamisslon  the  lossea  are  In  two  categories : 
one  Bxed,  the  other  variable  with  the  load.  Fixed  losses  are, 
directly  speaking,  always  constant,  and  sre  due  to  the  exdtlng  ' 
current  and  to  the  Foucsult  currents,  to  whiob  it  Is  well  to 
add  the  friction  of  the  ahafUng  ;  tbe  losses  variable  with  the 
load  are  due  to  the'realatanee  of  the  armature  wiring.  Ac- 
cording to  Joule^a  law. 
It  la  proportional  to  the 
reaistanoe  of  these  con- 
ductors  and    to    the 


Suarea  of  the  intensity 
tbecorrent.    The  sum 


I.  Transmlsslon'shafts  thatlrun  directlyfto  the  machinery. 

S.  Group  of  lutermedtate  shafts,  wfaich.  sre"  placed  between 
the  motors  and  tlie  tronsmiaalona,  properly^  so  called,  and 
which  only  serve  to  subdivide  the  work  of  the  motor,  modify- 
ing Its  speed  and  limiting  the  amount  given  to  the  pulleys, 
etc.  Tbia  last  group  varies  with  the  system  of  transmlsalons 
proposed.  Tbe  Srat,  on  the  other  band.  Is  cnnstant ;  what- 
ever may  be  the  system,  It  It  the  driving  element.  The  use 
of  systems  of  mecnanlcal  transmlBslons  Involve  so  many  serl- 
DOB  In  conveniences,  among  wblch  we  may  name  the  inter- 
dependence of  all  of  the  shafting  of  the  shop,  vhich  doee  not 
allow  one  shaft  to  be  stopped  without  stopping  all  the  rest, 
that  It  is  necessary  to  use  expensive  pieces  of  mechanism, 


belongs  la  liable  to  numerous  stoppages.  Furthermore,  the 
motor  Is  compelled  to  drive  a  certain  amount  of  dead  weight, 
whereby  It  is  neceaasry  to  overcome  the  Inertia  of  the  movlniF 
parta.and  frlcUon  resulUng  from  any  lack  of  lubrication.    If 


>  Includes 
the  eoergy  absorbed  In 
the  madune,  but  all 
which  it  absorbs  above 
this  is  integrally  trans- 
formed. But  whcsi  we 
consider  the  loss  In  Ute 
line  of  coaductors  which 
connect  the  dynamo  with 
the  motor,  we  are  in 
possession  of  all  the  ele- 
ments for  calculating  the 
efficiency  tor  all  trana- 
mlsdona  under  different 
loads.  If  we  make  this 
calculation  of  efficiency 
for  a  given  system  of 
transmission,  first  by 
mechanical  processes 
and  then  by  electrical, 
we  will  obtain  very  dif- 
ferent results  as  the  load 
diminishes.  With  one- 
flllh  of  the  power  de- 
veloped, the  electrical 
transmission  has  an  effi- 
ciency of  more  than  40 
per  cent,  while  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  other  falls 
to  nothing. 

Tbe  question  of  the 
efficiency  of  loads  leas 
than  the  normal  is  a  very 
Important  one,  for  ex- 
perience teaches  Uiat  a 
shop  Is  rarely  working 
under  a  (nil  load— that 
is  to  say.  It  veiy  rarely 
happens  that  all  of  the 
machines  sre  working 
together,  there  are  ^- 
„  .  ^, -„M,  either  for  " 

_J]ust  his  material,  set  up  his  machine,  c. 

other  reason.  In  times  of  less  activity,  the  number  of  Idle 
machines  Increases  still  more.  The  power  which  is  utilized 
grows  gradually  tees  in  comparison  to  the  great  amount  of 
energy  absorbed  hy  the  syatem  of  transmission,  snd  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  useful  work  done.  As  a  general  thing,  accurate  ideas  rela- 
tive to  the  average  amount  of  work  abaorl)ed  in  a  diop  are  not 
very  extensive.  It  Is  not  iDfreqnently  the  caae  that  owners 
are  In  absolute  Ignorance  in  this  regard.  From  a  series  of 
tests  which  have  been  undertaken,  the  details  of  which  It  Is 
Impottlble  for  us  to  recapitulate  here,  we  may  say  that  the 
results  given,  time  and  again,  show  that  tbe  power  required 
to  drive  the  shafting  of  an  idle  ahop  U  greater  thsn  that  which 
Is  absorbed  In  work  during  average  running.  When  we  con- 
sider the  small  amount  of  motive  power  used  in  useful  work 
at  the  machine,  It  Is  evident  that  time  would  be  well  spent  in 
searching  tor  some  Improvement  in  tbe  method  of  tranamls- 
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Bton.  In  the  partfcolar  cam  vhich  we  have  fn  hand,  besides 
the  question  of  efflciency  the  follotrlog  advaolages,  vhich 
an  dU6  to  the  electrical  system  of  traosmisslOD  of  energy, 
occnpr  a  promlneat  place  : 

1.  fWllity  in  arranging  the  machinery  in  the  most  conven- 
ient positions,  and  relatively  to  light  and  apace.  Absilute 
independence  of  each  ronclifue  or  room,  aod  the  pn9sib11Ity''of 
ragulatlng  the  speed  at  will. 

2.  Convenieuoe  in  the 
attlng  of  the  motors, 
by  attaching  them  dl- 
lectty  to  t£e  driving- 
shaft  ;  iiupectlon,  start- 
ing, stopping,  reduced 
to  the  narrowest  limits. 

8.  Almost  complete 
Ion  of  sh 
I  that  t 


§  round  into  Insulated  passages,  and  come  oat  on  each  side  of 
le  switchboard,  and  are  connected  with  foui  large  special 
bars,  with  the  interpoellion  of  a  bipolar  cutout,  and  from 
that  point  the  two  negative  cables  are  connected  together  and 
are  divided  Into  six  cables  of  proper  size  to  serve  as  return 
conductors  for  different  services  of  power  and  light,  being 
run  along  the  left  aide  of  the  shop.  The  positive  conductors 
at  each  dynamo  unite  In  two  circular  concentric  blocks  of 


penalTe,  besides  serv- 
ing asA  constant  mon- 
aoe  to  the  safety  of  the 
operatives.  The  elim- 
iutionot  dust,  and  the 
Mowing  of  It  about  in 
Uie  air,  due  to  the  con- 
stant movements  of  Ihe 
bells. 

4.  Another  capital 
consideration  in  the 
mining  regions  of 
Sahit-Euenne  Is  that 
such  movements  of  the 
earth  are  caused  aa 
throw  shafting  out  of 
line,  and  result  in  a  con- 
siderable Increase  of 
Kver  consumed.  If 
relative  podtion  of 
all  parts  of  a  shop  were 
ilcfdly  fixed,  this  dis- 
advantage would  be 
done  away  with. 

6.  Finally,  electric 
Il^t  having  been  de- 
dded  upon,  they  con- 
sidered the  advlsablllly 
of  using  the  tight  dy- 


■r  drivT 


[  the 


motors,  the  expense  of 
whose  installatlnii 
would  not  be  very  mucli 
in  excess  of  what  a  ayn- 
tern  of  sliafllag  would 
amount  to  when  used 
for  operating  shops  at 
some  distance  from  the 
BDiirce  of  power. 

Messrs.  Forrest  & 
Co.,  after  having  care- 
fully investigaled  all 
the  advantages  which 
the  adoption  of  elec- 
tricity seemed  to  sliow, 
decided  to  Install  such 
a  system. 

The  electrical  installation  Includes  two  tubular  boilers  which 
furnish  steam,  not  only  to  the  engine,  but  also  to  tlie  general 
system  of  heating  the  shops,  oftlces  and  storehouses.  The 
stean-englne  is  a  single- cylinder,  horizontal,  condensing  en- 
gine with  a  variable  cut  off,  controlli-d  by  the  governor,  and 
developing  about  130  H.P,  The  steam  valve  la  driven  by  an 
eccentric  rod,  and  the  point  oC  the  attachment  at  the  rod  to 
the  cut-off  valve  la  movable  on  a  hook,  and  can  be  set  by 
hand  or  by  the  action  of  the  governor.  Tills  engine  drives 
the  dynamos  directly  by  means  of  a  bolt  ;  theae  latter  are 
locat^  symmetrically,  relative  to  the  dririog  pulley.  The 
two  dynamos  used  are  of  the  Sautter-Harle  type,  having  a 
capacity  of  42,000  watts  at  TO  volte,  while  making  600  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  A  single  pulley  set  between  double  bear- 
ings arires  them  by  means  of  a  llaffard  clutch.  These  two 
dynamos  are  wired,  so  that  they  may  be  uaed  either  for  motive 
power  or  for  lighting.  Either  one  can  be  cut  out  by  means 
of  clutches.  A  large  swltchbonrd,  about  13  It.  square,  con- 
tains tlie  usual  supply  of  electrical  measurinir  iustrunients  and 
switches.  Four  sets  of  Insulated  cables;. run  out  from  the 
dynamos,  having  a  section  of,  i,  sq,;  in.  "They  [pass  under- 


;Fig.  Air 

bronze';*  14' small  intermediate' blocks' are  'put^ln"connectlon 
with  thsra  by  means  of  binding  screws,  with  a  poslttve'side  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  dynamos.  The  blocks  are  the  start- 
ing-points for  14  lines  of  independent^circuits  which  traverse 
the  switchboard.  All  of  these  lines  run  along  the  right  side 
of  the  ahop.  Huch  an  arrangement  does  away  entirely  with 
all  risks  of  short  circuits  between  cables,  which  for  the  greater 
portion  of  their  course  are  of  naked  copper  attached  to  por- 
celain insulators,  which  facilitate  the  atlacbment  of  the  cIt- 
cuits.  The  branches  are  made  at  right  angles.  All  the  rami- 
fications are  made  by  means  of  carefully  Insulated  conductOTB. 
Two  voltmeters  and  ampdremetera  are  In  constant  service  on 
the  switchboard.  The  regulation  Is  controlled  by  the  two 
rheostats  mounted  on  marble,  as  are  ail  the  commutators.  In- 
terrupters, and  cut-outs. 

A  battery  of  SB  elements  of  Tudor  accumulators,  with  a 
capacity  of  200  ampdre  hours.'feedarthe  lamps  In  the  oOlce  and 
storehouse,  when  the  engines  are  stepped  ;  GO  arc  lamps  of 
6  amperes  each  light  the  storehouse,  the  vestibule,  Ihe  work- 
rooms, and  Uie  machine  shops  ;  about  350  Incandescent  lamps 
are  .used  for  lighting  thc^offlccs  and  shop, ^where^each  machine 
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la  piorlded  with  two  lamps.  After  repeated  experlmenta,  elM- 
tric  moton  of  the  Olivet- Dessau  Is  system  were  adopted.  Tbe 
manafemeDt  hare  shown  that  thej  have  an  efflcleocy  of  not 
less  tuim  5S  per  cent,  for  the  25  kilogrammeter  (180  foot- 
pounds) machines.  Tbe  speeds  do  not  vary  more  than  ]0  per 
cent.,  which  Is  a  comparalively  InsigniQcant  matter.  Forty 
7S  kilogrammeter  motors  located  in  the  weavlDg-room  drive 
the  looms  bv  means  of  pulleys,  as  aliown  In  fig.  1.  The  loose 
pulley,  which  permits  the  motor  to  continue  running  when 
the  looms  stop,  cotuumes  only  one-fourth  of  the  current  which 
la  absorbed  by  tbe  full  load.  In  a  word,  they  require  an  out- 
put of  from  0  to  10  amp^ree  while  running  at  a  normal  speed 
of  from  800  to  900  revolutions  per  minute;  when  running 
blank  they  make  1,000  turns,  consuming  H  amperes,  tlie  cur- 
rent being  only  cut  out  for  long  stoppages.  Slity  motois  of 
Uie  25  kilogrammeter  type  are  placed  at  tbe  foot  of  the  ribbon 
and  velvet  looms,  as  shown  in  6g,  3,  and  drive  them  by  means 
of  leather  cords  running  on  a  double  InteimedUte  pulley  fixed 
on  one  side  above  the  motor  ;  thence  the  power  la  directly 
■transmitted  to  the  loom  Itself.     These  mo 


We  have  from  time  to  time  llluetrated  and  described  a  num- 
ber of  tools  that  are  In  use  in  the  shops  of  the  Philadelphia  A 
Reading  ELallroad,  at  Beading,  Pa.  Among  the  tools  that 
have  been  designed  and  built  upon  the  premises  la  the  stay- 
bolt  cutter  that  la  Illustrated  by  the  accompanying  engravings. 
The  stay-bolts  that  are  used  in  the  boilers  of  this  rood  have  a 
hexsgon  head  on  the  under  side  of  the  crown-sheet,  are 
screwed  through  the  sheets  from  the  Inside,  and  are  kept  tight 
by  a  copper  washer  under  the  head  on  the  Inside  and  by  rivet- 
ing over  the  projection  of  the  bolt  on  the  ouldde  where  It 
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cording  to  the  load,  from  3i  to  S  amperes,  and  their  speed 
varies  from  1,400  to  1,500  revolutions  per  minute. 

Five  motors,  with  a  H.P.  of  from  1  to  8,  control  by 
means  of  light  methods  of  Iraoamisslon,  the  weaving- rooms, 
mechanical  warping,  cutting  and  glossing,  the  silk  throwing 
and  the  spindles.  Two  very  Hmall  motors  of  from  10  to  2S 
kilogrammeter  capacity  operate  the  printing-presses  and  cut 
off  the  lengths  rolled  upon  the  spools. 

This  Is  perhaps  the  most  extensive  applfcstion  of  Individual 
driving  of  weaving  machines  (or  high-class  fabrics  that  there 
is  in  the  world,  and  It  marks  an  interesting  advance  In  the 
application  of  electricity  as  a  motive  power  from  a  purely 
meclianical  standpoint.  The  facta  which  the  author  has 
brought  out,  and  saving  in  power  when  only  a  small  portion 
ot  the  machinery  la  In  active  operation,  iteaerves  the  careful 
attention  of  all  proprletlors  who  contemplate  erection  of  new 
shops,  whether  It  is  for  metal  working  or  for  the  manufacture 
of  cloth.  Freedom  from  dust  due  to  the  absence  of  pulleys 
and  belting,  which  act  like  fans  upon  the  whole  surrouading 


cornea  through  the  sheet.  It  is,  therefore,  necessarr  that  the 
thread  on  the  bolt  should  be  cut  clear  up  to  the  unaer  side  of 
tbe  head,  and  that  the  latter  shoultl  be  laced  ofi  for  a  smooth 
and  even  bearing  on  the  head.  Then,  to  avoid  the  loss  of  time 
and  tbe  wearing  of  the  threads  iocideut  to  the  screwing  of  a 
long  bolt  through  the  sheet,  the  thread  is  cut  away  between 
the  working  poluts.  as  shown  on  the  bolt  that  la  m  position 
on  tbe  machine.  The  thread  Is  cut  for  the  whole  length  of 
the  bolt,  and  the  die  is  followed  by  a  tool  that  remoTes  the 
thread. 

In  general  appearance  this  machine  resembles  a  light  lathe 
rather  than  the  usual  type  of  bolt  cutter.  The  thread  on  the 
bolt  is  cut  bv  open  dies  on  the  carriage,  and  in  order  to  take 
the  strain  o8  from  tbe  thread  and  dies  while  tbe  work  Is  being 
done,  the  carriage  la  fed  by  a  lead  screw  driven  by  tbe  gear- 
ing shown  at  the  end  of  the  headatock.  The  tool  for  removing 
the  threads  is  bnck  of  tbe  dies,  and  Is  fed  in  against  a  stop,  so 
that  It  just  faces  off  down  to  the  bottom  ot  the  threads.  At- 
tached to  the  headstock  is  a  carriage  with  a  croes-feed  that 
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feeds  the  tool  out  for  facing  the  bottom  of  the  head.  This 
carriage  is  pivoted  on  a  stud  just  outside  of  the  spindle  bear- 
ing, so  that  it  may  be  swung  out  of  the  way  until  it  is  wanted 
to  do  its  work.  At  the  back  of  the  frame  a  chaser  is  hung, 
and  this  is  used  to  finish  the  thread  close  up  to  the  head.  In 
order  that  it  may  work  with  perfect  ease  and  not  endanger 
the  integrity  of  the  threads,  the  connection  between  it  and  the 
supporting  bar  is  so  loose  that  the  latter  becomes  a  mere  sup- 
port and  entirely  loses  its  character  as  a  guide,  as  we  find  it  in 
the  usual  practice.  The  play  between  the  bar  and  the  chaser 
is  i  in.,  or  even  more  ;  it  matters  little  what  it  is,  so  that  it  is 
enough,  and  the  two  cannot  separate. 

The  machine  is  back-geared,  and  this,  together  with  the  four- 
step  driving  cone,  gives  a  variation  of  speeds  sufficient  to  cover 
the  wide  range  of  work  which  it  is  (^ed  upon  to  perform. 
Two  of  these  machines  are  in  constant  service  ia  the  shops, 
and  are  giving  excellent  satisfaction  in  the  rapid  and  accurate 
work  done  upon  them. 


THE  LOCOMOTIVES  OF  THE  NEW  YORK,  LAKE 
ERIE  &  WESTERN  RAILROAD. 


Thb  outline  diagrams  which  we  publish  in  this  connection 
represent  the  several  classes  of  locomotives  that  are  used  for 
the  various  services  on  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western 
system,  including  the  Chicago  &  Erie  and  the  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  &  Ohio  Railroads. 

CLASS  A. 

Designed  for  local  passenger  service  of  short  trains. 

DnnHBiOHs  or  51  to  70. 

Dhuneter  of  cylinders ISin. 

Stroke  of  piston SSln. 

Diameter  of  driyers 5ft.  Sin. 

No.offlae8 168 

Length  of  flues lift  6  in. 

Oatnde  diameter  of  fines 21n. 

Heating  surface,  fines 1,008  sq.  ft 

"  **        fire-box lOOsq.ft 

Total  heating  surface  .. 1,109  ft 

Inside  lenffth  of  fire-box Oft  ^  In. 

'•      width   "       "      2ftMin. 

Capacity  of  tender,  water 8,600  gai  1  s . 

»•       "       "        coal S.Otons. 

Weight  of  tendei,  empty 88,800  lbs. 

^     »  engine,  loaded 80,8001bs. 

D11CBM8ION8  or  80,  ETC. 

Diameter  of  cylinders ISin. 

Stroke  of  piston 22  in. 

Diameter  of  drivers 6ft  Sin. 

No.  of  flues 157 

Length  of  flues ^.* 11  ft.  5Uin. 

Outside  diameter  of  flues  3m. 

Heating  surface  flues  088.5sq.ft. 

"  "       flre-box 114.5sq.ft. 

Total  heating  surface l,058sq.rt 

Inside  length  of  flre-box 9  ft.  5Mln. 

"      width''       "       2ft9Hin. 

Gapaci^  of  tender,  water 8,600gans. 

"       "       "        coal 8.9tons. 

Weight  of  tender,  emp^ 82,800  lbs. 

^     "  engine,  loaded 84,7001bs. 

CLASS  B. 

Used  on  local  passenger  and  light  freight. 

DnoKsioirs. 

Diameter  of  cylinders 18in. 

Stroke  of  piston 22  in. 

Diameter  of  drivers.... 5ft.  2in. 

No.  of  flues ISr      ^, 

LeufrtJi  of  flues lift  6  in. 

On  tslde  diameter  of  flues 2in. 

Heating  surface ,  flues 088.5  sq.ft. 

»•  »»        flre-box 114.6sq.ft 

Total  heating  surface 1,058  wi.  ft. 

Inside  length  of  flre-box Oft.  l)i  in. 

•♦      width"       "       2ft9Mln. 

Capacity  of  tender,  water 8,600  galls. 

"       '•     "        coal 8.fl  tons. 

Weight  of  tender,  empty 82,800  lbs. 

♦•       '*  engine,  loaded 7»,i001bs. 


CLASS  D. 


For  local  freight  traffic. 


DiMSMSlONS. 

Diameter  of  cylinders ISin. 

Stroke  of  piston 24  in. 

Diameter  of  drivers 4ft  Sin. 

No.  of  flues 168 

Outside  diameter  of  flues 2in. 

Heating snrflice,  flues l,OSOsq.ft. 

"        flre-box 120sq.ft 

Total  heating  surface l,140sq.ft 

Length  of  flues 11  ft.  eU  in. 

Inside  length  of  flre-box Oft.  Oftin. 

width"       "       2ft9&in. 

Capacityof  tender,  water 8,600  galls. 

coal S.Otons. 

Weight  of  tender,  empty] 82,800lbB. 

Weightof  engine,  loaded 88,400 Ibe. 

CLASS  B. 

Mo^ul  for  heavy  passenger  trains  carrying  ^commuters  and 
for  milk  service. 

Ddonsions. 

Diameter  of  cylinders ISIn. 

Stroke  of  piston 94in. 

Diameter  of  drivers 5ft.  Sin. 

No.offlues 218 

Length  of  flues lift  ^In. 

Outside  diameter  of  flues 21n. 

Heating  surface,  flues i;tt6.5sq.ft 

"  **        flre-box 162JSsq.ft 

Total  heating  surface l,449sq.ft. 

Inside  length  of  flre-box 9ft8(|in. 

"      width"       *•       2ft.  9Uin. 

Capacity  of  tender,  water 8,600gaiis. 

*'       "       **       coal 8.9tons. 

Weight  of  tender,  empty 8S.80QIbs. 

'"     "  engine,  loaded 108,800  lbs. 

CLASS  H. 

General  switching  service,  both  passenger  and  freight. 

DlMBHSIONB.  * 

Diameter  ef  cylinders 19in. 

Stroke  of  piston 24in. 

Diameter  of  drivers 4  ft  2  in. 

No.offlues 122 

Lengthof  flues 14ft.  ^ in. 

Outside  of  flues 2>?  In. 

Heating surDsce.  flues l,174Bq.ft. 

Inside  length  of  fire-box 5  ft  sAin. 

*•       width"       "       SftlOH  In. 

Heating  surface,  flre-box lOOsq.  ft 

Total  heating  surface l,274sq.ft 

Capacity  of  tender,  water 2,400  galls. 

"       "       •*       coal 8tons. 

Weight  of  tender,  empty 20,0001be. 

"     "  engine,  loaded 98,100  lbs. 

CLASS  I. 

Originally  designed  for  through  freight,  but  is  now  used  on 
heavy  local  freight  and  piclL-ups,  while  some  of  the  class  are  in 
switching  service. 

Dixmsioirs. 

Diameter  of  cylinders 20  in. 

Stroke  of  piston S4in. 

Diameur of  drivers 4ft  2in. 

No.  of  fiues 200 

Lengthof  fines lift  4Uin. 

Outside  diameter  of  flues 2  in . 

Heating  surface,  flues 1,182.6  sq.  ft. 

"  "        flre-box 140.6sq.ft. 

Total  heating  surface 1,828  sq.ft. 

Inside  length  of  flre-box 10ft.  2A  in. 

"      width"       "       2ft  9in. 

CuMtcity  of  tender,  water 8,600  galls. 

"       "       "     coal 8.9tons. 

Weight  of  tender,  empty 82,8001bs. 

*r     *•  engine,  loaded 106,400  lbs. 

CLASS  K. 

Heavy  commuters,  trains,  through  local  expresses,  such  as 
are  run  on  the  Northern  Railroad  of  New  Jersey ;  also  used 
for  division  work  in  express  service. 

DnnNsioMs. 

Diameter  of  cylinders ISin. 

Stroke  of  piston 22in. 

Diameter  of  drivers 5ft  Sin. 

No.offlues 225 

Length  of  flues lift  6in. 

Outside  diameter  of  flues 2in. 

Heating  surface,  flues 1,846  sq.  ft. 

»•  «»        flre-box USsq.ft. 

Total  heating  surface 1,606  sq.  ft 

Inside  length  of  flre-box 11  ft  oAia. 

"       width"       "      2ft.  SHln. 

Capacityof  tender,  water 8,600 galia. 

it       ..       »i       c^i , 8.9tons. 

Weight  of  tender,  empty 82,800  lbs. 

"        "  aifine.  loaded lW,600lbf. 
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CLASS  L. 

A  Wootten  consolidation  for  freight  service. 

DlMSHBIOlTB  606  TO  7SS. 

Diameter  of  cylinder SOin. 

Stroke  of  pistoB Mio.  . 

Diameter  of  driver* 4ft  Sin. 

No.  offlnet 886 

Lenrthofflnea nft.lOICln. 

Ontalde  diameter  of  fluee 8  in. 

Heating  sarfkce,  flnea 1,064  eq.  ft. 

•♦        Hf-hox n48q.ft. 

ToUl  heating  snrface l,766M.ft 

Inside lengtE  of  flre-boz 0ft.6Ai]i. 

"       width  of  flre-boz 8fL 

Capacity  of  t«nder,  water 8,600gal]s. 

"       "     coal 8.9  tons. 

itof         "   empty 88,800Ibs. 

engine,  loaded laOMOlbe. 

DiMBKSioNS  788  TO  747. 


Weijjht 


ti 


Diameter  of  cylinder 901n. 

Stroke  of  piston 84  in. 

Diameter  of  driTeri 4ft  8in. 

No.  of  fines 806 

Lengthofflaes UftiMin. 

Ontside  diameter  of  flues 81n. 

Heating  surface,  fines « 1,806.6  sq.  ft. 

"  *•        fire-box 161.6Bq.ft. 

Total  heating  Borfkoe  (including  combustion  chamber) 1,416.6  sq.  ft 

Inside  length  of  fire-box »ft  6in. 

"     width"       "       8ft2Hin. 

Capacity  of  tender,  water 8,600  gaUs. 

'       "       «      coai S.Otone. 

Weight  of  tender,  empty 88300  lbs. 

"     •*  engine,  loaded 181,600  Iba. 

DUIUIBIONB  690  TO  607. 

Diameter  of  cylinder SOin. 

Stroke  of  piston 84in. 

Diameter  of  drlTers 411.  Sin. 

No.  of  fines 904 

Length  of  fines 11  ft.  Sk  in. 

Ontside  diameter  of  fines Sin. 

Heating  snrface,  fines l,ig6Bq.ft 

^    "  **       fire-box lOOsq.ft. 

Total  heating  snrlhce  (indnding  combustion  chamber) 1,406.5  sq.  ft 

Inside  length  of  fire-bex 9ft  6in. 

^"     width  •«       "       8ft  |in. 

Capacity  of  tender,  water 8,600  galls. 

»»       "       "       coal 8.9tons. 

Weisdit  of  tender,  empty 88,800  lbs. 

^     •*  engine,  loaded 187,800  Ibe. 

CLASS  M. 

For  heayj  commuten'  trains  and  through  passenger  service. 

DnaiiBioNB. 

Diameter  of  cylinder lOin. 

Stroke  of  piston  S4iB. 

Diameter  of  driverB i 6ft.  81n. 

No.  of  fines 846 

Lengthofflaes lift  6in. 

Outside  diameter.'of  fines Sin. 

Heating  snrface,  fines l,«70.6Bq.ft 

_,    *'  "        fire-box 160.58q,ft. 

Total  heating  surface 1,681  sq.lt. 

Inside  length  of  fire-box lift  6.Vln. 

^*      width"       "     8ft.  sSln. 

CMipacity  of  tender,  water 8,600  gaDa. 

*•       ••       "       coal 8.9tons. 

Weight  of  tender,  empty 8S,8001bB. 

^     "  engine,  loaded 117,4001be. 

CLASS  N. 
Through  passenger  traffic. 

DiMENBIONB. 

Diameter  of  cylinder SOin. 

Stroke  of  piston S41n. 

Diameter  of  drivers Bgft  8in. 

No.  of  fines 886 

Ij«igtli of finea SftS^ln. 

Ontflde  diameter  of  fines lU  in. 

Heating  snrfue,  fines l>4lBq.  ft 

«/!.      ."        fire-box 181  Bq.  ft 

Total  heating  surface  (including  combustion  chamber) 1,456.6  sq.  ft 

Inside  length  of  fire-box 9ft.  6in. 

^''     ^wldth"      "       8ft.  Uin. 

Capacitjof  tender,  water 8,600gaU8. 

'*       "      "      coal fotonaT 

Weight  of  tender,  en^ty 88,800  lbs. 


n       u 


engine,  loaded llS,7001bB. 


CLASS  O. 

Through  freight  and  passenger  on  light  and  level  divisions. 

DnmBiOHB  819  TO  860. 

Diameterlof  oylinderB 90  in . 

Stroke  of  piston S4in. 

Diameter  of  driTers 6ft  Sin. 

Ko.offiues 875 

Length  of  fines IS  ft  Sin. 


Outside  diameter  of  fines Sin. 

Heating  snrihce,  flaes 1,895.9  sq.  ft 

••  "      firabox 171  sq.ft. 

Total  heating  surface 8,066.9  sq.  ft 

Inside  length  of  fire-box lift  Ain. 

••       width"       "      8ft.  7fn. 

Capacity  of  tender,  water 8,600gallB. 

•»      coal 8.9  tons. 

Weight  of  tender,  empty 88,600  lbs. 

n     "  engine, loaded lS7,600ibs. 

DllOENBIOMB  860  TO  870. 

Diameter  of  cylinder 80  In. 

Stroke  of  piston 84  la. 

Diameter  of  driyera OSin. 

No.  of  fines 868 

Lengthofflaes 18ft  Sin. 

Outside  diameter  of  flues Sin. 

Heating  sarfkce,  flues 1.618  sq.  ft. 

"  "      fire-box.  msq.ft. 

Total  heating  surface l,960sq.ft. 

Inside  length  of  fire-box 8ft  din. 

"      width''      "       48^in. 

Capacity  of  tender,  water 8,600gaus. 

»»      "      "      coal 8.9tonB. 

Weight  of  tender,  empty 883)01bs. 

'•  engine,  loaded 18S,9601be. 

CLASS  O  (COMPOXTND). 

Same  service  as  the  simple  engines. 

DllCBNBIOirB. 

Diameter  of  cylinder 14and84ine 

Stroke  of  piston 94  in. 

Diameter  of  driyers OSin. 

No.offines 868 

Length ef  fines 18ft.  Sin. 

Ontside  diameter  of  fines Sin. 

Heating  surface,  fines 1318  Bq.  ft 

♦«  »»       fire-box 177sq.ft. 

Total  heating  surf  ace l,0608q.ft. 

Inside  length  of  flre-box 8ft.8in. 

"       width*'       "       ..  48«in. 

Capacity  of  tender,  water 8,600galls. 

"      «•       "      coal S.Stona. 

Weight  of  tender,  empty 88,800  lbs. 

»^     "  engine,  loaded 186,6001bs. 

CLASS  Oa(C01CPOnND). 

Through  passenger  and  freight  service  on  the  Chicago  & 
Erie  Railroaa. 

DZMXITBIOIIB. 

DUmeter of crlinder ]"{|in  "** 

Stroke  of  piston 84in. 

Diameter  of  driyers 66  in. 

No.  of  finea S18 

Len^offinea 18 ft  tin. 

Outiide  diameter  of  flues sin. 

He4ting surface,  fines l,606.6sq.  ft 

•*        fire-box 166.8sq.ft 

Total  heating  Burftee 1,661.9  sq.  ft. 

Inside  length  of  fire-box 9ft. 

"     width**       *•       88in. 

Capacityof  tender,  water 8«600gall8. 

«       ».       »      coal 8.9tons. 

Weight  of  tender,  empty 88«6001bB. 

^     "  engine,  loaded 18^6501bB. 

^CLASS  oa. 
Same  service  on  Chicago  &  Erie  Railroad. 

DncnNSioHB. 

Diameter  of  cylinders I9in. 

Stroke  of  piston S4in. 

Diameter  of  driyers 6ft  Sin. 

No.offines 196 

Length  of  fines 18ft  6in. 

Outnde  diameter  of  fines 8  in. 

Heating  surface,  fines 1,878J)7  sq.  ft 

"       fire-box 166.68sq.  ft 

ToUl  heating  surf  ace 1,645.86  Bq.  ft 

Inside  length  of  firt-box 10ft. 

»'     width"       "       ...  8ft.  9^in 

Capacity  of  tender,  water 8,600  galls 

"       "      "      coal S.OtoDB. 

Welsiht  of  tender,  empty 88,600  lbs. 

''       **  engine,  loaded 115,8001bs. 

DUHNBIONB  880  TO  885. 

Diameter  of  cylinders 191n. 

Stroke  of  piston    S4in. 

Diameter  of  driyerB 68  in. 

No.offines 818 

Length offlnes 18ft  6in. 

Outside  diameter  of  finea Sin. 

Heating  surface,  flues 1,506.6  sq.  ft 

"  "        flre-box 156.8sq.ft. 

Total  heathig  surface 1 ,661 .9  sq.  ft. 

Inside  length  of  fire*  box 9ft 

**     width  **       "  nin 

Capacity  of  tender,  water 8,600  galls. 

coal 8.9ton8. 

Wei^  Of  tender,  emptj 88,800  Ibtf. 

<i     **  engine,  loaded 19r,8001ba. 
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CLABB  P. 

Through  freight  Barvlce  od  the  Sew  York,  PennsylTaDia  & 
Ohio  RaJlroad. 

Dlamatar  ot  crliDdcn Win. 

Sttokg  or  ptatOD .  ..  M  In. 

DluneUr  or  drinn 4  tt.  Iln. 

Vo.  strata US 

LenEtharanM lirt.6«ln. 

OitaldsdUmMvrorflDM Sis. 

HMtlng  Burfaea,  flue* l,4M.TD*q.  ft. 

"  "         lln-boi 188.Tftaq.rt. 

Total  hetUUEnirrace  l.SlS.Stq.n. 

luldslengtSartln-boi... lirLCAlo. 

"      wlflth"        " trt.BKIn. 

Capacity  or  tsndar.witei S.800Eal1a. 

coal 8.9MIU. 

Telght of  tandoi,  emptr aUOOJba. 

"     "  angiae, loaded lai.lWIta. 

CLASS  q. 

Through  paiseuger  serrice  on  the  Nev  York,  PeuiujlTanfit 
A  Ohio  Railroad. 

DUsetaTofgrliDder* IS  in. 

StTok*  or  piitan.  *"- 

BUmar '■*-■- 

I*Dmh~(i"inMV.V..".V."V.  ..v.". .V...V. ."'."..".".".'.'.'.'."."..."."..',« ft.  SId. 

Oolalda  dlametoT  of  floM Slo. 

Haattnt:  ■oifaea,  Inaa I.an  aa.  It. 

!^     "      ^lire-box lM5.ft 

Total  beatlDK  aoifacc I.ttlaq.rt. 

Inalda  lautb  at  flra-boi BrtllHIn. 

"       «l3th"       "        ^  art.ioSin. 

Oq>adtT  of  Inider,  mtai a,«»g«lli. 

"      '•      •'      coal B.Stona. 

WeiEbt  of  tandei,  ampiT KSOOIb*. 

"     "  aaslna,  loaded IM.MOlba. 

CLABS  B. 

Fast  freight. 

Damaioin. 

DlanetaT  ol  G7lliidet* SI  in. 

Sttoka  or  pliton SB  In. 

Dlamater  of  dclTaia BfL  Im. 

Ho.«r9iiea we 

Lantthotlliisa lort.  loln. 

Oatdde  dlanatar  of  Sum Slo. 

HaaUng  aorftea,  flnaa  1.480  aq.  ft. 

'■       llre-boi lGS.Saq.rL 

Total  heaHnjt  (arface  (iocladlng combuatkin ehambar) l.SMaq.ft. 

Inalda  leoitti  otflie -box SH.  BuId. 

■'     wiath  •'      ■•       Srt.  IHia. 

Capacity  or  t«ader,  watw I,MXIgalla, 

WalihtofteBdor,  empty.'. ■.■■■;■!'.".!■.'.  '.'".yilll\]^''''"'ll  m.B001ba. 
•r     •■  (DjlBa,  loaded lSS,lDOiba. 

CLABS  a  (COKFOUND). 

Heavy  puahera. 

Diameter  of  cyllDdera ISAnln. 

Btrokeotplalone SSln. 

Diameter  or  drlTaa 4n.  Sin. 

No.  oriluea 1B4 

Length  or  flnaa IS  ft.  M  in. 

ODlaldediamelerof  tinea Sin. 

Heating  enrraes,  Bnea t,SlS  aq,  ft. 

"  "        tlre-boi. 1TB  iq.  ft. 

"  "       oombDiIlon  chamber ^B.Saq.n. 

Total  beaUng  lurrKe l,440.ftBq.rL 

lutdaleulhofHre-boi ID  ft.  tlM  In. 

"      wiillh  "        "        art.    K^ln. 

Cqiadtjot  tender,  water I.KWgalla. 

Weight  or  tender,  emplt 

"      "  engtna,  loaded sgO^seolba. 

An  Interesting  feature  of  this  claaslflcatlon  of  locomotives  in 
the  absence  of  all  cjUnders  of  less  thao  18  In.  in  diameter. 
Even  for  the  light  passenger  traffic,  where  proirably  not  more 
than  four  or  five  cars  are  hauled  in  a  trafD,  the  cjllnder  diam- 
eters are  kept  up  to  these  dimeoBloDB.  A  man  need  not  be  so 
very  old  to  remember  when  16  la.  was  the  standard  diameter 
for  the  Isrge  engines  on  through  trunk  lines  handling  a  heavj 
traffic.  With  cylinder  diameters  Increased  the  heating  surface 
has  also  arisen,  though  perhaps  not  in  the  same  proportions. 
Class  A,  for  example,  with  18-Iq.  cylinders,  baa  a  total  heat- 
ing surface  of  only  1,109  sq.  ft.,  while  even  more  than  Ihis 
has  frequently  been  given  for  10-ln.  cylinders  doing  the  Bame 
class  of  work,  while  tne  secood  division  of  Class  A  and  Class  B 
have  <atly  1,058  sq.  ft.  But  when  we  consider  tlie  lieating 
surface  of  3,009.9  sq.  ft.,  that  is  obtained  on  Claas  O,  it  is 
amusing  to  remember  the  struggles  with  the  Ifl-In.  engines, 
when  attempts  were  being  made  to  raise  the  heating  surface 
to  1,800  sq.  ft.  Squally  stgnlQcant  Is  the  tremendous  weight 
that  Is  now  put  upon  drivers.    The  40,600  lbs.  that  Is  put 


upon  the  forward  pair  of  drivers  of  ClaBfl  M  would  have  been 
considered  Impossible  but  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  such  work 
Bs  this  that  causes  the  triangular  contest  between  the  operat- 
ing, road  and  motive  power  departments.    The  Operating  De- 
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Crtment  calls  upon  the  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  to 
ul  heavier  trains ;  the  latter  tells  the  chief  engineer  to 
strengthen  his  bridges,  and  the  engineer  protests  that  he  must 
have  more  metal  i(  ne  Is  to  do  it.  The  opinion  seems  to  pre- 
vail In  some  quarters,  however,  Uiat  the  llmllis  nearly  reached, 
as  trains  are  about  as  long  as  it  Is  safe  to  haul. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

New  York  RaUroad  Clnb.— The  regular  monthly  meeting 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  November  16,  at  which  ttroe  the 
annual  election  look  place,  resulting  in  the  election  of  Qeorge 
W.  West,  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  of  the  New  York, 
Ontario  4  Western  Railway,  as  President :  of  A.  E.  MltcheU, 
Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie 
&  Western  Railroad,  as  FirBt  Vice-President,  and  W.  H. 
Lewis,  Master  Mechanic  of  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  & 
Western  Railroad,  as  Second  Vice-President.  At  the  October 
meeting  the  position  of  Secretary  was  made  an  appointive 
office  under  tne  direction  of  the  executive  committee.  Pre- 
vious to  the  election  of  officers,  Hr.  R,  H.  Parks  read  an  ex- 
ceedingly Interesting  paper  on  the  use  of  compressed  air  for 
shop  purposes. 
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American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association.— 

The  Joint  circulars  of  the  Master  MechaDics'  and  the  Master 
Car-Builders'  Associations  have  been  issued  by  their  respective 
secretaries,  and  announce  that  the  Master  Car -Builders  and  the 
Master  Mechanics  have  decided  on  the  Thousand  Islands,  at 
Alexandria  Bay,  for  the  place  of  their  next  meeting  in  June, 
1895.  The  committee  have  made  the  following  arrangements 
with  Mr.  J.  B.  Wister,  proprietor  of  the  Thousand  Island 
House,  Thousand  Islands,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Crossmon,  proprietor  of  the  Crossmon  House. 
Thousand  Islands,  41exanaria  Bay,  N.  Y.,  as  to  terms,  as 
follows  :  Single  rooms,  with  board,  $8  per  day  each  person  ; 
single  rooms,  with  board  and  bath,  $4  per  day  each  person  ; 
double  rooms,  with  two  persons,*  $3  per  day  each  person. 
These  rates  are  to  members  of  the  Association  and  their  mends. 
Applications  for  rooms  should  be  made  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Wister, 
proprietor  of  the  Thousand  Island  House,  Thousand  Islands, 
Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  Charles  W.  Crossmon,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Crossmon  House,  Thousand  Islands,  Alexanaria 
Bay,  N.  Y.  The  committee  reguest  that  members  will  apply 
at  once  for  rooms,  as  those  who  nrst  apply  will  be  best  served. 

Engineers'  Clnb  of  St.  Louis.-— At  a  meeting  held  Novem- 
ber 7,  Professor  H.  A.  Wheeler  read  a  paper  on  The  Merz 
Process  of  Handling  Ghirbage  at  the  South  St.  Louis  Works. 

Previous  to  1891  the  garbiage  had  been  dumped  in  the  river, 
the  quantity  then  being  estimated  at  40  tons  per  day.  It  now 
averages  idO  tons  daily,  and  has  reached  800  on  Mondays  dur- 
ing the  watermelon  season,  the  daily  quantity  per  capita  vary- 
ing between  i  and  1  lb.  AH  garbage  is  now  reduced  by  the 
St.  Louis  Sanitary  Company,  the  city  paying  them  9  cents  per 
pound  up  to  200  tons  daily,  above  which  quantity  it  is  reduced 
free  of  charge.  The  upper,  or  No.  1  plant,  built  4  years  ago, 
was  originally  of  ^  tons  capacity  ;  it  was  later  increased  to 
75  tons,  and  last  summer  handled  as  high  as  100  tons.  The 
No.  3  plant,  at  the  foot  of  Chouteau  Avenue,' was  only  tem- 
porary, and  has  been  abandoned.  The  No.  3  plant  is  located 
at  the  foot  of  Montana  Street,  in  South  St.  Louis,  and  began 
operations  in  the  spring  of  1894.  Its  daily  capacity  is  200 
tons.  Professor  Wheeler  explained  in  detail  the  system  em- 
ployed, devoting  special  attention  to  the  methods  of  vendla- 
tion.  In  his  opinion  the  plant  was  of  great  interest  to  engi- 
neers, and  deserved  the  good  opinion  of  the  profession  as 
representing  an  intelligent  effort  m  the  direction  of  a  solution 
of  a  most  difficult  problem. 

American  National  Association  of  Railway  Superinten- 
dents of  Bridges  and  Buildings. — The  fourth  annual  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  October  1&-19.  The  sub- 
Iects  upon  which  reports  were  received  and  discussed  were  : 
)epres8ed  Cinder  Pits ;  the  Best  Method  of  Bridge  Inspec- 
tion ;  Maintenance  of  Pile  and  Frame  Trestles  ;  and  the  Best 
Scale  Foundation.  The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  on  the  third 
Tuesday  of  October,  1895,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  the  subjects 
of  papers  to  be  read  and  discussed  will  be  as  follows  :  Mechani- 
cal Action  and  Resultant  Effects  of  Motive  Power  at  High 
Speed  on  Bridges  ;  Methods  and  Special  Appliances  for  Build- 
ing Temporary  Trestles  over  Wash-outs  and  Burn-outs ; 
Strength  of  Various  Kinds  of  Timber  used  in  Trestles  and 
Bridges,  Especially  with  Reference  to  Southern  Yellow  Pine, 
White  Pine,  Fir  and  Oak ;  Best  Method  of  Erecting  Plate 
Girder  Bridges ;  Best  and  Most  Economical  Railway  Track 
Pile  Driver  ;  Sand  Dryers,  Elevators  and  Methods  of  Supply- 
ing Sand  to  Engines,  Including  Buildings ;  Span  Limits  for 
Different  Classes  of  Iron  Bridges  and  Comparative  Merits  of 
Plate  Girder  and  Lattice  Bridges  for  Spans  from  50  ft.  to  110 
ft.  ;  Best  Method  of  Spanning  Openings  too  Large  for  Box 
Culverts,  and  in  Embankments  too  Low  for  Arch  Culverts ; 
Best  End  Construction  for  Trestles  Adjoining  Embankments  ; 
Interlocking  Signals  ;  Pumps  and  Boilers. 

Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Eng^ineers.— 
The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  No- 
vember 15  and  16.  In  another  column  we  reprint  the  main 
portion  of  the  paper  by  Commodore  George  W.  Melville,  and 
regret  that  laci  of  space  prevents  a  more  elaborate  review  of 
the  proceedings.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers  that 
were  read :  Some  Suggestions  of  Professional  Experience  in 
Connection  with  the  Naval  Construction  of  the  last  Ten  Years 
— 1884r-1894,  by  Richard  W.  Meade,  Rear-Admiral,  U.  S. 
Navy ;  The  Use  of  Small  Models  for  the  Determination  of 
Curves  of  Stability,  by  E.  Bertin,  Director  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment School  of  Naval  Design ;  Some  Obstacles  to  Ship- 
Building  and  Owning  in  this  Country,  by  George  W.  Dickie, 
Esq..  Naval  Architect,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ;  Present  Status 
of  Face-Hardened  Armor,  by  W.  T.  Sampson,  Captain  and 


Chief  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  Navy  ;  Cellulose  and  its  Application 
to  Warships,  by  E.  Cheneau,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Experience 
Gained  with  our  New  Steel  Ships  as  Regards  Care  and  Pres- 
ervation, by  Philip  Hichborn,  Chief  Constructor,  U.  S.  Navy  ; 
The  U.  S.  Triple-screw  Cruisers  Columbia  and  Minneapolu,  by 
George  W.  Melville,  Engineer-in-Chief,  U.  S.  Navy ;  Elec- 
tricity on  Shipboard  :  its  Present  Position  and  Future  Devel- 
opment, by  S.  Dana  Greene,  Esq.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ;  Hy- 
draulic Power  for  Warships,  by  Albert  W.  Stahl,  Naval 
Constructor,  U.  S.  Navy ;  Yachts  in  England  and  America, 
by  Lewis  Nixon,  Esq.,  Naval  Architect,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
A  Dynamic  Steam  Engine  Indicator  Tester,  by  Professor  Cecil 
H.  Peabody  and  Assistant  Professor  E.  F.  Miller,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  ;  An  Approximate  Formula  for 
the  Wetted  Surface  of  Ships,  by  W.  F.  Durant  and  G.  R.  Mc- 
Dermott ;  Notes  on  Launching,  by  William  J.  Baxter,  Naval 
Constructor,  U.  S.  Navy  ;  Accessibility  and  Circulation  of 
Water-tube  Boilers,  by  L  D.  Davis,  Esq..  M.E.,  Erie,  Pa. ; 
Recent  Light-draft  Gmnboats  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  by  J.  J. 
Woodward,  Naval  Constructor,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Master  Car- Builders*  Association.— The  Secretary  has  re- 
cently sent  out  the  following  circular  relative  to  the  standards 
that  have  been  adopted  by  the  Association  : 

'*  Replies  to  circular  dated  September  4,  in  regard  to  gauges 
recently  adopted  by  the  Association,  do  not  indicate  that  or- 
ders for  50  sets  can  be  assured  at  the  prices  quoted  by  gauge 
manufacturers.  Many  of  the  replies  indicate  that  the  prices 
quoted  are  considered  too  high,  and  that  gauges  have. been  or 
will  be  made  by  the  companies  at  their  own  shops.  The 
Executive  Committee  has  again  considered  the  question,  and 
decided  that  it  cannot  effect  satisfactory  arrangements  with 
gauge  manufacturers  for  these  gauges.  It  recommends  that 
railroad  companies  making  these  gauges  should  have  the  large 
lithograph  drawings  of  same  from  this  office,  so  that  the 
gauges  may  be  properly  made  in  so  far  as  the  essential  or 
gauging  dimensions  are  concerned. 

'*  The  Executive  Committee  has  examined  the  15  sheets  of 
lithograph  drawings  showing  all  the  standards  and  recom- 
mended practice  revised  to  date— that  is,  including  changes 
and  new  matter  since  the  ballot  of  1894— and  believes  that 
members  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  havinffa 
full  set  of  these  drawings  for  reference  in  foUowine  M.  C.  B. 
standards  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  The  Secretuyhas,  there- 
fore, been  instructea  to  call  attention  again  to  this  matter,  as 
coming  from  the  Executive  Committee  with  its  recommenda> 
tien  as  above. 

"  When  oriffinally  issued  in  1893  there  were  sheets  1  to  11, 
inclusive,  of  M.  C.  B.  standards,  and  sheets  A  and  B  of  recom- 
mended practice.  By  the  ballot  of  1894  sheets  1,  2,  8,  8  and 
A  were  revised,  and  sheets  12  and  C  were  orirlDally  issued,  so 
that  we  now  have  sheets  1  to  12,  inclusive,  ot  M.  C.  B.  stand- 
ards, and  sheets  A,  B  and  C  of  recommended  practice,  all  as 
revised  and  completed  to  date. 

"  The  new  sheets  of  1894,  Nos.  12  and  C,  are  as  follows : 
Sheet  12  -  Standard  Terms  and  Gauging  Points  for  Wheels  and 
Track  ;  Guard  Rail  and  Frog  Wing  Qwige ;  Check  Gauge  for 
MountinffWheels ;  Wheel  Tread  ;  Flange  Thickness  Gauges 
for  New  W heels.  Sheets  C — Recommended  Pract  ice  for  Jour- 
nfd  Bearing  and  Wedge  Gauges ;  Safety  Chains  for  Freight 
Cars  ;  Minimum  Thickness  of  Steel  Tires  ;  Dummy  Coupling 
Hook.  These  lithographs  are  made  on  thin  semi-transparent 
paper,  so  that  blue  prints  may  be  taken  therefrom  the  same  as 
from  tracings.  They  are  sold  at  25  cents  per  copy,  or  $8.75 
for  a  set  of  15  sheets." 

Universal  Exposition  at  Amsterdam,  1895.— We  are  in 
receipt  of  a  circular  dated  at  Amsterdam,  announcing  that  a 
universal  exposition  will  be  held  in  that  city  under  the  patron- 
age of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  from 
May  1  to  Novembler  1, 1895.  It  is  announced  that  the  Exposi- 
tion building,  with  its  extensions,  will  cover  47,800  sq.  yds., 
built  of  iron  and  sheathed  in  durable  materials.  The  length 
of  the  main  gallery  will  be  8,900  ft,  and  the  height  46  ft.  and 
the  breadth  82  ft.  In  front  of  the  monumental  f a9ade,  hav- 
ing the  breadth  of  787  ft.,  there  will  extend  16  hectares  ( 
acres)  of  gardens  and  lawns  for  the  exhibition  of  trees  and 
plants.  The  present  address  is  at  50  Marche  St.  Jacque,  Ant- 
werp, Belgium. 

Discnssing  Aerial  Locomotion.— At  the  meeting  of  the 
German  Congress  of  Natural  Science  held  in  Vienna  in  Sep- 
tember, Professor  Boltomann  delivered  an  interesting  lecture 
on  aerial  locomotion.  He  predicted  the  grealest  success  for 
the  application  of  aeroplanes  in  which  the  principle  of  an 
oblique  plane  is  employed.  He  referred  to  Maxim's  machine 
as  a  second  step  in  advance. 
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PERSONAL. 

Charles  A.  SHSUioif,  a  Kraduate  of  Tale,  and  nnUI  recent- 
]j  Aflriatant  DlvisIoD  Bnpomtendent  on  the  Michigan  Diviakm 
of  the  Lake  Shore  Rdfroad,  has  lestgned  Ihal  position  and 
made  an  aiguoment  with  the  Coniolld&ted  Company,  and  wiU 
have  cturge  of  the  compieaaed  ns-llghting  department  Tliat 
company  u  abont  to  introduoe  the  Pope  ayatem,  which  will  be 
Interchangeable  with  the  Plntacb  Bfetem. 


Manufactures. 


BAND  RE-SAWING  HACHINE. 

We  llluBlrate  herewith  a  new  band  re-as wing  machine  wliich 
haa  been  prodnced  bv  tlie  manufacturers  to  llll  the  wants  of 
cabinet-makers,  coadi-bnilders,  sash-and  door  manufacturen 
and  all  others  where  tlie  requirements  are  for  both  re-sawlng 
and  band  or  scroll  work. 


Fw  further  inf ormatloD  concerning  the  above,  address  the 
mannfannrerB,  Berry  &  Orton  Company,  TwenW.third  and 
Arch  streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  FIHLATSON  WATER-TUBE  BOILER. 


for  stationary  and  marine  water,  which  was  so  plafaly  evi- 
denced at  the  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  American  Society 
of  Hechanlcal  iJnglneerg  last  Bpring,  and  reported  in  The 
AmaiCAN  EnoraEKR  for  June,  Is  evidently  not  confined  to 
this  country.  On  page  547  of  this  Issue  we  publish  a  tranala- 
tion  of  a  very  Interesting  paper  od  water-tube  boilers,  whkh 
was  recently  read  before  a  Oerman  engineering  aodety,  in 
which  a  number  of  various  types  of  water-tnbe  boilen  were 
described  and  discussed.  Among  the  boilers  which  have  re- 
cently been  brought  to  the  atten^on  of  the  pnbltc  In  this  country 
Is  the  flnlayson  iwller,  manufactured  by  the  Finlayson  Boiler 
Company,  Limited,  of  Detroit,  Hich.,  of  which  we  give  two 
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iBBBBY  A  OHTOtf,  COMPABT'S.  BAND  BB-8AWINQ  HACHINE. 


Thia  is  a  powerful  machine,  weighing  over  4,000  lbs.,  and  Is 
so  arranged  that  hi  re-«awlng,  the  feed  works  are  swung  into 
their  place  and  fastened  by  a  single  nut ;  there  being  no  belts 
to  take  off  or  parts  to  disconnect,  the  operation  consumes  lees 
than  one  minute.  When  the  machine  Is  to  be  used  for  plain 
or  scroll  tawing,  the  arms  carrying  the  feed  works  are  swung 
open,  as  Is  shown  by  the  lIlustratioD,  Qg.  3. 

The  feed  rollers  are  strongly  geared,  and  will  automatically 
center  the  material  to  be  sawD,  or  they  can  be  set  so  as  to  slab 
from  one  side  of  a  timber  by  simply  loosening  one  nut  and 
tightening  aaolher.  The  rollers  are  set  for  different  thick- 
nesses of  material  by  means  of  the  crsok  shown  at  the  left, 
near  the  table,  and  will  also  tip  for  sawing  bevel  aiding  or 
other  work  that  may  be  needed.  They  aresUrted  and  stopped 
Independently  of  the  machine,  or  the  feed  can  be  instantly 
stopped  by  raising  the  weight  lever  shown  In  front.  The  feed 
has  three  changes. 

The  machine  will  take  lumber  S2  in.  wide  and  up  to  8  in. 
thickness,  and  will  carry  saws  3^  In.  wide  and  less  down  to 
saws  for  the  Qnest  scroll  work.  The  latest  Improved  roller 
guides  are  supplied,  (lie  topone  being counterweighted  to  pre- 
vent accidents  by  falling  on  the  work. 

These  machines  are  Dullt  In  five  different  sizes,  weighing 
from  8,000  lbs.  up  to  13.000  lbs.,  carrying  saws  from  3ln.  to 
8  In.  wide,  being  (he  largest  line  made  In  the  country,  filling 
the  requirements  of  any  work  that  may  be  needed  of  them. 


illustrations.  The  principle  of  the  operation  of  this  boiler  is 
that  the  circulation  of  water  shall  be  maintained  In  vertical  di- 
rections, and  that  after  the  liberation  of  the  s(eam  from  (he 
water  It  shall  be  thereaftersuperheated  before  being  used  in  the 
engine,  while  the  was(e  products  of  combustion  are  utilized,  as 
far  as  posBible.  with  the  teed  water  before  it  is  delivered  b> 
the  boiler  itself.  In  order  to  utiliu:  all  the  space  surrounding 
the  boiler  to  as  great  an  eitent  as  possible  the  front  and  back 
beads,  Instead  of  being  lined  up  with  flre-brlck  or  other  non- 
conducting material,  are  formed  of  water  legs  with  flat  sur- 
faces and  held  together  by  stay-bolts  after  the  manner  of  the 
water  legs  of  locomotive  ooilers.  At  the  bottom  and  out  to- 
ward the  sides  these  water  legs  are  attached  to  each  other  by 
a  large  pipe,  which  is  known  as  the  side-flow  pipe.  At  the 
top  they  are  connected  by  the  steam  drum,  to  which  direct 
access  Is  obtained  by  means  of  ttte  hand-bole  plate,  shown  at 
the  front  of  the  engraving. 

This  steam  drum  naturally  viirii«  In  the  sl7.e  with  that  of  the 
boiler,  but  it  is  Intended  to  be  so  designed  that  the  steam  space 
shall  be  ten  times  the  capacity  of  the  engine  cylinder.  This 
drum  la  kept  half  full  of  water,  and  as  the  oulei  surfaces  of 
the  water  legs  are  naturally  cooler  than  (he  inner  surfaces,  the 
flow  of  the  water  takes  place  from  the  drum  down  the  outside 
portion  of  (he  water  legs  in(o  the  side  flow  pipes,  and  thenco 
up  through  the  drcnlating  pipes,  back  through  the  drum. 
Tne  distance  which  the  water  is  obliged  to  traverse  through 
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these  Binaller  vertloLl  pt pes,  which  are  used  for  heaUng  pur-  I  A  LESSON  IN  HILLING. 

poses.  Is  quite  short,  betng  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.,  depemllDg  on  

the  size  of  the  boiler.  I      The  Pratt  &  Whitney  Compttnj,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  have 

sent  ua  some  tot;  laterestlng  photographs 
Hhowlng  a  "  gang  mill,"  for  cutting  corru- 
gatitHis  In  the  surface  of  heavy  plal«B  and 
flnlshiog  the  whole  plate  at  one  operation. 
Aa  these  illustrations  fasve  already  appeared 
Id  a  Dumher  of  other  technical  papers,  they 
are  not  reproduced.  The  one  represents  a 
view  from  a  washed  drawing  showing  the 
machine  in  wblch  the  milling  was  done,  sod 
the  other  is  an  enlarged  view  of  the  "  gang 
mill." 

Of  the  work  done  by  this  machine  and  the 
tool  referred  to,  this  Company  say  : 

"  An  achievement  in  the  line  of  surface 
mllliDK  which  so  far  surpasses  anything  In 
the  ordinary  as  to  mabe  It  of  specla I  interest, 
1b  at  present  in  progress  at  the  worhs  of  the 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Company,  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  which  is  Itlustrated  herewith  from  pho- 
tographs taken  of  the  machine  in  operatbn. 

"  The  work  codsIbIb  in  the  corrugalion  of 
metal  plates  by  milllDg,  using  gang  mills  and 
finishing  a.  plate  at  one  cut. 

"  These  plates  are  of  steel  {  In.  thick,  U 
In.  wide,  and  40  in.  long.  The  corrugations 
are  formed  of  arcs  of  circles  oC  A-In.  radius, 
and  cover  a  surface  20  In,  wide  by  88  b. 
long,  and  milled  to  a  depth  of  ^  of  an  Inch, 
requiring,  sh  will  be  seen,  a  gang  of  mills  88 
In.  in  length  to  do  the  work, 

"  Spencer  Kellogg,  of  Buffalo,  N.  T..  for 
whom  this  work  is  being  done,  uses  In  the 
manufacture  of  a  certain  product  about  1,000 
of  these  plat«s,  and  eo  great  has  l>een  the 
need  of  them  that  it  has  been  neceasarf  to 
work  24  hours  per  day,  using  double  sets  of 
mills  to  avoid  the  loss  of  time  consumed  In 
grinding. 

"  The  manner  of  making  these  mills  will 
also  be  of  interest.    One  set  Is  made  up  of 
BOiLkR  COHPLXTB,  EXCBFTINQ  BUPBRHBATmo  COILS  AND  SIDB-CASINQ,  SHOW-  80  separate  pieces   each  8  In  In  diameter  li 

IWO  BIDE  FLOW  PIPKS.  HTBAM  DRUM,  ARKANUEHBNT  OP  STEAHaBNIRATINO    in.  „^de,  and  4   In.    bore,  the   faces  of  each 

LOOPS  AND  FBRD-WATBR  COILS.  heing  ground  BO  that  the  joint  will  show  aa 

little  as  possible  on  the  milled  surface.  In 
^Id  order  to  obtain  the  superheating  to  which  reference  has  I  the  other  set  there  are  four  mills  only  or  four  blocks.  Two  of 
already  been  made,  the  coils  are  placed  on  either  side  of  the  |  the  blocks  contain  nine  each  of  the  corrugations,  one  eight, 
boiler  in  such  a  position  that  thev  receive  the 
heat  which  passes  between  the  side  flow  pipes. 
The  arrangement  of  these  pipes  Is  also  difierent 
from  anything  else  which  we  have  thus  far  seen  ; 
instead  of  having  the  superheating  pipes  in  one 
continuous  coll,  through  the  whole  length  of 
which  all  of  the  steam  must  pass,  these  are  made 
In  short  lengths,  with  manifold  conneclione  both 
at  top  and  bottom.  Steam  on  leaving  the  drum 
does  so  through  a  perforated  dry  pipe  lying 
along  the  upper  side,  thence  comes  downward 
toward  the  lower  connection  of  these  superheal- 
Ing  pipes,  and  is  distributed  through  them,  rising 
again  to  the  main  supply  pipe  to  the  engine. 
Thus  atiy  water  whlcli  may  pass  over  through 
the  steam  drum  into  these  pipes  Is  not  carriid 
on  to  the  engine  cyllndei,  Ivecause  the  area  of  the 
upright  pipes  In  the  manifold  U  about  Qftcen 
times  as  much  as  that  of  the  main  steam  pipe, 
so  thai  there  Is  no  driving  rush  of  steam  through 
any  one  of  them  tending  entrain  water. 

Blow-off  pipes  are  placed  at  each  lower  corner 
of  the  water  legs,  through  which  the  boiler  can 
be  readily  washed  out  and  the  sedbnent,  which 
would  naturally  collect  at  these  points,  be  easily 
removed. 

The  feed-water  colls  are  placed  above  the 
steam-genera  I  tng  section  In  a  horizontal  poel- 
lion,  as  shown  In  flg.  2,  and  the  feed  water  is 
then  canled  back  and  through  them  until  ti.e 
twillng  point  Is  reached,  when  It  is  delivered  into 
the  side  flow  pipes  on  either  side. 

The  loops  in  which  the  steam  Is  generated  are 
divided  lengthwise  of  the  boiler,  and  thus  pro- 
vide for  proper  expansion  and  contraction.    The 
steam  drum   beine  carried   half   full  of 
all  of  the  pipes  anaconncctionswhichare  e 
action  of  the  Are  are  protected  by  water. 


Fig.  a. 

BOILER  COUPLETB  (WITH  SIUB-CASINO  REHOVBDl  BHOWING DISPOSITION  OF 
8UPBHHBATIN0  COII£i    FROU  PHOTOORAFH  OF  A  60  HORSE-POWER  BOILER. 
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torndng  In  effect  a  solid  mill  88  In.  in  length,  8  .     . 

and  leaving  a  surTace  absolutelj  smooth.  The  cnttlnf;  edge- 
of  each  row  of  teetb  in  the  blocba  are  set  far  enough  back  of 
the  teeth  In  the  preceding  one,  so  that  onlj  one  block  or  eight 
mills  are  cutting  at  one  ume. 

"  The  plates  are  milled  at  the  rate  of  about  one  an  hour,  in- 
cluding changing,  and  the  mills  being  kept  well  lubricated, 
ran  from  riz  to  seren  days  without  ermding. 

"  The  machine  in  which  these  milbi  aie  operated  and  shown 
In  UlostiatiDn  Is  built  by  Ihe  Pratt  &  Wbltnej  Company,  and 
known  ss  No.  7  Double-Head  Power  Miller,  and  le  probablv 
the  only  machine  built  !□  this  country  capable  of  doing  this 
work.  It  was  designed  and  built  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
work  of  this  kind.  It  is  built  with  either  single  or  double- 
heed,  and  proTislons  made  for  driving  both  heads  together  or 


InK  with  rack  on  under  side  ;  tuls  1 


"  The  spindle  is  of  steel  with  toot  steel  thrust  collars  bard- 


and  like  work,  is  probably  the  aeverest  test  the  machine  has 
been  put  to,  owing  to  the  great  length  between  centers  aud 
amount  of  surface  involved. 

"  The  work  has  been  watched  with  great  Interest  by  me- 
chanics vidting  the  Company's  works  the  past  month,  and 
astonishment  expressed  at  the  ease  with  which  the  work  is 
done,  the  uniform  smoothness  of  the  milled  surface,  and  the 
entire  freedom  from  any  evidence  of  chatter  which  might  be 
expected  Id  a  gang  of  nulla  of  this  length." 


Recent  P&Uots. 


BOTUAS'B  FUBNAOX  ARD  HBCHAHICAIi  BTOREB. 

Thk  object  of  this  Invention  is  to  provide  an  Improved  fur- 
nace and  an  automatic  self-feeding  mechanical  stoker.  Pfg.  1 
ahowB  a  longitudinal  vertical  section  of  the  furnace  and  ap- 
paratus, a  Indicates  a  suitable  masonry  casing  of  refractory 
tnatturial  having  an  arch.  p.  which  extends  over  the  grate  O. 
The  confltrucllon  of  this  grate  Is  the  noTel  feature.  It  is  cy- 
lindrical In  form,  and  conslats  of  two  large  wbeels,  one  of 
which,  e.  Is  shown  in  the  engraving.  These  are  loosely 
mounted  on  a  hollow  shaft.  0,  ao  that  they  can  turn  indepen- 
dently of  it.  and  are  placed  at  a  distance  apart  equal  to  the 
width  of  the  grate.  The  grate-bsrs  are  attached  by  their  ends 
'o  each  of  the  wheels. 


The  fuel  Is  fed  Into  the  hopper  /,  the  suppi  v  being  regu- 
lated by  a  sliding  door,/'.  The  grate  is  slowiy  revolved  bv 
gearing  t,  wUcb  Is  driven  by  a  worm-wheel  and  pulley,  P. 


The  combusUon  chamber  k  extends  downwardly  to  what, 
in  locomotive  parlance,  would  be  called  the  "  forward"  part 
of  Ihe  grate  or  drum,  to  a  point  a  short  distance  above  its 
horizontal  diameter,  where  It  communicates  with  the  up  take 
and  la  provided  with  an  inclined  dump-plate  or  tall-piece,  o. 
The  Inner  edge  of  this  Is  arranged  In  cloee  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  grate,  so  as  to  scrape  all  ashes  and  clinkers 
therefrom. 

Below  the  grate  an  ash-pan  or  alr-controlling  box  Is  located 
within  the  cylindrical  grate  or  drum,  aod  Is  composed  of  the 
curved  bottom  3,  extending  from  a  point  at  a  distance  from  one 
side  of  the  grate  periphery  over  the  shaft  to  the  Inner  side  of 
Uie  grate-tnrs  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  shaft  and  near  the 
discharge  from  the  combustion  chamber  and  the  vertical  side 
plates  3'.  extending  np  from  the  aide  edges  of  said  bottom 
upwardly  to  the  Inner  surfaces  of  the  rim  of  the  grate  head, 
80  that  a  complete  Ixix  or  conduit  is  formed  beneath  the  active 
surface  of  tlie  grate,  with  an  opening  at  the  front  end  of  said 
box  at  the  front  side  of  the  grate.  This  box  is  supported  by 
arms  8  extending  upwardly  from  and  rigid  with  the  shaft  and 
secured  to  si^d  box,  so  that  the  box  can  be  moved  or  rocked 
within  the  drum  by  rotating  or  turning  the  shaft.    The  Inner 


or  dosed  end  of  said  box  Is  provided  with  a  shoe,  4,  fitted  and 
curved  to  conform  to  the  curvature  of  the  Inner  surface  of 
the  periphery  of  the  grate,  so  that  by  rocking  the  hollow  shaft 
the  said  box  can  be  rocked  to  throw  said  shoe  forwardly  and 
rearwardly,  and  thereby  decrease  or  lacrease  the  area  of  the 
grate  to  which  air  will  be  Hupplled  from  aald  box. 

In  flg.  1  the  full  active  surface  of  the  grate  is  shown  sup- 
plied with  air,  as  the  shoe  is  located  below  the  tall-piece  over 
which  the  ashes  are  discharged  ;  but  If  the  rear  end  of  the  ash 
box  should  be  rocked  upwardly  the  said  shoe  would  move  op 
to  a  point  above  Bald  tall-plece,  and  thereby  shut  off  a  corre- 
sponding area  of  the  grale  on  which  fuel  is  located  from  the 
supply  of  air  passing  in  through  said  ash  box.  By  this  oon- 
struction  the  air  can  be  concentrated  on  the  iacandescent  por- 
tion of  Ihe  fuel  or  on  the  green  fuel.  Suitable  meani  can  be 
employed  to  rock  the  said  shaft  and  pah.  A  toothed  seg- 
ment, 5,  rigid  with  the  said  ahaft  and  in  engagement  Is  shown 
with  a  worm,  6,  carried  by  the  incUned  sh^t  7,  suitably  jour- 
naled  and  extending  forwardly  to  ttte  front  exterior  of  the 
furnace,  where  it  can  be  provided  with  a  suitable  handle.  A', 
for  rotating  the  shaft. 


BUTHAirS  FUBMACB  AND  HEOHAHIOAL  8T0XEB. 


The  ash  box  has  the  upwardly  curving  bottom  so  that  the 
area  of  the  ash  box  gradually  decreases  rearwardly,  which 
assists  In  throwing  the  air  outwardly  and  upwardly  through 
the  grate-bars  where  the  air  Is  most  needed— that  is,  at  the 
point  of  greatest  beat  directly  over  the  central  portion  of  the 
drum. 

The  inventor  says 
The  quantity  of  fuel  conaumed  per  hour  can  be  readily 
regulated  either  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the  apeed  of  the 
grate  drum  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the  depth  of  fuel  by 
means  of  raising  or  lowering  the  hopper  rate  by  means  of 
the  damper  In  regulating  the  admlsdon  of  air  to  the  fuel,  or 
by  placing  the  box  in  such  a  position  as  to  Increase  or  dft- 
crease  the  actual  grate  area  supplied  with  air." 

Hr.  T.  R.  Butman.  of  Chicago,  Is  the  Inventor.  His  patent 
Is  dated  September  18,  1894,  and  numbered  636,841. 

I   SECTIONAL   BTSAM-BOILER. 


win  permit  of  the  length  of  the  boiler  or  the  number  o: 
of  water  tubes  employed  being  increased  to  any  reasonable 
limit,  without  in  any  way  Increasing  the  number  of  steam  or 
water  drums,  the  distance  from  the  doors  of  the  flre-boz  to 
the  resr  of  the  furnace,  or  the  distance  within  which  the  firing 
or  stoking  of  the  boiler  will  have  to  be  effected. 
The  Invention  la  described  as  follows  in  Ihe  specifications  : 
"  A  A'  Indicate  tlie  water  tubes,  which,  in  my  preferred 
form  of  conatructioa,  are  arranged  In  series,  with  the  Indi- 
vidual tubes  of  each  series  dlspMed  Ihe  one  above  the  other, 
and  B  B  ff  B*  the  water-tube  headers,  In  which  the  ends  of 
the  water  tubes  ^  ^'  are  respectively  secured  by  expanding 
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the  lUM  lo  snttably  aluped  orifices  formed  tlioreln.  The 
Miles  of  water  tubea  A,  with  its  headers  S  B,  are  loclliied  to 
the  horizon  Id  one  directton,  and  are  alternated  with  the  aeries 
of  water  tube*  A,  which,  with  its  headers  £*  £*,  are  stmllarly 
tncllDed  in  the  opposite  direcUoD.  Aa  thtu  diepoeed,  the 
aeries  of  water  tubes  lie  side  by  dde  in  a  horlzoDtaf  dlrectloo, 
and  the  length  of  the  boiler  depends  upon  the  number  of  series 
of  water  tunes  arranged  In  that  relatlan. 

"  Connected  with  the  upper  ends  of  the  headers  B  S*,  bj 
tubes  a.  Is  the  steam  and  water  drum  C,  which  prafeniblj  ex- 
tend* tbrouKhcmt  the  entire  length  of  Uie  boiler,  and  la  pro- 
vided on  Its  Interior,  orer  the  ends  of  the  tnbes  a,  with  deflec- 
tors A,  br  means  of  which  the  currents  of  water  paning  up- 
ward through  such  tubea  wtU  be  deflected  downwsrd  ;  while 
below  the  series  of  water  tubes  A  A',  in  poritlons  substan- 


FIG.  2. 


"     r         WOBTHmQTON'fl  SKCTIONAL  BTKAH  BOILBR. 

iiaUy  under  their  respective  lower  ends,  and  connected  with 
Uie  steam  and  water  drum  C,  by  down-flow  tubea  e,  are  water 
drums  B  jy,  one  of  which,  the  drum  Of,  for  Inatenoe,  la  con- 
nected with  the  lower  end  of  the  headers  B  by  tubes  d. 

"  Located  under  the  water  tubes  A  A'  and  ateam  and  water 
drum  0  is  the  flre-boi  or  furnace  E,  which  Is  provided  with 
suitable  grate-bars  «,  that,  bb  here  ahown,  are  aupported  at 
their  ends  br  the  water  drums  D  D',  which  connected  by 
pipes  /,  preferably  extended  throughout  the  length  of  the 
DoIleT  are.  In  turn,  supported  by  suitable  masonry  piers  F,  or 
otherwise." 

The  pateutee  Is  Hr.  Amasa  Worthlngtou.  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y..  and  the  number  of  the  patent  is  534,877,  which  la  dated 
August  31,  1S94. 

Haitian's  ooal-btokxb. 

The  inventor  of  this  appllsoce,  flg.  8,  describes  Its  object  In 
the  following  long  sentence  : 

"  It  la  to  produce  s  tilting  coal-stoker  mounted  hi  a  boiler 
front,  into  which  the  coal  la  ahoveled,  and  In  which  the  coal 
is  more  or  less  coked,  before  It  is  dumped  onto  the  fire  by  the 
tilting  of  the  receiver,  so  that  more  or  less  of  the  amokepro- 
duclng  gasea  are  ellmlnatad  before  it  Is  Ignited  :  In  which  the 
tilting  M  the  receiver,  at  least  aubttantlally,  closes  the  open- 
ing In  the  boiler  front,  thereby  preventing  the  indraft  of  b 
large  quantity  of  cold  air  and  the  dam^ee  resultant  there- 
from to  the  fire,  the  flues,  the  heads,  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  boiler  ;  In  which  the  leoeiver  when  restored  to  its  normal 
TMMltlon  after  dumping  tightly  cloBe8_the  opening  in  the  boiler 
front."  , 


','Ita  construction  Is  farther  explained  as  follows  : 
r  "  ^  is  s  boiler  front  and  a  Is  a  boiler  of  any  coDstruction. 
Bald  front  Is  provided  with  an  opening,  above  the  fire  and 
front  door,  In  which  the  coal-receiver  B  Is  mounted  and 
adapted  to  be  tilled,  conaisting  of  a  metallic  plate,  b,  which 
constitutes  the  bottom  thereof,  having  its  front  end  upturned 
to  creste  the  front  b'  of  said  receiver.  Its  Inner  end  bears 
against  the  transverse  wall  or  batfle  plate  e-l  Its  top  Is  dosed 


IHANMAirSiCOAtSTOEEB.' 


In  the  boiler  front,  subalantlally  all  indraft  of  cold  air  Is  there 
prevented." 

William  H.  Eannan.  of  Syracuse,  H.  T.,  is  the  Inventor. 
His  patent  is  numbered  638,&8a,  and  dated  August  7,  16B4.  ^: 

colb'b  xetallic  rod-packino. 

Hr.  F.  J.  Cole,  Mechanical  Engineer  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  has  patented  the  very  ingenious  form  of  pack- 
ing shown  in  flg.  4.  In  describing  hia  invention,  he  savs  that 
it  la  well  known  that  in  piston  and  othei  rod-packing,  In 
which  the  metallic  rings  are  pressed  against  the  surface  ol  the 
rod  by  being  forced  Into  a  conical  or  other  ahaped  cup  having 

tapered  form,  by  means  of  a  spring  acting  in  the  direction 


a  lack  of  oil,  or  by  being  too  lightly  forced 


L  '      FIG.   4- 

COLB'9  HETALUC  BOD-PACSINQ. 

agaloat  the  surface  by  the  action  of  the  spring,  that  Instead  of 
the  rod  alldlng  through  them,  the  ringa  are  curried  back  br 
the  motion  of  the  rod  until  the  spring  is  entirely  compressed, 
when  It  auddenly  flies  back  to  lla  original  position,  often  caus- 
ing the  breakage  of  some  of  the  parts,  and  nearly  always  re- 
sulting in  unduly  Jamming  the  rings  In  the  conical  cup,  In 
order  to  partially  overcome  thla,  It  Is  customary  to  use  an  undue 
amount  of  spring  pressure  and  Increase  Its  strength  far  In  ex- 
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cen  of  whftt  would  be  nomutllr  needed  to  keep  the  rings  In 
■nfflclent  contact  wltb  the  rod  to  make  a  itMin-tlght  jotnt. 
No  pTOvUon  has  hitherto  been  made  In  this  form  of  [wcblDg 
to  automatically  restrict  thig  motion,  and  the  object  of  thb 
Invention  Is  to  provide  an  abutment  or  atop  which  Is  auto- 
matically forced  forward  by  the  action  of  the  spring,  and 
blocked  In  Its  advanced  position  so  that  the  metallic  rings 
cannot  be  pushed  out  of  oodtlon  bj  the  action  of  the  rod. 

One  of  the  methods  of  doing  this  la  shown  In  fig.  i,  which 
represents  a  section  of  a  stufflng-box,  packing  rings,  etc. 
A  is  the  pislOD-Tod  ;  B,  part  of  a  steam-chest  or  cjlinder-head  ; 
0,  the  packing  case ;  D,  the  melallic  packing  rings ;  B,  a 
conical-shaped  cup  which  receives  the  rings  ;  0,  a  movable 
abutmuit  which  lieaia  against  the  packing  riDga,  and  OD  which 
the  spring  receives  the  nngs  ;  0,  a  movable  abutment  in  con- 
tact with  the  ring  F.  S  is  a  spiral  sprinz  which  bears  anunst 
a  ahonlder  on  the  laslde  of  0.  ffii  an  Inslda  casing,  ana  L  a 
stationary  abutment  or  sleeve  which  fits  tightly  inside  of  S. 
The  movable  abutment  0  has  an  outside  collar,  Jf.  As  the 
packing  wears  and  the  abutment  0  Is  pressed  against  the 
ring  F,  a  little  space  is  left  between  the  collar  M  and  the 
sleeve  L,  0  Is  a  receptacle  which  contains  shot  !f.  The 
space  0  has  a  small  opening  which  communicates  with  the 
spaoe  between  L  and  the  shoulder  Jf.  As  the  packing  wears 
and  the  space  la  Increased  the  shot  fall  into  it.  and  thus,  by 
Interposing  a  solid  substance  between  M  and  L,  prevents  the 


other  methods  of  holding  the  packing  rings  In  their  place 
after  they  become  worn,  but  the  one  dsBcrihed  seems  to  be  the 
preferable  plan,  and  Is  certainly  very  ingenious.  Mr.  Cole's 
patent  Is  numbered  526,881,  and  dated  September  aS,  1894. 
His  addrees  Is  Monnt  Clare,  Baltimore,  Hd. 

StCSt'S  PMSnUATIC  HAKHBB. 

This  Inrentfon  refers  to  pneumatic  hammers.  In  which  the 
hammer-brad  proper  U  formed  by  a  heavy  cylinder  containing 
a  piston,  and  In  which  this  latter  is  employed  for  operating 
said  cylinder  or  hammer-head  ;  and  the  Improvements  relate 
to  means  for  altering  the  height  of  stroke  of  the  head,  and 
also  to  means  for  automatically  replacing  the  air^or  the  upper 
alr-coshlon,  If  the  quantity  of  the  aii  of  this  cushion  nas 
become  a  too  small  one  or  has  entirely  been  displaced. 


FIG.  6. 
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The  frame  a  of  the  pneumatic  hammer  (flg.  S)  holds  on  its 
top  the  shaft  b  fa  the  two  bearings  a'  a'.  &ld  shaft  has  an 
eccentric,  i',  carrying  the  beam  A  This  beam  may  be  oscillated 
from  shaft  d  by  means  of  a  crank,  6,  and  connecllng-iod  /, 
and  transfers  Its  motion  to  the  piston  e  within  cylinder  K  by 
means  of  the  connecting-rod  i  and  pistou-iod  k.  In  order  to 
turn  the  eccentric  b',  or,  In  other  words.  In  order  to  raise  or 
lower  the  beam  e  by  means  of  the  s^d  eccentric,  the  shaft  b 
has  been  provided  with  a  worm-wheel,  I,  gearing  with  a 


worm,  ffi.  This  latter  Is  Bimly  connected  with  a  cludn- 
wheel,  n,  and  may  be  turned  from  a  aleeve,  0.  by  means  of 
chain-wheel  n'  and  chain  p. 

The  left-hand  end  of  snaft  d  carries  a  sleeve,  (,  with  two 
Bange-Uke  friction  disks,  only  one  of  which,  s*,  la  shown,  the 
rotations  of  which  latter  may  be  transferred  on  the  sleeve  0  by 
the  bnmd,  didk-like  end-piece  o'  of  said  aleeve  o,  so  thai  by 
causing  contact  of  disk  0'  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  disks  r 
the  worm-wbeel  { may  be  toroed  In  one  or  the  other  direction, 
and  the  beun  may  thus  be  raised  or  lowered.  Just  as  required 
for  a  heavier  or  slfgbler  blow  of  the  hammer-head. 

The  differences  lo  the  height  of  the  hammer-head  caused  by 
another  position  of  the  eccentric  b'  may  well  be  seen  from  the 
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space  of  cylinder  A  communicates  with  tha 
outer  air  by  means  of  two  apertures  A'  A*  connected  at  the 
Inside  of  Ihe  cylinder  by  a  groove  or  channel.  A*.  The  aald 
apertures  are  situated  some  distance  apart  from  the  bottom 
and  the  cover,  so  that  spaces  A*  A*  are  formed,  in  which  some 
atr  may  be  kept  back  and  compressed  for  forming  cushicms. 
If,  now,  the  hammer  moves  with  but  slow  speed,  the  air  con- 
tained in  space  A*  conld  by  and  by  escape,  as  the  head  then 
moves  with  the  same  velocity  as  tike  piston.  If,  thereafter,  a 
greater  speed  Is  chosen,  a  vacuum  would  arise  above  the  pis- 
ton, which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  can  be  of  verv  injnrioua 
effect.  To  avoid  this,  an  automatic  valve  formed  by  a  b«U 
has  been  arranged  In  the  piston,  said  valve  acting  in  sucli  a 
manner  that  It  allows  the  entrance  of  air  Into  stdd  ipttce  o*, 
but  hinders  said  air  from  escaping  out  of  that  space,  so  that, 
therefore,  neither  a  vacuum  nor  even  a  nrefacllui  of  air  can 
happen. 

Ttie  Inventor  la  Jean  BAchfi,  of  HUckweswagen,  Oertnany. 

His  patent  Is  dated  September  36, 1894,  and  nombend  68(1,60(1. 

be&udbt'b  fowkb  HtmigR. 

This  Invention  relate*  to  the  class  of  power  hammers  wherein 
a  reciprocating  hammer-head  is  coupled  to  a  crank  which,  by 
its  rotation,  imparts  the  reciprocating  n 
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head  and  crank,  which  enables  the  operator  to  give  a  stroke 
to  the  hammer  somewhat  in  excess  than  that  due  to  the  crank 

In  the  hammer-head  8,  fig.  6,  Is  formed  a  socket,  8*.  to  re- 
cdve  a  V-shaped  piece  comprising  two  spring-arms  9,  9, 
which  have  each  a  half-round  soank  which  fits  into  the  socket 
8*,  a  pointed  screw,  10,  serving  as  a  set-screw  to  hold  them 
flnnly  In  place.  Coupled  lo  the  crank-pin  is  a  crank-rod.  11, 
and  secured  to  this  rod  adjustably  Is  a  sleeve,  13,  on  which 
an  two  spring-branches,  18,  18.  The  lower  ends  of  these 
sprlag-branchea  are  coupled,  respectively,  to  the  upper  ends 
of  the  Bpring-arms  9  by  links  14,  as  shown  In  fig.  1.  The 
rod  11,  Ueeve  12,  and  branches  18,  18  constitute  a  spring  con- 
necting-rod. 

It  Is  desirable  where  the  hammer  Is  to  operate  on  plecee 
varying  conalderably  In  thickness  to  provide  a  means  for  va^- 
Ing  the  distance  between  Uie  center  of  the  crank-shaft  and  the 
lower  face  of  the  hatnnwr-bead.  and  this  may  be  done  by  ad- 
iustlng  the  shanks  of  the  spring-arms  9  In  the  socket  in  the 
hammer-head,  or  by  the  adjnstment  of  the  sleeve  12  along 
the  rod  11,  securing  the  sleeve  In  place  by  means  of  a  pointed 
set-screw,  IG,  which  Is  driven  Into  a  longitudinal  allt  in  the 
crank-rod  so  as  to  expand  the  latter  In  the  sleeve  and  hdd^lt 
fast  thweln. 

When  the  crank-shaft  rotates  slowly  the  hammer-head  vrill 
have  given  to  it  a  stroke  or  travel  about  equal  to  the  throw  ot 
the  crank,  but  If  set  In  rapid  motion  the  momentum  of  the 
hammer-head  acting  through  the  spring-arms  9,  the  aprlng- 
branchea  18,  and  links  14,  will  Impart  to  the  bead  a  greater 
lengUi  of  stroke,  the  spring  connecting  media  bdng  distensible 
longitudinally.  The  device  will  also  serve  to  overcome  grad- 
ual^ the  Inertia  of  the  hammer-head  at  the  ends  of  the  strokes. 
The  tension  of  the  spring-arms  and  spring-rods  may  be  in- 
creased by  means  of  a  tension-regulattng  screw,  16,  which 
passes  freely  throngb  one  branch  18,  and  screws  Into  the 
other,  as  clearly  shown. 

The  Inventor  is  A.ugu*tln  Beaudrr,  of  SomervUle,  Mass.; 
the  number  of  patent  Is  628,870,  which  Is  dated  September 
S6,  1894. 

WABSES'S  SHimHO  LDIK. 

Mr.  WUliam  B.  Wanen,  ot  Peoria.  III.,  has  patented  the 
novel  arrangement  of  link  shown  in  flg.  7,  which  he  describes 
Bs  follows : 

"  Hy  invention  resides  In  the  manner  In  which  the  outer 
ends  of  the  eccentric  rods  are  connected  to  the  skeleton  link, 
with  relation  to  the  saddle-pin  16,  whereby  a  more  perfect 
working  of  the  parts  is  attained.    To  accomplish  this  object. 
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I  Biit  eataMlili  a  center  line,  A.  from  which  lines  S,  B,  C,  0 
sod  D,  D  are  laid  off  perpendicul&r  &nd  at  right  anglea  lo  (he 
center  IIds,  and  these  linee  are  eguldistaot  apart  on  the  center 
Hue.  I  Iben  mark  off  lines  B,  E  voA  F,  P^parallel  with  (he 
center  line  and  equal  dlstancea  (rom  the  center  line.  I  neit 
locate  the  center  a  of  the  saddie-ptn  (which  is  (be  center  of 
Riupeuafun  and  axis  for  link),  where  the  center  line  and  the 
center  arc  line  Q.  O  Intersect  with  the  center  line  0,  G.  I 
then  locate  the  couplIng-pln  hole  10  at  the  Intersection  of  the 
lines  E,  E  and  D.  D.  and  locate  the  conpliog-pln  hole  11  at 
the  hitersectlon  of  the  lines  B,  B  tuA  F,  P,  and  I  thus  hare 
the  conpllng-pin  boles  located  at  different  distances  from  the 
main  shaft  and  each  located  on  a  different  aide  of  the  center 
arc  0,  0,  and  thej  an  located  at  eqoal  distances  in  a  perpen' 
dicular  measuTeroent  from  the  center  of  the  aaddle-pln  15,  and 
are  likewise  located  at  equal  distances  in  a  horizontal  measure- 
ment from  the  tenter  of  the  saddle-pin,  thereby  Forming  a 
BtralKht  line,  ff,  B.  through  the  center  of  the  saddle-pin,  the 
couplIng-pln  hole  10,  and  the  coupling-pin  bole  11,  so  that  the 
point  of  connection  between  the  eccentric  rods  wIUi  the  link  9 
each  travel  an  equal  distance  to  or  from  the  central  line  of 
motion  at  a  movement  of  the  link  either  along  the  center  line 
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of  motion  or  rotation  on  its  center  of  eaddle-pln.  I  thus  equal- 
ize and  proportion  to  better  advantage  the  angularity  of  the 
eccentric  rods,  thereby  producing  more  correct  and  equal  cut- 
off and  exhaust  of  the  openings  In  the  m^  v^re  at  ul  poinis 
of  the  stroke  of  the  engine,  and  this  Is  done  without  Bacriflctng 
the  lead  or  admission  openinga  of  the  main  valve.  B;  this 
arrang  -ment  also  I  am  better  able  to  locate  tfao  center  of  the 
saddle-ptn  on  the  center'arc  Q,  6  of  the  link  9,  thus  reducing 
the  slip  of  the  link  on  its  block,  and  reducing  the  strain  and 
wear  of  all  parts  of  the  link-motion  and  doing  away  with  the 
customary  way  of  equalizing  the  main  valve  cut-off,  and  ex- 
haust openings,  which  was  done  by  locating  the  center  of 
saddle-pin  back  of  the  center  of  arc  0.  6,  and  link,  which 
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usually  employed  In  link-motions,  and  the  Improvement 
be  ap^ied  to  all  ahlfting  Unk-mottons  in  use.  and  at  a  small 
ooat." 

We  will  suggest  to  some  of  the  younger  engineers  or  drafts- 
men that  an  Inveetigatlon,  either  on  a  model  or  diagram,  of 
the  merile  of  (his  design  for  a  link  would  be  interesting.  It 
Is  not  at  all  obvious  that  it  possesses  the  advantages  claimed 
for  It.  The  patent  Is  numbered  621,396,  and  dated  June  12, 
18M. 

afiLSDORP'S  COUPOUKD  I.OC0U0TIVB. 


The  I 


t  for  this  invention,  which  Is  being  introduced 


of  New  York,  has  recently  been  issued.    It  is,  or  should 


of  so  much  Interest  to  locomotive  engineers  that  we  give  the 
description  in  full,  which  is  published  in  the  patent.  The 
inventor  describee  his  Invention  as  follows  : 

"  Hitherto  It  has  been  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
compound  locomotive  engines  to  he  started  In  whatever  poeT- 
tion  Ihe  crank  ot  the  h^h-pressure  cylinder  may  be  at  (he 
time,  to  provide  in  the  pipe  or  passage  connecting  the  bigh- 

Sressure  cylinder  with  the  receiver  special  closing  or  cut-off 
evicea,  such  as  cocks,  valves,  or  dampers,  that  are  operated, 
at  the  moment  when  the  engine  is  to  be  started,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  freeh  steam  supplied  from  the  boiler 
and  entering  the  receiver  and  low-pressure  cylinder  from  ex- 
ercising an  InjurioDS  counter- pressure  in  Uie  higb-preesure  cyl- 
inder on  the  side  opposite  to  that  In  which  (he  high-pressure 
piston  moves  when  the  dlslrlbuUog  valve  of  such  cylinder  la 

"This  invention  has  for  its 
object  to  enable  compound  lo- 
comotive engines  to  be  started 
without  iheemploymeutof  any 
special  devices  such  as  referred 
to,  however  unfavorable  the 
position  of  the  cranks  may  be 
at  the  moment ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, when  the  crank  of  the  high- 
pressure  piston  Is  nearly  hori- 
zontal and  that  of  the  low- 
pressure  piston  is  practically 
vertical.  For  this  purpose  the 
valve  face  of  (he  low-preasure 
cylinder  Is  formed  with  orifices 
or  ports  that  are  in  communi- 
catfon  with  the  main  steam-pipe 
or  boiler,  and  are  so  arranged 
that  during  the  ordinary  opera- 
tion of  the  engine  they  will  be 
effectually  closed,  while  when 
the  engine  is  to  be  started.  In 
which  case  the  ordinary  work- 
ing point  of  cut-off  (correspond- 
ing to  form  about  60  to  60  per 
cent,  of  the  piston  stroke)  Is 
exceeded,  one  of  these  ports  will  be  uncovered  or  opened 
whereby  steam  will  be  admitted  to  that  end  of  the  low-press- 
ure cylinder  corresponding  to  the  requited  direction  of  motion, 
with  the  result  that  the  low-pressure  piston  will  be  set  In 
operation.  From  the  steam-chest  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
the  live  steam  passes  Into  the  receiver,  and  thence  Into  the 
high-pressure  cylinder  entering  on  that  side  of  the  piston 
thereli].  which  (s  opposite  lo  that  in  which  the  movement  of 
the  piston  ought  to  take  place.  Thus  the  steam  entering  the 
high-pressure  cylinder  will  exercise  a  certain  counter-preesure, 
which,  however,  will  be  overcome  by  live  steam  from  the 
boiler  as  soon  as  the  podMon  of  the  cranks  undergoes  the 
slightest  alteration,  such  live  steam  from  the  boiler  entering 
direct  Into  the  hlgh-presaure  cylinder.  When  the  low-prese- 
ure  slide-valve  assumes  such  a  poeiilon  that  the  port,  which 
unltl  then  has  been  open,  la  closed,  the  direct  admission  of 
steam  into  the  low-pressure  cylinder  will  be  discontinued,  and 
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therefore  any  Injurious  counter -pressure  that  might  otherwise 
result  therefrom  Is  completely  obviated,  so  that  the  locomo- 
tive engine  can  then  be  started  by  the  steam  pressure  exerted 
upon  the  high-pressure  piston  alone.  This  arrangement  is 
applicable  to  compound  engines  with  two  or  more  cylinders, 
and  may  be  used  In  coniunclion  with  any  form  of  link  motion 
for  the  purpose  of  starting  engines,  provision  being  made  tor 
all  die  conditions  on  which  tlie  point  of  cutoff  depends  (such 
as  the  extent  of  motion  of  the  eccentric,  the  effective  length 
of  the  link,  the  angle  of  lead,  elc.)  to  be  fulfilled  as  to  alR>w 
of  a  maximum  point  of  cut-off  (corresponding,  say,  to  about 
90  per  cent,  of  the  stroke  of  the  engine). 
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"  In  Older  that  the  InTentdon  may  be  fully  underatood,  ref- 
«r«aoe  la  had  to  the  acccmpaaylDg  dmrlDgs,  In  which  &g.  8, 
a  horlzoQtal  BecUon,  and  tig.  9,  a  vertical  cross-KctloD  of  a 
oompouod  locomotive  engine,  conetmcted  in  accordaoce  with 
this  Invention.    Fig.  10  is  a  plan  to  a  larger  scale,  of  the  slide- 


FIG.   9. 
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valve  f«C8  of  (he  low-pieagure  cylinder ;  and  figs.  11  and  12 
are  respectively  b  longitudinal  and  transvene  section  of  the 
valve-chest  of  the  low-pressuie  cylinder,  fig.  18  Is  a  diagram 
(on  the  ZeuDer  system)  for  a  link-motion  arranged  In  accord- 
ance with  this  invention. 

"  From  the  drawings  it  will  he  seen  that  the  slide-valve 
face  of  the  low -pressure  cylinder  is  provided  with  two  oriflces 
or  ports  a  a,  that  are  connected  by  channels  a'  a'  and  pipes  b  b 
to  a  common  pipe,  e,  that  is  in  communicatloa  with  a  cross- 
pipe,  d,  and  the  main  steam-pipe  d*.  The  ports  a  of  the  said 
channelH,  a'  are  so  arranged  in  the  valve  surface  that  in  the 
ordinary  operation  of  the  engines,  during  which  ;the  point  of 
cnt-off  does  not  exceed  60  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  stroke,  they 
remain  closed  under  the  action  of  the  piece  or  bridge  /'  of 
the  slide-valve/ for  the  low  pressure  cylinder.  When,  how- 
ever, the  link  arrangement  is.  for  the  purpose  of  sCartinK  the 
engine,  adjusted  for  a  larger  point  of  cuC-olf  (corresponding, 
say,  to  00  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  stroke  of  the  engine),  one 
of  the  said  porta  will  be  opened  (fig.  11)  whereby  steam  will 
be  admitted  from  the  cross-pipe  d  to  that  end  of  the  low-pi 


valve/,  the  a 

pipe  d"  and  c        _  _ 

therefore  no  counter-pressure  is  produced  upon  the  hlEh-press- 

ure  piston.     As,  moreover,  owing  to  the  large  point  of  cut-off, 

the  position  of  the  cranks  Is  now  the  most  favorable  one,  and 

inasmuch  as  the  port  a.  which  has  remaned  closed  up  to  this 

lime,  only  opens  when  the  piston  stroke  in  the  low-pressure 

cylinder  changes,  the  link-motion  may  be  absolutely  relied 

upon  for  effective  operation  In  starting  the  engine. 

"  The  ports  a  a  may  be  located  at  any  other  proper  point  In 
the  face  of  the  valve-seat,  and  in  such  relation  to  the  valve  as 
to  be  controlled  therebv,  and  opened  whenever  the  normal 
point  of  cut-off  la  ciceeaed,  as  atKive  eiplained. 

"  The  diagram  of  Zeuner,  flg.  13,  corresponds  to  a  link 
arrangement  fitted  for  a  maiimum  cut-off  (say,  M  percent.) 
In  accordance  with  Ibis  Invention. 

"  In  the  diagram,  I  la  the  crank  circle  ;^  is  the  circle  the 


radius  of  which  equals  the  mazlmnm  overlapping  ;  III  k  the 
Hlide-valve  circle  calculated  for  the  minimum  cut-oB  (14  per 
cent.)  1  IV  Is  the  slide-valve  drcle  for  the  medium  cul^)fl 
(50  per  cent) ;  V  is  the  slide-valve  circle  for  the  maitmnm 
cut-off ;  and  vl  is  the  line  connecting  all  the  slide-valve  drclea 
(the  central  curve). 

"  The  distance  between  the  two  arcs  of  drcles  Vn  aikd  Vin, 
drawn  in  dotted  lines,  equals  the  width  of  the  ports  a  In  the 
direction  of  motion  of  the  slide-valve/. 

"  It  will  be  seen  from  the  diagram  that  the  porte  a  In  the 
ordinary  operation  of  the  engine  remain  closed  until  a  cut-ofT 
corresponafng  to  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  stioke  of  the  mgin 


about  i  per  cent,  of  Its  stroke,  and  wiu  be  fully  open  when 
S  per  cent,  of  the  piston  stroke  has  been  made.  It  then  re- 
mains fully  open  until  the  piston  makes  about  80  per  oral,  of 
its  stroke,  after  which  the  clodikg  of  the  said  port  will  begin. 
When  the  piston  has  made  about  90  per  cent,  of  its  stroke  thr 
port  will  be  completely  cloeed  again.". 

Hr.  Earl  QOlsaorf,  of  Vlenru,  Austria-Hungary,  Is  the  In- 
ventor. His  patent  is  numbered  036,778,  and  dated  October  S, 
18M.; 

^kbr&ttt's  watb  xotob.^ 

It  has  always  been  'a  medianlcal  mystery  why  the  'grest 

Swer  of  the  vraves  in  large  bodies  of  water  has  not  been  utll- 
■d  more  than  it  Is.  Hr.  Charles  A.  Herritt,  of  Birmingham, 
AJa.,  has  patented  the  contrivance  shown  In  flg.  14,  and  of 
which  he  gives  the  following  general  description,  from  which 
and  the  eoKravingH  the  construction  will  be  understood  with- 
out going  mto  further  detail : 

"Uy  Invention  Telates  to  improvements  in  that  class  of 
wave  mot<a8  In  whldi  the  water  from  the  top  of  a  wave  is 
stored  at  the  highest  point  of  the  wave  as  a  head  to  operate  a 
turbine  wheel,  and  the  objects  of  my  improvements  are,  flret, 
to  provide  a  penstock  or  storege  reservoir  to  be  constructad 
in  or  adjoining  a  wharf  to  receive  the  water  from  the  tope  of 
the  waves,  the  penstock  having  free  ingress  for  the  water 
through  a  series  of  valves,  the  valves  closing  on  the  inside  to 
retain  the  water  when  admitted ;  second,  to  provide  a  pen- 
stock of  the  above  description  with  a  turbine  wheel  to  use  as 
a  motive  power  by  whidi  machinery  can  be  driven  on  the 
wharf  or  top  of  the  penstock  for  hoisting  and  other  purposes 
required  in  the  vidnity  of  wharves  ;  thud,  to  provide  s  taO 
race  from  the  wheel  for  the  escape  of  the  water,  the  race  In- 
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HSBBITT'I  WATX  MOTOB. 


the  construction  aikd  arrangement  of  the  device  Illustrated." 

n*n.— CoplM  of  mj  of  [h«  pstanti  ntamd  tc  ibov*.  or  of  mj  othan  In 
print,  will  be  HDt  to  u J  addi-aa  on  reolptDritweDly-flTocenli  in  UBilcd 
SulM  po(tagfr4tatnp«  (not  /orctsn  atMiipi}. 
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Aeronautics. 


Dhdbb  Ihla  heading  we  Bhall  bere&fter  publish  all  matter 
relating  to  the  Interefltlng  aubject  of  Aerial  NavigatloD,  a 
bnnch  of  engineering  which  la  rapidly  Increasing  In  general 
intercat.  Hr.  O.  Chanate,  O.E.,  of  Chicago,  haa  consented  to 
act  as  AMocfate  Editor  for  ttda  department,  and  will  be  a  f re- 
qttBDt  oontrlbator  to  it. 

Beaderi  ef  tM»  dtparlmtnt  are  regutiUd  to  tend  Oi^  name* 
and  addreuat  ofptnon*  intsntttd  in  tK»  trtbfact  ofAenmauUc* 
to  (A<  puHUJuT  ^  Thi  Ambbicau  Enohtbbb. 


Br  Otto  Liurkthal.* 

It  la  Indeed  difficult  for  man  to  flit  through  the  realm  of  air 
with  the  freedom  of  a  bird  ;  but  the  longing  to  do  ao  will 
allow  ua  no  rest.  A  single  large  bird  clrcUng  over  our  head 
will  renew  In  us  tlte  wish  to  soar  like  it  In  the  Armament. 

Tlw  mechanical  instinct  of  even  the  average  man  Is  suffi- 
cient to  perceive  that  we  need  but  to  find  the  right  key  to  un- 
lock for  our  nae  an  entirely  new  portal  of  worltf wide  commu- 
nioaUon,  Do  we  not  see  with  what  calm,  with  wliat  complete 
aaaaranoe  and  wonderfully  simple  mancenvres  yonder  bird  ts 


1  will  D 


Tbe 


abletoaccompllehasmucbT— man,  with  all  his  boasted  ktelli- 
gence  and  with  all  the  mechanical  aids  that  have  enabled  him 
to  tralld  truly  marvellous  works  I  And  still  it  la  difficult— 
I  may  say  exceedingly  difficult— to  repeat  even  approximately 
what  nature  performs  so  easily.  How  many  vain  ettorts  have 
been  made  to  imitate  the  bird  I    This.  too.  now  that  science 


has  •erionaly  taken  up  this  question  ;  Uiat  the  phenomena  of 
natunl  flight  have  been  dissected,  anatomically  and  mechaol- 
c^y,  opncally  and  by  instantaneous  photographs,  as  well  as 


graphically  by  electric  records.    Now,  at  last,  we  have  pro- 

freased  so  far  that  the  bird  cannot  mislead  us  as  to  the  theoiy, 
at  In  practice  "  he  lias  the  laugh  on  us."    As  soon  as  we 

•  TniMlatad.framliYMMttAi^  Ko.  Stl,  Bwlln.; 


our  heads  and  twitter  their  derision.  There  is  prob^ly  no 
other  branch  of  engineering  In  which  It  is  so  difficult  to-flnd 
the  right  application  of  our  theories  In  actual  practice. 

To^y  we  know  very  well  what  supports  Ihe  flying  bird  ; 
his  wing  cleaves  the  sir  at  great  speed,  and  by  the  slender 
curve  of  Its  proflle  oompets  xS^  neceaaarr  sustaining  reactbn, 
even  in  this  uiln  medium.  The  wind  which  passes  under  the 
widespread  sall-aurfaces  of  the  bird  undergoes  a  gentle  devia- 
tion on  the  concave  lower  surface  of  tbe  wing,  which  results 
In  a  sufficient  "  lift"  when  the  wind  la  strong  enough.  Tlie 
beating  of  the  wing  complements  what  the  uill  action  alone 
does  not  accomplish. 

To  the  untrained  observer.  It  Is  true,  when  he  sees  the  bird 
In  flight,  the  movements  of  the  wings  seem  to  be  simple  np- 
and-down  motions  ;  but  the  aviator  combines  tbe  wing  beats 
with  the  effect  of  the  velocity  of  flight  and  the  movement  of 
the  air,  and  concludes  that  even  In  rowing  flight,  especially 
for  the  larger  birds,  the  carrying  surfaces  cut  the  air  at  a  very 
acute  angle,  and  that  in  rapid  forward  flight  even  a  gentle  de- 

{irea^n  of  the  wings  produces  much  carrying  power  with 
ittle  expenditure  of  energy. 

This,  therefore.  Is  the  action  to  imitate,  this  rapid  forward 
motion,  with  slow  besting  of  the  wing— at  least,  this  Is  what 
nature  teaches  us  ;  but  it  Is  only  In  case  that  the  uroceas  Is  car- 
ried on  with  absolute  correctness  tliat  we  may  hope  to  fly  In 
this  way.  If  anything  be  omitted  or  Incorrectly  done,  the 
whole  undertaking  willfalL 

Whether  this  direct  Imitation  of  natural  flight  Is  one  way 
out  of  many  Which  will  lead  us  to  the  goat,  or  whether  It  is 
the  only  way.  Is  to-day  still  a  mooted  question ;  many  avi- 
ators, for  Instance,  conuder  tbe  wing  motjon  of  birds  too  diffi- 
cult^toSlmltate  mechacflcally,  and  they  dislike  giving  up  for 
aerial  propnisioQ  the 
screw  propeller, 
which  has  been  found 
so  useful  In  the  wa- 
ter. On  one  point, 
howevei,  they  are 
agreed,  and  that  Is 
that  we  must  fly  at 
high  speed  If  we  are 
to  fly  at  all,  and  this 
requirement  Is  a  dan- 

Sartul  difficulty  In 
le  invention  of  arti- 
ficial flight. 

Itii  universally  ad- 
mitted to-day  that 
man  will  not  be  able 
to  rise  vertically  In 
calm  air  from  a  posl- 
ttouof  rest;  no  more 


penditure  of  energy 
must  be  enormous. 
Designers  of  flying 
machines,  for  this 
reason,  now  arrange 
their  apparatus  so  as 
to  begm  to  rise  with 
a  considerable  hori- 
zontal motion. 

Although  most 
projects  of  the  kind 
are  based  upon  the 
principle  of  blrd- 
fllght— «.«.,  the  sup- 
porting power  Is  ob- 
tained by  a^-Bur- 
faces  rapidly  moved  forward — still  the  methods  of  repro- 
ducing natural  flight  by  mechanical  means  are  as  various 
as  the  aviators  who  undertake  the  experiments,  each  man 
going  hla  own  way  ;  but  all  these  separate  ways  vet  lead  to 
one  and  the  same  reef,  on  which  the  conception  and  often  the 
Ingenious  vessel  itself  la  wrecked  before  It  can  be  utilized  tor 
the  Intended  puriKteee.  Indeed  they  rarely,  without  breaking 
the  machine,  get  beyond  the  Brat  trial,  wbJch  usually  results 
In  the  failure  to  rise  into  the  air  at  all,  or  at  beat  to  get  Inck 
to  the  earth  very  quickly. 

What  it  means  to  be  whizzing  through  the  air  with  the  ve- 
locity of  an  express  train,  and  then  to  come  back  to  the  ground 
without  danger  and  without  breaking  the  apparatus.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive.  If  thiB;trick  Is  to  be  done  with  a  large, 
heavy,  and  complicated  machine,  the  prospect  of  alighting 
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Bafoly  id  of  course,  much  leas.  It  seems  really  piepoeteroua 
to  coant  OD  success  in  the  Hrat  trials  with  such  complicated 
nuchtaeiy  ;  for  this  reason  the  reviewer  in  No.  269  of  Pnmt- 
(AftWiB  quite  right  in  his  atuement  that,  by  eiperimentlDg 


bat,  after  all,  the  result  of  his  labors  bas 
"  Low  not  to  do  it." 
This  celebrated  example  may  suffice  to  deinoustrate  that  the 
most  ingenious  machinery,  even  when  combined  with  power- 
ful and  very  light 


oto 


,  will  E 


with  [large  machines,  the  expense  of  the  tuition,  which  we 
must  surely  pay  before  we  learn  how  to  fly.  is  uselessly  in- 
creased. Maxim's  flying  machine,  the  one  alluded  to  in  the 
above-mentioned  review,  has  cost  a  very  large  sum  of  money, 
and  this  distinguished  Inventor  deserves  high  praise  for  hav- 
ing devoted  so  much  to  aviation,  the  hitherto  Cinderella  of 


alone  solve  this  in- 
tricate problem, 
Maxim  'b  experi- 
ments also  prove 
the  truth  of  another 
view,  which  I  have 
alluded  to  at  every 
opportunity :  that. 
In  point  of  fact,  the 
re^  destroyer  of 
this  machine, 
weighing  8,000  Iba., 
was  a  gentle  wind 
gust,  wblch.  In  con- 
sequence of  the 
enormously  large 
wind  surfaces,  pro- 
duced a  very  great 
force,  llie  ma- 
oMne  oonld  not  f  tUI 
coming  to  grief,  and 
It  wm  invariably 
come  to  grief  when- 
ever it  Is  used  even 
In  a  moderat«  wind. 

Now,  which  one 
of  all  the  inventors 
of  such  apparatus 
has  the  proper  con- 
ception of  the  inw- 
cHessneu  of  the 
wind  toward  all  fly- 
ing machlnesT  Tlus 
bnnga  up  a  new 
difficulty  in  the  in- 
vention of  artlQoIal 
flight.  I  myself 
have  often  enough 
been  the  plaything 
of  the  wind,  when 
I  was  taken  un- 
awares during  my 
experiments  bv 
wind  gusts ;  sud- 
denly I  was  raised 
the  height  of  a  house 
and  tossed  bach  and 
forth,  BO  that  I  was 
breathless  until  I 
got  used  to  the  sen- 
sation. In  such  ex- 
periments one  can- 
not fail  to  become 
an  air-gymnast  In 
the  boidest  sense  of 
the  word,  and  I  may 
therefore  !»  per- 
mitted to  express 
my  opinions  on  Oie 
at^on  of  the  wind 
on  aeroplanes,  and 
on  the  boBt  way  of 
counteracting  I  ta 
destructive  force. 

Herr  An»d»&la,  00 
September  14th  of 
this  year  (18H), 
aTailed  himself  of 
an  opportunltv  of 
taking  some  pQoto- 
graphsof  my  exer- 
cises in  windy 
wealber.     The   il- 


from  bis  instantaneous  views,  show  what  gymnaallc  feats  ar* 
necessary  to  keep  from  being  thrown  from  the  saddle  In  such 
a  squally  ride  through  the  air,  and  to  bring  back,  f  artheimore. 
the  flying  ouiSt  safety  to  mother  earth.  These  factors  cannot 
possibly  be  neglected  by  any  one  who  trlee  to  direct  an  aerial 
vehicle  through  moving  air. 


